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THE   TARPON   AND   THE    SHARK 

By  a.  W.  DIMOCK 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JULIAN    A.   DifflOCK 


eaJ's  grrat  bulk  glided  easily  beside  the  tarpon 


[SHIPPED  for  the  v'y'ge, 
cap'n,  and  I'll  stand  by  je, 
but  we're  liable  to  land  in 
Mexico!" 
Big  drops  stood  on  the 
boatman's  forehead  as  he 
struggled  desperately  with 
bis  paddle  against  the  fleeing  tarpon  that 
was  dragging  us  swiftly  out  to  sea.  In  the 
smocAbest  water,  the  gunwales  of  our  cranky 
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little  canoe  st(«)d  but  five  inches  above  the 
surface.  Twice  already,  in  fighting  the  big 
fish,  I  had  nearly  capsized  the  liny  craft  and 
water  had  poured  over  its  sides  until  we  sat 
in  a  pool  that  reduced  to  three  inches  the 
barrier  between  us  and  the  Gulf.  For  we 
were  t\vo  miles  off  the  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  while  to  the  eastward  a  heavy  squall 
was  building,  marked  by  black  masses  of 
clouds  capped  by  thunderheads  and  quite 


"He  JashtJ  for  ihe  Gulf  through   Big  GasfariUa  Pass." 


certain  to  strike  us.  It  was  the  hurricane 
month  and  as  the  boatman  fought  with  the 
paddle  and  I  with  the  rod,  neither  of  us  need- 
ed to  be  told  that  we  had  no  business  to  be 
outside  of  the  pass. 

I  had  sirucli  the  tarpon  an  hour  before  in 
Charlotte  Harbor  and,  after  a  numljer  of 
brilliant  jveliminary  leaps  and  a  few  quick 
runs  in  several  directions  that  had  threatened 
alike  my  e(|uilihriuni.  and  my  rod,  he  had 
dashed  for  the  open  Gulf  through  Big  Gas- 
pilrilla  Pass.  In  the  swift  current  of  the  ebb- 
ing tide  he  had  his  own  way  with  us,  although 
I  gave  my  tarpon  line  a  chance  to  make  good 
its  warranted  strength  of  forty  pounds  and 
braced  against  my  shoulder  the  heavy  rod 
until  it  cracked,  while  my  boatman  paddled 
mightily  for  the  shore.  But  the  silver  king 
swam  swiftly  and  strongly  with  occasional 
joyous  leaps,  helped  on  liy  wind  and  tide, 


and  always  seaward,  while  the  shore  receded 
with  everj'  minute  that  passed. 

When  the  boatman  ceased  paddling  for  a 
moment,  to  bail  out  some  of  the  water  in 
which  he  sat,  the  bow  of  the  bubble  boat 
swung  around  till  it  pointed  to  the  fish.  Then 
I  reeled  rapidly  and  seemed  to  be  bringing  in 
the  tarpon,  but  it  was  the  canoe  that  went  out 
to  him  and  the  coast  began  to  fade.  Once  I 
pulled  t(H)  near  and  the  frightened  tarpon 
bumped  against  the  canoe  as  he  n.»se  beside 
it  and  splashed  a  few  more  gallons  of  water 
over  the  low  side  of  our  craft.  A  family  of 
dolphias  swam  lazily  near  us,  and  as  one  of 
them  rose  to  the  surface  between  our  canoe 
and  our  quarry  I  feit  the  blow  of  his  tail 
against  the  taut  tarpon  line  that  I  held.  We 
passed  a  bunch  of  cavalli  which  spattered  us 
as  they  leaped  out  of  the  water  in  eager  chase 
of  a  school  of  smaller  fry.     Pelicans  in  our 
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path  rose  diimsily  and  with  curious  inter- 
mittent flight  winged  their  way  to  the  now 
distant  shore.  The  long,  oily  swell  of  a  com- 
ing storm  shut  out  the  line  of  coast  as  we 
sunk  in  the  hollows  of  a  yet  imruffled  sea, 
while  a  rising  bank  of  clouds  in  the  southwest 
threatened  to  make  of  our  position  a  storm- 
center.  The  breeze  from  the  east  which  had 
fought  for  the  tarpon  against  us,  became  flt- 
ful  and  at  times  yielded  to  an  opposing  gust. 

The  coast  line  grew  fainter,  the  water 
about  us  began  to  dance,  and  the  black  cloud 
masses  in  the  eastern  ^y  took  solid  form  as 
they  rolled  toward  us,  sending  forth  warning 
peals  of  thunder.  I  might  have  cut  the  line 
and  begun  the  race  for  shore  against  the  on- 
coming storm,  had  not  the  tarpon  seemed  to 
be  weakening  and  by  frequent  changes  in  his 
course  giving  hope  of  his  speedy  surrender. 
As  the  canoe  was  again  brought  beside  him 
he  started  seaward  once  more  with  apparently 
unimpaired  strength,  and  I  had  again  to  face 
my  boatman's  hint  that  Mexico  was  the  next 
land  on  our  coiurse.  I  was  sure  that  when 
the  storm  struck  us  we  could  cut  loose  from 
the  tarpon  and,  with  two  paddles,  could  ride 
out  anything  less  than  a  hurricane.  But  I 
was  troubled  about  the  sluggish  little  flat- 
bottomed  skiff  in  which  the  camera-man  fol- 
lowed, which  was  intended  only  for  smooth 
water  and  was  now  rowed  by  a  confessed 
landlubber.  As  the  camera-man  refused  to 
turn  shoreward  without  us,  I  said  to  my  boat- 
man: "Captain,  we've  got  to  make  that  shore 
now,  tarpon  or  no  tarpon." 

His  somewhat  eager  assent  was  qualified 
by:  "If  we  can!" 

The  camera-man  made  the  painter  of  the 
canoe  fast  to  his  skifl,  took  my  paddle,  and 
with  the  two  boatmen  labored  lustily  with 
paddles  and  oars.  My  work  with  the  rod 
was  scarcely  less  strenuous.  I  put  upon  the 
tackle  all  the  strain  it  would  bear,  but  from 
time  to  time  lost  line  to  the  tarpon  until  nearly 
six  hundred  feet  were  out  and  not  many  turns 
left  on  the  reel. 

Then  came  sudden  relief  as  the  fish  dashed 
toward  us,  followed  by  the  fear  that  he  had 
broken  loose.  For  I  reeled  in  many  yards, 
feeling  only  the  strain  of  the  dragging  line, 
until  I  had  half  its  length  to  the  good,  and 
was  counting  the  game  as  lost  ^hen,  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  canoe,  the  tarpon  rose  half  a 
dozen  feet  in  the  air  while  a  great  splash  in 
his  wake  told  of  his  narrow  escape  from  a 
tiger  of  the  sea.    His  pursuer  disappeared 


and  I  reeled  in  line  until  I  again  felt  the  pull 
of  the  fish,  which  was  now  ahead  of  us  and 
making  for  the  shore,  when  there  appeared, 
swimming  silently  beside  the  canoe,  so  near 
that  I  could  have  laid  my  hand  upon  him, 
quite  the  largest  hammerhead  shark  I  have 
ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet.  His  length  of 
over  fifteen  feet  exceeded  that  of  our  craft, 
which  seemed  frail  indeed  beside  the  mon- 
ster, and  a  glassy  eye  at  the  end  of  the  three- 
foot  bar  across  the  brute's  nose  looked  us 
coldly  over.  His  back  rose  above  the  surface, 
his  leg-o'-mutton  dorsal  fin  loomed  beside  us. 
The  boatman  stopped  paddling  and  I  held 
my  breath  as  I  thought  how  a  single  stroke 
of  that  powerful  tail,  followed  by  a  few  ju- 
dicious bites,  would  dispose  of  canoe  and 
contents,  leaving  no  trace  of  either,  excepting 
that  the  weight  of  a  wg,ndering  tiger  of  the 
sea  would  have  been  increased.  I  held 
my  rod  idly  with  loosened  reel  waiting  for 
the  verdict,  for  it  was  plain  that  the  big 
brute  had  it  in  mind  to  attack  us. 

I  recalled  with  a  shudder  my  scornful 
statements  that  sharks  in  these  waters  never 
attack  human  beings  and  wondered  how  my 
boatman  felt  about  his  airy  offers  to  run  any 
shark  in  the  Gulf  out  of  the  country  with  a 
stick.  Long  afterwards  the  memory  of  the 
cruel  eye  of  that  tarpon-devouring  monster 
induced  mutual  admissions,  and,  without 
wholly  renouncing  my  faith,  I  conceded  that 
it  should  be  treated  practically  as  an  aca- 
demic theory  rather  than  a  demonstrated 
fact.  I  know  I  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
when  a  sweep  of  the  hammerhead's  tail  sent 
him  far  in  advance  of  us  and  we  renewed 
our  struggle  for  the  shore.  But  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth  a  few  minutes  later  when 
the  water  opened  beside  us  and  a  whip  ray, 
seven  feet  across  his  beautiful  spotted  back 
and  wings,  shot  into  the  air  above  our  heads 
and  fell  back  into  his  element  with  a  crash 
that  could  have  been  heard  a  mile,  followed 
by  the  lament  of  the  camera-man. 

"Been  waiting  for  that  for  three  years,"  he 
cried,  "and  now,  instead  of  a  camera,  I've 
got  this  blamed  paddle  in  my  hands." 

The  tarpon  gave  no  more  trouble.  He 
swam  steadily,  rolling  above  the  surface  at 
times,  but  holding  his  general  course  toward 
Gasparilla  Pass  and  the  beach.  He  was 
tractable,  too,  and  followed  the  lead  of  the 
line  with  little  resistance  until  we  reached 
the  shallowing  water  north  of  the  pass.  He 
then  awakened  to  new  life  and  had  made  a 
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number  of  quick  dashes  followed  by  wild 
leaps  in  the  air,  before  a  big  fin  cutting  the 
water  in  his  wake  told  that  his  ancient  enemy 
was  again  on  his  trail. 

As  the  water  was  now  less  than  waist  deep 
I  got  out  of  the  canoe  and  plaved  my  part  in 
the  game  from  a  firm  foothold  as  I  slowly 
worked  the  fish  shoreward.  As  the  water 
grew  shoaler  the  pursuit  of  the  hammerhead 
became  fiercer,  and  at  his  every  dash  for  his 


dashed  away;  but  returning  in  a.  wide  curve 
swept  resistlessly  with  wide-open  mouth  upon 
his  victim.  The  leap  of  the  doomed  fish  was 
feeble  and  late ;  the  cruel  jaws  closed  over 
him.  For  yards  around  the  water  was  crim- 
son. The  tarpon  was  dead.  As  the  great 
fin  of  the  sea  tiger  swept  past,  less  than  his 
length  from  me,  the  voice  of  the  camera-man, 
.safe  on  the  l>each,  came  from  behind  me: 
"Couldn't  you  have  sIikkI  a  bit  nearer?     A 


victim  I  had  to  give  out  line  until  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  of  it  was  stretched  between 
us.  Again  the  shark  disappeared  until  I  had 
brought  the  tarpon  within  fifty  feet  of  me, 
when  he  reappeared,  his  great  bulk  gliding 
easily  beside  the  tarpon,  whose  every  motion 
he  followed  like  a  shadow.  In  sudden  panic 
the  pursued  fish  jumped  clear  of  the  water 
several  times,  and,  swimming  for  the  shore, 
was  within  fifteen  feet  of  me  when  the  pur- 
suing shark,  frightened   by  the  slioai  water. 


little  more  human  interest  would  have  made 
that  a  bully  picture." 

A  few  minutes  after  he  had  photographed 
the  tarpon  tragedy  the  camera-man  tied  a 
rubber  sheet  over  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and 
we  dragged  the  canoe  and  skiff  up  on  the 
beach.  A  solid  wall  of  rain  was  rushing 
from  the  east  and  soon  the  darkness  of  the 
storm  swallowed  us  up.  In  half  an  hour 
the  sky  cleared  as  the  storm  was  beaten  back 
by  a  wind  from  the  southwest.     For  a  time 
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the  opposing  currents  seemed  to  neutralize 
each  other  and  the  water  became  unruffled, 
excepting  as  ii  was  disturbed  by  a  school  of 
small  fish  that  were  placing  near  the  shore. 
Then  Ihe  wind  from  the  southwest  prevailed, 
bringing  with  it  masses  of  heavy  roHing 
clouds,  forerun  by  hundreds  of  pelicans  and 
gulls  seeking  food  from  the  water  and  rest  on 
the  beach. 

When  the  gale  abated  we  sailed  south  to 
Boca  Grande,  the  big  pass,  headquarters  of 
the  marine  monsters  of  the  coast.  The  chan- 
nel here  is  ten  fathoms  deep,  the  pass  a  mile 
wide,  the  tide  swift,  and  the  rough  water 
abounds  in  possibilities  and  big  fish.  There 
were  sharks  that  chased  and  killed  tarptm 
as  I  jalayed  them.  When  the  sea  was  so 
rough  that  the  crests  of  the  waves  spilled 
water  over  the  low  sides  of  tbe  canoe,  these 
brutes  became  most  active  and  followed  their 
prey  and  mine  so  fiercely  as  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  our  craft  by  collisions,  often 
narrowly  averted.  Sometimes  we  saw  be- 
side our  canoe  the  big,  ojjen,  three-foot 
mouth  of  a  devilfish,  si.xteen  feet  acr()ss  the 


back,  with  hornlike  flippers  on  each  side 
of  his  head,  as  harmless  in  his  nature  as 
he  is  devilish  in  appearance.  Vet  a  playful 
touch  of  the  great  wings  of  one  once  lifted 
half  out  of  water  and  nearly  capsized  the 
skiff  of  the  camera-man,  who  was  following 
him  too  closely. 

One  morning  a  thou.sand -pound  manatee 
rose  beside  the  canoe,  looked  in  my  face, 
and,  failing  to  recognize  an  old  friend,  dove 
hastily,  sending  with  a  stroke  of  his  thick 
tail,  as  is  the  custom  of  tbe  creature  when 
frightened,  a  column  of  water  high  in  air. 
Dolphins  rolled  Ihdr  backs  above  water 
where  fish  abounded;  heads  of  great  turtles, 
uplifted  for  air,  doited  the  surface,  and  often 
rising  beside  the  canoe  disapj)eared  suddenly 
with  a  gasp  of  surprise.  Sluggish  jewfish, 
the  black  bass  of  the  California  coast,  some- 
times took  our  bait.  If  they  chanced  to  be 
very  small,  we  had  jewfish  chowder  for  su])- 
per,  otherwise  we  let  the  big  ugly  things  go. 
We  wasted  no  time  on  the  horse  mackerel. 
Whene^•er  a  shark  got  on  our  hook  we  de- 
voted hours,  if  necessary,  to  his  extinction, 
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although  this  compelled  us  to  land  on  the 
beach  to  finish  the  brute.  A  prudent  man 
doesnt  pull  a  frail  canoe  beside  a  fighting- 
mad  tiger  of  the  sea. 

In  the  big  pass  tarpon  can  best  be  caught 
from  near  the  bottom  of  the  channel  and 
should  be  fished  for  with  fifty  feet  of  line  and 
a  heavj-  sinker.  In  shallow  water  the  tarpon 
leaps  high  in  air  the  instant  he  feels  the  hook, 
but  in  the  pass  he  often  fights  for  a  minute 
or  two  before  coming  to  the  surface.  More 
than  once  when  I  had  come  to  fear  that  my 
tarpon  was  a  shark,  he  has  suddenly  shot 
alwve  the  surface,  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun, 
and  in  the  first  wild  shake  of  his  head  thrown 
hook  and  bait  fifty  feet  in  ihe  air,  and  one 


even  sent  a  four-ounce  leaden  sinker  flying 
over  my  head  from  nearly  twice  that  dis- 
tance. Other  tarpon  when  struck .  came 
straight  up  from  the  boltom,  one  grazing 
our  gunwale  as  he  rose,  and  another  leaping 
over  the  stem  of  the  canoe.  As  soon  as  a 
tarpon  was  tired  enough  to  let  us  pull  the 
canoe  beside  liim  we  removed  the  hook 
from  his  moulh  and  let  him  swim  home  to 
his  family.  It  happened  once  (hat  a  tarpon 
was  less  tired  than  we  had  assumed.  On 
that  occasion  vie  swam  home  and  he  had  a 
good  man-story  to  tell  his  friends. 

It  had  been  counted  a  jHMir  year  for  tar- 
pon, yet  in  fifteen  consecutive  days  of  fishing 
ive  were  fast  to  forty-fitur  tarpon,  each  of 


t  frsl  mHJ  shake  of  his  head  threw  hook   and  hail  ffty  feel  i 


1  sand  bar  a  tbark  vjtlb  an  aldermanic  stomach." 


which  had  jumped  for  us  from  one  to  twelve  of  a  pursuing  shark,  and  the  twelfth  jump 

times.     This    high-waler    mark    of    twelve  was  a  double  number.     There  was  commo- 

jumps  was  made  by  a  tarpon  which  was  tion  in  the  crimsoned  water,  new  vigor  at  the 

stimulated  to  his  later  efforts  by  the  presence  other  end  of  my  line,  and  it  was  an  hour  later 


"A   knift  drawn   across  the  distended  organ   disclosed  the  tarpon 
the  hook  still  fast  in   bis  jaws." 
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"Up!     Up!     Up!     He  roif   until  thr  camera  seemed  poinfeJ  at  the 
Fa-ears  that  hi  sow  the  ribbon  suhieh   marked  turnlyliw  feel 
as   it  hung  plumb   down  from  the  tarpon." 
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whea  I  finally  landed  on  a  sand  bar  a  shark 
with  an  aldermanic  stomach.  A  knife 
drawn  across  this  distended  organ  disclosed 
the  tarpon  in  sections  with  the  hook  slill  fast 
in  his  jaw,  and  enabled  the  camera-man  to 
photograph  together  the  subjects  he  had  re- 
cendy  photographed  separately.  Although 
this  shark  was  only  one  fifth  the  size  of  our 
big  hammerhead,  yet  he  made  but  two  bites 

Our  work  at  Boca  Grande  ended  with  the 
red-letter  day  of  the  season,  of  all  seasons. 
I  was  fishing  in  ihe  pass  with  fifty  feet  of  line, 
and  the  bait  was  directly  under  the  canoe, 
when  a  tarpon  struck  fiercely,  quickly  car- 
ried away  a  hundred  more  feet  of  line,  and 
then  swam  so  swiftly  toward  us  that  I  feared, 
from  the  loosened  line,  that  he  had  escaped. 
Then,  fifty  feet  from  the  canoe,  there  shot 


info  the  air  a  giant  tarpon,  measuring,  as  we 
learned  afterwards,  an  even  seven  feet.  Up! 
up!  up!  he  rose,  until  the  camera  seemed  to 
be  pointed  at  the  zenith,  and  before  the  rat- 
tled camera-man  could  get  his  aim,  the  ^Iver 
king  had  turned  gracefully  in  the  air  and  was 
plunging  downward.  The  captain  swears 
that  he  saw,  swinging  clear  of  the  water,  the 
ribbon  which  marked  twenty-five  feet  on 
the  line  as  it  hung  plumb  down  from  the 
tarpon. 

Once  I  gave  my  own  estimate  of  the 
height  of  the  jump  to  a  group  of  friends  and, 
after  a  glance  al  their  grieved  expressions, 
apjtealed  to  the  one  of  most  experience  on 
the  coast  and  with  ihe  tarpon.  After  a  single 
moment  of  hesitation  he  remarked  firmly: 

"We  fishermen  must  stand  together,  I 
believe  the  storj'." 


"Other  tarpon 
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|00D  morning,  Mrs. 
O'Halloran,"  said  the  War- 
den of  the  Almshouse, 
kindly,  as  he  rolled  open  the 
top  of  his  desk  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  the  pile  of 
m^dl  awaiting  him.  "  What 
can  I  do  for  you  this  morning?  Congratu- 
late you,  first.  I  hear  you've  fallen  heir  to 
quite  a  little  fortune.'' 

Maggie  O'Halloran,  a  roimd  little  red- 
faced  woman  with  a  wisp  of  white  hair 
twisted  tight  on  the  top  of  her  head,  nodded 
and  smiled  and  bobbed,  but  spoke  no  word. 

*'  Sit  down,"  ^d  the  Warden.  "  I  suppose 
you  want,  to  talk  to  me  about  it.  Your  niece 
has  been  to  see  me " 

But  there  the  boimds  of  Mrs.  O'HaUoran's 
sQence  were  reached^  and  she  broke  forth  into 
speech. 

"Shure,  sir,  and  what  has  Maggie  Miilligan 
to  do  wid  it  at  all  at  all?  It's  named  fer  me 
she  was,  an'  I'm  sony  fer  it,  an'  th'  name's 
th'  only  thing  o'  mine  she'll  iver  be  afther 
gettin',  an'  she  hasn't  th'  whole  o'  that, 
please  God,  but  jist  th'  Maggie  part,  o' 
which  there's  plenty  others,  an'  nobody'd  iver 
suspect  me  o'  givin'  anything  t'  sich " 

The  Warden  raised  his  hand,  and  before 
that  gesture  of  authority  from  the  highest 
power  she  knew,  Maggie  stopped  short, 
though  flushed  old  cheeks  and  fingers  nerv- 
ously quilting  up  her  checkered  apron  showed 
the  perturbation  of  her  mind. 

"It  doesn't  seem  quite  right  of  you,  Mrs. 
O'Halloran,"  said  the  Warden,  sternly,  "to 
speak  so  of  your  niece,  when  she  has  just  been 
here  making  the  most  kindly  offers  to  give  you 
a  home  with  her." 

"Kindly  offers,  is  it?"  burst  out  Mrs. 
O'Halloran,  even  her  awe  of  person  and  place 


not  serving  to  down  her  wrath.  "It's  kind- 
ness fer  me  three  hunnerd  an'  eighty-six  dol- 
lars that's  ailin'  her — ^none  fer  me  I  She 
knows  I'm  seventy-nine  an'  can't  be  lastin' 
much  longer,  but  I  wouldn't  be  able  t'  live  up 
the  eighty-six,  sir,  let  alone  the  three  hunnerd, 
if  she  got  me.  Mr.  Warden,  may  I  ask  ye 
som'thin'?" 

"Certainly,  I'm  here  to  help  you  all  I  can." 
But  the  Warden  looked  bored  by  this  ob- 
stinate old  woman,  who  would  not  live  with 
the  relative  who  offered  to  take  her,  and 
whose  imexpected  bequest  had  caused  such  a 
flutter  of  excitement  in  his  institution  that 
evciy  pauper  who  could  write  was  besieging 
the  office  for  paper  and  ink  with  the  idea  of 
hunting  out  long-lost  uncles  and  cousins. 

"Can  th'  city  be  sending  me  off?" 

"  Sending  you  away  ?    No." 

"Not  even  if  I  do  be  havin'  mon^y?" 

"Three  hundred  odd  dollars  would  not 
support  you,  Mrs.  O'Halloran." 

"Three  hunnerd  aven,  plase,  sir.  It's 
eighty-six,  ye  remimber.  An'  they  can't  be 
makin'  me  go  t'  that  Mulligan  skinflint  as 
has  me  name?" 

"No,  though  as  she  has  so  kindly  of- 
fered— 
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"  IntOligently,  ye  mane,  sir.  Maggie  Mul- 
ligan was  always  great  on  th'  dollars.  Thin, 
sir,  I  can  be  usin'  me  money  as  I  plase ^" 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  responded  the  War- 
den, ostentatiously  turning  over  his  mail 
again. 

"Thin,  please,  sir,  I  want  t'  be  askin'  a 
favor.  I  would  like  t'  give  a  Christmas 
party." 

"A  party?"  gasped  the  Warden.  Truly  a 
party  in  the  Almshouse,  given  by  a  pauper, 
was  a  thing  of  wonder. 

The  anxious  twist  to  Maggie's  smile  light- 


ened  as  she  heard  the  encouragement  in  his 
voice. 

She  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  and  began 
smoothing  out  the  creases  her  nervous  knotted 
fingers  had  made  in  her  apron. 

"  Shure,  sir,  there's  th' ward  doMm  in  th' old 
frame  buildin'.  It's  been  closed  fer  repairs, 
but  it's  nearly  ridy.  Can't  I  be  bonyin'  it  on 
Christmas  Day?" 

"But,  Mrs.  O'Halloran,"  persisted  the  War- 
den, bewildered,  "won't  you  please  explain  a 
little  more?" 

"Certain;  as  much  as  ye  plase.  Ye  see, 
sir,  th'  city  do  be  givin'  us  a  chicken  dimier, 
but  it's  boiled.  An'  th'  missionaries  do  be 
givin'  us  another,  but  it's  hasty.  Ye  have  t' 
be  a  gfabbin'  an'  a  hustiin'  t'  git, through,  so's 
ye  don't  injoy  th'  taste  a  mite,  sir.  Now,  I'm 
figurin'  this  way.  There's  about  fifty  people, 
men  an'  women."  Maggie  glanced  at  the 
Warden  under  her  brows  to  see  if  he  bristled  at 
this  unlawful  mention  of  "men  and  women," 
but  he  seemed  not  to  notice.  "Men  and 
women,"  she  repealed,  "that  I'd  like  t'  treat, 
an'  treat  right.  They's  some  as  has  seen 
better  days,  an  there's  some  like  me  as 
ain't,  but  I  want  I'  give  'em  a  party,  like  I've 


dreamed  of  nights  an'  days  since  I  was  a  giri 
an'  watched  Miss  Flossie,  where  I  worked 
onct,  havin'  one.  I  want  a  fine  dress,  pink 
wid  white  lace,  like  heis,  an'  a  fan  an'  a  fither 
fer  me  hair,  an'  I  want  t'  go  bowin'  t'  folks, 
an'  feed  'em  right,  an'  maybe  prisents  t'  their 
places,  an'  napkins  fer  'em,  an'  flowers  an' 
real  cream  in  th'  coffee,  not  out  of  a  can,  an 
plinty  of  iverythin'  an'  all  paid  for — not  a 
charity  bite  amongst  it ! " 

She  finished,  her  head  held  high  in  air,  her 
lips  trembling  with  excitement.  The  Warden, 
almost  as  interested,  leaned  toward  her. 

"But,  Mrs,  O'Halloran,"  he  objected, 
"  think  of  the  cost  1  Have  you  considered  the 
cost?" 

"I've  considered  that  I'm  a'most  eighty, 
an'  niver  had  what  I  wanted  yit  I "  she  flashed. 
"  It's  a  pity  'f  I  can't  hev  somethin's  I  want  it, 
before  I  die.  Eighty  yeais's  a  sight  o'  time  t' 
be  wailin'  fer  yer  first  party.  An  fer  th'  cost, 
it's  figgered.  A  hunnerd  laid  in  th'  bank  fer 
a  scarp  o'  Christian  ground  th'  priest  has 
blessed,  an'  a  dacent  coffin,  eighty-six  fer  me 
dress  an'  fither  an'  a  new  shawl,  maybe,  an' 
two  hunnerd  fer  th'  party.  That's  sure 
enough,  sir,  ain't  it?" 
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"For  fifty  people?  Mercy,  yes."  The 
Warden  was  trying  to  find  his  wits,  but  only 
succeeded  in  locating  his  heart. 

Theie  was  a  queer  little  mist  upon  his  glasses 
as  he  listened  to  the  plans  of  this  elderly,  eager 
child.  The  Warden  was  a  kindly  man,  much 
bound  by  precedent  and  red  tape.  But 
with  one  snap  he  broke  the  ancient  crimson 
cords  and  promised  rashly. 

"Mrs.  O'Halloran,  you  may  have  your 
Christmas  party." 

Rashly,  because  while  he  brought  joy  un- 
told to  Mrs.  O'Halloran  and  her  guests,  the 
other  paupers  growled  and  grumbled  till  he 
was  forced  to  announce,  imofficially,  but  so 
that  it  would  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the 
wardsj  that  any  other  inmate  wishing  to  give 
a  two-himdred-dollar  spread  was  welcome  to 
the  same  privileges.  The  promise  was  safe, 
but  such  is  the  foolishness  of  mankind  that  the 
permission  to  do  the  impossible  did  some- 
what assuage  the  tempest  that  had  raged 
about  his  ears.  The  whole  institution  rang 
with  the  news.  The  details  were  discussed, 
enlarged,  distorted.  The  invitations,  when 
they  appeared,  were  worn'  to  shreds  with 
reading,  and  their  fifty  possessors  assumed  an 
air  of  haughty  pride  which  brought  down 
upon  them  the  sarcasm  as  well  as  the  envy  of 
their  neighbors. 

Through  it  all  Maggie  O'Halloran  reigned 
supreme.  She  called  in,  as  assistant  grand 
mistress  of  proceedings,  the  Warden's  daugh- 
ter, and  that  young  woman  labored  meekly, 
only  now  and  then  offering  suggestions  which 
were,  or  were  not,  accepted,  according  to  the 
humor  of  the  power  of  the  moment.  Together 
they  journeyed  to  the  city,  Mrs.  O'HaJloran 
gorg^usly  attired  in  the  accumulated  best 
clothes  of  two  entire  wards,  plus  a  few  contri- 
butions from  without,  and  they  struck  awe 
and  consternation  to  the  hearts  of  many  sales 
people. 

For  Mrs.  O'Halloran,  though  she  had  set 
down  -seventy-five  cents  per  yard  as  an 
enormous  price  for  her  dibutatUe  gown,  took 
occasion  to  surround  herseU  with  the  most 
costly  goods  in  the  store,  and  over  a  pile  of 
stiff  velvets,  silks,  and  satins,  ordered  the  rose- 
(Hnk  china  silk  which  was  to  grace  her  person, 
and  duplicated  the  performance  at  every 
counter  which  she  visited. 

But  it  was  at  the  caterer's  where  she  fairly 
outshone  herself.  The  Warden's  daughter 
having  slipped  in  a  word  of*  explanation  by 
telephone,  they  were  received  with  the  deepest 


deference,  and  menus  galore  were  set  before 
Mrs.  O'Halloran's  sharp  old  eyes. 

"But  phat's  that  haythen  stuff?"  she  de- 
manded, gnarled  forefinger  pointing  to  the 
French  dishes.  "  I'll  have  none  o'  thim.  It's 
a  dacint  Christian  faste  I'll  be  givin',  one 
thet  aven  th'  Mulligan  craythure  can't  be  a 
jibin'  at.  Consumy?  Julianny?  I'll  hev 
bane  soup,  an'  don't  ye  f  ergit  it.  Raw  oysters. 
What  for  ?  I  want  somet hin'  solid.  Oysters, 
but  baked  in  a  pan,  wid  cracker  crumbs  an' 
butter.  Salad?  What  is  it?  Greens?  Cold 
greens  ?  Niver  a  bit.  If  ye  must  be  havin' 
greens,  make  'em  hot  an'  tasty.  An'  praties. 
Not  biled.  T'  be  sure  th'  Ix)rd  made  'em 
best  biled,  but  whin  ye've  had  'em  so  fer 
years,  as  we  hev,  ye  git  tired  anyhow. 
Turkey?  Chicken?  Yisl  Foine!  But  we 
do  be  gittin'  thim  from  th'  city  an'  th'  mis- 
sionaries, an'  they're  fair.  But  pig!  I  ain't 
had  a  bit  o'  cracklin'  since  I  was  a  girl. 
Give  me  a  pig,  wid  fat,  juicy  sides  just  a  burst- 
in',  an'  a  lemon  in  its  mouth,  an'  cranberry 
eyesl  An'  pie  an'  puddin!  English  plum 
puddin';  th'  one  good  thing  th'  English  has,  if 
you  ax  me;  an', see  here,  yoimg  man,  ice  cream 
an'  coffee,  an'  sugar  in  hunks,  and  cups  wid 
handles,  like  dacent  Christian  cups,  an'  could 
ye  give  us  Chiny  wid  a  pattern  on?  It's  en- 
tertainin'  an'  different.  An'  napkins.  They 
ain't  no  good  but  they's  stylish,  an' — ^an'  I 
guess  that's  all." 

It  really  hurt  Maggie  to  stop.  But  the 
clerk  bowed  so  deeply  and  treated  them  to  ice 
cream  with  such  an  air  of  deference  that  she 
was  comforted. 

"Humph!"  she  ejaculated,  as  they  sallied 
forth  once  more.  "It's  small  wonder  he 
trated  us  so  foine.  It's  not  many  orders 
loike  that  he'll  be  a  gittin',  I'll  warrant." 

"I  am  very  sure  he  never  got  one  like  that 
before,"  said  the  Warden's  daughter,  as  she 
held  up  her  hand  to  a  passing  cabman. 

Her  enthosiasm  was  beginning  to  wear. 
She  felt  she  could  not  stand  any  more  exer- 
tion or  publicity  than  was  necessary.  But 
Maggie  pulled  at  her  sleeve. 

"I  do  be  spendin'  me  money  reckless,"  she 
declared,  "but  I've  me  own  legs,  not  t'  men- 
tion th'  blissed  horse  cars  that  go  so  foine 
widout  th'  horses." 

But  when  she  foimd  that  the  bill  would  not 
be  hers  to  pay,  she  beamed  and  clambered  in. 

"Shure,  I  feel  loike  I  was  enjoyin'  a  fu- 
neral," she  exclaimed.  "  I  niver  expected  t' 
ride  ag'in,  till  I  wint  t'  me  own.    I'll  fix  it  so's 
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ye  can  have  a  drive  whin  I'm  buried,  t'  pay 
fer  th'  trate." 

The  presents  were  yet  to  be  bought,  the 
dressinaJcer  to  be  seen,  and  by  the  lime  it  was 
all  done  a  very  tired  old  woman  and  a  pros- 
trated young  one  returned  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  curiosity  in  both  high  and  low 
circles  of  Almshouse  life  had  to  be  held  in 
check  till  morning. 

But  then  what  a  spreading  of  newsl  The 
Warden  heard  echoes  of  it  as  he  tramped 
down  lo  the  o£Bce  before  breakfast  to  glance 
over  his  mail,  and  he  smiled  broadly  at  first, 
then  scowled  as  he  went  back.  His  daughter 
was  waiting  for  him. 

"O  father,"  she  cried,  "I  was  so  dead 
tired  last  night  I  couldn't  have  told  a  word, 
but  now,  well,  I  can't  ever  tell  it  anyhow!  It 
was  so  wonderful.    One  minute  I  wanted  to 


ciy  with  embarrassment  and  the  next  to 
shriek  with  delight.  Such  happiness!  It 
couldn't  be  duplicated  for  the  money." 

The  Warden  caught  at  the  word. 

"Money?"  he  queried.  "Exactly  how 
much  money  did  you  spend?" 

"I've  no  notion.  Maggie  had  it — or  no — 
what's  left  she  gave  to  me.  It's  upstairs. 
Why?" 

"Because,"  said  the  Warden,  "because  it 
must  every  cent  of  it  be  returned." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The 
Warden  pushed  bis  almost  untasted  breakfast 
from  him.  His  daughter  gave  a  gasp  of  dis- 
may. 

"Father!"  she  cried.  "Father,  it  can't  be, 
it  shan't.    What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  might  as  well  read  it  for  yourself. 
Here." 
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The  Warden  handed  her  a  letter.  It  was 
ill  wiitteD,  ill  spelt,  but  triumphantly,  bla- 
tantly, insultingly  joyful.  As  her  eyes  glanced 
down  its  well-ruled  lines,  the  Warden's 
daughter  flushed,  then  paled. 

"Father!"  she  cried.  "It  will  kill  her. 
Not  only  to  lose  the  money  herself,  but  to  have 
it  go  to  that  Mulligan  woman.  I  don't  be- 
lieve she's  found  another,  later  will.  If  she's 
got  such  a  paper,  I'm  willing  to  wager  she 
forged  it,  or — or  something." 

"Maybe,"  said  the  Warden,  grimly.  "It's 
possible,  of  couise.  In  fact,  it's  quite  prob- 
able that  there's  fraud  somewhere.  But  who's 
going  to  fight  against  her,  or  try  to  prove  any- 
thing? Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  dol- 
lais  is  not  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand. Where  would  lawyers'  fees  come  from  ? 
And  the  dty  itself  can't  institute  expensive 
lawsuits  for  its  paupeis.  It's  a  shame,  dear, 
I'm  sorry,  too.  But  I'm  afraid  her  fun  is 
over.  By  Geot^,  I  only  wish  the  money  was 
all  spent  I  don't  see  what  they  could  do  to 
her.  She  received  it  lawfully  enough.  They 
couldn't  send  Ker  to  prison,  and  I'd  like  to  see 
them  turn  her  out  of  house  and  home  or  annex 
her  wages,  or  anything 
like  that!  She  has  some 
advant^e  in  being  in  the 
Almshouse  I" 

The  Warden's  daugh- 
ter sat  up  very  straight 
and  her  eyes  looked 
bright  and  rather  hard. 

"They  couldnt  punish 
her  if  the  money  was  all 
gone?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  think  so,  but 
I'm  no  lawyer.    Why?" 

"Never  mind.  I  just 
thought  of  something. 
But  there's  another  plan. 
We've  got  to  help.  You 
watch  the  mails.  Don't 
let  word  of  this  get 
throu^  to  Maggie.  Yes, 
yes,  she'll  have  to  know 
some  time,  of  couise,  but 
not  till  I've  found  a  way 
to  help  her.  I'm  going 
straight  to  those  rich  peo- 
irfe  who  are  always  both- 
ering around  here  with 
their  theories  and  ideals 
and  thin^.  If  they're 
anxious  to  give  so  much 


to  save  souls  from  being  lost,  they  ought  to 
be  willing  to  let  me  have  enough  to  keep  one 
heart  from  breaking." 

And,  head  held  high,  the  Warden's  daugh- 
ter departed  on  her  quest.  She  went  off  val- 
iantly, but  was  back  by  noon,  crestfallen, 
hurt,  and  angiy. 

"They  laughed  at  me,"  she  cried.  "They 
didnt  see  pity,  or  humor,  or  anything,  but  a 
foolish  old  woman  wasting  money  that  wasn't 
hers,  and  a  sillier  young  one  trying  to  help  her. 
They  said  we  should  not  encourage  such  ideas 
in  the  very  poorl  O  father,  father,  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"  Brace  up  first,  little  girl,"  said  the  Warden, 
kindly.  "You'll  need  every  bit  of  your 
strength  to  help  Maggie.  For  the  serpent 
has  entered  Eden.  Maggie  Mulligan  evi- 
denUy  has  friends  in  camp." 

"O  father!  Nobody  was  mean  enough  to 
teU?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear.  You  forgot  that 
Maggie  was  mean  enough  to  leave  about 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them  out  of  her  in- 
vitation. Naturally,  they  told.  The  whole 
place  is  agog  with  it." 


Maggie!'  ihe  crtti ;  '0   Moggie!" 
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"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  and  catching  up  her  gown, 
the  Warden's  daughter  ran  full  tilt  to  Mrs. 
O'Halloran's  ward. 

But  she  was  not  there.  She  had  gone  and 
none  knew  whither,  though  her  speaal  crony 
hinted  most  daikly  at  the  river.  ''It's  a 
proud  woman  Maggie  O'Halloran  wasl"  she 
wailed,  shrilly.  "A  proud  woman  who'd  'a' 
stood  death  before  dishonor.  Oh!  me  poor 
Maggie,  ye're  gone,  an'  th'  blissed  funeral  of 
ye's  gone,  an'  ye  gone  yersdf." 

The  Warden's  daughter  stayed  to  hear  no 
more.  The  whole  ward  was  alive  with  lam- 
entations. Clapping  her  hands  to  her  ears 
to  shut  out  the  soimds  of  loud-voiced  woe  she 
ran  to  her  room,  threw  open  the  door,  and 
there,  rocking  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
beheld  the  vanished  heroine,  the  disinherited 
heiress. 

"Maggie!"  she  cried;  "O  Maggiel"  and 
running  over  to  the  bowed  little  figure  in  its 
faded  Almshouse  blue,  she  put  both  arms 
round  the  withered  shoulders,  and  they  cried 
comfortably  together. 

Maggie  was  the  first  to  recover. 

"It's  punished  I  am,"  she  sobbed,  con- 
tritely. "It's  punished  I  am  fer  niver  givin* 
a  cint  t'  th'  church.  It's  a  judgment  fer 
wastin'  it  all  on  me  own  sinful  pleasure."  And 
she  fell  to  praying  again. 

"Hush!"  said  the  Warden's  daughter, 
shaking  her  a  little  as  she  pulled  her  to  her 
feet.  "Hush,  it's  nothing  of  the  sort.  It's 
Mrs.  MuUigan,  tjiat's  what  it  is,  and  nothing 
more.  She's  trying  to  stop  yoiu:  party,  but  I'll 
get  ahead  of  her  yet.  You  see,  Maggie,  I've 
thought  of  a  idan.  I've  been  to  the  caterer's 
and  I've  paid  his  bill,  with  the  money  you 
gave  me,  and  the  dressmaker  is  paid,  too,  and 
here  are  your  gloves  and  fan  and  feather,  and 
the  other  things  are  coming.  There's  just 
three  dollars  left,  and  Mrs.  Mulligan  is  wel- 
come to  that  if  she  comes  over  here  to  get  it. 
But  listen,  Maggie!  It  can't  be  a  Christmas 
party  any  more.  We'll  have  to  have  it  right 
away,  quick,  before  Mrs.  Mulligan  can  get 
over  here  and  lay  legal  daim  to  any  of  the 
things.  Under  the  old  will,  that  everyone 
supposed  was  the  right  one,  they  were  yours. 
Well  use  everything  before  there's  a  chance 
for  them  to  belong  to  anybody  else.  Under- 
stand, Maggie?" 

Maggie's  roimd  face  had  resumed  its  apple- 
tinted  hues. 

"Shure!"  she  whispered,  too  startled  to 
speak  aloud.    "But  how  about  th'  bit  o' 


blissed  ground  t'  lie  in,  an'  th'  hearse  wid 
plumes,  an'  a  bit  of  a  wake,  d'  ye  remember?  " 
Even  now  her  pauper's  dread  of  a  pauper 
fimeral  would  not  be  forgotten. 

"All  right.  Well  fix  about  them  later.  We 
can,  I  know,"  promised  the  Warden's  daugh- 
ter, boldly.  "  I  suppose  she'll  take  the  money 
that's  in  bank,  but  we'll  get  more,  some  way. 
Never  mind  about  that  now.  Dry  your  eyes, 
and  hold  up  your  head,  and  march  out  of  here 
as  if  you  owned  the  earth,  and  teU  everybody 
the  party  is  coming  off  just  the  same.  You 
needn't  mention  its  being  so  much  sooner. 
We'll  want  every  minute  we  can  gain.  Good- 
by." 

During  the  next  few  hours  the  Almshouse 
suiged  with  excitement.  Reports,  denials, 
suggestions,  were  flying  from  lip  to  lip.  At 
the  old  frame  building  where  the  fun  would 
be,  plasterers  and  painters  worked  overtime, 
and,  when  their  best  was  done,  departed,  and 
the  Warden's  daughter  with  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers turned  in  to  cover  up  deficiencies. 

The  i^ce  was  decked  with  festal  green. 
Rooms  were  stripped  of  decorative  fans  and 
draperies,  of  gay  Oriental  umbrellas,  of  flags 
and  lanterns.  The  steward's  wife,  a  careful 
gardener,  opened  her  heart  and  sent  over  a 
whole  wheelbarrow  load  of  flowering  plants. 

An  artist,  imprisoned  in  a  neighboring  in- 
stitution, was  sdlowed  to  be  up  and  out  till 
midnight  painting,  on  a  purloined  hospital 
sheet,  a  royal  banner  of  welcome,  with  the 
rude  paints  the  workmen  had  left  behind 
them.  The  newspapers  had  caught  wind  of 
the  doings  in  the  iisual  magic  way,  and  cam- 
era men  dogged  every  step,  to  the  delight 
of  Maggie  O'Halloran,  and  despair  of  the 
Warden's  daughter. 

Even  the  night  nurses  converted  the  special 
diet  kitchen  into  a  fudge  factory,  descended 
upon  the  good-natured  steward  for  sugar,  and 
spent  their  spare  minutes  concocting  quanti- 
ties of  that  dainty  for  the  feast  next  day. 

The  whole  place  seemed  bent  on  giving  to 
this  elderly  dSbutatUe  a  party  that  would  be 
long  remembered,  and  only  the  Warden, 
tramping  restlessly  up  and  down  his  office, 
realized  the  depth  and  malignity  of  the  cloud 
that  overhung  her. 

In  the  morning,  the  pink  silk  dress,  rather 
uncertain  as  to  seams  and  wabbly  as  to  deco- 
rations, but  there,  all  there,  arrived,  and  was 
put  on  view.  Not  a  person  who  could  walk 
missed  seeing  it.  The  Warden's  daughter 
even  instituted  a  hand-washing  in  the  blind 


■lippeJ  thf  Warden   tvilb   Mrs.  Maggie  O'HaVoran   upon   bit  arm." 


ward  such  as  the  place  had  never  known  be- 
fore, and  let  the  famous  gown  be  inspected  by 
fiogeis  no  less  eager  than  other  eyes  had  been. 
And  then  came  the  feast  itself,  packed  in 
ba^  and  boxes  and  hampers,  attended  by 
astounded  and  supercilious  waiters.  But 
before  tbe  spirit  of  the  hour,  even  those  deep- 
dyed  aristocrats  foi^t  their  airs,  and  worked 
side  by  side  with  the  Warden's  daughter  and 
her  queerly  assorted  assistants,  till  at  last  the 
thing  was  done,  the  time  had  come,  and  only 
tbe  Warden,  as  he  stepped  in  to  fulfill  his 
promise  and  escort  the  hostess  to  her  chair, 
remembered  to  glance  down  the  path  by 
which  a  possible  claimant  to  it  all  might  at 


any  moment  arrive.  Not  another  person 
thought  of  Maggie  Mulligan.  It  was  time 
for  the  party!  At  the  windows  Were  gathered 
many  who  were  not  asked,  shivering  but  hap- 
py. Curiosity,  like  pride,  seems  to  feel  no 
pain.  Inside  were  all  tbe  friends  and  helpers 
that  the  place  would  bold. 

Crowded  in  one  comer  was  the  impromptu 
orchestra,  "Blind  John,"  nursing  the  poor 
cracked  fiddle  that  had  won  him  many  pen- 
nies in  the  days  when  be  was  well  enough  to 
walk  the  streets;  the  church  organist,  sitting 
before  the  little  portable  organ  they  took  from 
ward  to  ward  on  Sundays;  a  doctor  vrith  a 
mandolin,  and  the  artist  prisoner  with  a  bor< 
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rowed  guitar.  All  morning  the  four  had  been 
rehearsing  valiandy,  and  now,  at  a  signal, 
swept  merrily  away  into  "Marching  Through 
Georgia."  The  doors  of  the  ward  across  the 
hall  were  thrown  open,  and  out  stepped  the 
Warden,  with  Mrs.  Maggie  O'Halloran  upon 
his  arm. 

But  such  a  changed  and  ^orified  Maggie 
O'Halloran!  All  flaming  with  bright  rose- 
colored  silk,  all  fluttering  with  ribbons  and 
lace!  White  gloves  were  upon  her  gnarled 
old  hands,  a  feather  was  waving  from  her 
puffed  and  frizzled  hair,  unmistakable  pow- 
der decorated  her  nose,  while  behind  her 
marched  the  fifty  guests,  brave  in  the  best 
that  they  could  beg  or  borrow,  bent  backs 
straightened,  old  eyes  bright,  withered  cheeks 
flushed,  and  stumbling  feet  bravely  striving 
to  keep  time  to  the  swing  of  the  gay,  bright 
music. 

The  Warden's  daughter  gave  a  queer  litde 
sobbing  laugh  and  wiped  her  eyes  hurriedly 
as  she  saw  them.  The  dear  old  chaplain 
stood  smiling,  with  the  tears  openly  streaming 
from  his  eyes,  and  even  the  youngest  and 
most  cynical  of  the  house  doctors  took  off  his 
glasses  and  rubbed  them  sheepishly. 

But  the  guests  did  not  notice.  Proudly 
they  marched  to  their  places,  staring  in  awe- 
struck wonder  at  the  pretty  place  cards,  or 
eying  with  delight  the  beribboned  packages 
at  every  plate — ^the  first  Christmas  presents 
that  many  of  them  had  had  for  years.  Eager 
old  hands  went  out,  but  the  Warden  stopped 
thenL 

"First,  Maggie  must  make  her  speech." 

She  stood,  flushed,  smiling,  everything  very 
still  about  her.  But  before  she  had  even 
finished  her  queer  little  old-time  courtesy  there 
came,  through  the  silence,  a  sound,  a  sinister 
hum  of  excitement  from  the  crowds  outside,  a 
loud-pitched,  angry  voice,  a  rush  of  hurrying 
feet. 

There  was  a  short-lived  struggle  at  the 
door,  and  Maggie  Mulligan,  a  policeman  at 
her  heels,  broke  through  the  startled  people 
and  stood,  pale,  panting,  beside  the  smaller, 
older  figure  of  her  gaudy  little  aunt. 

"Stop  it!"  she  cried,  shriUy.  "Stop  it! 
Yez  tried  t'  get  ahead  of  me,  but  yez  hev  got 
left  this  time.  Fm  here.  Don't  yez  dare  eat 
a  morsel  of  that  dinner,  ner  tech  a  one  uv 
them  silly  ribbon  bows.  They're  mine.  It's 
all  mine.     Even  the  dress  on  this  dotty  old 


peacock's  back's  mine,  bought  wid  th'  money 
she's  stealin'  from  me.  I'U  hev  ye  arrested, 
Maggie  O'Halloran,  if  yez  do  be  me  aunt, 
more  shame  t'  ye,  ye  an'  that  girl  what  helped 
ye,  tool  Give  it  up,  I  say,"  and  she  clutched 
wildly  at  the  fan  in  old  Maggie's  trembling, 
stricken  hand. 

But  the  Warden  stepped  between,  and  at 
his  nod  the  policeman  caught  the  raving 
woman,  and  held  her  fast. 

"I  tried  to  avoid  this,"  said  the  Warden, 
slowly,  turning  to  the  frightened  guests  and 
laying  his  hand  gently  on  Maggie  O'Hallo- 
ran's  shoulder,  "but  I  couldn't  find  you,  Mrs. 
Mulligan,  when  I  called  at  your  home  this 
morning.  If  I  could  have  reached  you  there 
or  my  orders  here  had  been  obeyed,  we  should 
have  been  spared  all  this.  For,  Mrs.  Mulli- 
gan, though  you  may  honestly  believe  what 
you  have  said,  it  is  not  true.  Not  one  word 
of  it." 

"Th'  will!"  shrieked  Mrs.  Mulligan.  "I 
tell  you  I've  found  a  later  will — "  but  the 
policeman  stopped  her  by  a  firm  large  hand 
across  her  lips,  and  the  Warden  went  calmly 
on: 

"My  lawyer  has  been  at  work  upon  the 
case  since  yesterday,"  he  said,  with  an  en- 
couraging pat  on  the  gay  pink  shoulder  be- 
neath his  hand,  "and  your  will,  Mrs.  Mulli- 
gan is  not  —  ah  —  strictly  legal.  Why,  the 
officials  at  the  probate  court  will  tell  you.  I 
would,  but  we're  busy  here,  and,"  with  a 
glance  at  the  brightening  faces  about  him,  "  I 
think  things  might  not  be  exacdy  pleasant 
for  you  if  you  stayed.  As  your  policeman 
will  be  of  no  other  use,  perhaps  he  will  be 
kind  enough  to  see  you  safely  off  the  grounds 
of  the  institution." 

There  was  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  as  Mrs. 
Mulligan,  still  protesting,  was  hustled  away 
by  the  very  arm  that  she  had  brought  to  de- 
fend her,  and  as  the  crowd  opened  and  closed 
behind  her  once  more  the  Warden  turned  to 
the  others  with  a  snule. 
.  "It's  over  and  done  with  now,"  he  cried, 
"  and  the  fuss  was  for  nothing  after  all.  Here's 
to  Maggie  O'Halloran  and  her  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  dollars — the  dollars  that  she 
has,  the  dollars  that  she  never  lost !  Here's  to 
Maggie  O'Halloran,  and  here's  to  her  Christ- 
mas party!" 

And  between  tears  and  laughter  the  fun 
went  gayly  on. 
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JHE  hot  siin  of  midday  beat 
down  into  the  patio,  where 
the  lizards  were  basking, 
vividly  green  against  the 
glaring  white  of  the  stones. 
BekJw  the  plateau  whereon 
the  Executive  Palace  stood, 
and  sinking  in  terraced  rows  down  the 
mountain  slope  to  the  plain,  gleamed  in  the 
fierce  heat  the  gay  awnings,  the  creamy  walls, 
and  the  palm-crowded  gardens  of  the  houses 
of  Andeluvia,  capital  city  of  Venador, 
youngest  and  most  tragically  dowered  of  all 
the  blood-bom  republics  of  South  America. 
Beyond  stretched  the  coflFee  fields,  parched 
and  burnt,  a  sky  like  a  slab  of  turquoise 
beating  waves  of  quivering  heat  down  upon 
them;  and,  in  the  far  distance,  zigzagged  a 
thread  of  yellow  coast  line  bordering  the 
luminous,  liquid  azure  of  the  sea. 

From  beneath  the  grateful  shadow  of  the 
silken  awning  which  shaded  the  broad 
balcony  of  the  Executive  Palace,  where 
Montargez — ^last  tiger  to  leap  into  power, 
last  massacrer  to  cut  his  way  to  the  Presidency 
through  the  red  avenue  of  revolution — ^reigned 
and  ruled,  an  autocrat  and  a  tyrant,  Hamilton 
looked  down  on  the  sim-glazed  picture  and 
thoughtfully  drummed 'with  his  finger  tips  on 
the  balustrade. 

A  tall,  straight-backed,  upstanding  young 
American,  fair-haired,  fair-skinned,  gray- 
eyed,  he  seemed  out  of  focus  in  this  nation 
of  yellow-faced,  undersized,  strutting  mani- 
kins, among  whom  uncharitable  Fate  had 
pitchforked  him;  and  yet  his  destiny  and 
theirs  were  "of  a  mingled  yam,"  so  hope- 
lessly entangled  that  no  man  might  foresee  a 
chance  of  its'imraveling.  For  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  brought  Montargez  into 
power  had  uplifted  Hamilton  with  him. 


Coming  overland  into  Venador — ^none 
knew  whence  or  why — ^at  a  period  when  the 
new  govemment  was  struggling  out  of  the 
wreckage  and  chaos  of  the  old,  and  when 
brains  and  brawn  were  badly  needed  at  the 
helm,  he  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montargez, 
steered  the  Ship  of  State  into  placid  waters, 
and  been  rewarded  with  election  to  the  post 
of  secretary,  confidant,  trusted  adviser  to  the 
President.  How  much  a  woman's  whim,  a 
woman's  fancy  for  that  fair  hair  and  those 
gray  eyes  of  his,  was  accountable  for  his 
elevation  he  never  wholly  guessed,  for  Seiiora- 
Montargez  was  a  loyal  wife  and  it  was  her 
fancy,  not  her  fidelity,  that  wavered. 

Seven  months  ago  it  had  seemed  to 
Hamilton  that  all  the  hopes  he  had  in  life 
were  hived  here,  in  Venador;  that  all  the 
future  held  for  him  was  to  take  for  wife  one 
of  its  dark-eyed  seiioritas — ^it  mattered  not 
which,  for  his  heart  was  untouched — and 
that  "she  should  rear  his  dusky  brood"  and 
perhaps,  in  time,  make  him  semi-contented 
with  his  lot,  semi-forgetful  of  his  exile  and 
semi-satisfied  to  be  of  this  excitable,  spectac- 
ular, half  barbaric  people. 

But  seven  months  may  alter  the  whole 
curreitt  of  a  man's  life — especially  if  he  be  on 
the  right  side  of  thirty.  And  seven  months 
ago  he  had  not  met  her.  Seven  months  ago 
the  United  States  Copper  Tmst  had  not  bribed 
Montargez  into  letting  it  slip  a  tentacle  into 
Venador,  and  Hamilton  had  not  even  heard 
Helen  Forsythe's  name.  And  yet  it  seemed  to 
him  to-day  as  though  she  must  always  have 
been  the  guiding  spirit,  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  his  life.-  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  never  known  her,  never  met 
her,  until  that  day  when  her  father's  private 
yacht  steamed  over  tjie  glaze  of  sea  yonder 
and  heralded  the  coming  of  the  Copper  Trust. 
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In  the  beginning,  it  had  been  Colonel 
Forsythe's  intention  to  remain  but  a  month, 
just  long  enough  for  him  to  see  the  mines  in 
working  order  and  the  interests  of  the  trust 
properly  safeguarded.  But  Helen  had  over- 
ruled that  in  her  sweet  imperious  way — the 
place  interested  her  and  the  climate  agreed 
with  her,  she  said — and,  in  the  end,  Montargez, 
at  Hamilton's  suggestion,  had  placed  the 
confiscated  hacienda  of  his  dethroned  and 
publicly  executed  predecessor  at  their  dis- 
posal and  they  had  remained  six  months — 
and  were  remaining  still. 

Why  Miss  ForsyUie  had  elected  to  cut  her- 
self off  from  the  gayeties  of  Newport  and 
bury  herself  in  the  tawdry  capital  of  an  opera 
bouffe  republic,  Hamilton  had,  sometimes, 
been  vain  enou^  to  think  he  could  guess; 
for  some  subtle  vein  of  affinity  had  drawn 
them  together  and  they  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  up  to  yesterday. 

Yesterday.  The  very  thought  of  it  set  the 
blood  drumming  in  Hamilton's  temples  and 
made  his  cheeks  bum  with  shame.  To  have 
the  plague  spot  of  his  life  dragged  to  light  like 
that — and  before  her.  To  have  the  doak  of 
respectability  torn  from  him  and  his  naked 
sold  revealed  to  her  disgusted  eyes. 

From  the  very  beginning  she  had  been 
frank  with  him;  she  had  told  him  that  her 
promise  had  been  partially  given  to  another 
man,  the  son  of  her  father's  intimate  friend. 
And  yesterday  that  other  man,  curious  to 
know  why  she  lingered  so  long  and  why  her 
letters  had  become  so  brief  and  so  infrequent 
of  late,  had  come,  unheralded,  to  Venador, 
and,  recognizing  Hamilton  on  the  instant, 
had  stripped  him  of  his  mask  before  her  and 
before  Senora  Montargez.  He  could  repeat 
that  pitiless  denunciation  word  for  word. 
Every  syllable  of  it  seemed  to  be  hanmiered 
ineffaceably  upon  his  brain. 

"Hamilton,  eh?  Not  even  decency  or 
shame  enough  to  change  your  name.  Hamil- 
ton, the  renegade,  Lieutenant  George  Ham- 
ilton, late  of  the  United  States  Army.  Fellow 
who  was  caught  supplying  the  enemy  with 
copies  of  state  documents  and  plans  of 
fortifications  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 
Broke  out  of  the  guard  house,  somehow, 
and  got  away  on  the  very  eve  of  being  court- 
martialed.  They'd  have  shot  you  like  any 
other  dog,  you  damned  traitor,  if  you'd  ever 
come  to  trial." 

Every  tone  of  Stemroyd's  voice,  every  ex- 
pression that  hardened  Miss  Forsythe's  face. 


had  an  enduring  place  in  Hamilton's  memory, 
and  his  soul  writhed  imder  the  sting  of  it. 

A  step  on  the  balcony,  a  ^*isck-h-h'*  of 
silken  skirts,  a  breath  of  that  overpowering 
essence  of  tuberose  which  was  always  the 
herald  of  her  coming — ^the  traitor  that  told  of 
her  presence  after  her  going — ^then  he  found 
Seftora  Montargez's  slim,  ring-crowned  hand 
upon  his  sleeve  and  her  dark,  serious  eyes 
looking  up  into  his. 

"AmigOj  I  know  what  it  is  that  frets  you," 
she  said,  sympathetically.  "  But  be  of  good 
cheer.  To-night  is  His  Excellency's  ball  and 
you  fear  she  wiO  put  public  affront  upon  you 
by  remaining  away,  when  it  is  given  in  her 
honor.  It  will  not  be  so.  I  did  send  to  her 
a  note  this  morning:  here  is  her  reply." 

She  put  an  open  letter  into  Hamilton's 
hand  and  watched  him  with  serious  eyes 
while  he  read  it. 

"Dear  Seftora  Montargez,"  it  ran,  "If  I 
cannot  wholly  understand  your  solicitude  for 
the  person  mentioned,  I  can  at  least  afford  to 
be  merciful  in  so  small  a  matter  as  that  which 
gives  you  anxiety.  Yes,  I  will  come;  but  I 
^all  be  grateful  if  you  will  make  it  known  to 
all  His  Excellency's  guests  that  I  come  as 
Mr.  Stemroyd's  promised  wife  and  that  this 
will  be  my  last  appearance  at  a  function  of 
any  sort  in  Venador.  My  father  has  given 
orders  for  his  yacht  to  be  provisioned  and 
equipped  for  inunediate  sailing,  and  we  leave 
at  sundown  to-morrow.  Yours  sincerely, 
Helen  Forsythe." 

^^AtnigOy  there  is  yet  time,"  said  Seftora 
Montargez  as  Hamilton  put  the  letter  back 
into  her  hand  without  speaking,  the  Savage  in 
her  rising  in  waves  of  fierce  resentment  and 
crowding  the  Woman  back.  "  Ah,  you  should 
have  killed  that  Stemroyd — a  thing  like  that 
deserves  no  less.  And  that  he  should  gain 
the  Senorita  Forsythe  instead  of  suffering — 
DioSy  it  is  monstrous.  The  half  as  much 
against  Felipe  and  he  be  already  in  an  im- 
kiiown  grave." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  unfortunately,  seftora, 
His  Excellency's  ways  and  my  ways  cannot 
always  be  reconciled." 

"I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that — 
unless  that  you  fear  to  be  connect;  fear  that 
his  Govemment  will  take  action.  But  that 
need  not  be,  amigo.  The  hand  that  strikes 
need  not  be  your  own.  A  word  from  you  to 
His  Excellency  and  the  order  goes  officially  to 
the  Secret  Guard  and — tschl  the  betrayer  dis- 
appears.   Or  shall  I  speak  to  Felipe  for  you? 
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We  owe  you  so  much,  His  Excellency  and  I. 
Shall  I  speak  for  you,  amigo?'^ 

"No,  thank  you,  seiiora.  I  prefer  to  let 
matters  rest  as  they  are." 

"Oh,  you  have  not  the  fire — you  have  not 
the  passion,  you  cold  Americanos.  You 
know  as  litde  how  to  hate  as  how  to  love. 
Look  how  you  stand — like  a  stone — ^yester- 
day. Look  how  this  woman  of  ice,  this  Mees 
Forsyt'e,  turn  and  walk  away,  with  just  a  lip 
drawn  up  at  the  comer  and  a  hand  that  never 
even  shake.  It  is  only  I  who  bum — ^I,  who 
have  nothing  to  lose.  All  I  ever  want  is  to 
see  you  happy,  and  happiness,  I  find  out, 
could  only  come  to  you  with  her.  And  you 
let  even  that  go  and  do  nothing." 

"I  couldn't  do  anything  that  would  give 
me  back  the  day  before  yesterday,"  replied 
Hamilton,  bitteriy.  "You  know,  of  course, 
that  that  fellow  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said 
that  if  I  had  not  broken  guard  they'd  have 
brou^t  me  to  trial  and  shot  me.  That's 
why  I  fled.  If  I  had  had  power,  influence, 
wealth  to  back  me  up,  I  could  have  got  a  stay 
of  proceedings — at  least  until  my  case  was 
looked  into  thoroughly  and  my  wild  story 
sifted  to  the  bottom.  But,  lacking  these,  I 
knew  how  it  would  be:  A  drum-head  court 
martial;  charges  which  I  could  not  disprove, 
could  only  meet  with  a  tale  so  wild  that  no 
one  wotild  believe;  then  I  should  be  taken 
out  in  the  gray  of  the  moming  and  shot  like  a 
dog.  And  I  was  young — and*-and  life,  after 
aU,  is  sweet." 

"Was  it  not  the  troth  then — the  charge 
against  you?" 

"What  does  it  matter— now?  You  would 
expect  me  to  deny  it  if  it  were.  It  was  true  in 
substance,  but  it  was  false  in  fact.  You've 
heard  the  case  of  that  French  fellow,  Dreyfus? 
It  was  something  like  that.  I  was  the  tool  of 
a  man  higher  up— ^  man  whose  word  would 
have  been  pitted  against  my  word,  had  I 
come  to  trial.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
doing,  but  I  was  caught  with  the  goods,  as 
they  say  in  my  country,  and  my  case  was 
utterly  hopeless.  I  don't  blame  Stemroyd — 
altogether.  He  was  the  guard  on  duty  at  the 
time  of  my  escape  and  I  suppose  he  was  pun- 
ished for  his  carelessness." 

SeJIora  Montaigez  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
sleeve  again  and  looked  up  at  him  with  tender 
eyes. 

"Amiga,  why  did  you  not  say  all  this  to 
Mees  Forsyt'e  yesterday?"  she  queried,  re- 
proadifully.    ''She  is  cold  but  she  is  woman 


and  she  care.  Why  did  you  not  tell  her,  as 
you  have  told  me?" 

"Because  she  would  have  believed  it  as 
litde  as,  in  your  heart,  you  yourself  believe  it, 
seiiora.  It  is  just  exactly  what  any  woman 
would  expect  any  man  to  say  imder  the 
circumstances.  There  never  was  a  thief 
caught  yet  who  didn't  say  that  he  was  the 
innocent  victim  of  some  one  else.  That's 
part  of  the  game.  I  think  I'd  rather  have 
her  go  away  believing  me  honest  enough  to 
take  my  medicine  than  look  on  me  as  a 
cowardly  liar.  She  won't  say  anything  about 
this  to  her  father,  nor  to  any  other  of  my 
countrymen  when  she  gets  back  home,  and 
she  won't  let  Stemroyd  do  it,  either.  I  ex- 
pect that's  how  he  got  her  to  ratify  their  semi- 
engagement." 

"You  are  a  strange  people,  you  Ameri- 
canos," said  Seiiora  Montargez,  shaking  her 
head  slowly.  "You  are  a  very  strange 
people.  You  keep  the  steel  from  the  hearts 
of  your  enemies  and  drive  it  into  yoiu-  own. 
I  cannot  see  when  will  be  the  end  of  this  for 
her  and  for — ^you." 

And  long  after  Hamilton  had  left  her,  she 
stood  there  trying  to  think  it  out.. 
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The  spectacular  side  of  President  Montar- 
gez's  character,  never  more  glaringly  mani- 
fest than  when  his  capital  was  en  /^,  came 
out  in  full  flower  at  the  ball  that  night. 

A  small,  dark,  thickset  man  with  close- 
set  wolfish  eyes,  a  hook  nose,  a  pointed  black 
beard,  and  a  superabundance  of  fierce  black 
mustache,  he  would  have  been  conspicuous 
by  the  craft  and  croelty  of  his  coimtenance 
without  the  blaze  of  medals  and  orders  with 
which  hb  person  was  decorated,  or  the  red 
ribbon  and  jeweled  star  which  ^owed  in  the 
opening  of  his  evening  collar. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  he  and  Seiiora 
Montargez,  in  amber  and  gold,  and  diamond 
crowned  like  any  queen,  made  their  entry  in 
state,  and  Miss  Forsythe  was  conscious  of  a 
mingled  sense  of  disappointment  and  relief 
that  Hamilton  was  not  with  them. 

He  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  after 
the  dancing  had  begun.  And  even  then,  his 
stay  was  brief,  y^t  not  brief  enough  to  avert 
the  element  of  tragedy  which  was  to  make  the 
night  conspicuous  and  his  memory  of  it 
humiliating.    . 
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It  was  Senora  Montargez  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  it.  With  that  species  of  craft 
for  which  the  women  of  the  Latin  races  are 
remarkable,  she  had  contrived  that  the  after- 
supper  dance  should  find  HamUton  and  Miss 
Forsythe  brought  together  in  one  set  of 
lanciers  while  Stemroyd  w^  cast  into  an- 
other. The  champagne  had  flowed  freely  at 
table  and  it  had  been  Senora  Montargez's 
pleasure  to  appropriate  Stemroyd  imto  her- 
self and  to  see  that  he  had  plenty. 

She  appropriated  him  again  in  the  dance 
and,  from  the  tail  of  her  eye,  watched  the 
effect  upon  Hamilton  and  Miss  Forsythe 
when  they  found  themselves  thrown  together 
in  the  "set'*  forming  near  to  the  windows 
giving  access  to  the  balcony.  As  an  "effect," 
however,  it  was  distinctly  disappointing;  for, 
beyond  a  slight  hardening  of  Helen's  coimte- 
nance  as  she  looked  up  and  saw  Hamilton 
approaching  her,  and  a  mere  shadow  of  pal- 
lor on  his,  there  was  no  outward  show  of 
the  feelings  thb  coup  of  the  senora's  engen- 
dered. 

Hamilton  knew,  instinctively,  that  it  was 
her  doing,  but  he  knew  also  that  Miss  For- 
sythe would  believe  it  a  trick  of  his  own,  and 
made  haste  to  relieve  her  of  an  embarrassing 
situation.  As  surely  as  if  she  had  told  him 
in  so  many  words,  he  knew  that  she  would 
spare  him  the  affront  of  declining  to  dance 
with  him,  of  publicly  putting  him  to  shame, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  realized  that  every 
atom  of  womanhood  in  her  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  touching  his  hand,  the  indignity 
of  having  his  arm  encircle  her. 

How  splendid  she  was  in  her  cold  white 
calmness,  her  unspoken  contempt  of  him. 
Not  a  tremor,  not  a  change  of  color,  although 
he  knew  that  her  very  soul  was  shaken  with 
the  dread  of  having  to  touch  him.  Only  her 
eyes  spoke,  and  they  simply  threw  him  back 
upon  himself  and  challenged  all  the  manhood 
that  was  in  him. 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Forsythe,"  he  said, 
as  he  stopped  and  bowed  before  her.  "  I  see 
that,  like  myself,  you  are  tired  of  the  gayety 
and  care  to  dance  no  more  to-night.  Sef^ora 
MoQtargez  has  told  me  that  she  fancies  you 
are  wearied  and  has  commissioned  me  to  find 
you  a  quiet  resting  place.  May  I  place  you  a 
chair  on  His  Excellency's  private  balcony? 
You  will  be  free  from  intrusion  there." 

The  merest  shadow  of  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  straight-looking,  challenging 
eyes  told  him  that  she  was  grateful  for  this 


consideration  of  her  feelings  and  not  a  little 
surprised  into  the  bargain. 

"Thank  you — ^yes — if  I  can  be  sure  of  being 
imdisturbed,"  she  replied,  and  followed  him 
out  upon  the  balcony. 

He  found  a  chair  and  placed  it  for  her,  at 
a  far  comer,  near  to  the  rail,  where  she  could 
look  down  on  the  illuminated  gardens;  then 
he  turned  to  go. 

"Is  there  nothing  else  I  can  do  for  you?" 
he  asked.  "  Can  I  get  you  an  ice — ^a  glass  of 
champagne — anything?  ". 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  coldly, 
as  she  took  her  seat  and  leaned  her  full  white 
arm  upon  the  balustrade,  her  cheek  upon  her 
hand,  and  looked  down  at  the  festoons  of 
lanterns  that  swimg  softly  in  the  moist,  warm 
fragrance  of  the  night.  "You  said  I  might 
be  sure  of  being  undisturbed  here." 

A  little  gush  of  color  came  over  Hamilton's 
face  and  his  lips  tightened  and  curled  inward. 

"So  you  may,"  he  said.  "At  the  least, 
remember  that  I  never  lied  to  you  yet."  He 
waited  for  her  to  reply  but,  beyond  a  sUght 
upward  movement  of  her  shoulder,  she  gave 
no  evidence  that  she  had  heard.  "I  under- 
stand that  you  are  leaving  Venador  to-mor- 
row," he  went  on.  "May  one  wish  you 
Godspeed,  Miss  Forsythe,  and  thank  you  for 
very  many  happy  hours?" 

"Is  it  necessary?"  she  said,  without  turn- 
ing. "May  I  not  remind  you  again  that  you 
said  I  i^oidd  be  undisturbed?  Good  night, 
Mr.  Hamilton.  I  don't  expect  that  we  shall 
meet  again." 

"Nor  I,"  he  replied.  "That's  why  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  yoiu-  kindness  to  a  poor 
exiled  devU  who —  Well,  no  matter.  Good 
night  and  good-by.  Miss  Forsythe.  I  hope 
you  will  be  happy.  I  hope  God  will  bless  you 
all  your  whole  life  through." 

If  it  had.  been  Miss  Forsythe's  intention  to 
reply,  it  was  forestalled  by  Stemroyd's 
sudden  lurching  out  upon  the  balcony  and 
coming  between  them  in  a  white  heat  of 
passion  fed  by  the  flame  of  champagne. 

"Look  here,  you  know,  this  thing  won't 
work  with  me,"  he  cried,  turning  and  shaking 
his  hand  at  Hamilton.  "Miss  Forsythe's 
had  enough  of  you,  more  than  enough,  you 
danmed  traitor,  and  if  you  don't  sheer  off 
and  stop  annoying  her,  there's  apt  to  be 
trouble.  Oh,  yes;  I  know.  That's  all  right, 
Helen.  Beg  pardon  for  bad  language  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  when  a  man's  face  to 
face  with  an  article  like  this  fellow  he  can't 
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be  choice  in  his  expressions.  I've  given  you 
my  word  I  won't  betray  him,  and  so,  of 
course,  I  won't.  But  if  he's  wise,  he'll  sheer 
off  and  go  back  to  his  friends  in  this  Nigger 
Republic  and  keep  out  of  your  way." 

Hamilton  shut  his  hands  hard  and  kept  his 
temper  well  in  check. 

"Mr.  Stemroyd,"  he  said,  "let  me  warn 
you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  be  a  litde  more 
careful  in  your  expressions.  Whether  govern- 
ments take  action  or  not,  it  is  very  little 
satisfaction  for  a  dead  man — and  men  have 
died  in  Venador  for  smaller  things  than  call- 
ing it  a  *Nigger  Republic'." 

"I  don't  care  what  they've  died  for.  You 
can't  muzzle  my  speech.  No,  nor  frighten 
me,  either,  you  and  your  nigger  butcher  of  a 
master." 

"Stemroyd,  for  your  own  sake " 

"  You  go  to  the  devil  with  me  and  my  sake. 
I  don't  want  any  intervention  on  my  behalf 
from  a^ fellow  like  you.  You  would  have  sold 
your  own  country,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
you'd  sell  this  one  if  you  got  a  chance.  I 
know  its  history  and  I  know  yours.  You're 
in  fitting  company,  my  friend,  when  you  get 
away  from  white  men  and  cast  in  your  lot 
with  a  fellow  like  Montargez — a  nigger,  who 
carved  his  way  to  the  presidency  with  a 
butcher's  cleaver  and  would  be  hanged  to- 
morrow, if  he  got  his  just  deserts." 

"Shut  up,  you  fool,"  said  Hamilton,  catch- 
ing him  by  the  arm.  "Men  have  been  shot 
down  here  like  beasts  for  less  than  that." 

The  window  behind  him  clicked  softly 
and,  turning,  he  saw  that  His  Excellency  and 
Senora  Montargez  had  come  out  upon  the 
balcony. 

Miss  Forsythe  rose,  a  little  pale  and  a  little 
shaken,  and  stood  with  her  hand  resting 
upon  the  balcony  rail.  But  Stemroyd, 
flushed  with  wme  and  the  courage  which 
comes  of  it,  shook  out  a  rasping  laugh  and 
stood  his  ground  without  blenching. 

"The  old  adage  verified.  President,"  he 
said,  flippantly.  "Listeners  never  hear  any 
good  of  themselves.  Come  of  a  free-bom, 
free-speaking  people,  you  know.  Must  take 
us  as  you  find  us." 

"And  always  I  find  them  charming,"  re- 
sponded Montargez  with  a  bow,  and  a  smile 
that  showed  his  small,  crowded  teeth. 
"Senor  Hamedton  is  good  friend  but  very 
poor  partner.  Amigo,  is  this  the  way  you 
treat  Madame?  The  next  dance  is  yours  and 
yet  you  put  us  to  the  trouble  of  seeking  you  out 


like  this.  Take  him  away,  Dolores,  mia. 
We  cannot  leave  our  guests  of  the  ballroom 
deserted  by  us  both." 

"  Your  Excellency — "  began  Hamilton  with 
a  nervous  glance  toward  Stemroyd.  But 
Montargez  intermpted  him  with  a  laugh  and 
a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Tut!  tut!  A  mere  bagatelle — a.  mere 
Americano  jest.  And  they  are  so  famous  for 
their  jests,  the  Americanos,"  he  said,  gayly. 
"Senor  Stemroyd  is  a  guest,  amigo,  and  to  the 
true  host  the  guest  should  always  have  carte 
blanche.  A  *  Neeger  Republeek.'  He  is  good 
joke,  that." 

"Got  to  take  us  as  you  find  us,"  reasserted 
Stemroyd,  waving  his  hand.  *  *  Always  speak 
my  mind.  There  goes  the  music,  Helen. 
Coming  in  to  dance?  You've  not  given  me 
one  to-night."  • 

"No,"  said  Miss  Forsythe,  with  just  the 
suspicion  of  a  shake  in  her  voice.  "Call  the 
carriage,  please,  and  take  me  home.  I  trust 
His  Excellency  and  Senora  Montargez  will 
pardon  my  going,  but  I  am  tired  and  have 
much  to  do  before  we  sail  to-morrow.  Good 
night,  seftora,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
all  your  kindnesses.  Good  night.  Your  Ex- 
cellency.   I  think  we  shall  not  meet  again." 

"So  then,  it  is  good-by  as  well  as  good- 
night, senorita,"  said  the  President  as  he  bent 
over  her  hand  and  touched  it  lightly  with 
his  lips.  "Bear  away  with  you  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  Venador  and  commend  me 
to  the  good  colonel,  your  father,  when  next 
you  see  him.  I  regret  he  is  not  here  to- 
night." 

"It  was  impossible,  Your  Excellency.  He 
is  sleeping  on  the  yacht  to-night  and  enter- 
taining friends  who  called  unexpectedly  and 
foimd  us  imprepared.  Good  night  and  good- 
by,  again.    Are  you  coming,  John?" 

"In  a  moment,"  replied  Stemroyd,  linger- 
ing to  make  his  adieux,  and  then,  without  so 
much  as  a  look  in  Hamilton's  direction,  Miss 
Forsythe  passed  in  through  the  swinging 
windows  to  wait  for  her  fiancS^s  coming  in 
the  ballroom.  "Well,  good-by,  senora,  and 
thanks  for  a  pleasant  evening,"  finished 
Steftiroyd  with  the  nonchalance  and  the  easy 
familiarity  which  is  bom  of  wine.  "Good- 
by,  President.  Sorry  if  I  ruffled  your 
feathers.    No  hard  feelings,  I  hope." 

"Not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least,  senor. 
Banish  it  from  your  mind,"  replied  Mon- 
targez, genially.  "It  is  the  water  and  the 
back  of  the  duck — ^nothing  more." 
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Stemroyd  laughed  and  passed  on;  yet,  in 
the  brief  moment  of  his  going  by,  Hamilton 
contrived  to  whisper  something  to  him. 

"Get  out  of  Venador  to-night,"  he  ssdd, 
under  his  breath. 

Stemroyd  looked  at  him  over  the  angle  of 
his  shoulder. 

"You  go  to  the  devQ!"  he  flung  back;  then 
he  lurched  into  the  ballroom  to  join  Helen. 
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"Then  we  must  have  other  imiforms  for 
my  bodyguard/'  said  His  Excellency,  tipping 
back  in  his  d^  chair  and  ^ancing  over  at 
Hamilton,  scratching  away  at  his  writmg 
table  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  "Did  it 
not  strike  you,  last  night,  that  those  they  have 
at  present  are  a  trifle  too  somber,  amigo?  A 
breastplate  of  brass,  to  match  the  helmet,  and 
a  scarlet  plume  in  place  of  a  white  one  would 
give  a  touch  of  much-needed  color.  You 
might  sketch  out  a  design  when  I  go  to  take 
my  siesta.    You  are  clever  at  things  like  that." 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  next  day  and  the 
scene  was  that  particular  apartment  in  the 
Executive  Palace  which  His  Excellency  was 
wont  to  allude  to  jocularly  as  his  workshop. 
Outside,  in  the  passage  which  ran  by  the  one 
door  giving  access  to  the  large  square  room, 
a  sentry  paced,  his  footsteps  faintly  audible 
as  he  continued  his  monotonous  journey. 
Through  the  window  which  looked  down  upon 
the  patio  the  sunlight  came  in  yellow  oblongs 
and,  dim  in  the  distance,  sounded  the  tinkling 
bells  of  the  mule  train  coming  down  from  the 
copper  mines. 

His  Excellency  and  his  secretary  were 
transacting  the  private  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment after  the  manner  of  an  unlimited 
monarchy. 

Of  a  sudden,  however,  the  sentry's  footsteps 
halted,  there  was  the  sound  of  a  challenge, 
then  a  tap  at  the  door  and,  in  answer  to  the 
President's  own  word  of  permission,  the  door 
itself  was  opened  and  a  liveried  servant  en- 
tered with  a  card  on  a  golden  platter. 

Montargez  took  it  up,  made  a  soimd  in- 
dicative of  mild  surprise  as  he  glanced  at  it, 
and  then  threw  it  down  upon  his  desk. 

"Yes,  by  all  means,"  he  said  to  the  waiting 
servant.  "Show  her  in  without  delay.  Pre- 
pare yourself  for  a  surprise,  amigo"  he  added 
to  Hamilton  as  the  man  bowed  and  left  the 
room.    "It  is  always  the  unexpected  that 


happens,  is  it  not?     Mees  Forsyt'e  has  just 
requested  an  immediate  audience." 

"Miss  Forsythe?" 

Hamilton  half  rose  to  his  feet,  pale  with  a 
sudden  inrush  of  conviction,  but  before  he 
could  speak  another  word,  the  door  opened 
and  dosed,  the  click  of  the  sentry's  heels  as 
he  resumed  his  march  began  again,  and  Miss 
Forsythe,  pale  and  breathing  hard,  came 
down  the  length  of  the  room  toward  the 
President's  desk. 

"So  then,  it  was  not  good-by,  after  all, 
sefiorita,"  said  His  Excellency,  rising  with  a 
smile.  "Figure  to  yourself  the  delight  it 
gives  me.  But  may  I  ask  to  what  I  owe  the 
honor  of  this  unexpected  visit?" 

"President  Montargez,"  said  Helen,  rest- 
ing a  shaking  hand  upon  the  desk  and  leaning 
over  toward  him,  "I  won't  mince  matters. 
I  have  come  to  save  you  from  an  act  of  mad- 
ness which,  if  consunmiated,  will  bring  you 
into  serious  conflict  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  If  Mr.  John  Stemroyd  is 
not  delivered  up  before  my  father's  yacht 
sails — and  delivered  up  alive,  at  that — ^I 
shall  commimicate  the  facts  by  cable  to 
Washington  and  you  miist  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

"Facts?  Washington?  Mr.  Stemroyd? 
Sefiorita,  you  speak  to  me  in  riddles.  What 
are  these  'facts'  in  which  you  appear  to  think 
I  have  an  interest?" 

"Mr.  Stemroyd  left  me  at  the  door  of  the 
hacienda  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  last  night 
and  set  out  on  foot  to  return  to  his  hotel. 
He  never  reached  it.  I  have  since  learned 
that  his  hat,  battered  and  blood-stained,  was 
^  found  in  the  Square  Venadorez  at  dawn  this 
morning." 

"P«r  Dies,  how  terrible!  Do  you  think 
he  can  have  been  murdered,  seftorita?" 

"I  have  come  to  you  to  ask  that.  It  will 
be  a  sorry  day  for  you,  President  Montargez, 
if  he  has." 

"For  me,  sefiorita?  Pray  be  rati<Hial. 
How — ^beyond  the  interest  I  must,  of  course, 
take  in  the  sefior  as  your  fiancSj  and  a  natural 
desire  to  help  you — can  diis  be  of  importance 
to  me?" 

"Because,  if  he  has  been  murdered," 
replied  Helen,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
eyes,  "I  know  that  it  has  been  done  by  your 
orders." 

"Sefiorita  Forsyt'e,  this  is  an  open  insult!" 

"Sefior  Montargez,  it  is  something  more — 
it  is  tnUhl    I  felt  afraid  of  it  last  night.    I 
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tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  he  had  been 
plied  with  wine  and  would  not  listen." 

"Senorita,  let  us  terminate  the  interview; 
for  you  pile  insult  on  insult,  and  all  are  un- 
warranted. I  know  nothing  of  the  man.  And 
if  it  please  you  to  communicate  these  absurd 
charges  to  your  Government,  you  are  at 
libcil^  to  do  so  whenever  it  best  suits  your 
convenience." 

"I  have  taken  a  step  toward  that  end 
already,"  responded  Helen,  throwing  back 
her  head.  ''I  learned  last  night  that  the 
United  States  cruiser  OlyphatU  is  lying  in 
the  waters  of  Akapulka  Bay,  two  hundred 
miles  down  the  coast.  I  wired  to  the  com- 
mander this  morning — ^in  my  father's  name — 
that  his  vessel  is  needed  instantly  in  the 
harbor  of  Venador  to  protect  American 
interests.  Senor  Montargez,  will  you  or  will 
you  not  give  up  Mr.  Strenroyd  alive?  " 

"Senorita  Forsyt'e,"  replied  His  Excel- 
lency with  a  hand-wave  of  dismissal,  ''I 
have  already  told  you  I  know  nothing." 

For  just  a  moment  Miss  Forsythe  stood 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"Then  you  will  have  to  take  the  con- 
sequences— ^you  and  your  confederalel"  she 
said,  with  a  gesture  toward  Hamilton. 
"President  Montargez,  my  country  can 
avenge  as  well  as  defend." 

Then  the  door  opened  and  shut,  and  she 
was  out  of  the  room,  past  the  sentry,  and 
hurrying  dizzily  down  the  staircase  toward 
the  patio.  In  the  passage  below,  another 
door  opened,  the  door  of  Sefiora  Montargez's 
private  suite,  and  a  slim,  ring-crowded  hand 
stretched  forth  and  beckoned  to  her. 

Meantime,  in  His  Excellency's  "work- 
shop" the  f^ident  and  his  secretary  stood 
looking  at  each  other  and — ^understanding. 

"Montargez,  tjiis  is  a  dangerous  game," 
said  Hamilton,  after  a  pause.  "The  United 
States  is  not  a  power  to  be  trifled  with,  and  it 
holds  the  persons  of  its  citizens  sacred.  When 
did  you  take  the  man?" 

"Last  night — ^in  the  Square  Venadorez. 
'Neegars '  took  him.  It  was  my  whim  that  it 
should  be  so." 

"Was  he  assassinated?" 

"No.    That  is  to  come." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"In  the  cells  below  the  palace,"  responded 
Montargez,  as  he  seated  himself  again  in 
his  desk  chair  and  lit  a  cigarette.  "The 
'Neegar  Butcher'  will  attend  to  him." 

Hamilton  made  a  couple  of  nervous  turns 


up  and  down  the  roorh,  then  halted  before  the 
Ftesident  and  rested  both  hands  on  the  desk. 

"Montargez,  let  me  advise  you,"  he  said, 
earnestly.  " Give  the  man  up.  No!  it's  not 
a  laughing  matter.  I'm  not  jesting;  I'm  in 
deadly  earnest.    Give  the  man  up  1" 

"Not  until  I  give  him  up  to  the  quicklime 
after  the  'Neegar  Butcher'  is  done  with  him." 

"But  what's  the  good  of  it,  Montargez? 
A  mere  spite  isn't  worth  the  price  you'll  have 
to  pay.  A  United  States  war  vessel  lying  off 
there  in  the  harbor  could  blow  your  whole 
ilation  to  dust  in  five  minutes.  For  God's 
sake  be  reasonable!  Let  the  man  go. 
Won't  you?    For  my  sake?" 

"No,"  said  Montargez,  banging  his  fist 
down  upon  the  desk.  "No,  and  No,  and 
No!  Not  for  you — ^not  for  all  Venador — ^not 
for  the  whole  United  States!  Is  that  plain 
enough  ?  Montargez  is  *  a  neegar  who  carved 
his  way  to  the  presidency  with  a  butcher's 
cleaver,'  eh?  Well,  the  butcher  and  the 
cleaver  will  introduce  themselves  to  him 
when  this  cigarette  is  finiished." 

"But  if  the  cruiser  answers  the  call  and 
comes  to-day " 

"Let  it!  It  will  come  too  late.  Before 
they  can  find  even  the  shadow  of  a  clew  to  the 
grave,  the  quicklime  will  have  left  nothing." 

Hamilton's  face  was  as  pale  as  a  dead  face 
now,  and  his  hands  were  twitching  nervously. 
He  made  one  or  two  more  turns  up  and  down 
the  room,  then  flung  himself  into  the  chair 
before  his  writing  table  and  began  to  pen 
something  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

He  got  up  after  a  moment  and  carried  the 
thing  he  had  written  over  to  the  President's 
desk;  then,  as  His  Excellency  tilted  his  chair 
and  bent  forward  to  read,  there  was  a  quick 
movement,  a  sharp  click,  and  he  found  him- 
self looking  into  the  bore  of  a  six-shooter. 

"Per  Dios — "  he  began,  but  Hamilton's 
tense  voice  broke  in  upon  him. 

"Lower  your  voice  and  keep  your  hand 
away  from  that  bell ! "  it  said.  "If  you  make 
an  attempt  to  call  the  sentry  or  to  get  at  the 
pistol  in  that  drawer,  I'll  blow  the  whole  top 
of  your  head  off — so  help  me  God,  I  will! 
I've  been  the  under  dog  in  an  unequal  fight 
for  five  wretched  years,  Montargez,  but  there's 
nothing  on  earth  that  can  bring  me  down  to 
butchery." 

"Amigo — "  quavered  forth  His  Excellency 
in  a  frightened  whisper.  "Amigo,  I  have 
been  yoiu:  friend " 

"Wait  a  moment  until  I  remove  that  bell. 
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Thank  you.  Now  look  at  that  paper.  It's 
an  order  for  Stemroyd's  instant  release  and 
for  a  horse  to  carry  him  to  the  coast.  Take 
up  your  pen  and  sign  it.  Sign  it,  do  you  hear 
me? — or  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man  I'll 
shatter  your  head  like  an  eggshell." 

Mohtargez  took  up  his  pen  and  scrawled 
his  signature  on  the  bottom  of  the  order. 

"Blot  it,"  said  Hamilton,  "and  push  it  over 
to  me.  Thank  you.  Now  one  last  require- 
ment. Put  your  clasped  hands  on  the  top  of  * 
your  head  and  sit  perfectly  still.  If  you 
make  any  more  noise  than  a  sleeping  cat,  if 
you  stir  so  much  as  one  finger,  I'll  fire — and 
you've  seen  enough  of  my  marksmanship  at 
target  practice  to  feel  pretty  certain  that  I 
shan't  miss  my  aim." 

Still  keeping  His  Excellency  covered,  he 
took  up  the  paper,  backed  over  to  the  door 
and  opened  it  a  few  inches. 

"Sentry I"  he  called. 

The  footsteps  in  the  passage  halted. 

"Si,  setlor?" 

Hamilton  slipped  the  signed  order  behind 
him  and  out  through  the  partly  opened  door. 

"Give  this  order  from  His  Excellency  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard  and  tell  him  to  act 
upon  it  instantly,"  he  said.  "Move  lively- 
it's  urgent." 

The  paper  was  taken  from  his  hand  and  the 
steps  of  the  sentry  went  off  down  the  passage. 
Hamilton  shut  the  door,  and,  still  keeping  his 
man  covered,  leaned  against  it,  waiting. 

Once  Montargez  attempted  to  speak,  but 
he  waved  him  peremptorily  to  silence.  The 
sentry  came  back  to  his  post  and  resumed 
his  monotonous  pacing  back  and  forth. 
Minutes  that  seemed  like  hours  crept  leaden- 
ly  by;  then,  of  a  sudden,  there  came  a  clatter 
of  hoof -beats  across  the  patio  and  dinning 
off.  into  the  distance,  and  Hamilton  gave  a 
long,  low  sigh. 

He  waited  until  the  noise  of  the  thudding 
hoofs  had  diminished  to  a  mere  thread  of 
sound,  then  he  left  his  post  before  the  door 
and  went  back  to  Montargez.  His  Ex- 
cellency had  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
first  shock  of  surprise  and  terror  and  sat 
glowering  at  him  like  a  small,  malignant  fury. 

"You  can't  expect  that  I  will  overlook  this, 
Seiior  Hameelton,"  he  said,  maliciously.  "  It 
is  the  act  of  a  traitor,  and  traitors  I  forgive 
never." 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  replied 
Hamilton.  "I  ask  nothing  of  you  but  the 
smallest  possible  favor — ^ten  minutes'  grace; 


no  more.  President  Montargez,"  he  leaned 
over  the  desk  and  looked  His  Excellency 
straight  in  the  eyes,  "President  Montargez, 
I've  been  the  imder  dog  in  a  fight  with  Fate 
this  many  a  day,  and  any  man  who  has  even 
the  faintest  glinuner  of  manhood  in  him  likes 
to  see  the  imder  dog  get  a  single  chance,  at 
least.  Give  me  one.  I'm  a  man  without  a 
coimtry  to  appeal  to  or  a  flag  to  protect  me, 
and  this  is — ^this  must  be — ^the  end  of  Venador 
for  me.  I  was  a  friend  to  it  and  to  you  in  the 
days  that  have  been.  Now  show  your  ap- 
preciation and  give  me  the  one  chance  I  ask." 

"What  chance?   What  do  you  ask  of  me?  " 

"Give  me  ten  minutes'  grace.  The  order 
you  signed  called  for  two  horses — one  for 
Stemroyd,  the  other  to  wait  in  the  patio  for 
me.  Promise  me  to  sit  as  you  are  for  ten 
minutes  after  I  leave  this  room;  then  give  the 
alarm,  and,  if  your  guards  can  catch  me,  I'm 
theirs — and  yours!  As  God  hears  me,  I'll 
take  my  medicine  like  a  man.  That's  the 
imder  dog's  chance.    Will  you  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

His  Excellency  looked  at  him  for  an  instant 
and  then  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  vicious  sort  of  smile. 
"You  can't  escape  rae,  anyhow;  for  in  ten 
minutes'  time  the  telegraph  can  flash  the 
news  all  round  the  outposts  of  Venador  and 
my  people  will  be  waiting  to  head  you  off. 
Take  your  *  chance' — it's  all  you  may  ever 
expect  from  me  in  the  way  of  mercy;  be 
assured  of  that." 

"Thank  you,  President,"  said  Hamilton, 
simply.  "I  won't  whme  if  you  get  me,  aud 
I'll  take  my  medicine  standing  up.  My 
regards  to  Sefiora  Montargez,  and — good- 
by." 

Then  he  stepped  to  the  door,  whirled  it 
open,  closed  it  after  him  and  went  down  the 
stairs  on  a  hard  run. 

In  the  patio  a  horse  was  standing,  and  close 
beside  it,  Sefiora  Montargez  and  Helen 
Forsythe.  The  sight  of  them  shook  his  nerve 
for  a  moment,  but  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  made  a  dash  for  die  horse. 

"Amigo — ^the  Seiior  Stemroyd — he  is  escape 
— he  go  that  way!"  cried  Sefiora  Montargez, 
as  he  came  running  up. 

"I  know,"  he  answered,  with  a  laugh  far 
down  in  his  throat.  "I  set  him  free.  His 
Excellency  will  tell  you.  Addios,  sefiora.  If 
we  meet  again  it  will  be  in  another  world." 

Speaking,  he  turned  to  Miss  Forsythe;  his 
arms  reached  out  and  clasped  her  as  he  put 
his  foot  m  the  stirrup,  then,  like  another 
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Lochinvar,  he  swung  her  up,  planted  her  on 
the  pommel  before  him,  and,  holding  her 
there,  slapped  the  horse's  flank  with  an  open 
hand  and  tore  out  of  the  patio  in  a  gallop. 

"Cling  to  me! — ^look  at  me! — ^let  me  speak 
to  you!"  he  said  to  Helen  as  the  horse  tore 
onward  with  them.  "I've  only  ten  minutes  to 
live,  and  I  only  asked  those  that  I  might  make 
my  way  to  you  and  speak.  I  wanted  you  to 
hear.  I  couldn't  die  until  I'd  told  you.  It's 
a  lie!  It's  a  lie,  do  vou  hear?  I  didnH  do 
that  thing!  I  was  a  tool — a,  dupe — a  scape- 
goat. In  the  very  shadow  of  death  I  tell  you 
I  didn't  do  it!" 

She  Kx)ked  up  at  him  with  bright,  swift 
eyes  and  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

"I  know,'*  she  said,  with  a  little  catch  in  her 
voice.  "Senora  Montargez  has  told  me.  I 
know,  know,  and  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  simply.  "It's 
worth  it  all  to  have  vou  know — and  care. 
Lbten :  I'm  going  to  put  you  down  presently. 
In  ten  minutes'  time  Montargez  will  have  his 
men  after  me.  I  tricked  him  and  got  Stem- 
royd  free,  and  I  can't  risk  your  life  by  hold- 
ing vou  like  this  when  the  bullets  begin  to 
flv."' 

"You  won't  put  me  down,"  she  broke  in. 
"You'll  put  me  behind  you.  Ivase  up  the 
horse  and  let  me  get  there  now.  They  won't 
— thev  daren't — shoot  me." 

**^Tiat  is  the  use,  Miss  Forsythe?  In  ten 
minutes'  time  the  telegraph  will  be  heading 
me  off  in  everj'  direction  but  the  sea,  and  to 
go  there —  What  is  the  use?  I  can  claim  no 
protect ioh  from  my  country's  flag,  and  your 
father's  vacht  does  not  lie  in  this  direction. 
Besides,  I  could  never  go  back  to  my  native 
land.  I  am  as  friendless  and  as  powerless 
now  as  ever.  What  is  there  for  a  poor  devil 
like  me  to  depend  upon  to  fight  such  strength 
as  that  of  those  who  ruined  me?" 

"There  is — copper,*^  she  answered  with  a 
little  hysterical  laugh.  "Let  me  get  behind 
you  now  and  here.  Let  me  *  get  behind  you ' 
in  that  other  struggle!  Ride  fast  or  those 
demons  of  Montargez  will  be  coming  before 
we  are  well  on  tlie  way.  There  is  copper 
behind  you!  There  is  copper! — ^there  is 
copper!    It  won't  fail  you.    Neither  will  I." 

It  was  a  good  half  hour  later  when  the 
burdened  horse  left  the  last  foot  of  solid  earth 
behind  and  panted  out  with  them  into  the 


clogging,  yellow  sand  of  the  coast;  though  the 
glittering  helmets  of  His  Excellency's  guards 
had  been  in  sight  for  the  last  mile  of  the  ride, 
not  a  solitary  shot  had  been  fired.  Sefiora 
Montargez  had  looked  out  for  that,  and  her 
private  purse  was  many  piastres  lighter,  that 
year. 

Panting  and  spent,  the  tired  horse  came  to 
the  journey's  end  and  lay  down  to  rest  the 
minute  his  riders  alighted.  Before  them,  the 
blank  sea  stretched,  a  water}'  solitude  under 
a  smiling,  sunlit  sky,  and  behind  them  the 
plain,  and  the  distant  coff'ee  fields,  and  the 
helmets  of  Montargez's  men. 

"We  have  come  to  the  end,"  said  Hamilton 
with  a  smile  of  resignation.  "It  might  just 
as  well  have  been  back  there  as  here,  Miss 
Forsythe.  Thank  you  for  all  you  would  have 
done  for  me;  thank  you  and  God  bless  you! 
It's  all  over,  you  see.  There  is  no  refuge 
here." 

But  it  came  even  as  he  spoke.  Round  the 
wooded  face  of  the  headland  to  the  north,  a 
snow-white  vessel  suddenly  swung,  a  cleft 
hill  of  leaping  froth  at  her  bow,  a  trail  of 
tattered  foam  laces  in  her  wake.  A  glint  of 
flame  and  a  puff"  of  smoke  shot  from  her  for- 
ward deck,  the  boom  of  a  salute  rolled  out 
over  the  waters  and  with  it,  a  glory  of  white 
and  scarlet  strijjes  knit  to  a  field  of  star-filled 
blue,  flashed  to  her  masthead  and  streamed 
out  against  the  sky. 

"There  is  your  refuge — ^there  your  duty — 
under  your  country's  flag,"  said  Helen, 
catching  Hamilton's  hand  in  hers.  "Don't 
fear  for  me.  I  am  safe  from  Montargez  and 
all  his  brood.  Go  back  and  face  it.  Go  back 
and  be  a  man.  Copf>er  is  behind  you.  I'm 
behind  vou.  You'll  find  me  there — in  Wash- 
ington — when  you  arrive,  (jo  back,  I  say 
— ^for  your  own  sake.  And  if  that  will  not 
stir  vou,  then — for  mine." 

"Helen!" 

"Go  back,  I  tell  you.  Give  me  a  clean 
name  to  go  with  this  clean  hand.  I  want  it 
— ^I  demand  it.  For — ^I  love  you!  I  love 
you!" 

Hamilton  caught  her  to  him  and  gave  her 
one  swift,  laughing  kiss;  then  he  flung  off 
his  coat  and  shoes  and  ran  down  to  the  water's 
edge;  and*,  so  long  as  she  could  see  anything 
through  her  tears,  she  saw  him  swimming  out 
to  that  ship  and  that  flag,  and  her  very  soul 
sang  with  the  joy  to  be. 
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"T^H ROUGH  dark  and  through  lights  as  through  that  night,  I  shall  hear,  however  I  fare. 

The  pulsing  drone  oj  a  riven  exhaust — a  hell  that  I  cannot  bear — 
The  throhy  throb,  throb  of  his  motor  blades  on  the  mystery  of  the  air, 

Twas  the  second  day  of  Sexos  Port  and  the  night  of  the  second  day 
That  our  tickers  clicked  our  numbers  and  calls  and  ordered  us  into  the  fray. 
Sixteen  we  flew  from  the  Roanoke  stage  and  circled  above  the  sea, 
Missing  the  fire  of  their  mortar  guns  which  thundered  upon  our  lee. 

We  knew  they  were  pushing  upon  our  flanks  their  worming  galler\'  tubes, 

And  had  seen  the  arms  of  their  burrowing  dredges  gaunt  on  their  oscillant  cubes; 

But  all  the  land  to  the  riverward  now  was  hidden  by  hordite  haze, 

And  we  could  not  see  the  landing  stage  or  the  yards  of  the  Southern  Ways. 

Regally  couchant,  assured  of  her  might,  lay  Sexos,  the  gate  of  the  West, 

Pulsing  and  blazing  with  sound  and  light  from  the  sea  to  the  hill-girt  crest 

Where  towered  her  roaring  wind-vane  wheels  through  the  reek  of  her  nights  and  days, 

StiflJAg  the  still  of  the  C(K>ler  air  as  they  mix  with  the  roar  of  the  ways, 

And  bitterness  grew  as  I  gazed  and  thought — gazed  long  though  the  sight  was  old, 

For  this  w^as  the  meed  of  the  nation's  blood,  when  her  bkx^d  was  bartered  for  gold. 

Our  mar-coils  had  tangled  their  wireless  waves,  though  our  vibrators  clicked  true, 

As  they  felt  to  sea  for  the  Francian  fleet  which  with  the  dusk  was  due. 

Far  to  the  north  on  a  cirrus  cloud  their  searchlights  spelt  some  word; 

But  their  cipher  code  was  unknown  to  us,  so  only  the  hearers  heard. 

An  hour  we  floated  at  poise  in  the  void  while  the  new  moon  sank  toward  the  west, 

When  again  our  tickers  clicked  our  call,  and  we  listened:  **Come  abreast: 

Vibrators  now  are  sensing  planes  which  left  La  Manche  last  night, 

They  travel  V'd  a  hundred  east,  and  soon,  will  be  in  sight." 

I  spoke  to  my  motorman  quietly:  we  set  the  righting  vanes. 

Saw  to  the  swing  of  the  motor  heads,  and  tightened  the  soaring  planes. 

Silently  shimmered  the  stars  through  the  dark  to  meet  the  shimmering  sea. 

And  between  the  two  hung  our  brittle  fleet,  membranous-winged  and  free; 

But  we  knew  in  the  drama  to  play  to-night  we  were — and  our  hearts  beat  strong — 

Fulfilling  the  dreams  of  a  hundred  centuries,  eager  but  patient  long. 
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Heat-lightninglike  flickered  the  sudden  east;  then  their  lights  flaunted  west  to  the  hills; 

And  we  watched  them  swing  through  the  ten-league  slant  their  swart  aluminum  bills. 

Silently  waited  their  pauseless  rush — twenty-eight  we  counted  in  all, 

When  nearly  impaled  I  dropt  close-vaned,  first  shooting  a  maxite  ball. 

We  swirled  far  wide  in  the  rush  of  their  wind  while  they  countered  lurnberingly 

And  opened  on  us  with  their  green-fire  guns,  but  wounded  only  the  sea. 

We  paid  no  heed  to  their  venomous  spite,  but  mounted  again  in  the  blue. 

Counting  the  wreck  of  the  dual  fleet;  breathing  to  grapple  anew. 

Three  of  our  ships  had  been  caught  and  rammed,  and  six  of  theirs  smitten  with  shells — 

One  drifted  south  with  her  float-vanes  jammed;  the  rest  were  froth  on  the  swells. 

Far,  far  below  for  a  little  space  hung  the  sheen  of  metal,  but  soon 

The  fragile  frames  had  faded  away — there  was  only  the  spray  and  the  moon. 

So  much  I  saw:  then  turned  our  helm  in  time  to  avoid  their  ram: 

Our  first  shell  had  missed,  but  our  second  struck  true,  and  she  burst  like  a  bursting  dam. 

The  green-fire  caught  to  her  motor  cans,  and  she  writhed  in  her  dire  distress. 

And  choked  to  death  in  the  roaring  draft  of  her  own  destructiveness; 

Ere  the  driving  wreckage  had  cleared  from  the  stars  we  shook  with  another  crash: 

Her  neighbor  had  grazed  our  west  float-vane,  and  we  staggered  as  under  a  lash, 

And  fell  a  thousand  feet  ere  we  caught — just  above  the  Roanoke  stage; 

Caught  just  in  time  to  drive  through  their  wings  as  they  chased  us.     In  a  rage 

With  trembling  hands  I  threw  the  bands  that  choked  the  leverage  trains; 

And  watched  them  fall  in  their  veering  scrawl  till  they  crushed  their  nether  vanes. 

I  saw  them  strike  on  the  crouching  earth  and  crunch  in  a  sobbing  heap. 

While  the  green-fire  burst  from  their  riven  wheels  and  began  to  curl  and  leap. 

I* 
At  first  I  did  not  understand  that  our  aeroplane  was  free, 

Till  the  fearful  slide  of  her  downward  glide  showed  the  black  waste  of  the  sea. 

Though  we  crazily  slewed  I  hoped  to  rise  and  caught  by  the  wind-shield  guards — 

When  we  clinched  a  third  spent  aeroplane  and  shivered  like  brittle  shards. 

Their  aeronaut  struck  our  motor  points — they  slew  as  our  sheep  are  slain — 

Our  screw  brrred  wild  in  the  swirling  air,  and  the  righting-wings  were  vain — 

And  I  crushed  his  face  with  a  tightening  rod  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain. 

I  saw  the  face  of  their  motorman,  wide  mouth  and  staring  eyes. 
Rigidly  fixed  on  the  groveling  earth  as  he  watched  its  hell-blast  rise. 
Ten  thousand  pace  in  that  locked  embrace — our  gauges  showed  it  fair — 
Though  hours  we  fell — I  watched  to  tell — in  that  upward  rush  of  the  air. 

They  say  they  found  me  clenched  and  clove,  too  full  for  speech  of  amaze, 

'Mid  a  tangled  mass  of  alecthon  wire  in  the  yards  of  the  Southern  Ways, 

Crushed  like  my  plane  in  a  hundred  bones,  but  living  still  to  tell 

Through  life  of  a  fall  that  should  have  meant  death,  but — since  I  have  lived — meant  hell. 

Through  dark  and  through  light,  as  through  that  night,  I  shall  hear,  however  I  fare, 
The  pulsing  drone  of  a  riven  exhaust — think  ye  I  do  not  care? — 
The  throb,  throb,  throb  of  his  motor  blades  on  the  mystery  of  the  air. 


"Out  fiTsi  shell  had  misinl,  hut  our  second  struck  true,  and  she  burst  Ukt  a  bursting  Jam," 
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I. — ^THE    ISLAND 

E  sometimes  told  himself, 
Ronald  MacDonald,  whose 
forefathers  had  owned 
seventeen  isles,  that  the 
sea'  was  his  only  friend, 
as  how  should  be  otherwise 
with  a  poor  gentleman  and 
unpublished  poet? 

The  last  few  farms  of  his  inheritance  on 
Barra  had  been  sold  for  his  own  education. 
But  away  in  Edinburgh  he  had  so  pined  for 
the  sea  that  there  was  comfort  in  home-com- 
ing even  to  a  father's  deathbed. 
'  Ronaldsay  was  his,  a  serpentine  rock  over 
against  Barra  Harbor,  with  its  few  acres  of 
pasture,  its  heather-covered  peat  hill,  its 
caves  where  pigeons  breed,  and  the  half- 
ruined  castle,  of  which  some  few  rooms  were 
sdll  habitable,  built  by  the  first  jarl  of  that 
icgioiL 

Aye,  but  he  had  the  sea,  his  foster  mother! 
The  sea  from  whom  Nurse  Alison  had 
learned  the  cioonings  that  awakened  poetry  in 
him;  the  sea,  in  whose  halls  he  felt  dmost  as 
much  at  home  as  did  her  own  children. 

W]hen  he  came  into  the  pittance  with  which 
he  was  to  support  his  state  as  laird,  he  made 
one  resolve:  never  to  be  led  away  into  the 
great  world  where  men  pushed  and  yapped 
and  bit  one  another  for  place  and  fortune,  but 
always  to  live  the  life  of  his  spirit,  as  it  had 
come  down  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  on  the 
little  rocky  island  where  he  seemed  to  feel 
their  presence  still,  and  to  let  the  sea  bring 
whatever  good  thing  might  be  destined  to  bless 
the  days  of  his  being. 

Accordingly  he  dwelt,  imtil  he  was  forty- 
four  years  old,  with  Nurse  Alison  alone,  by 
day  working  in  his  high-walled  garden,  caring 


for  his  sheep,  and  fishing  in  the  broken-down, 
red-sailed  craft  that  he  would  not  have  ex- 
changed for  any  other  in  the  world,  until  with 
his  fragment  of  income,  the  work  of  his  hands, 
and  the  housekeeping  of  Alison,  they  made 
out,  they  said,  not  so  ill,  and  were  content. 
At  night,  he  turned  poet,  chanting  his 
rhythms  sometimes  to  the  old  woman  as  she 
nodded  over  the  red  peats,  more  often  at  his 
study  window  to  the  thrum  and  tinkle  of  the 
waves,  as  they  beat  the  wall  below.  And 
always  he  lived  in  an  imreasonable  hope — as 
you  who  read  his  poems  may  now  perceive — 
that  the  sea  would  one  day  bring  him  the 
supreme  good. 

Her  amazing  justification  of  his  faith  in  her 
blind  forces  began  with  the  wreck  of  the 
Hester  Lowrie  on  Skua  Reef,  which  almost 
touches  the  north  point  of  the  harbor,  on  the 
Ronaldsay  side. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  tempest,  Ailie 
had  not  been  able  to  abide  alone  in  her 
kitchen,  for  memories  of  her  husband, 
drowned  in  his  youth;  so  she  came  to  the  laird 
in  his  study  and  they  watched  the  storm  to- 
gether. At  dusk  the  first  rocket  shot  across 
the  sky  from  the  pinioned  ship;  before  the 
third  streak  was  launched,  MacDonald  was 
in  his  oilskins,  ready  to  descend  the  stone 
steps  that  led  outside  down  to  the  rocks  where 
his  boat  was  moored  on  the  lee  side.  The  old 
woman  clung  to  him,  keening;  but  he:  "lam 
not  one  to  be  drowned.  Let  me  go,  Ailie. 
There  is  trouble  abroad." 

He  did  not  steer  inland,  where  moving 
points  of  light  suggested  the  swinging  of  lan- 
terns; but  outward  and  across  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind,  and  presently  to  a  blackness  on 
the  surf,  whence  the  rockets  were  flying 
shoreward.  He  swerved  a  little  from  the 
flying  spume  and  drove  his  skiff  headlong  into 
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a  familiar  cove,  dripping,  yet  hot,  with  the 
exhilaration  of  the  struggle.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  scrambled  ashore  and  secured  his 
boat  well  than  he  perceived  the  impossibility 
of  putting  out  again  or  swimming  to  the  res- 
cue; and  already  he  feared,  from  the  tilting 
of  the  dim  outline  on  the  reef,  that  the  surge 
was  full  of  perishing  souk.  Afar — he  judged 
by  the  lanterns — some  men  were  beginning  to 
run  or  ride  along  the  point,  and  others  were 
busy  with  boats,  which,  if  they  lived  at  all, 
would  arrive  more  quickly  perhaps.  Mean- 
while, there  was  but  one  thing  he  could  do; 
he  lighted  a  great  fire  of  dry  seaweed  for  the 
guidance  of  any  who  might  be  winning  shore- 
ward, and  in  the  intervals  of  feeding  it,  rushed 
down  to  the  rocks  with  a  brand  of  driftwood 
and  hallooed,  but  without  answer.  Twice  or 
thrice  he  was  upon  the  edge  of  madness  and 
had  set  his  foot  on  the  gunwale  of  his  rotten 
skiff  to  drive  it  into  the  whirlpool,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  first  rider,  a  horseman 
who  swimg  a  lantern  as  he  drew  rein  so  near 
that  the  laird  seized  the  bridle  to  hold  the 
beast  off. 

"Man,**  cried  the  rider,  "the  lifeboat  is 
upset;  they  are  getting  the  crew  ashore.  This 
will  be  a  night's  work."  Then  MacDonald 
knew  him  for  one  of  the  Sinclairs,  the  big 
landowners,  rivals  of  his  forefathers,  who  in 
the  end  had  bought  his  last  few  crofts. 
"  Your  islanders  here  will  be  wrecking  soon." 
He  flashed  a  pistol  into  the  laird's  hand. 
"I'm  off  to  beat  up  a  patrol.  Shoot,  if  you 
must,  to  save  life!  They'll  be  washing  in." 
He  galloped  away  toward  Borne. 

Ah,  but  I  shall  not  tell  you  of  that  night's 
work;  how  the  laird  fought  lean  crofters, 
whom  the  chance  of  the  sea  had  made  desper- 
ate, for  the  protection  of  a  corpse;  how  some- 
times he  was  too  late  to  save  the  desecration 
of  fingers  cut  off  for  the  rings  that  they  bore; 
how  he  sent  dimly  visible  shapes  scurrying 
into  the  blackness  whence  they  had  emerged; 
how  once  he  heard  a  scream  and  saw  a  woman 
flung  back  into  the  surf,  and  when,  plunging 
waist-deep,  he  dragged  her  into  safety,  knew 
by  her  lacerated  ears  what  had  befallen  and 
why  she  had  been  thrown  again  to  death.  All 
that  night  he  governed  the  patrol  and  heart- 
ened them;  and  when,  with  the  dawn,  the 
storm  lulled  somewhat  and  it  seemed  as  ii  the 
sea  must  have  given  up,  alive  or  dead,  all  the 
human  wreckage  from  that  battered  hull,  of 
which  no  more  than  a  peak  now  projected,  he 
wandered  to  the  far  side  of  the  point  and  flung 


himself  on  the  sand,  whence  the  tide  had 
ebbed,  leaving  rolls  of  seaweed  and  shingle 
and  dead  fish.  There  in  the  hush  of  dawn, 
the  strain  of  body  and  soul  was  relaxed  into 
a  terrible  weeping,  which  lasted  until  the  red 
sun  had  crawled  up  from  behind  the  hills  of 
Culloch.  Well  he  knew  the  anger  of  the  sea, 
and  had  known  these  many  years;  but  this 
utmost  terror  he  had  not  dreamed. 

When  at  last  he  was  silent,  perhaps  falling 
asleep  with  exhaustion,  he  was  startled  by  a 
faint  crooning  from  the  other  side  of  the  sand 
dune  on  which  he  lay.  In  a  second  he  had 
scrambled  across  and  beheld  a  girl  or  woman, 
all  in  a  tangle  of  yellow  hair,  lashed  to  an  oar 
or  some  such  thing,  lying  where  the  tide  had 
left  her.  She  was  not  calling  for  help,  nor 
did  she  show  any  sign  of  distress;  she  was 
humming  a  fragment  of  tune  vaguely  familiar, 
which  troubled  alike  memory  and  imagina- 
tion. She  seemed  to  feel  his  shadow  at  once, 
smiled,  and  stretched  up  her  arms. 

While  he  was  cutting  her  free,  she  said  no 
word,  but  went  on  with  her  humming  as  if  she 
had  been  alone.  He  asked  a  brief  question  as 
to  whether  she  had  been  coming  ashore  in  one 
of  the  ship's  boats;  but  he  immediately  per- 
ceived that  she  knew  no  English.  He  tried 
Gaelic,  a  little  French,  the  few  words  he  knew 
of  German — ^with  no  effect.  Her  gray  eyes 
were  as  placid  as  a  baby's,  for  all  the  wild 
drift  of  her  hair;  but  she  seemed  to  be  utterly 
without  speech. 

A  red  mark  about  her  throat,  as  of  a  string 
drawn  tight,  showed  that  the  wreckers  had 
been  before  him  and  taken  whatever  of  value 
had  been  upon  her;  but  her  hands  were  safe. 
He  breathed  a  little  prayer  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers  for  that  mercy. 

When  he  saw  how  for  all  his  help  she 
tumbled  in  the  sand  and  shingle,  perhaps  from 
weakness,  but,  he  fancied,  rather  as  if  she 
were  not  well  used  to  walking,  he  lifted  her 
unresisting,  and  carried  her  down  to  his  boat. 
She  was  no  burden  to  the  tall  Highlander, 
lithe  as  he  was,  lean  from  open-air  life  and 
toil  in  the  sea. 

He  met  no  one  but  a  patrol  or  two,  in  whom 
the  sight  stirred  no  question;  and  when  he 
laid  his  charge  in  the  boat  and  covered  her 
with  his  oilskin  coat  there  was  none  stood  by 
to  see. 

He  had  warm  work  still  on  his  homeward 
sail,  but  not  for  him  dangerous.  He  had 
landed  on  the  grit  at  Ronaldsay  and  had 
laid  his  charge  asleep  on  the  study  sofa  be- 
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fore  Alison  could  hiiny  up  with  her  lamenta- 
tions. 

''The  sea  has  brought  us  something  at  last, 
Ailie,"  said  he,  with  a  curious  gleam  in  his 
far-away  blue  eyes. 

But  the  old  woman  dimg  to  his  breast  sob- 
bing, and  twined  her  crabbed  fingers  in  the 
red  beard  that  he  wore,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
fathers,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  alive  and  safe. 
He  had  to  scold  her  into  setting  to  woric,  with 
great  ado  about  hot  blankets  and  the  porridge 
pot;  and  he  made  no  scruple  about  helping 
with  such  homely  service  as  he  coidd  perform. 

The  dumb  strange  was  put  to  bed  at  once, 
and  slept  so  long  and  so  deeply  that  more  than 
once  Ailie  called  him  in  to  look;  but  in  her 
breathing  he  foimd  no  cause  for  alarm.  But 
as  the  hours  passed  in  a  long  succession  he 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  Alison's  im- 
portunities that  he  go  fetch  the  doctor,  if 
might  be,  when  he  heard  her  voice  again 
calling  for  gruel. 

He  was  in  the  doorway  walking  carefully 
with  the  basin  that  he  had  overruled,  when 
the  stranger,  whose  gray  eyes,  now  wide  open, 
had  been  smiling  upon  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  suddenly  repeated  in  Gaelic 
the  word  gruel,  as  Ailie  had  spoken  it.  But 
when  they  bent  over  her  with  eager  questions, 
she  seemed  frightened  as  well  as  bewildered, 
and  would  not  for  a  long  time  yield  to  the 
laird's  coaxing  that  she  ta^e  the  food,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  a  persuasive  tongue  I  But  in 
the  end  he  fed  her,  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  and 
she  fell  asleep  soon  after. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  came  in  from 
his  outdoor  duties,  he  foimd  that  Alison  had 
dressed  the  stranger  and  made  her  comfort- 
able in  his  armchair  before  the  study  fire. 

To  his  eager  query,  the  old  woman  said: 
"Her  clothes  are  marked  E.  S.,  but  she  says 
never  a  word.    Try  yourself." 

She  looked  up  as  he  entered,  young,  frail, 
curiously  f aiiylike  in  delicacy  of  features  and 
a  certain  blankness,  as  it  seemed,  of  human 
suffering  or  even  of  happy  experience. 

"Well,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you  better," 
said  he,  in  his  own  speech. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  vague  interest,  not 
strong  enough  to  be  called  curiosity,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap;  then  she  turned  back 
to  the  fire,  humming  again  the  little  air  by 
which  he  had  found  her. 

He  believed  then  that  the  truth  broke  upon 
him:  she  had  lost  her  wits,  and  had  no  mem- 
oiy  for  the  horrors  of  the  night. 


Conscience  pricked  him  sharply  to  go  to  the 
mainland  and  learn  whether  she  was  missed 
by  any  of  the  living.  It  was  incredible  that 
she  should  have  been  alone  on  the  Hester 
Lawrie;  but  all  day  long  he  fought  with  an 
unconquerable  reluctance,  persuading  him- 
self that  it  was  better  first  to  get  a  clew  from 
her  own  lips,  if  possible. 

To  this  end  he  began  after  tea  with  the  ini- 
tial "E,"  trying  over  all  the  names  he  CQuld 
remember,  and  bringing  out  dictionaries  until 
he  came  to  the  last  of  his  resources,  and  she 
had  made  no  response. 

When  he  paused,  she  pointed  to  the  fire, 
with  a  look  that  seemed  to  ask  how  it  was 
called. 

He  told  her  in  English  and  in  Gaelic.  The 
first  word  she  ignored,  the  second  she  repeated 
eagerly,  and  added,  with  a  kind  of  glee,  the 
word  gruel  that  she  had  uttered  the  day  be- 
fore. She  seemed  childishly  proud  to  show 
them  that  she  had  remembered. 

She  continued  her  dumb  questioning,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  sort  of  game,  pointing  to  a  chair, 
a  table,  a  book,  a  stuffed  bouxie,  one  of  Ailie's 
great  slippers  in  which  her  foot  was  lost — to 
everything  that  met  her  glance.  Always  she 
rejected  the  English  for  the  Gaelic,  and 
yet,  although  her  accent  was  almost  without 
fault,  there  was  something  strange  about  her 
that  fori)ade  his  adopting  her  at  once  in 
thought  as  of  his  race.  She  seemed  both  as 
vaguely  familiar  and  still  as  different,  as  the 
haunting  air  so  often  on  her  lips  from  other 
music  that  he  knew. 

Finally,  her  finger  went  toward  himself. 
"Ronald,"  said  he,  and  was  quick  in  his  turn. 
"Coila,"  she  answered  as  readily. 

Coila?  Gently  he  took  from  her  the  hand- 
kerchief with  which  she  was  playing.  It  was 
a  chance,  but  yes;  in  the  comer  were  em- 
broidered the  initials  E.  S.  He  showed  them 
to  her. 

She  seemed  to  feel  at  once  the  purport  of 
the  act,  though  he  could  not  tell  whether  she 
understood  his  words.  She  caught  the  thing 
away  and  looked  at  him,  pouting,  yet,  as  he 
had  to  confess,  without  a  trace  of  double 
dealing. 

He  went  over  to  his  window,  considering 
his  plain  duty  of  crossing  to  the  mainland 
to  relieve  possible  anxiety;  but  the  seconds 
ticked  into  minutes,  and  when  Alison  came 
up  from  the  kitchen  she  found  the  laird  star- 
ing at  the  sea,  and  the  girl  by  the  fire  asleep. 

Pressed  in  regard  to  his  intentions,  Mac- 
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Donald  growled  out  something  about  to- 
morrow, and  went  off  to  bed;  but  the  next 
morning,  instead  of  setting  out  promptly,  he 
put  forward  various  things  that  must  be  done, 
imtil  Ailie  lost  patience.  All  day,  sitting  with 
her  silent  guest  and  patient,  who  seemed 
passively  content  by  the  fire,  she  watched  the 
doings  on  the  sea,  and  now  and  then  turned 
the  glass  that  she  kept  on  the  window  sill 
toward  the  piers. 

But  all  day  long  the  laird  toyed  and  dallied 
with  his  conscience;  and  when  the  old  woman 
attempted  rebuke,  he  turned  her  aside  with 
the  comment  that  several  of  the  patrol  had 
seen  him,  and  if  the  girl  had  friends  among  the 
survivors,  surely — ^he  was  satisfied  to  conclude 
with  a  shrug. 

At  intervals  he  tried  to  unlock  the  guest's 
memory;  but  his  subtlest  efforts  were  met, 
sometimes  by  gay  laughter,  often  with  the  few 
Gaelic  words  that  he  or  Ailie  had  taught  her, 
sometimes  with  the  odd  crooning,  now  and 
again  developed  into  a  kind  of  song,  of  which 
the  words  seemed  mere  gibberish.  But  the 
music  grew  so  increasingly  familiar,  so  haunt- 
ing, that  it  fairly  drove  him  out  of  the  house, 
because  he  could  never,  for  all  his  thinking, 
tell  what  it  was. 

Toward  sunset  Alison  saw  a  herring 
smack  sail  away  from  the  pier,  although  the 
season  was  long  over;  and  when  the  boat 
passed  under  the  windows  of  Ronaldsay 
Castle,  she  discovered  that  it  was  crowded 
with  people,  who  could  be  no  other  than  sur- 
vivors from  the  wreck.  She  called  the  laird, 
and  pointed  in  silence.  His  high  cheek  bones 
burned  hot  with  shame,  and  without  more  ado 
he  flung  himself  into  his  skiff  and  labored  to 
overtake  the  sinack;  but  when  he  perceived 
that  this  was  impossible,  and  that  his  shouts 
did  not  carry,  he  turned  and  tacked  his  way  to 
Barra. 

Late  at  night  he  was  home  again  and  gave 
patient,  brief  replies  to  the  old  woman's  eager 
questions.  He  had  asked  faithfully,  he  said, 
from  house  to  house,  and  could  not  learn  that 
anyone  answering  to  his  description  of  Coila 
had  been  missed.  Moreover,  although  it  was 
true  that  some  of  the  passengers,  and  only 
forty  or  thereabout  were  saved  out  of  325,  had 
found  courage  to  leave  in  the  smack,  hoping 
to  lessen  the  time  of  waiting  and  the  anxiety 
of  their  friends,  by  meeting  the  south-bound 
steamer  at  £ig,  none  among  these,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  the  loss  of  a  girl  like  Coila. 

She  turned  away  grumbling,  and  chiefly 


because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  name  had 
twice  crossed  his  lips. 

During  the  days  that  followed  she  had 
to  reconcile  herself  as  best  she  could  to  the 
stranger's  continued  presence.  And  yet  she 
felt,  and  was  amazed  to  feel  only  less  strongly 
than  Ronald  himself,  that  the  girl  was  at 
home  with  them,  and,  wordless  as  she  con- 
tinued for  some  while,  herself  felt  that  she  be- 
longed to  that  little  rock  island  as  to  no  other 
place  in  the  worid. 

At  the  laird's  bidding,  Alison  sought  out 
some  old-fashioned  dresses  that  had  been  his 
mother's,  and  adapted  them  to  Coila's  use; 
she  crossed  over  with  him  to  Barra  and  bought 
what  else  was  necessary.  She  parried  curi- 
osity, snubbed  gossip,  defended  the  situation, 
and  where  she  was  ignorant  invented  to  the 
best  of  her  ability;  but  to  the  laird  himself  she 
confessed  that,  while  she  did  not  see  what  else 
could  be  done,  as  the  girl's  friends  seemed  to 
be  drowned,  the  responsibility  for  this  strange 
gift  from  the  sea  preyed  upon  her  nerves. 

The  days  sped  on  uneventfully  through  the 
autumn,  with  no  change  on  Ronaldsay,  save 
that  the  laird  had  almost  always  a  com- 
panion in  his  gardening  and  his  shepherding 
and  his  fishing;  and  Ailie  was  not  the  worst  of 
help  about  her  churning  and  spinning  and 
other  housewifely  duties. 

She  was  like  a  wild  bird,  this  Coila.  She 
ran  up  among  the  brown  and  hoary  heather 
stems  for  the  joy  of  the  wind.  She  had 
strange  cooing  talk  for  the  sheep,  the  cow,  the 
fowls;  and  they  seemed  to  understand  her 
and  make  response  in  some  sort.  She  would 
carry  home  loads  of  peat,  for  all  the  laird's 
remonstrances,  and  come  down  to  the  castle, 
thus  burdened,  with  a  balancing  dance  step 
of  her  own.  She  learned  to  row,  to  sail,  as 
easily  as  if  she  had  once  known  how  to  do 
both,  and  had  only  forgotten  for  a  time.  The 
one  day  that  it  was  warm  enough  to  take  to  the 
water,  the  laird  found  that  she  could  all  but 
swim.  He  wondered  whether  some  such  un- 
conscious control  of  balance  had  brought  her 
safely  ashore  the  night  of  the  wreck.  She  was 
sweetly  willing  about  the  household  tasks,  but 
it  was  dear  she  endured  most  of  them  and 
waited  with  suppressed  impatience  the  time  of 
escape.  She  was  all  for  the  open  air,  wind 
and  rain  and  sun,  freedom  of  motion,  the  life 
of  wild  things. 

Within  doors,  in  rough  weather,  she  took 
most  kindly  to  the  spinning,  and  as  the  gray, 
filmy  wool  slipped  through  her  fingers,  she 
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sang  always  strange,  monotonous  little  songs 
that  lured  Ronald  from  his  book  to  come  and 
hearken;  but  he  never  understood  the  meaning 
of  them,  nor  would  she  explain.  Perhaps  she 
could  not. 

One  stormy  day  in  December,  when  she 
would  not  spin,  and  seemed  dull  and  sorrow- 
ful, without  previous  word  of  his  intention,  he 
crossed  over  to  Barra  and  spent  a  noticeable 
portion  of  his  minute  income  on  such  em- 
broidery materials  as  could  be  procured.  She 
took  them,  at  first,  he  thought,  to  please  him 
in  return  for  his  fatigue  and  drenching;  but 
presently  her  own  fancy  caught  fire;  she  laid 
aside  the  conventional  designs  he  had  brought, 
and  worked  her  own  moods  in  strips  of 
strange,  archaic-looking  flowers  and  birds  and 
beasts,  and  even  more  curious  combinations 
of  geometrical  figures  that  the  laird  seemed  to 
remember  and  tried  to  identify  in  his  old  books 
on  the  Celtic  races.  Once  or  twice  he  almost 
succeeded,  but  never  quite. 

In  three  weeks  she  could  stammer  a  pretty 
broken  Gaelic;  in  three  months  she  could 
chatter;  when  spring  came,  few  would  have 
been  able  to  detect  anything  foreign  in  her 
use  of  the  tongue. 

One  evening,  in  the  early  winter,  as  the  laird 
sat  with  a  book  and  Ailie  knitted,  Coila  sud- 
denly dropped  her  embroidery,  that  had 
trailed  on  and  on  without  apparent  purpose 
until  it  was  enough  to  border  and  stripe  and 
girdle  many  a  gown — this  she  dropped  sud- 
denly, and  went  to  kneel  by  the  laird's  chair, 
laying  her  face  on  his  arm. 

"Ronald,"  she  cried,  "read  to  me.  I  can- 
not read." 

He  humored  her  posture,  only  reaching  for 
a  footstool  to  make  her  more  comfortable;  and 
after  some  little  hesitation,  began  with  an  old 
Gaelic  fairy  tale. 

Her  cheeks  shot  red,  she  raised  herself  so 
that  she  could  follow  his  pointing  finger, 
sometimes  she  murmured  the  words  with  him, 
again  she  frowned  over  the  meaning;  but  he 
could  feel  her  heart  beat  against  his  arm  and 
knew  rather  than  saw  that  she  held  her  breath 
and  that  the  tears  came. 

After  that  she  was  passionate  in  her  hunger 
for  such  things.  Night  after  night  they  read 
together;  and  although  at  first,  upon  his  sug- 
gestion, she  tried  to  go  on  with  her  embroid- 
ery as  well,  he  soon  saw  that  it  was  better  to 
give  way  to  her  childish  joy  and  terror  in  an- 
cient folklore.  In  her  presence  the  old  tales 
seemed  to  take  on  new  Ufe  and  new  meaning. 


Before  the  winter's  end  he  had  begun  upon 
his  own  verses,  in  that  these  dealt  largely  with 
old  racial  themes,  timidly  enough  at  first,  until 
he  felt  her  delight  meeting  him  at  every  step. 
He  was  heartened  at  length  into  trying  them 
out  in  the  world,  in  a  foolish  dream  of  hanging 
upon  her  sweet  self  the  gold  they  should  bring. 
Those  she  had  blessed,  the  Gaelic,  found 
ready  approval  but  no  pay;  those  in  English, 
which  it  comforted  him  to  think  she  did  not 
know,  were  returned  always — ^when  he  re- 
membered to  inclose  stamps.  It's  a  different 
story  now! 

So  the  perfect  year  swung  around,  and  it 
must  have  been  near  the  season  of  her  first 
coming  when  he  noticed  a  hint  of  change. 

For  some  months  he  had  been  meditating 
upon  the  possibility,  the  reasonableness  of  a 
certain  course  of  action;  and  on  the  night 
when  they  had  been  silent  some  little  while 
after  their  reading  together,  and  she  had  re- 
turned to  her  embroidery,  he  glanced  at  Alison 
dozing  over  her  sock,  and  asked  abruptly : 

"  Coila,  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Twenty-two,"  said  she  placidly  in  Eng- 
lish, and  showed  no  consciousness  of  any  dif- 
ference in  language. 

He  did  not  move,  but  was  aware  of  a  pain- 
ful shock  of  blood  about  his  heart.  When  he 
could  trust  his  voice,  he  asked  quietly,  also  in 
English: 

"And  what  is  your  name?" 

A  moment  she  stared  at  him  blankly,  then 
she  gave  a  faint  cry;  and  he  understood  that 
the  strange  presence  had  passed  and  that  she 
Vas  his  dear  Coila  again,  Coila  who  under- 
stood no  language  but  his  mother  tongue. 

This  was  the  beginning.  As  the  days 
slipped  into  weeks,  there  were  other  moments, 
other  words,  both  forgotten  as  the  Gaelic  self 
crept  back.  But  always  when  she  spoke 
Saxon,  and  the  words  grew  into  phrases  and 
were  uttered  more  easily,  as  time  went  on, 
she  looked  at  Ronald  with  hostile,  questioning 
eyes  that  he  could  not  forget,  and  learned  to 
dread  even  when  she  was  most  herself. 

For  some  time  he  bore  the  growing  trouble 
in  silence;  but  at  last  he  consulted  Alison. 

The  old  woman  looked  grim: 

"I've  been  waiting  for  this  and  it's  been 
long  coming,  laird.  You  may  talk  now,  but 
when  I'm  dead — and  it  will  be  not  so  many 
years,  whatever — ^what  then?  You  and  your 
strange  woman  who  talks  as  many  tongues  as 
they  had  at  the  Tower  of  Babel!  More  than 
that,  ye've  been  the  gossip  of  the  island,  the 
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whole  year  round,  with  nobody  to  tell  you  but 
myself,  and  me  afraid  of  my  life  to  speak, 
ye're  that  daft!'' 

His  look  checked  her  speech: 

"What's  to  be  done?" 

She  was  bitter  past  fear  when  she  an- 
swered: 

"Ye'll  marry  her  if  ye  will,  teing  of  your 
race;  if  not,  send  her  away." 

"Where?"  he  interrupted,  and  added,' 
hotly:  "I  can't.  She's  the  light  of  my  life  I 
And  mine;  by  the  gift  of  the  sea! " 

"Aw,  well,  marry  her  and  say  no  more 
about  it."  He  could  feel  her  savage  disap- 
pointment that  one  of  her  race,  her  clan, 
should  take  up  with  a  nobody  from  foreign 
parts.    He  mused  a  while,  then  said: 

"I've  been  thinking  about  it  for  months; 
but  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  that  it's  fair." 

"Fair  to  her,  ye  mean? " 

"Naturally." 

This  stirred  her  anger  again,  but  she  waited 
for  him  to  continue. 

•  "And  especially,  these  last  weeks,  when 
there  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  utterly  different 
personality."  Here  he  touched  the  very  nerve 
of  his  trouble. 

Such  talk  she  coidd  not  imderstand  She 
addly  grimly: 

"Wait,  then." 

"But  how  long?  How  can  I?  Now  that 
you  have  told  me — ?    I  must  consider  I" 

"  Ye'U  consider  till  ye  die,"  said  she  rudely, 
and  left  him.  Her  love  for  him  was  deep,  but 
not  tender;  and  she  was  jealous,  personally 
and  racially  jealous,  as  only  a  Celt  can  be. 

But  the  falling  out  of  the  situation  was  be- 
yond's  the  laird's  control. 

That  same  night,  when  Coila  came  and 
laid  a  book  in  his  hand,  he  did  not  open  it,  but 
looked  at  her  and  murmured,  not  of  his  own 
will,  he  said  afterwards,  seeking  comfort  and 
justification: 

"Must  I  send  you  away,  Coila?" 

She  looked  at  him  without  speaking,  laid 
one  hand  on  his  knee,  and  pressed  closer,  so 
that  he  turned  aside  from  temptation. 

When  she  had  waited  some  while  and  still 
he  said  nothing,  she  laughed: 

"You  cannot;  try." 

"If  I  must?" 

She  shook  her  head  confidently,  more  than 
once. 

"Are  you  so  sure?"  he  asked,  feeling  him- 
self all  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the  strong 
forces. 


As  directly,  as  consciously  as  a  child,  she 
held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed;  and  that  was  her 
only  answer. 

But  he  continued  leaning  away  from  her, 
although  his  words  were  in  strange  disagree- 
ment with  his  attitude. 

"Ah,  Coila,  if  you  might  be  mistress  of 
Ronaldsay!  It  is  all  I  have  now  to  give, 
but — "  He  caught  in  vain  at  speech  to  ddtck 
this  madness. 

She  smiled  a  little,  with  a  dimple  that  van- 
ished as  quickly  as  it  came. 

"My  dear,  my  dear,  if  you  only  knew!  I 
might  be  doing  you  a  great  injustice  I  Think, 
try  to  remember!    Your  father! " 

She  drew  back  then,  and  the  look  he  dread- 
ed came  into  her  eyes.  Once  or  twice  she 
drew  her  breath  hard,  then  she  uttered  the 
first  sentence  in  English  that  he  had  heard 
upon  her  lips: 

"I  think  he  has  been  dead  a  long  time." 

At  this  his  trouble  mastered  him  and  he 
could  only  groan: 

"Coila!    Coila!" 

There  was  silence  until  he  looked  up,  and 
then  his  Coila  crept  into  his  arms  and  gave 
him  freely  the  kiss  he  had  so  long  refused,  and 
would  not  be  denied. 

After  that  he  gave  over  consideration.  It 
is  possible  that  superstition  helped  him  in 
that  he  had  seen  his  grief  banish  the  English 
stranger  and  bring  him  back  his  Coila. 

They  were  married  quietly  one  day,  at  the 
parish  church  on  the  mainland.  The  only 
incident  of  the  ceremony  was  a  brief  utterance 
by  the  bride  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
make  her  vow.  This  only  the  man  himself 
heard,  or,  hearing,  understood.  "Emily  Sher- 
wood," she  half  whispered,  and  for  a  second 
her  eyes  dilated;  then  she  held  out  her  hand 
for  the  ring,  and  said  no  more. 

Their  only  wedding  journey  was  the  sail  to 
Ronaldsay;  and  it  passed  strangely  enough 
for  the  laird,  who  sat  grim  and  white  by  the 
sheet,  and  never  once  glanced  toward  the 
bormy  bride,  who  held  the  tiller. 

"E.  S.— Emily  Sherwood."  The  sounds 
repeated  themselves  to  madness  in  his  brain. 
But  after  all?  Suppose  she  had  forgotten,  or 
concealed,  her  name,  what  harm?  Why  an- 
ticipate evil? 

Alison  greeted  them  with  mumbles  of  smok- 
ing fires  that  had  reddened  her  eyelids,  told 
them  gruffly  that  she  had  laid  their  supper  in 
the  study  that  night,  and  left  them  to  such 
happiness  as  they  might  find  in  each  other. 
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Again  Coila  sat  and  smiled  into  the  £re,  as 
on  the  day  after  her  coming;  but  now  she  was 
playing  with  her  wedding  ring,  a  slender  band 
that  had  been  Ronald's  mother's,  made  from 
old  "angel  gold,"  handed  down  for  genera- 
tions in  the  family. 

Suddenly  she  ^pped  the  ring  from  her  fin- 
ger, and  held  it  toward  the  man  who  sat  on 
the  shadowy  side  of  the  fire,  wondering  how 
he  should  stifle  the  dragon  of  doubt  that  be- 
set him. 

"Take  it  away,  it  isn't  mine.  Mine's  dif- 
ferent; heavy  and  round — ^not  the  same  color. 
Why,  George — "  She  passed  her  hand  across 
her  eyes  as  if  she  were  brushing  away  cobwebs. 
"Who  is  there?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  fear. 

"Ronald,  your  husband,"  he  pleaded,  feel- 
ing his  last  hope  dragged  away  from  him. 

"No,  my  name  is — "  she  began. 

"Emily  Sherwood,"  he  muttered,  and  could 
have  laughed  in  his  despair. 

She  glanced  about  the  room  in  utter  be- 
wilderment, rose  and  walked  to  the  window 
and  back  to  the  fire,  where  she  stood,  staring 
down  at  him  as  if  she  were  thinking  hard,  untU 
all  at  once  he  became  aware  of  her  presence, 
and  rose  stupidly,  heavily,  to  meet  her  ques- 
tioning eyes. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me?  I  don'f 
know  this  place.  I  don't  know  where  I  am! 
There  must  be  some  mistake  1  I  can't  think 
what  has  happened." 

He  tried  to  collect  his  wits,  and  said,  gently: 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  last  thing 
you  remember?" 

But  she  was  losing  her  self-control  a  little: 

"Oh,  who  are  you?  And  where  is 
George?"  She  put  her  hands  to  her  throat 
with  a  frightened  murmur  that  went  to  his 
heart. 

"If  you  would  listen,"  said  he,  "I  will  tell 
you,  will  try  to  explain  as  well  as  I  can.  You 
— you  were  going  to  Canada?  Try  to  re- 
member?" 

She  struggled  to  obey  him: 

"Yes.  We  were  married  in  London — se- 
cretly— at  a  registry — ^because  George's  uncle 
— oh,  I  can't  go  on!    You  must  tell  me." 

"You  took  passage,"  he  insisted. 

"Yes,  on  the— the— the " 

"Hester  Laivrie?'' 

She  gazed  at  him,  mute  in  a  kind  of  terrified 
anticipation. 

"She  was  wrecked  here  oflF  Barra,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  your  husband,  I  am 
afraid " 


But  she  seized  his  arm  and  would  not  let 
him  say  it. 

"No,  that  is  not  true!" 

He  was  silent.    Presently: 

"How  came  I  here?" 

He  told  her  briefly;  and  when  he  paused, 
she  asked  dryly: 

"What  more?" 

"O  Coila,  Coila!  This  was  our  wedding 
day." 

She  seemed  not  to  have  heard  the  last  sen- 
tence : 

"Cofla?    What  is  Coila?" 

And  to  that  he  found  no  answer. 

After  a  while,  she  continued  quietly: 

* '  You  say  he  was  drowned  ?  You  know  ?  " 
Then  her  voice  broke:  "O  God,  you  do  not 
even  know " 

His  resolve  was  swift: 

"No,  but  tell  me,  and  I  will  find  him,  if 
he  is  alive."  He  was  quick  to  balance  possi- 
bilities and  to  catch  the  ray  of  hope  that  shot 
through  them.  "He  might  have  missed  you 
in  that  terrible  confusion;  p)erhaps  I  was  not 
careful  enough" — ^here  conscience  stung — 
"or  quick  enough.  I  had  no  clew  to  your 
identity."  He  remembered  that  the  wreckers 
must  have  stolen  her  wedding  ring.  "  Tell  me 
where  to  go  and  all  that.  I  will  bring  him 
back  to  you,  if  he  is  alive." 

"No,"  she  said,  "  I  will  go  myself;  this  very 
night." 

He  exercised  a  certain  cunning: 

"Go  where?    Go  how?" 

"To  London.  To  Leicester  &  Henway. 
Leicester  is  his  uncle.  They  are  big  mer- 
chants in  Scotch  goods.  Oh,  let  me  go 
now!" 

"  You  are  better  here,"  he  said.  "  Give  me 
the  chance.  Have  you  forgotten  that  for  more 
than  a  year  now  I  have  been  Ronald  to  you? 
Can't  you  trust  me?"  He  felt  that  his  Eng- 
lish was  awkward;  he  was  so  accustomed  to 
using  the  Gaelic  with  her. 

"  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  is  I  must  go  and 
find  my  husband." 

He  had  his  clew,  he  reflected,  surely  a  suflS- 
cient  clew;  but  he  tried  once  more,  pleading 
with  passionate  eloquence  that  he  be  granted 
this  quest  against  his  own  happiness.  Pos- 
sibly he  felt  that  she  would  be  at  least  in  a 
measure  his  while  she  dwelt  in  his  house, 
under  his  protection.  But  she  would  not 
listen. 

"Wait,  then,"  said  he.  "I'll  call  Ailie. 
I'll  not  be  long." 
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He  returned  to  find  her  shaking  with  weep- 
ing. She  did  not  hear  him  come  in,  or  look 
up  at  once  to  see  that  he  wore  his  plaid,  and 
carried  his  bonnet  and  a  small  bag. 

"Good-by,  Cofla,"  he  said.  "You  shaU 
hear  from  me  as  soon  as  possible.  Ailie  will 
be  up  in  a  moment." 

She  raised  her  head  then  and  looked  at  him; 
but  he  perceived,  and  was  glad,  that  she  did 
not  take  his  meaning. 

She  listened  while,  closing  the  door  softly, 
he  ran  down  the  steps,  and  began  to  unfasten 
the  boat.  She  heard  the  grating  of  the  keel, 
the  rattle  of  oars  in  the  rowlocks.  It  was  an 
uncanny,  still,  gray  night.  And  she  could  not 
move. 

It  was  only  when  the  regular  splash  and 
beat  of  the  oars  broke  upon  her  consciousness 
that  her  limbs  were  imbound.  She  ran  to  the 
door  and  struggled  with  the  latch,  calling: 
"Ronald — Ronald!"  Her  cry  grew  shrill  as 
she  flung  the  door  wide  and  stared  into  the 
night.  "Ronald!"  But  by  this  time  the 
rhythm  of  the  oars  had  passed  into  silence. 

Alison  found  her  groping  on  her  hands  and 
knees  before  the  fire: 

"O  Ailie^  Coila  has  lost  her  wedding  ring 
and  Ronald  has  gone!  Ailie!  Is  it  a  dream 
that  I  was  married  in  Barra  church  to-day? 
For  Ronald  has  gone  away  across  the  seal" 

n. — ^THE  SHIP 

Can  you  picture  him,  the  rightful  laird  of 
seventeen  isles,  sailing  southward  between 
decks  on  a  small  freight  steamer,  bonnet 
ribbons  straight  in  the  wind,  plaid  wrapped 
close  for  need?  A  gentleman  can  always  go 
steerage,  was  his  creed,  provided  that  he  re- 
mains on  deck. 

It  fell  out  then  that  he  had  sufficient  money 
to  go  to  Oban,  with  at  least  one  meal  a  day, 
and  thence  his  fare  all  the  way  to  London, 
while  in  his  small  bag  were  heirlooms  that 
should  make  possible  the  continuance  of  his 
quest. 

A  long  letter  he  wrote  to  Coila,  explaining 
what  he  had  been  powerless  to  say  at  the  time 
of  his  sudden  leave-taking,  and  after  much 
hesitation  addressed  it  as  if  she  had  been  in- 
deed the  mistress  of  Ronaldsay,  as  she  was 
held  to  be  by  the  island.  He  implored  her  by 
all  that  he  loved,  not  naming  her  as  the  chief 
thing,  to  write  to  him  at  the  London  post 
office  if  she  could  remember  anything  else  that 
might  be  of  use  in  the  search,  and  he  bade  her 


be  of  good  hope  and  wait  in  the  belief  that  all 
things  would  have  been  done  before  they  met 
again.  This  he  posted  at  Oban  and  has- 
tened his  journey,  too  intent  upon  her  hap- 
piness to  remember  his  own,  if  indeed  they 
should  come  to  be  other  than  the  same. 

Arrived  in  the  early  morning,  he  soon  per- 
ceived himself  a  strange  figure  in  the  streets 
of  London;  but  although  his  high  cheek  bones 
burned  more  than  once  at  the  laughing  irony 
of  coster  girls,  pride  of  race  upheld  him  in  his 
day-long  drifting,  first  in  search  of  a  dealer  to 
whom  he  might  sell  his  jewels,  for  without 
money  further  achievement  was  impossible. 
Toward  evening,  chance  or  a  kindly  police- 
man brought  him  to  the  antiquary  whose 
name  was  familiar  in  his  ears.  When  they 
had  grown  friendly  together  in  common  ap- 
preciation, and  the  honest  dealer  could  not 
dissuade  the  laird  from  the  sacrifice,  he  at 
least  furthered  him  in  his  object  by  conduct- 
ing him  to  a  cab  and  putting  him  on  the  way 
to  Leicester  &  Henway's. 

"  I  shall  try  to  keep  track  of  the  things,"  was 
his  parting  word,  "so  that  if  there's  ever  a 
chance  for  you  to  get  hold  of  them  again " 

He  remembered  long  the  look  in  the  laird's 
deep-set  blue  eyes,  as  he  leaned  forward  over 
the  apron  of  the  cab.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
he  spoke  to  his  auditor  or  was  conscious  that 
he  uttered  his  thought  aloud:  "I'd  barter 
them  all  again  if  I  should  fail  where  I  must  try 
to  succeed."  Some  such  thing  he  said,  al- 
though he  knew  the  chances  were  five  to  one 
that  the  man  had  been  drowned.  But  super- 
stition or  conscience  had  made  him  pessi- 
mistic. 

He  marveled  at  the  ease  with  which  his 
first  difficulty  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  as 
he  entered  the  door  of  Leicester  &  Hen- 
way's.  He  did  not  see  the  salesmen  nudging 
one  another  and  whispering  of  himself  as  a 
living  advertisement  of  their  wares;  for  his 
speech  and  manner,  as  he  asked  for  Mr. 
Leicester,  procured  him  instant  and  respect- 
ful attendance  to  the  office. 

To  his  first  question,  the  genial  business 
man  who  receiv^  him  answered: 

"No,  I'm  Henway.  Leicester's  not  here 
just  at  present.  In  fact,"  he  grew  confiden- 
tial, "he's  away  on  his  honeymoon."  Per- 
ceiving the  Highlander's  obvious  disappoint- 
ment, he  became  sympathetic  and  explana- 
tory: "  I  don't  expect  him  to  be  long  away. 
We're  unconmionly  busy  just  now.  But  there 
were  several  little  aflFairs  in  the  north  to  be 
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attended  to,  and  we  should  have  had  to  send 
a  man  otherwise,  so  he  combined  business  and 
pleasure.  Will  you  come  again,  or  write,  or 
can  I  do  an3^hing  for  you?" 

"  I  wished  to  ask  about  his  nephew.*' 

"Mr.  Leicester  has  no  nephew.  He  is  an 
only  son." 

"But  I  understood  that  Mr.  Sherwood, 
George  Sherwood " 

"Ah,  I  see,"  interrupted  Henway,  genially. 
"Quite  so.  It's  Sherwood-Leicester  now;  he 
took  the  name  with  the  business,  by  the  terms 
of  the  will,  when  the  old  man  died,  about  six 
months  ago." 

It  needed  a  moment  for  the  laird  to  grasp 
the  situation: 

"He  is  alive,  then,  and  married,  you  say?" 
He  tried  to  conceal  the  violent  leap  of  feeling, 
whether  of  joy  or  trouble  he  could  not  yet  de- 
fine, that  threatened  to  master  him. 

"Yes,  second  wife,  you  know.  The  first 
was  drowned." 

"Drowned?"  flashed  Ronald.  "In  the 
Hester  Lowrie?'* 

And  Henway  added  that  it  was  a  very  sad 
case,  and  gave  himself  up  to  appropriate  com- 
ments, of  which  the  Highlander  heard  no 
syllable. 

He  broke  in  presently  with  the  abrupt  ques- 
tion: 

"Did  you  know  the  first  Mrs.  Sherwood?" 
And  added  by  way  of  excuse:  " I  am  a  friend 
of  the  family." 

But  there  was  no  distrust  in  Henway's  busi- 
nesslike cordiality. 

"Never  saw  her.  She  was  said  to  be 
pretty.  Let  me  see,  I  think  her  father  was 
a  retired  sea  captain.  The  old  man  and 
George  had  a  great  upset  over  the  affair,  and, 
finally,  the  young  things  eloped.  Very  sad, 
very  tragic,  and  yet  it  was  all  for  the  best,  you 
know.  But  for  the  wreck,  George  would 
never  have  made  his  peace  with  his  uncle,  or 
have  stood  where  he  stands  in  the  business 
worid  to-day." 

"What  else  can  you  tell  me  about  Mrs. 
Sherwood?"  hesitated  the  laird.  "I  have  a 
reason  naturally." 

"Her  name  was  Emily — ^Emily — Scotch,  I 
know.  Father  Scotch  anyway.  Emily  Sin- 
clair! Yes,  that's  it.  George  was  badly  cut 
up  at  first."  He  glanced  at  the  clock,  which 
pointed  to  the  closing  hour. 

The  laird  roused  himself  and  asked  dry 
questions  as  to  Leicester's  whereabouts  and 
plans,  and  did  not  try  to  conceal  his  amaze- 


ment when  he  heard  the  honeymoon  was  to  be 
spent  among  those  very  islands  where  the  first 
had  ended  so  disastrously. 

"Well,  sir,"  answered  Henway,  "we  can't 
always  follow  our  own  inclinations,  and  busi- 
ness is  business.  Moreover,  I  understand 
that  the  present  Mrs.  Leicester  was  bent  upon 
the  trip,  and  it  was  awkward  explaining,  you 
see." 

'*No  doubt,"  agreed  9ie  Highlander,  and 
felt  for  his  watch,  momentarily  forgetting  that 
it  had  gone  with  the  other  things,  being  of 
considerable  age  and  curious  of  fashion.  So 
for  the  timekeeping,  he  had  reasoned,  what 
need  of  that  on  Ronaldsay,  even  if  the  instru- 
ment had  been  reliable?  But  here  it  was  a 
question  of  the  Scotch  Express. 

Henway,  somewhat  bored  by  his  taciturn 
visitor,  whom  yet,  he  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive, it  was  not  wise  to  treat  slightingly,  was 
glad  to  help  him  further  with  time-tables  and 
directions.  He  counted  as  a  sheer  waste  of 
ten  minutes  their  speech  together;  and  yet  he 
confessed  to  a  strong  curiosity  ungratified  as 
to  what  the  fellow  wanted. 

The  two  hours  that  followed  completed  the 
laird's  sole  experience  in  London.  As  he  left 
the  big  shop,  he  remembered  first  the  possi- 
bility of  a  letter  from  Coila.  Not  yet  would 
he  give  up  his  right  to  the  dear  name.  Some- 
how he  made  his  way  to  the  post  office.  Dis- 
appointed in  thb,  he  wandered  the  streets 
blindly,  seeing  only  his  own  trouble,  until  he 
was  roused  by  the  jangling  of  some  bell  and 
started  into  an  alarmed  consciousness  that  he 
must  again  take  a  cab,  this  time  to  King's 
Cross,  to  be  in  time  for  the  Scotch  Express. 

After  that  he  had  fourteen  hours  of  think- 
ing, all  through  the  night  and  a  gray,  wet 
morning,  until  his  brain  grew  fevered  and 
could  bring  him  to  no  conclusion. 

Sleepless  and  f oodless  to  an  extent  that  tried 
even  his  hard-knit  frame,  he  arrived  at  Oban, 
with  more  than  an  hour  to  spare  before,  ac- 
cording, to  Henway's  account,  his  man  in- 
tended to  set  out  on  his  cruise  farther  north. 

He  walked  straight  to  the  big  hotel  on  the 
sea  front  until  at  its  entrance  he  encountered 
a  group  of  fashionable  women.  He  paused, 
hesitated,  and  passed  on  farther.  After  all, 
what  had  he  come  to  say?  What  could  be 
said  or  done? 

For  an  hour  or  thereabout,  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  promenade,  wrestling  with 
possibilities,  struggling  to  find  a  plan,  cursing 
himself  for  an  impotent  fool. 
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When  the  Fiona^s  first  warning  bell  sound- 
ed, he  plunged  across  the  street  into  the  hotel, 
startling  the  porter  with  incoherent  questions, 
somehow  gleaned  the  answer  that  he  ex- 
pected, and  boarded  the  ship  just  as  she  was 
putting  off. 

He  felt  the  irony  of  his  position:  to  be  sailing 
north  in  a  steamer  that  did  not  touch  the  home 
isle,  in  order  to  track  a  man  and  accost  him 
and  bring  about  the  misery  of  four  people;  to 
be  traveling  first  class  by  the  sale  of  family 
treasures  to  the  furtherance  of  a  plan,  the 
nature  and  details  of  which  were  still  a  mys- 
tery to  himself. 

He  pondered  long,  staring  into  the  sea,  as  if 
thence  might  come  help,  until  Oban  had  sunk 
into  the  mist  of  its  hills;  and  then  the  steward 
whom  he  had  deputed  came  to  him  with  the 
desired  information. 

He  crossed  the  deck  and  took  a  place  near 
the  two,  whence  he  could  watch  them  unper- 
ceived.  As  he  glanced  at  the  pretty  young 
bride,  there  shot  through  his  mind  a  comment 
that  amazed  himself:  ''She  would  look  well 
in  widow's  weeds,  and — she  Would  wish  to 
look  well!"  Then  he  turned  to  the  husband. 
It  was  barely  imaginable,  he  thought,  that 
Emily  Sherwood— Coila  never — ^might  have 
fancied  herself,  for  a  time,  in  love  with  this 
man.  He  was  good-looking,  too,  in  the  Saxon 
way,  more  brawn  than  bone;  but  he  had  a 
business  eye  even  for  the  scenery.  Clearly 
enough,  he  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow.  His 
bride  looked  up  at  him  with  positive  admira- 
tion. But  he  was  a  littie,  just  a  little —  To 
be  sure,  not  every  man  can  trace  his  ancestry 
for  a  thousand  years,  nor  is  it  advisable  that 
he  should  do  so;  but  Leicester  was  stamped, 
slightiy  but  indelibly,  or  so  the  laird  fancied, 
of  the  counter.  He  admitted  freely,  however, 
his  own  prejudice. 

After  long  watching  and  consideration  with- 
out ending,  he  made  a  sudden  desperate  move. 
He  had  promised  Coila  that  if  the  man  were 
alive,  he  would  bring  him  to  her.  No,  not 
Coila  I  But  he  had  promised,  and  he  had 
never  yet  broken  a  promise.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  her  chance  of  happiness. 
Cpuld  he  break  a  promise  to  secure  that? 
Decision  came  swiftly  in  the  end.  He  must 
get  to  Leicester  as  soon,  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible; he  must  form  a  judgment  for  Coila — ^for 
that  other  self  of  hers;  and  then — he  would  not 
at  that  time  push  the  thought  farther. 

The  sea  befriended  him  in  the  Sound  of 
Mull  with  a  little  puff  of  gale  that  sent  most 


of  the  passengers  below,  including  the  pretty 
bride. 

Easily  enough  the  laird  slipped  into  her 
place  by  the  side  of  Leicester,  who  was  smok- 
ing in  a  sheltered  comer.  They  fell  into  con- 
versation at  once,  the  laird  observing  in  his 
companion  a  trace  of  shopkeeper's  cordiality 
and  love  of  talk.  He  was  not  offensive  in  his 
affability;  but  he  was  extraordinarily  open- 
minded  for  a  Saxon.  All  the  way  to  Tober- 
mory the  laird  listened  in  almost  silent  pa- 
tience to  his  account  of  himself.  But  for  all 
his  details  of  history,  character,  and  impres- 
sion, there  was  no  word  of  a  shipwreck,  or  of 
an  earlier  marriage. 

As  the  steamer  turned  into  the  bay,  Ronald 
asked  abruptiy:  "Ever  been  in  these  parts 
before?"  He  anticipated  the  frown  that 
would  precede  the  answer. 

"Once."  Then  the  communicative  spirit 
Won:  "That  is,  not  exactly.  We  sailed  from 
Glasgow,  were  driven  out  of  our  course,  and 
wrecked  off  Barra." 

"The  Hester  Lowrie?*^  suggested  the  laird. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"  I  live  there.  I  helped  to  pull  them  ashore. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  thereabout, 
drowned.    You  were  lucky." 

"No,"  said  Leicester;  "I  lost  my  wife." 

And  after  a  decorous  silence  had  been  ob- 
served, the  laird  continued: 

"You  will  permit  me — ^it  must  be  rather 
painful  to  you  so  soon " 

"It  is,"  said  Leicester,  gruffly,  "but,  for 
various  reasons,  I  couldn't  avoid  it.  In  busi- 
ness, one  puts  aside  one's  feelings." 

"Does  one?"  asked  Ronald,  not  without 
satirical  intent,  and  added:  "But  you  are  a 
Saxon.'* 

Leicester  looked  modestiy  pleased  at  the 
compUment. 

"We  don't  touch  at  Barra,  of  course.  I  took 
care  of  that  in  choosing  my  steamer.  One 
avoids  these  things  as  far  as  possible,  of 
course." 

"Does  one?"  asked  Donald  again.  "Not 
we  Celts."  Then,  amazed  at  his  own  imper- 
tinence, he  continued:  "It  is  strange  so  many 
were  never  washed  ashore." 

The  words  affected  Leicester  as  he  pur- 
posed. 

"What  with  the  rocks  and  the  wreckers, 
there  was  an  element  of  doubt,  but  we  put  up 
a  stone  with  her  initials,  E.  S.  And  naturally 
I  waited  to  make  sure.  There  was  one  girl  I 
did  not  see,  picked  up  on  one  of  the  islands, 
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but  she  was  Gaelic  and  my  wife  knew  not  a 
word." 

The  laiid  ahnost  smiled  as  he  stared  across 
the  great- waste:  "So  E.  S.  was  dead  and 
buried — ^Emily  Sherwood."  He  accepted  the 
omen.    His  Coila  remained  the  sea's  gift. 

He  arose  abruptly  and  walked  away,  in  the 
throes  of  temptation.  Leicester's  wife,  Sher- 
wood's, was  dead  and  buried.  His  own  was 
just  a  sea  fairy  who  had  come  to  him  with 
nothing  of  her  own,  not  even  a  language. 
And  she  was  his  by  right  of  Gaelic  inheritance, 
his  by  virtue  of  her  strange  double  personality, 
his  by  every  right,  except —  And  there  was 
the  other  bride  to  be  considered.  What 
would  become  of  her? 

By  this  time  the  steamer  had  put  in,  and 
among  the  faces  on  the  pier  the  laird  noticed 
that  one  bore  a-  vague  resemblance  to  Coila's 
in  shape  and  color  and  expression.  It  gave 
him  a  clew  to  further  action.  He  return^  to 
Leicester,  now  leaning  over  the  raU: 

"See  that  fisher  girl?  She's  rather  like  my 
wife," 

"Jove I"  said  the  Englishman,  with  a  long 
breath;  and  the  laird  interpreted  his  amaze- 
ment but  too  correctly. 

"  In  your  place,"  he  continued,  with  a  ruth- 
less lack  of  mercy,  "I  should  be  afraid  of 
coming  into  these  parts  so  soon.  I  should  see 
her  ghost,  especially " 

Leicester's  next  words  showed  that  he  had 
the  drift  of  the  thought: 

"We  English  don't  often  see  ghosts,  thank 
fortune!  But  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  for 
a  second  wife  to  be  always  a  little  jealous  of 
the  first.     One  has  to  be  careful." 

"Why  'thank  fortune'?"  urged  the  laird. 
"I  gave  a  wrong  impression  a  moment  ago. 
I  meant  to  say  that  as  a  Saxon  I  should  be 
afraid.  We  Gaels  love  our  ghosts.  Now,  if 
it  had  been  my  Coila — "  He  dragged  in  the 
name  with  intent. 

"Coila?  Coila?  That's  an  odd  name. 
Where  did  that  come  from?  "  Clearly  Leices- 
ter snapped  at  a  chance  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

"I  think,  I  am  not  sure,  that  it's  an  old 
racial  name  with  us.  A  name  for  a  princess. 
My  wife  is  like  a  princess,"  he  concluded. 

The  other  man  seemed  touched  into  some 
poignancy  of  recollection,  awakened  perhaps 
by  the  fisher  girl  on  the  pier. 

"And  so  was  mine! "  he  exclaimed. 

"What,  Emily  Sherwood?"  asked  the  laird, 
forgetting  himself. 


"I  didn't  tell  you  her  name  was  Emily!" 
said  Leicester,  with  amazement  and  sudden 
suspicion. 

MacDonald's  face  scorched.  Here  was  the 
moment  for  avowal.  But  he  only  watched 
the  casting  off  of  the  ropes,  then  sought  the 
protection  of  his  own  indecision. 

"How  else  should  I  know?"  He  met 
Leicester's  glance  so  squarely  that  the  inci- 
dent passed.  Yet  the  laird  had  his  purpose  in 
mind  when  he  hurried  on  to:  " It  was  one  of 
my  childish  dreams  that  the  dead  might  be  al- 
lowed to  come  back,  if  we  loved  them  enough. 
Nurse's  tales,  you  Saxons  say.  But  I  have 
longed  for  the  return  of  my  dead  in  the  past. 
And  even  now —  You  don't  understand  that 
kind  of  thing?" 

"  I  was  taught  to  believe,"  said  Leicester,  as 
they  began  to  feel  again  the  chop  of  the  sea, 
"that  whatever  is,  is  best."  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  he  had  rather  secularized  the  idea:  "I 
mean,  that  we  must  bow  to  the  will  of  God. 
I  loved  my  wife  as  well  as  any  man  on  earth 
ever  loved."  He  was  looking  seaward,  and 
did  not  mark  the  laird's  slight,  persistent 
shaking  of  the  head. 

"Then  you  would  not  have  her  back?" 
Ronald  wondered  if  the  tremble  in  his  voice 
had  betrayed  him. 

"My  good  fellow!" — Leicester  was  startled 
into  familiarity.  "Think  of  my  situation! 
fiut  apart  from  that,  should  we  ever  like  to  go 
back  in  time  again?" 

The  laird  dropped  the  subject.  They  re- 
turned to  their  sheltered  nook,  where,  after  a 
brief  excursion  to  see  that  his  young  wife  was 
as  comfortable  as  might  be,  Leicester  came 
back  and  resumed  his  talking.  As  the  Fiona 
left  the  lee  of  Mull  for  the  open  Atlantic, 
the  two  men  had  the  deck  almost  to  them- 
selves. 

Ronald  had  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  the  great 
things  that  should  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  trade  by  Leicester  &  Henway,  of  a  town 
house  to  be  extended,  a  country  house  to  be 
built,  of  a  family  to  be  raised,  to  support  a 
name  that,  perhaps,  should  be  made  honor- 
able one  day 

When  he  felt  that  he  could  bear  no  more,  the 
laird  arose  and  struggled  to  the  ship's  bow, 
where,  alone  with  the  wind  and  sea,  he  sought 
counsel. 

Oh !  a  babbling  fool.  To  give  up  his  Coila 
to  a  vain  talker,  a  self-sufficient  man,  self- 
important!  Must  she  be  punished  because 
her  other  self,  younger,  persuadable,  no  doubt, 
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had  made  a  false  step?  To  relinquish  her  to 
a  man  who  did  not  want  her — that  was  the 
very  keenness  of  the  pain !  That  there  should 
be  misery  for  all  of  them!  Yet  he  had  prom- 
ised! The  man  was  unworthy;  he  did  not 
know  even  of  the  existence  of  that  Coila  who 
had  come  up  out  of  the  sea,  so  incomprehen- 
sibly, so  miraculously,  into  his  lonely  life! 
But  the  sad,  hostile  eyes  of  Emily  Sherwood 
drove  the  laird  back  amidships  in  a  struggle 
to  hold  to  his  promise. 

It  was  dusk  then,  and  as  he  walked  along 
he  perceived  that  he  and  that  other  man  were 
now  quite  alone  on  deck.  The  officer  on  the 
bridge  was  looking  forward.  To  seize  Leices- 
ter's arm,  and  drag  him  to  the  rail!  With 
the'  tilting  of  the  slippery  deck,  the  thing 
would  almost  do  itself!  He  stood  a  moment 
before  the  Englishman,  balancing  himself. 
Temptation  'Was  like  a  live  thing  inside  him, 
twitching  his  muscles  to  the  deed. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  victim.  Yes,  al- 
ready he  had  reached  that  point  of  view — 
looked  at  him  cold,  yawning,  perhaps  a  trifle 
seasick,  watched  him  caressing  his  wax- 
tipped  mustache  with  a  little  finger  burdened 
with  a  gold  seal  ring — watched  and  knew 
with  a  sinking  spirit  that  he  could  not  do  the 
deed,  to  have  done  which  he  would  have  died 
gladly. 

He  strode  away  again,  backward  and  for- 
ward, until  the  officer  on  duty  fell  to  Watching 
him,  with  a  kind  of  fascination,  to  see  at  what 
point  he  would  lose  his  balance  and  fall  on  the 
deck.  But  long  acquaintance  with  the  sud- 
den ways  of  the  sea  kept  him  afoot. 

Once,  twice,  he  came  back  to  the  man  in 
the  rug,  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  and  turned 
away.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  lie!  To  lie 
consistently  and  boldly,  so  that  she  would 
never  know!  Surely  that  was  the  only  way 
out  of  an  impossible  situation!  But  then  the 
spray  was  flung  against  his  cheek,  and  in  the 
salt  breath  of  the  sea  he  realized  that  hap- 
piness built  upon  a  lie,  however  justifiable, 
wise  even,  could  never  endure  for  him  or  for 
his  Coila.  He  flung  despairing  hands  toward 
the  surge  of  waters;  for  he  knew  that  there  was 
no  help  in  himself,  unless  it  came  from  out- 
side.   But  how  from  outside? 

For  an  appreciable  time  he  watched  the 
faint  flashes  of  the  revolving  lamp  of  some 
lighthouse.  Could  it  be  one  of  the  Uists? 
They  were  not  so  far  offshore  then;  but  mist 
hid  the  outline  of  the  hills. 

He  wrapped  his  plaid  about  him  and  went 


back,  resolved.  He  was  just  in  time;  Leices- 
ter had  risen  to  go  below. 

^Xan't  stand  these  infernal  racketing 
pumps  any  longer,"  he  said.  "Storm's  get- 
ting worse,  eh,  what?" 

The  laird,  almost  flung  off  his  feet  by  a 
sudden  sidelong  jerk,  assented.  Yet  he  lifted 
a  protesting  hand. 

"Wait  a  moment.  I've  something  to  teU 
you.    I  can't  say  it  down  below." 

"Can't  hear,"  said  Leicester. 

Then  Ronald  said  again: 

"I've  followed  you  from  London  to  tell 
you " 

"Here!  Come  out  of  the  smell  of  that 
damned  oily  engine  room,"  said  Leicester, 
dragging  him  along.  "Makes  me  sick. 
What  did  you  say?" 

Then  came  a  sudden  lull  of  the  wind;  for  a 
second  the  machinery  seemed  to  swish  and 
gurgle  and  beat  with  less  painful  effort. 

Ronald  was  a  little  slow  to  begin,  the  more 
so,  as  even  in  the  dusk,  he  read  apprehension 
growing  in  the  other  man's  eyes.  It  was  as 
if  he  anticipated  the  words  that  must  be 
uttered. 

"I  have  to  tell  you,"  began  Ronald,  for  the 
third  time;  and  then  they  clutched  each  other 
for  the  gradual  sliding  away  of  the  deck  be- 
neath their  feet.  Leicester  flung  out  an  arm 
in  vain  toward  a  ventilator;  MacDonald,  with- 
out loosening  the  grip  of  his  right  hand,  with 
his  left  fought  successfully  to  unwrap  his 
plaid.  Together  they  were  flung  hard 
against  the  rail,  as  the  Fiona  threatened  an 
overturn  into  the  white-rimmed  trough  below. 
Then,  as  she  hung  poised,  an  enormous  billow 
climbed  and  sucked  away  the  humanity  that 
clung  there,  leaving  a  drenched  plaid  to  tell 
what  had  befallen. 

The  two  men  fell  together  into  the  abyss. 

"Hang  on!"  shouted  the  laird;  "I'll  bear 
us  up!" 

But  the  Saxon's  arms  were  about  his  neck, 
stiffing  him;  the  Saxon's  cry  was  in  his  ears: 

"God!   I  won't  die  yet!" 

Then  MacDonald  put  forth  his  utmost 
strength  to  loosen  the  grip  that  was  dragging 
them  both  down;  and  when  for  a  moment  he 
had  sujzceeded,  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  the 
Fiona  vanish,  all  but  her  port  light,  into 
thickening  night  and  mist.  It  was  deiar  that 
as  yet  there  was  no  cognizance  of  the  accident; 
they  two  must  shift  for  themselves;  he  re- 
membered the  revolving  light,  tried  to  fix  its 
direction,  but  even  when  they  were  lifted  on 
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the  crest  of  the  wave,  he  was  too  blinded  by 
spray  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 

He  had  no  fear  for  himself.  He  believed 
that  he  could  at  least  ride  the  waves  as  long  as 
need  be;  but  his  companion  was  at  times  a 
dead  weight,  and  again  struggled  so  fran- 
tically that  it  was  all  the  swimmer  could  do  to 
keep  his  head  above  the  water. 

At  first  he  yelled  at  him,  threatened  to 
throw  him  off,  in  an  endeavor  to  frighten  him 
into  assisting  toward  his  own  safety.  When 
he  saw  that  this  was  useless,  he  worked  with 
him  as  well  as  he  could,  to  get  them  both  into 
the  drift  of  the  tide.  It  must  be  said  that 
never  once  at  this  point  was  he  assailed  by 
temptation  to  loosen  his  grip;  he  was  rather 
in  the  throes  of  a  terrible  anxiety  lest  this  m^n 
should  somehow  slip  away,  so  overpowering 
is  the  bare  instinct  to  save  life  that  is  threat- 
ened. 

It  seemed  hours  before  he  had  a  flash  from 
the  lighthouse  and  judged  that  they  were  win- 
ning nearer.  He  shouted  this  to  Leicester, 
but  had  no  answer.  He  could  see,  however, 
that  the  man's  head  was  well  above  water, 
except  for  an  occasional  gush  of  foam  that 
drenched  them  both;  and  by  that  time  he  had 
ceased  to  resist,  and  was  letting  himself  be 
tugged  with  greater  ease. 

The  night  was  black,  without  moon  or  stars; 
but  after  a  while,  as  the  flashes  of  light  became 
broader  and  more  frequent,  Ronald  could 
have  shouted  aloud  his  exhilaration.  He  was 
possessed  purely  by  the  emotion  of  triumph. 
The  sea  is  a  stepmother  to  many  sailors,  but 
this,  her  chHd,  she  would  never  let  drown, 
even  though  he  was  wresting  from  her  an- 
other, her  lawful  prey.  There  was  no 
thought  underlying  his  mad  exultation,  no 
foreshadowing  of  the  heavy  morrow  that 
would  be  when  the  two  men  stood  together  on 
the  sand;  and  the  one  could  claim  justly  the 
Emily  Sherwood,  whom,  metamorphosed  by 
the  sea  into  Coila  of  his  own  race,  the  other 
could  never  give  up.  No,  he  did  not  think,  he 
only  swam  more  strongly  as  he  began  to  hear 
the  shore  surf;  and  the  song  in  him  was  pri- 
meval of  victory  over  one  of  the  gods,  even 
though  it  was  that  deity  who  had  always 
loved  him  well. 

In  the  misty  dawn  the  lighthouse  keeper, 
just  relieved  from  duty,  saw  an  unusual 
blackness  on  the  beach,  and  scrambled  down. 
There  lay  one  man,  blue  and  dead,  while  over 
him  hung  another,  almost  as  ghastly,  strug- 
gling to  bring  back  breath  that  might  never 


be  recalled.  Seeing  the  keeper,  he  shouted 
fiercely  for  brandy  and  blankets,  and  when  the 
former  seized  his  arm  and  would  have  dis- 
suaded him,  he  yelled  with  amazing  fierce- 


ness: 


((- 


He  cannot  be  dead,  I  tell  you;  I  kept  his 
head  above  water  all  the  night! " 

"Wait,"  cried  the  keeper,  remembering 
that  the  doctor  had  been  called  in  to  one  of  the 
cottages  and  might  be  still  there.  And  this 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

"I  tell  you,  he  is  not  drowned  1"  Ronald 
continued,  when  the  medical  man  knelt  by  the 
body. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  presently,  "you  are 
right.  There  is  no  water  in  his  lungs.  But 
he  is  dead — shock — heart  failure.  We  shall 
find  out." 

Then  the  laird  swayed  and  was  caught  from 
falling;  and  the  two  men  were  carried  to- 
gether up  to  the  lighthouse. 

A  week  later,  when  he  had  done  all  that  lay 
in  his  power,  Ronald  MacDonald  was  on  the 
home-bound  local  steamer. 

He  had  sent  no  word  of  his  coming;  but  his 
own  battered  skiff  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pier,  and  close,  so  close  that  he  could  almost 
touch  her,  stood  his  Coila,  her  fair  hair  blown 
about  over  her  little  plaid  shawl,  one  of  Ailie's, 
as  he  knew. 

He  was  the  first  man  ashore,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  world  she  ran  and  gave  him  wifely 
greeting. 

"You  have  been  so  long  away,  Ronald!" 
she  sobbed. 

And  he  whispered: 

"  How  did  you  know  I  would  be  coming  this 
day?" 

"Oh,  we  all  knew,"  she  said,  not  troubling 
yet  to  lift  her  head  from  his  shoulder.  *  *  There 
was  a  bit  in  the  paper — ^Ailie  read  it  to  me — 
about  how  you  were  washed  overboard,  and 
how  you  tried  to  save  the  other  man  and  all." 
She  trembled  so  violently  with  reminiscent 
fear  that  he  could  say  nothing  but  words  of 
comfort.  At  last  she  was  quiet:  "Shall  we 
go  home  now?" 

"A  moment,"  said  he,  and  slipped  her  hand 
through  his  arm  and  held  it,  while  together 
they  watched  the  casting  off  of  the  steamer. 

"Coila,"  he  said,  as  the  islanders,  with  shy 
greeting  here  and  there,  and  gruff  welcomes, 
and  occasionally  an  awkward  tribute  of  praise, 
began  to  disperse,  and  left  them  to  descend 
into  their  home  boat.  "Coila,  do  you  know 
who  that  man  was?" 
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"No,"  she  said,  " nor  care.     You  are  safe ! " 

He  drew  a  long  breath  over  the  necessity, 
but  he  could  not  well  meet  her  clear  gray  eyes 
until  he  had  uttered  the  words  within  him. 

"Coila,  it  was  your  husband,"  he  said. 

At  first  she  stared,  then  she  gave  a  wavering 
laugh  not  far  from  tears. 

"You  are  mad!  He  is  dead,  and  my  hus- 
band is  safe!" 

The  laird  braced  himself  as  if  against  a 
head  wind. 

"His  name,  which  you  did  not  hear,  was 
Leicester  —  George  Sherwood  Leicester.  I 
promised  to  bring  him  back  to  you,  but  the 
sea  was  too  much  for  me  and  I  am  not  sorry. 
But  will  you  believe  that  I  have  tried?" 

"Oh!  what  is  all  this?"  she  cried,  clinging 
to  him,  in  sudden  impatience.  "You  have 
brought  me  home  my  husband,  and  you  trou- 
ble me  for  nothing!  Come."  She  tried  to 
pull  him  along  to  the  steps  leading  down  to 
their  boat. 

"Are  you  Coila?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 
"And  will  you  be  my  Coila  always?" 

She  looked  at  him,  first  with  a  sort  of  timid 
surprise,  then  with  an  expression  he  had  never 
seen  before.  He  could  not  tell  whether  she 
would  speak  as  Coila  or  revert  to  her  old  self; 
and  he  was  not  altogether  surprised  to  hear 
that  she  was  in  a  curious  state  of  double  con- 
sciousness that  touched  them  both  and  yet 
included  neither. 

"There  was  an  Emily  Sinclair,"  she  said, 
softly.  "  When  she  was  a  little  girl,  her  father 
used  to  come  home  and  tell  her  stories  of  the 
sea  and  the  islands.  And  sometimes  she  told 
him  stories  of  fairies  and  of  princesses.  I 
think  she  made  them  up,  but  I  am  not  sure, 
and  her  mother  could  never  understand,  being 
of  the  other  race.  Then  the  mother  died,  I 
think,  and  they  two  were  always  together,  and 
she  used  to  tell  him,  all  in  the  make-believe, 
you  know,  that  she  was  a  fairy  princess  who 
had  lived  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  long  ago. 
But  he  said  that  might  well  be  the  very  truth, 
for  there  was  an  old  tale  of  his  clan,  of  the  Sin- 
clairs,  of  such  a  one,  who  came  up  out  of  the 
waves  and " 

"And  married  a  mortal?  No,  Coila,  no!" 
cried  the  laird,  clasping  her.  And  she  made 
no  denial. 


"And  was  her  name  Coila?"  he  asked 
then,  presently. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  wearily.  "I'm 
tired,  Ronald.    Take  me  home." 

He  was  cruel  in  his  superstitious  eager- 
ness. 

"Think!    Think!    Her  name  was  CoUa?" 

She  shook  her  head: 

"I  don't  know,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
have  been  that." 

And  still  he  held  her,  but  would  not  stir  on 
the  homeward  way. 

"And  Emily  Sinclair?"  he  asked.  "The 
little  girl  ?    What  became  of  her?  " 

"Oh,  I  think  she  was  married,"  she  an- 
swered, dreamily,  "and  then  her  wedding 
ring  grew  so  heavy  that  she  changed  it  for 
one  that  was  lighter,  and  then,  I  think  she 
must  have  died,  for  I  cannot  find  her  any- 
where." 

He  laughed  and  startled  her. 

* '  Yes !  She  died,  Coila.  And  she  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard  yonder.  Some  day  we 
shall  go  look  at  her  grave."  •  He  took  a  step  or 
two  toward  the  boat  and  paused.  "Not  yet, 
Coila.  There  is  something  else  first.  We 
have  to  do  with  the  priest.  We  must  go 
tell  him  our  story  and  take  him  across  in 
the  boat  with  us,  and  then  we  shall  be 
married." 

"Was  I  not  married  to  you  once  before?" 
she  asked,  simply. 

"Not  you:  that  other  who  is  dead.  She 
spoke  her  name  at  the  altar,  but  I  would  not 
understand.  Now,  Coila,  it  is  yourself,  your 
old  self  come  back  to  your  island  of  the  Sin- 
clairs,  for  indeed  they  owned  all  that  my 
fathers  spared.  Here  you  must  have  arisen 
first  out  of  the  sea,  my  princess! " 

She  was  dragged  along  breathless  in  the 
tide  of  his  strength  and  eloquence,  until  they 
stood  together  at  the  churchyard  gate. 

"No,  we'll  not  go  in  now.  This  is  our 
wedding  day.  But  may  she  rest  in  peace, 
E.  S.,  under  her  cross,  and  he  also  who  sleeps 
in  Uist!"  He  bared  his  head.  "And  God 
be  merciful  to  widows!  Come  farther,  Coila, 
here,  and  then  home  with  your  beggarly  verse- 
making  laird  of  nothing.  W^ith  one  hand  the 
sea  gives,  with  one  she  takes  away!  The 
blessed  sea!" 
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THE    SINGER 

By  LEWIS  WORTHINGTON  SMITH 

N  the  burst  of  the  song, 
When  the  singer's  heart  is  free, 
When  earth-roving  fancies  throng, 
And  the  winds  blow  out  to  sea; 
When  words  are  too  vain  and  idle  and  speech  is  too  pale  and  cold, 
When  thoughts  that  have  flung  the  bridle  dash  on  over  paths  of  gold, 
When  night  is  a  star-strewn  splendor  and  day  is  young  love  aglow; 
Then  song  with  a  voice  grown  tender,  song  mad  in  its  throbbing  flow. 

In  the  burst  of  the  song, 

Eyes  glowing  and  cheeks  on  fire, 
With  a  ciy  from  a  heart  grown  strong 
In  the  sweep  of  a  high  desire; 
When  the  viol  joins  its  fellow  and  the  flutes  are  breathed  in  tune, 
When  comet  and  horn  and  'cello  are  knit  like  love  in  June, 
When  a  thousand  uplifted  faces  are  rapt  on  the  singer's  voice; 
Then  song  with  its  deep,  true  graces,  song  bidding  the  heart  rejoice. 

In  the  burst  of  the  song, 

When  the  life  of  far  and  near 
Is  poured  like  wine  for  th^  throng 
In  a  pure  voice  fine  and  clear, — 
Who  knows  if  the  world  forever  shall  spin  through  the  grooves  of  change? 
Who  knows  if  our  best  endeavor  shall  find  death's  further  range 
A  fast  closed  door  or  the  portal  to  ever  new  delights? 
Song  keeps  us  an  hour  inunortal;  song  lifts  us  up  to  the  heights. 

Radiant  she  stands  in  the  silence,  while  the  sudden  lights  bum  low. 

And  the  violins  call  beneath  her,  and  before  her,  row  on  row. 

Faces  on  faces  leaning,  breathe  out  from  their  eager  eyes 

A  rapture  of  expectation  half  flushed  with  warm  surprise. 

Sudden  as  love's  first  fancy  the  clear  voice  rings  and  thrills. 

The  victors  cry  in  the  triumph  the  god  of  battle  wills. 

Youth  walks  by  the  morning  hedgerows  and  sees  the  world  abloom. 

The  meadows  are  fresh  with  sunrise,  the  air  with  rich  perfume. 

Out  of  the  deeps  and  the  distance  a  thousand  hearts  made  one. 

From  love  and  despair  and  losing,  look  singly  toward  the  sun. 

The  daybreak  comes  over  Sinai,  the  night  dies  out  in  space. 

The  world  is  gladness  forever  before  God's  radiant  face. 

What  now  is  the  deathless  meaning  that  mortals  may  never  know? 

What  matters  the  strange,  far  wonder  to  which  thought  may  not  go? 

They  pass,  like  the  somber  twilight  that  lingers  over  long 

And  then,  with  a  friend  at  the  keyboard,  k  lost  in  the  burst  of  the  song.. 

'  In  the  burst  of  the  song, 

When  viol  and  flute  and  horn 
Are  bearing  the  singer  along 
And  wonder  with  joy  is  bom; 
When  mother  and  maid  and  lover  and  stranger  and  lonely  youth 
Are  drawn  till  they  each  discover  the  palpitant  heart  of  truth, 
•  Are  touched  with  the  self-same  splendor  of  good,  unnamed,  unknown; 
Then  song  with  a  cadence  tender,  on  aU  the  free  winds  blown. 
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was  Thompson,  first  mate 
if  the  JuaniCa,  who  told  me 
his  story  when  we  lay  at 
inchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Jr  River.  That  was  the 
ailors'  name  for  it.  The 
.naps  call  it  something  else. 

We  were  leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  smok- 
ing and  watching  the  water  shimmer  up  the 
river,  and  the  moonshine  shimmer  after  the 
water,  and  the  creeper  trees  splash  their  long 
arms,  as  if  they  tried  to  catch  the.  stream. 
Behind  the  creeper  trees  and  bush,  that 
fringed  the  banks,  a  dozen  fan-topped  palms 
stood  out  against  a  spangle  of  misty  stars  in 
a  clouding  sky.  Something  like  a  monkey 
moved  in  one  of  the  palms,  and  Thompson 
caught  me  by  the  arm  and  pointed. 

"One  of  the  little  brown  beasts  taking  a 
look  at  us,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  you  to  see 
them  to-morrow;  but  they're  shy  of  ships, 
and  it's  odds  that  you  won't." 

"What  are  they  like?"  I  asked. 

"Flat-nosed  little  brutes  with  beady  eyes, 
and  lips  that  stick  out,  and  jabber  ur-ur-ur. 
There  are  people  that  make  out  it's  talking; 
but  it  all  sounds  alike  to  me.  Dangle  their 
arms  as  if  they  haven't  walked  on  their  hind 
legs  long,  and  never  wash,  and  plaster  them- 
selves with  mud.    Little  brown  beaslsl" 

"Apes?"  I  suggested. 

"Worse!  Men!  Little  brown  men.  About 
four  feet  six  high;  not  up  to  your  shoulder. 
A  necklace  of  dried  berries  and  a  rag  round 
their  middle.  That's  all  they  wear;  and 
carry  a  blowpipe  and  a  wooden  spear— hard 
wood  and  sharpened  to  a  point.  Wives  in 
common.  No  manners.  Worse  than  beasts. 
But  they've  got  an  idea  of  justice." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  I  asked;  and  he  told 
me,  with  his  eyes  fbted  on  the  water  swim- 
ming by.     This  is  his  story: 

The  trouble  rose  out  of  Sanders  going  for 


one  of  them.  God  knows  what  made  htm 
do  it.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  chap 
meant  no  harm  to  him.  But  his  temper  was 
always  a  bit  queer,  and  he'd  had  enough  to 
try  it.  We'd  been  robbed  and  deserted,  a 
hundred  and  odd  miles  inland,  and  we'd 
been  three  days  tramping  to  the  coast,  and 
reckoned  we'd  eighty  miles  to  go  yet;  and  not 
much  reason  to  hope  we'd  ever  do  them. 
We'd  been  living  on  berries  and  raw  snakes; 
and  we'd  cut  our  clothes  to  ribbons  pushing 
through  the  bush,  and  our  skins.  We'd  been 
stung  all  over,  and  we  were  dead  beat,  and 
dead  famished,  and  dead  hopeless;  and  a 
man  doesn't  weigh  up  right  and  wrong  like  a 
letter  balance. 

We'd  squatted  for  the  night,  and  I'd  been 
looking  for  water;  and  just  as  I'd  found  some 
and  filled  our  bottles  I  heard  shrieks  from 
where  I  left  him.  When  I  reached  him  he 
was  sitting  on  a  tree  trunk  loading  his 
pipe  quietly,  just  as  I  might;  and  there 
wriggling  on  the  ground  was  a  little  brown 
man  that  he'd  knocked  about;  and  a  tree 
branch  that  he'd  done  it  with  was  lying  as 
he'd  flung  it  down.  The  chap  ought  to  have 
been  dead  by  rights,  but  they're  tough,  ex- 
traordinary tough!  There  wasn't  any  doubt 
that  he  was  done  for;  but  I  judged  he  was 
going  to  take  his  time  over  dying. 

"What  did  he  do?"  I  asked;  but  Sanders 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  nothing. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  I  asked  next;  but 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  again. 

"You  might  as  well  have  made  a  dean 
job  of  it,"  I  grumbled,  "and  you've  been  a 
fool.  There'll  be  more  of  them  about,  and 
they'll  follow  us  all  the  way  to  the  coast,  and 
we  won't  get  there  under  four  or  five  days," 

"No,"  he  said.  "No.  We  won't — unless 
we  hurry  up.    We'd  best  be  moving." 

He  got  up  and  turned  to  go;  and  the  litrie 
brown    wretch    moaned    out:    "Ur-ur-ur." 
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That's  all  I  ever  made  of  their  talking.  And 
I  stood  and  looked  at  him,  and  wondered 
why  he  hadn't  died,  and  how  long  he'd 
take. 

"Put  him  out  of  his  misery,".!  suggested; 
but  Sanders  walked  on  and  took  no  notice. 
I  was  going  after  hini,  but  the  little  brown 
chap  looked  up  at  me  and  moaned:  "Ur-ur- 
ur."  It  was  moonlight,  and  I  could  see  his 
black,  beady  eyes.  It  was  plain  enough  he 
wanted  to  be  made  an  end  of,  and  not  left 
to  die  by  inches,  or  have  the  jackals  come 
upon  him  before  he  was  dead.  Well,  I'd  my 
revolver,  and  I  did  the  only  thing  I  could  do. 
I  didn't  like  doing  it  all  the  same.  After- 
wards I  slouched  after  Sanders.  He  shoved 
on  ahead  through  the  bushes,  and  never 
looked  round  or  said  a  word.     Neither  did  I. 

We  went  on  for  about  four  hours,  I  judged 
by  the  moon,  and  came  to  a  bit  of  open 
ground  with  a  single  tree;  and  Sanders 
pulled  up  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"Done  up,"  he  said,  and  I  nodded. 

"Let's  take  a  spell,"  I  proposed. 

He  looked  round. 

"We  could  sit  with  oiur  backs  against  the 
tree,"  he  said,  half  to  himself,  and  I  knew 
he  was  thinking  of  the  brown  men,  and  the 
chance  of  an  attack  from  them,  that  we'd 
never  troubled  about  before.  For  they  don't 
trouble  you,  if  you  don't  trouble  them.  It's 
a  sort  of  religion  they've  got;  and  they  make 
josses  out  of  bits  of  trees  and  colored  rags, 
and  call  them  "Those  Who  Let  People 
Alone."    They  never  ask  for  anything  more. 

We  sat  down  against  the  tree,  and  took  a 
swig  at  our  water  bottles  and  went  to  sleep, 
till  Sanders  woke  me  with  a  piercing  yell,  and 
I  found  him  on  his  feet,  pointing  all  round 
with  his  revolver. 

"The  little  brown  beasts! "  he  cried.  "The 
little  beasts  V 

"You've  been  dreaming,  mate,"  I  said; 
but  he  touched  his  cheek,  and  I  noticed  a 
jagged  gash  about  six  inches  long,  and  the 
blood  running  down,  as  if  one  of  them  had 
jabbed  him  with  a  spear.  He  tore  a  strip 
from  his  shirt  and  bound  it  round. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said,  when  he'd  finished, 
and  we  went  on,  looking  round  us  pretty 
cautiously.  Sometimes  we  found  a  bit  of 
path.  Mostly  we  had  to  push  our  way 
through  the  bush.  Presently  we  struck  the 
river,  this  same  river,  and  doused  ourselves, 
and  drank,  and  filled  our  bottles.  A  snake 
came  out  and  hissed  at  us.    I  knocked  it 


over  the  head,  and  we  ate  it  Then  we 
pushed  on  again. 

"We'll  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
about  three  days  at  this  rate,"  I  said,  trying 
to  be  cheerful. 

"In  about  three  days,"  Sanders  agreed, 
"if  we  reach  it." 

"Think  they'U  foUow  up?"  I  asked.  He 
knew  more  about  their  ways  than  I  did,  hav- 
ing lived  at  a  coast  station  for  a  time. 

"They'U  follow  up,"  he  said,  without  any 
doubt.    "I  was  a  cursed  idiot." 

•"Why  did  you  do  it?" 

I  wanted  to  know;  but  he  didn't  answer. 

Near  noon  we  foimd  a  ripe  berry  bush,  and 
cleared  it.  The  sun  was  mighty  strong,  and 
I  wanted  a  rest;  but  Sanders  wouldn't  stop 
till  we  came  to  a  bit  of  mud  island  in  the 
river,  where  we'd  be  out  of  their  way.  We 
swam  out  to  it  and  lay  down  hidden  in  the 
long  wet  grass,  and  dozed  oflF.  He  screamed 
out,  and  roused  me.  His  left  arm  had  been 
struck  near  the  elbow,  with  a  club  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  hung  limp. 

"The  little  brown  brutes,"  he  said,  with  a 
choking  noise  in  his  throat.  "The  brutes,  to 
take  a  man  in  his  sleep." 

We  rushed  about  in  the  sodden  grass,  look- 
ing for  them.  We  didn't  find  any  there,  but 
suddenly  he  fired  at  the  water.  I  saw  a  little 
eddy,  near  where  the  bullet  splashed,  as  if  a 
man  hud  come  up,  and  dived  under  again, 
and  Sanders  declared  that  he  saw  him.  We 
watched  for  him  to  come  up  and  take  another 
breath,  but  he  didn't.  I  suppose  he  landed 
among  the  reeds  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

"We'll  swim  for  the  other  bank,"  I  sug- 
gested, but  Sanders  looked  at  his  damaged 
arm,  and  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  not  going  to  drown  till  there's  need," 
he  said,  savagely.  "I'll  wait  here  for  them 
and  settle  a  few  first;  but  you'd  best  get  on." 

I  didn't  say  anything,  but  took  of!  my 
braces — ^what  was  left  of  them — ^and  made  a 
sling  for  his  arm. 

"Swim  what  you  can  with  the  other,"  I 
told  him,  "and  I'll  tow  you.  We  aren't  go- 
ing to  be  bested  by  a  few  of  those  jabbering 
little  baboons." 

We  weren't  much  of  swimmers,  and 
shipped  a  good  bit  of  water,  Sanders  in  par- 
ticular; but  the  stream  carried  us  to  abend 
that  stuck  out,  and  we  managed  to  crawl 
ashore,  and  found  a  stretch  of  level,  hard- 
baked  land,  bearing  away  from  the  river  to 
the  right.    We  judged  that  the  coast  lay  that 
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way,  and  we'd  find  the  river  again,  as  it 
wound  round,  and  we  could  travel  faster  out 
of  the  bush. 

"And  see  what's  coming,"  Sanders  added. 

So  we  started  across  tfie  open  ground. 
The  sun  was  going  down,  and  it  was  getting 
cooler.  So  we  ran  for  short  spells  and 
walked  in  between  till  we  got  our  breath. 
We  kept  on  after  dark,  as  long  as  we  could 
crawl.  It  was  wonderful  how  Sanders  stuck 
to  it,  wounded  as  he  was. 

"It's  no  use,"  I  told  him  at  last.  "All  the 
little  brown  devils  in  the  world  couldn't  drive 
me  any  farther,"  and  I  tumbled  down  on  the 
ground,  and  there  I  lay.  I  dare  say  you 
think  you  know  what  it  feels  to  be  dead  beat; 
but  you  don't.  Anyone  might  have  clubbed 
me,  and  I  wouldn't  have  lifted  an  arm. 

"  I'll  watch,"  he  said.    "  We'U  take  turns." 

But  he  must  have  gone  to  sleep,  too,  un- 
awares. For  when  I  roused  he  was  snoring, 
and  the  sun  was  coming  up,  just  a  bit  of  red 
rim,  and  the  air  felt  dean  and  new,  as  if 
things  were  wiped  out  and  you  started  fair. 

"Wake  up,  mate,"  I  called.  "It's  time  we 
moved  on.    There's  no  signs  of  them." 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  half  sat  up;  and 
then  stopped  and  looked  at  his  coat  sleeve 
that  was  pulled  nearly  ofiF  his  arm — ^the  sound 
one.  They'd  fastened  it  to  the  ground  with 
one  of  the  tiny  arrows  that  they  use  in  their 
blowpipes,  poisoned  at  the  end;  as  if  they'd 
say,  "We  can  kill  you  any  time  we  like. 
Think  of  that!"  He  thought  of  it  right 
enough,  and  sat  still. 

"We'll  be  getting  on,"  I  said  in  a  minute; 
and  we  went  on.  You'd  have  laughed  to  see 
us  trpng  to  run  with  our  stiff  legs.  We  were 
done  before  we  started,  but  it's  strange  how 
you  can  keep  on,  when  it's  for  your  life  I     y 

We  came  to  the  woods  again  about  an 
hour  after  sunrise.  It  was  cooler  there,  but 
we  couldn't  get  along  so  fast,  and  didn't  find 
anything  to  eat,  or  any  water,  for  hours. 
Then  we  hit  upon  a  muddy  pool;  and  just 
after  I  shot  a  bird  with  my  revolver.  We 
made  a  fire  with  our  last  match,  and  roasted 
it;  and  when  we'd  finished  eating  we  dozed 
off,  without  knowing.  When  we  woke  up 
we  saw  they'd  been  there,  and  made  a  joss 
out  of  a  tree  trunk,  with  a  red  rag  stuck  on 
with  arrows,  and  a  berry  necklace  on  top. 

Sanders  got  up  and  kicked  it,  and  shouted, 
as  if  he'd  gone  mad,  and  shook  his  fist  at  the 
bushes,  and  swore  and  raved  at  them  to  come 
out  in  the  open,  like  men,  and  he'd  fight  the 


whole  tribe  of  them;  but  there  was  never  a 
sound  to  answer;  and  we  ran  and  walked 
and  walked  and  ran,  and  tore  our  way 
through  the  bramble  bushes,  and  panted  and 
groaned,  and  when  the  evening  came  on  we 
still  stumbled  along,  always  looking  roimd. 

"Mate,"  I  said,  presently,  "I  shall  drop." 

"Come  on  till  you  do,"  he  gasped. 

"I  can't  go  any  farther,"  I  told  him  after 
an  hour.    "They  can't  catch  us  now." 

"They  can,"  he  declared.    "Come  on!" 

We  went  on,  and  at  last  we  reached  a  hill, 
with  a  single  tree  on  top,  a  fan-shaped  palm. 
Lord!  How  I  hate  the  sight  of  them!  We 
stopped  there,  and  settled  to  sleep  and  watch 
in  turn.  I  took  first  watch,  and  kept  rub- 
bing my  eyes,  and  wondering  if  I'd  been 
dozing,  and  fancying  I'd  seen  brown  shad- 
ows moving  on  the  hillside;  brown  as  brown 
looks  when  there's  no  light  to  see;  and  once  I 
caught  myself  nodding  and  thought  I'd  been 
falling  asleep,  and  a  noise  behind  the  tree  had 
roused  me.  I  went  round  it,  revolver  in 
hand,  but  found  no  one.  WTien  I  sat  down 
again  I  knew  I  couldn't  keep  awake  any 
longer.    So  I  shook  him. 

Aiid  before  he  scarcely  answered  I  was  off 
and  dreaming;  and  the  queer  thing  was  I 
didn't  dream  of  the  little  brown  wretches  or 
anything  horrible,  but  a  little  country  lane 
where  I  came  from,  and  Mary,  that's  my  wife 
now,  standing  waiting  for  me,  bending  over 
a  flower  to  smell  it,  and  looking  round  side- 
wajrs  with  a  smile.  And  when  I  got  near  the 
smile  spread  over  her  face,  like  ^a  ripple  over 
water,  and  she  took  my  hand.  I  was  startled 
and  then  I  found  it  was  Sanders. 

"They're  talking,"  he  whispered. 

I  sat  up  and  listened,  but  heard  nothing. 

"You've  fancied  it,"  I  said.  "You're  a 
bit  feverish,  mate.    That's  what  it  is." 

"  Maybe,"  he  said.  * '  Maybe.  It  sounded 
as  if  they  were  up  in  the  air.  Like  fairies! 
Funny,  ain't  it  ?  "  He  laughed,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  off  his  head. 

"You  have  another  doze,"  I  told  him. 
"I'll  look  after  the  fairies.  If  I  get  hold  of 
one  there  won't  be  much  wings  left  when 
I've  done  with  him." 

I  walked  about  to  keep  myself  awake;  but 
I  almost  slept  as  I  walked;  and  I  kept  fancy- 
ing that  I  heard  voices  up  in  the  air,  just  as 
he'd  said,  talking  in  their  senseless  way,.ur- 
ur-ur,  no  better  than  the  jabber  of  monkeys. 
I  couldn't  make  it  out,  and  peeped  round 
everywhere;  and  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a 
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thud,  and  Sanders  gave  a  scream  like  a  wom- 
an, and  wrung  his  hands,  and  held  his  leg. 

"The — little — brown — beasts!"  he  cried. 
**The  fiendish,  cowardly  beasts!"  And  he 
picked  up  a  chunk  of  a  branch  that  had  struck 
him  just  above  the  ankle;  and  as  he  shouted 
another  fell  and  grazed  his  shoulder. 

"They're  in  the  tree,"  I  cried,  and  grabbed 
at  his  arm,  and  pulled  him  up,  and  got  away 
from  the  tree.  He  limped  away  after  me. 
His  ankle  wasn'ttroken,  and  he  could  still 
walk,  but  it  hurt  him;  and  the  shock  seemed 
to  have  upset  him,  for  he  kept  shuddering 
and  shivering.  I  was  for  pressing  on,  but 
he  kept  stopping  to  look  round,  and  wouldn't 
go  near  anything  that  looked  brown,  and 
gripped  my  shoulder  and  pointed  whenever 
we  came  near  a  bit  of  bush.  So  at  last  we 
settled  to  wait  on  a  bare  spot  on  the  hillside 
till  it  was  light.  We  didn't  sleep  any  more, 
though  my  eyes  were  dry  with  wanting  to, 
and  my  legs  seemed  to  go  to  sleep  by  them- 
selves. "Tired"  isn't  a  big  enough  word 
for  how  I  felt;  and  he  muttered  under  his 
breath,  and  his  teeth  chattered,  and  it  got  on 
my  nerves  till  I  could  almost  have  shrieked. 
At  last  the  sun  came  up,  sudden  because 
of  the  clouds.  Then  we  looked  at  each  other 
and  gave  a  sort  of  grin.  For  there  in  front 
of  us  was  the  sea,  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
away;  and  a  bit  to  the  left  I  made  out  the 
flag  of  the  station,  where  a  few  families  of 
haB-breeds  had  settled  as  a  trading  port,  the 
same  that  you  see  over  there.  You'll  catch 
the  moon  on  the  yellow  sand  in  front  of  it, 
when  she  gets  through  that  cloud,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  creek, 
jiist  below  the  five  palms  that  stand  together. 
Strange  how  I  hate  to  look  at  a  palm  now. 
"The  sea,  mate,"  I  said.  "The  sea!" 
"And  plenty  of  it,"  he  said,  with  a  queer 
diuckle.  "Enough  to  dibwn  the  whole  tribe 
of  them.     Good  old  sea ! " 

And  we  stood  and  looked  at  it,  and  rubbed 
our  hands,  and  laughed. 

There  wasn't  so  much  to  laugh  about,  if 
you  reckoned  it  up.  We'd  twenty  miles  to 
go,  with  the  brown  men  after  us:  and  our  legs 
trembled  xinder  us,  and  there  wasn't  strength 
enou^  in  our  necks  to  hold  our  heads 
straight.  And  if  we  got  there  the  half-breeds 
at  the  station  would  give  us  up  more  likely 
than  not,  if  there  wasn't  a  vessel  in.  There 
mi^t  be  a  schooner  in  that  afternoon,  or  it 
mi^tn't  be  for  a  fortnight,  for  we'd  lost 
count  of  the  days.    Still  it  was  a  chance;  and 


if  we  could  snatch  a  canoe,  and  something 
to  eat  and  drink,  we  could  cruise  about  round 
the  coast  till  a  vessel  came,  we  thought.  And 
we  planned  out  things  and  talked  as  if  we 
were  there  already,  and  hununed  cheerfully 
as  we  went  on. 

"The  sea,  mate!'*  I  kept  saying.  "The 
sea!" 

"  And  I'd  like  to  drown  all  them  little  brown 
devils  in  it!"  he  answered  every  time. 

"Did  he  do  anything  to  you?" 

He  didn't  answer,  but  shoved  the  bushes 
aside,  and  pushed  into  the  wood  that  we'd 
reached  again.  A  little  brown  man  slipped 
from  almost  under  our  feet  into  the  bush  and 
out  of  sight;  and  we  left  off  grinning  and 
looked  at  each  other.  Sanders  grew  white 
in  the  face,  and  shook  as  if  he  might  fall. 
He  stopped  dead. 

"Come  on,  mate,"  I  said.  "They  can't 
do  more  than  kill  us." 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

"They  can,"  he  said,  with  a  hiss  in  his 
voice.     "You  don't  know  them." 

"I  jolly  soon  shall,"  I  said,  "if  we  stop 
here!  It's  no  use  giving  in.  Push  on  and 
never  mind  about  them." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  if  they'd  come  out  and 
fight  us  like  men,"  he  said,  wiping  his  fore- 
head. "It's  this  dodging  and  hiding  and 
coming  on  you  unawares  that  gets  over  me. 
They've  followed  us  all  this  way,  and  we've 
hardly  seen  them." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  I  told  him.  "We've 
got  miles  ahead  of  the  chaps  that  followed 
us.  That  was  just  an  odd  chap  of  them  that 
happened  to  be  about  here,  and  doesn't  know 
anything  about — about  it.  There's  nothing 
to  fear." 

And  he  brightened  up  and  nodded. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "You're  right. 
There's  nothing  to  fear." 

Suddenly  a  little  puff  arrow  stuck  in  a  tree 
beside  us,  and  quivered  there,  like  a  butterfly 
with  dirty  wings.  And  another;  and  another; 
and  another;  and  we  stood  gaping  at  them, 
till  at  last  I  pulled  myself  together. 

"Seems  that  they  can't  aim  straight  any- 
how," I  remarked,  peeping  round  a  bush, 
with  my  revolver  ready. 

"Aim  straight!"  cried  Sanders,  with  an 
oath.  "They're  aiming  to  miss.  They  can 
hit  us  when  they  like;  just  when  they  like. 
They  want  to  frighten  the  pluck  out  of  us  till 
we  drop,  and  they  can  take  us  alive,  and  tor- 
ture us.    The  brutes!    The  devilish  brutes," 
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His  teeth  chattered,  and  my  blood  seemed 
to  turn  cold.  I  thought  I  saw  a  brown  face 
peering  round  a  bu^h,  and  fired;  and  then 
Sanders  fired  shot  after  shot,  and  so  did  I. 
Suddenly  he  caught  my  arm. 

"Stop,"  he  said.  "I've  only  one  shot  left. 
How  many  have  you?" 

"One,"  I  said. 

"Keep  it,"  he  advised. 

"What  for?"  I  asked. 

"When  they  catch  us,"  he  whispered,  husk- 
ily.    "It  will  be  the  easiest  way." 

And  then  I  fairlv  lost  my  nerve. 

"Run!"  I  shouted.    "Run!" 

We  must  have  run  for  hours.  My  eyes 
were  nearly  blind,  and  my  breath  came  like 
an  engine,  and  my  tongue  lolled  out.  My 
feet  burned  like  a  fire,  and  my  mouth  was 
worse,  and  my  knees  knocked  together.  The 
puff  arrows  kept  whizzing  by  us,  and  some 
stuck  through  our  matted  hair;  and  at  last  I 
dropped  down  on  the  ground. 

"They  can  kill  me,"  I  said.  "I  won't  get 
up  again."  And  Sanders  laughed  a  choky 
laugh,  and  sat  down  too;  but  after  a  few  min- 
utes we  got  up  and  went  on  again  till  he 
dropped.  And  so  we  kept  on,  dropping  and 
getting  up  again. 

Once  we  thought  they  had  gone,  and  half 
dozed;  and  when  we  woke  a  couple  of  dozen 
short,  brown  men,  with  long,  hanging  arms 
like  monkeys,  slid  aw^ay  into  the  bush.  San- 
ders fired  at  them. 

"My  last  shot!"  he  screamed;  "and  I 
didn't  even  hit  him !    Run !    Run ! " 

Well,  it  was  more  like  tottering,  so  far  as  I 
remember.  I  don't  let  myself  remember, 
more  than  I  can  help.  We  caught  glimpses 
of  the  sea  through  the  trees  now  and  then, 
getting  nearer  and  nearer.  That  was  what 
kept  us  going  on.  Sometimes  I  dream  about 
it  now,  and  get  up  and  look  out  of  the  port- 
hole, when  I  wake  in  a  sweat,  to  make  sure 
that  the  sea's  there. 

Well,  we  went  on  till  it  was  about  three 
o'clock,  a§  near  as  I  could  judge;  and  then 
we  came  out  of  the  wood,  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  leading  to  the  shore.  It  seemed  about 
a  mile  and  a  half.  And  there  was  the  station, 
and  there  was  the  flag,  and  there  was  the  bay, 
bright  blue  with  little  tips  of  white  on  the 
tops  of  the  waves;  and  there  was  an  English 
gunboat  far  out;  and  there  was  a  trading 
schooner  standing  in  for  the  shore.  Fifteen 
men  she  carri^ — Englishmenl  None  of 
your  cursed  half-breed  about  them.    The 


Merry  Mary^  it  w^.  W^e  knew  her.  Once 
we  got  to  her  we  were  safe;  and  once  they 
saw  the  little  brown  brutes  on  our  trail, 
they'd  run  to  us!  We  made  funny  sounds 
in  oiu:  throats,  and  staggered  forward  a  bit 
quicker. 

"Run!"  Sanders  said. 

"Run!"  said  I. 

It  was  real  running  now.  Our  legs  seemed 
to  be  legs  again;  and  we  looked  round  and 
saw  that  none  of  the  little  savages  was  fol- 
lowing us  into  the  open;  and  we  made  a  noise 
like  a  faint  cheer. 

"W^e're  saved,  mate,"  I  cried.  "We're 
saved.    Hooray!" 

"Hooray!"  he  said  after  me.  They  were 
the  funniest  cheers  that  ever  you  heard, 
broken  in  bits  because  we  hadn't  breath. 

The  flag  ran  down  the  schooner's  mast, 
and  we  could  see  them  getting  the  anchor 
ready,  and  standing  by  to  haul  in  the  sails, 
and  we  waved  our  hands  to  them  as  we  ran, 
though  we  knew  they  weren't  likely  to  see  us, 
on  account  of  the  high  grass  that  ran  beside 
the  path,  and  a  sort  of  hedge  that  we  could 
barely  see  over.  When  we  got  by  the  hedge, 
there  was  a  great  clump  of  trees  in  front  of 
us;  and  in  front  of  the  trees  there  was  an  as- 
tonishing field  of  flowers.  Such  a  sight  of 
flowers  and  such  wonderful  sizes  and  colors 
that  they  seemed  to  ^rike  us  all  of  a  heap, 
and  we  actually  stood  still  for  a  moment  to 
look  at  them.  I've  been  half  a  mind  to  go 
up  and  look  at  them  since,  but  I  never  had 
the  heart  to.    The  half-breeds  grow  them. 

We  didn't  know  that  then,  but  supposed 
they  grew  wild,  and  stared  at  them  with  our 
mouths  open.  All  sorts  they  were,  and  all 
colors.  Big  white  lilies,  like  bells  with  yel- 
low clappers.  Balls  as  big  as  your  fist  like 
red  and  yellow  roses.  Bushes  as  tall  as  a 
man,  covered  with 'marigolds  as  close  as  if 
they  were  stuck  on  side  by  side.  Purple 
flowers  like  chr\'santhemums  as  large  as  your 
head.  And  behind  them  all  was  a  little  bit 
of  green  grass  field  studded  with  yellow 
flowers,  as  might  be  big  buttercups;  and 
when  I  looked  at  that  a  lump  came  up  in  my 
throat. 

"It  puts  me  in  mind  of  home,  mate!"  I 
said.    ''Homer' 

And  he  gave  a  big  sob. 

"Home,"  he  said.    "Run,  mate!    Run!" 

And  we  ran  into  the  clump;  and  before  our 
eyes  were  used  to  the  darkness,  a  little  brown 
man  hung  round  each  of  our  legs  and  brou^t 
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us  down;  and  another  little  brown  man  had 
us  by  each  arm.  It  was  no  use  struggling. 
Sanders  bit  one  of  those  that  held  him;  but 
they  were  too  quick  for  me;  and  when  we 
tried  to  shout  they  rammed  some  rags  in  our 
mouths  till  we  nearly  choked. 

They  dealt  with  him  first;  took  him  and 
tied  him  to  a  tree-— one  of  those  infernal  fan- 
topped  palms — ^where  he  could  see  the  sea 
and  the  field  of  flowers;  and  then —  Bum 
me  if  I  tell  you  the  rest! 

They  didn't  kill  him  outright.  I  judged 
he  mi^t  die  in  an  hour,  if  he  was  lucky,  see- 
ing that  he  was  weak  to  start  with.  They 
left  him,  and  a  pudgy  little  beast,  that  had 
three  necklaces  round  his  dirty  neck,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  chief,  came  and  talked 
to  me.  He  was  flatter  nosed  and  worse 
looking  and  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  smelt 
worse;  and  he  waved  his  hands  as  he  talked, 
and  lifted  them  up  to  the  skies,  as  if  he  was 
appealing  to  his  gods.  His  gods!  Those 
Who  Let  People  Alone!  It  made  me  laugh 
out  loud  to  think  of  it;  and  when  I  started 
laughing  it  didn't  seem  as  if  I  could  leave  ofl", 
till  he  pointed  to  Sanders.    Then  I  stopped. 

It  was  all  "ur-ur-ur"  that  he  said,  and  I 
didn't  understand  it;  but  last  of  all  he  took 
my  revolver  from  my  belt.  He  signed  to 
them  to  let  me  go,  and  pointed  to  Sanders. 
Then  he  put  the  revolver  in  my  hand.  I  was 
cramped  with  being  held  so  long,  and  could 
hardly  stand.  My  head  felt  silly ;  and  I  stood 
holding  the  revolver  limply  in  my  hand,  try- 
ing to  figure  out  things;  and  the  chief  folded 
his  arms  and  looked  at  me.  So  did  the  rest 
of  them — ^like  brown  statues — dirty  brown. 
And  Sanders  just  lifted  his  head  for  a  mo- 
ment and  glanced  at  me,  and  gave  a  moan. 

'•'Now  here  am  I,"  I  said  to  myself,  "with 
my  revolver  in  my  hand,  and  one  shot  in  it. 
I  can  put  Sanders  out  of  his  misery,  and  then 
be  served  like  him;  or  I  can  shoot  the  flat- 
nosed  chief,  and  be  served  worse;  or  I  can 
use  it  on  myself  and  get  out  of  it  all,  except 
just  dying;  and  I've  got  to  do  that  anyhow. 
Who's  to  have  the  bullet?  Sanders,  or  the 
flat-nosed  man,  or  me?" 

I  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other. 
Sanders  lifted  his  head  again  and  muttered. 
I  didn't  know  his  voice. 

"I'm  nearly  through,"  he  said;  "and  you 
can't  get  away.     Shoot  yourself,  old  man." 


Well,  he  did  what  he  did,  and  God  knows 
why  he  did  it.  I  reckon  he'll  think  he  paid 
for  it.  Anyhow  it  was  for  him  to  pay,  not 
me.  So  I  reckoned  I  was  entitled  to  the  shot. 
But  he'd  been  a  decent  mate  to  me.  I  used 
it  for  him.    I  saved  him  an  hour  of  it. 

When  I'd  done  it  I  turned  to  the  chief  and 
laughed.  Oh!  It  sounds  funny  to  you,  I 
dare  say,  but  that's  what  I  did.  And  I  wasn't 
feeling  like  laughing  either,  and  I  meant  to 
throttle  the  first  one  that  laid  hiands  on  me. 

But  they  didn't.  The  chief  made  a  sign, 
and  said  ur-ur-ur;  and  one  of  them  gave  me 
a  gourd  of  water,  and  I  drank  it.  I  thought 
it  was  to  make  me  fresh  for  the  torture;  but 
I  had  to  drink  it  all  the  same  when  I  saw  it. 

However,  I  was  wrong.  The  funny  litde 
chief  held  up  his  hands  and  talked  again  to 
the  skies;  ur-ur-ur.  And  then  he  talked  to 
his  men,  and  seemed  to  say  ur-ur-ur  just  the 
same.  They  stood  back  in  two  lines,  and  he 
pointed  to  me  to  go;  and  I  went.  I  take  it 
that  they  hadn't  been  sure  of  my  motive  in 
shooting  the  first  brown  man;  but  now  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  only  to  put  him  out 
of  his  misery,  as  they  do  themselves  with  their 
wounded.  So  they  let  me  go.  They  have 
an  idea  of  justice,  as  I  said.  I'd  like  to  bum 
the  lot  of  them! 

I  tottered  down  the  path,  feeling  like  an 
old  man.  The  chaps  from  the  schooner  had 
just  come  ashore;  and  a  gig  from  the  gun- 
boat. It  had  looked  in  to  inquire  how  the 
natives  were  behaving.  A  wonderful  dry 
nurse  is  England,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it.  The  lieutenant  in  charge  was  a  smiling, 
fair-haired  young  chap,  very  spmce  in  his 
white  duck,  and  innocent  and  soft  looking, 
but  the  sort  that  isn't  so  innocent  as  their 
looks.  So  I  was  careful  with  him.  He 
asked  me  about  the  natives;  and  I  told  him 
they'd  behaved  all  right — to  me.    That's  all. 

The  first  mate  laughed  mirthlessly  and  lit 
a  cigar. 

"I  never  care  to  look  at  a  palm  since,"  he 
remarked.     "You'll  understand." 

"And  vou  didn't  tell  him  what  the  little 
brown  men  did  to  Sanders?"  I  observed. 

The  first  mate  drew  his  lips  in  and  out,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  stated.  "They've  an  idea  of 
justice,  as  I  said;  and  so  have  I!" 
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IF  ever  I  find  the  time,  I  will 
write  Coler's  story;  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  done,  but 
I  never  touch  a  pen  now, 
except  in  signing  checks  or 
in  working  up  my  ads.  I 
should  call  it  "  The  Weaker 
Vessel,"  or  "Common  Clay."  Coler's  own 
name  for  it  would  be  "The  Great  Refusal," 
I  think;  and  if  Mrs.  Coler  were  asked,  she'd 
call  it  "  Lot's  Wife."  Named  after  her  in 
any  case,  you  see. 

I  knew  Coler  when  first  he  came  to  New 
York,  He  had  the  wild  dash  and  vim  of  the 
graduate  of  a  country  college;  there  was  noth- 
ing subdued  or  trained  about  him.  "Slasher 
and  Crasher"  was  what  we  called  him  then. 
Poor  fellow,  how  little  he  slashed  and  crashed 
after  a  few  years!  I  remember  his  talking 
about  the  Great  Refusal  about  four  times  a 
week,  whenever  the  conversation  turned  upon 
money  versus  art;  until  I  made  the  refusal 
myself,  you  know,  and  then  I  never  heard 
him  mention  it  again.  A  very  considerate 
fellow,  in  his  rough  way,  Coler  was,  although 
I  shouldn't  have  minded. 

We  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other  for  quite 
a  while.  Each  of  us  had  a  little  income,  and 
used  it  as  a  base  of  supplies  while  hunting  for 
more  dollars;  we  wrote  in  adjoining  rooms 
in  the  "Benedict."  Ever  read  the  style  of 
effusion  I  turned  out  ?  I  had  all  my  printed 
stories  bound  together;  they  stand  there  in  the 
bookcase  beside  my  novel.  Somewhat  blood- 
and-thundery;  if  a  fellow  hasn't  insight,  you 
know,  he  has  to  depend  on  imagination.  1 
remember  Coler  was  very  encouraging  about 
my  novel;  he  said  it  showed  promise,  but  the 
poor  thing  never  paid  me  two  hundred  dollars. 
Coler  and  I  had  different  tastes,  and  I've 
often  wondered  just  why  it  was  that,  first  and 


last,  I  saw  more  of  him — the  real  Coler,  I 
mean — than  anyone  else  did,  even  his  own 
brother.  I  never  was  really  fond  of  him  until 
long  after  I  came  to  pity  him,  and  yet  we  were 
often  together,  partly  because  of  the  accident 
of  our  rooming  so  near  each  other,  and  partly 
because  he  seemed  to  like  me.  Not  that  he 
ever  read  me  his  manuscripts,  or  that  he  ex- 
plained his  theories  until  it  came  to  the  subject 
of  the  Great  Refusal.  The  selling  of  »  soul 
always  exasperated  him  —  and  you  know, 
when  you're  young,  how  many  men  of  talent 
you  see  giving  up  art  for  money.  If  it  wasn't 
forthe  pursuit  of  money  the  millennium  would 
come  in  any  day. 

At  that  time  Coler  was  writing  those  eariy 
things  of  his,  which  were  fairly  successful. 
For  all  his  rough-and-ready  characteristics, 
he  was  a  very  careful  workman,  too  careful; 
but  he  still  had  youth,  and  that  was  what 
carried  him  then.  For  a  bachelor,  he  was 
making  a  nice  little  income,  and  then  he 
wrote  his  first  novel,  "One  Way  of  Life," 
which  brought  him  in  six  thousand  dollars  in 
six  months.  On  that  he  got  engaged.  I  did 
the  same  just  after. 

It  was  this  way  with  me.  Ethel  and  I  had 
been  waiting  some  lime  for  her  father's  con- 
sent: we  couldn't  marry  without  it.  At  last 
he  gave  in,  on  condition  I'd  stop  trying  to 
earn  a  living  by  writing  and  take  a  position 
with  him.  The  old  fellow  was  pretty  sensi- 
ble; I  never  could  have  suppijrted  Ethel  as 
she'd  been  used  to;  and  besides,  what  did  my 
stories  amount  to,  anyway?  Her  father's 
offer  meant  a  partnership  very  soon;  he  said 
he'd  boost  me  right  up,  and  he  did.  For  of 
course  I  took  the  job  he  offered. 

When  I  told  Coler  of  il  I  took  care  to  be 
alone  with  him,  in  case  he  mentioned  the 
Great  Refusal.    You  see,  in  the  last  few 
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years  a  number  of  our  little  crowd  of  writers 
had  dropped  by  the  wayside,  as  he  called  it; 
or  in  plain  English,  had  gone  into  business  to 
make  money.  And  on  each  occasion  Coler 
raged  about  the  Great  Refusal  as  if  he  were 
Dante  himself,  so  that  I  felt  pretty  sure  he'd 
come  down  on  me.  Still,  rather  than  just  let 
him  find  it  out,  I  told  him  myself.  He  wagged 
his  head  at  me  and  said: 

"The  flesh-pots  of  Egypt!" 

"WeU,  you  see,  Coler,"  I  replied,  "I  can't 
ever  marry  unless  I  make  some  money." 
The  woman  tempted  me,"  he  said. 
Hold  on!"  I  cried,  for  that  struck  home. 
How  did  he  know  that  Ethel  had  been  work- 
ing at  me  for  ever  so  long?  That  was  his 
confounded  insight.  He  began  to  sing,  dole- 
fully: "I'm  the  last  rose  of  summer." 

"You  wait,"  I  said.  "Just  wait  till  you're 
up  against  it!  You're  so  virtuous  because 
just  now  you're  making  money.  About  the 
time  the  third  baby  comes  perhaps  your  noveb 
won't  be.  selling  forty  thousand  copies.  And 
then  maybe  it  will  be  pretty  late  to  learn  a 
new  trade."  Ethel's  father  bad  been  rubbing 
that  into  me. 

"I've  just  bought  a  farm  in  the  Berk- 
shires,"  he  remarked.  "Cost,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty;  taxes  eight  dollars  a  year.  The 
house  is  brick  and  won't  fall  down.  I'll  retire 
to  it  when  I'm  driven  out  of  here." 

"The  wolf  will  find  his  way  even  into  a 
brick  house,"  I  told  him. 

He  called  me  a  croaker  and  begged  my 
pardon,  and  that  was  all  there  was  of  it.  So 
long  as  we  lived  together  he  was  very  nice  to 
me,  never  mentioning  the  Refusal,  as  I've  said. 
But  pretty  soon  we  both  married,  and  after 
that  we  saw  little  enough  of  each  other. 

Coler  wasn't  exactly  my  kind,  socially;  and 
again,  my  wife  didn't  care  for  his.  Mrs. 
Coler  was  a  very  showy  woman;  Coler  wor- 
shiped the  ground  she  trod  on,  et  ceiera,  but 
I  thought  she  was  empty  and  Ethel  said  she 
was  sifly.  Breeding  always  shows,  and  she 
wasn't  quite  in  the  first  class.  So  Coler  and 
I  saw  little  of  each  other,  except  when  we 
met  at  the  Arts. 

I  was  reading  something  about  Shelley  the 
other  day,  and  it  struck  me  I  knew  about 
imappreciated  geniuses.  Everybody  knows, 
nowadays,  that  Coler  was  a  genius;  but  at 
first  he  was  considered  odd,  and  later  he 
became  just  a  savage,  misanthropic  crank, 
as  sometimes  Shelley  must  have  appeared  to 
those  who  rubbed  him  wrong- — those  Welsh 


farmers,  for  instance.  While  we  went  our 
different  ways,  I  heard  from  time  to  time  about 
him,  or  met  him,  or  got  a  glimpse  of  his  wife, 
and  learned  how  he  was  getting  down  at  heel. 

It's  hard  when  an  author  succeeds  at  first 
and  then  fails.  Coler's  second  novel  sold  a 
little  on  the  strength  of  his  first,  and  it  was 
half  as  good  again.  His  third  book  netted 
him  perhaps  four  hundred  dollars.  Think 
of  it!  He'd  taken  comfortable  quarters,  and 
his  wife  loved  to  dress,  and  the  second  baby 
had  come.  His  bachelor  income  of  about  a 
thousand  he  had  still,  but  I  knew  him  well 
enough  to  be  sure  he'd  never  saved  what  he 
had  earned.  And  just  consider  four  hundred 
for  a  year's  work,  after  a  year  of  waiting  for 
the  royalties  to  come  in!  There's  nothing  so 
slow  as  payment  on  a  book,  and  Coler,  besides, 
was  a  slow  worker. 

I  knew  his  brother  in  those  days.  He  was 
younger  than  Coler,  and  diflFerent;  nothing  of 
a  strammer  or  an  iconoclast,  but  quiet,  steady, 
keen,  sure  to  make  his  way.  We  occasionally 
met  in  business,  and  one  day  in  his  office, 
after  a  talk  of  ours  was  over,  I  asked  him 
about  his  brother. 

"About  finished,"  he  said. 

"Living  on  his  capital?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "I'm  trustee,  so  he 
hasn't  been  able  to  cut  into  tus  estate.  But 
he's  pretty  hard  pushed." 

And  then  in  came  Coler  himself,  looking 
worried  and  shabby.  Once  I  asked  my  wife 
how  Mrs.  Coler  could  still  dress  so  showily 
and  yet  allow  her  husband  to  look  as  he  did. 
Ethel  said  that  Mrs.  Coler  knew  that  people 
would  lay  Coler's  shabbiness  to  his  idiosyn- 
crasies and  not  to  her  extravagance.  Rather 
rough  on  her,  and  yet  in  the  light  of  events  it's 
possibly  true. 

I  thought  Coler  came  to  talk  with  his 
brother,  so  I  started  to  go.  But  he  kept  me, 
said  he  thought  a  lot  of  my  friendship  and 
my  business  judgment — ^not  a  hint  of  the 
Refusal! — ^and  he  would  like  my  advice  as 
well  as  his  brother's.  Then  he  pulled  out  a 
sheet  of  paper  all  messed  up  with  figures,  anJl 
said  they  were  his  accounts,  as  well  as  he 
could  make  them,  and  what  was  he  to  do? 

His  brother  and  I  puzzled  over  his  figures, 
and  tried  to  make  something  out  of  them. 
Poor  Coler  sat  and  fidgeted,  and  did  his  best 
to  answer  our  questions,  and  felt  like  the 
deuce,  I  have  no  doubt.  He'd  never  really 
kept  accounts;  the  figures  were  from  his  check 
book,  and  he  couldn't  tell  us  what  he'd  spent 
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or  what  he'd  received.  For  sometimes  when 
a  check  came  in  he'd  simply  cash  and  spend 
it,  taking  no  account  of  it.  And  then  it  was 
his  habit  to  draw  for  cash  whenever  he  wanted 
it,  and  spend  it  as  he  needed  it.  All  he  knew 
was  that  he  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  rope. 

And  he  was.  Much  of  his  first  earnings 
had  been  thrown  away,  or  lent  where  he  had 
no  hope  of  getting  them  back.  And  then 
his  wife — !  She  had  had  what  servants  she 
wanted — three,  when  two  would  have  been 
enough.  All  the  household  bills  she  had 
handed  over  to  Coler,  and  he  had  paid  them. 

"But,"  said  his  brother,  "you  might  have 
put  her  on  an  allowance." 

"Well,"  poor  Coler  tried  to  explain,  "I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  tie  her  down;  and  then,  I 
hoped " 

That  was  the  whole  of  it:  he  was  hopeful 
and  soft-hearted.  "But  you  might  have 
taken  a  smaller  flat,"  said  his  brother. 

"I  tried  to,"  Coler  said.  "But  her  father 
was  disgusted,  and  her  mother  came  and  cried, 
and  Carrie  was  all  broken  up." 

He  was  himself  all  broken  up.  He  knew 
something  had  to  be  done,  he  knew  his 
brother  would  never  let  him  .get  at  his  prin- 
cipal, and  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  goose 
had  stopped  laying  golden  eggs.  You  see, 
that  was  his  middle  period,  as  the  critics  ^ave 
come  to  call  it.  His  style  was  odd,  and 
people  didn't  understand  it,  and  he  might 
have  been  a  prophet  in  the  wilderness  for  all 
the  attention  he  was  attracting.  And  he 
wouldn't  change,  as  we  soon  found. 

His  brother  said  he  thought  it  could  be 
fixed  up.  He  went  over  the-  figures,  and 
made  out  that  Coler  needed  about  thirty-five 
hundred  a  year  to  live  on,  with  some  changes 
in  method  and  cutting  off  all  luxuries.  Then 
the  brother  said  he  believed  he  could  find 
Coler  a  job  at  twent>'-five  hundred,  and  his 
own  thousand  would  make  both  ends  meet. 
I  said  if  his  brother  couldn't  find  him  the  job, 
I  could. 

Coler  looked  sick.  You  can  see  how  he  felt. 
We  knew  more  of  the  "world  than  he;  in  a 
sense  we  were  the  world,  telUng  him  just  what 
to  do. 

*  *  Working  will  take  all  my  time  ?  "  he  asked. 

We  told  him  it  would. 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  I 
felt  bad  for  him:  he  had  at  last  come  to  the 
Great  Refusal.  I  didn't  feel  any  triumph 
for  having  prophesied  it,  but  just  was  sorry 
that  the  poor  chap  hadn't  seen  it  coming, 


as  I  had,  and  knuckled  under  sooner.  How 
little  I  knew  him! 

He  came  back  from  the  window  and  said: 
"  If  I  go  into  harness  I'll  never  get  out.  You 
both  know  that." 

I  knew  it  well  enough.  I  used  to  think  I'd 
still  write  stories  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
or  get  up  early,  or  stay  up  late.  But  there 
weren't  any  intervals  in  mine  or  anyone  else's 
business  that  ever  I  could  see,  and  as  for 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  I  never  had 
the  energy  for  it,  once  I  was  hard  at  work. 
It's  been  that  way  with  all  the  Great  Refusal 
men  that  I've  known.  We've  all  done  well 
in  business,  though.     I  told  Coler  he  would. 

"I  don't  care  to,"  he  answered.  "I  can't  go 
into  business.     I  want  only  one  thing." 

His  brother  asked  him  if  he  had  such  a 
very  important  message  to  deliver  to  the 
world. 

"I'll  give  half  ijiy  time,"  said  Coler,  not 
answering  that.  *  "See  if  you  can  get  me  a  job 
on  those  conditions.     I'll  be  much  obliged." 

He  was  going  out  when  his  brother  called 
him  back  and  offered  to  lend  him  monev. 
Coler  refused  it,  gently. 

"I  can  spare  it,"  his  brother  said. 

"Your  wife  can't,"  replied  Coler.  "She 
wants  two  horses  instead  of  one;  and  I  rather 
think,  Frank,  she  has  her  eye  on  an  auto- 
mobile." 

His  brother  colored  up,  and  I  wished  myself 
away,  for  Mrs.  Frank  Coler  is  a  high-stepper. 
I  thought  the  brother  would  be  mad,  but  he 
wasn't. 

"I'll  take  care  of  her,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  answered  Coler,  and  there  was  the 
older  brother  in  his  manner  for  the  first  time, 
"I'll  come  to  you  some  day,  perhaps."  The 
older-brother  manner  gave  him  a  good  exit, 
saved  his  face,  you  might  say;  but  it  had  been 
pitifully  absent  all  through  the  interview.  He 
went  out  and  I  went  with  him.  When  we 
reached  the  street  he  asked  me  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

"I  may  never  pay  it  back,"  he  said,  "but 
your  wife  will  never  make  mine  wince  for  it." 
Right  then  I  caught  the  reason  for  what 
would  later  have  puzzled  me — ^why  Coler 
went  his  way  alone,  without  help  from  his 
brother, . 

I  gave  him  the  hundred,  and  told  him  not 
to  worry  about  repayment.  And  I  said  I 
would  get  him  a  half-work-full-pay  job  if  I 
could,  but  told  him  our  advice  was  good,  and 
that  he'd  better  think  it  over. 
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"I  know  it's  good,"  he  answered.  "The 
trouble  is  that  I  can't  take  it." 

So  we  said  good-by,  and  I  rather  liked  it  of 
him  that  he  didn't  thank  me,  but  just  left  me 
to  understand  it.  He  went  off  in  his  old 
high-headed,  overbearing  manner,  and  so 
overdid  it  that  I  felt  how  much  he  was  cast 
down. 

Well,  I  looked  about,  and  gave  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  it,  but  couldn't  find  a  place  for  a 
man  at  half  time  and  full  pay.  It  was  hard 
enough  to  find  a  job  at  half  time  and  half  pay, 
but  I  found  one,  and  went  to  tell  Coler  of  it. 
He  had  moved  into  a  smaller  flat,  with  only 
two  servants;  everything  was  crowded  up  and 
mussy,  and  there  was  Coler  trying  to  write 
in  the  midst  of  an  infernal  racket  that  the 
children  were  making.  He  took  me  into  his 
little  study,  and  refused  my  offer  as  soon  as  I 
made  it.  A  loan  had  unexpectedly  been  re- 
paid, he  said;  it  had  paid  for  his  moving,  and 
for  the  coming  of  the  third  baby,  and  would 
keep  him  going  till  he  had  disposed  of  the 
novel  that  he  was  just  finishing. 

"And  will  that  pay?"  I  asked. 

"I've  planned  it  for  a  serial,"  he  said. 
"It's  the  best  I've  done.  If  I  can't  sell  it  as 
a  serial,  my  publisher  will  surely  advance  me 
something  on  it." 

So  I  left  him  with  his  hopes,  thinking  how 
little  they  were  likely  to  come  to.  I  was  so 
busy  that  I  forgot  all  about  him  for  about 
two  months,  when  he  came  into  my  office  one 
day,  shabbier  than  ever,  and  as  white  as  paper. 

"Friend  of  my  youth,"  said  he,  trying  to  be 
gay.  "Companion  of  my  early  days!"  But 
the  poor  fellow  could  no  longer  be  jaunty, 
and  the  smile  he  attempted  was  like  a  gash  in 
his  face.  I  began  to  appreciate  the  man's 
sand;  all  he  was  fit  for  was  to  fall  into  a  chair 
and  call  for  water.  I  made  him  sit  down, 
and  pretended  that  I  was  just  going  to  take 
lunch.  I  called  in  the  boy  and  told  him  to 
bring  me  in  two  portions  of  coffee  instead  of 
one,  and  a  pair  of  sandwiches.  "I  often 
lunch  in  my  office,"  I  said,  to  give  the  Jad  a 
hint;  but  he  went  out  staring,  and  Coler 
laughed  at  me  wearily. 

"The  lie  is  a  good  lie,"  he  said,  "but  the 
boy  gave  you  away.  However,  bless  you  for 
thinking  of  coffee,  and  for  trying  to  respect 
my  feelings.  I  am  about  dead."  The  coffee 
freshened  him  up,  and  he  told  me  his  trouble. 
He  could  not  place  his  novel.  His  publisher, 
who  ran  a  magazine,  not  only  did  not  want  it 
as  a  serial,  but  even  refused  it  as  a  book  I    By 


Jove,  that  must  have  hurt!  Then  he  had 
taken  it  to  three  more  publishers,  not  one  of 
whom  was  willing  to  bring  it  out.  They  saw 
nothing  in  the  book,  and  thought  that  he,  as 
an  investment,  was  not  worth  speculating  in. 
And  that  book  was  his  "Lily  of  the  Field"! 

He  rather  broke  me  up.  Not  a  com- 
plaint, that  was  the  striking  part  of  it.  I've 
always  kept  up  my  acquaintance  with  authors, 
and  I've  heard  plenty  of  them  curse  pub- 
lishers high  and  low.  But  here  was  Coler, 
the  biggest  of  the  bunch  as  we  know  now,  and 
a  man  whom  I  then  honestly  believed  to  have 
a  future,  telling  me  his  simple  facts,  with  no 
blame  for  the  men  who  weren't  willing  to  risk 
their  money  on  him.  Not  a  word  about  theii 
stupidity,  not  a  mention  of  his  art,  but  just  the 
bare  facts,  which  left  him  absolutely  smashed. 
I  was  so  disgusted,  and  so  moved,  that  I  made 
him  this  offer.  I  hadn't  seen  his  book,  but  I 
believed  in  him,  and  would  pay  him  five 
hundred  dollars  down  for  the  right  of  part- 
nership with  him,  would  pay  for  publishing 
the  book,  and  would  give  him  all  profits  as 
soon  as  I  had  been  repaid  with  four  per  cent, 
interest. 

"Gray,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  "I  pity 
a  man  with  your  soft  heart." 

"It's  a  plain  business  proposition,"  I  re- 
plied", but  his  confounded  insight  was  too 
much  for  me.  He  put  his  finger  on  the  weak 
spot  at  once. 

"It's  a  gamble,"  he  said.  "You'll  risk  a 
thousand  dollars  on  a  four  to  one  chance 
against  your  ever  getting  any  of  it  back. 
Don't  you  suppose  the  publishers  know  (heir 
business  ?"     . 

"Call  it  five  per  cent.,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"Well,"  said  he,  dismissing  the  offer  as  if  I 
didn't  stand  ready  to  make  it  good,  "what  I 
came  to  say  was  this.  I've  got  to  lay  low  for  a 
few  years  now " 

I  wondered  how  he  could  lay  lower. 

" — and  so  I'm  going  to  live  on  my  farm." 

"Your  farm!"  I  shouted  at  him. 

"The  view  is  beautiful,"  he  remarked. 
"We  get  our  apples  arfd  pears  for  the  picking." 

"What  about  the  meat  and  flour?"  I  asked. 

"For  firewood,"  he  went  on,  "all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  go  out  and  cut  it." 

N§ver  mind  the  rest  of  our  talk.  I  saw  he 
had  no  illusions  as  to  life  in  the  country.  He 
dreaded  it,  with  only  farmers  for  neighbors, 
a  mile  from  the  post  office,  six  from  the  rail- 
road and  the  doctor,  no  telephone  or  telegraph, 
no  conveniences,  no  friends,  no  schools  for  his 
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children.  He  had  thought  the  whole  thing 
out  and  knew  the  worst  of  it.  "But  I've  got 
to  come  to  it,"  he  declared,  and  I  couldn't 
talk  him  out  of  it.  Once  he  was  on  the  farm, 
he  asserted,  he  could  pay  his  expenses.  Let 
him  but  break  a  garden  of  a  quarter-acre,  and 
•  he  could  raise  all  his  own  vegetables.  And 
he  could  still  write. 

"Your  wife  and  children?"  I  asked. 

"The  children  are  young,  and  I  hope  to 
win  out  before  they  feel  the  diflFerence,"  he 
said.  "As  for  my  wife,  she's  got  to  stand  it. 
For  better,  for  worse." 

Women  marry  for  better,  of  course;  it  isn't 
everyone  that  can  face  the  worse.  I  sug- 
gested to  Coler  an  idea  of  my  wife's.  "Per- 
haps your  iather-in-law  will  help." 

"He  can't,"  answered  Coler  with  a  kind  of 
grim  satisfaction.  "After  bullying  me  ever 
since  my  marriage  with  the  style  of  living  he'd 
accustomed  his  daughter  to,  he  failed  a  month 
ago,  has  gone  to  work  as  a  clerk,  and  has  all 
he  can  do  to  support  himself  and  his  wife." 

Well,  then  I  offered  him  a  loan,  and  told 
him  my  offer  for  his  book  was  still  open.  He 
took  the  loan,  and  refused  the  offer,  and  said 
he'd  write  me  from  the  country. 

But  I  meant  to  see  him  before  he  went, 
and  two  nights  afterwards  I  called. at  his  flat. 
The  place  was  all  in  confusion;  Coler  was  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  tying  up  rugs,  and  his  wife 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying  for  three  days. 
I  could  not  speak  with  him  without  her  hear- 
ing; she  kept  with  us,  and  besides,  I  was  half 
willing  that  she  should  hear,  wishing  to  save 
Coler  from  burying  himself  alive.  I  see  now 
that  I  was  not  only  unkind,  but  also  foolish. 

I  told  him  I  had  found  a  job  for  him,  with 
pay  on  which  he  could  live  in  comfort.  "Any 
time  to  myself?"  he  asked.  I  told  him,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  only.  "It's  mighty  kind 
of  you.  Gray,"  he  said,  looking  hard  as  a 
stone,  for  he  saw  what  was  coming.  His  wife 
started  up  and  began  to  shriek.  He  would 
kill  her  with  loneliness  in  the  country,  the 
children  would  have  no  opportunities,  he  was 
selfish,  heartless,  cruel — that  sort  of  thing. 
It  came  with  a  rush;  Coler  couldn't  stop  it  for 
a  while,  and  I  wanted  to  get  away,  but  he  kept 
me.  At  last  he  shut  her  up  sternly,  and 
then  she  began  again,  this  time  upon  the  offer 
I  had  made  him  for  his  book.  She  didn't  let 
up  until  she  had  badgered  him  into  asking 
me  to  renew  the  offer,  which  I  did.  By 
Jove,  the  poor  fellow  looked  sick  as  he  handed 
the  manuscript  over  and  took  my  check.     He 


believed  it  was  charity,  and  she  knew  it  was; 
but  there  she  was  blubbering  out  thanks, 
and  saying  that  now  the  children  could  have 
new  hats.  Coler  went  down  to  the  street  with 
me. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "this  money  is  a  loan, 
and  you  won't  throw  any  more  after  it  by 
publishing  the  book." 

"I'll  see,"  I  answered.  "I  may  happen  to 
like  the  stor>',  and  I've  got  money  to  bum." 

I  went  home  and  read  the  manuscript,  and 
saw  that  it  wouldn't  sell,  and  that  I'd  lose 
money  by  publishing  it.  But  I  believed  the 
book  was  all  right,  just  the  same;  and  I  felt 
that  I  could  fulfill  a  duty  to  literature, 
especially  since  I  had  deserted  her  myself. 
So  I  arranged  with  Coler's  publisher  to  bring 
out  the  book  at  my  cost,  in  the  face  of  his 
solemn  statement  that  I  was  a  fool.  Coler 
was  disgusted,  but  he  kept  on  preparing  to 
move.  I  noticed  that  not  only  did  his 
children  have  new  hats,  but  his  wife  also; 
and  she  had  a  new  baby-carriage,  especially 
well  built  to  stand  the  country  roads.  But 
she'd  no  sooner  explained  this  to  me  than  she 
broke  down,  and  begged  me  to  save  her  from 
the  country.  Coler's  brother,  she  said,  had 
no  influence  over  him  at  all.  Neither  had  I, 
I  assured  her. 

I  took  my  wife  round  to  see  them  start. 
Ethel  did  her  best  to  put  some  heart  into 
Mrs.  Coler,  who  was  sulky  and  inattentive. 
She  was  doing  nothing  of  the  work,  scarcely 
even  with  the  baby,  and  she  made  Coler  do 
all  the  picking  up  and  the  getting  things 
together.  It  struck  me  she  was  hanging  bads^ 
just  like  a  dog  at  the  end  of  a  string.  It  was 
a  fine  spring  day,  and  she  might  have  been 
cheerful,  but  she  piade  ever}'thing  as  hard  for 
Coler  as  she  could,  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
rude  to  me. 

"She  means  to  bring  him  back,"  said  Ethel 
when  we  left.  I  said  I  hoped  she  would. 
"Don't  you  expect  it,"  Ethel  warned  me. 

Well,  Coler's  book  came  out  and  fell  flat, 
and  I  paid  the  expense  of  it,  and  he  wrote  and 
said  he'd  told  me  so.  It  was  that  way  with 
him  always.  A  book  once  written,  that  was 
the  end  of  it  with  him.  If  it  paid,  so  much 
the  better;  if  it  failed,  so  much  the  worse, 
but  he  was  working  on  the  next,  and  couldn't 
stop  to  think  about  the  other. 

He  wrote  very  little,  that  first  summer. 
There  was  too  much  to  be  done  about  the 
place,  getting  it  ready  for  the  winter.  He  did 
most  of  the  work  himself.    He  got  his  garden 
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into  some  kind  of  shape,  and  raised  from  it  a 
fair  crop  of  vegetables,  and- mended  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  stopped  up  the  cracks 
around  the  windows,  and  chinked  the  founda- 
tion wall,  and  did  endless  little  things.  I  can 
imagine  Mrs.  Coler's  disgust  as  she  watched 
him,  intent  to  stay  and  face  the  winter.  And 
she  all  the  time  doing  nothing  to  help,  but 
stni  hanging  back  on  her  string. 

I  ran  up  to  see  him  that  fall,  and  took  in 
the  whole  situation.  First  was  the  place 
itself,  a  hill  town,  partly  deserted  and  almost 
lifeless.  The  view  was  magnificent,  but 
there  were  three  abandoned  farmhouses  in 
sight,  and  the  village  itself  was  hopeless.  The 
church  windows  were  boarded  up;  the  folk 
couldn't  afford  a  minister.  Mrs.  Coler  hadn't 
even  the  consolation  of  decent  society  at  lonr^ 
intervals.  Their  house  was  on  the  main  street 
just  before  you  reached  the  village,  but  a'l 
the  traffic  was  a  farmer  once  in  a  while,  and 
the  mail  wagon  going  and  coming  once  a  day. 
What  was  that  for  a  city-bred  woman  ? 

I  had  a  hope  that  Coler  might  be  willing  to 
let  me  help  him  come  back  to  the  dty,  but  I 
lost  it  right  away.  He  was  going  to  fight  it 
out  there  if  it  took  forever.  They  were 
actually  a  few  dollars  within  their  income, 
and  he  spoke  hopefully.  I  saw  well  enough 
that  he  knew  just  how  desolate  and  dreary 
his  life  was,  and  his  wife's  too.  But  nothing 
coimted  but  the  one  thing — he  must  have 
time  to  write.  That  fellow  Shaw  has  recently 
written  something  about  geniuses;  I  can't 
quote  it,  but  it's  true,  about  their  being  ruth- 
less. Coler  was  sacrificing  himself  and  his 
wife  and  children  to  his  one  desire,  and  noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  stop. 

I  didn't  try.  I  respected  him  in  spite  of 
disapproving,  and  left  him  there  on  his  hill- 
top like  a  Crusoe,  looking  for  the  help  which 
no  man  could  bring  him.  He  hadn't  got  very 
far  with  his  book  that  summer,  he  said;  there 
was  too  much  to  be  done  about  the  place. 
But  he  was  going  at  it  that  winter.  I  made 
him  promise  to  write  me,  and  went  away. 
Ethel  cried  about  him  when  I  told  her,  and 
said  harsh  things  of  Mrs.  Coler.  And  Coler 
did  not  write  very  often. 

Stfll,  what  he  did  write  was  significant. 
He  was  getting  interested  in  his  neighbors,  he 
was  sorry  for  them  with  their  narrow  outlook, 
their  lack  of  religious  instruction  oppressed 
him.  And  the  question  of  getting  the  best 
out  of  his  garden  took  hold  of  him;  he  wrote 
me  to  send  him  books,  and,  toward  spring, 


chemicals  and  tools.  The  farmers  didn't 
know  how  to  farm,  and  so  he  was  going  to 
start  a  "missionary  garden,"  whatever  that 
might  be.    And  his  novel  was  coming  on. 

I  pitied  him  in  those  days.  Once  he  got 
terribly  on  my  mind:  I  began  a  day  with  the 
vision  of  him  prowling  around  the  house 
before  dawn,  lighting  the  fires  and  trying  to 
get  the  house  warm.  I  saw  him  writing  in 
his  little,  cold  study,  interrupted  by  the 
children,  not  shielded  by  his  wife;  then  I 
imagined  him  going  to  the  bam  to  feed  the 
cow  and  horse,  out  in  the  yard  with  the  hens, 
in  the  cold  cellar  getting  out  potatoes,  doing 
all  the  work  himself.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
day  so  little  done!  I'm  not  a  sensitive  man, 
but  the  thought  of  Coler  got  on  my  nerves, 
and  I  swore  I'd  keep  in  touch  with  Him. 

And  why  I  thought  of  hun  just  then  was 
because  his  brother  had  put  through  a  par- 
ticularly successful  deal,  so  that  his  wife  had 
got  her  automobile  at  last.     I  saw  her  in  it. 

That  summer  Coler  wrote  me  once,  not 
about  his  work,  but  of  his  garden.  It  was 
right  by  the  road,  where  the  farmers  could  see 
and  laugh  at  it — ^as  they  did.  One  of  them 
told  him  it  was  all  dried  out,  whereupon 
Coler  had  seized  the  chance  to  give  him  a 
lesson  about  a  "dust  mulch."  He  wrote  as 
if  I  knew  what  a  dust  mulch  was,  but  I  don't 
to  this  day.  "Doesn't  he  write  about  his 
novel?"  Ethel  asked.  "I'm  so  afraid  he'll 
go  to  pieces  and  just  become  a  farmer."  I 
told  her  I  was  sure  he  was  working  on  it. 

Then  in  the  fall  I  got  a  mysterious  letter 
from  Mrs.  Coler,  saying  she  wished  I'd  come 
up  and  see  her  husband,  but  not  to  tell  him 
she'd  written  me.  So  Ethel  and  I  went  up  in 
the  auto,  in  something  of  a  hurry,  not  know- 
ing what  was  up. 

When  we  reached  the  place  (with  Ethel  in 
alternate  spasms  of  admiration  at  the  land- 
scape and  of  pity  for  the  folks  that  had  to  live 
in  it)  we  ran  the  machine  in  beside  the  house, 
and  I  tooted  till  Coler  came  out.  He  was  as 
sour  as  a  barrel  of  vinegar,  asked  me  what  I 
was  making  all  that  noise  for,  and  then  said 
that  his  novel  was  done.  I  saw  that  he  was 
pretty  nearly  done  also.  It  had  been  a  hard 
stint,  and  his  nerves  were  simply  worn  to 
shreds.  Ethel  took  him  in  hand  and  smoothed 
him  down  till  he  said  he  was  glad  to  see  us. 

We  spent  the  night  there,  and  admired  the 
children  (four  of  them  now)  and  saw  how 
bare  and  sad  the  whole  thing  was.  Mrs. 
Coler  was  frowsy,  and  Ethel  disliked  her  more 
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than  ever,  for  the  woman  as  good  as  said  that 
her  husband  had  spoiled  her  life  and  was  kill- 
ing her  by  inches.  Ethel  wanted  to  shake  her, 
and  I  wish  she  had.  But  the  poor  woman 
managed  to  get  me  aside,  and  said  that,  now 
that  the  book  was  finished,  wouldn't  I — ^as 
before?  The  baby  had  cost  them  a  good 
deal  that  year.     I  said  of  course  I  would. 

I  approached  Coler  on  the  subject  as  care- 
lessly as  I  knew  how,  saying  that  I  expected 
this  novel  on  the  same  terms.  "I  see  she's 
been  at  you,"  he  said,  wearily.  "She's  been 
hammering  at  me  for  three  months.  It's 
about  the  only  concession  I  make  her,  so  if 
you're  willing  I'll  give  in." 

The  only  thing  he  really  brightened  up 
about  was  his  garden.  He  had  about  two 
acres  under  cultiyation,  had  all  his  vegetables 
for  the  winter,  and  had  been  selling  potatoes 
to  his  neighbors.  *  *  To  think  that  an  author," 
he  crowed,  **can  show  farmers  how  to  grow 
potatoes!"  It  pleased  him  more  that  he  had 
done  it  than  that  he  had  made  money  by  it. 

When  we  were  away  Ethel  summed  it  all 
up  for  me — ^the  domestic  situation,  I  mean. 
"I  asked  her  who  taught  the  children,  for  the 
school  was  too  far  to  go  in  winter.  Did  she? 
Oh,  no,  she  was  not  used  to  teaching;  Mr. 
Coler  did  that.  The  cooking  was  done  by  a 
woman  who  came  in,  but  Mr.  Coler  got  the 
breakfast;  it  was  very  simple,  only  cereal 
and  eggs,  and  her  coffee;  he  didn't  drink  it. 
His  work?  He  got  up  very  early  to  do  it; 
the  stoves  had  to  be  tended  every  morning, 
and  Mr.  Coler  had  quiet  from  half  past  four 
till  seven.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  wrote  as 
he  could.  And  could  I  send  her  up  some 
fashion  magazines?  Mr.  Coler  spent  so 
much  on  his  farming  books  and  tools  that 
they  had  cut  off  all  luxuries.  Oh!"  Ethel 
ground  her  teeth  as  she  thought  of  the  woman. 

**What  does  she  want  of  fashion  maga- 
zines?" I  asked. 

**  Couldn't  you  see  that  she's  trying  to 
follow  the  styles?"  Ethel  returned. 

All  I  had  seen  was  that  she  was  a  slattern. 

I  read  his  novel,  and  it  was  his  best.  I 
knew  no  one  would  like  it;  it  was  something 
tremendous,  all  bones,  the  bare  skeleton  of  a 
great  book.  I  sat  up  till  morning  finishing  it, 
and  I  was  possessed  by  it  for  two  whole  days. 
If  ever  anything  is  recorded  to  my  credit,  it 
will  be  that  I  understood  Coler  when  no  one 
else  did.  I  slammed  the  manuscript  upon 
his  publisher's  desk  and  told  him  to  bring  it 
out;  we  were  friends,  of  a  kind,  and  I  thmk 


it  was  partly  to  oblige  me  that  he  put  the 
book  on  his  lists. '  He  told  me  that  he  didn't 
want  to  make  money  out  of  me,  and  rather 
pleaded  with  me  to  be  sensible — after  he  had 
read  it,  too. 

I  don't  understand  publishers;  I  regard 
them  as  half  daft.  They're  philanthropists, 
and  artists,  and  crack-brained  speculators. 
The  man  that  brought  out  my  book  was 
simply  gambling;  his  hopes  ran  away  with 
him.  Then  I've  seen  publishers  again  and 
again  put  into  books  money  that  they  would 
never  get  back,  all  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  thing  well  done.  They  support  authors 
enough  to  fill  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the 
country — ^and  then  again  they'll  let  such  a 
book  as  Coler's  go  by.  Publishers  are 
heaven-sent,  but  for  whose  benefit  I  am  not 
sure.  A  few  authors  make  money,  many 
more  are  encouraged  in  evil-doing  when 
they'd  best  be  breaking  stones,  and  I  sup|X)se 
the  publishers  make  a  living,  though  I  never 
could  see  how.    Publishing  must  be  a  passion. 

But  at  any  rate  no  publisher  was  im- 
passioned for  Coler,  and  no  critic  either,  for 
they  roasted  him.  They  asked  if  "The 
Living  Wage"  were  a  jest  book;  and  yet  the 
poor  thing  did  not  reach  the  dignity  of  a 
parody.  Coler  from  his  hilltop  sent  me  down 
a  gloomy  ha-ha,  and  told  me  the  joke  was  on 
me.     The  next  book  was  coming  on. 

In  those  days  I  bought  a  good  many  novels, 
chiefly  to  send  them  to  Coler  when  I'd  read 
them.  I  made  him  discuss  them  with  me.  I 
saw  to  it  that  he  knew  what  was  being  written. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  knew  it  was 
charity,  but  he  couldn't  ask  me  to  stop  it, 
because  it  helped  him  so.  There's  a  stimulus 
in  reading  a  good  strong  book,  so  I  sent  him 
the  best  that  came  out:  Frank  Norris,  and 
Robert  Herrick,  and  anything  else.  Coler 
was  very  American,  you  know. 

I  wish  I'd  seen  more  of  him.  Now  that  the 
tragedy  is  over  I  think  I  might  have  bright- 
ened it,  and  it's  a  regret.  It  was  almost 
eighteen  months  before  I  went  to  see  him 
again;  it  was  a  Sunday,  and  we  ran  the 
machine  into  his  driveway  silently,  and  went 
and  knocked  at  the  door  ver\'  decorously. 
We  saw  through  the  window  that  there  were 
people  inside,  and  when  Coler  came  tip- 
toeing out  I  wondered  if  one  of  his  children 
had  died.     But  he  was  only  embarrassed. 

"We  were  just  having  a  service,"  he  said. 
"Come  in,  if  you  don't  mind  hearing  me 
conduct  it."    I  hadn't  a  word  to  say,  nor 
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Ethel  either.  We  aren't  church-goers  nowa- 
days— the  automobile  has  stopped  all  that — 
and  we  followed  him  in  and  sat  down  just 
like  a  pair  of  children. 

A  dozen  of  his  neighbors  were  there,  but 
not  his  wife.  Coler  got  himself  together,  and 
went  through  a  simple  kind  of  service,  read- 
ing from  the  Bible,  and  then  praying,  very 
unaffectedly,  and  then  expounding  what  he 
had  read,'  making  some  of  his  congregation 
answer  him.  The  talk  was  about  the  daily 
duty  of  work  and  clean  living;  coming  from 
him  it  was  most  impressive.  I  saw  that  his 
people  listened  very  earnestly. 

Coler  himself  seemed  spiritualized,  much 
thinner  in  body  and  more  worn  in  face.  It's 
hard  to  express  what  I  felt,  but  suddenly 
I  knew  he  was  beyond  my  pity,  and  far  above 
me.  "The  latchet  of  whose  shoes — "  you 
know.  He  stumbled  in  his  talk,  and  his  il- 
lustrations were  odd,  and  yet  he  was  uplifting 
those  people  and  forgetting  himself.  I  don't 
know  which  of  those  two  pleased  me  best. 
The  first  hymn  he  played  himself,  with  mis- 
takes, on  his  rickety  piano;  at  the  second  he 
hesitated  and  looked  at  Ethel,  and  she  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  played  and  sang  it 
through.  I  found  myself  singing  a  hymn  for 
the  first  time  in 'years. 

He  made  another  prayer  at  the  end,  and 
then  dismissed  them.  One  old  fellow,  as  they 
went  away,  stopped  and  said  to  me  that  it 
was  a  great  priWlege  to  have  Mr.  Coler  there 
among  them,  and  a  wonderful  thing  to  hear 
my  wife  sing.  He  wished  that  Mrs.  Coler 
would  play  and  sing  with  them.  Ethel  heard 
it  and  was  ready  to  cry — partly  for  anger. 
When  we  were  alone  she  turned  round  on 
Coler  and  demanded  where  his  wife  was. 

"With  the  children,"  he  answered.  "She 
doesn't  approve  of  my  holding  services." 

"Your  service  was  very  simple,"  said 
Ethel.  "It  was  just  an  assemblage  of 
neighbors  to  study  the  Bible  and  thank  God. 
Your  prayers  meant  something." 

"I  did  not  pray  imtil  they  asked  me  to," 
was  all  he  answered. 

"He  had  been  holding  those  services  all 
winter,  and  his  wife  had  not  come  to  one.  I 
wondered  if  he  and  she  were  in  accord  upon 
any  subject,  and  what  harm  she  could  see  in  a 
rdigious  meeting  in  a  community  that  had 
not  had  a  minister  for  fifteen  years.  She 
came  down  and  welcomed  us  in  a  sulky 
fashion,  and  tried  to  apologize  for  what  had 
been  going  on,  saying  that  Coler  would  do  it. 


"Of  course!"  answered  Ethel.  Mrs.  Coler 
asked  us  to  spend  the  night,  and  hurried  out 
with  the  fact  that  Coler  had  finished  his  book. 
Coler  got  up  and  went  out. 

We  worried  through  the  visit,  and  I  parted 
with  another  five  hundred,  which  Coler  took 
with  much  dignity,  thanking  me  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment.  "It  goes  a  long 
way  up  here,"  he  said.  "You  can't  imagine. 
I've  become,  to  these  people,  something  I 
never  thought  possible.  They  look  up  to  me. 
They  imitated  my  garden  this  year,  you 
know.  There  isn't  a  family  but's  better  off 
for  taking  my  advice.  That  spraying  ma- 
chine you  bought  for  me  has  gone  to  every 
farm;  all  told,  it  must  have  put  six  or  seven 
hundred  dollars  in  our  pockets.  And  the 
people  come  to  me  with  their  worries,  and  I've 
been  called  to  a  death-bed — 
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He  had  to  stop.  "Yes,"  said  his  wife, 
"Mr.  Coler  is  a  regular  country  parson  now." 
It  was  said  in  a  nasty  way.  Ethel  was  furious, 
but  Coler  never  winced.  I  saw  that  his  wife 
could  not  hurt  him  any  more.  A  man  that  is 
called  to  a  death-bed!  I  was  wondering  at 
that.  I  wondered,  too,  at  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  counting  for  anything  in  any 
town. 

Ethel  asked  me,  when  we  got  away,  if  this 
time  I  had  noticed  Mrs.  Coler's  clothes. 
Even  the  children  were  fussed  up,  it  seems. 

Coler's  book  was  different  from  the  last;  it 
was  as  if  this  time  he  had  put  the  flesh  on  the 
bones,  so  that  you  saw  the  muscles,  every  one. 
Technically  it  was  a  marvelous  creation,  and 
for  the  first  time  his  publisher  had  a  good 
word  to  say.  "But  you'll  see,  Mr.  Gray," 
he  ended,  "that  there's  no  money  in  it." 
There  wasn't,  but  I  came  out  almost  even. 

Something  more  than  a  year  later  I  paid  a 
last  visit  to  Coler  at  his  farm;  he  had  been 
there  five  years,  and  had  just  finished  his 
third  book.  He  still  got  up  early  to  work, 
and  to  feed  his  stoves  and  animals,  and  to 
cook  the  breakfast.  He  taught  his  children 
most  of  what  they  knew  except  their  music; 
his  wife  did  attend  to  that.  She  was  quite 
able  to  play  at  his  Sunday  services,  but  she 
wouldn't.  They  had  opened  the  church  at 
last,  for  people  came  from  several  miles 
around.  He  led  the  services  from  the  floor, 
and  would  not  stand  in  the  pulpit.  The 
people  were  well  dressed;  Coler  said  that  they 
were  happier  than  when  he  first  came.  I  in- 
quired among  them  after  church,  asking 
about  their  life. 
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One  man  said  to  me:  "The  sprayer, 
fertilizers,  and  intensive  culture  have  doubled 
the  income  of  every  family  in  the  town.  The 
Bible  has  doubled  our  happiness.  And  Mr. 
Coler  has  been  the  apostle  of  it  all."  There 
isn't  much  more  to  be  said  of  him  after  that. 

Except  that  he  seeiped  to  have  worked  out 
his  problem  at  last.  There  was  a  dignity  to 
him.  I  felt  small  beside  him.  When  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  make  the  usual  bargain,  and 
he  turned  his  manuscript  over  to  me,  I  felt 
that  I  was  bothering  a  big  man  with  little 
things,  that  a  price  for  his  work  should  have 
come  of  itself,  and  not  in  this  hollow  charitable 
fashion  to  please  a  selfish  woman.  He 
handed  half  the  money  to  his  wife,  as  if  he 
had  done  the  same  each  time  before. 

You  know  that  book,  of  course.  Coler 
had  put  the  skin  upon  the  muscles  that 
moved  the  skeleton  of  his  story,  and  the  thing 
was  complete.  When  his  publisher  read  it, 
he  said:  "We  will  publish  this  at  our  risk." 

"Nit!"  said  I. 

Those  were  the  years  of  three-hundred- 
thousand-copy  sales,  so  many  wretched  books 
earning  big  incomes  for  their  authors. 
Coler's  book  was  the  only  good  one  among 
the  favorites.  I  advertised  cautiously  at  first; 
then  I  flung  the  book  at  the  public  in  hand- 
fuls,  and  they  swallowed  it  whole.  Disgust- 
ing, of  course,  that  they  could  not  see  the 
difference  between  Coler's  "Unto  the  Hills" 
and  the  stuff  that  crowded  it  upon  the  lists  of 
the  best-selling  books;  but  I  did  not  care  so 
long  as  I  was  justified  and  Coler  was  It. 

The  first  thing  we  knew  Mrs.  Coler  came 
to  town.  She  called  u|X)n  us  for  Ethel's  help 
in  finding  an  apartment. 

She  found  one,  and  Coler,  poor  devil,  came 
and  lived  in  it.  When  we  first  met  I  told  him 
to  go  back.  He  said  that  his  people  at  last 
had  a  minister,  and  that  it  was  right  his  wife 
should  now  have  her  proper  environment! 

Two  years  of  popularity  made  him  a  little 
of  a  cynic.  His  heart  was  in  his  highlands; 
the  crowd  that  sang  his  praises  was  nothing 
to  him.  With  the  book  and  his  dramatic 
rights  his  income  was  large,  and  his  earlier 
books  began  to  sell.  Coler  handed  most  of 
the  money  over  to  me  to  invest,  and  wrote 
along,  and  listened  absently  to  what  people 
said  to  him,  and  watched  his  wife  in  her 
finery  making  his  children  into  dolls.  She 
was  happy  at  last;  drunk  with  it,  you  might 
say.  Even  to  others  her  actions  and  her  airs 
were  absurd;   to  Ethel  and   me  they  were 


disgusting;  to  Coler  they  were  nothing.  He 
wrote  his  last  book,  and  I  got  from  his  pub- 
lisher the  best  contract,  I  believe,  that  ever 
an  author  had.  I  had  the  dramatization  in 
rehearsal  before  the  book  was  out.  When  it 
appeared  the  public  went  crazy  over  it. 

That  was  Coler's  most  perfect  work;  there's 
nothing  I  can  say  about  it  that  hasn't  been 
said  before.  But  I  was  the  first  to  see  the 
manuscript.  It  was  the  only  book  that  Coler 
ever  dedicated,  and  he  dedicated  it  to  me. 
His  profits — ^well! 

His  wife  dragged  Coler  everywhere,  to 
balls,  teas,  receptions,  and  club  meetings. 
She  was  never  happier  than  when  appearing 
with  him  in  public;  to  have  people  turn  and 
look  at  them  was  better  than  champagne.  She 
took  the  poor  man  to  the  theater  and  all  the 
exhibitions;  she  was  a  show  in  herself,  for 
as  to  her  clothes — ask  Ethel. 

The  only  times  when  he  was  really  happy 
were  when  he  was  alone  with  his  children,  or 
with  Ethel  and  me,  or  up  at  his  farm.  He 
ran  up  there  when  he  could,  when  his  wife 
would  let  him  out  of  her  clutches;  and  would 
come  home  rested.  But  he  hated  the  frippery 
of  the  city,  and  its  heartlessness;  and  the 
strain  of  his  five  years  had  told  on  him, 
nobody  knew  how  much. 

He  walked  into  my  office  one  day,  sat 
down,  and  asked  me  how  I  would  advise  him 
to  make  his  will.  I  talked  it  over,  and  he 
went  out  and  made  it,  it  seems,  within  the 
hour.     He  must  have  felt  his  death  on  him. 

That  evening  he  came  to  our  house,  and 
told  us  he  had  slipped  away  from  a  reception, 
leaving  his  wife  there.  It  was  hell  to  him, 
he  said;  he  wanted  to  be  in  peace  for  ah  hour. 
He  asked  Ethel  to  sing  to  him,  and  me  to  sit 
by  him  while  he  lay  on  the  sofa.  I  thought 
she  had  sung  him  to  sleep,  but  he  was  dead. 
The  doctor  said  it  was  his  heart. 

A  noble  fellow  he  was,  a  lonely,  great- 
hearted man.  There  is  a  tablet  to  him  in  his 
village,  which  those  farmers  raised  to  him. 
And  though  I  saw  him  so  seldom,  he  has  left 
a  blank  somewhere  in  me. 

His  wife  took  it  in  her  own  way.  I  think 
that  secretly  she  thought  it  was  rather  mean 
of  him,  but  she  posed  beautifully  when  the 
re|X)rters  took  her  picture.  Coler  made  me 
trustee  of  his  will.  His  wife  writes  me 
every  little  while,  suggesting  editions  de  luxe, 
and  similar  devices  to  increase  her  royalties. 
It  was  fourteen  months  before  she  married 
again. 


WHEN   MISSOURI    OWNED  THE 

RAILWAYS 

By  WALTER   B.  STEVENS 


T  is  aJmost  forgotten  that 
some  forty  years  ago  Mis- 
souri tried  State  owner- 
ship of  railroads.  The  ex- 
periment cost  ,the  people 
about  $i5,ooo»ooo,  not  to 
mention  several  years  of 
hard  thinking. 

The  Governor  of  Missouri  became  a  rail- 
road manager.  He  established  rates,  ran 
trains,  maintained  the  tracks,  even  added 
betterments  to  the  property.  He  showed 
balances  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  The 
Governor  was  proud  of  the  record  of  railroad 
mans^ment  by  the  State.  He  gave  the 
facts  in  his  messages  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. But  he  did  not  advise  continuance  of 
Slate  ownership.  While  the  experiment  was 
on  a  scale  somewhat  impressive  for  those 
days,  it  did  not  suggest  to  the  popular 
mind  a  permanent  policy.  The  Governor 
told  the  Legislature  and  the  people  that  ''the 
paramoimt  want'^  was  completed  railroads. 
In  that  view  public  sentiment  coincided. 
State  ownership  foimd  no  advocates.  Having 
ownership,  the  State  deliberately  disposed  of 
it  and  substituted  power  to  regulate. 

Missouri  did  not  yield  readily  or  extrava- 
gantly to  the  early  agitation  for  railroads. 
But  for  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  Civil  War 
upon  her  as  a  border  State,  the  wreck  of  rail- 
road enterprise  would  not  have  been  so  com- 
plete. In  1836  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing, there  were  importimate  advocates  of 
State  aid.  Mass  meetings  were  held.  Con- 
ventions were  organized.  Ringing  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  Illinois  was  contributing 
millions  for  railroads  within  her  borders. 
The  influence  of  this  boom  of  the  near-by 
neighbor  was  felt  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi.     It  did  not,  however,  result  in 


action.  Partly  owing  to  inherent  conserva- 
tism, partly  because  of  the  waterway  facilities, 
Missouri  moved  slowly  in  the  building  of 
railways.  In  1839,  2,000  steamboats  arrived 
at  the  St.  Louis  wharf.  Not  until  185 1  was 
groimd  broken  and  construction  begun  on 
the  edge  of  Chouteau  Pond  for  the  first  rail- 
road out  of  St.  Louis.  The  bed  of  Chouteau 
Pond  is  now  the  famous  Mill  Creek  Valley, 
the  great  railway  artery  of  St.  Louis,  through 
which  flows  more  traffic  than  through  any 
land  channel  of  like  width  in  the  world.  The 
spot  where  ground  was  broken  in  185 1  was  a 
few  blocks  east  of  the  present  union  station 
of  St.  Louis. 

Missouri  reserved  no  fate  power  over  rail- 
roads. Charters  granted  from  1847  to  1857, 
the  period  of  railroad  beginning  and  con- 
struction, authorized  the  companies  to  fix 
their  own  passenger  and  freight  rates.  In 
specific  terms  they  exempted  the  railroads 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  statutes  on 
the  subject  of  rate  regulation.  Like  some 
other  Western  and  like  some  Central  States, 
Missouri,  as  a  result  of  the  desire  to  stimulate 
railroad  extension,  issued  charters  with  ex- 
tremely liberal  provisions.  But,  as  was  not 
the  case  in  many  other  States,  Missouri, 
through  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Civil 
War,  fortunately  found  the  opportunity  to 
amend  radically  her  relations  with  the  roads. 

The  policy  of  State  aid  to  railroads  began 
in  Missouri  in  185 1.  Charters  were  granted 
and  bills  were  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of 
bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  State,  to  construct 
railroads.  The  condition  attached  to  the 
aid  was  that  the  railroad  company  must  put 
up  $50,000  of  its  own  funds  for  each  grant  of 
$50,000  bonds  by  the  State.  This  policy 
was  given  free  trial  until  1855,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  made  the  disagreeable  discov- 
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ery  that  the  State  had  authorized  the  issue 
of  $9,000,000  of  bonds;  that  the  raikoad 
builcUng  was  progressing  very  slowly;  that 
the  cost  was  twice  or  three  times  the  original 
estimates;  that  these  bonds  which  had  com- 
manded a  premiimi  when  issued  were  below 
par  and  selling  at  an  alarming  discount.  A 
change  in  the  policy  was  imperative,  but  the 
change  that  took  place  seems  inexplicable  to 
this  generation,  which  cannot  realize  the  rail- 
road mania  of  that  decade  before  the  war. 

The  railroad  companies  admitted  that  they 
were  at  the  end  of  outside  resources.  They 
had  raised  and  spent  all  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  subscriptions  from  counties,  cities, 
and  individuals.  They  made  the  astounding 
proposition  that  the  State  authorize  the  issue 
of  $10,000,000  more  in  aid  bonds,  $19,000,- 
000  in  all.  They  asked  that  this  aid  be  made 
available  to  them  as  they  contributed,  not 
dollar  for  dollar  as  before,  but  $1  of  their 
money  for  $2  of  State  bonds.  Fine  promises 
were  made  that  with  this  aid  the  roads  would 
be  pushed  through  to  the  western  and  south- 
em  borders  of  Missouri.  Strange  to  tell,  the 
legislators  were  convinced  by  the  reasoning 
that  with  this  additional  $10,000,000  the 
roads  would  be  completed  and  that  without 
it  the  State  might  lose  what  had  been  put  in. 
The  bill  passed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  $10,- 
000,000  to  be  applied  in  the  proportion  of 
$2  of  State  money  to  $1  of  railroad  subscrip- 
tions. 

Governor  Sterling  Price  vetoed  the  bill,  and 
in  doing  so  he  said  to  the  General  Assembly: 
''The  bill  is  tantamount  to  a  measure  to  bank- 
rupt the  treasury  and  to  blast  the  reputation 
of  the  State."  He  charged  that  the  compa- 
nies in  bad  faith  had  sold  aid  bonds  and  used 
the  proceeds  to  pay  interest  upon  previous  is- 
sues instead  of  for  construction.  But  the  As- 
sembly passed  the  bill  over  the  veto.  Dur- 
ing two  years  the  bonds  were  issued  on  the 
new  basis  of  $2  of  the  people's  money  for  $1 
of  the  railroad  money.  Railroad  building 
went  on  slowly  through  the  Ozarks. 

In  1857  came  the  financial  crisis.  The 
issue  of  aid  bonds  was  suspended.  Tempted 
again  by  the  hope  of  a  spurt  which  might  rush 
the  roads  to  completion,  the  Legislature' au- 
thorized large  issues  of  bonds  on  condition 
that  the  railroads  expend  small  sums,  prac- 
tically giving  to  the  companies  these  issues. 
Beginning  with  1859,  the  companies,  one  after 
another,  ceased  paying  interest  on  the  aid 
bonds.    The  State,  to  maintain  its  credit, 


was  compelled  to  issue  and  sell  additional 
bonds  to  meet  the  defaulted  interest.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  came  the  war.  The  com- 
panies stopped  building  railroads.  The 
State  stopped  paying  interest  on  the  bonds. 
The  results  of  the  ten  years'  policy  of  aid  to 
railroads  stood  as  follows: 

STATE  RAILROAD   AID  BONDS  ISSUED 

Pacific  Railroad $7,000,000 

Southwest  Branch 4,500,000 

Iron  Mountain 3,501,000 

Cairo  &  Fulton 650,000 

Platte  County 700,000 

North  Missouri 4,350,000 

Total $20,701,000 

The  discounts  and  commissions  for  the 
selling  of  these  bonds  were  $2,713,826.  The 
net  cash  to  the  railroads  was  $17,927,174. 
And  not  one  of  the  railroads  was  completed. 
Cities  and  counties  had  contributed  through 
subscriptions  $7,200,000.  The  State  aid  had 
been  $2.61  for  every  dollar  put  in  from  dty, 
county,  and  private  subscriptions.  Of  pri- 
vate subscriptions  to  stock  the  companies  had 
obtained  only  $1,500,000.  Of  the'  $27,917,- 
000  put  into  Missouri  railroads  in  the  decade 
before  the  war,  $26,400,000  was  public  funds, 
or  about  $17  of  the  people's  money  to  every 
dollar  raised  by  the  railroad  companies  from 
private  investors. 

With  the  return  of  peace  in  1865,  Missouri 
faced  a  railroad  problem  that  required  four 
years  for  solution.  It  held  first  liens  on  the 
roads.  Principal  and  interest  of  this  railroad 
aid  debt  reached  $31,735,000  before  the  policy 
of  settlement  had  been  fully  carried  out. 
No  advocacy  of  permanent  State  ownership 
was  developed.  Popular  sentiment  almost 
universally  demanded  completion  of  the 
roads  across  the  State.  Under  such  condi- 
tions of  public  feeling,  Governor  Thomas  C. 
Fletcher  recommended  and  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  measures  which  at  the  same 
time  foreclosed  the  liens  and  transferred  the 
roads  on  conditions  intended  to  expedite 
construction  and  to  save  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  bonded  debt.  Each  road  presented 
a  problem  different  from  the  others.  One 
road  which  gave  the  State  most  trouble  and 
prompted  the  experiment  in  railroad  opera- 
tion by  the  State  was  known  then  as  the 
Southwest  Branch;  it  is  now  a  part  of  the 
main  stem  of  the  Frisco  system.  Of  this 
road  the  State  took  actual  possession  under 
circumstances  which  Governor  Fletcher  ex- 
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plained  to  the  General  Assembly  in  a  special 
message  in  January,  1868,  as  follows: 

"The  Southwest  Pacific  Railroad  was  dis- 
posed of  to  General  John  C.  Fremont,  who 
offered  for  it,  under  all  of  the  circumstances,  a 
very  liberal  price.  He  was  then  represented 
and  believed  to  be  wealthy  and  able  to  influ- 
ence a  large  amoimt  of  capital  for  such  an 
enterprise.  He  united  it  with  the  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Railroad,  a  corporation  which 
was  organized  under  an  act  of  Congress  with 
power  to  build  a  raikoad  from  Springfield, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  grant  of 
land  for  that  purpose  exceeding  in  quantity 
and  value  any  grant  ever  made  to  a  corpo- 
ration in  America.  He  paid  $325,000  to  the 
State,  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  sale. 

"On  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  date 
of  sale  I  was  satisfied  that  the  sum  of  $500,- 
000  had  not  been  expended  in  the  work  of 
'graduation,  masonry,  and  superstructure  of 
the  extension  of  the  road,'  as  required  by  the 
contract.  The  contractors  and  laborers  were 
not  paid;  but  litde  work  was  being  done;  the 
means  and  credit  of  the  company  appeared 
to  be  exhausted;  all  of  its  operatives  and 
employees  were  impaid;  and  no  reasonable 
ground  remained  for  hope  of  a  compliance 
on  its  part.  Under  the  power  given  me  by 
law  I  took  possession  of  the  road  and  ap- 
pointed General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  agent,  to 
operate  it  until  the  General  Assembly  shall 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  piurpose 
of  foreclosing  the  State's  lien  or  mortgage." 

A  report  of  about  six  months'  operation  of 
the  road  by  the  agent  of  the  StatQ  shows  re- 
ceipts to  have  been  $118,970.83.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  period  were  $112,- 
006.38,  but  the  expenditures  covered  much 
more  than  operating  expenses.  General  Fisk 
retained  the  working  organization  of  the 
road.  As  the  receipts  exceeded  expenses, 
he  paid  the  officers  and  employees  the  sal- 
aries and  wages  past  due,  applying  in  this 
way  during  the  six  months  the  sum  of  $18,- 
535.29.  The  report  fiuther  shows  the  pur- 
chase out  of  the  receipts  of  several  thousand 
ties.  An  engine  house  was  built  at  Little 
Piney.  A  tank  house  at  Sullivan  was  added 
to  the  equipment.  The  report  concludes: 
"Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  on  en- 
gines and  cars,  and  the  track  has  been  placed 
in  most  excellent  condition." 

In  a  special  message  the  Governor  recom- 
mended that  the  road  be  given  away  to  secure 
its  completion.    Legislation  paved  the  way 


for  the  organization  of  a  company  which 
guaranteed  extension.  The  agent  of  the 
State,  General  Fisk,  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company,  continuing  to  operate 
the  road  at  a  profit  until  the  company  was 
ready  to  give  the  guarantees  required  and  to 
take  over  the  property. 

In  the  foredosiu*e  of  the  State's  liens  and 
in  the  sale  of  the  roads  to  the  new  companies, 
as  each  settlement  was  made,  was  found  the 
opportunity  to  which  this  far-sighted  Gov- 
ernor drew  attention.  The  experiment  of 
railroad  ownership  is  an  historical  fact  which 
has  special  interest  at  this  time.  Of  greater 
significance,  perhaps,  is  the  regulation  feature 
which  was  made  part  of  the  readjustment  of 
relations  with  the  railroads  of  Missouri. 

Forty  years  ago  Cxovemor  Fletcher,  ad- 
dressing a  message  to  the  Legislature,  said: 

"I  suggest  in  any  disposition  you  make  of 
this  road  there  be  reserved  the  right  of  the 
State  to  regulate  the  charges  for  carrying 
freight  and  passengers,  and  that  a  penalty  be 
annexed  for  exceeding  such  rates.  It  is  not 
an  inappropriate  occasion  to  add,  in  this 
connection,  that  so  far  as  you  have  power 
over  the  several  raihroads,  by  existing  circum- 
stances, this  right  ought  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Legislature,  and  thus  as  fully  as  possible  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
exorbitant  charges  on  the  part  of  these  cor- 
porations, which  have  a  monopoly  of  a  busi- 
ness that  might  be  used  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  people." 

At  that  time  the  State  practically  owned 
every  mile  of  railroad  in  Missouri.  Of  one 
road  the  Cxovemor  had  taken  actual  pos- 
session; he  was  operating  it.  The  other 
roads,  while  being  operated  by  companies, 
belonged  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  long  exist- 
ing default  on  the  bonds  which  the  State  had 
issued  to  the  companies  to  aid  construction. 
Foreclosures  were  impending  in  all  of  these 
cases.  Nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  seizure 
save  the  question  of  future  policy.  Should 
the  State  take  charge  of  the  roads  which  its 
money  had  built  and  run  them?  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  not  even  minority  senti- 
ment supported  the  affirmative. 

The  roads  were  uncompleted.  Not  one  of 
them  had  reached  the  western  border  of  the 
State.  £)f  first  consideration  in  the  adjust- 
ment were  terms  which  would  insure  more 
construction.  For  what  had  been  spent,  the 
legislators  and  the  public  gave  only  secondary 
thought.    In  driving  bargains  the  State  en- 
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deavored  to  recover  something  of  what  had 
been  invested,  if  that  word  may  be  used,  but  the 
amount  of  money  was  not  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  condition  of  future  building. 

Urged  repeatedly  by  Governor  Fletcher, 
the  General  Assembly,  as  one  railroad  after 
another  was  foreclosed  and  sold,  insdrted  in 
the  bills  which  became  acts  a  provision  sub- 
jecting the  roads  to  rate  regulations.  This 
provision  the  railroad  companies  opposed 
but  were  compelled  to  accept.  The  only 
concession  made  was  that  the  right  of  rate 
regulations  by  the  State  should  not  become 
effective  until  ten  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  by  the  Legislature  of  1868.  It  is  a 
rather  curious  fact  that  the  railroads  of  Mis- 
souri in  that  day  seemed  to  have  found  a 
legislative  champion  in  the  person  of  a  Mr. 
Lawson.  The  member  having  that  name 
offered  the  amendment  cutting  out  the  pro- 
vision for  rate  legislation.  He  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  sixty-foiu:  to  forty-two.  In  the 
series  of  acts  the  right  of  rate  regulation  after 
ten  years  was  not  only  stipulated  by  the 
Legislature,  but  was  formally  accepted  by 
the  reorganized  railroad  companies  as  one  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  obtained  title 
to  the  properties. 

The  strongly  controlling  motive  which 
prompted  the  State  administration  in  its  pol- 
icy toward  the  railroads  during  the  reorgan- 
ization period  is  very  well  shown  in  the  mes- 
sage which  Governor  Fletcher  sent  to  the 
Legislature  upon  the  foreclosure  and  sale  of 
the  Iron  Mountain.    He  said: 

''It  is  my  opinion  that  this  road  should 
have  brought  a  larger  sum;  but  the  para- 
mount want  of  the  Southeast,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  of  the  State  was  the  completed  railroad 
and  not  the  contingency  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  more  from  its  sale,  which,  if  obtained, 
would  be  no  adequate  compensation  for  de- 
lay, or  even  risk  of  delay,  in  the  long-deferred 
enterprise.  The  owners  of  thfc  road  are  now 
citizens  of  and  property  holders  in  St.  Louis. 
They  have  obtained  possession  of  it  at  a  price 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  State  has 
constructed  railroads  which  have  built  up 
the  commerce  of  St.  Louis  until  that  com- 
merce is  strong  enough  to  build  railroads. 
So  short  a  line  as  this  and  one  which  will  re- 
doxmd  so  materially  to  the  benefit  of  every 
interest  of  the  city  will  surely  find  St.  Louis 
capital,  enterprise,  and  energy  to  build  it." 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best-informed  citi- 
zens of  Missouri,  connected  with  the  South- 


west Branch  and  associated  with  General  Fisk 
in  the  reorganization  period,  replying  recently 
to  an  inquiry  for  his  recollections  of  State  opera- 
tion of  the  road,  writes :  *  *  What  we  of  the  South- 
west wanted  was  the  completion  of  the  road, 
and  to  that  end  we  bent  all  of  our  energies." 

Of  the  $31,735,000  for  which  the  State  be- 
came responsible  through  aid  of  railroad  con- 
struction, Missouri,  after  years  of  legislation 
and  waiting,  got  back  about  two  fifths.  But 
the  State  also  acquired  the  conceded  right 
to  regulate  rates  on  freight  and  passenger 
traffic.  To  the  statesmanship  of  Governor 
Fletcher,  Missouri  owes  this  wise  reservation 
of  the  right  to  regulate.  That  Missouri  did 
not  pioneer  the  way  to  partnership  by  the 
State  in  the  profits  of  railroad  operation  was 
because  the  lawmaking  power  ignored  a 
second  suggestion  of  the  Governor.  In  the 
same  message  that  urged  the  provision  for 
rate  regulation.  Governor  Fletcher  said: 

"The  present  is  perhaps  also  the  best  oc- 
casion for  requiring  (in  all  cases  where  it  may 
be  legally  done)  of  all  railroads  a  small  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  State,  which  could  be  so 
insignificant  in  amount  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  profitable  operation  of  the  roads, 
but  which  would  in  the  aggregate  ultimately 
grow  to  be  a  sum  sufficient  to  cany  on  the 
State  government  without  the  levy  of  any 
taxes  on  the  people  for  State  purposes." 

When  in  1865  the  Fletcher  administration 
entered  upon  the  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem  in  Missouri  there  were  826  miles  of 
road  in  the  State.  When  in  1868  the  last  of 
the  foreclosures  and  sales  were  completed 
there  were  1,394  miles,  and  on  the  Southwest 
Branch,  which  the  State  had  operated,  2,000 
men  were  making  the  dirt  fly.  -  Fremont, 
who  was  dispossessed  of  the  Southwest 
Branch,  had  been  the  head  of  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  Presidency.  Fisk,  who  suc- 
ceeded Fremont,  to  demonstrate  successfully 
railroad  operation  by  the  State>  was  to  be- 
come a  national  standard  bearer  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Party.  The  roads  which  State 
money  built  and  on  which  the  State  expended 
without  financial  return  nearly  $20,000,000, 
are  to-day  the  trunk  lines  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  Wabash,  the 
Frisco,  and  the  Burlington  systems  in  Mis- 
souri. They  are  the  main  stems  of  7,000 
miles  of  railroad  valued  at  $350,000,000 
within  the  limits  of  the  State — ^railroads 
which  the  Board  of  Equalization  has  this 
year  assessed  for  taxation  at  $114,000,000. 


THE    ^'SQUARING*'   OF   BRENNAN 


By  CAMPBELL  MacCULLOCH 


(HERE  was  an  explosion  of 
sound  in  the  captain's 
room  on  the  second  floor, 
and  the  men  about  the 
house  pricked  up  their  ears. 
"You  dirty,  comer-sa- 
loon vote  grabber,"  shouted 
the  heavy  barytone  voice.  "You  ten-cent 
imitation  of  a  man.  Take  your  filthy  carcass 
away  from  here  before  I  throw  you  out.  You 
think  you  can  run  the  fire  department  like 
you  do  your  lousy  coppers,  do  you?  You'd 
make  a  crook  out  of  every  decent  man  in  it. 
By  the  God  that  made  me  I  can  hardly  keep 
my  hands  off  your  greasy  neck." 

There  was  a  crash  of  furniture  above  just 
as  a  young  fireman  in  uniform  unhooked  the 
chain  and  stepped  across  the  threshold  into 
the  truck  house. 

"What's  goin'  on  upstairs?"  he  asked, 
turning  to  the  man  on  watch. 

"That  political  pull  of  yours  tryin'  to  work, 
I  guess,  'Snub,'"  laughed  Peters  from  his 
seat  near  the  door. 

"And  runnin'  against  a  snag,  judgin'  from 
th*  pet  words  that  come  down,"  said  Bradley, 
who  was  stroking  Jerry,  the  center  horse. 

"Snub,"  as  he  was  called  in  deference  to 
the  shape  of  his  nose,  though  he  was  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  department  as  O'Brien, 
flushed  hotly  and  moved  to  the  staircase. 
He  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  it  just  in  time  to 
encounter  the  ponderous  body  of  Alderman 
Timothy  Mulcahy,  as  it  galloped  down,  and 
he  was  spun  out  of  the  way  like  a  bit  of  chaff. 
The  red-faced,  perspiring  Mulcahy  recovered 
his  balance,  turned,  and  shook  his  fist  up  the 
stairway. 

"I'll  square  ye  for  this,  Brennan,"  he 
yelled.     "I'll  have  ye  broke,  ye  scut." 

Captain  Thomas  Brennan  came  down  the 
stairs  in  three  leaps  with  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death  in  all  six  feet  of  him,  and  was 


deftly  snatched  around  the  waist  by  old 
"Crash"  Brown,  the  assistant  foreman,  and 
jammed  in  a  chair,  where  he  struggled  furi- 
ously. Alderman  Mulcahy  rushed  for  the 
front  doors,  fell  over  the  chain,  picked  him- 
self up,  and  ran  full  tilt  into  a  portly  police- 
man who  came  innocently  around  the  comer 
of  the  house  at  the  psychological  moment. 

"Git  out  av  me  way  I"  yelled  Mulcahy, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  the  policeman, 
recognizing  the  power  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  dip- 
lomatically staggered  against  the  building, 
and  stared  helplessly  after  the  portly  figure 
as  it  dashed  off  down  the  street  with  coat 
tails  flying. 

Inside  the  house  Brennan  was  saying  mde 
things,  and  making  a  desperate  effort  to  fol- 
low. 

"Keep  quiet,  Tom!  Leave  him  go!"  ad- 
monished Brown.  "Pull  up,  man.  You've 
done  enough  for  one  day.  He's  a  mile 
away  by  this  time,  judgin'  from  the  gait  he 
started." 

The  flush  died  out  of  Brennan's  face  and 
he  became  calm  in  an  instant.  Pushing 
Brown's  arm  away,  he  stood  up  and  went  to 
the  stairs.    As  he  reached  the  foot  he  tumed. 

"Come  up,"  he  said,  quietly. 

In  his  own  big  room  in  the  front  Brennan 
walked  up  and  down.  Brown  looked  at  him 
gravely. 

"I'm  thinkin'  you've  done  it  now,  Tom." 

"So  would  you  if  you  got  what  I  did," 
snapped  Brennan. 

"What  was  th'  trouble?"  asked  Brown, 
sympathetically. 

"He  had  the  nerve  to  ask  me  to  make 
things  easy  for  *  Snub '  O'Brien.  To  give  him 
the  best  of  it.  To  make  the  other  lads  do 
the  work.  Told  me  he  had  things  fixed  for 
*Snub'  to  go  on  up  fast,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I  couldn't  tum  in  a  report  once  in  a  while 
that  would  show  him  making  good.     Offered 
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to  stake  me  for  doing  it,"  snorted  Brennan, 
breathing  heavily. 

"Well,  *Snub'  is  his  nephew/'  commented 
Brown. 

"What  if  he  is?"  Brennan  glared  at  his 
old  friend.  "Did  he  think  I  was  going  to 
turn  crook  to  help  his  damned  relations? 
Blast  his  hide;  I'd  like  to  get  him  alone  in  a 
room  for  ten  minutes." 

"That  wouldn't  help  you,  Tom,"  reph'ed 
Brown.  "He's  got  things  his  way  now  with 
Mulrooney  as  commissioner  and  *Bull' 
Sweeney  jobbed  and  out.  You  shouldn't 
have  riled  him.    He'll  do  you,  sure  as  shoot- 


m'." 


"No  greasy  political  rumseller  is  going  to 
bluff  at  me  and  get  away  with  it,"  growled 
Brennan,  savagely.  "If  I've  got  to  get  out, 
I'll  get,  but  I'll  go  decent." 

"  It  don't  do  no  harm  to  stand  in  with  those 
lads,"  said  Brown,  sagely. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?  Cook 
things  so  that  cub  could  go  sailin'  up  over 
your  head  and  the  rest  of  them?"  asked 
Brennan. 

"It  don't  cut  no  ice  about  me,"  deprecated 
Brown.  "I'll  never  get  nothin',  but  it  would 
be  tough  on  th'  rest." 

"Tough?"  sneered  the  Captain,  throwing 
himself  down  into  a  chair.    "  I  guess  yes." 

Downstairs  the  men  were  casting  side 
glances  at  O'Brien,  and  dropping  indirect  re- 
marks that  caused  the  blood  to  flush  to  his 
face.  This  was  his  third  week  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  he  had  come  to  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  607  direct  from  the  training 
school  on  East  Sixty-seventh  Street.  The 
second  day  of  his  arrival  it  had  got  about  that 
he  owed  his  job  to  a  pull,  and  that  he  was 
slated  to  "go  up"  through  the  grades  as  fast 
as  he  could  find  the  steps.  That  in  itself  was 
enough  to  set  the  house  against  him,  for  the 
men  don't  like  those  who  come  in  by  way  of 
the  cellar  door. 

As  far  as  O'Brien  went  he  had  been  par- 
tially spoiled  by  being  brought  up  in  the  bad 
atmosphere  of  ward  politics.  He  had  been 
intended  for  the  police,  but  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  pounding  a 
beat,  and  then  selected  the  fire  department 
as  the  aristocratic  end  of  civic  employment. 
The  apparent  excitement  of  the  life  also  ap- 
pealed to  him,  for  he  only  saw  the  spectacular 
side  of  it.  As  to  his  entry  and  future,  his 
uncle,  Tim  Mulcahy,  had  been  in  control  of 
the  Sixth  Ward  for  fifteen  years  and  had  sur- 


vived even  the  two  reform  administrations 
by  virtue  of  the  organization  he  had  built  up. 
Consequently  O'Brien  had  seen  so  many  dif- 
ficult things  accomplished  by  a  little  influence 
that  he  had  lost  his  sense  of  proportion,  and 
had  come  to  consider  any  graft  as  legitimate. 

On  his  arrival  at  "Truck  607  "  it  had  been 
decided  to  educate  some  of  his  "ideas'*  out 
of  him,  and  he  soon  found  that  polite  in- 
quiries for  his  uncle's  health  were  largely 
satirical,  and  his  occasional  dispatch  for  a 
left-handed  monkey  wrench  when  the  crew 
were  doing  "committee  work"  was  but  airy 
banter.  His  greenness,  too,  had  occasioned 
some  little  hilarity,  and  on  his  first  roll  out  in 
answer  to  an  alarm,  when  they  reached  the 
blaze,  which  was  a  small  one,  he  had  been 
sent  back  to  the  truck  for  a  two-way  Siamese. 
Ordinarily  he  would  have  remembered  some 
of  the  technicalities  that  had  been  pounded 
into  him,  but  he  was  flustered;  ran  a  little 
distance  and  hesitated.  Meeting  him,  and 
seeing  his  perplexity,  "Crash"  Brown  had 
inquired  into  his  difficulty  and  was  gravely  in- 
formed that  the  novice  had  been  "sent  for  a 
Siamese  and  told  to  go  two  ways  for  it." 

When  the  edge  of  this  rare  jest  had  worn  a 
little  ragged,  something  else  was  found  to 
badger  him,  and  gradually  he  had  come  to 
have  doubts  as  to  the  merit  of  a  "drag." 
His  nerves,  too,  were  worn  to  a  frazzle,  for 
607  was  in  a  "busy"  district.  Men  in  time 
become  inured  to  leaping  from  a  sound  sleep 
into  their  turnouts,  sliding  down  a  brass  pole, 
and  manning  the  truck  from  three  to  eight 
times  a  night,  but  O'Brien  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  himself  carefully  to  bed  in  his 
pajamas  and  remaining  there  until  he  felt 
like  getting  up.  Besides,  he  objected  seri- 
ously to  asking  permission  of  the  man  in  com- 
mand when  he  felt  like  taking  a  bath,  and  he 
found  that  irregularity  of  meals  did  not  soften 
the  nervous  strain  at  all. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  men  of 
607  to  do  the  quickest  three-horse  hitch  in 
their  territory,  and  when  they  had  reached 
the  point  of  making  it  in  twelve  and  one  half 
seconds  with  the  crew  in  their  beds,  they 
didn't  propose  to  have  the  record  damaged 
by  any  blundering  "freshie"  whose  fingers 
were  as  clumsy  as  O'Brien's.  So,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  of  making  a  man 
of  the  new  recruit,  the  house  ragged  him 
scientifically  and  consistently,  knowing  if  he 
was  worth  his  salt  he  would  learn  to  sweat 
his  temper  and  discover  that  no  political  pull 
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on  earth  was  of  any  value  when  it  came  to  a 
smoke-filled  chemical  factory  and  a  floor  or 
two  to  be  opened. 

Brennan  had  been  captain  of  607  two  years 
and  had  worked  his  way  up  by  conscientious 
labor  and  the  use  of  such  gifts  as  had  been 
given  him.  He  was  still  a  young  man  in 
point  of  years,  having  but  turned  thirty-six, 
and  if  there  was  one  thing  he  despised  more 
than  another  it  was  dirty  work  in  the  de- 
partment. He  realized  that  Mulcahy  would 
make  a  personal  matter  of  the  blow  that  had 
been  struck  upstairs,  and  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  the  alderman  would  find 
it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  dump  him, 
for  Commissioner  Mulrooney,  having  but  re- 
cently graduated  from  a  reportorial  job  on 
Park  Row,  was  out  solidly  for  all  there  was 
in  it  He  and  Mulcahy  were  as  thick  as 
thieves,  and  the  end  might  come  at  any  min- 
ute. 

During  his  off  hour  that  evening  O'Brien 
spoke  his  mind  freely  to  his  uncle. 

"The  whole  gang  is  down  on  me  because 
they  know  you  'pulled'  me  in,"  he  said. 
"That  break  of  yours  this  afternoon  was 
rotten,  and  it  looks  like  I'd  have  to  get 
out." 

"Did  Brennan  say  anything  to  ye?"  asked 
Mr.  Mulcahy,  his  little  piglike  eyes  glinting 
savagely. 

"No.  I'm  not  worryin'  about  him.  He's 
always  treated  me  right.  It's  the  rest  of  th' 
gang.  They're  always  diggin'  at  me,"  com- 
plained O'Brien. 

"I'll  have  th'  lot  o*  thim  run  out,"  declared 
Mulcahy.  "But  in  th'  meanwhile  ye  might 
lick  a  few  o'  thim.  It'll  kape  things  movin' 
till  I  can  take  th'  hide  off  that  polecat,  Bren- 
nan, for  I'll  square  him,  an'  don't  ye  forgit 
it." 

"Aw,  quit  it,"  whined  O'Brien.  "Can  I 
lick  th'  whole  house?" 

"Ye  might  try,"  snorted  Mulcahy,  disgust- 
edly. "When  I  was  yoor  age  I'd  go  after  'em 
widout  much  coaxin',  but  maybe  yer  afraid 
o'  bruisin'  yer  lily-white  hands.  There, 
there,"  he  declared,  as  "Snub"  flushed  pain- 
fully, "  I  didn't  mean  to  sting  ye.  Yer  father 
was  a  handy  man  in  a  scrap,  but  I'm  thinkin' 
ye  take  more  after  yer  mother,"  he  finished 
with  a  grin. 

"I  might  as  well  be  on  th'  cops  if  I've  got 
to  work  like  a  dago,"  declared  his  nephew. 

"If  ye  were  on  th'  cops  I'd  have  ye  a 
roundsman  in  two  months,  but  nothin'  must 


do  ye  but  th'  fire  department.  Go  on  back 
an'  do  th'  best  ye  can.  I'll  have  Mister 
Brennan's  scalp  in  a  month,"  said  Mulcahy, 
consolingly. 

Having  voiced  his  complaint,  O'Brien  re- 
turned to  the  house.  The  men  had  run  out 
to  a  restaurant  blaze  while  he  was  gone,  and 
he  found  them  polishing  the  truck  when  he 
stepped  in.  Brown  was  sitting  in  the  watch 
chair,  and  called  to  him  at  once. 

"Peel  your  coat  there,  O'Brien.  This  is 
no  manicure  parlor." 

"Snub"  feU  to  work  with  the  rest  with  the 
best  grace  he  could  muster,  and  thought  of 
the  various  terrible  things  he  would  like  to 
do  if  he  could.  Then  his  mind  turned  to 
pictures  of  himself  when  he  should  have  made 
a  few  upward  steps,  and  he  could  see  himself 
in  a  big  red  touring  car  with  the  depart- 
mental lettering  on  front  and  back,  and  the 
bell  on  the  dashboard,  with  a  detailed  fire- 
man as  chauffeur.  He  was  aroused  from 
this  train  of  pleasurable  speculation  by  the 
voice  of  Bagley.   . 

"This  stuff's  no  good.  It  won't  cut  th' 
grease." 

Bagley  had  been  working  steadily  with  a 
cloth  trying  to  rub  a  polish  on  the  bright 
work  of  the  harness. 

"Of  course  it's  no  good,"  said  Peters, 
genially,  with  a  wink  at  the  others.  "It's 
aldermanic  polish." 

O'Brien  glared  balefully  at  him,  but  kept 
his  mouth  shut. 

Harkins  grinned  cheerfully  and  suggested: 

"You  might  ask  'Snub'  to  run  around  to 
his  uncle's  and  get  some  o'  that  acid  he  sells 
over  th'  bar.  It'd  cut  th'  heart  out  of  a  bat- 
tle ship." 

When  the  laugh  had  subsided  Grady 
picked  up  the  thread. 

"I  see  in  th'  paper  this  momin'  they 
pinched  a  guy  out  in  Flushing  yesterday  for 
blowin'  a  safe.  Funny  thing,  too,  for  he  never 
used  no  dynamite." 

Feeling  he  had  better  cover  his  resentment 
if  he  could,  O'Brien  decided  to  join  in  the 
talk. 

"What  did  he  use?"  he  asked,  innocently. 

"When  they  searched  him  all  they  could 
find  was  a  drill  and  a  pint  flask." 

"A  pint  flask?"  inquired  "Snub." 

"Sure.  It  was  labeled  'Mulcahv's  Pure 
Rye,'"  said  Grady  with  a  grin,  and  the  rest 
howled. 

Blinded  with  rage,  O'Brien  rushed  at  the 
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man,  but  Peters  put  out  a  foot  and  tripped 
him  neatly,  and  he  went  to  the  floor  with 
a  crash.  Apparently  the  shock  of  contact 
sobered  him,  for  he  picked  himself  up  and 
walked  to  the  back  of  the  house,  saying 
slowly: 

"I'll  get  you  for  that,  yet/' 

There  was  no  reply  and  they  let  him  sulk 
in  silence,  for  curbal  anger  is  good  for  a  man, 
teaching  him  control  of  his  most  primitive 
emotion,  that  is  as  long  as  it  is  not  carried 
to  the  brooding  point. 

In  the  week  that  followed  things  moved 
much  as  usual,  and  with  the  fair  average  of 
alarms  O'Brien  did  not  have  much  chance  to 
brood  over  his  misfortunes,  which  activity 
gave  him  time  to  cool  off  between  whUes. 
Brennan  tried  his  level  best  to  be  just  to 
"Snub,"  giving  him  neither  more  nor  less  of 
the  iron,  and  curiously  enough  O'Brien  had 
the  sense  to  realize  this.  Three  days  after  the 
fuss  with  Mulcahy,  Burke,  the  secretary  to 
Commissioner  Mulrooney,  had  dropped  in 
to  hint  to  Brennan  that  the  alderman  had 
made  good  as  far  as  his  threat  of  trouble  was 
concerned,  for  he  was  raising  heaven  and 
earth  to  "get  him."  This  might  mean  weeks 
or  even  months,  for  Brennan  did  not  propose 
to  yield  to  the  crooked  influences  without  a 
struggle.  He  was  willing  to  stand  upon  his 
record  from  the  day  when  he  entered  the  de- 
partment twelve  years  before,  a  graduate 
from  the  mounted  park  police,  but  he  didn't 
propose  to  have  his  grades  knocked  from 
under  him  if  he  could  help  it. 

O'Brien  was  proving  to  himself  that  the 
position  of  target  for  the  arrows  of  satire 
could  be  made  a  very  passable  one  by  a  show 
of  good  temper,  and  was  settling  to  his  work 
and  his  place.  He  was  learning  to  like  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  work  itself,  and  with  less  re- 
gard to  the  possibilities  it  might  hold.  Even 
the  two  or  three  tight  places  he  had  been  in, 
in  a  tenement  fire,  had  only  served  to  sweeten 
his  courage,  for  he  found  that  a  danger  faced 
is  not  half  so  terrifying  as  a  danger  considered 
from  a  safe  distance,  which  any  old-timer 
could  have  told  him.  Brennan  had  talked 
with  Brown  about  him,  and  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  was  something  in  the 
boy  after  all,  and  that  he  was  not  such  a 
molly  as  he  looked  at  first  sight. 

"Get  him  away  from  that  old  terrier,  his 
uncle,"  said  Brown,  "and  he  stands  a  good 
chance  to  go  up  on  his  merits.  He'll  do  some- 
thing one  of  these  days  if  they  let  him  alone. 


Almighty  handy  with  th'  scalln'  ladder,  too, 
did  you  notice?" 

Brennan  was  about  to  reply  when  the  jig- 
ger struck,  and  being  on  the  floor,  he,  Brown, 
and  the  man  on  watch  made  the  hitch  and 
jumped  for  the  truck  just  as  the  crew  piled 
down  the  pole.  With  a  shout  the  driver 
picked  up  his  horses  and  the  truck  rolled  out 
with  the  men  lining  its  sides  and  hastily  slip- 
ping into  rubber  coats  and  helmets.  As  they 
swung  into  the  avenue  a  pall  of  smoke  shot 
with  a  red  glow  showed  ten  blocks  off,  and 
the  driver  took  the  car  tracks  with  a  swerve. 
As  they  drew  near  the  blaze  they  saw  it  was 
an  apartment  house,  one  of  the  more  recent 
structures  of  the  cheap,  hastily  built  kind, 
and  also  that  the  fire  had  a  good  start.  There 
was  an  engine  company  already  on  the 
ground,  getting  their  lines  in  the  front  door. 
Brennan  took  a  quick  glance  upward  and 
noted  a  head  or  two  at  the  windows. 

"Get  to  the  topi  Scalfaig  ladders!"  he 
shouted  to  Brown. 

O'Brien,  Peters,  Harkins,  and  Grady  tore 
the  ladders  from  the  truck,  and  "Snub"  was 
the  first  man  to  smash  his  hook  through  the 
second-floor  window  and  run  up  his  ladder. 

"Good  workl"  shouted  Brennan,  and 
watched  the  young  fellow  beat  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  window  with  his  helmet,  swing  a 
leg  over  the  sill,  and  pull  his  ladder  up  after 
him.  Then  he  leaned  well  out,  'raised  the 
ladder,  steadied  it  with  hands  far  apart,  and 
drove  it  crashing  through  the  third-floor  case- 
ment. He  was  up  and  astride  the  third-floor 
sill  before  Peters  had  quite  reached  the  second 
and  was  sitting  in  the  fourth  just  as  Peters's 
hook  went  into  the  third.  Then  he  looked 
down  and  saw  Brennan  wave  to  the  left. 
Casting  his  eyes  in  that  direction  he  saw  a 
woman  hanging  far  out,  holding  a  baby, 
which  she  was  evidently  preparing  to  toss 
below.  With  a  bound  he  was  in  the  room 
and  alongside  her,  had  pulled  her  back, 
seized  the  child  and  passed  it  to  Peters, whose 
head  at  that  moment  appeared  over  the  sill. 
The  woman  was  sent  next,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  O'Brien  realized  that  there  was 
something  vaguely  familiar  about  the  house. 
He  had  no  time  to  investigate  for  he  heard 
shouts  from  the  rear,  and  kicking  open  a  door 
he  rushed  into  the  hall  and  a  choking  smoke. 
Dropping  to  the  floor,  he  made  his  way  along 
the  passage  to  the  rear. 

By  the  time  Peters  had  passed  the  woman 
down  and  had  returned  to  the  window,  he 
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could  dimly  see  O'Brien  crawling  along  the 
floor  dragging  two  children,  the  dress  of  one 
of  them  held  in  his  teeth.  Seizing  these,  he 
passed  them  quickly  below  and  then  turned 
to  see  "Snub"  keel  over.  He  quickly  pulled 
him  out,  swimg  hini  over  his  shoulder,  and 
descended.  As  he  reached  the  ground  he 
saw  Brennan  point  upward,  and  noticed  at 
once  that  the  house  was  well  alight,  for  smoke 
was  now  pouring  from  every  window,  and 
the  two  lower  floors  had  become  a  furnace. 
He  started  again  for  the  ladders,  but  Brennan 
stopped  him. 

"No  use.  McCarthy's  getting  them  out 
at  the  back,"  he  said. 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  wild  yell  from 
across  the  street  and  both  looked  up.  The 
cheap  stone  front  was  crumbling  at  the  sec- 
ond floor.  They  rushed  to  one  side  just  in 
time  to  see  the  whole  of  it  come  sliding  down 
into  the  street  with  a  roar,  leaving  the  roof, 
side  walls,  and  floors  intact,  while  the  flames 
shot  up  with  a  shower  of  sparks.  When  the 
billow  of  smoke  cleared  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  crowd,  for  on  the 
fourth  floor  in  one  of  the  front  rooms  stood 
a  man  in  his  undershirt  and  trousers,  looking 
out  and  downward  with  staring  eyes  and 
white  face. 

Brennan  turned  with  a  shout. 

"The  big  ladder!"  he  screamed,  and  then 
stopped  in  dismay  for  he  saw  the  falling  stone 
had  piled  up  and  smashed  the  gear  of  the 
truck  as  if  it  had  been  paper. 

There  was  a  groan  of  despair  from  the 
crowd,  and  O'Brien,  who  had  been  carried 
across  to  the  other  pavement,  sat  up  weakly. 
As  he  i^ced  at  the  building  he  jumped 
staggering  to  his  feet  and  pointed  hysterically, 
for  a  flash  of  flame  lit  up  the  man's  face.  It 
was  Alderman  Mulcahy.  At  once  O'Brien 
realized  what  had  impressed  him  as  familiar 
about  the  place,  for  he  had  been  there  several 
times. 

"What  th'  hell—"  began  Brown,  but  Bren- 
nan hastily  caught  two  loo-foot  coils  of  rope 
and  an  ax  from  the  truck  and  ran  across  the 
street. 

"Take  two  men  and  get  on  top  of  that 
house  next  door! "  he  yelled,  pointing  over  his 
shoulder  to  a  warehouse  that  was  next  to  the 
burning  building,  and  Brown  rushed  at  it 
with  a  whoop. 

Brennan  smashed  in  the  door  of  the  build- 
ing opposite  with  his  ax  and  went  at  the  stairs 
like  a  madnum.    Hardly  a  minute  elapsed 


until  he  appeared  upon  the  coping  of  the 
roof,  and  O'Brien,  in  spite  of  his  weakness 
was  not  twenty  feet  behind  him.  As  he 
reached  the  side  of  his  chief  the  latter  handed 
him  an  end  of  the  first  rope. 

"Hang  on  to  that!"  he  said,  shortly,  and 
as  Brown  and  hb  men  appeared  upon  the 
roof  opposite,  he  shot  the  spinning  line  across 
to  them  in  a  long  curve. 

"Hold  it!"  he  yelled;  then  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  other  rope. 

For  the  time  no  one  saw  what  he  had  in 
mind,  nor  how  a  rope  stretched  from  roof  to 
roof  was  going  to  help  the  man  in  the  open 
trap.  Brennan  seized  the  end  of  the  second 
coil,  knotted  it  into  a  running  loop,  and  ran 
backward  to  clear  it.  Then  he  gathered  it 
quickly  over  his  arm  and  advanced  again  to 
the  edge.    He  yelled  to  Mulcahy. 

"Come  out  as  near  the  edge  as  you  can," 
he  called. 

The  pale  face  opposite  looked  up,  and  the 
man  came  forward,  but  as  a  spurt  of  flame 
leaped  by,  he  shrank  again  into  the  room  un- 
til his  back  was  against  the  rear  wall.  The 
floor  on  which  he  stood  could  not  last  many 
minutes  more,  for  the  blaze  was  red  hot  be- 
neath it,  and  Brennan  screamed  at  him 
again: 

"Come  out  to  the  front,  damn  you!  Out 
as  far  as  you  can!" 

Mulcahy  mustered  his  courage  again  and 
stepped  forward  slowly  with  terror  written 
lai^  all  over  him,  while,  below,  the  crowd 
held  its  breath  until  there  was  not  a  soimd 
but  the  throbbing  of  the  engines  down  the 
block  and  the  roar  and  crackle  of  the  flames. 
Another  spurt  of  flame  and  smoke  hid  Mul- 
cahy, and  when  it  cleared  Brennan  almost 
sobbed,  for  the  alderman,  in  an  excess  of 
fright,  had  dropped  back  limply  into  a  chair 
that  stood  in  the  room. 

"What  d'ye  think  of  that?"  choked  Bren- 
nan in  impotent  railing.    "  Oh,  what " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  seemed  to  meas- 
ure the  distance  across  the  gulf. 

"It's  the  only  chance,"  he  muttered.  "I'll 
have  to  try  it." 

Advancing  his  left  foot  to  steady  himself, 
he  swung  the  loop  of  the  rope  around  his 
head  a  few  times;  then,  stepping  forward, 
launched  it.  There  was  a  gasp  as  the  line 
flew,  and  a  mighty  sigh  as  it  settled  about  the 
man  in  the  chair  and  rested  on  his  knees. 
Slowly  Brennan  pulled  at  it  until  he  saw  the 
loop  tighten  close  about  both  man  and  chair. 
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There  was  a  murmur  below,  for  the  crowd 
thought  Bremian  intended  to  pull  the  alder- 
man bodily  out  of  the  building,  in  which  case 
they  could  see  at  once  he  would  be  smashed 
like  a  beetle  against  the  front  of  the  ware- 
house. 

When  he  had  tightened  all  he  dared,  he 
seized  the  free  end  of  the  line  O'Brien  held, 
and  which  was  stretched  across  the  street, 
knotted  it  to  his  own,  and  screamed  across  at 
Brown: 

*'Pull  in  the  slack  and  lift  him  out  of  there  I 
Quick,  now!" 

Brown  caught  the  idea  at  once  and  the 
rope  fairly  spun  through  his  hands.  He  and 
his  men  advanced  as  close  as  they  dared  to 
the  end  of  the  roof  n&irest  the  burning  house. 
Then  the  crowd  in  the  street  saw  the  rope 
tighten  again  as  Brown  and  hb  men  pulled 
furiously  on  it,  and  Mulcahy  tip  forward  in 
hk  chair  and  slide  toward  the  edge. 

"All  together  now!"  yelled  Brennan,  lean- 
ing out  over  the  street.  "Quick!  The 
floor's  goinM"  • 

With  a  mighty  heave  they  jerked  the  al- 
derman clear,  and  he  slid  bumping  along  the 
front  of  the  warehouse  like  a  huge  pendulum. 
Rapidly  they  lowered  him  to  the  ground,  and 
then  disappeared  through  the  trap  on  the 
roof. 

There  was  a  mighty  cheer  below  that  broke 
like  a  thundering  gale  of  sound  for  blocks 
on  either  side  of  the  burning  building,  and 
O'Brien  turned  to  Brennan  with  a  gulp  in  his 
throat  and  swimming  eyes. 

"By  God!    You're  a  man,"  he  choked. 

Brennan  turned  from  him. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  curtly.  "Get  down  to 
the  street." 

When  they  reached  the  pavement  the  crowd 
yelled  itself  hoarse  and  gave  the  police  a  hard 
fight  to  beat  it  back,  but  Brennan  went  at 
once  across  the  street  to  where  an  ambulance 
surgeon  was  bending  over  Mulcahy. 

"How  about  him,  Terry?"  he  asked,  and 
the  young  surgeon  looked  up,  frank  admira- 
tion in  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  he  said.  "Nothing 
but  a  few  aits  and  scrapes  where  he  hit  the 
shutters.  I'll  take  him  over  and  put  him  up, 
and  he'll  be  as  good  as  new  in  forty-eight 
hours." 

The  arrival  of  two  more  engines  and  a 
water  tower  soon  put  a  quietus  on  the  fire, 
and  Brennan  and  his  men  went  to  work 
clearing  away  from  around  their  truck  the 


dibris  that  had  fallen  on  it.  Luckily  the 
horses  were  uninjured,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  big  machine  was  on  its  way  back  to 
quarters,  whence  it  would  go  to  the  repair 
shops. 

Later,  when  the  men  were  backing 'in  the 
temporary  apparatus  that  had  been  sent 
them,  O'Brien  went  to  Brennan. 

"My  uncle  wants  to  know  if  you'll  drop 
over  to  the  hospital  when  you  get  time,"  he 
said. 

"No.  Tell  him  he  knows  where  to  find 
me,"  growled  the  captain,  turning  away. 
O'Brien  grinned,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  men,  winked  at  Brown. 

"He  said  you'd  say  that,"  he  went  on, 
"and  that  you're  afraid  to  go." 

"I'll  show  him,"  gasped  Brennan,  whirling 
quickly.  "Thinks  I'm  afraid  of  him,  eh? 
The  ballot-stealing  whelp." 

Two  hours  later  he  stood  at  the  bedside  of 
Alderman  Mulcahy  and  glared  down  at  the 
vision  done  in  a  patchwork  of  court-plaster 
and  bandages. 

"What  did  you  want?"  he  growled. 

"Tom  Brennan,  ye're  a  white  man," 
groaned  Mulcahy.  "I've  bin  makin'  a 
damned  fool  o'  meself.  I  see  somethin* 
lasht  night  that  put  me  next." 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  asked  Brennan, 
puzzled. 

"Oncet  I  asked  ye  to  make  things  aisy 
fer  Denny,  an'  ye  poonched  me.  Ye  was 
right.  Maybe  he  c'ud  be  shot  up  to  be  a 
capt'in  or  somethin'  like  that,  but  he  w'udn't 
be  no  use.  What  'ud  Denny  do  wid  a  case 
like  that  o'  mine,  I  ask  ye,  if  he  had  bin  cap- 
t'in o'  Thruck  607?  'Tis  expayrience  that 
counts,  man.  I'm  sorry  I  iver  fought  any 
other  way.  Lave  him  be,  Brennan,  but  give 
him  all  th'  worrk  ye  can  pile  up  on  him,  an' 
maybe  some  day  he'll  know  enough  to  do 
half  o'  what  ye  did  lasht  night.  Will  ye  shake 
hands  wid  me,  brave  man?" 

"Aw,  forget  it,"  said  Brennan,  flushing, 
for  the  nurse  was  standing  close. 

"Fergit  it?"  echoed  Mulcahy,  holding  on 
to  Brennan's  hand.  "I'll  not  fergit  that  if  it 
hadn't  bin  for  a  rale  man  knowin'  his  busi- 
ness, an'  not  buy  in'  his  job  like  a  dirty  scut, 
me  da'ghter  Nellie  w'ud  be  walkin'  slow  be- 
hind some  scraps  o'  me  this  day.  Go  on 
home  now.  It  hurrts  me  to  luk  at  ye.  I 
used  to  be  an  honest  lad  meself  one  time." 

Then  Brennan' stared  in  astonishment,  for 
Alderman  Timothy  Mulcahy  was  crying. 
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|N  the  great  hall  of  the  castle 
of  Cramoisy  the  shadows 
clung  to  the  rafters  and 
massed  blackly  in  far  cor- 
ners; only  near  the  vast 
chimney  place  was  the 
^oom  lessened,  and  there 
but  fitfully,  waveringly,  as  the  flames  bit 
anew  into  a  log,  or  some  embers  fell  apart 
into  a  red  glow.  Save  for  the  fire  and  its  un- 
certain li^^t  the  two  men  at  the  table  could 
not  have  seen  the  spots  on  their  dice;  as  it  was, 
they  bent  closely  at  every  throw,  for  each 
knew  the  other  to  be  old  at  the  game,  and 
overquick  at  turn  of  wrist. 

The  Sieur  de  Cramoisy  was  losing,  and  in 
great  ill-temper.  At  each  fall  of  die  cubes 
his  face  grew  blacker,  and  every  time  he 
raised  his  head  the  arteries  in  his  forehead 
seemed  more  near  to  bursting;  but  with  each 
rattle  of  the  dice  on  the  board  his  compan- 
ion seemed  the  more  pleased,  and  his  smile 
broadened  at  every  impatient  exclamation 
from  de  Cramoisy.  When  they  had  played 
late  into  the  night,  de  Cramoisy  arose,  filled 
his  guest's  cup  and  his  own  from  a  stone 
flagon  which  was  warming  near  the  fire, 
drank  deep,  and  moved  lumberingly  about  the 
room.  De  Malamort,  watching  him,  smiled 
sardonically;  he  thought  of  the  movement  of  a 
wounded  bear  he  had  once  seen,  penned  in 
the  comer  of  some  courtyard,  where  the  men 
mocked  at  him:  de  Cramoisy  moved  as  heavily 
and  as  blindly.  He  came  back  from  the  shad- 
ows to  the  table,  and  stood  for  a  long  mo- 
ment with  the  dice-box  in  his  hand,  gazing  at 
the  fire;  then  he  threw,  leaned  with  both  hands 
grasping  the  edges  of  the  table,  and  stared 
down  at  his  count.  De  MalaYnort,  after  one 
glance  at  the  spots,  leaned  back  and  waited, 
satisfied. 


At  length  de  Cramoisy,  still  leaning  on  the 
table,  raised  his  head  and  looked  full  at  de 
Malamort. 

"I  will  not  do  it,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  The 
other  man  twisted  his  mouth,  but  said  noth- 
ing; the  firelight  set  red  devils  dancing  in  his 
eyes. 

"I  will  not  do  it,"  said  de  Cramoisy,  again. 

The  victor  clasped  his  hands  behind  his 
head  and  yawned.  De  Cramoisy  leaned  far- 
ther across  the  table. 

"You  devil  I"  he  said. 

The  other's  teeth  flashed  in  a  smile,  and  he 
bowed  acknowledgment  as  of  a  compliment. 
"Merci,"  he  said. 

"You  thief!"  de  Cramoisy  flung  at  him. 

De  Malamort  waved  his  hand  jauntily. 
"Fortune  of  war  I"  he  laughed. 

De  Cramoisy's  eyes  narrowed.  "You 
scoundrel,  caitiff,  dog!    You  nmagatel" 

De  Malamort  shook  his  head.  "Sad,  is  it 
not,  monsieur?"  he  asked.  "Sad,  sad!  But 
things  happen  so,  sometimes!" 

De  Cramoisy  ground  his  teeth.  "Patri- 
cide!" he  hissed. 

For  a  moment  de  Malamort  was  silent;  then 
he  shrugged.  "Pray  do  not  remind  me  of 
that,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence.  But  accidents,  my  friend,  even 
accidents  of  the  saddest,  will  come,  you 
know!  And,  by  my  faith,  between  the  slay- 
ing of  a  father  and  the  staking  of  a  child, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose,  hein?" 

De  Cramoisy  stood  up,  stretched  his  hands 
above  his  head,  and  brought  both  fists  down 
upon  the  table,  setting  the  dice  and  heavy 
cups  a-dancing.  "You  fool,"  he  cried,  "you 
fool!" 

De  Malamort  sprang  to  his  feet,  and, 
breathing  heavily,  thrust  his  face  close  to  the 
other's;  then  he  laughed,  drew  back,  and  said: 
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"What  a  harsh  word,  my  friend!  As  for 
the  other  things  you  call  me— eh  bieni  things 
happen  so,  as  I  have  said;  but  fool,  monsieur, 
I  am  not,  and  no  man  shall  call  me  fool.  If  I 
were  not  victor,  I  should  slay  you  for  that!" 

The  last  log  fell  apart,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  sparks  they  watched  each  other;  then  de 
Cramoisy  moved  deliberately  around  the  ta- 
ble. "So  you  would  not  kill  me  for  that?" 
he  asked,  gently.    "Kill  me  for  this,  then!" 

His  right  arm  struck  out  toward  the  other's 
face,  but,  quick  as  he  was,  de  Malamort  was 
quicker.  He  leaped  back,  bowed  low,  and 
laughed. 

"Nay,  nay,"  he  said,  "nay,  nay!  That  is 
not  seemly,  father-in-law  I  Let  us  not  be- 
gin our  kinship  with  a  quarrel!" 

De  Cramoisy's  face  twitched,  and  he 
turned  and  flung  himself  down  where  de 
Malamort  had  sat,  burying  his  face  in  his  arm, 
upon  the  board.  After  a  while  de  Malamort 
walked  down  the  hall  to  where  a  blue  streak 
among  the  shadows  proclaimed  day  peeping 
through  a  window;  he  pulled  aside  a  leathern 
curtain,  and  looked  out.  When  at  length  he 
turned,  de  Cramoisy  was  gazing  at  him,  and 
presently  spoke. 

"De  Malamort,"  he  said,  "will  you  delay 
claiming  your  debt  for  three  months?" 

De  Malamort  came  back  to  the  chinmey 
place.  "But  why?"  he  asked,  as  if  merely 
curious. 

The  other  spoke  as  if  half  choked.  "Be- 
cause, in  three  months,"  he  faltered,  "I  may 
be  able  to  pay — ^in  money!" 

De  Malamort  was  still  watching  him  curi- 
ously. "  You  have  an  imcle,  then,  who  is  ill, 
perhaps?  Or  is  it  that  you  expect  the  good 
Saint  Bonnet  to  send  down  gold  from  heav- 
en?" 

De  Cramoisy's  hands  clenched,  but  he  re- 
mained in  his  place. 

"Besides,  my  dear  good  friend,"  de  Mala- 
mort continued,  "the  stake,  as  I  recall  it,  was 
not  gold — although,  indeed,  it  may  well  be 
said  that  no  gold  is  so  precious,  no  pearls  so 
fair!  With  yoxu*  permission,  father-in-law,  I 
will  receive  my  payment  in  the  lily  that  you 
wagered.  And,  still  with  your  permission,  I 
•  should  like  my  payment  now;  yes,  now!" 

De  Cramoisy  sprang  up,  and  paced  back 
and  forth  between  the  day-lit  window  and 
the  ashy  fireplace.  "Oh,  fool,  fool,  fool," 
he  cried,  "fool  that  I  was  and  am,  and  fool 
that  you,  de  Malamort,  must  be,  not  to  have 
weighed  the  value  of  her!" 


De  Malamort  laughed.  "  Your  grief  comes 
late.  Monsieur  de  Cramoisy,"  he  jeered. 

"Ay,  late  indeed,"  the  older  man  lamented. 
"To  rear  a  useless  girl  child  for  one  purpose; 
to  keep  it  sheltered,  feed  it  well,  have  it  taught 
foolish  fol-de-rols — working  with  needles, 
playing  on  things  with  strings,  and  what  not 
— to  hold  it  too  rare  and  fine  to  tread  the 
sands  of  my  courtyard,  even,  without  a  car- 
pet laid  for  its  tender  feet;  to  spend  years  and 
gold — ^much  gold — on  making  it  a  thing  that 
courts  might  love  and  kings  might  chensh,  a 
thing  that  should  bring  in  more  gold,  and 
more  and  more — ^yea,  gold  and  honors,  too, 
to  the  one  who  had  fathered  it;  to  do  all  this, 
and  then,  in  the  folly  of  a  night's  gaming,  to 
stake  and  lose  it,  lose  it,  lose  it!" 

He  raised  his  arms  again  and  tore  at  his 
hair,  shaking  and  raving  like  a  madman. 
De  Malamort  still  watched  him  with  his  cu-  > 
rious  smile. 

"I  have  even  denied  myself  that  the  soft, 
silly  thing  up  there  might  have  the  things 
which,  in  good  time,  ^ould  enhance  her 
value;  and  now  for  what?  Was  it  in  order 
that  she  should  belong  to  you — thief,  mur- 
derer, vagabond,  and  only  die  blessed  saints 
may  know  what  else  beside?" 

"Ah,"  said  de  Malamort.  "I  wondered 
at  your  sudden  accession  of  regret!  It  is 
not,  then,  at  having  staked  your  daughter, 
but  at  having  made  so  poor  a  bargain !  That 
is  it?" 

De  Cramoisy  faced  him.  "What  else?" 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  shrug.  "I  was  never  a 
fool  until  to-night!"  Then,  with  a  change 
of  manner,  he  cried:  "Ah,  Ricard,  give  me 
three  months,  and  leave  to  pay  in  gold!  You 
have  not  seen  the  child!  She  is  fairer  than 
you  think,  and  I  can  take  her  to  court,  to  my 
brother's  wife  who  is  there.  I  can  pay  you, 
and  have  enough  left  for  all  my  life!" 

De  Malamort  laughed  again.  "Nay,  you 
whet  my  appetite!  Until  now  I  have  never 
had  the  good  fortime  to  feed  on  dainties 
meant  for  princes."  He  clapped  de  Cra- 
moisy upon  the  back.  "Oh,  come,  father- 
in-law!"  he  cried.  "Make  the  best  of  your 
bad  bargain!  Pray  call  my  betrothed!  The 
day  is  upon  us,  and  I  should  like  to  take  up 
my  journey — ^nay,  our  journey — ^before  the 
heat  of  midday.  Call  your  daughter,  if  you 
please,  and  the  priest  as  well." 

De  Cramoisy  looked  at  him;  then,  slowly 

,  and  heavily,  went  to  the  door,  and,  clapping 

his  hands,  gave  an  order.    When  he  returned. 
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he  threw  himself  again  into  the  place  where 
he  had  sat  all  night. 

"Let  me  consider!"  de  Malamort  said, 
musin^y.  "When  last  I  saw  the  maid,  she 
was  a  blue-eyed  thing  scarce  waist-high;  I 
suppose  she  has  increased  in  stature  in  these 
ten  years  or  so  ?  I  remember  that  she  seemed 
to  like  me;  there  was  a  little  sheep  she  played 
with,  and  there  was  great  trouble  one  day 
because  she  tried  to  teach  it  friendliness 
toward  a  wolf  cub  one  of  the  men  had  brought 


De  Cramoisy  made  no  answer;  but  while 
de  Malamort  was  speaking  some  one  had 
come  into  the  room,,  and  waited,  straight  and 
tall  and  slender  as  a  lily,  just  within  the  door. 
As  he  paused  she  came  forward,  and  stood 
close  before  him,  looking  into  his  face  with 
a  friendly,  trustful  smile. 

"I  remember,  too!"  she  said,  and  nodded 
up  at  him.  "You  gave  me  a  little  bell  for 
the  lamb's  neck,  and  the  wolf  cub  bit  your 
hand,  and  I  cried,  and  you  laughed  at  me, 
and  diowed  me — oh,  so  many  scars,  that  you 
said  other  wolves  had  made  I  Have  you  been 
fitting  many  wolves  since,  monsieur?" 

De  Malamort  stood  as  speechless  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  her  words,  looking  down  upon 
her  with  eyes  wide  and  mouth  agape;  he  had 
not  expected  such  an  apparition.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  and  the  girl's  head  would  not  have 
reached  his  shoidder;  the  face  she  turned  up 
to  him  with  all  a  child's  simplicity  was  very 
fair,  with  the  curves  of  a  woman's  cheek  and 
chin  and  mouth;  but  the  blue  eyes  held  child- 
hood's serene  unconsciousness  of  beauty. 
Her  hair  was  light,  so  pale,  indeed,  that  the 
faint  gold  in  it  was  all  its  color;  and,  beside 
her  red  lips,  the  skin  of  her  face  looked  almost 
pallid.  The  long  straight  dress  of  heavy  silk 
that  ^e  wore  only  accentuated  her  slimness, 
and  she  stood  with  her  hands  clasped  over 
her  bosom,  as  a  child  clasps  its  hands  in 
ecstasy  at  some  new  prettiness.  When  de 
Malamort's  eyes  moved  down  and  up  again, 
measuring  all  of  her,  she  laughed  a  little  low, 
pleased  feiugh,  stood  back  a  step  or  two,  and 
drew  herself  up. 

"I  am  quite  grown  up,  am  I  not.  Monsieur 
de  Malamort  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Would  you  have 
thou^t  that  such  a  little  child  as  I  could 
grow  to  be  so  tall?"  She  stood  on  tiptoe 
to  increase  the  height  she  boasted,  and  looked 
at  him  in  happy  expectation  of  his  approval. 
At  last,  "Lys!"  he  said  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Of  course  it  is  Lys,"  she  cried,  pouting  a 


litde.  "I  do  believe  you  had  forgotten  me! 
I  had  not  forgotten  you,"  she  nodded  at  him 
reproachfully.  "I  have  always  kept  the  lit- 
tle bell,  although  the  lamb — ^poor  cherished 
one! — grew  into  a  sheep  like  other  sheep,  and 
— and  died." 

"Lys!"  said  de  Malamort  again,  and  pres- 
endy  turned  toward  the  man  still  bowed  upon 
the  table.  Then  he  walked  to  the  window 
and  stood  looking  out,  his  back  to  the  others. 
It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  girl  spoke 
again,  and  when  she  did  so  there  were  tears 
in  her  voice. 

"I — ^I  thought  my  father  sent  for  me,"  she 
said.  "They  told  me  to  come  down;  and 
when  I  saw  Monsieiu:  de  Malamort  I  was 
so  happy;  and  now,  it  seems,  nobody  wants 
me!" 

Her  father  stood  up,  and,  looking  down 
the  room  at  de  Malamort's  back,  a  sly  smile 
came  into  his  face.  "Ricard!"  he  called 
sofdy,  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
swaying,  slender  girl  at  his  side,  with  her 
drooping  head  and  clasped  hands,  than  he 
did  to  the  chair  he  had  left;  yet  de  Malamort, 
when  he  turned,  saw  nothing  else.  When  he 
came  back  to  the  chimney  place  his  head  was 
bowed,  too,  and  his  lips  were  set  in  a  straight, 
hard  line;  but  his  eyes  were  on  the  girl. 

"Ricard,"  de  Cramoisy  said,  "Ricard,  you 
see  now  her  value.  Give  me  three  months, 
only  three  months,  Ricard,  and  we  shall  both 
be  rich!    Hein?" 

For  answer  de  Malamort  stood  before  the 
girl  and  held  out  his  hand.  "Lys,"  he  said, 
"will  you  come  away  with  me?" 

"Where?"  she  asked,  simply. 

"Out  into  the  world,"  he  answered. 

"Is  it  far?"  she  asked. 

"It  may  be  very  far,"  he  told  her. 

"With  you  alone?"  she  asked  again,  after 
a  pause. 

"Alone  with  me,"  he  replied. 

She  looked  questioningly  at  her  father. 
"Does  my  father  wish  me  to?"  she  asked. 

"It  is  not  for  him  to  say,"  de  Malamort  re- 
plied.    "It  is  for  you  to  say." 

At  that  de  Cramoisy's  face  brightened,  and 
he  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  maid's 
shoulder;  but  de  Malamort  struck  it  off. 
She  was  frightened,  but  moved  a  litUe  closer 
to  de  Malamort. 

"Lys,"  her  father  cried,  "Lys,  the  world 
is  a  cold  place;  in  the  king's  house  it  is  warmer 
and  brighter.  Would  you  not  rather  go  to 
the  king's  house,  Lys?" 
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She  looked  from  one  man  to  the  other.  *  *  Is 
it  that  I  must  go — somewhere?"  she  asked 
timidly. 

"Somewhere,  yes,"  her  father  answered. 
"In  the  king's  house  you  would  have  jewels 
and  pretty  things,  Lys." 

She  waited  a  moment  and  looked  at  de 
Malamort,  who  would  not  meet  her  eyes. 
She  touched  his  sleeve  lightly.  "  Do — do  you 
want  me  to  go  with  you?"  she  asked  him. 

De  Malamort  bit  his  lip,  and  bowed. 

"Do — do  you  still  fight  wolves,  Monsieur 
de  Malamort?"  she  asked. 

"I  must  always  fight  them,  Lys,"  he  said. 

"And  do  their  wounds  and  scars  hurt  you, 
monsieur?"  she  asked  again. 

De  Malamort's  face  flushed.  "They  have 
not  always  hurt  me,  mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
"but  now  they  hurt  me  very  sorely." 

Lys  drew  in  her  breath  quickly,  and  again 
looked  at  her  father.  She  swayed,  as  her 
way  was,  before  she  spoke.  "I  think,"  she 
said;  "I  think  Monsieiu:  de  Malamort  must 
need  me.  *  I  will  go — ^with  him!" 

For  a  monient  neither  man  moved;  then 
de  Malamort  knelt  down  before  her,  and  her 
father  swore  under  his  breath. 

So  was  the  lily  of  Cramoisy  staked,  so  won; 
she  went  forth  with  her  husband-vagabond, 
and  as  the  days  passed  and  she  came  to  know 
something  of  the  manner  of  his  life — try 
though  he  did  to  shield  her  from  the  knowl- 
edge— ^there  dwelt  more  and  more  in  her 
eyes  a  tender  pity  for  him. 

At  first,  since  it  was  summer,  they  joiu:- 
neyed  along  the  roads,  stopping  wherever 
shelter  oflFered.  To  Lys  those  days  were  pleas- 
ant enough,  for  she  saw  everything  with  a 
child's  fresh  interest,  and  they  met  no  wolves; 
but  as  autumn  came  de  Malamort's  purse  grew 
dangerously  light,  and  he  gathered  rumors  of 
strife  and  much  soldiering  abroad  in  the  land; 
so  Lys  became  conscious  ^f  trouble  in  the 
mind  of  her  companion.  As  for  himself,  his 
new  responsibility  was  more  pain  than  pleas- 
ure; he  had  played  for  a  troublesome  stake, 
and,  having  won,  had  now  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  He  had  thought  to  win  a  pretty  plaything, 
which,  when  broken,  he  might  throw  aside; 
instead,  he  had  possessed  himself  of  a  flower 
so  fair  and  fragile  that  he  found  himself 
dreading  the  very  air  in  the  tree  tops  and  the 
sunshine  on  the  roads,  for  fear  lest  either  hurt 
her.  How  to  keep  her  gentle  purity  untouched 
by  word  or  look  or  deed  became  all  his  care. 


It  was  not  difficult,  so  long  as  they  journeyed 
in  places  away  from  men;  but  that  could  not 
be  forever. 

De  Malamort  knew  but  three  ways  of  pro- 
curing gold:  to  inherit  it,  to  get  it  by  play,  or 
else  by  force.  By  his  own  d^  he  had,  years 
before,  somewhat  hastened  his  inheritance, 
and  had  long  since  spent  it;  to  win  at  play  was 
a  less  sure  means  than  to  relieve  some  traveler 
of  it,  but  to  do  either  he  must  go,  and  take  Lys 
with  him,  where  they  could  meet  men;  that 
would  mean  danger  of  many  kinds  for  her, 
and  he  postponed  the  time  as  long  as  pos&ible. 
In  the  late  autunm,  however,  chance  favored 
him.  They  had  come  to  a  little-frequented 
hostelry,  and,  while  Lys  rested,  de  Malamort 
loimged  in  the  conmion  room.  There,  be- 
fore long,  he  encountered  a  young  man  who 
was  strange  in  the  country,  and  whose  purse 
seemed  well  filled;  it  was  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty  for  de  Malamort  soon  to  be  on  terms 
of  comradery;  after  several  tall  cups  had  been 
emptied  the  youth's  head  fell  forward  on  his 
breast,  and  Ricard  began  to  give  silent  thanks 
to  his  patron  saint  for  sending  so  easy  a  prey. 
He  had  moved  quietly  aroimd  the  table  and 
was  bending  over  the  snoring  man,  when  he 
became  aware  of  a  quickly  indrawn  breath 
behind  him. 

Lys  had  come  in  search  of  him,  moving 
silently  as  always;  her  face  was  still  so  rosy 
from  sleep  that  even  her  wide-eyed  horror 
failed  to  blanch  it,  but  her  eyes  and  parted 
lips  told  plainly  that  she  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  what  she  saw.  Silendy  de  Malamort 
led  her  away  from  the  place. 

That  night,  for  it  was  cold,  he  made  her  a 
shelter  in  die  straw  of  a  farm  shed,  and  him- 
self slept  across  the  entrance.  When  he  awoke 
in  the  dawn  he  found  beside  him  a  heavy,  soft 
gold  chain  that  Lys  had  worn;  but  the  giri 
slept  on  far  into  the  morning,  her  hand  be- 
neath her  cheek,  and  smiling.  From  that  day 
the  pity  deepened  in  her  eyes,  and  for  days  de 
Malamort  carried  about  with  him  an  ache 
as  of  a  new-made  wound. 

For  very  shame  of  using  gold  lesspiue,  he 
spent  the  links  of  her  chain,  one  by  one;  but 
even  a  chain  bestowed  by  an  angel  will  not 
last  forever.  By  the  time  frost  came  that,  too, 
was  gone,  and  necessity  drove  him  to  a  place 
where  he  had  often  wintered.  His  cousin 
and  boon  companion  had  a  strong  house 
where  he  kept  such  state  and  revelry  as 
pleased  him;  there,  for  lack  of  other  housing, 
de  Malamort  took  his  lily.    It  was  night 
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when  they  reached  the  place,  and,  when  they 
rode  into  the  courtyard,  the  men  crowded 
dose  about  de  Malamort,  to  see  the  lovely 
sleeping  burden  that  he  brought;  and  the 
women,  who  gathered  tidings  from  the 
breath  of  the  wind,  came  too,  with  jests  and 
questions  even  coarser  than  the  men's.  At 
their  noise  lLy3  awoke,  and  smiled  down  upon 
them;  and  when  they  beheld  the  friendly  in- 
nocence of  her  blue  eyes  they  jeered  no  more, 
but  one  by  one  the  women  slunk  away,  and 
the  men  helped  de  Malamort  dismount,  and 
ran  here  and  there  on  errands  for  the  welcom- 
ing and  comfort  of  his  lily. 

In  that  place  Lys  was  comfortable  enough, 
and  de  Malamort,  his  greatest  anxiety  re- 
lieved, began  to  feel  restless,  longing  some- 
what for  his  old  pursuits.  Being  once  more 
in  the  company  of  men  with  whom  he  could 
play  and  hunt,  he  found  the  contemplation  of 
Lys's  innocence  less  absorbing  than  it  had 
been,  and  fell  back  to  his  old  habitual  state, 
riding  and  drinking  by  day,  drinking  and  gam- 
ing by  night.  Whenever  he  recalled  the  pity 
in  the  girl's  young  eyes,  or  felt  a  tugging  at 
his  heart  that,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was 
shame,  there  was  always  some  one  at  hand  to 
fill  his  drinking  cup,  and  wine  was  plentiful 
in  his  cousin's  cellars;  but  it  was  not  until 
disgust  came  full  upon  him  that  he  sickened 
of  the  life  that  had  always  seemed  good 
enou^  before;  and  disgust  came  only  after  a 
deadly  fear  had  shaken  his  very  soul. 

He  and  the  men  had  played  long,  one  night, 
and  drunk  so  deep  that  all  the  others  lay 
sprawled  where  they  feU  upon  the  paving  of 
the  great  salle  d^armes.  De  Malamort's  big 
frame  held  out  longer  than  the  others',  how- 
ever; at  last  he  staggered  from  the  heated 
room  out  to  the  courtyard.  There,  in  the 
morning,  he  awoke  to  find  his  head  pillowed 
on  something  soft,  and  many  garments  over 
him.  When  he  raised  his  eyes  he  saw  that  Lys, 
who  had  somehow  foimd  him  there  and  had 
lifted  his  head  upon  her  knees,  was  leaning 
back  against  the  stone  wall,  and  a  light  fall  of 
snow  was  over  them  bo^.  The  girl  had 
fainted,  and  for  many  days  it  seemed  as 
thou^  the  lily  were  too  cruelly  broken  to  be 
mended.  The  women  of  the  place  tended 
her,  their  rough  hands  gentle  and  their  noisy 
tongues  silent,  for  once;  and  when  de  Mala- 
mort looked  down  upon  her  flushed  face, 
framed  in  the  heavy  hair  that  looked  like  sun- 
li^t  with  the  brightness  gone,  and  listened  to 
her  feverish  babblings  of  wolves,  and  wounds 


and  scars  that  hurt,  there  was  borne  in  upon 
his  heart  and  mind  and  soul  a  loathing  of 
himself  and  his  ways  that  scorched  him  long 
after  the  fiire  of  fever  had  passed  out  of  the 
girl's  frail  body.  He  came  to  hate  himself 
and  the  things  he  was  used  to  do  so  intensely, 
and  he  became  filled  with  a  shame  and  re- 
morse so  great,  that  even  after  Lys  was  well 
enough  to  sit  by  the  window  and  look  out  over 
the  snowy  hills,  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  face  her,  although  she  often  called  for  him. 
When  she  was  once  more  well  enough  to  walk 
about  the  castle,  she  would  go  from  room  to 
room,  searching  for  him;  once  she  found  him 
in  the  chapel,  crouched  on  the  steps  of  the 
chancel.  She  knelt  just  within  the  door,  and 
waited;  when  he  arose  he  found  her  there, 
and  spoke  to  her. 

"Lys,  Lys,"  he  said,  "you  little  child,  why 
are  you  there?" 

She  stood  up  and  looked  at  him,  her  whole 
face  quivering  with  pity.  "I  am  not  a  little 
child,  Monsieiu"  de  Mzdamort,"  she  said,  "I 
am  not  a  child;  I  am  your  wife,  and  I  came 
because  I  thought  you  needed  me." 

He  flushed.  "My  wife!"  he  said,  and 
smiled  at  her  for  the  first  time  in  months. 
"You  are  my  lily!" 

She  drew  back,  a  little  hurt.  "I  thought 
you  needed  me,"  she  said  again,  wistfully. 

"I  need  you  always,  Lys,"  he  told  her, 
gently;  and  after  that  she  had  to  search  for 
him  less  often. 

Yet  after  a  while  his  old  ways  drew  him 
once  again,  and  Lys,  by  his  directions,  was 
more  closely  watched;  but  he  sent  her  two 
white  kittens,  that  she  might  have  playfel- 
lows, and  be  less  lonely.  Then  there  came  a 
day  when,  going  to  her  room,  he  heard  a  low 
singing  and  found  her  sitting  on  a  bench,  her 
back  toward  the  door;  as  she  sang  she  rocked 
gently  back  and  forth,  and  over  her  arm  there 
streamed  the  yellow  curls  of  a  child.  When 
de  Malamort  stood  close  to  her  and  she  saw 
him,  she  looked  up  and  smiled  and  nodded  at 
him;  but  she  rocked  and  sang  a  while  longer, 
imtil  the  baby  was  past  danger  of  waking. 
When  she  had  made  the  littie  one  comfortable 
upon  her  bed,  and  had  kissed  his  cheek  and 
moved  the  curls  back  from  his  forehead,  she 
gave  her  first  explanation  to  de  Malamort. 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  bosom,  and 
swayed,  in  the  old  way,  as  she  spoke.  "Isn't 
he  beautiful?"  she  whispered.  "He  can 
talk,  and  say — oh,  so  many  words!  And  he 
can  run!    He  often  falls  down,  but  he  never. 
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cries  when  he  does!  He  is  so  brave,  the  littie 
mouse,  the  dear  one  I    Isn't  he  beautiful?" 

De  Malamort  smiled.  "Whose  child  is  it ? " 

Lys  nodded  at  him  triumphantly.  "  Mine  I " 
she  declared. 

De  Malamort  smiled  again.  "  Yours,  is  it? 
And  where,  pray,  did  you  find  it,  Madame 
Lys?" 

The  girl  lauded  at  the  title;  there  was  more 
color  ill  her  cheeks  than  he  had  seen  there 
since  the  fever  left  them.  "Down  there,  in 
the  village,"  she  told  him.  "He  has  no 
father  and  no  mother;  he  was  living  with  a 
poor  woman  who  has  many  children  of  her 
own,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to  give  me  this 
one.  Oh,  she  even  seemed  pleased,  when  I 
asked  for  him;  and  she  said  that  no  one  had  a 
better  right  to  him  than  I.  She  told  me  I 
might  name  him  Ricard,  too;  and  oh  I  I  am 
so  ^ad  to  have  a  little  child  I  I  love  him  so  I " 
She  bent  oyer  the  sleeping  baby,  and  raised 
one  little  hand  to  kiss  it;  but  de  Malamort 
drew  her  away. 

"Lys,"  he  said,  "my  lily,  Lys,  you  must 
leave  this  child,  and  leave  this  place,  and 
come  away  with  me.  I  will  take  you  to  a 
better  one  than  this,  where  you  need  not  walk 
through  mire."  He  spoke  so  sadly  that  the 
girl  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  He  could  not 
meet  her  troubled  eyes,  but  suddenly  knelt 
down  before  her,  and  hid  his  face  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress.  Presendy  he  felt  her  little 
hands  trying  to  find  his  face,  so  he  raised  it 
and  looked  at  her.  She  saw  that  he  was  very 
white,  and  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
She  bent  and  kissed  his  forehead,  then  traced 
the  sign  of  a  cross  upon  it,  and  kissed  it  again. 

"Why  do  you  do.  that,  Lys?"  he  asked 
brokenly. 

Then  her  own  eyes  filled  with  tears,  too. 
"I  think,  monsietu*,  I  think  that  some  old 
wound  is  hurting  you,"  she  said. 

"That  is  true,  Lys,"  he  answered. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  she  asked,  sadly,  "have 
you  been  fighting  wolves  lately?" 

"Not  with  success,  my  Lys,"  he  said.  "But 
from  to-day  they  shall  wound  me  no  more;  I 
will  have  no  more  such  hurts  to  remember." 

After  a  moment  he  asked,  "Will  you  go 
with  me  again,  Lys  ?    Will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"But  yes,  monsieur,"  she  said.  "I  think 
you  need  me." 

So  again  they  went  forth,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  came  to  a  great  walled  city 
where  a  timid  Dauphin  awaited  a  miracle 
and  a  saint.    There  de  Malamort  foimd  Lvs 


a  nest  in  a  tall  old  house,  where  his  lily  might 
have  sweet,  pure  air  and  sunshine.  He  found 
a  faithful  woman  who  loved  liHes,  and  who 
gladly  tended  this  one;  and,  with  many  ac- 
quaintances at  court,  he  found  ways  enough 
of  getting  gold  to  pay  for  it  all.  He  remem- 
bered what  de  Cramoisy  had  said  of  th^  value 
of  a  lily  at  that  court,  however — and,  indeed, 
his  own  observance  would  have  told  him  as 
much;  so  he  kept  her  dwelling-place  secret. 
Only  once  did  he  take  her  into  the  street,  to 
see  the  Dauphin  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
ride  by  in  all  their  finery.  Well  he  knew  that, 
mere  hanger-on  as  he  was,  he  would  not  prove 
strong  or  powerful  enough  to  protect  such  a 
flower,  were  it  once  seen  by  covetous  eyes. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  she  bore  his  name 
would  have  made  him  but  the  more  useless 
as  a  protector;  a  knife  in  the  back,  and  what 
good  is  a  husband? 

Fortune  followed  his  play,  and  Lys  was 
happy  amid  the  pretty  things  he  brought  her, 
and  believed  that  she  would  have  exchanged 
her  nest  in  the  air  for  none  other.  Some- 
times her  kindly  dame  would  take  her  for  a 
walk  upon  the  roofs,  and  then  the  girl  could 
look  out  over  Orleans  to  where,  beyond  the 
waDs,  an  army  sat,  like  a  dog  watching  a 
bone;  and  often,  from  her  perch  against  the 
chimney,  she  heard  much  shouting  and  firing 
and  beating  of  dnmis,  and  other  noises.  Ric- 
ard, when  he  came,  told  her  of  the  great  war, 
and  how  a  messenger  from  God  had  come 
to  the  idling  coward  who  should  be  King  of 
France;  and,  having  the  blood  of  fighting 
men  within  her  veins,  Lys  wanted  to  go  out 
and  see  it  all.  That,  however,  de  Malamort 
forbade,  but  promised  to  bring  her  news  of 
it;  yet  when  he  came  again  it  was  Lys  who 
had  news  to  tell,  not  he. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  There  had  been 
much  noise  in  the  city  all  that  day,  and  they 
could  hear  the  passing  of  the  army  down  the 
street  toward  the  walls;  but  at  nightfall  there 
came  a  noise  quite  different  from  the  others, 
and  near  at  hand;  it  was  a  vigorous  pounding 
on  the  door  below.  The  frightened  dame 
would  have  put  out  their  light  and  gone  to 
the  roof  for  safety,  but  Lys  took  command, 
and  vowed  she  would  go  to  the  door  herself, 
if  the  dailie  would  not.  So  presendy  there 
mounted  to  her  rooms  four  men,  carrying  a 
burden  in  a  cloak;  and  back  of  them  the 
good  dame,  protesting  and  lamenting;  and 
last  a  figure  £dl  in  white  armor,  save  that  the 
head  was  bare.    The  men  laid  their  burden 
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upon  Lys's  bed,  and  withdrew  at  a  sign  from 
the  one  in  armor. 

"This  youth  would  die,"  the  one  in  armor 
said,  ''if  we  carried  him  farther.  We  saw 
your  light  up  here.  I  knew  you  would  be 
glad  to  care  for  him!" 

Lys  looked  into  a  face  as  young  and  pure 
as  her  own,  the  face  of  a  girl  from  whose  eyes 
there  shone  a  wonderful,  holy  light.  The 
two  maids  looked  at  each  other  steadfastly, 
then  smiled. 

My  name  is  Jeanne,"  the  one  said,  simply. 
And  mine  is  Lys,"  the  other  said,  and 
put  out  her  hand  trustingly.  So  they  stood, 
hand  in  hand,  and  watched  the  good  dame, 
who  had  hushed  her  lamenting  at  sound  of 
the  stranger's  name,  and  was  now  minister- 
ing to  the  unconscious  man  upon  the  bed. 

*'He  fought  for  other  lilies,  and  fought 
well,"  Jeanne  said.  *'It  is  meet  that  a  lily 
should  heal  his  wounds.  You  will  care  for 
him  here?" 

"Until  he  is  well  enough  to  fight  again," 
Lys  promised  her. 

Jeanne  smiled,  and  looked  about  the  room. 
"I  see  you  have  some  blossoms  on  your  win- 
dow there,"  she  said.  "They  remind  me  of 
my  fields  at  home." 

Lys  went  to  her  little  window  garden  and 
quickly  culled  its  flowers.  "Will  you  take 
them?"  she  said,  and  offered  them  to  the  girl 
in  armor. 

"Merci,"  Jeanne  said,  and  kissed  them, 
and  carried  them  with  her  when  she  went. 

Yet  she  left  that  in  the  room  which  was  to 
bear  a  flower  more  beautiful  than  those  Lvs 
gave  her;  and  it  may  \ye  that  de  Malamort 
divined  something  of  the  sort  when  he  came 
again  and  heard  the  news  Lys  had  for  him — 
bow  she  had  seen  the  Maid,  and  had  this 
thing  to  do  for  her.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
care  for  Lys  redoubled,  and  that,  when  the 
young  man  began  to  mend,  he  came  more 
often  than  before.  Lys  heard  much  strange 
talk,  little  of  which  she  understood;  for  the 
young  soldier  thirsted  for  news  of  the  siege, 
and  de  Malamort,  though  neither  soldier  nor 
quite  courtier,  picked  up  many  scraps  of  gos- 
sip which  he  retailed  to  his  listener.  As  the 
young  man  grew  stronger,  de  Malamort 
would  come  in  the  evenings,  and  send  Lys 
off  to  bed;  but  one  night  she,  with  a  child's 
naughtiness,  crept  back.  By  that  time  she 
had  come  to  know  well  enough  the  meaning 
of  the  dice;  so  when  she  saw  the  two  men 
playing,  and  a  pile  of  gold  before  de  Mala- 


mort, she  understood.  And  de  Malamort, 
leaving  the  house  hours  later,  found  a  cold, 
trembling  little  figure  waiting  for  him  on  the 
dark  stairs,  her  hands  full  of  his  gifts. 

He  was  too  startled  even  to  say  her  name, 
but  she  stood  up  and  spoke  bravely.  "Mon- 
sieur," she  said,  "will  you  not  use  these  things 
of  mine?  I  love  them,  but  I  do  not  need 
them  all,  monsieur!" 

"W^hat  do  you  mean,  you  child?"  he  cried. 

She  had  thrust  her  jewels  upon  him,  and 
was  standing  with  clasp>ed  hands.  "We 
must  live,  I  know,"  she  said,  and  shook  her 
head  wisely,  as  her  good  dame  did.  "But — 
but — but  he  must  not  pay  for  it,  monsieur. 
We  must  do  that  for  the  Maid,  vou  know." 

De  Malamort  groaned,  slunk  down  the 
steps,  and  left  her;  but  he  took  her  little  jewels, 
and  Lys,  although  she  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
felt  comforted  in  that  she  had  helped  him. 

As  for  de  Malamort,  after  that  night  his 
distaste  for  his  means  of  livelihood  so  grew 
upon  him  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  play; 
always  Lys's  pretty  things  .seemed  to  bum 
through  his  garments  into  his  flesh.  So 
poorly  did  he  play  that  his  luck  tunied,  then 
deserted  him.  In  the  old  days  he  would  have 
found  other  means  enough  to  fill  his  purse. 
There  were  in  Orleans  at  that  time  many 
chances  of  creeping  along  outside  the  walls 
at  night,  and  of  coming  upon  stark,  heavy 
things  whereon  were  sometimes  rings  or 
chains  or  coins;  but  his  lily's  whiteness  would 
have  lit  up  the  sheltering  darkness  needed 
for  such  deeds,  and  made  them  now  impossi- 
ble. De  Malamort  could  not  bring  himself 
to  do  what  he  had  often  done  before,  and  his 
luck  Ijeing  against  him  he,  with  a  sick  man's 
repentance,  burned  with  shame  that  he  had 
ever  followed  ways  so  black  and  gruesome. 
He  was  even  driven  to  seek  honest  work,  in 
his  need  of  providing  for  his  flower;  but  men, 
knowing  him  well,  only  laughed  at  him.  As 
for  becoming  a  soldier,  that  had  never  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  as  desirable.  He  had  al- 
ways valued  his  skin,  for  one  thing;  and  he 
loved  a  softer  bed  than  anv  to  be  found  in 
camp.  Yet  now  he  was  willing  even  for 
that,  save  for  the  knowledge  that,  should  he 
be  slain,  Lys  would  be  left  without  protection. 

Then,  one  day,  on  mounting  to  her  nest 
and  opening  her  d(Kir  quietly,  he  came  upon 
the  two  young  things,  standing  as  if  they  had 
just  risen,  gazing  at  each  other  with  white 
faces.  It  seemed  to  de  Malamort  that  thev 
must  have  seen  some  sudden,  startling  vision 
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in  each  other's  eyes.  For  a  moment  they 
stood  so;  then  Lys  turned,  and,  with  a  little 
gasp,  swayed  toward  de  Malamort,  flung  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  her  fair  head  upon 
his  breast,  and  rested  there,  as  in  a  sure  ref- 
uge, weeping.  The  youth  threw  himself  back 
upon  his  couch,  face  down. 

Later,  when  they  were  alone,  de  Malamort 
spoke  to  the  other.  "  Monsieur  d*Auzay,"  he 
asked,  "if  you  were  possessed  of  the  loveliest 
flower  that  ever  bloomed  outside  of  Eden's 
innocence,  what  would  you  do  with  it?" 

The  young  man,  after  an  instant,  sprang  ' 
up,  and  looked  at  him  incredulously. 

"But  there  is  only  one  such  flower." 

"True,"  replied  de  Malamort.  "But  if 
you  found  it  growing  alone,  in  a  high  place, 
untouched  by  all  the  dirt  about  its  feet,  un- 
broken by  storm  and  buffeting  winds,  and 
knew  that  you  might  have  it  for  your  own, 
what  would  you  do  with  it?" 

The  two  men  looked  steadilv  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  as  they  looked  they  both 
grew  very  pale.  "Monsieur,"  the  younger 
said,  at  last,  "I  should  be  unworthy  to  rest  on 
the  black  earth  at  the  flower's  feet;  but  I 
would  die  for  it." 

De  Malamort  held  out  his  hand  then  and 
smiled.  "  Nay,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "  it  would 
be  much  more  to  the  point  to  live  well  for  it! " 
So  saying,  he  wrung  the  young  man's  hand 
and,  without  speaking  again  to  Lys,  went  out. 


The  next  day  the  Maid  led  her  last  and 
victorious  sortie,  and  the  young  soldier 
raved  and  wept  when  he  heard  the  shouts  and 
firing  beyond  the  walls,  because  he  had  no 
share  in  it.  Lys  had  much  to  do  to  comfort 
him,  so  much,  indeed,  that  they  scarcely 
heard  the  old  dame  descending  the  stairs  in 
answer  to  knocking,  nor  the  shuffling  of  the 
men's  feet  when  they  brought  de  Malamort. 
Nor  did  Lys  hear  what  the  men  told  d'Auzay, 
for  she  was  kneeling  beside  Ricard,  touching 
his  forehead,  feeling  for  his  heart;  and  that 
was  where  she  found  the  jewels  she  had  re- 
turned to  him. 

"Four  wounds  in  the  breast,"  one  of  the 
men  was  saying,  "and  he  but  a  volunteer! 
Even  the  Maid  took  note  of  him;  that  was  how 
we  came  to  bring  him  here.  She  found  him, 
and  gave  him  some  water  before  he  died. 
Whether  he  told  her  where  he  lived  I  know 
not;  but  the  Maid — ^hein!  the  Maid  knows 
everything!  She  even  knew,  monsieur,  that 
we  should  find  you  here,  and  bade  me  tell  you 
always  to  cherish  the  lily,  and  to  fight  for  it; 
and  if  need  be,  to  die  for  it  as  this  other  died. 
The  meaning  of  the  message  I  know  not,  yet 
I  give  it.  By  Saint  Denis,  would  we  not  all  die 
for  the  lilv  and  the  Maid?" 

When  they  had  gone,  d'Auzay,  kneeling 
with  Lys  beside  de  Malamort,  wondered  at 
the  exaltation  in  the  dead  man's  face;  but  Lys 
was  weeping  because  he  needed  her  no  longer. 


GOLD! 

By   HERBERT   KAUFMAN 

IN  a  place  where  the  glare  of  the  madding  sun  tore 
Through  the  air  till  it  writhed  with  the  travail  it  bore, 
Where  the  red,  blistered  earth  cried  aloud  in  its  pain 
And  with  hot  cracking  lips  called  to  heaven  in  vain. 
Where  the  womb  of  creation  was  sterile  and  dread 
As  a  she-mummy  lying  a  thousand  years  dead, 
Where  the  wind  never  crooned  through  the  branches  of  trees 
Nor  the  flowers  blushed  red  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze, 
Where  the  blind  spawn  of  serj^ents  are  gat  but  to  die 
And  no  winged  thing  on  carrion  search  fouls  the  sky, 
A  gibbering  husk  twenty  million  years  old. 
Shattered  and  tattered  and  battered  and  torn. 
His  eyes  blind  of  sight  and  his  reason  spark  gone. 
As  naked  and  helpless  as  when  he  was  born — 
Tumbled  and  stumbled  and  fumbled  and  fell 
On  a  rock,  where  the  sun,  with  the  humor  of  Hell, 
Smote  the  raw  bleeding  edge  of  a  fabulous  ledge 
Of  Gold,  Gold,  Gold,  Gold,  Gold! 
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E    the    big    convent 

was  a  blaze  of  light, 

by  hundreds  of  Chi- 

lantems,  and  all  the 

«ne  lamps  that  could 

borrowed.    Here    the 

.^^..lental  band  played  the 

valse  that  last  had  reached  the  Philippines, 

and  the  walls  were  gay  with  flags  and  palms. 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  officers  of 

the  Dagupan  Post  were  celebrating  by  a  ball 

this,  the  flrst  of  our  national  birthdays  that 

had  dawned  seeing  the  archipelago  under 

peaceful,  offirially  peaceful,  American  rule. 

In  the  convent  refectory,  now  ordinarily 
used  as  a  barrack  nwim,  most  of  the  native 
guests  were  as^iembled,  and  young  Car\',  the 
Provincial  Supervisor,  st»Jod  alone,  leaning 
against  a  pillar,  and  surveying  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  It  certainly  was  a  caricature  of  a 
civilized  dance  at  home. 

Fat  d<n.vagers  and  chaperons  sat  around, 
dressed  in  beaver-tailed  skirts  of  richest  silks 
and  camiselas  made  of  priceless  pina  cloth, 
wonderfully  embroidered.  They  gossiped 
and  talked  scandal,  as  do  chaperons  and 
dowagers  the  world  over.  But  they  differed 
from  those  of  other  countries  in  that  they 
talked  in  Pangasinan;  that  most  of  them  were 
chewing  betel  nuf  ,and  that  all  of  them  smoked 
long,  fat  cigars,  each  much  the  color  of  the 
face  in  which  it  was  fixed.  The  few  native 
men,  their  shirts  hanging  free  outside  their 
trousers,  did  not  smoke  these  cigars.  They 
would  have  considered  it  unmanly.  They 
used  cigarettes. 

The  girls,  generally  lighter  than  their 
mammas,  were  some  of  them  pretty,  and 
nearly  all  graceful.  But  ranging  in  tint  as 
th^y  might,  from  tobacco  color  up  through 
caf€-au-!ait  to  old  ivorj-,  all  were  having  a 


thoroughly  good  time  after  the  manner  of 
their  American  sisters.  Not  one  of  them 
wore  stockings.  Their  only  footgear  con- 
sisted of  gay  velvet  chittelas,  heeliess  things, 
like  bath  slippers.  But  they  could  dance  in 
these  things,  and  dance  well,  and  when,  as 
occasionally  happened,  a  dancer  lost  one, 
she  could  pick  it  up  on  her  foot  without  ever 
losing  step;  which  is  an  accomplishment, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it. 

At  iirst  all  this  had  amused  Cary,  but  now 
he  viewed  it  with  supreme  disgust.  In  short, 
Cary  was  sulking. 

Of  course  there  was  a  reason  for  this.  He 
had  met  the  Season  on  a  transport  that  bore 
him  to  the  Philippines.  She  was  tiny  as  he 
was  big;  she  had  shining  yellow  hair,  and 
big  gray  eyes,  and  had  talked  much  to  him, 
tning  to  convert  him  to  the  belief,  held  by 
her  in  common  with  many  other  well-mean- 
ing people  who  know  nothing  of  the  islands, 
that  by  moral  suasion  alone  these  semisavage 
Malay  natives  might  be  elevated  to  the  poa- 
tion  of  more  or  less  model  American  citizens. 
And  this  girl  was  going  to  the  Philippines  as 
a  school-teacher,  to  put  her  principles  into 
practice,  as  a  "life  work,"  she  said. 

Now,  Cary  had  been  to  the  Philippines  be- 
fore, and  he  knew.  Therefore  he  felt  pro- 
foundly sorry  for  the  awakening  from  her 
heartfelt  nonsense  that  must  come  to  this  lit- 
tle woman,  and,  moreover,  he  had  frankly 
rejoiced  in  her  lectures,  because  they  were 
spoken  in  the  language  of  a  world  into  which 
Cary  was  born  and  had  lived  until  his  pro- 
fession made  him  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  was  a  language  to  which  belong 
had  been  a  stranger,  and  which  the  other 
women  of  the  Reason's  v(K:ation,  with  whom 
he  had  come  in  contact,  could  not  even  have 
recognized.     These  two  were  the  only  causes 


of  his  thinking  of  her  so  often  after  he  had  re- 
sumed his  station  in  Panga»nan.  He  told 
himself  this,  over  and  over  again,  with  quite 
unnece^aiy  vehemence. 

Then,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  run  across 
her  again.  She  was  teaching  a  beastly  little 
school  on  that  portion  of  the  Bengu^troad 
that  ran  through  his  province,  in  the  bdrrio 
where  live  the  makers  of  cart-hoods.  Every- 
body knows  what  that  place  is;  the  head- 
quarters  of  all  the  ladrones  in  those  parts. 
It  was  criminal  to  put  a  woman,  any  woman, 


in  such  a  place.  But  it  was  like  that  un- 
utterable ass  of  a  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cary  did  not  think  highly  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Educational  Department. 

Still,  there  was  no  use  in  needlessly  alarm- 
ing the  Reason  herself.  So,  with  great  as- 
tuteness, the  Supervisor  had  managed  that 
old  Major  Heming,  the  Post  Commandant, 
whom  he  had  known  all  his  life,  should  meet 
her;  and  then  the  Major,  with  only  the  slight- 
est of  hints,  had  volunteered  to  5ee  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schuols,  and  ask  that  the  ^I 


almost  hlasphtti 


be  transferred  to  a  safer  post.  It  wasn't  like- 
ly, if  Cary  had  felt  more  than  an  impersonal 
interest  in  her,  that  he  would  try  to  have 
her  sent  where  he  probably  never  would  see 
her  again — now  was  it?  This,  also,  he  re- 
peated to  himself  many  times,  and  seemed 
to  r^ard  it  in  the  light  of  an  argument. 

The  Major  had  chosen  the  evening  of  the 
ball  to  prefer  his  request.  Cary  heard  part 
of  the  conversation.  So  did  everyone  else 
in  the  smaller  room,  usually  the  drawing 
room  of  the  Commandant's  quarters,  where 
the  few  American  women  were  gathered,  and 
where  he  had  cornered  the  Superintendent, 
Evidently  he  had  led  up  to  his  subject  with 
what  he  considered  diplomacy.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  diplomacy. 

"Yes-s-s,"  the  Superintendent  had  said  in 
reply  to  some  remarii  of  his  host's.  "  Yes-s, 
Good  roads  certainly  are  a  crying  necessity. 
Still,  much  is  being  done."  He  was  flattered 
and  pleased,  for  it  was  rarely  that  the  pep- 
pery old  soldier  would  take  the  trouble  to 
talk  with  him.    The  Major  had  begun  well. 


The  Superintendent  drew  in  his  breath  with 
an  air  of  profound  wisdom  and  a  sound  like 
escaping  steam  as  he  went  on.  "Yes-s. 
Much.  This  great  road  ordered  by  the  au- 
thorities will  be,  when  finished " 

"Will  be  ihe  most  scoundrelly  swindle  yet 
achieved,  sir,  by  a  gang  of  unscrupulous 
politicians!"  roared  the  Major,  instantly 
mounted  and  off  on  a  hobby.  "The  Bengu^t 
road  is  a  qualified,  glorified,  unsurveyed  cow- 
palh,  upon  which  these  thieves  are  squan- 
dering millions,  millions,  sir,  of  the  public 
funds.  They  wish  this  road  to  go  up  to  cer- 
tain lands  intended  as  a  summer  resort,  and 
these  lands  are  owned  by  a  company  in  which 
at  least  one  of  the  lesser  thieves  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  fat  arch  thief  himself,  b  in- 
terested.    Financially  interested,  sirl" 

He  stopped  for  breath.  The  District  Super- 
intendent straightened  in  his  chaii,  as  well 
as  his  figure  would  allow,  and  a  look  of  utter 
horror  came  over  his  fat  and  fatuous  face. 
His  was  a  timid  soul,  and  tenacious  of  what 
it  considered  its  dignity.    Criticism  such  as 
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this  would  seem  to  him  almost  blasphemous.  Bengu^t  road,"  the  Major  went  on,  in  a  con- 
Besides,  the  allusion  to  the  "arch  thief"  did  fidential  tone  that  carried  well  over  the  room, 
not  please  him.    His  own  figure  was  far  from     "  Gary  tells  me  that  you've  put  a  school  there, 


"She  stooJ  there  atone,  looking  out  into  the  night." 


slender.     The    Provincial    Physician,    who  and  an  American  girl  in  it,  the  girl  that's 

stood  near  by,  giggled  like  a  girl,  and  this  re-  here  to-night." 

called  the  Major  to  his  subject.  "Yes-s-s,"    agreed    the    Superintendent. 

"Hum.    Ha.     Exactly,    Speaking  of  the  "Yes-s-s.    There  is  a  school  there.    And  the 
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young  woman  of  whom  you  speak  will  prove 
a  great  power  for  good  in  the  place,  I  trust. 
A  great  power." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  don't,  you  know  the 
risk?  Let  alone  the  people  that  live  there, 
the  gangs  of  men  going  back  and  forth  on  the 
road  to  these  iniquitous  works  I  spoke  of. 
It's  no  place  for  a  woman.  Any  man  with 
brains  instead  of  mush  in  his  head  must  see 
that  Caiy  says  it  has  caused  him  no  end 
of  anxiety,  knowing  the  place  as  he  does. 
Now,  couldn't  there  be  managed  a  little 
tianrfer — eh — what?"  asked  the  Major,  in  his 
most  insinuating  tone,  poking  a  confidential 
for^nger  into  the  Superintendent's  capa- 
cious waistcoat  as  he  spoke.  Then  he  leaned 
back  and  beamed  on  his  guest,  for  he  was 
sure  that  he  had  clinched  the  affair.  And  so 
he  had. 

For  the  pedagogical  dignity,  taking  unto 
itself  wings,  had  soared.  The  Superintend- 
ent waxed  severe.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  danger,  and  even  if  there  should  be, 
it  was  a  risk  that  he  and  all  of  those  who 
were  devoting  themselves  to  this  noble  work 
must  be  prepared  to  assiune.  He  said  many 
things;  among  others,  that  notwithstanding 
the  material  allotted  to  his  brains,  he  had 
used  those  brains  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
when  making  this  assignment,  and  that  the 
assignment  would  stand  as  it  was.  Then  he 
laboriously  heaved  himself  out  of  his  chair. 

The  Major's  face  flushed  as  he  rose.  ''I 
am  sorry  if  I  have  offended,"  he  said,  stiffly. 
"But  certainly,  sir,  you  will  at  least  acquit 
me  of  the  intention."  The  Commandant 
may  not  have  been  the  diplomat  he  thought 
himself,  but  he  was  a  gendeman,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  reply  to  his  guest  as  he  would 
like  to  have  done.  But  the  guest  was  troubled 
with  no  such  scruples.  With  a  backward 
wave  of  his  hand  he  waddled  away. 

Caiy  knew  that  the  Superintendent  dis- 
liked him  fervently  while  he  never  had  taken 
the  slightest  pains  to  disguise  his  opinion  of 
that  fimctionary.  The  mere  mention  of  his 
name,  apart  from  any  other  reason,  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  have  caused 
the  refusal  he  just  had  heard.  For  that  very 
reason  he  had  tried  to  make  siure  that  it  should 
not  be  mentioned. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  ^I  herself  sounded 
at  his  elbow,  and  his  face  had  lighted,  for  he 
knew  that  she  mvist  have  broken  away  from 
the  cluster  of  young  officers,  and  old  ones, 
too,  which  had  surrounded  her,  in  order 


to  seek  him.  But  it  fell  again  at  her  first 
words. 

"Did  you  fancy,"  she  asked,  "that  I  ever, 
by  any  possibility,  empowered  you  to  regulate 
my  affairs?" 

"No.  Of  course  not.  And— but — don't 
you  think  any  man  has  the  right  to  keep  a 
woman  from  danger  if  he  can?"  poor  Gary 
stammered,  taken  utterly  aback.  "And  any- 
way, you  know  I  had  no  intention  of  offend- 
ing," he  finishcki,  lamely,  unconsciously  quot- 
ing the  Major. 

"I  think  he  would  better  allow  her  to 
judge,"  she  had  replied,  coldly.  "I  can  see 
no  danger.  I  know  everyone  in  that  hdrrio. 
There  are  two  families  here  to-night,  men 
and  all." 

"Here!  I  should  say  they  were  here!" 
Gary  exclaimed.  "They  wouldn't  have  been, 
though,  except  that  the  Major  can't  tell  one 
native  from  another.  One  of  them's  that 
brute  Quesada.  He's  just  out  of  jail.  And 
the  other  is  Manuel  Abalos;  Juan  Abdlos's 
brother.  They  both  of  'em  ought  to  be 
hanged,  and  I  hope  they  will  be.  Why,  they 
exactly  illustrate  what  I  said  I" 

"You  choose  unfortunate  illustrations. 
Those  people  are  my  friends,"  she  had  re- 
pUed,  frigidly. 

"In  that  case  my  illustrations  were  cer- 
tainly less  unfortunate  than  your  choice  of 
friends,"  he  had  rejoined,  hotly.  Then  she 
had  looked  at  him  with  those  gray  eyes  of 
hers  as  though  he  had  been  some  new  and 
strange  thing,  that  one  would  not  like  to 
touch. 

"At  least  I  am  loyal  to  my  friends,  and 
won't  willingly  hear  them  traduced.  Good 
night."  Her  voice  still  was  as  sweet  and  cold 
as  ice  cream.  She  turned  and  walked  away, 
pale,  and  winking  hard;  but  this  last  he  did 
not  see.  He  did  see  that  she  did  not  return 
to  the  dancing,  but  with  a  passing  word  to 
the  Filipino  families  of  which  they  had  been 
speaking,  went  on  to  a  window  in  one  corner, 
and  stood  there  alone,  looking  out  into  the 
night,  concealed  from  all  but  him  by  a  palm. 
Vaguely  he  wondered  why. 

The  regimental  band  stopped,  and  the  na- 
tive orchestra  that  alternated  with  it  struck 
up  a  badly  mutilated  medley  from  "The 
Mascot."  The  Provincial  Physician  stopped 
before  a  matronly  Filipina,  and  bowed  im- 
pressively; whereupon  she  rose,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  By  these  signs  Gary  knew 
that  they  were  about  to  dance  the  rigaddn. 
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He  was  very  miserable,  hurt,  and  angr}', 
too.  He  felt  that  to  see  his  friend,  the  doc- 
tor, go  through  that  inane  performance  with 
an  elderly  Filipina,  who  didn't  even  take  the 
cigar  from  her  mouth,  was  more  than  his 
nerves  could  endure.  Lighting  a  cigarette, 
he  slipped  down  the  tiled  steps  and  out  into 
the  cool  night. 

In  the  plaza  opposite  there  was  a  band- 
stand, raised  high  above  the  ground.  He 
ascended  the  ladder,  and  seated  himself  on 
one  of  its  benches.  Here  he  was  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  he  had  just  left,  and  could 
command  a  view  of  the  house  through  its 
many  great  windows.  He  saw  Quesada 
come  to  one  of  them  and  beckon,  whereupon 
three  of  the  carromatas  that  waited  below 
drove  at  a  walk  around  the  comer  of  the 
building,  and  disappeared.  Idly  he  specu- 
lated as  to  whether  or  not  Quesada  intended 
to  steal  those  carromatas.  Probably  he  did. 
It  would  be  in  his  line.  But  Gary  did  not 
care  very  much  one  way  or  the  other  just 
then. 

"  These  f««j-sengers  whom  /r^o-ven  sends 
Are  known  as  mascots,  my  good  friends." 

That  was  the  way  the  orchestra  had  to 
play  it  for  the  dance.  This  particular  part 
was  for  the  figure  where  they  all  stand  up 
and  waggle  their  hands;  Gary  could  see  the 
portly  doctor  and  his  partner  doing  it.  Why 
should  Jack  like  to  make  such  a  fool  of  him- 
self, and  with  a  native  woman,  who  smoked 
a  big  cigar  while  she  danced?  Then  there 
came  to  him  the  remembrance  of  another 
Filipina;  one  who  had  all  but  tempted  him, 
once  to  things  he  wished  to  forget.  Instinc- 
tively he  glanced  at  the  comer  window, 
against  the  side  of  which  the  little  figure  still 
leaned,  its  attitude  unchanged.  He  felt  his 
face  bum,  and  a  flood  of  self-accusations 
swept  over  his  mind,  filling  it  with  bitter 
humiliation. 

An  old  woman,  one  of  the  Abalos  family, 
rose  from  her  chair  and  sauntered  indolently 
into  the  smaller  room,  where  most  of  the 
Americans  were,  and  wandered  through  it, 
examining  the  ur\accustomed  things  she  found 
there,  and  fingering  them  curiously.  A  door 
at  one  end  stood  open,  as  most  doors  do  in 
that  country.  It  led  into  a  passage,  with  a 
slatted  floor.  There  was  nothing  to  see  there 
save  a  thin,  wet  rope  that  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, but  evidently  the  rope  interested  her,  for 
she  examined  it  attentively,  feeling  it,  and 


looking  upward,  as  though  to  divine  what  its 
use  could  be.  She  gave  it  a  little  tug;  then 
another,  a  trifle  harder,  while  Gary  waited 
in  breathless  expectation,  aJl  else  for  the  mo- 
ment forgotten.  He  knew  that  the  cord  con- 
trolled the  Major's  shower  bath,  contrived 
by  an  ingenious  soldier;  he  knew  that  she 
did  not  know,  and  from  the  resistance  to  the 
tugs,  he  surmised  that  the  tank  must  be  full. 

Baffled  in  her  efforts,  the  old  woman 
grasped  the  rope  in  both  hands  and  gave  a 
determined  pull.  Then,  with  a  crash  that 
was  heard  above,  the  orchestra,  the  waters 
descended.  They  enveloped  her  in  a  shim- 
mering veil,  through  which  she  could  be  seen 
but  dimly,  and  from  which  the  end  of  her 
cigar  alone  protmded,  parting  the  watery 
sheet  to  divert  from  it  a  considerable  stream 
that  fell  on  the  floor  beyond. 

The  Major  shouted  a  belated  warning,  and 
the  orchestra  stopped  with  a  discordant 
squeak.  A  great  roar  of  laughter  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  volley  of  chaff  from  the  Filipinos 
as  they  crowded  to  see.  In  a  moment  they 
all  were  there,  apparently,  and  the  ball  room 
was  deserted.  No  one  seemed  to  care  to  at- 
tempt a  rescue.  The  old  woman  was  as  wet 
as  she  could  be,  already.  And  she  could 
have  stopped  it  herself  by  the  simple  process 
of  letting  go  the  line,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  her. 

Gary  did  not  laugh  after  the  first  instant. 
He  was  in  no  mood  to  be  easily  amused,  and 
the  sight  of  a  wretched  old  woman  stupidly 
continuing  to  drench  herself  failed  utterly 
to  appeal  to  his  sense  of  humor.  It  was  with 
a  little  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  he  noted  that 
the  Maestra  apparently  thought  as  he  did,  for 
she  had  not  moved. 

Yet  something  was  going  on  behind  her 
in  that  room  he  had  thought  deserted.  Dec- 
orations were  swiftly  ripped  from  the  walls 
by  someone  he  could  not  see,  revealing  the 
grim,  blue  barrels  of  rifles  that  stood  there 
in  racks.  Then  these  barrels  began  to  van- 
ish, one  by  one,  and  even  as  he  looked  on, 
puzzled  as  to  what  it  all  could  mean,  one  rack 
was  emptied,  and  a  carromaia  drove  from  be- 
hind the  building,  its  three  ponies  in  a  furious 
gallop,  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Some  noise  attracted  the  girl's  attention. 
She  glanced  back  through  the  palm  that  con- 
cealed her,  and  started  to  run  toward  the 
smaller  room.  There  was  a  shout  of  warn- 
ing from  behind,  and  a  pair  of  brown  hands 
clutched  her.    She  screamed,  but  only  Gary 
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seemed  to  hear.  A  rug  was  thrown  over  her 
head,  and  she  disappeared  below  the  level  of 
the  window  sill,  leaving  the  form  and  evil 
face  of  Quesada  in  her  stead.  Without  real- 
izing even  that  he  had  drawn  his  pistol,  Gary 
fired  at  him;  he  staggered  back  and  fell,  as 
though  from  a  blow. 

"Sentry!  Sentry  No.  i!  Call  the  guard! 
They're  stealing  the  rifles;  they've  attacked 
a  woman!  Quick!"  Even  as  he  shouted, 
Cary  laid  one  hand  on  the  band-stand  rail, 
and  vaulted  over  it  into  space. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  sentry  fully  under- 
stood, but  he  waited  to  ask  no  questions;  the 
shot  was  enough.  The  crack  of  his  own  rifle 
and  his  roar  for  the  guard  followed  instantly, 
and  was  answered  by  sharp  orders  from  the 
Sergeant  and  the  sound  of  runm'ng  feet 

The  Supervisor  alighted  heavily,  turning 
an  ankle,  but  at  the  b^t  speed  he  could  com- 
mand, he  hobbled  toward  the  convent. 
Drawing  a  bolo  from  beneath  his  shirt  as  he 
came,  a  native  darted  down  the  stairway  and 
struck,  as  he  passed  it,  at  the  lantern  that 
hung  there.  Before  the  light  went  out,  Cary 
recognized  Abalos.  The  darkness  swallowed 
him,  and  a  second  pistol  ball  pursued  him  in 
vain.  The  remaining  two  carromatas  rattled 
from  behind  the  building,  but  someone  called 
"  Halt ! "  and  they  stopped.  Lights,  snatched 
from  the  walls,  shone  down  the  stairway  as 
Cary  stumbled  up. 

Tlie  whole  thing  had  taken  place  in  a  very 
few  seconds.  The  natives  were  huddled  like 
frightened  sheep  in  one  comer  of  the  ball- 
room. Quesada,  a  red  stain  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  white  shirt,  sat  sullenly  against  the 
wall,  an  army  surgeon  bending  over  him, 
not  too  tenderly,  and  a  heutenant,  with 
folded  arms  and  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  stood 
close  by.  The  other  officers,  except  the  Ma- 
jor, had  hurried  away  to  their  posts,  and  bu- 
^es  already  were  sounding,  as  Cary  limped 
into  the  house. 

A  little  tottery,  but  quite  self-possessed, 
the  Maestra  sat  near  the  doorway  that  con- 
nected the  two  rooms,  the  Provincial  Phy- 
sician and  a  flock  of  the  army  women  sur- 
rounding her.  As  she  saw  Cary,  blinking  at 
the  lights,  her  face  turned  a  little  paler.  She 
rose  and  ran  toward  him,  and  with  significant 
smiles  from  one  to  another,  the  women  let 
her  go,  and  did  not  follow.  But  neither  he 
nor  she  noticed  this. 

"You've  been  fighting.  Are  you  woimd- 
ed?"  she  cried. 


Her  bright  hair  had  become  loosened,  and 
was  falling  down.  Never,  to  Cary,  had  she 
seemed  so  lovely,  but  to  his  intense  disgust 
he  could  find  no  word  to  say,  but  could  only 
shake  his  head  and  stare  like  a  fool.  But, 
after  the  manner  of  women,  she  saw  his  em- 
barrassment, and  covered  it. 

"Fm  awfully  sorry  I  was  so  snippy  this 
evening,"  she  said,  frankly.  "  I  was  sorry  as 
soon  as  I  said  what  I  did,  but  I  was  too  much 
of  a  pig  to  come  and  say  so  then." 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  he  started  to 
take  it,  only  to  find  that  he  still  held  the  smok- 
ing pistol.  At  this  they  both  laughed,  and 
the  laugh  broke  the  spell  of  silence  that  had 
been  laid  upon  him. 

"You're  not  hurt?"  he  asked.  "I  was 
afraid." 

"No.  Only  frightened,  when  they  threw 
that  thing  over  my  head.  They  didn't  see 
me  until  I  ran  out  from  behind  the  palms,  I 
think.  But  the  worst  was  when  you  shot 
that  man — for  it  was  you,  wasn't  it?  You 
see,"  she  added,  smiling,  and  trying  to  speak 
lighdy,  "I  haven't  been  here  very  long,  and 
in  polite  society  at  home  so  few  men  are 
killed  like  that.  So  I  haven't  become  accus- 
tomed to  it." 

"I  didn't  kill  him;  I  only  winged  him," 
replied  Cary  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  regret. 
"But  all  the  same,  you're  far  and  away  the 
pluckiest  girl  I  ever  saw,  to  take  this  as  you 
do.  I  never  knew  anything  like  it,"  he  went 
on  with  most  evident  sincerity.  "Most  girls 
would  have  had  a  fit  for  a  week,  and  you 
never  even  fainted." 

"  I'm  not  of  the  fainting  kind,"  she  boasted, 
gayly.  "I  never  did  such  a  silly  thing  in  my 
Hfe,  and  I  never — and  I — ^never — ^will." 

Then,  by  way  of  proving  her  assertion,  she 
swayed  where  she  stood.  Cary's  pistol  clat- 
tered to  the  floor,  and  when  he  had  caught 
her,  she  lay,  limp  and  unconscious,  in  his 
arms. 

He  carried  her  into  the  Major's  quarters 
and  laid  her  tenderly  on  the  bed,  while  the 
doctors  and  the  women  fluttered  around  her 
with  henlike  sohcitude,  and  he  was  ignomin- 
iously  hustled  outside.  It  was  only  that  she 
was  overwrought,  they  said;  she  would  be  all 
right  in  the  morning.  And  shortly  his  friend, 
the  Provincial  Physician,  came  and  took  him 
home,  made  him  go  to  bed,  and  after  band- 
aging his  ankle,  gave  him  a  drink  of  brandy 
and  left  him.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing besides  brandy  in  that  drink,  for  he  fell 
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asleep  at  once,  and  did  not  wake  until  the  sun 
was  high.  His  ankle  still  troubled  him  when 
he  tried  to  use  it,  but  still  he  could  hobble 
after  a  fashion,  and  then,  even  if  he  could 
not  walk  far,  he  could  ride.  So  he  ordered 
a  horse  saddled,  and  after  a  struggle  with  his 
boots,  managed  to  mount.  He  rode  to  the 
Major's  quarters  and  found  that  officer  lean- 
ing out  of  the  front  window,  looking  out  be- 
yond the  plaza,  over  the  road  that  led  away 
from  it. 

"Can't  walk  very  well  yet,  eh?"  was  his 
greeting  as  Cary  pulled  up.  "That  saw- 
bones friend  of  yours  told  me.  Sensible  to 
ride.  We  haven't  got  those  rifles  back  yet, 
but  we  shall.  Sent  out  every  man  I  have, 
bar  the  guard,  and  a  lot  of  the  constabulary's 
on  the  buscar,  too.  My  boy — "  Here  the 
Major  interrupted  himself  and  retired  from 
the  window.  Cary  could  hear  him  coming 
down  the  steps,  and  presendy  he  appeared 
and  laid  a  hand  on  the  Supervisor's  pommel, 
the  sun  glistening  on  his  bald  head. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  impressively,  "you 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  that  litde  giri." 

Cary  felt  his  face  grow  hot.  He  edged  his 
horse  into  the  shade,  for  the  Philippine  sun 
is  not  good  for  bald  heads;  and,  besides,  he 
wanted  to  gain  time.  "I  am,  sir,"  he  said, 
at  last.    "Just  as  we  all  are,  I  suppose." 

"Hum.  Ha.  Exacdy.  As  we  all  are; 
that's  what  I  meant  to  say,"  replied  the  Mlia- 
jor,  recollecting  himself.  "There's  good 
blood  in  that  young  woman,  sir,  you  mark 
my  words.  And  she  a  maestra  under  that 
unspeakable  lump  of  fatty  degeneration!  I 
wrote  him  a  note  this  morning,  sir,  and  sent 
it  over  by  an  orderly.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
rumors  of  a  rising  are  plenty  and  growing 
stronger;  that  they  center  around  that  part 
of  the  country;  and  what  do  you  think  he 
answered  me?  Why,  that  as  long  as  she  had 
remained  in  her  bdrrio,  where  she  belonged, 
she  had  been  safe,  and  it  was  not  until  she 
came  here  that  she  met  with  misadventure. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  that  braying  donkey  ought  to 
be  taired  and  feathered,  tarred  and  feath- 
ered, sir."  I  only  wish  I  could  put  him  in 
the  guardhouse,  along  with  that  friend  of  his 
whom  you  so  properly  shot  last  night." 

"Is  he  the  only  prisoner.  Major?"  asked 
Cary. 

"So  far  as  last  night's  affair  is  concerned, 
I  regret  to  say  he  is,  sir.  Of  course,  we  had 
that  pestilent  old  woman  who  pulled  that 
string  on  hers^  in  order  to  attract  attention 


from  the  racks,  but  I  let  her  go,  sir;  I  let  her 
go.  Nothing  could  be  proved  against  her, 
and  besides  she  had  had  a  bath,  sir,  and  I 
considered  that  punishment  enough.  Yes, 
yes,  CardenI  I'll  be  there  direcdy" — an 
officer  had  come  up  and  saluted — "wait  a  mo- 
ment, can't  you?  Keep  an  eye  on  that  giri, 
Cary,  or  something  may  happen.  I've  done 
what  I  can,  but  I've  no  men  left.  Keep  an 
eye  on  her,  boy!"  and  the  kindly  old  man 
hurried  into  the  convent. 

Cary's  mind  was  soon  made  up.  There 
was  to  be  a  bridge  at  San  Jacinto,  where  the 
Bengu^t  road  went  through,  the  construction 
of  which  had  been  ordered  from  Manila.  It 
was  a  sheer  waste  of  Provincial  funds,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  built  some  time,  and  he 
might  as  well  go  now  to  see  what  was  needed. 
The  road  led  right  by  that  little  schoolhouse, 
and  his  business  in  that  direction  would  serve 
as  an  excuse.  He  needed  an  excuse;  he  was 
afraid  to  go  there  without  one.  And  even  as 
it  was,  he  felt  his  courage  ebbing  as  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  that  way,  so  he  pushed  on 
faster  lest  when  it  most  was  needed  it  all 
should  be  gone. 

Notwithstanding  his  increased  speed,  it 
was  well  along  in  the  afternoon  when  Cary 
came  in  sight  of  the  litde  hdrrio.  At  that 
time,  as  he  knew,  school  should  have  been  in 
session,  yet  he  missed  the  discordant  sing- 
song niade  by  the  children  all  studying  to- 
gether at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  In  fact, 
there  was  none  of  the  usual  sights  or  sounds 
of  an  inhabited  village:  no  women  talking; 
no  pounding  of  palay  in  the  big  wooden 
mortars;  no  smoke  seeping  through  the  basket 
walls  of  kitchen  sheds.  No  human  being 
could  be  seen  at  first;  then  he  did  descry  one, 
the  Maestra  herself.  She  was  sitting  in  a 
disconsolate  little  heap  by  the  door  of  her 
empty  schoolhouse,  her  handkerchief,  rolled 
tighdy  into  a  tiny,  damp  ball,  clutched  in  one 
hand,  her  chin  resting  on  the  other.  She  had 
been  crying. 

Soft  turf  deadened  the  hoof  beats  so  that 
she  did  not  hear  him  as  he  came.  So  he  dis- 
mounted and  stood  beside  her. 

"What  is  it,  girl?  What's  wrong?"  he 
asked.  Afterwards  he  marveled  at  his  own 
coiurage,  but  it  seemed  quite  natural  then, 
and  so  it  must  have  appeared  to  her,  for  she 
looked  up  at  him  without  a  start,  almost  as 
though  his  coming  was  expected,  and  made 
room  for  him  on  the  step  beside  her. 

"What's  gone  wrong?"  he  asked  again. 
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She  threw  out  her  hand  in  a  gesture  that 
included  the  village.  "They've  left  me," 
she  said,  shakily.  "They've  all  gone — aU  the 
children.  And  I  did  try  so  hard  to  win 
them." 

Her  lip  quivered,  and  she  turned  away  to 
conceal  it.  Gary  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat, 
and  swore  sofdy  to  himself.  It  was  plain 
that  her  awakening  to  the  futility  of  this  mis- 
sion to  which  she  had  devcted  herself  was  at 
hand,  and  he  would  have  given  anything,  just 
then,  for  the  ability  to  prevent  this  awaken- 
ing. The  very  futility  of  the  earnest  work 
attempted  by  this  gendy  nurtured  girl,  who, 
in  her  own  frail  person,  would  combat  the 
inherent  Malayan  savagery  of  these  people, 
especially  this  particiilar  lot  of  people, 
seemed  very  pitiful  to  him  somehow.  He 
was  touched  deeply,  and,  therefore,  with  the 
An^o-Saxon  male's  healthy  abhorrence  of 
showing  any  emotion,  he  was  gruff  almost 
to  the  point  of  rudeness. 

"It  looks  as  though  everyone  had  gone — 
parents  and  children  and  all,"  he  grunted. 

"Yes.  They  were  here  this  morning,  but 
the  children  wouldn't  come  near  me,  and  the 
mothers  laughed  and  encouraged  them. 
When  I  started  their  favorite  pieces  in  the 
(Ponograph  they  only  sneered,  and  wouldn't 
listen.  They're  tired  of  it,  I  suppose;  I 
haven't  any  very  new  records.  But  I'd 
planned  another  litde  surprise  for  them  this 
evening.  I  only  got  it  yesterday.  I  had  it 
all  ready;  seel" 

She  pointed  to  the  schoolroom.  A  sheet 
hung  over  the  blackboard,  and  on  a  table 
stood  a  large,  toy  magic  lantern,  brave  in  its 
black  enamel  and  bri^t  nickel. 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it?"  asked 
Gary. 

"  I  had  it  sent  out  from  home.  They  never 
even  had  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  thought 
it  might  please  them,  and  help  to  hold  them. 
I  had  it  all  filled  and  everytliing,  and — and 
now  they've  gone."  She  made  a  quick  dab 
at  her  eyes  with  the  damp  litde  wad. 

"You  may  crow  over  me  now,  if  you  like," 
she  went  on,  with  a  weak  litde  attempt  at  a 
smile.  "You  have  the  right,  I  think,  to 
crow." 

"I  don't  want  to  crow.  I'm  just  sorry, 
dead  sorry;  that's  all,"  he  answered,  simply, 
looking  out  over  the  deserted  bdrrio,  and  so 
missing  the  glance  she  flashed  on  him. 

The  big  horse  he  had  ridden  whinnied;  he 
was  hungry.     Rising,  the  girl  went  to  him, 


and  began  to  rub  his  nose,  while  he  wrinkled 
his  nostrils  and  bent  his  head  to  receive  the 
caress,  which  was  not  at  all  his  usual  custom. 
Gary  got  up  and  ostentatiously  hobbled  into 
the  schoolroom. 

"Oh,  don't  try  to  walk  on  that  lame  foot," 
she  cried,  running  toward  him.  "What  is  it 
you  want?  Sit  flown,  and  I'll  get  it." 

"  Only  a  scrap  of  paper  to  write  a  note  on," 
answered  the  engineer.  "You  see,"  he 
added,  mendaciously,  "I  started  for  San 
Jacinto,  but  I  found  that  the  riding  makes 
my  ankle  so  bad  that  I'll  have  to  send  for  the 
big  spring  wagon.  And  I  can  take  you  back 
with  me,  for  you  can't  stay  here  alone,  you 
know,"  he  ended,  doubtfully,  but  to  his  relief 
she  agreed,  with  a  mournful  little  nod. 

"  I  know.  I'm  afraid  to.  So  I  packed,  just 
before  you  came,  But  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
find  any  messenger." 

He  finished  his  note,  and  going  to  his  horse, 
made  it  fast  conspicuously  to  the  bridle. 
Then  he  tied  up  the  reins,  and  heading  the 
animal  toward  home,  turned  him  loose  with 
a  tap  of  the  whip.  The  horse  trotted  con- 
tentedly up  the  road. 

"Won't  they  stop  him — ^the  natives — and 
steal  him,  perhaps?"  she  asked.  Gary 
laughed. 

"He'-s  an  American  horse,  and  doesn't  like 
gu-gus.  They're  mortally  afraid  of  these  big 
horses  anyhow,  and  the  name  of  this  one  is 
'Ghances,'  and  that's  what  they  take  if  they 
touch  him.  He'll  be  stopped  in  Dagupan, 
probably,  and  from  there  they'll  wire  on  to 
Lingaydn.  If  anyone  comes  along,  I'll  send 
anotiier  note,  but  it's  safe  enough.  But  I'll 
have  to  tax  your  hospitality  untU  then." 

"  You'll  be  very  welcome,"  she  said,  quietly, 
seating  herself.    Then  they  both  fell  silent. 

Gary  was  by  no  means  as  certain  nor  as 
easy  in  his  mind  as  he  would  have  her  believe. 
He  knew  that  this  sudden  exodus  of  all  the 
women  and  children  meant  trouble  of  some 
kind.  It  always  did;  it  was  one  of  the  signs. 
What  he  hoped  for  was  that  the  spring 
wagon  might  come  before  the  trouble  did, 
whatever  the  trouble  might  be.  He  kept  an 
anxious  lookout  along  the  road  for  any 
American  or  constabulary  trooper  that  might 
go  by,  but  none  passed. 

The  girl's  thoughts  evidentiy  had  taken  a 
different  trend.  After  a  while  she  looked  up 
at  him,  and  sighed. 

"  It's  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  confess  one's 
self  a  failure,  like  tfis,"  she  said,  wistfully. 
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"Don't  you  suppose  there  are  any  good  Fili- 
pinos?*' 

Cary  thought  a  little  before  replying.  "K 
all  the  saints  in  heaven  should  try  to  win  these 
people  on  the  lines  you  learned  at  home,  they 
could  only  fail,"  he  said.  '^There  are  good 
Filipinos.  Not  many,  perhajjs,  but  they  do 
exist  Still,  even  then  their  standard  and 
ideas  are  totally  different  from  ours,  and  these 
standards  one  has  to  know.  In  whatever 
kindness  one  shows  them  there  must  always 
be  a  backgroimd  of  force,  or  else  they  will 
construe  it  as  weakness,  and  what  they  con- 
sider weak  is  foreordained  to  failure.'' 

"I  suppose  so;  I'm  afraid  so,"  she  ac- 
quiesced, wearily.  "I  shall  be  glad  to  go 
away,  I  think." 

"You  never  ought  to  have  been  here," 
growled  Cary. 

"You  see  he,  the  Superintendent,  did 
offer  me  another  assignment,  if — ^if  Pwould 
consider  something  he  wanted  me  to.  But  I 
wouldn't.  So  I'm  here,"  she  confessed,  im- 
pulsively, shielded  by  the  falling  darkness. 

This  took  a  moment  to  soak  into  Gary's 
brain.  "What!"  he  shouted.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  flabby  hippopotamus  dared 
make  love  to  you?" 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  anything,"  she  de- 
clared, hastily.  "Aren't  you  hungry?  I 
am." 

She  ran  away  into  the  house,  and  brought 
forth  the  things.  Cary  wanted  to  help,  but 
she  would  not  let  him,  so  he  sat  contentedly 
and  watched  her  while  she  did  things  with  a 
chafing  dish  and  a  kerosene  burner,  evolving 
a  meal  such  as  he  had  not  known  for  many  a 
weary  day.  It  was  a  merry  meal,  too,  while 
it  lasted,  though  Cary  kept  straining  his  ears 
for  the  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps,  and  the 
lighted  candles  were  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
him.  When  they  had  finished,  he  idly  took 
up  the  pile  of  paper-bound  slides  for  the  magic 
kmtem,  and  examined  them,  one  by  one, 
against  the  light.  Mostly  they  were  of  the 
instructive  variety,  views  of  Washington  and 
the  like,  but  at  last  he  reached  a  slide  that 
brought  an  idea,  and  he  chuckled. 

"Why  can't  we  have  a  little  exhibition  here, 
all  to  ourselves?"  he  suggested.  "You 
haven't  seen  the  thing  work  yet,  have  you?" 

"Let's!"  she  agreed,  eagerly,  laughing  as 
a  child  might  have  done.  "I  don't  r^y 
think  I  know  how  to  work  the  lantern.  I  was 
going  to  experiment  before  the  people  came. 
Now  you  can  show  me," 


He  set  the  lantern  in  place,  lighted  and 
focused  it,  and  she  blew  out  the  candles. 
That  was  the  great  thing  gained — ^the  ab- 
sence of  that  candle  light  The  concen- 
trated beams  of  the  lantern  would  not  show 
from  the  outside. 

"Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  or  rather, 
Respectoi  Individual,"  he  said,  "the  first 
view  will  be  a  composite  portrait  of  our  ami- 
able friends,  the  Filipinos."  Running  the 
slide  in  its  place,  he  threw  on  the  sheet  the 
presentment  of  a  hideous,  grinning  devil,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  extended  claws,  apparendy 
about  to  spring  on  the  spectator. 

"I  wonder  where  that  came  from,"  she 
laughed.  "Certainly  I  never  ordered  it. 
Why,  it  would  have  frightened  my  people  here 
into  convulsions  if  —  hark  I  Do  you  hear 
that?" 

He  heard  it:  the  confused  murmur  of  many 
voices,  rapidly  approaching.  He  did  not 
dare  open  the  door  of  the  lantern  to  extin- 
guish the  light.  Instead,  he  hastily  capped 
the  lens,  and  catching  her  waist,  he  drew  her 
to  her  knees  beside  him  on  the  floor. 

"  Be  careful  1  Crouch  low;  they  mustn't  see 
you,"  he  whispered.  "It  will  be  all  right  as 
soon  as  they  go  by.    I'll  do  all  the  watching." 

But  they  did  not  go  by.  The  voices  grew 
louder,  and  a  crowd  of  men,  merged  into  one 
dark  mass,  streamed  across  the  turf  into  the 
litde  open  space  before  the  schoolhouse,  and 
halted  there,  talking  loud  and  thickly.  Oc- 
casionally somebody  yelled.  Cary  never  had 
known  them  to  behave  like  this.  Then  the 
familiar,  acrid  smell  of  vino  de  nipa  explained 
it  all.  The  men  were  drunk,  and  becoming 
more  so,  doubtless  to  nerve  themselves  to 
some  deed  they  were  to  attempt.  Ordinarily, 
drunkenness  was  not  one  of  their  many  vices, 
but  it  was  to  be  dreaded  not  the  less  when  it 
did  occur.  It  was  with  something  like  dis- 
may that  he  reflected  that  sooner  or  later  his 
presence  and  that  of  the  girl  surely  must  be 
discovered. 

A  match  was  scratched;  it  flared,  and  was 
applied  to  a  pile  of  wood,  which  they  must 
have  brought  with  them;  but  it  had  rained 
that  morning,  the  wood  was  damp,  and  the 
flame  was  slow  to  come.  Still,  what  litde 
light  there  was  fell  on  many  white-clad  forms, 
and  villainous  faces,  on  big  bamboos  filled 
with  raw  liquor  that  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  glinted  on  the  barrels  of  the  stolen 
rifles. 

Cary  was  not  a  coward,  as  men  go,  but  he 
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was  afraid  now.  He  drew  his  pistol  and 
cocked  it.  Obviously  there  was  no  chance  of 
standing  them  off  should  they  rush,  but  he 
might  account  for  four  of  them.  That  would 
leave  two  shots  for — ^well,  for  the  final  emer- 
gency. He  did  not  care  to  specify,  even  to 
himself,  what  that  emergency  might  be. 

One  of  them  began  a  speech.  Gary  thought 
it  was  Abalos,  but  was  not  sure,  for  the  fire, 
neglected,  was  dying,  in  a  huge  cloud  of 
smoke.  It  was  after  the  speech  was  finished, 
probably,  that  the  rush  would  come.  Twice 
the  speaker  had  pointed  to  the  house.  Gary 
could  not  imderstand  what  he  said;  he  spoke 
in  Tagflo. 

What  a  gang  of  devils  they  looked!  Surely 
the  one  on  the  screen  was  no  uglierl  Why 
not  see  what  they  might  think  of  it?  At 
worst  it  could  do  no  harm. 

Noiselessly  dropping  back,  Gary  pointed 
the  magic  lantern's  tube  out  of  the  window, 
and  removed  the  cap.  A  beam  of  intense 
white  light  fell  on  the  cloud  of  smoke.  The 
speaker  stopped,  and  a  gasp  of  surprise  went 
up.  Then,  as  the  focus  screw  was  turned, 
the  beam  became  still  more  brilliant,  and  its 
area  more  defined;  a  shapeless  colored  blotch 
that  appeared,  became  the  grinning  devil, 
ready  to  spring,  and  the  waves  of  smoke  gave 
it  the  semblance  of  life,  so  that  it  appeared 
to  thieaten  by  its  movements  the  throng 
below. 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence;  then  fol- 
lowed a  shrill  cry,  and  one  man  bolted.  His 
act  was  contagious.  With  howls  of  dismay  the 
natives  broke  and  fled,  dropping  everything, 
ciimlung  over  each  other — anything  to  get 
away.  And  save  for  the  scattered  rifles,  Qie 
little  plaza  was  empty. 

"Wasn't  it  fun!"  said  a  voice  beside  him, 
and  looking,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  that  the 
girl  was  standing  there.  Fortunately,  she 
could  not  have  realized  her  danger.  He 
cau^t  her  wrist,  as  he  might  have  taken  that 
ofachild. 

"There's  no  time  to  lose,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly. "One  can't  tell  when  they  may  re- 
turn to  investigate.  We'll  have  to  hike. 
Come!'* 

She  foUowed  him  obediently  as  he  led  her 
down  the  steps  and  out  across  the  plaza. 
Suddenly  he  stopped.    "  Hark  I "  he  said. 

Over  the  hard  road  came  the  ratde  of 
wheels  and  the  sound  of  many  galloping 
hoofs.  For  a  moment  he  listened,  then 
laughed,  almost  hysterically.    "Thank  God 


they're  cavalry  horses;  no  ponies  ever  made 
that  sound,"  he  said;  then  shouted,  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  and  an  answer  came. 
The  hoofs  rattled  faster  yet;  reached  them, 
and  stopped. 

The  Major  himself,  with  the  Provincial 
Physician,  rode  ahead,  and  behind  them 
came  a  half  troop  of  cavalry,  surrounding  an 
ambulance,  with  Gary's  horse  tied  to  it,  and 
Mrs.  Garden,  the  wife  of  the  senior  Gaptain, 
inside. 

Little  time  was  wasted.  Most  of  the  men 
were  detached  and  remained.  The  girl  was 
bundled  into  the  ambulance  by  kind  Mrs. 
Garden,  who  fluttered  anxiously  about  her, 
and  though  Gary  looked  longingly  at  the  same 
conveyance,  he  was  obliged  to  mount  and 
ride  by  the  Major,  in  order  to  explain  what 
had  happened.  This  soon  was  done,  and  the 
rest  of  the  journey  was  occupied  by  the  Major 
in  a  monologue.  Its  subject  was  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

But  at  last  they  reached  Gaptain  Garden's 
quarters.  The  Major  rode  on  to  his  own 
house,  and  Mrs.  Gaiden,  seeing  that  Gary  had 
dismounted,  hurried  away,  with  an  elaborate 
air  of  concern  as  to  Certain  preparations  with- 
in, as  Gary  helped  the  Maestra  to  alight. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  she  said, 
softly,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"Don't  try.  Isn't  worth  it,"  replied  Gary, 
gruffly,  taking  it.  Then  for  the  second  time 
he  was  stricken  dumb  in  the  presence  of  this 
girl.  Still  holding  her  hand,  he  stood  there, 
searching  his  mind  for  words,  but  none  would 
come,  until  the  Doctor,  who  had  halted  not  far 
away,  became  impatient. 

"I  say,  old  man,  that  girl  ought  to  get  to 
bed,  after  all  she's  been  through,"  he  called. 
Gome  on,  can't  you?  Don't  stand  there,  as 
though  you  were  parting  from  the  only  woman 
you  ever  loved." 

This  last  was  a  stock  phrase  of  Jack's,  used 
thoughtlessly,  and  he  apologized  for  it  after- 
wards.    Gary  turned  crimson. 

"But  that's  what  I'm  doing.  Just  that," 
he  whispered,  hoarsely.  Then,  appalled  by 
his  own  temerity,  he  dropped  the  hand  as 
though  it  burned  him,  and  vaulting  into  the 
saddle,  dashed  in  his  spurs.  The  girl  stood 
where  he  had  left  her,  listening  to  the  patter 
of  hoofs  until  they  died  away  up  the  Lingay^n 
road.  She  was  smiling  as  she  turned  to  go 
into  the  house,  but  it  was  a  smile  that  he 
would  have  given  much  to  see. 

"Men  are  such  geese,"  she  said. 


THE   MERCANTILE   COMMAND  OF 
THE   PACIFIC 

By  adachi  kinnosuke 


IN  iSyo,  my  country  had  thir- 
ty-five steamers;  that  was 
the  entire  fleet  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  Nippon, 
Their  tonnage  amounted 
altogether  to  15,498;  we 
were  exceedingly  proud;  we 
showed  them  to  the  Englishman;  we  wished 
to  let  him  see  that  we,  too,  were  civilized; 
when  he  turned  red  in  the  face,  we  looked  at 
each  other  and  asked:  "What  makes  the  Red 
Beard  behave  so?"  In  the  year  of  grace 
1907  we  have  over  two  thousand  steamers 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  exceeding  1,000,- 
093;  the  seventh  in  the  rank  of  the  great 
maritime  powers  in  the  world.  And  this,  a 
work  of  less  than  forty  years. 

How  did  we  do  it  ?  The  story  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  Nippon  in  the  making  is 
neither  dull  nor  is  it  very  hard  to  tell.  It 
is  remarkable  enough.  There  is,  however, 
something  infinitely  more  remarkable  than 
the  story  itself.  It  is  the  setting  of  the  story; 
it  is  its  significance  to  the  people  of  America 
in  general  and  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  States  in  particular  that  is  eloquent. 
For  this  short  tale  of  an  achievement  of  an 
Asian  race  far  in  the  fog  distance,  where  the 
East  weds  the  West,  should  be  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  the  dawn  hour  of  a  new  era.  Some 
one  has  already  christened  it  by  the  stage  on 
which  the  world  drama  is  about  to  be  played, 
the  Pacific  Era.  Yesterday  it  was  the  school- 
boy and  the  poet  who  told  us  of  the  Star  of  Em- 
pire and  its  westward  course;  to-day  you  hear 
the  same  thing  from  diplomats,  financiers, 
makers  of  canned  goods.  The  financial  and 
industrial  activities  of  the  world  which  moved 
on  from  Tyre  to  Venice,  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don, from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  have  not 


halted.  Ask  the  people  of  Chicago.  The 
glory  which  faded  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
gave  pearls  to  the  Atlantic.  And  already 
there  are  prophets  abroad  telling  us  that  the 
light  that  we  see  upon  the  Atlantic  to-day  is 
the  splendor  of  a  sunset.  If  any  of  you  had 
prophesied  even  ten  years  ago  that  the  United 
States,  instead  of  expanding  north  through 
Canada  and  south  throu^  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  would  leap  to  Hawcui  and  on 
to  the  Philippines,  you  would  have  been  reck- 
oned the  wildest  visionary.  But  there  is  a 
viewless  whip  to  which  the  greatest  nation  is 
but  an  abject  slave. 

Pray  mark  you  also  that  both  the  sdiool- 
boy  and  the  poet  made  a  little  mistake  about 
the  westward  march  of  the  Star  of  Empire. 
What  about  the  floodlike  advance  of  Russia 
over  the  Siberian  snow,  out  upon  the  Pacific; 
what  of  the  British  advance  throu^  India  and 
Burma;  of  the  French  in  Cochin-China;  of 
the  Kaiser's  pretty  play  at  Kiauchau?  As 
you  see,  then,  it  is  quite  as  much  eastward  as 
westward.  And  we  are  entering  this  era,  you 
Americans  and  we  of  Nippon,  from  ei^er 
shores  of  the  great  ocean.  Is  it  then  worth 
while  to  dispute  whether  the  command  of  the 
Pacific  is  or  is  not  the  greatest  stake  of  the  new 
era  and  the  new  century,  for  which  America 
and  Nippon  should  play?  We  are  too  busy 
nowadays  to  dispute  about  the  existence  of  a 
nose  on  a  man's  face.  ■  So  let  the  American 
read  the  story  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  marine 
of  Nippon  in  the  dawn  light  of  the  new  era 
that  is  upon  us. 

Since  1870,  in  the  thirty-seven  years  under 
review,  Nippon  has  had  three  foreign  wars — 
the  first  was  with  the  island  of  Formosa,  then 
with  China,  and  finally  with  Russia.  The 
three  wars  divide  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Nippon  into  three  chap- 
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ters.  It  is  a  rather  singular  comment  on  the 
affairs  of  men  that  so  many  of  their  achieve- 
ments are  either  the  direct  or  indurect  fruit  of  a 
war,  the  most  destructive  of  all  human  en- 
deavors. In  our  trouble  with  the  more  than 
half-naked  neighbors  of  Formosa,  our  govi- 
emment  had  to  purchase  from  foreign  ^ip- 
owners  almost  all  the  vessels  used  for  trans- 
port service.  It  was  a  modest  affair;  the 
trouble  came  to  an  end  in  1874;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  we  saw  thirty-one  steamers  added 
to  our  mercantile  fleet,  and  the  total  steam- 
ship tonnage  rose  from  26,120  in  1874  to 
42,304  in  1875. 

Within  nineteen  years  after  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  grew  and  grew  at  a  snail's  pace. 
In  1875  we  had  149  steamers,  and  in  1893,  the 
year  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Chino- 
Nippon  war,  we  had  only  680  steamers. 
They  were  mostly  very  small  craft  employed 
altogether  in  coastal  trade,  and  therefore  with 
only  110,205  total  tonnage.  The  Chino-Nip- 
pon  war  gave  us  250,000,000  taels;  it  gave  us 
Formosa;  gave  us  a  mild  and  whimpering 
recognition,  half  smiling,  half  patronizing, 
and  not  at  all  free  from  a  touch  of  contempt, 
from  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

By  far  the  greatest  constructive  worth  of  the 
war,  however,  was  the  powerful  manner  by 
which  it  brought  home  to  the  understanding 
of  our  people  the  sore  need  of  a  great  mer- 
cantile marine.  The  Tokyo  Government 
read  the  lesson  correctly  and  lost  no  time 
about  it.  In  1898  we  had  1,032  steamers 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  438,779.  That  is  to 
say,  within  three  years  Nippon  increased  her 
steamship  tonnage  about  foiurfold.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  long  stretch  of  nineteen 
years  before  the  Chinese  war  had  succeeded 
in  adding  only  67,899  tons  to  our  steamship 
tonnage.  Since  1898,  in  the  period  bridging 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russian  wars,  our  mer- 
cantile marine  has  taken  a  long  leap.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  the  growth  was  not 
in  the  nimiber  of  ships.  The  lillipudan 
steamboats  of  coastwise  trade,  the  pride  of 
our  mercantile  flag  before  the  Chinese  war, 
suddenly  lost  their  caste.  From  1870  to  the 
dose  of  1893  (the  year  just  before  the  Chino- 
Nippon  war)  we  increased  the  number  of 
steamers  from  35  to  680;  but  the  gain  in  ton- 
nage was  from  15,498  to  110,205,  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  tons  to  645  vessels! 
From  1894  to  the  dose  of  1903,  within  the 
period  of  ten  years,  we  added  890  steamers 
to  the  fleet.    In  number  of  ships  oiu:  gain 


was  small.  It  was  only  210  more  than  the 
gain  in  the  first  period  of  twenty-three  years 
since  1870.  The  increase  in  toimage,  how- 
ever, was  quite  different;  in  the  ten  years  we 
gained  552,257;  in  the  first  twenty-seven 
years  we  only  increased  94,707  tons. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  a  courteous 
wont  of  the  foreign  sailor  to  laugh  at  our 
mercantile  marine  as  an  old  ladies'  home  for 
old  irons;  this  period  after  the  Chinese  war 
persuaded  the  uncomplimentary  sobriquet  to 
retire  into  the  grave  of  picturesque  rhetoric. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  we  established  our 
European,  American,  Australian,  and  other 
foreign  lines.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
(Nippon  Mail  Steamship  Company),  by  far 
the  greatest  steamship  company  in  the  Far 
East,  which  has  greater  tonnage  than  any 
ocean  steamship  company  in  the  United 
States,  opened  its  London  line  in  1900.  In 
1901  the  same  company  established  the  Se- 
attle line;  the  Sydney  line,  touching  at  Hong- 
kong, Thursday  Island,  and  Brisbane;  and 
the  Bombay  line  via  Singapore  and  Colombo. 
Besides  these,  in  the  period  imder  review,  the 
same  company  opened  the  Shanghai-Suchau, 
Shanghai -Hangchau,  Yokohama  -  Shanghai, 
Kobe-NSrth  China,  Kobe-Korea,  and  Kobe- 
Vladivostok  lines,  and  these  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  newly  established  coastwise  Unes. 
In  1900  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company)  established  its  Yokohama- 
San  Francisco  service,  touching  at  Honolulu, 
Shan^ai,  and  Hongkong;  while  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Commercial  Steam- 
ship Company)  opened  in  1898  and  1899  its 
Yangtze  lines,  Shanghai-Hankau  and  Han- 
kau-Ichang.  In  1900  it  opened  its  Kobe- 
Korea  line,  which  touches  at  Fusan,  Mokupo, 
Chemulpo.  At  the  same  time  the  minor 
steamship  companies  were  col)webbing  the 
Nippon  and  the  Yellow  seas,  as  well  as  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  Pacific,  with  newly  es- 
tablished lines  of  service. 

Meanwhile  we  lost  the  habit  of  buying  the 
cast-off  old  hulks  from  the  shipowners  of  the 
West.  We  bought  a  number  of  new  and 
very  good  boats;  but  that  was  not  the  end  of 
the  wonder.  We  actually  began  to  build 
ships  at  our  own  dockyards.  How  did  we 
manage  to  build  the  dockyards?  Never 
mind,  we  built  them.  Some  fifty-odd  years 
ago,  on  the  beautiful  west  harbor  of  Nagasaki, 
there  was  a  shanty  repair  shop.  The  sole 
excuse  for  its  being  was  to  repair  a  micro- 
scopic toy  man-of-war  which  the  Dutch,  with 
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a  touch  of  their  characteristic  humor,  had 
presented  to  the  Shogun.  In  1888  the  great 
family  of  Mitsui,  which  controlled  the  Mit- 
subishi Company,  took  the  shop  off  the  hands 
of  the  government  and  paid  for  it  a  fanciful 
price  of  several  hundred  thousand  yen.  The 
government  needed  money.  And  that  was 
die  beginning  of  the  now  famous  Mitsubishi 
Dockyard  and  Iron  Works — ^the  largest  ship- 
buildmg  yard  in  Nippon. 

In  1895  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  wanted 
six  steamers  of  6,000  tons  each  for  its  Euro- 
pean line  which  was  then  proposed.  The 
Mitsubishi  Company  went  after  the  business; 
it  was  a  daring  thing  to  do;  the  Mitsubishi 
Dockyard  had  built  a  few  steamers  of  700 
tons  for  the  Osaka  Commercial  Steamship 
Company  before;  but  I  believe  that  was  about 
its  record.  The  bidding  for  the  contract  to 
build  the  6,000-ton  steamers  was  so  daring 
that  it  bordered  dangerously  on  the  comical, 
and  the  giving  of  the  contract  to  such  a  con- 
cern called  for  a  courage  that  is  hardly  to  be 
dreamed  of  among  the  capitalists  of  the  con- 
servative West  of  to-day.  Happily  for  the 
fate  of  the  shipbuilding  enterprises  in  Nip- 
pon and  for  the  Mitsubishi  peo^e,  there 
were  two  men  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  great  steamship  company  who  were  very 
much  greater  than  mere  business  men.  One 
of  them  was  not  only  the  most  powerful  stock- 
holder of  the  steamship  company,  but  also 
the  ablest  financier  in  die  Far  East  to-day — 
Baron  Shibusawa.  The  contract  to  build 
two  out  of  the  six  ships  was  given  to  the  Mit- 
subishi people.  They  did  not  make  much 
money  at  this  job.  They  took  their  profit 
in  coin  of  different  complexion.  Through 
this  initial  and  expensive  work  the  engineers, 
draughtsmen,  and  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
the  Mitsubishi  Dockvard  received  an  invalua- 
ble  training,  and  indeed  it  was  not  long  before 
they  began  coining  a  deal  of  good  money  out 
of  their  experience.  From  1898  to  1904  the 
Mitsubishi,  the  Kawasaki  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, the  Osaka  Iron  Works  and  a  few  others 
have  built  thirty  steamers  above  1,000  tons. 

Now  that  we  have  weathered  the  Russian 
war,  another  new  era  of  expansion,  much 
bigger  naturally  than  those  we  had  known, 
is  upon  us.  In  its  proportion,  in  its  world- 
wide significance,  in  its  far-reaching  influence 
on  the  fate  of  the  East,  this  new  era  and  pro- 
gramme of  expansion  is  stupendous.  Stu- 
pendous in  magnitude,  there  is  nevertheless 
something  about  it  more  significant  than  its 


magnitude.  There  is  something  new  in  the 
reason,  the  end,  and  the  aim  of  the  present 
period  of  expansion. 

Let  us  read  the  meaning  of  it  all  by  con- 
trast. Take  the  period  that  followed  the 
Chinese  war,  first.  We  have  said  that  the 
Nippon  Government  did  everything  to  assist 
in  the  creation  of  a  great  mercantile  marine 
at  the  time;  the  solicitude  of  Tokyo  was  more 
than  paternal;  it  was  feverish.  But  why  all 
that  touching  enthusiasm  of  the  Tokyo  Gov- 
ernment? Why  did  it  act  like  a  nervous 
hen  over  chicks  newly  hatched?  What  did 
the  government  want?  Did  it  already  read 
in  the  early  light  of  the  long  ago  the  real 
significance  of  the  coming  of  a  new  era  in 
the  Far  East,  and  did  it  wish  to  create  a  pow- 
erful mercantile  marine  that  it  might  com- 
mand the  markets  of  continental  Asia?  Was 
it  for  the  famous  "  bloodless  war  of  commerce  " 
of  Beaconsfield  that  it  wished  to  cover  the 
Pacific  with  the  merchant  flag  of  Nippon? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Here  is  the  reason; 
very  simple  and  very  black — ^it  was  for  war; 
Tokyo  saw,  and  that  too  on  no  distant  hori- 
zon, the  coming  of  the  storm  of  a  Russian  war 
which  was  inevitable;  war,  that  was  the  chief, 
abiding,  all-solicitous  mother  of  the  expan- 
sion after  the  Chinese  war. 

But  the  motive  of  to-day  is  not  the  same. 
The  rivalries  are  different,  and  the  talk  of 
war  between  America  and  Japan  is  foolish. 
There  is  too  much  sense  on  either  side  t)f  the 
Pacific.  Decidedly  the  meaning,  the  motive 
power,  of  the  expansion  of  our  merchant 
marine  which  we  are  witnessing  to-day  is  not 
war.  The  growth  is  healthy;  it  is  construct- 
ive. And,  pray,  look  at  the  magnitude  of  it. 
At  the  close  of  1903 — just  before  the  war — 
we  had  1,088  steamers  of  657,269  tons.  At 
the  end  of  January,  1905,  we  had  increased 
the  number  of  our  steam  vessels  by  67,  pur- 
chased and  not  a  single  vessel  below  1,000 
tons;  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  67  ships 
amounted  to  176,160.  We  had  also  cap- 
tured 26  steamers  of  67,000  tons  in  this  first 
year  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  we  gained  in 
one  year  more  than  one  third  the  total  tonnage 
which  took  us  thirty-three  years  to  create. 

The  latest  statement  from  Mr.  Uchida  Ka- 
kichi,  chief  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bureau, 
places  the  steamship  tonnage  of  our  country 
at  1,000,093.  At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is 
safe  to  place  it  at  1,200,000.  Last  year  we 
saw  the  extension  in  the  Chinese  service  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  it  established  a 
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new  line  between  Yokohama  and  Hankau. 
The  same  company  established  a  new  line 
in  its  Siam  service,  the  Hongkong-Bankok 
line.  The  Toyo  Kisen  (Oriental  Steamship 
Company)  opened  its  South  American  line. 
The  Osaka  Shosen  (Osaka  Commercial 
Steamship  Company)  opened  a  new  line  to 
Dalny  in  North  China,  and  extended  its 
Central  China  service  by  establishing  a  direct 
line  to  Hankau.  Besides  these  larger  steam- 
ship companies,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
lines  which  began  operating  in  the  South 
Pacific  with  steamers  ranging  in  tonnage 
from  3,000  to  5,000.  In  the  South  American 
service,  also,  a  few  minor  companies  have 
taken  new  interest  with  simOar  steamers. 
In  the  North  American  service,  besides  the 
larger  lines,  various  steamers  of  from  4,000 
to  5,000  tons  are  in  service.  Three  steamers 
of  7,338  tons  were  added  to  the  Hongkong 
service  independent  of  the  larger  and  already 
established  lines;  four  ships  of  8,290  tons 
to  the  Vladivostok  service  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; over  twenty  vessels  of  about  25,000  tons 
to  die  North  China  service  were  also  added 
by  new  and  less  important  companies. 

Meanwhile  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  the 
country  are  not  devoting  all  the  time  to  the 
composition  of  classic  couplets  in  honor  of 
the  Cherry  Cloud  of  Yoshino  or  to  the  feast 
of  the  autunm  moon.  In  a  recent  interview, 
Mr.  Shoda  Heigoro,  the  manager  of  the  Mit- 
subishi Dockyard  Company,  said,  in  outlin- 
ing the  work  for  1907:  "As  for  the  work 
mapped  out  for  the  Nagasaki  shop  for  1907, 
there  are  in  the  first  place  two  steamers  for 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  They  are  of  14,000 
tons  each;  each  has  the  length  of  550  feet 
and  the  speed  of  twenty  knots,  fitted  with 
turbines.  Both  of  them  are  to  be  launched 
in  1907  and  completed  in  1908.  These 
steamers  are  to  be  employed  in  the  North 
American  service.  They  are  the  largest  ves- 
sek  we  have  on  our  stocks.  We  have  a  scout 
CTuiser  and  two  torpedo  boats  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  course  of  construction;  also  a 
steamer  of  about  three  thousand  tons  to  be 
used  as  one  of  the  volimteer  fleet;  we  com- 
menced our  work  on  this  vessel  this  spring. 
We  have  the  order  for  building  four  steamers 
of  8,000  tons  each  for  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha;  during  this  year  we  shaU  commence 
work  on  two  of  them  and  the  remaining  two 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  1908.'' 

The  Mitsubishi  Dockyard  employs  at  pres- 
ent about  8,500  men,  and  its  capacity  is  about 


30,000  tons  per  year;  in  1906  it  docked  167 
vessels  for  repair.  The  Kawasaki  Dockyard 
at  Kobe  and  the  shipbuilding  yards  at  Uraga, 
Osaka,  Yokohama,  Yokosuka,  and  Tokyo 
are  smaller  than  the  Nagasaki  works,  but 
for  all  that  not  the  less  engaged. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  move  of  them 
all,  however,  is  the  establishment  of  a  new 
steamship  company.  The  Nippon  Kisen 
Kaisha  (Nippon  Steamship  Company)  is  its 
name;  it  is  capitalized  at  30,000,000  yen;  the 
chief  promoter  is  Baron  Shibusawa;  and  he 
is  backed  by  such  men  as  Okura  Kihachiro, 
Asano  Soidiiro,  and  many  others  of  equal 
prominence.  As  the  mere  beginning  of  op- 
eration this  company  is  to  command  about 
one  hundred  vessels  of  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  about  250,000;  freight  is  its  special  field; 
it  will  cover  the  North  and  the  South  China 
ports;  Formosa,  Australia,  the  island  ports 
of  the  South  Pacific,  Karafuto,  and  the  Rus- 
sian ports  on  the  Sea  of  Nippon;  also  the 
North  and  South  American  ports  on  the 
Pacific,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American.  The  scope,  as  you  see,  is  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Against  all  this  Nippon  activity,  what  has 
the  United  States  done  to  cover  the  Pacific? 
You  know  better  than  I.  The  merchant 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific 
does  not  seem  to  be  one  half  that  of  Nippon; 
one  can  figure  it  in  many  ways,  but  this  is  the 
best  he  can  say  of  it.  When  it  comes  to  the 
trans-Pacific  service,  the  American  showing 
is  much  worse.  We  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Hill;  he  is  not  going  to  replace  the  Dakota — 
we  cannot  see  why  he  should.  Offers  have 
been  made  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are 
being  made  now  by  Nippon  companies  for 
the  piuxhase  of  the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  those  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company. 

America  is  spending  money  and  efiforts  on 
the  Isthmian  Canal.  It  is  a  great  world  un- 
dertaking; a  monumental  adiievement,  the 
meaning  and  influence  of  which  is  inter- 
national. It  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but — ^is 
America  digging  the  canal  simply  because 
she  wishes  to  do  the  world  a  great  act  of 
gracious  kindness  and  give  wine  to  her  own 
imagination?  That  is  admirable  of  course. 
Would  it  become  less  admirable  if  she  were 
to  make  it  a  profitable  investment  as  well? 
But  how  can  she  make  it  pay  without  first 
having  a  great  mercantile  marine  of  her  own 
to  use  it  ?    For  America  may  just  as  well  bear 
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in  mind  that  the  shipping  trade  for  the  Orient 
from  the  European  ports  would  not  go  out  of 
its  established  routes  through  Suez  just  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
enterprise.  Even  the  large  British  trade  orig- 
inating on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
the  Valparaiso  nitrate  trade  for  example, 
would  be  independent  of  the  canal. 

But  I  am  "preaching  to  Buddha,"  as  the 
home  folks  say  in  Nippon;  you  know  better 
than  any  foreigner  that  the  trade  which  the 
canal  compels  is  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Gulf  and  Adantic  ports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Pacific  ports  east  of  Singapore,  preg- 
nant with  the  possibility  of  clothing  and  feed- 
ing and  pleasing  the  fancies  of  over  five 
hundred  millions  of  people  with  American 
products.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  turn  over 
to  the  Nippon  shipping  the  conunand  of  the 
Pacific,  all  the  thanks  that  you  will  receive 
for  the  canal  will  come  to  you  in  the  beggar's 
guise  of  canal  tolls  on  the  ships  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine.  Can  America  make  the  ca- 
nal a  profitable  investment  as  a  toll  station 
pure  and  simple?  Perhaps  she  can;  she  has 
done  and  will  do  wonders,  no  doubt.  But 
what  prevents  her  from  making  the  canal 
infinitely  more  profitable  in  making  it  serve 
the  mercantile  marine  of  her  own  instead  of 
serving  those  of  foreigners?  Is  the  canal 
meant  simply  as  a  military  measure?  Very 
wise,  certainly,  but  again  what  prevents 
America  from  making  the  splendid  war 
measure  of  hers  also  a  more  splendid  com- 
mercial success  as  well? 

And  how  did  Nippon  succeed  in  creating 
her  mercantile  marine?  In  many  ways  and 
through  many  things,  most  of  which  are 


peculiar  to  the  race  and  native  to  the  soil. 
With  most  of  us,  seas  have  sung  us  lullaby 
since  our  cradle  days;  we  came  to  claim  the 
sea  much  as  an  Illinois  boy  surveys  his  corn- 
field. This  natural  aptitude  of  the  race  for 
water  was  one  of  the  elements  which  made 
for  success.  Then  at  a  critical  hour  of  the 
country  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  the  creation  of  a  strong 
mercantile  marine  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  commercial  undertaking;  it  spelled 
the  national  safety;  therefore  a  patriotic  duty; 
and  as  the  world  knows,  the  people  of  Nippon 
are  somewhat  extreme  in  their  idea  of  patriot- 
ism.   And  this  was  another  of  the  causes. 

Then  the  subsidy  bill  of  1896  was  still 
another.  It  gave  12.5  to  30  cents  per  ton 
for  every  1,000  miles  sailed  in  foreign  com- 
merce by  ships  owned  exclusively  by  the 
people  of  Nippon;  the  subsidy  act  encour- 
aged also  shipbuilding  in  our  native  dock- 
yards; it  granted  a  boimty  of  $6  to  $12  per 
ton  and  also  of  $5  per  indicated  horse  power 
to  aU  steamers  of  certain  type  and  speed. 
Above  all,  none  of  our  laws  took  painful  care 
to  render  our  mercantile  marine  impossible 
and  powerless  to  cope  against  foreign  enter- 
prises in  the  same  field. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  American,  already 
famous  for  his  good  nature,  is  going  to  make 
a  world  record  on  the  point  of  generosity? 
Is  he  going  to  turn  over  the  conunercial  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  to  us,  not  only  without 
the  slightest  struggle  or  even  deigning  to  give 
a  serious  thought  to  it,  but  also  taking  all 
kinds  of  pains  in  making  the  mercantile 
marine  of  his  own  country  a  powerless  victim 
for  our  enterprises  through  hostile  legislation  ? 


COLOR    SONG 

By  ARCHIBALD  SULLIVAN 


YELLOW 

I  AM  yellow,  my  eyes  are  gold. 
My  hands  are  amber,  my  throat  is  gilt. 
My  footsteps  lie  on  the  Sun's  wide  stairs 
Like  the  sound  of  saffron  jewels  spilt. 
On  a  silver  cushion. 

I  am  yellow,  my  voice  is  sweet 
Like  lilies  hid  in  a  golden  room. 
Topazes  sleep  at  my  finger  tips 
While  at  my  feet  in  pale  winged  bloom. 
Are  butterflies. 


LA    BELLE    MARIE 

By   FREDERICK  TRUESDELL 

THE  maid  looked  out  on  the  wind-swept  sea 
Where  the  spoondrift  drove  on  the  breath  of  the  gale. 
Oh,  fair  as  a  dusk  red  rose  was  she, 

As  she  sought  her  lover's  sail; 
For  she  was  the  pride  of  the  Norman  Coast, 

The  flower  of  Normandie, 
Who  watched  for  the  absent  fisher  host! 
Alas,  La  Belle  Marie! 

La  Belle  Marie,  La  Belle  Marie,  there  are  many  frayers  in  the  litany: 

There's  one  for  the  wedded  and  one  for  the  free,  and  one  for  the  brave  men  lost  at  sea. 

Oh!  gray  are  your  eyes  as  the  storm-swept  lea,  but  where  are  your  roses.  Belle  Marie  ? 

Three  nights  wore  on  and  three  dawns  broke  dun, 

And  the  maid  still  watched  for  a  sign  of  the  fleet. 
Alas  for  the  wedding  gown  begun 

And  the  girl-dreams,  fair  and  sweet! 
Alas  for  homes  of  the  Norman  Coast, 

Alas  for  Normandie, 
Alas  for  the  absent  fisher  host, 

Alas,  La  Belle  Mariel 

La  Belle  Marie,  La  Belle  Marie,  there  are  many  beads  in  your  rosary: 

There's  one  for  the  wedded  and  one  for  the  free,  and  one  for  tJie  brave  men  lost  at  sea. 

Oh  I  gray  are  your  eyes  as  the  storm^swept  lea,  but  where  is  your  lover,  Belle  Marie? 

The  fourth  day  broke  in  a  sob  of  rain, 

And  a  ship  came  in  on  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  heart  of  the  maid  beat  warm  again 

As  a  boat's  crew  left  the  side; 
For  she  was  the  pride  of  the  Norman  Coast, 

The  flower  of  Normandie, 
The  ship  of  the  man  she  loved  the  most, 

The  tattered  Belle  Mariel 

La  Belle  Marie,  La  Belle  Marie,  there  are  many  beads  in  your  rosary: 

There's  one  for  the  wedded  and  one  for  the  free,  and  one  for  the  brave  men  lost  at  sea. 

Oh  I  gray  are  your  eyes  as  the  storm-swept  lea,  and  here  is  your  lover,  Belle  Marie/ 

« 

They  laid  him  down  at  her  feet  stark  dead. 

And  the  maiden  gave  nor  a  sob  nor  a  groan. 
But  into  her  lap  she  took  his  head, 

And  she  sat  as  turned  to  stone. 
Alas  for  the  flower  of  the  Norman  Coast, 

Alas  for  Normandie, 
Alas  for  the  man  she  loved  the  most, 

Alas,  La  Belle  Marie! 

La  Belle  Marie,  La  Belle  Marie,  you  shall  hear  the  prayers  in  the  litany: 

Therms  one  for  the  wedded  and  one  for  the  free,  and  one  for  the  brave  men  lost  at  sea ! 

And  hark!  Thro'  the  roar  of  the  storm-wracked  lea,  the  spades  in  the  churchyard,  Belle  Marie! 


A   FLIGHT   FROM  THE    HAREM 

By  DEMETRA  VAKA  BROWN 


IS  the  boatman  towed  me 
swiftly  from  one  bank  of 
the  Bosporus  to  the  other, 
and  then  along  to  the  Ser^ 
Boumou,  I  gazed  at  the  il- 
luminated dty  which  dis- 
played itself  before  my 
dazzled  eyes.  Constantinople,  the  queen  of 
capitals,  was  making  herself  beautiful  that 
summer  night  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  her  ruler,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
Near  and  far  the  slender  minarets  were 
covered  with  microscopic,  many-colored  oil 
lamps,  in  various  designs,  the  haif-moon  be- 
ing  the  favorite.  The  balconies  of  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  were  playing  the  same  tune, 
on  a  lower  key,  as  the  tall  minarets,  while  the 
banks  of  the  most  beautiful  river  in  the  worid 
were  masses  of  lights.  The  dty  was  alive; 
the  harbor  was  filled  with  ships,  adorned 
wilh  strings  of  lanterns  from  mast  to  mast; 
and  the  horizon  was  ablaze  with  fireworks. 
One  would  say  that  even  the  sky  partook  of 
the  festivities:  its  deep  indigo  was  picked  out 
in  golden  stars,  while  a  silvery  moon  was 
gazing  coquettishly,  from  an  angle,  at  the 
thousands  of  half -moons  that  strove  to  repro- 
duce her  grace. 

And  the  little  calqut  rowed  swiftly  on, 
while  I,  the  happy  mortal  of  this  lovely  night, 
sitting  in  the  stem,  drank  in  the  beau^  of  the 
moment.  I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  a  Turk- 
ish household,  unknown  to  me  until  a  few 
days  before,  when  I  bad  met  its  mistress  at  a 
bath  party.  She  had  attracted  me  from  the 
first  moment,  not  only  by  her  beauty,  but  be- 
cause there  was  something  in  her  face  which 
spoke  of  romance.  And  my  silly  head,  al- 
ways ready  for  the  romantic,  bad  consented 
to  go  to  her,  although  duty  called  me  else- 
where. My  Rossetti  lady,  as  I  called  her  to 
myself,  had  captured  me  when  she  whispered 
to  me:  "You  must  come,  if  only  for  a  day. 


I  want  your  help."  I  smiled  as  I  remembered 
that  I  did  not  even  now  know  her  name. 

Arrived  at  her  house,  a  slave  took  charge 
of  me;  and  when  I  was  bathed,  and  perfumed, 
and  dressed  in  soft,  oriental  dothes,  I  was 
left  to  my  own  devices.  I  crouched  on  the 
low  divan  by  my  window  and  peeped  through 
the  lattice  at  the  splendors  outside. 

The  door  of  my  room  creaked,  and  as  the 
light  from  the  haU  shone  in  I  saw  that  it  was 
my  hostess  who  had  entered. 

"Os-geldil  Os-geldH"  she  ailed  oaL  Her 
two  outstretched  bands  got  hold  of  mine,  snd 
she  drew  me  to  her  bosom.  "My  litde  blos- 
som, what  are  you  doing  here  in  the  dark? 
Are  you  helping  Allah  to  weave  garlands  for 
your  romances?" 

"  I  was  looking  at  the  beauty  outside." 

"Nay,  my  little  jasmine,  from  the  tone  of 
your  voice  I  know  that  you  were  in  dream- 
land. Some  time  dreams  will  be  made  true; 
and  may  they  come  true  in  your  life." 

There  was  a  palhos  in  her  voice  that  I  had 
not  detected  at  our  previous  interview.  Ros- 
setti's  poem  came  back  to  me,  and  I  said 
aloud,  gazing  at  her  beauty: 

Her  body  bore  her  neck  as  the  tree's  stem 
Bean  the  top  branch;  and  as  the  biancli  sustains 
The  flower  of  the  year's  pride,  her  high  neck  bore 
That  face  made  wonderful  with  night  and  day. 

"Why  do  you  say  those  lines?"  my  hostess 
asked. 

"Because  you  make  me  think  of  them," 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  look  like  his  paint- 
ings?" 

"I  rather  think  you  look  like  his  poems: 
you  are  the  embodiment  of  them." 

"And  am  I  this  to  you?" 

"Yes,  you  are  this  to  me.  Ever  since  I 
first  saw  you  I  have  been  drawn  to  you.  By 
rights  I  ought  to  be  somewhere  else  to-night, 
but  I  am  with  you.    It  was  of  you  I  was 
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thinking  when  you  came  into  my  room.  Do 
you  know,  I  do  not  even  know  your  name. 
That  does  not  matter,  though,  for  to  me  you 
are  my  Rossetti  lady." 

The  Turkish  woman  sat  on  the  divan,  near 
me,  her  fingers  playing  with  my  loose  hair. 

"You  are  a  sweet-scented  little  bride," 
she  said,  irrelevantly.  "Where  is  the  bride- 
groom, Uttle  one?" 

"Your  slave  just  gave  me  a  heliotrope 
bath,"  I  explained;  "and  as  for  the  bride- 
groom, I  am  afraid  his  grandsire  died  heir- 
less." 

'^Yavroum,  you  are  a  very  dear  person, 
and  I  hope  some  day  you  will  know  the  joy 
of  being  a  wife."  She  was  silent  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  asked,  suddenly:  "Shall  I  tell 
you  why  I  insisted  so  stron^y  at  the  bath 
party  that  you  should  come  to  see  me?" 

"Then  it  wasn't  because  you  liked  me?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dear  little  flower  of  the  pome- 
granate tree.  The  minute  my  eyes  met 
yours  I  knew  that  I  Uked  you,  and  I  knew 
that  you  belonged  to  us  oriental  women. 
This  is  why  I  a^ed  you  to  come.  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  to  do  something  for  me,  something 
which  I  can  only  trust  to  few;  and  if  I  come 
to  you  with  my  troubles  the  first  minute  of 
your  being  under  my  roof,  it  is  because  I  do 
not  want  you  to  feel  that  after  you  have 
broken  bread  with  me  you  will  be  obliged  to 
do  what  you  would  not  wish  to.  I  will  tell 
you  everything,  and  if  when  you  have  heard 
me  you  wish  to  go  away  and  foiget  me,  the 
little  boat  you  came  in  is  waiting  fbr  you." 

My  pulse  quickened.  What  could  she  be 
going  to  ask  me  to  do? 

"Fawwim,"  she  went  on,  "before  I  tell 
you  anything,  do  you  know  where  this  dwell- 
ing of  mine  is?" 

"No,  you  asked  me  to  meet  the  boatman 
so  late  that  I  scarcely  know  in  which  part  of 
the  country  it  is." 

"  I  am  very  glad.  I  want  you  not  to  know, 
for  your  own  sake." 

Every  word  she  spoke  seemed  to  add  to 
the  romance  of  the  situation.  I  was  to  learn 
the  story  of  my  Rossetti  poem,  and  I  felt  sure 
that  it  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  wonder- 
ful love  story.  Bits  of  all  the  oriental  tales 
I  knew  came  thronging  to  my  mind.  I  was 
afraid  to  utter  a  word,  lest  I  should  break  the 
spell  and  she  should  withhold  her  confidence 
from  me.  In  my  sojourn  among  the  Turkish 
women  I  had  always  been  expecting  to  come 
across  some  wonderful,  out-of-the-common 


romance;  but  their  lives,  when  seen  near,  were 
generally  as  uneventful  as  the  most  conven- 
tional Western  life.  Now,  at  length,  I  felt 
that  I  was  to  learn  of  one  that  would  come 
up  to  my  expectations. 

"I  was  once  a  very  beautiful  woman,"  my 
hostess  began  in  the  simple,  unself-conscious 
manner  of  the  East. 

"MashaUahl  are  you  not  now?"  I  cried. 
"I  would  give  my  soul  to  look  like  you." 

She  smiled. 

"Yes,  I  know  I  am  good  looking  still;  but 
a  woman  nearing  thirty  is  not  the  same  as  at 
twenty;  and  when  I  was  twenty  I  was  very 
beautiful  indeed.  I  was  bom  and  brought 
up  in  Asia  Minor,  where  my  father  was 
a  governor.  My  maternal  grandmother,  a 
woman  of  advanced  ideas,  sent  a  French  lady 
to  educate  me,  when  I  was  only  three;  and 
when  I  was  fifteen,  and  my  mother  died,  I 
was  brought  to  Constantinople  and  married 
to  my  husband,  who  is  ten  years  older  than  I 
am.  Three  children  were  bom  to  us,  and 
my  life  ought  to  have  been  very  happy.  And 
it  would  have  been  if  my  head  had  not  been 
full  of  French  stories.  I  read  all  the  time, 
and  it  made  me  feel  that  I,  too,  had  the  right 
to  be  a  heroine. 

"One  day,  when  I  was  twenty  years  old, 
I  was  going  from  my  home  to  Foimdokli  in 
my  little  catque.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon  and 
I  had  my  feredji  thrown  back  a  little,  and 
only  had  my  veil  around  my  face,  not  over  it. 
In  mid-stream  we  met  another  catque  in 
which  was  a  young  foreigner.  When  he  saw 
me,  he  cried  something  aloud  in  his  own 
tongue,  and  from  his  look  I  knew  that  it  was 
of  me  he  spoke.  So  I  drew  my  veil  close 
over  my  face  and  brought  the  feredji  around 
me.  This  did  not  discourage  the  man,  how- 
ever, and  he  ordered  his  caique  to  follow 
mine.  It  was  a  vety  dangerous  thing  he 
did,  and  had  my  eunuchs  been  with  me  there 
Would  surely  have  been  trouble. 

"He  followed  us  to  where  we  were  going, 
and  then  went  away,  apparently  thinking 
that  that  was  my  home.  Two  days  later  I 
had  partly  forgotten  the  incident,  though  I 
did  think  a  good  deal  of  the  man  and  his  good 
looks,  when  his  boat  happened  to  meet  mine 
again.  He  exclaimed,  this  time  in  French: 
'At  last  I  have  found  her!' 

"I  don't  need  to  go  into  particulars,  but 
that  man  did  everything  in  his  power  to  come 
into  my  life.  My  husband  was  away  at  the 
time,  and  I  was  alone,  and  lovesick,  perhaps. 
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The  foreign  man  managed  to  send  me  letters. 
At  first  I  resented  his  writing  to  me,  and 
would  hardly  read  them;  but  he  was  very 
young  and  handsome,  and  he  wrote  me  such 
letters  as  they  write  in  books,  and  my  head 
became  so  turned  by  the  romance  of  it  that 
some  months  after  the  time  he  first  met  me, 
I  left  my  husband,  my  home,  and  my  babies, 
and  went  with  him." 

My  Rossetti  lady  had  been  telling  me  her 
history  in  such  a  quiet,  restrained  voice  that 
at  first  even  this  climax  did  not  seem  star- 
tling. 

''Have  I  told  you  that  he  was  an  English- 
man, and  what  they  call  a  lord  in  his  coun- 
try? He  took  me  to  Scotland,  and  there 
married  me.  The  fiirst  three  years  went  like 
a  dream.  He  did  not  keep  me  behind  lat- 
ticed windows,  but  he  kept  me  under  closer 
watch  than  I  had  ever  been  before,  and  guard- 
ed me  as  if  he  could  never  be  sure  of  me; 
though  I  was  constantly  in  society  and  saw 
a  great  deal  of  that  world  which  had  always 
been  such  a  mystery  to  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  loved  him  during  those  three  years 
or  not.  All  I  can  say  is  that  my  life  was  like 
a  picture  book  whose  leaves  were  turned  very 
fast.  He  took  me  to  his  mother.  He  was 
an  only  son,  and  she  was  very  kind  to  me. 
I  do  not  think  that  besides  his  mother  anyone 
knew  that  I  was  Turkish.  He  took  me  to  his 
court,  and  I  met  his  queen;  and  we  went 
from  one  place  to  another  all  over  Europe. 
He  was  very  rich  and  liberal,  and  everywhere 
we  went  I  had  a  house  of  my  own,  but  I  was 
always  a  prisoner. 

"It  was  in  the  south  of  France  that  my 
baby  was  bom.  To  think  that  Allah  could 
bless  such  a  union  with  his  most  wonderful 
gift!''  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  to  her 
heart.  '^  It  was  a  little  giil,  and  Edgar  named 
her  Hope,  because  he  said  she  was  the  hope 
that  I  at  last  belonged  to  him  entirely. 

"When  they  put  the  baby  into  my  arms  I 
knew  why  Allah  had  sent  her  to  me.  It  was 
like  the  breaking  of  a  spell,  the  lifting  of  a 
veil  from  my  clouded  vision,  and  I  saw  my 
past  life,  my  husband,  and  my  babies  loom 
up  as  if  from  another  world.  From  that 
minute  I  had  no  peace  of  mind.  Whether 
asleep  or  awake  there  was  only  one  thought 
with  me:  my  husband.  I  began  to  remember 
all  the  little  things  he  had  done  and  said  to 
me,  and  gradually  I  began  io  worship  him. 
I  wanted  him  as  I  never  knew  before  that  one 
human  being  could  want  another.    And  all 


that  time  I  was  loved,  almost  devoured,  by 
the  man  who  had  taken  me  away  from  my 
home.  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  began  to 
plan  and  plan  how  I  might  go  back  to  my 
own  people  and  my  own  country. 

"When,  as  a  girl,  I  had  read  about  Euro- 
pean life  it  had  seemed  to  me  so  attractive, 
so  wonderful.  But  when  I  came  to  taste  it, 
it  was  empty  and  bitter.  European  women 
have  no  friends,  as  we  understand  them. 
They  have  no  leisure  hours  to  think  and  to 
dream,  and  to  come  to  know  themselves  and 
their  God.  They  do  not  even  have  time  to 
take  care  of  their  children;  and  nurses,  with 
whom  they  would  not  for  anything  in  the 
world  associate  themselves,  are  intrusted 
with  the  sacred  duty  of  forming  their  chil- 
dren's minds.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  sacred 
in  a  European  woman's  life,  at  least,  yav- 
routn,^'  she  modified  her  statement,  "not  in 
the  lives  of  the  women  I  have  seen.  Do  you 
know,  little  bride  of  the  river,  that  though 
Edgar  had  kept  me  so  close  to  him,  lots  of 
men  had  told  me  things  they  had  no  business 
to  tell  me.  Oh  I  I  was  sick  of  it  all.  Not 
once  in  all  those  dreary  years  had  I  met  with 
people  who  said,  'If  AJlah  wishes  it,'  *If  it  is 
the  will  of  Allah.'  But  I  prayed  and  prayed 
to  my  great  Allah  to  let  me  return  to  my  own 
people.    And  he  heard  my  prayer. 

"We  were  in  Scotland,  and  an  imde  of  Ed- 
gar's died,  leaving  him  an  estate  and  money. 
Edgar  had  to  go,  and  could  not  take  me  with 
him  because  I  was  ill.  As  soon  as  he  went 
out  of  the  house  I  took  pen  and  paper  and 
poured  my  whole  heart  out  with  it,  and  sent 
it  to  my  husband.  I  implored  him  to  take 
me  back,  even  if  he  now  had  other  wives;  to 
give  me  just  a  little  comer,  from  which  I 
could  watch  him  and  be  near  him. 

"I  sent  the  letter,  and  waited.  How  slow 
the  days  were,  and  at  the  end  of  each  there 
came  a  letter  from  Edgar  full  of  his  wild 
love  for  me,  which  sickened  my  heart.  Two 
weeks  had  gone  by;  Edg^r  was  to  come  back 
soon  now,  and  no  reply  had  reached  me. 

"One  evening  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  room, 
the  tears  trickling  down  on  my  breast,  the 
footman  came  to  tell  me  that  a  tall,  dark 
gentleman,  who  refused  to  give  his  name, 
wished  to  see  me.  I  ran  downstairs,  and 
there  in  the  hall  stood  my  husband. 

"He  took  me  into  his  arms,  tears  and  all, 
and  an  hour  later  I  escaped  with  him,  and 
came  back  to  my  home.  Before  I  left  Scot- 
land I  wrote  a  letter  to  Edgar,  telling  him 
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that  my  husband  had  come  for  me,  and  that 
I  was  going  home  to  my  people. 

"KaiTtniw,  can  you  believe  it,  but  my 
husband  still  loved  me,  and  my  place  in  his 
heart  was  still  empty  and  waiting  for  me. 
He  forgave  all;  for  he  understood. 

"A  month  had  not  gone  by  when  Eklgar 
was  in  Constantinople.  He  came  straight 
to  my  husband  and  accused  him  of  stealing 
me  away  from  him.  It  was  a  very  danger- 
ous thing  to  do,  and  any  other  man  than  my 
husband  would  have  had  him  killed  and 
thrown  into  the  Bosporus.  But  Ahmet  Ali 
ordered  the  carriage  and  told  Edgar  to  come 
with  him  and  see  me  in  my  Stamboul  home. 
There  he  brought  him  into  the  sitting  room 
and  left  him  with  me  alone. 

"When  Edgar  saw  me  he  held  out  his  arms 
for  me;  but  the  sight  of  him  filled  me  only 
with  loathing. 

"  I  can  never  forget  him,  never.  Yavroum, 
whatever  your  life  may  be,  be  careful  with 
men.  If  you  hurt  one  of  them,  and  he  turns  on 
you  his  sad  eyes,  they  will  follow  you  through 
life.  Sometimes  when  you  will  forget  and 
be  happy  plajang  with  your  baby,  that  baby 
will  look  at  you  as  the  man  did,  and  there 
will  be  no  joy  for  you.  If  you  ever  belong  to 
one  man,  even  though  you  may  think  that 
there  is  no  great  love  in  his  heart  for  you,  stay 
by  him,  and  do  no  wrong. 

"I  was  full  of  bitterness  that  day  for  Ed- 
gar. I  accused  him  of  having  done  me  a 
very  great  wrong,  though,  in  truth,  the  wrong 
was  mine.  When  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
love  him,  that  I  never  had  loved  him,  that  it 
was  a  silly  girl's  whim  that  took  me  to  him, 
I  think  he  would  have  killed  me  if  my  hus- 
band had  not  stepped  in.  Then  he  turned 
furiously  on  Ahmet,  and  would  have  killed 
him,  I  know,  had  not  Ahmet  been  too  quick 
and  too  strong  for  him.  He  had  a  white 
cloth,  wet  with  some  chemical,  in  his  hand, 
and  forced  this  over  Edgar's  face;  and  after 
a  terrible  struggle,  he  threw  him  to  the  floor, 
and  there  he  presently  lay  as  if  dead,  though 
Ahmet  said  he  was  only  unconscious.  Then 
instead  of  killing  him,  my  husband  had  him 
put  on  a  ship  that  was  going  away. 

**I  did  not  hear  of  him  again  until  two 
years  later,  when  Ahmet  told  me  that  Edgar 
had  been  killed,  and  that  his  child  was  under 
my  husband's  care.  And  now,  yavroum^  I 
come  to  where  I  must  ask  you  to  help  me. 
Edgar's  mother  is  having  search  made  every- 
where for  the  child;  even  the  Sultan  has  been 


approached  by  the  English  ambassador.  I 
want  you,  yavroum,  when  you  go  back  to 
America,  to  write  a  letter  to  her  and  tell  her 
that  Hope  is  happy  and  well;  and  that,  con- 
sidering that  she  has  Turkish  blood  in  her, 
we  are  bringing  her  up  as  a  noble  Osmanli 
woman  should  be  brought  up.  Should  the 
child,  however,  when  she  grows  to  be  a 
woman,  seem  imhappy  in  Turkey,  we  will 
send  her  back  to  her  in  England.  But  I  must 
teach  her  now,  while  she  is  little,  something 
of  the  greatness  of  Allah.  Here,  yavroum^ 
is  the  address  to  which  to  write." 

Mechanically  I  took  the  piece  of  paper 
with  the  address  on  it,  and  stared  at  my  Ros- 
setti  lady  as  she  finished  her  story,  and  made 
her  request. 

She  was  looking  at  me  imploringly. 

"You  will,  yavrouffty  will  you  not?  For  if 
the  old  duchess  makes  much  fuss,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  lose  the  child." 

"Are  vou  afraid  of  your  husband  killing 
it?"  I  asked. 

The  horror  in  her  face  showed  me  that  we 
had  got  beyond  the  bounds  of  p>ossibility. 

"Oh,  no!  only  she  might  have  to  be  sent 
into  Asia  Minor,  to  my  husband's  mother, 
and  then  I  should  not  have  the  chance  "to 
watch  over  her  myself,  and  to  give  her  back 
to  England,  if  she  should  desire  it." 

"if<2»Mm,  why  don't  you  send  her  now?" 
I  asked.  "She  is  English  through  her  father, 
and  she  is  the  only  child  that  grandmother 
has." 

My  Rossetti  lady's  face  was  again  nearly 
as  horror-stricken  as  before. 

"Give  the  child  to  be  brought  up  among 
that  godless  set  of  people.  No!  no!  I  could 
not  do  it!  Besides  my  pasha  would  never 
hear  of  it.  He  says  that  the  little  girl  is  part- 
ly I,  and  that  he  could  never  give  any  part  of 
me,  no  matter  how  small,  to  the  infidels." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  write  under  my  name 
or  yours?"  I  asked. 

"Neither,  yavroum.  Just  any  name,  and 
no  address.  I  shall  give  you  a  little  minia- 
ture of  the  child,  and  several  pictures.  Send 
them  to  the  grandmother,  and  tell  her  that 
once  a  year  pictures  and  news  of  the  child 
shall  be  sent  to  her,  and  that  little  Hope  is 
well  and  happy." 

"How  can  I  say  that,  since  I  have  not  seen 
the  child?"  I  protested,  rather  feebly. 

"You  shall  .see  her  to-morrow." 

I  was  not  happy  in  the  situation.  I  had 
had  my  fill  of  romance,  to  be  sure;  but  I  had 
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been  dragged  into  playing  a  part  in  it  that  I 
did  not  particularly  approve  of,  although  I 
knew  the  futility  of  trying  to  play  any  other 
part  than  that  assigned  to  me.  I  looked  out 
of  my  latticed  window  upon  the  Bosporus, 
and  as  I  looked  the  mystery  of  the  East  again 
stole  over  my  senses.  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
the  woman,  slim  and  graceful,  and  of  a  beauty 
that  I  could  well  believe  had  inspired  the  love 
it  had  in  two  men  of  alien  races,  and  my 
Western  prejudices  fell  from  me. 

**Dear  hanum/'  I  said,  **I  will  do  what 
you  ask  me  to  do."  Then  emboldened  by 
the  favor  I  was  going  to  do  for  her,  I  asked, 
as  perhaps  only  in  that  dark  room  of  another 
world,  I  could  have  asked:  "  Do  you  love  your 
husband  as  much  as  you  thought  you  did?" 

She  leaned  over  and  took  my  hand. 

"Dear  little  blossom,  you  don't  know 
what  love  is,  do  you?  I  love  my  husband  a 
million  times  more  than  I  ever  did  befor^ 
though  the  past  can  never  be  undone,  and 
whenever  I  feel  my  husband's  eyes  upon  me 
I  shudder  at  the  thought  that  he  may  possi- 
bly be  thinking  of  that  other  man.  A  woman 
can  never  belong  to  two  men — ^never!  A 
woman  is  a  flower,  and  cannot  be  touched 
by  two  persons  without  being  polluted.  The 
past  always  comes  between,  yavraum;  but 
out  of  that  sorrow.  I  can  be  a  good  mother, 
a  good  wife,  now  when  the  storm  no  longer 
blows,  though  the  trees  have  fallen,  and  the 
wreckage  is  all  around  me." 

She  leaned  forward  on  the  divan,  held  her 
palms  upward,  and  prayed  to  her  God: 

**0  Allah,  take  care  of  the  living,  and  for- 
give the  dead!" 

It  seemed  all  in  keeping  with  the  night  and 
the  woman,  looking  more  than  ever  like  the 
embodiment  of  a  poem,  a  greater  poem  now 
than  Rossetti  ever  wrote.  She  was  the  East 
itself:  the  jnysterious  East,  with  its  strange 
ideas  of  love,  and  death,  and  of  religion. 

After  one  of  those  silences  that  seem  a  nat- 
ural part  of  an  oriental  conversation,  my 
Rossetti  lady  drew  me  to  her  and  kissed  me, 
saying: 

"Little  crest  of  the  wave,  you  have  helped 
to  give  peace  to  one  who  has  brought  storm 
to  life.  May  the  doing  of  this  for  me  be  re- 
warded with  a  fund  of  happiness  from  which 
you  may  draw  daily."  She  rose  to  her  feet 
as  she  spoke.  "Come,  let  us  go  down  where 
you  can  meet  my  lord  and  my  children." 

They  were  in  the  dining  room,  and  had 
apparently  been  awaiting  us;  for  along  the 


wall  stood  a  row  of  motionless  slaves,  one 
hand,  in  military  style,  straight  down  at  their 
sides,  the  other  supporting  the  dishes  that 
were  on  their  heads. 

"This  is  my  husband,"  said  my  hostess, 
putting  my  hand  into  that  of  Ahmet  Pasha. 
*  *  Our  American  friend. " 

"We  are  happy  to  have  you  among  us, 
young  hanutn;  and  this  anniversary  of  our 
great  pattishah  will  be  doubly  celebrated  by 
us  hereafter,"  he  said,  with  simple  sincerity. 

Ahmet  Pasha  was  a  Saracen  evidently,  not 
a  Turk,  and  as  I  looked  at  him  I  did  not  won- 
der that  my  Rossetti  lady  had  left  the  Eng- 
lishman and  come  back  to  him:  I  only  won- 
dered that  she  had  ever  left  him.  In  his 
splendid  uniform  and  his  decorations  he  was 
an  almost  ideal  hero.  I  was  surprised  at  his 
taking  dinner  with  us,  but  heard  later  that  he 
always  ate  with  his  wife  except  when  there 
were  Turkish  women  present. 

The  children  were  very  pretty  and  healthy 
looking,  and  most  devoted  to  their  mother. 
After  the  meal  was  over  we  were  taken  to  the 
Sultan's  palace,  where  a  midnight  banquet 
was  served  to  a  thousand  pashas  and  foreign 
grandees.  We  women  sat  with  the  women 
of  the  palace  in  the  gardens,  watching  the 
fireworks,  and  refreshed  with  sweets  and 
sherbets  every  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Home  again,  and  my  Rossetti  lady  took 
me  to  her  room  and  showed  me  the  necklace 
of  red  rubies  her  husband  had  given  her  that 
day,  as  is  customary  on  public  anniversaries, 
and  the  neglect  of  which  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  notice  of  impending  divorce. 
Next  she  opened  her  jewelry  box  and  asked 
me  to  choose  from  it  anything  that  took  my 
fancy,  since  she  wished  to  give  me  something. 
While  we  were  examining  the  jewels,  and 
when  she  had  begun  to  let  down  her  hair, 
Ahmet  Pasha  sent  word  to  ask  if  he  might 
come  in  and  join  our  conversation.  The 
Turks  quite  often  turn  night  into  day  when 
the  fancy  takes  them.  We  did  that  night; 
thus  not  going  to  bed  until  after  five  o'clock. 

As  we  sat  there  on  the  divan,  my  Rossetti 
lady  had  her  hair  loose  on  her  shoulders, 
except  for  a  ribbon  holding  it  back  from  her 
face.  Ahmet  Pasha  gathered  a  strand  of  it 
in  his  fingers,  and  turned  to  me. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  exquisite 
in  your  life?"  he  asked. 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  it. 

"Nor  is  there  a  woman  more  charming," 
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he  said,  his  Turkish  politeness  not  permitting 
him  to  declare  in  the  presence  of  another 
that  she  was  the  most  charming  of  all. 

My  Rossetti  lady  took  his  hand  and  kissed 
it  in  sUence;  and  I  thought  I  saw,  together 
with  love,  the  gratitude  of  a  woman  who  has 
sinned  and  has  been  forgiven. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  the  Turkish 
lady  came  to  the  house.  With  her  were  her 
slaves  and  a  child.  At  once  I  recognized 
whose  child  it  must  be. 

I  took  her  on  my  lap,  and  spoke  to  her  hi 
English. 

"Little  girlie,  what  is  your  name?" 

The  child  looked  at  her  mother,  put  her 
little  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  whispered: 

"I  am  mother's  little  Hope.  But  they  call 
me  Salih^  Hanum  now." 

"Do  you  like  things  here?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  and  soon  I  am  coming  back  to  live 
with  mother,"  and  with  the  words,  she  scram- 
bled down  and  ran  to  my  Rossetti  lady. 

This  day  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  any 
of  the  household  of  Ahmet  Pasha.  Two 
months  later  I  left  Constantinople  for  Naples, 
where  I  was  to  meet  the  boat  for  America. 
The  steamer  was  one  of  those  semi-freight 
affairs  that  carry  more  cargo  than  passengers, 
and  spent  a  day  or  two  each  at  some  eight 
ports  before  reaching  Naples.  On  the  quay, 
as  I  w^as  embarking  at  Constantinople,  a 
young  Englishman  had  been  introduced  to  me 
by  a  member  of  the  Greek  Legation.  We  two 
were  the  only  first-class  passengers  who  made 
the  whole  trip  to  Naples,  and  naturally  we 
became  well  acquainted  by  the  time  we 
reached  Sicily. 

The  night  that  the  boat  stopped  at  Palermo 
we  were  sitting  on  deck.  It  was  a  warm  Oc- 
tober night,  brilliant  with  starlight,  a  night 
whose  witchery  plays  the  mischief  with  the 
tongues  of  people.  My  Englishman  lost  the 
reserve  that  he  might  have  kept  under  a 
northern  sky,  and  began  to  tell  me  why  he 
had  come  to  Turkey. 

"It  was  a  wild  goose  chase,"  he  said,  "and 
I  tell  you  I  never  wish  again  to  have  much 
to  do  with  your  Turkish  friends.     I  was  hunt- 


ing for  a  child,  the  child  6f  my  cousin;  but 
I  might  as  well  have  been  trying  to  kidnap 
the  Sultan."  And  interlarded  with  "don't 
you  know's"  and  "fahncy's,"  he  told  me 
the  story  which  two  months  before,  again 
on  a  wonderful  southern  night,  gloriously 
illuminated,  a  Turkish  woman  had  told  to 
me. 

"You  see  Edgar  could  not  stand  it,"  he 
concluded.     "Two  years  after  she  left  him 
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he  blew  his  brains  out.  No  one  knew  the 
woman  was  Turkish,  except  his  mother,  and 
now  myself.  I  met  her  once,  and  I  tell  you 
she  was  the  kind  of  a  woman  a  man  would 
go  mad  over.  Immediately  after  Edgar's 
death  the  child  was  stolen,  and  my  aunt 
was  almost  prostrated  by  it.  That  is  why 
I  have  been  hunting  through  Turkey  for 
her." 

"What  makes  you  think  that  the  child  is 
in  Turkey?"  I  asked,  making  my  voice  as 
steady  as  I  could. 

"  Oh,  the  husband  sent  a  letter  from  Paris, 
saying  that  he  had  taken  the  child  to  bring 
up  in  the  true  faith;  but  you  see  we  don't 
know  where  they  are.  We  don't  even  know 
that  they  live  in  Constantinople,  and  Turkey 
is  beastly  big  when  you  go  on  a  hunt  like  mine. 
All  the  same,  I  have  an  idea  that  had  I  stayed 
much  longer  in  the  capital  I  should  have  dis- 
appeared, too,  and  no  one  would  ever  have 
heard  of  me  again,  although  I  had  the  help 
of  the  Embassy." 

My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  lights  of  Paler- 
mo, and  on  Monte  Pelegrino  beyond,  and  I 
did  not  speak.  Perhaps  my  English  friend 
thought  I  was  not  as  much  interested  in  his 
account  as  I  might  have  been.  If  he  had 
only  known  how  interested  I  was! 

I  thought  of  the  addressed  envelope  down 
in  my  trunk,  and  of  the  miniature  and  the 
photographs  of  an  English  child.  But  this 
was  not  mine  to  tell,  nor  would  it  have  helped 
him  if  I  had. 

The  lights  of  Palermo  twinkled  cheerily  at 
us  across  the  water;  but  behind  them  Monte 
Pelegrino  seemed  to  loom  sardonically,  as  if 
it  were  amused  at  the  tiny  struggles  of  the 
insects  at  its  feet,  who  called  themselves  men. 


THE    BREAD    LINE 

By  JAMES  OPPENHEIM 

WORLD'S  waste,  do  you  hunt  waste  bread  of  millions?    Vast  lo  the  starred  night  rolls 
Our  hundred  thousand  acres  of  City,  soul'd  with  four  million  souis, 
Four  millions,  laid  between  sheets,  asleep,  night-long  extinct,  theii;  walls 
Windowed,  their  streets  hushed — but  I  wake:  I  hear  your  loud  footfalls 

In  the  city's  heart:  I  see  you  crowd  yon  pavement  under  stars, 
I  see  the  arc  lights,  the  dark  stores,  this  bakery,  and  the  cars 
Flash-roaring — lo,  this  scene  is  real,  real  as  the  terrible  pity 
Tightening  the  hearti    Here  throbs,  laid  bare,  the  agony  of  the  dtyl 

No,  these  men  are  no  theater  scene:  they  are  live  quivering  souls: 
Their  life  is  real;  they  are  real  as  1;  real  as  this  Farth  that  rolls: 

0  the  long  chain  of  human  flesh,  the  long  live  line  of  Pain, 
One  agony  after  another  fed  with  the  bread  that  we  disdain! 

1  might  have  been,  had  Fate  swerved  slight,  yon  shivering  agony — 
I  marvel  that  I  am  some  other!    Oh,  if  I  now  were  he. 

Empty  with  hunger,  hunting  waste  bread,  would  1  not  yearn  to  die? 
But  is  yon  bloodshot  brain-lit  body  as  human-divine  as  1? 

As  I?    If  this  dumb  Agony  could  bridge  the  wordless  gulf 

Of  brain,  he  might  say:  "Lo,  I  am  I,  a  world  unto  myself — 

Those  stars,  this  Earth,  this  street,  these  men,  these  hands — they  are  not  I: 

No,  I  am  I;  something  apart;  remote.     Through  my  lips  I  cry, 

Not  through  your  lips.    Blows  in  my  heart  the  breath  of  God  that  sweeps 
The  suns,  and  power  is  on  me:  lo,  I  gather  the  great  Deeps, 
Lit  with  the  light  of  distant  worlds:  yea,  I  drink  in,  compact 
The  Deeps,  and  give  them  out  in  love,  in  words,  in  passionate  act. 

What  world  can  gather  light  of  skies  and  with  this  light  create? 

I  am  toiler;  yea,  I  am  human  father;  I  came  through  Birth's  blood-gate 

Soul  among  dust:  I  work  on  dust:  love,  and  have  given  breath 

To  a  child,  and  now  through  glories  of  Pain  I  sweep  lo  the  wind-up — Death! 

Whence  came  I?     Lo,  two  tiniest  cells  of  life  swam  into  one, 

Grew  to  a  birth  of  seven  pounds — a  babe — and  thus  begun. 

This  child  grew  into  man:  O  God,  I  am  that  twofold  cell 

Glimmering  with  brain,  and  feeling  throes  of  Heaven  and  pangs  of  Helll 


And  hidden  vast  within  my  skull  is  that  which  at  the  Mission 

At  the  soft  sweet  songs,  at  the  heart's  deep  voice,  bursts  into  fires  of  Visioti, 

Till  I  feel,  see— see  God!    O  God,  that  Brother  long  unguessed. 

Yet  real,  and  loved  as  once  wasi — ^yea,  on  my  Mother's  breast!" 

O  Soul,  this  man  is  I  myself!    Yea,  his  own  tender  mother 

Knew  his  heart's  humanness!    Soul  to  Soul,  we  two  are  brother  and  brotherl 

Yea,  in  yon  shape  I  find  myself!    Then  shall  I  make  a  sign 

Of  brotherhood^    Shall  I  taJte  his  hand,  shall  1  take  his  life  in  mine? 

Have  we  not  dreamed  of  brotherhood,  when  all  men  shall  be  Man, 
One  Nalion,  yea,  one  Human  Hearth,  one  world-wide  Comrade-Clan? 
We  dream— yet  soft!     Arc  these  men  dreams?     O  God,  their  pangs  are  real; 
Have  done  with  dreams!    Here  are  live  facts  to  test  your  dreamed  Ideal. 

Have  I  sweated  my  soul  in  deathless  service  that  I  can  pierce  another 
Through  flesh  and  brain  and  filth  and  sin,  ^nd  claim  him  as  my  brother? 
Must  I  not  ask  a  god  of  myself  ere  I  can  live  like  a  god? 
Only  a  Christ  can  share — not  bread — but  his  soul  with  the  world's  downlrod! 

Oh,  how  can  I,  half  ape,  half  god,  dare  dream  that  I  am  fit 
For  Brotherhood!    The  world's  evil,  and  the  wild  havoc  of  it. 
Come,  after  all,  home  to  just  me!    Yea,  is  not  humankind 
But  I  vast  multiplied?    On  me  man's  burden  has  declined! 

Get  back  to  Self:  there  lies  the  foe:  there  lies  the  Social  Vice: 
Get  down  and  kneel  before  the  Soul:  prate  not  of  Paradise 
Built  up  on  scattered  money  and  ease — not  there  our  God-streaked  goal- 
No,  but  the  kingdom  within,  within!    Save  and  creat%  the  Soul! 

Is  there  no  hope  then  for  the  worid?    Shall  we  leave  in  the  clod 

These  Souls?  .  .  .  O  Uttie  man  of  talk,  you  have  forgotten  God! 

What  if  yon  man,  or  I,  or  you,  are  in  Hell's  fire  hurled. 

Missing  life's  dajnties — burnt  and  ablaze  in  the  flames  of  a  terrible  World — 

Yea,  the  terrible  World  beneath  Results — (these  buildings,  glories,  names) — 
Yet  down  there  God  is  among  the  fires,  among  the  boiler  frames — ■ 
In  the  slide  of  the  shafts,  in  the  whistle  of  wheels,  my  ear  can  hear  Him  talk! 
And  the  poor  live  in  Eternity — even  the  sinners  walk 

Through  God — O  underworld  that  lifts  our  fed  souls  to  the  sun — 
O  underworld  where  souls  are  suns — which  is  the  godlier  one. 
He  on  his  Cross,  or  I  at  my  table?     O  thoughts  I  tremble  of! 
To-morrow  my  soul  goes  into  my  toil:  and  God,  I  remember  love. 


"A  nvimmtr  taught  fuel't  koal  !< 
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|N  that  September  afternoon 
in  the  year  1609,  when  the 
Half'Moofiy  with  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  men 
aboard,  dropped  anchor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
which  was  thereafter  to 
bear  the  discoverer's  name,  the  wonders  of 
the  magnificent  harbor  were  hidden  from 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  navigators  by  mist  and 
heat  haze.  The  next  morning  the  Halj- 
Moon  glided  a  pace  inland.  Three  great 
rivers  seemed  to  open  before  her — ^the  Hud- 
son, East  River,  and  one  of  the  channels 
around  Staten  Island.  On  the  4th,  while  the 
small  boat  went  ahcbd  to  sound,  some  sailors 
rowed  ashore  to  fish.  Tradition  savs  that 
the  first  white  men  to  set  foot  on  shore  in 
New  York  harbor  landed  on  Coney  Island, 
thou^  there  is  no  proof  it  was  not  Staten 
Island;  for  the  ship  lay  anchored  beside  both. 
The  wind  blew  so  hard  this  night  that  the 
anchor  dragged  over  bottom  and  the  Half- 
Moon  poked  her  prow  into  the  sands  of 
Staten  Island,  ''but  took  no  hurt,  thanks  be 
to  God,"  adds  Robert  Juet,  ship's  astronomer 
and  keeper  of  the  log. 

Signal  fires  made  of  burning  driftwood, 
and  flames  shooting  up  through  hollow  trees, 
had  rallied  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  marvel  of 
a  house  afloat  on  the  sea.  Objects  like  be- 
ings from  heaven  seemed  to  live  on  the  house, 
so  the  poor  Indians  thought;  and  they  began 
burning  sacrificial  fires  and  sent  runners 
beating  up  the  wise  men  of  all  the  tribes.  A 
religious  dance  was  begun  typifying  welcome. 
Spies  watching  throu^  the  foliage  came  back 


with  word  that  one  of  the  Manitous  was  chief 
of  all  the  rest;  for  he  was  dressed  in  a  bright 
scarlet  cloak  with  something  on  it  bright  as 
the  sun.  They  did  not  know  a  name  for  the 
gold  lace  worn  by  Hudson  as  commander. 
When  the  Manitou  with  the  gold  lace  w^ent 
ashore  at  what  is  now  Richmond,  Staten  Is- 
land, Indian  legend  says  that  the  chiefs  gath- 
ered round  in  a  circle  under  the  oaks  and 
chanted  to  the  rhythmic  measures  of  a  dance 
an  ode  of  welcome.  The  natives  accom- 
panied Hudson  back  to  the  Half-Moon  with 
gifts  of  maize  and  tobacco;  "a  friendly  peo- 
ple," Hudson's  manuscript  describes  them. 

Two  days  passed  in  the  Narrows  with  in- 
terchange of  gifts  between  whites  and  In- 
dians. On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Hudson 
sent  Colman  and  four  men  to  sound  what  is 
now  known  as  Hell  Gate.  The  sailors  went 
on  to  the  Battery,  the  southernmost  point  of 
New  York  City  as  it  is  to-day,  finding  "lands 
pleasant  with -grass  and  flowers  and  goodly 
oaks,"  the  air  crisp  with  the  odor  of  autumn 
woods.  With  the  yellow  sun  aslant-  the 
painted  autumn  forests,  it  was  easy  to  forget 
time.  The  day  passed  in  idle  wanderings. 
At  dusk,  rain  began  to  fall.  This  extin- 
guished "the  match  lighters"  of  the  men's 
muskets.  Launching  their  boat  again,  they 
were  rowing  back  to  the  Half-Moon  through 
a  rain  fine  as  mist  when  two  canoes  with  a 
score  of  warriors  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
dusk.  Both  parties  paused  in  mutual  amaze- 
ment. Then  the  warriors  uttered  a  shout 
and  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  before 
the  astonished  -  sailors  could  defend  them- 
selves.   W^as  the  attack  a  chance  encounter 
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with  hostile  Indians,  or  had  "the  moccasin 
telegram"  brought  news  of  the  murderous 
raid  on  the  Penobscot?  One  sailor  fell  dead, 
shot  through  the  throat.  Two  of  the  other 
four  men  were  injured.  Muskets  were  wet 
and  useless.  In  the  dark,  the  men  had  lost 
the  ship.  The  tide  began  to  run  with  a  high 
wind.  The  men  threw  out  a  grapnel.  It 
did  not  hold.  All  night  in  the  rain  and  dark 
the  two  uninjured  navigators  toiled  at  the 
oars  to  keep  from  drifting  out  to  sea.  Day- 
light brought  relief.  The  enemy  had  re- 
treated; and  the  Half -Moon  lay  not  far  away. 
By  ten  of  the  morning  they  reached  the  ship. 
The  dead  man,  who  was  the  Englishman, 
Colman,  was  rowed  ashore  and  buried  at  a 
place  named  after  him — Colman's  Point. 
As  the  old  Dutch  maps  have  a  Colman's 
Punt  marked  at  the  upper  end  of  Sandy 
Hook,  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
burial  place. 

A  wall  of  boards  was  now  erected  round 
the  decks  of  the  Half-Moon  and  men  at  arms 
kept  posted.  Indians,  who  came  to  trade 
that  day  affected  ignorance  of  the  attack,  but 
wanted  knives  for  their  furs.  Hudson  was 
not  to  be  tricked.  He  refused,  and  per- 
mitted only  two  savages  on  board  at  a  time. 
Two  he  clothed  in  scarlet  coats  like  his  own, 
and  kept  on  board  to  guide  him  up  the  chan- 
nel of  the  main  river. 

The  farther  he  advanced,  the  higher  grew 
the  shores.  First  were  the  ramparts,  walls 
of  rock,  topped  by  a  fringe  of  blasted  trees. 
Then  the  coves  where  cities  like  Tarr\'town 
nestle  to-day.  Then  the  forested  peaks  of 
the  Highlands  and  West  Point  and  Pough- 
keepsie,  with  the  oaks  to  the  river's  edge. 
Mist  hung  in  wreaths  across  the  domed  green 
of  the  mountain  called  Anthony's  Nose. 
Mountain  streams  tore  down  to  the  river 
through  a  tangle  of  evergreens;  and  in  the 
crisp,  nutty,  autumn  air  was  the  all-pervasive 
resinous  odor  of  the  pines.  Mountains  along 
the  Hudson,  which  to-day  scarcely  feel  the 
footfall  of  man  except  for  the  occasional 
hunter,  were  in  Hudson's  time  peopled  by 
native  mountaineers.  From  their  eerie  nests 
they  could  keep  eagle  eye  on  the  surrounding 
country  and  swoop  down  like  birds  of  prey 
on  all  intruders.  As  the  white  sails  of  the 
Half-Moon  rattled  and  shifted  and  flapped 
to  the  wind  tacking  up  the  river,  thin  col- 
umns of  smoke  rose  from  the  heights  around, 
lights  flashed  from  peak  to  peak  like  watch 
fires,  the  signals  of  the  mountaineers.     From 


the  beginning  of  time  they  had  dwelt  secure 
on  these  airy  heights.  What  invader  was  this 
gliding  up  the  river,  sails  spread  like  wings? 

By  the  13  th  of  September  the  Half -Moon 
had  passed  Yonkers.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  it  anchored  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Catskills.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  it  lay 
at  poise  on  the  amber  swamps,  where  the 
river  widens  near  modem  Albany.  Either 
their  professions  of  friendship  had  been  a 
farce  from  the  first,  or  they  were  afraid  to  be 
carried  into  the  land  of  the  Mohawks;  but 
the  two  savages,  who  had  come  as  guides, 
sprang  through  the  portholes  near  Catskill 
and  swam  ashore,  running  along  the  banks 
shouting  defiance. 

Below  Albany,  Hudson  went  ashore  with 
an  old  chief  of  the  country.  "He  was  chief 
of  forty  men,"  Hudson's  manuscript  records, 
"whom  I  saw  in  a  house  of  oak  bark,  circu- 
lar in  shape  with  arched  roof.  It  contained 
a  great  quantity  of  com  and  beans,  enough 
to  load  three  ships,  besides  what  was  growing 
in  the  fields.  On  our  coming  into  the  house, 
two  mats  were  spread  to  sit  upon  and  food 
was  served  in  red  wooden  bowls.  Two  men 
were  dispatched  in  quest  of  game,  who 
brought  in  a  pair  of  pigeons.  They  likewise 
killed  a  fat  dog  and  skinned  it  in  great  haste 
with  shells.  The  land  is  the  finest  for  cul- 
tivation that  ever  I  in  my  life  set  foot  upon." 
Hudson  had  not  found  a  passage  to  China; 
but  his  soul  was  satisfied  with  his  life's  labor. 

Above  Albany  the  river  became  shoaly. 
Hudson  sent  his  men  forward  twice  to  sound; 
but  thirty  miles  beyond  Albany  the  water 
was  too  shallow  for  the  Half -Moon. 

While  the  boats  were  sounding,  the  con- 
spirators were  at  their  usual  mischief.  In- 
dian chiefs  had  come  on  board.  They  were 
taken  down  to  the  cabin  and  made  gloriously 
drunk.  All  went  merrilv  till  one  Indian  fell 
insensible.  The  rest  scampered  in  panic 
and  came  back  with  offerings  of  their  most 
precious  possession,  wampum,  for  the  chief's 
ransom.  When  they  secured  him  alive,  they 
brought,  in  gratitude,  more  presents,  wam- 
pum and  venison.  To  this  escapade  of  the 
mischief -making  crew,  moccasin  rumor  added 
a  thousand  exaggerations  which  came  down 
in  Indian  tradition  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  After  the  drunken  frenzy,  leg- 
end says,  the  white  men  made  a  great  ora- 
tion promising  to  come  again.  When  they 
returned  the  next  year,  they  asked  for  as 
much  land  as  the  hide  of  a  bullock  would 
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cover.  The  Indians  granted  it;  but  the  white 
men  cut  the  buffalo  hide  to  strips  narrow  as 
a  child's  finger  and  so  encompassed  all  the 
land  of  Manahat  (Manhattan).  The  whites 
then  built  a  fort  for  trade.  The  name  of  the 
fort  was  New  Amsterdam.  It  grew  to  be  a 
mi^ty  city.  Such  are  Indian  legends  of  New 
York's  beginnings.  They  probably  have  as 
much  truth  as  the  story  of  Rome  and  the  wolf. 

On  September  23d  the  Half-Moan  turned 
her  prow  south.  The  Hudson  lay  in  all  its 
autumn  glory,  a  glassy  sheet  walled  by  the 
painted  woods  now  gorgeous  with  the  frost 
tints  of  gold  and  scarlet  and  carmine.  The 
ship  anchored  each  night  and  the  crew  wan- 
dered ashore  hatching  pirate  plots.  Finally 
they  presented  their  ultimatum  to  Hudson. 
They  would  slay  him  if  he  dared  to  stir  for 
Holland.  Weakened  by  the  death  of  Col- 
man,  the  English  were  helpless  against  the 
Dutch  mutineers.  Perhaps  they  too  were  not 
averse  to  seizing  the  company's  ship  and 
becoming  sea  rovers  along  the  shores  of  such 
a  land.  At  least  one  of  them  turned  pirate 
the  next  voyage.  Twice  the  Half-Moon  was 
nin  aground,  at  Catskill  and  at  Esopus; 
intentionallv,  or  because  Hudson  dared  not 
send  his  faithful  Englishmen  ahead  to  sound. 

Near  Anthony's  Nose  the  wind  is  com- 
pressed with  the  force  of  a  huge  bellows;  and 
the  little  ship  anchored  in  shelter  from  the 
edd)ing  gale.  Signal  fires  had  rallied  the 
mountain  tribes.  As  the  ship  lay  windbound 
on  the  night  of  October  ist,  the  Indians 
floating  about  in  their  dugouts  grew  daring. 
One  dimbed  the  rudder  and  stole  Juet's 
clothes  through  the  cabin  window.  Juet 
shot  him  dead,  red-handed  in  the  act,  and 
gave  the  alarm  to  the  rest  of  the  crew.  With 
a  splash  the  Indians  rushed  for  shore,  pad- 
dling and  swimming;  but  a  boatload  of 
^ite  men  pursued  to  regain  the  plunder. 
A  swimmer  caught  Juet's  boat  to  upset  it. 
The  ship's  cook  slashed  the  Indian's  arm  off 
and  he  sank  like  stone.  It  was  now  dark; 
but  Hudson  slipped  downstream  away  from 
danger.  Near  Harlem  River  the  next  after- 
noon one  himdred  hostile  Indians  were  seen 
ambushed  on  the  east  bank.  Led  by  the 
guides,  who  had  escaped  going  upstream,  two 
canoes  slipped  under  the  Half-M ootids  rudder 
and  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows.  Muqh  as 
Hudson  must  have  disliked  to  open  his  pow- 
der magazines  to  mutineers,  arms  were  hand- 
ed out.  A  spatter  of  musketry  drove  the  In- 
dians a  gunshot  distant.    Three  savages  fell. 


Then  there  was  a  rally  of  the  Indians  to  shoot 
from  shore  near  what  is  now  Riverside  Drive. 
Hudson  trained  his  cannon  on  them.  Two 
more  fell.  Persistent  as  hornets,  out  they 
sallied  in  canoes.  This  time  Hudson  let  go 
every  cannon  on  that  side.  Twelve  savages 
were  killed. 

The  Half 'Moon  then  glided  past  Hopoghan 
(Hoboken)  to  safer  anchorage  on  the  open 
bay.  It  was  October  4th  before  she  passed 
through  the  Narrows  to  the  sea.  Here  the 
mutiny  reached  a  climax.  Hudson  could  no 
more  ignore  threats.  The  Dutch  refused  to 
steer  the  ship  to  Holland,  where  punishment 
would  await  them.  Juet  advised  wintering 
on  Newfoundland,  where  there  would  be 
other  Englishmen;  but  Hudson  allayed  dis- 
content by  promising  not  to*  send  the  guilty 
to  Holland  if  they  would  steer  the  ship  to 
England;  and  to  Dartmouth  in  Devon  she 
came  on  November  7,  1609. 

What  was  Hudson's  surprise  to  learn  that 
he  had  become  an  enormously  important 
personage!  The  Muscovy  Gentlemen  of 
London  did  not  purpose  allowing  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  passage  toward  the  pole  to  pass 
into  the  service  of  their  rivals,  the  Dutch. 
Hudson  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  own 
country  and  had  to  send  his  report  to  Hol- 
land through  Van  Meteren,  the  consul.  The 
Half -Moon  returned  to  Holland  and  was 
wrecked  a  few  vears  later  on  her  wav  to  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Hudson's 
crew  went  down  with  her.  The  odd  thing 
was  that  while  Hudson  was  valued  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  polar  regions,  the  discovery 
of  Hudson  River  added  not  one  jot  to  his 
fame.  In  fact,  one  historian  of  that  time 
declares:  "Hudson  achieved  nothing  at  all 
in  1609.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  exchange  mer- 
chandise for  furs."  Nevertheless,  the  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  were  rigging  out  ships 
to  establish  a  trading  factory  on  the  entrance 
of  that  newly  discovered  river.  Such  was  the 
founding  of  New  York.  Moneybags  sneer 
at  the  dreamer;  but  they  are  quick  to  trans- 
mute dreams  into  gold,  though  three  hundred 
years  were  to  pass  before  any  of  the  gold 
drawn  from  his  dreams  was  applied  toward 
erecting  Hudson  a  memorial. 

VANISHING   DOWN   THE   LONG   TRAIL 

Three  years  almost  to  a  day  from  the  time 
he  set  out  to  pursue  his  phantom  dream  along 
an  endless  trail  Hudson  again  set  sail  for  the 
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mystic  north.  This  time  the  Muscovy  Gen- 
tlemen did  not  send  him  as  a  company,  but 
three  members  of  that  company,  Smith,  Wol- 
stenholme,  and  Digges,  supplied  him  with 
the  bark  Discovery,  In  his  crew  of  twenty 
were  several  of  his  former  seamen,  among 
whom  was  the  old  mate,  Juet.  Provisions 
were  carried  for  a  year's  cruise.  One  Cole- 
bume  went  as  adviser;  but  what  with  the 
timidity  of  the  old  crew  and  the  officious  ig- 
norance of  the  adviser  stirring  up  discontent 
by  fault-finding  before  the  boat  was  well  out 
of  Thames  waters,  Hudson  was  obliged  to 
pack  Colebume  back  on  the  first  craft  met 
home-bound.  The  rest  of  the  crew  com- 
prised the  usual  proportion  of  rogues  im- 
pressed against  their  will  for  a  voyage  which 
regular  seamen  feared. 

Having  found  one  great  river  north  of  the 
Chesapeake,  Hudson's  next  thought  was  of 
that  arm  of  the  sea  south  of  Greenland,  which 
Cabot  and  Frobisher  and  Davis  had  all  re- 
ported to  be  a  passage  as  large  as  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  to  Greenland  Hudson  steered 
the  Discovery  in  April,  1610.  June  saw  the 
ship  moored  off  Iceland  under  the  shadow 
of  Hekla's  volcanic  fires.  Smoke  above  Hek- 
la  was  always  deemed  a  sign  of  foul  weather. 
Twice  the  Discovery  was  driven  back  by 
storm;  and  the  storm  blew  the  smoldering 
fears  of  the  unwilling  seamen  to  raging  dis- 
content. Bathing  in  the  hot  springs,  Juet, 
the  old  mate,  grumbled  at  Hudson  for  sailing 
north  instead  of  to  that  pleasant  land  they 
had  found  the  previous  year.  The  impressed 
sailors  were  only  too  ready  to  listen;  and  the 
wrongheaded,  foolish  old  mate  waxed  bolder. 
He  advised  the  men  "to  keep  muskets  loaded 
in  their  cabins;  for  they  would  need  firearms; 
and  there  would  be  bloodshed  if  the  master 
persisted  going  by  Greenland."  And  all  un- 
conscious of  the  secret  fire  beginning  to  bum 
against  him  was  Hudson  on  the  quarter-deck 
gazing  westward,  imagining  that  the  ice  bank 
seen  through  the  mirage  of  the  rosy  north 
light  was  Greenland  hiding  the  goal  of  his 
hopes.  All  to  be  done  was  to  round  Cape 
Farewell,  south  of  Greenland;  and  the  pas- 
sage that  led  to  the  South  Sea  would  be  won! 

It  was  July  when  the  boat  reached  the 
southern  end  of  Greenland;  and  if  the  crew 
had  been  terrified  by  Juet's  tales  of  ice  north 
of  Asia,  they  were  panic-stricken  now;  for  the 
icebergs  of  America  were  as  mountains  are 
to  molehills  compared  to  the  ice  floes  of 
Asia.    Before,  Hudson  had  cruised  the  east 


coast  of  Greenland.  There  the  ice  continents 
of  the  p>olar  world  can  disport  themselves  in 
an  ocean's  spacious  area;  but  on  the  west  of 
Greenland  ice  fields  the  area  of  Europe  are 
crunched  for  four  hundred  miles  into  passages 
narrower  than  the  Mediterranean.  To  make 
matters  worse,  up  these  passages  jammed 
with  icebergs  washed  as  hard  as  adamant, 
the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic  tide  flings  against 
the  southward  flow  of  the  Arctic  waters.  The 
result  is  the  famous  "furious  overfall,"  the 
nightmare  of  northern  seamen,  a  cataract  of 
waters  thirty  feet  high,  flinging  themselves 
against  the  natural  flow  of  the  ice.  It  is  a 
battle  of  blind  fury,  ceaseless  and  tireless. 

Hudson  Strait  may  be  described  as  a  great 
arm  of  the  ocean  curving  to  an  inland  sea  the 
size  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  each  end  the 
strait  is  less  than  fifty  miles  wide,  lined  and 
interspread  with  rocky  islands  and  dangerous 
reefs.  Inside,  the  strait  widens  to  a  bread^Jj 
of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles. 
Ungava  Bay  in  the  strait  is  a  cuplike  basin, 
which  the  wash  of  the  iron  ice  has  literally 
ground  out  of  Labrador's  rocky  shore.  Half- 
way up  the  strait  at  Savage  Point,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  Hudson  Strait 
suddenly  contracts.  This  is  known  as  the 
Second  Narrows.  The  mountainous,  snow- 
clad  shores  converge  to  a  sharp  funnel.  Into 
this  funnel  pours  the  jammed,  churning  mael- 
strom of  ice  floes  the  size  of  a  continent;  and 
against  this  chaos  flings  the  Atlantic  tide. 

Carried  with  the  current  southward  from 
Greenland,  sometimes  slipping  into  the  long 
"tickles"  of  water  open  between  the  floes, 
again  watching  their  chance  to  follow  the 
calm  sea  in  the  rear  of  some  giant  iceberg, 
or  else  mooring  to  some  ice  raft  honeycombed 
by  the  summer's  heat  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  ram  the  hull,  the  Discovery  came  to  Un- 
gava Bay,  Labrador,  in  July.  This  is  the 
worst  place  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  ice. 
Old  whalers  and  Moravian  missionaries  tell 
that  the  icebergs  at  Ungava  are  often  by 
actual  measurement  nine  miles  long;  and, 
washed  by  the  tide,  they  have  been  ground 
hard  and  sharp  as  steel.  It  is  here  they  begin 
to  break  up  on  their  long  journey  southward. 

An  island  of  ice  turned  turtle  close  to  Hud- 
son's ship.  There  was  an  avalanche  of  fall- 
ing seas.  "Into  the  ice  we  put  for  safety," 
says  the  old  record.  "Some  of  our  men  fell 
sick.  I  will  not  say  it  was  for  fear,  though 
I  saw  small  sign  of  other  grief."  Just  west- 
ward lay  a  great  open  passage  now  known  as 
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Hudson  Strait;  so  the  island  in  Ungava  Bay 
was  called  Desire  Provoked.  Plainly,  the 
navigators  could  not  remain  anchored  here; 
for  between  bergs  they  were  in  danger  of  a 
crush;  and  the  drift  might  cany  them  on  any 
of  the  rock  reefs  that  rib  the  bay. 

Juet,  the  old  mate,  raged  against  the  mad- 
ness of  venturing  on  such  a  sea.  Henry 
Green,  a  penniless  blackguard,  whom  Hud- 
son had  picked  off  the  streets  of  London  to 
act  as  secretary,  now  played  the  talebearer, 
fomenting  trouble  between  master  and  crew. 
"Our  master,"  says  Prickett,  one  of  Digges's 
servants,  who  was  on  board,  "was  in  de- 
spair." Taking  out  his  chart,  Hudson  called 
the  crew  to  the  cabin  and  showed  them  how 
they  had  come  farther  than  any  explorer  had 
yet  dared.  He  put  it  plainly  to  them:  would 
they  go  on,  or  turn  back?  Let  them  decide 
once  and  for  all,  and  no  repinings!  There, 
on  the  west,  was  the  passage  they  had  been 
seeking.  It  might  lead  to  the  South  Sea. 
There,  to  the  east,  the  way  home.  On  both 
sides  was  equal  danger — ^ice.  To  the  west 
was  land.  Thiey  could  see  that  from  the 
masthead^  To  the  east,  between  them  and 
home,  the  width  of  the  ocean. 

The  crew  were  divided;  but  the  ice  would 
not  wait  for  arguments  and  seesawings.  It 
was  crushing  in  on  each  side  of  the  Disc&very 
with  an  ominous  jar  of  the  timbers.  All 
hands  were  mustered  out.  By  the  usual  de- 
vices in  such  emergencies,  such  as  blowing 
up  the  ice  at  the  prow,  towing  away  obstruc- 
tions, rowing  with  the  ship  in  tow,  all  fenders 
down  to  protect  the  sides,  the  steel-shod  poles 
proding  off  the  icebergs,  the  Discovery  was 
hauled  to  open  water;  and,  as  if  the  very  sign 
that  the  crew  needed,  water  opened  to  the 
west.  There  came  a  spurt  of  wind.  The 
Discovery  spread  her  sails  to  the  breeze  and 
carried  the  vacillating  crew  forward.  For  a 
week  they  had  lain  imprisoned.  By  the  nth 
of  July  they  were  in  Hudson  Strait  on  the 
north  side  and  had  anchored  at  Baffin  Land, 
whkh  Hudson  named  God's  Mercy. 

That  night  the*  men  were  allowed  ashore. 
It  was  a  desolate,  silent,  mountainous  region 
that  seemed  to  lie  in  an  eternal  sleep  as  of 
death.  Birds  were  in  myriads,  their  flacker 
but  making  the  profound  silence  more  cav- 
ernous and  ominous.  When  a  sailor  uttered 
a  shout,  there  was  no  answer  but^  the  echo  of 
his  own  voice,  thin  and  weird  and  lonely, 
as  if  he,  too,  would  be  swallowed  up  by  those 
deathly  silences  if  he  remained  in  this  for- 


saken region.  Men  ran  over  the  ice  chasing 
a  polar  bear.  Others  went  gunning  for  par- 
tridge. The  hills  were  presently  rocketing 
with  the  crash  and  echo  of  musketry.  Prick- 
ett climbed  a  high  rock  to  spy  ahead.  Open 
water  lay  to  the  southwest.  It  was  like  a  sea, 
perhaps  the  South  Sea,  and  to  the  southwest 
Hudson  steered  past  Charles  and  Salisbury 
islands,  through  "a  whurling  sea,"  the  Second 
Narrows,  between  two  high  headlands,  the 
island  of  Digges  Cape  on  one  side.  Cape 
Wolstenholme  on  the  other,  putting  into  what 
may  have  been  Port  Laperriere  on  Digges 
Island.  Except  for  two  or  three  government 
stations  where  whaling  captains  foregather 
in  log  cabins,  the  whole  region  from  Ungava 
Bay  to  Digges  Island,  four  hundred  miles, 
practically  the  whole  length  of  the  strait  on 
the  south,  is  as  unexplored  to-day  as  when 
Hudson  sailed  those  waters. 

The  crew  went  ashore  hunting  partridge 
over  the  steep  rocks  of  Digges  Island  and  ex- 
amining stone  caches  of  the  absent  Eskimos. 
Hudson  took  a  careful  observation  of  the 
sea.  Before  him  lay  open  water;  beyond 
was  sea,  a  sea  to  the  south !  Was  it  the  South 
Sea?  The  old  record  says  he  was  proudly 
confident  it  was  the  South  Sea;  for  it  was 
plainly  a  sea  as  large  as  the  Baltic  or  Medi- 
terranean. Fog  falling,  cannon  were  set 
booming  and  rocketing  among  the  hills  to  call 
the  hunters  home. 

It  was  now  August  4th.  A  month  had 
passed  since  he  entered  the  strait.  If  it  took 
another  month  to  go  back  through  it,  the 
boat  would  be  winterbound  and  could  not 
reach  England.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Keeping  between  the  east  coast  of  the  bay 
with  its  high  rocks  and  that  line  of  reefed 
islands  known  as  The  Sleepers,  the  Discovery 
pushed  on  south,  where  the  lookout  still  re- 
ported "a  large  sea  to  the  fore."  This  is  a 
region  which  at  this  late  day  in  the  worjd's 
history  still  remains  almost  unknown.  The 
men  who  have  explored  it'  could  be  counted 
on  one  hand.  Towering  rocks  absolutely 
bare  but  for  moss  with  valley  between  where 
the  spring  thaw  creates  continual  muskeg 
moss  on  water  dangerous  as  quicksands,  are 
broken  by  swampy  tracks;  and  near  Rich- 
mond, where  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany maintained  a  post  for  a  few  years,  the 
scenery  attains  a  degree  of  grandeur  similar 
to  Norway,  groves  covering  the  rocky  fiords, 
cataracts  shattering  over  the  precipices,  and 
lonely  vistas  opening  to  beautiful  meadows. 
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where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod.  But 
from  whatever  reason,  game  has  always  been 
scarce  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Legends  of  mines  have  been  told  by  the  In- 
dians; but  no  one  has  yet  found  the  mines. 

The  fury  of  Juet,  the  rebellious  old  mate, 
now  knew  no  bounds.  The  ship  had  vic- 
tuals for  only  six  months  more.  Here  was 
September.  Navigation  would  hardly  open 
in  the  strait  before  June.  If  the  boat  did 
not  emerge  on  the  South  Sea,  they  would  all 
,  be  winterbound.  The  waters  began  to  shoal 
to  those  dangerous  reefs  on  the  south  where 
the  Hudson  Bay  traders  have  lost  so  many 
ships.  In  hoisting  anchor  up,  a  furious 
oversea  knocked  the  sailors  from  the  cap- 
stan. With  a  rebound  the  heavy  iron  went 
splashing  overboard.  This  was  too  much 
for  Juet.  The  mate  threw  down  his  pole 
and  refused  to  serve  longer.  On  September 
loth  Hudson  was  compelled  to  try  him  for 
mutiny.  Juet  was  deposed  with  loss  of 
wages  for  bad  conduct,  and  Robert  Bylot  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  The  trial  showed  Hud- 
son'  he  was  slumbering  over  a  powder  mine. 
Half  the  crew  were  disaffected,  plotting  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  arms;  but  what  did  plots 
matter?  Hudson  was  following  a  vision, 
which  his  men  could  not  see. 

By  this  time  Hudson  was  several  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  strait,  and  the  inland  sea 
which  he  had  discpvered  did  not  seem  to  be 
leading  to  the  Pacific.  Following  the  south 
shore  to  "the  westernmost  bay  of  all,"  James 
Bay  on  the  west,  Hudson  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  the  South  Sea.  The  siren  of 
his  dreams  had  sung  her  fateful  song  till  she 
had  lured  his  hopes  on-  the  rocks.  He  was 
landbound  and  winterbound  in  a  desolate 
region  with  a  mutinous  crew. 

The  water  was  too  shallow  for  the  boat  to 
moor.  The  men  waded  ashore  to  seek  a 
wintering  place.  Wood  was  found  in  plenty 
and  the  footprint  of  a  savage  seen  in  the  snow. 
That  night,  November  2d,  it  snowed  heavily 
and  the  boat  crashed  on  the  rocks.  For 
twelve  hours  bedlam  reigned,  Juet  heading 
a  party  of  mutineers;  but  next  day  the  storm 
■  floated  the  keel  free.  By  the  loth  of  Novem- 
ber the  ship  was  frozen  in.  To  keep  up  the 
stock  of-  provisions,  Hudson  offered  a  reward 
for  all  game,  of  which  there  seemed  an  abun- 
dance; but  when  he  ordered  the  carpenters 
ashore  to  build  winter  quarters  he  could  se- 
cure obedience  to  his  conunands  only  by 
threatening  to  hang  every  mutineer  to  the 


yardarm.  In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  the 
gunner  died.  Henry  Green,  the  vagabond 
secretary,  who  received  no  wages,  asked  for 
the  dead  man's  heavy  greatcoat.  Hudson 
granted  the  request.  The  mutineers  re- 
sented the  favoritism;  for  it  was  the  custom 
to  auction  off  a  dead  man's  belongings  at  the 
mainmast,  and  in  the  cold  climate  all  needed 
extra  clothing.  Green  took  advantage  of  the 
apparent  favor  to  shirk  house  building  and 
go  off  to  the  woods  himting  with  a  rebellious 
carpenter.  Furious,  Hudson  turned  the  cov- 
eted coat  over  to  Bylot,  the  hew  mate. 

So  the  miserable  winter  dragged  on.  Snow 
fell  continuously  day  after  day.  The  frost 
giants  set  the  ice  whooping  and  crackling 
every  night  like  artillery  fire.  A  pall  of  gloom 
was  settling  over  the  ship  that  seemed  to  be- 
numb hope  and  benumb  effort.  Great  num- 
bers of  birds  were  shot  by  loyal  members  of 
the  crew,  but  the  ship  was  short  of  bread; 
and  the  cook  began  to  use  moss  and  the  juice 
of  tamarack  as  antidotes  to  scurvy.  As  win- 
ter closed  in,  the  cold  grew  more  intense. 
Stone  fireplaces  were  built  on  the  decks  of 
the  ship.  Pans  of  shot  heated  red  hot  were 
taken  to  the  berths  as  warming  pans.  On 
the  whole,  Hudson  was  fortunate  in  his  win- 
tering quarters.  It  was  the  most  sheltered 
part  of  the  bay  and  had  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  game  to  be  found  on  that  great  in- 
land sea.  Also,  there  was  no  lack  of  fire- 
wood. Farther  north  on  the  west  shore 
Hudson's  ship  would  have  been  exposed  to 
the  east  winds  and  the  Jce  drive.  Here  he 
was  secure  from  both,  though  the  cold  of 
James  Bay  was  quite  severe  enough  to  cover 
decks  and  beds  and  bedding  and  port  win- 
dows with  hoarfrost  an  inch  thick. 

Toward  spring  came  a  timid  savage  to  the 
ship  dra>^'ing  furs  on  a  toboggan  for  trade. 
He  promised  to  return  after  so  many  sleeps 
from  the  tribes  of  the  south;  but  time  to  an 
Indian  may  mean  this  year  or  next,  and  he 
was  never  again  seen.  As  the  ice  began  to 
break  up  in  May,  Hudson  sent  men  fishing 
in  a  shallop  that  the  carpenter  had  built;  but 
the  fishermen  plotted  to  escape  in  the  small 
boat.  The  next  time  Hudson  himself  led 
the  fishermen,  threatening  to  leave  any  man 
proved  guilty  of  plots  marooned  on  the  bay. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  threat.  The  men  re- 
membered it.  Juet,  the  deposed  mate,  had 
but  caged  his  wrath  and  was  now  joined  by 
Henry  Green,  the  secretary,  who  had  fallen 
from  favor.    If  these  men  and  their  allies 
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had  hunted  half  as  industriously  as  they 
plotted,  there  would  have  been  food  in  plenty; 
but  with  half  the  crew  living  idly  on  the 
labors  of  the  others  for  a  winter,  somebody* 
was  bound  to  suffer  shortage  of  food  on  the 
homeward  voyage.  The  traitor  thought  was 
suggested  by  Henry  Green  that  if  Hudson 
and  the  loyal  men  were  themselves  ma- 
rooned, the  rest  could  go  home  with  plenty 
of  food  and  no  fear  of  pimishment.  The  re- 
port could  be  spread  that  Hudson  had  died. 
Hudson  had  searched  the  land  in  vain  for 
Indians.  All  unconscious  of  tjie  conspiracy 
in  progress,  he  returned  to  prepare  the  ship 
for  the  home  voyage. 

The  rest  of  the  Discovery's  record  reads 
like  some  tale  of  piracy  on  the  South  Sea. 
Hudson  distributed  to  the  crew  all  the  bread 
that  was  left,  a  pound  to  each  man  without 
favoritism.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
his  voice  broke  as  he  handed  out  the  last 
of  the  food.  The  same  was  done  with  the 
cheese.  Seamen's  chests  were  then  searched 
and  some  pilfered  biscuits  distributed.  .  In 
Hudson's  cabin  were  stored  provisions  for 
fourteen  days.  These  were  to  be  used  only 
in  the  last  extremity.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  idle  mutineers  used  their  food 
without  stint.  The  men  who  would  not  work 
were  the  men  who  would  not  deny  themselves. 
When  Hudson  weighed  anchor  on  June  i8, 
1611,  for  the  homeward  trip,  nine  of  the  best 
men  in  the  crew  lay  ill  in  their  berths  from 
overwork  and  privations. 

One  night  Green  came  to  the  cabin  of 
Prickett,  who  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  agent  for 
the  ship's  owners.  Vowing  to  cut  the  throat 
of  any  man  who  betrayed  him.  Green  burst 
out  into  imprecations  with  a  sort  of  pot  valor 
that  "he  was  going  to  mend  it  or  end  it; 
go  through  with  it  or  die;  the  sick  men  were 
useless;  there  were  provisions  for  half  the 
crew  but  not  all " 

Prickett  bade  him  stop.  This  was  mutiny. 
Mutiny  was  punished  in  England  by  death. 
But  Green  swore  he  would  rather  be  hanged 
at  home  than  starve  at  sea. 

In  the  dark  the  whole  troop  of  mutineers 
came  whining  and  plotting  to  Prickett.  The 
boat  was  only  two  days  out  of  winter  quarters 
and  embayed  in  the  ice  halfway  to  the  strait. 
If  such  delays  continued,  what  were  fourteen 
days'  provisions  for  a  voyage?  Of  all  the  ill 
men,  Prickett  alone  was  to  be  spared  to  in- 
tercede for  the  mutineers  with  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  his  master.     In  vain  Prickett  pleaded 


for  Hudson's  life.  Let  them  wait  two  days; 
one  day;  twelve  hours!  They  called  him  a 
fool.  It  was  Hudson's  death,  or  the  death 
of  all!  The  matter  must  be  put  through 
while  their  courage  was  up!  Then,  to  add 
the  last  touch  to  their  villainy,  they  swore  on 
a  Bible  to  Prickett  that  what  they  contem- 
plated was  for  the  object  of  saving  the  lives 
of  the  majority.  Prickett's  defense  for  coun- 
tenancing the  mutiny  is  at  best  the  excuse  of 
a  weakling,  a  scared  fool.  He  couldn't  save 
Hudson;  so  he  kept  quiet  to  save  his  own 
neck.  It  was  a  black  windy  night.  The 
seas  were  moaning  against  the  ice  fields.  As 
far  as  human  mind  could  forestall  devilish 
designs,  these  mutineers  were  safe;  for  all 
would  be  alike  guilty  and  so  alike  pledged  to 
secrecy.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  the 
crew  were  impressed  seamen,  unwilling  sail- 
ors, the  blackguard  riffraff  of  London  streets. 
If  the  plotters  had  gone  to  bed,  Prickett 
might  have  crawled  above  to  Hudson's  cabin; 
but  the  mutineers  kept  sleepless  vigil  for  the 
night.  At  daybreak  two  had  stationed  them- 
selves at  the  hatch,  three  hovered  round  the 
door  of  the  captain's  cabin.  When  Hudson 
emerged  from  the  room,  two  men  leaped  on 
him  to  the  fore;  a  third,  Wilson,  the  bo 'swain, 
caught  and  bound  his  arms  behind.  When 
Hudson  demanded  what  they  meant,  they 
answered  with  sinister  intent  that  he  would 
know  when  he  was  put  in  the  shallop.  Then 
all  pretense  that  what  they  did  was  for  the 
good  of  the  crew  was  cast  aside.  They 
threw  off  all  disguise  and  gathered  round  him 
with  shouts  and  jeers  and  railings  and  mock- 
ery of  his  high  ambitions.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  the  Ideal  hooted  by  the  mob,  cruci- 
fied by  little-minded  malice,  misunderstood 
by  evil  and  designing  fools!  The  sick  were 
tumbled  out  of  berths  and  herded  above 
decks  till  the  shallop  was  lowered.  One  man 
from  Ipswich  was  given  a  chance  to  remain, 
but  begged  to  be  set  adrift.  He  would  rather 
perish  as  a  man  than  live  as  a  thief.  The 
name  of  this  hero  was  Philip  Staffe.  With 
a  running  commentary  of  curses  from  Henry 
Green,  Juet,  the  mate,  now  venting  his  pent- 
up  vials  of  spleen,  eight  sick  men  were 
lowered  into  the  small  boat  with  Hudson 
and  his  son.  Some  one  suggested  giving 
the  castaways  ammunition  and  meal.  Juet 
roared'  for  the  men  to  make  haste.  Wilson, 
the  guilty  bo'swain,  got  anchors  up  and  sails 
rigged.  Ammunition,  arms,  and  cooking 
utensils  were  thrown  into  the  small  boat. 
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The  Discovery  then  spread  her  sails  to  the 
wind — a  pirate  ship.  The  towrope  of  the 
small  boat  tightened.  She  followed  like  a 
despiairing  swinuner  climbing  over  the  wave 
wash  for  a  pace  or  two,  when  some  one  cut 
the  cable.  The  castaways  were  adrift.  The 
distance  between  the  two  ships  widened. 
Prickett,  looking  from  his  porthole  below, 
caught  sight  of  Hudson  with  arms  bound 
and  panic-stricken,  angry  face.  As  the  boats 
drifted  apart,  the  old  commander  shouted 
a  malediction  against  his  traitor  crew: 

"  Juet  will  ruin  you  all " 

"Nay,  but  it  is  that  villain,  Henry  Green," 
Prickett  yeUed  back  through  the  porthole; 
and  the  shallop  fell  away.  Some  miles  out 
of  sight  from  their  victims,  the  mutineers 
slackened  pace  to  ransack  the  contents  of  the 
ship.  The  shallop  was  sighted,  oars  going, 
sails  spread,  coming  over  a  wave  in  mad 
pursuit.  With  a  guilty  terror,  as  if  their 
pursuers  had  been  ghosts,  the  mutineers  out 
with  crowded  sails  and  fled  as  from  an 
avenging  demon.  So  passed  Henry  Hudson 
down  the  Long  Trail  on  June  21, 161 1. 

What  became  of  him?  A  silence  as  of  a 
grave  in  the  sea  rests  over  his  fate.  Not  the 
shadow  of  a  legend  illumines  his  last  hours. 
When  Radisson  came  overland  to  the  bay 
fifty  years  later,  he  found  an  old  house  "all 
marked  by  bullets."  Did  Hudson  take  his 
last  stand  inside  that  house?  Did  the  loyal 
Ipswich  man  fight  his*last  fight  against  the 
powers  of  darkness  there  where  the  Goddess 
of  Death  lines  her  shores  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead?  Also  the  Indians  told  Radisson 
childish  fables  of  a  "ship  with  sails"  having 
come  to  the  bay;  but  many  ships  came  in 
those  fifty  years:  Button's  to  hunt  in  vain  for 
Hudson,  Munck,  the  Dane's,  to  meet  a  fate 
worse  than  Hudson's. 

Hudson's  shallop  went  down  to  as  utter 
sQence  as  the  watery  graves  of  those  old  sea 
Vikings,  who  rode  out  to  meet  death  on  the 
billow.  A  famous  painting  represents  Hud- 
son huddled  panic-stricken  with  his  child 
and  the  ragged  castaways  in  a  boat  driving  to 
ruin  among  the  ice  fields.  Better  to  think 
as  we  know  last  of  him,  standing  with  bound 
arms  and  face  to  fate,  shouting  defiance  at 
the  fleeing  enemy.  They  could  kill  him,  but 
they  could  not  crush  him.  It  was  more  as  a 
Viking  would  have  Uked  to  die.  He  had  left 
the  world  benefited  more  than  he  could  have 
dreamed,  this  pathfinder  of  two  empires' 
commerce.     He  had  fought  his  fight.    He 


had  done  his  work.  He  had  chased  his  Idea 
down  the  Long  Trail.  What  more  could  the 
most  favored  child  of  the  gods  ask?  With 
one's  task  done,  better  to  die  in  harness  than 
rot  in  some  garret  of  obscurity  or  grow  gar- 
rulous in  an  imbecile  old  age — ^the  fate  of  so 
many  great  benefactors  of  humanity. 

It  needed  no  prophet  to  predict  the  end  of 
the  pirate  ship  with  such  a  crew.  They  quar- 
reled over  who  should  be  captain.  They 
quarreled  over  who  should  be  mate.  They 
quarreled  over  who  should  keep  the  ship's 
log.  They  lost  themselves  in  the  fog,  and  ran 
amuck  of  icebergs,  and  disputed  whether 
they  should  sail  east  or  west,  whether  they 
had  passed  Cape  Digges  leading  out  of  the 
strait,  whether  they  should  turn  back  south 
to  seek  the  South  Sea.  They  were  Hke  chil- 
dren lost  in  the  dark.  They  ran  on  rocks, 
and  lav  icebound  with  no  food  but  dried  sea 
moss  and  soup  made  of  candle  grease  boiled 
with  the  offal  left  from  partridge.  Ice  hid 
the  strait.  They  steered  past  the  outlet  and 
now  steered  back  only  to  run  on  a  rock  near 
the  pepper-colored  sands  of  Cape  Digges. 
Flood  tide  set  them  free.  They  wanted  to 
land  and  hunt,  but  were  iafraid  to  approach 
the  coast  and  sent  in  the  small  boat.  It  was 
the  28th  of  July.  As  they,  neared  the  breed- 
ing ground  of  the  birds,  Eskimo  kyacks 
came  swarming  over  the  waves  toward  them. 
That  day  the  whites  rested  in  the  Indian 
tents.  The  next  day  Henry  Green  hurried 
ashore  with  six  men  to  secure  provisions. 
Five  men  had  landed  to  gather  scurvy  (sor- 
rel) grass,  and  trade  with  the  fifty  Indians 
along  the  shore.  Prickett,  being  lame,  re- 
mained alone  in  the  small  boat.  Noticing  an 
Eskimo  boarding  the  boat,  Prickett  stood  up 
and  peremptorily  ordered  the  savage  ashore. 
When  he  sat  down,  what  was  his  horror  to 
find  himself  seized  from  behind  with  a  knife 
stroke  grazing  his  breast.  Eskimos  carry 
their  knives  by  strings.  Prickett  seized  the 
string  in  his  left  hand  and  so  warded  off  the 
blow.  With  his  right  hand  he  got  his  own 
dagger  out  of  his  belt  and  stabbed  the  assailant 
dead.  On  shore  Wilson,  the  bo'swain,  and 
another  man  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Strik- 
ing off  the  Indians  with  a  club.  Green,  the 
ringleader,  tumbled  to  the  boat  with  a  death 
wound.  The  other  two  men  leaped  down  the 
rocks  into  the  boat,  A  shower  of  arrows  fol- 
lowed, killing  Green  outright  and  wounding 
the  other  three.  One  of  the  rowers  fainted. 
The  others  signaled  the  ship  for  aid,  and 
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were  rescued.  Green's  body  was  thrown 
into  the  sea  without  shroud  or  shrift.  Of 
the  other  three,  two  died  in  agonies.  This 
encounter  left  only  four  well  men  to  man  the 
ship  home.  They  landed  twice  among  the 
numberless  lonely  islands  that  line  the  strait 
and  hunted  partridge  and  sea  moss  for  food. 
Before  they  had  left  the  strait  they  were  down 
to  rations  of  half  a  bird  a  day.  Juet,  the  old 
mate,  died  of  starvation  in  sight  of  Ireland. 
The  other  men  became  so  weak  they  could  not 
stand  at  the  helm.  Sails  flapped  to  the  wind 
in  tatters.  Masts  snapped  off  short.  Splin- 
tered yardarms  hung  in  the  ra^ed  rigging. 
It  was  like  an  ocean  derelict  or  a  haunted  craft 
with  a  maimed  crew.    In  September  land 


was  sighted  off  Ireland  and  the  joyful  cry  of 
"a  sail"  raised;  but  a  ship  manned  by  only 
four  men  with  a  tale  of  disaster,  which  coiJd 
not  be  explained,  aroused  suspicion.  The 
Discovery  was  shunned  by  the  fisher  folk. 
Only  by  pawning  the  ship's  furniture  could 
the  crew  obtain  food,  sailors,  and  pilot  to 
take  them  to  Plymouth,  Needless  to  say, 
the  survivors  were  at  once  clapped  in  prison 
and  Sir  Thomas  Button  sent  to  bunt  for 
Hudson;  but  Hudson  had  passed  to  his  un- 
known grave,  leaving  as  a  monument  the 
two  great  pathways  of  traffic  which  he  found 
— Ihe  Hudson  River  and  that  northern  in- 
land sea  which  may  yet  prove  the  Baltic  of 
America. 
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A   CONFESSION   AND   A   CONCLUSION 


WHAT  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  boy  ?  He  is  a 
dear  little  fellow,  no  doubt,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  his  mother  in  him  to  what  you  are,  he  is,  as  you  well 
know,  far  above  the  average — ^really  wonderful,  you  will 
admit.  Some  day,  however,  he  will  have  grown  up  and 
will  be  a  bigger  problem  than  now,  when  diet,  fresh  air 
enough,  and  regular  sleeping  hours  are  the  chief  questions. 
Your  father's  father,  way  down  underneath,  felt  that  your 
father  might  some  day  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
Your  father  planned,  as  he  watched  you,  in  your  shapeless, 
helpless  days,  for  some  great  future  for  you.  Are  you 
planning  as  hopefully  for  your  little  son  ? 


Are  the  times  out  of  joint,  or  has  America  changed,  that 
such  buoyant  optimism  no  longer  characterizes  the  young 
father  of  the  day  ?  Why  is  it  that  thirty  years  ago  a  young 
workman  who-  saw  a  big  house  or  a  handsome  equipage 
thought  gayly  ''I'll  have  one  like  that  some  day,"  or  ''My 
boy  shall  have  that  when  he  grows  up  " — ^why  is  it  that  to- 
day he  growls  "Why  should  he  have  all  these  things  while  I 
have  to  work  so  hard?"  and  then  denounces  wealth  and 
capital  ?  The  change  in  viewpoint  is  here.  We  all  see  it. 
Those  of  us  who  employ  others  feel  it  in  the  amount  of  work 
turned  out  and  in  the  different  spirit  shown  by  our  men. 
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The  politicians  feel  it  and  daily  make  stronger  appeals  to 
class  spirit  and  passion.  In  other  words  it  is  a  widely 
accepted  condition. 


Nevertheless,  as  you  watch  your  baby  don't  be  bitter,  but 
reflect  a  little  and  ask  yourself  if  it  is  a  real  condition  or 
merely  an  accepted  theory  that  confronts  us  ?  It  was  an 
accepted  theory  once  that  the  world  was  flat,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  it  from  being  round.  It  was  necessary  to 
fight  duels  once;  statutes  call  it  murder  now,  and  it  always 
was  murder.  While  there  is  life  there  must  be  either  growth 
or  decay,  progress  or  retrogression — never  a  standing  still,  a 
happy  mean.  That  is  the  Law,  unchanging,  unbreakable. 
There  is  undeniable  evidence  all  around  us  that  America 
is  growing,  progressing.  Why  then  these  megrims  ?  Have 
we  all  fallen  into  a  wrong  habit  of  thought,  just  as  the 
Puritans  fell  into  one  regarding  witchcraft?  Judge  Sewall 
lived  to  recant  and  repent.    Why  should  not  we? 


There  is  a  reason,  of  course,  for  this  popular  belief  and 
despondency,  unfounded  in  fact  though  it  be.  The  reason 
is  that  everybody  has  said  so,  just  as  everybody  used  to  say 
that  the  poor  old  women  of  Salem  held  communion  with  the 
Devil — a,  real,  personal,  horned  Devil  at  that — and  so  must 
be  hanged.  Why  do  they  say  it,  if  not  true  ?  Now  we  are 
on  the  trail !  What  do  you  talk  about  ?  Not  the  everyday 
things,  not  the  many  breakfasts  that  are  good,  but  the  few 
when  the  cereal  is  scorched,  the  toast  burned,  or  the  eggs 
stale.  We  have  been  so  big,  so  prosperous,  so  marvelous 
as  a  nation  that  it  has  become  commonplace.  Thereupon 
people  began  to  talk  of  the  exceptions,  the  weak  places,  the 
doubtful  phases,  the  discouraging  features,  ignoring  the 
unostentatious,  good,  hopeful  facts  of  growth  and  progress. 
In  the  craze  for  circulation — for  circulation  in  quantity 
ignoring  its  quality— the  magazines  have  sinned. 


We,  ourselves,  as  royalty  and  editors  may  say,  must 
confess  to  having  been  affected  somewhat  by  the  taint. 
In  searching  for  the  Interesting  all  of  us  have  overem- 
phasized the  Unusual  until  it  in  turn  has  seemed — only 
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seemed,  remember — the  Commonplace.  Newspapers  have 
done  their  share  in  spreading  the  Gossip  until  it  seemed  to 
be  the  Truth,  but  they  have  done  yeoman  service  of  late 
along  the  right  lines.  It  was  the  great  shock  of  the  panic  of 
1907  that  opened  blinded  eyes  to  the  light — and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  it.  Why  have  we  all  kept  our  eyes  shut  ?  The 
pity  of  it,  the  needless  sorrow  and  the  gloom! 


Look  at  your  boy  and  smile  with  hope.  There  is  always 
room  at  the  top,  only  there's  more  of  the  top  now,  and  it 
reaches  higher  than  ever  before.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
place  of  importance  in  this  land  which  is  filled  by  mere 
favor.  The  men  in  charge  have  fought  their  way  up — ^have 
earned  their  honors.  Out  of  twenty-foiu*  railroad  presi- 
dents who  met  a  few  months  ago  to  discuss  issues  only  two 
were  rich  men's  sons  and  one  of  them  has  since  been  replaced 
by  a  self-made  man.  Don't  stop  for  statistics  and  Grad- 
grindian  facts.  Look  around  for  yourself  and  see  the  truth. 
There  is  more  opportunity  to-day  in  America  than  at  any 
other  time  or  place  in  the  world's  history.  Look  at  the 
young  men  succeeding  to-day — thousands  of  them.  One  of 
the  leading  railroad  men  of  the  East  is  thirty-one  and  at 
thirteen  he  was  an  office  boy.  One  of  the  greatest  editors 
and  writers  in  the  country,  still  in  his  thirties,  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  top  in  a  mercantile  business  from  an  office 
boy's  job,  and  then  began  all  over  again  as  a  reporter  on 
what  he  had  spent  for  cigars,  and  reached  the  top  again. 


But  why  weary  ourselves  with  writing  examples  when 
anyone  may  see  them  for  himself,  if  he  will  only  look  around 
with  open  eyes?  When  he  does  look  around  he  will  find, 
if  he  look  wisely,  certain  basic  principles  involved — willing- 
ness to  work  hard,  readiness  to  work  more  and  with  cheer- 
fulness, thrift,  sobriety,  patience,  and  energy — all  simple, 
old-fashioned,  homely  virtues,  the  sort  of  things  Poor  Richard 
advised,  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  Netherlanders  rich 
and  prosperous,  the  same  spirit  that  has  given  Kennebec 
County  down  in  Maine  with  only  five  millionaires,  the  highest 
per  capita  bank  deposits  in  the  world,  the  same  spring  of 
action  that  has  made  oiu*  leaders  and  our  Captains  of 
Industry. 
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Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Talcott  Williams,  that  brilliant 
newspaper  man  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
wrote  to  a  boy  who  wanted  to  begin  newspaper  work :  The 
best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  say  what  Charles  Nordhoff 
said  to  me  fifteen  years  ago  when  I  began — the  only  man 
who  gets  ahead  is  the  man  who  does  more  than  his  day's 
work — for  I  have  found'  this  to  be  true.  Stephen  O'Meara, 
who  has  made  a  success  as  Police  Commissioner  in  Boston, 
an  office  unsought  but  accepted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  used 
to  tell  his  cub  reporters:  '^I  have  noticed  that  it  is  the  man 
who  does  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent  of  his  work  who 
gets  ahead."  A  railroad  president  in  Chicago,  once  a  simple, 
German  lad,  now  a  man  of  great  affairs  and  a  polished 
American,  explains  his  success  by  saying:  *'I  did  all  my 
own  work  and  some  of  the  work  the  other  fellow  wouldn't 
do.'' 


Be  of  good  cheer!  Start  your  boy  right,  give  him  courage, 
teach  him  to  work  and  to  save  and  never  to  be  discouraged. 
The  head  of  the  most  successful  electrical  manufacturing 
concern  in  the  country  says:  **We  can't  get  enough  good 
youngsters  that  we  can  push  ahead."  Let  him  be  one 
of  the  good  youngsters.  Others  are  doing  It.  Don't  spoil 
his  chances  by  teaching  him  pessimism  and  doubt.  Let 
him  be  up  and  doing.  The  trusts  are  nothing  but  buga- 
boos, not  real  menaces,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  in- 
creased the  openings  for  young  men  who  have  neither  money 
nor  pull,  nothing  but  brain  and  brawn  and  bravery. 


The  world's  not  out  of  joint,  but  most  of  us  have  been 
wearing  the  wrong  glasses,  so  that  we  have  seen  things 
twisted.  To  break  our  own  editorial  rule  and  be  merely  timely 
— that  is  all  the  panic  was.  Enough  people  got  scared  at 
the  same  time.  When  enough  people  are  hopeful  at  the 
same  time  the  boom  will'be  here.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
You  can  attribute  the  panic  to  whom  or  what  you  please. 
Each  of  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  in  part  to  blame. 


As  long  as  we  nave  broken  one  rule,  let  us  break  an- 
other,  and  talk  about  ourselves.    We  have  begun  what 
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is  really  a  new  magazine  with  this  issue.  It  is  only  a  begin- 
ning, and  it  will  be  even  better.  We  are  going  to  make 
Appleton's  so  good  that  our  readers  wlU  talk  about  it  and 
we  shall  get  more  and  more  readers  and  grow  and  grow 
in  every  way.  Appleton's  is  to  be  a  magazine  of  merit, 
but  without  a  "mission,"  except  to  be  more  interesting 
every  month. 


Interesting  as  this  youngster  of  ours  is  to  us,  let  us  go 
back  to  yours,  which  is  what  interests  you  even  more.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  be  American  and  to  train  him  up  the  same 
way.  Glory  in  our  growth,  our  strength,  our  industries, 
our  opportunities,  our  resources,  our  educational  advantages, 
our  hospitals,  and  our  charities.  Resume  the  old  Ameri- 
can superlative,  "the  greatest,  the  finest,  or  any  'est'  you 
please,  in  the  world."  It  is  our  birthright;  it  is  the  truth; 
and  it  is  what  has  made  America  what  it  is.  Take  the 
htickneyed  old  prairie  schooner  motto  "Pike's  Peak  or 
Bust!"  It  is  better  than  to  sit  by  the  roadside  and  wail. 
If  you  know  you  can't  get  ahead,  you  won't  get  ahead. 
But  if  you  know  you  will,  you  will.  That  is  the  epitome  of 
the  history  and  the  spirit  of  America.  Will  you  train  your 
boy  to  reap  the  rich  American  harvest,  or  will  you  whine 
and  let  some  little  foreign-bom  oi  mettle  take  the  place 
that  might  have  been  his?  Do  your  share  to  help  your 
son  and  better  yourself,  but  do  it  intelligently,  considering 
your  associate's  or  your  employer's  interests  at  least  as 
important  as  your  own.  That  is  the  intelligent  self-interest 
that  makes  for  success. 


So  when  you  look  at  the  baby  to-night  smile  with  him 
and  over  him  and  be  hopeful  for  his  future. 


HOW   THE    TRUTH    SAVED   THE    DAY 

By   GEORGE  C.   LAWRENCE 


W  does  the  public  know 
lings?    In  the  first  place  it 
oesn'l;  that  is,  il  has  lo 
e  taught  or  shown.     And 
has   to   be   shown   over 
nd  over  again.     The  very 
-nowledge  which  it  has  it  is 
prone  to  cast  to  the  winds  when  most  needed. 
How  then  is  the  fabric  built  up  and  main- 
tained ? 

In  rough  definition  the  sources  of  public 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  even  the  obvious,  if 
you  will,  are  three.  First  comes  experience; 
that  is,  the  knowledge  gained  at  first  hand. 
By  its  very  definition  it  is  small  and  relatively 
unimportant,  affecting  only  a  fractional  part 
of  the  public.  A  few  may  see  a  fire  or  a  rail- 
road wreck  or  a  prize  fight,  but  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  add  the  knowledge  of 
such  happenings  to  their  store  must  gain  their 
information  in  another  way.  The  most  vital 
factors  in  public  knowledge  are  excluded  from 
this  class. 

Second,  there  is  that  stratum  of  public 
knowledge  which  is  transmitted  by  word  of 
mouth.  Not,  of  course,  the  indefinite  "I 
hear,"  the  rumor  that  flies  from  the  housetops 
to-day  as  rapidly  as  in  the  days  of  Dido.  This, 
too,  is  a  mighty  factor,  but  chiefly  in  creating 
public  error,  and  against  it  the  forces  by 
which  truth  is  disseminated  must  forever 
battle.  In  this  class,  however,  there  is  a 
portion  of  positive  knowledge,  that  which  is 
gained  from  teachers,  lecturers,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  stage,  and  from  that  portion  of  daily 
intercourse  based  on  solid  sul)stance.  With 
the  advance  of  civilization  man  has  become 
more  and  more  an  unwilling  empiricist,  and 
that  portion  of  his  knowledge  which  he  holds 
so  lightly  and  acquires  so  vicariously,  so  far  as 
these  means  of  dissemination  is  concerned, 
has  diminished  steadily. 


On  the  third  source  the  public  depends, 
even  if  unconsciously,  for  the  greatest  part  of 
its  knowledge;  that  is,  on  what  it  reads  in 
books,  magazines,  and  thedail}'  papers.  The 
knowledge  gained  from  books  is,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  vehicle,  specialized.  The  issues, 
questions,  and  events  of  the  day  are  often 
history  before  they  can  be  treated  in  this 
form.  For  every  book  that  is  read  a  thousand 
magazines  and  papers  are  made  to  add  to  the 
formation  of  current  opinion.  These  are, 
and  are  more  and  more  becoming,  the  great 
factor  in  giving  the  public  information  on  all 
those  subjects  which  form  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  web  of  daily  life  and  intercourse. 

Magazines  in  America  are  a  mighty  force. 
The  raw  truth  which  is  furnished  by  the 
press  they  analyze,  digest,  and  apply  for  a 
public  prone  to  jump  at  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. The  spirit  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship is  in  these  publications  and  what  the 
busy  man  has  no  time  to  do  they  do  for  him. 

The  greatest,  the  overshadowing,  means  of 
forming  public  opinion,  the  mightiest  factor 
in  contributing  to  that  store  of  common 
knowledge  on  which  business  and  social  life 
is  based,  is  the  newspaper.  "What,"  is  the 
cry,  "do  I  rely  on  the  penny  sheet,  the 
chronicler  of  murder  and  sudden  death,  for 
the  knowledge  that  I  have?"  So  far  as  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  concerned,  yes,  un- 
equivocally yes.  "I  see  by  the  papers,"  is  the 
great  American  password.  Of  all  that  we 
know  of  current  events  the  worid  over  by  far 
the  largest  part  i.s  obtained  from  the  maligned 
newspajjers.  Stop  to  think,  you  who  hold 
the  obvious  obvious.  How  many  among  the 
millions  in  this  country  know  by  any  other 
means,  for  example,  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  President?  Not  one  in  ten  thousand. 
Run  yourself  fairiy  and  honestly  into  the 
gaping  comer  and  then  admit  that  you  know 
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it  because  you  read  it  in  the  papers.  How 
many  in  the  coimtiy,  except  by  this  means, 
know  that  there  actually  was  an  earthquake  in 
San  Francisco  or  a  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  or  any  one  of  the  million  happenings 
going  to  make  up  the  sum  of  daily  life  on  this 
old  earth,  which,  except  for  the  chroniclings  of 
the  daily  press,  might  never  have  happened  so 
far  as  a  large  part  of  the  public  is  concerned? 

Blink  the  fact  as  one  will,  the  press,  peddler 
of  truths  at  a  penny  a  thousand,  is  the  major 
factor,  not  alone  in  public  knowledge,  but,  as 
a  result,  in  the  advance  of  civilization  itself. 

"Truth,"  said  Goethe,  "must  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  because  error  is  practiced 
not  by  individuals,  but  by  the  masses."  That 
medium  which  can  and  does  repeat  the  truth 
over  and  over  again,  which  can  and  does  mini- 
mize the  practice  of  error  by  the  masses — ^which 
makes  obvious  the  obvious — ^is  necessarily  one 
of  the  mightiest  factors  in  development.  That 
is  what  the  American  press  is  doing  to-day 
and  has  been  doing  throughout  its  history. 

Concrete  examples  are  many,  but,  for  the 
case  in  hand,  the  most  broadly  illustrative 
best  serves  the  case.  The  country  recently 
passed  through  a  financial  panic  which, 
within  a  month  after  its  inception,  was  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "late  panic."  A  greater 
danger  was  escaped,  a  greater  calamity 
avoided,  and  how?  By  the  repetition  of  the 
truth  over  and  over  again  by  the  American 
press.    Let  us  see  how  it  worked  out. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  alwa3rs  harbin- 
gers of  disaster.  Prophets  of  this  cause  are 
not  entirely  without  honor  in  their  own  com- 
munities, for  a  certain  respectful  attention  at- 
taches to  him  who  predicts  hard  times,  backing 
his  argument  with  reason  however  fallacious. 
So  naturally  there  have  not  lacked,  as  there 
will  never  lack,  croakers  who  prophesied  hard 
times  for  almost  any  reason  under  the  sun. 
While  the  prophets  of  evil  raised  their  voices 
the  country  was  never  in  so  prosperous  a  con- 
dition. Suddenly,  toward  the  end  of  October, 
disaster  became  imminent  in  spite  of  all  the 
signs  of  prosperity.  Financial  institutions 
tottered,  the  money  center  of  the  country 
became  demoralized  almost  in  a  night.  An 
infection  to  stimulate  this  condition  seized 
thousands.  Banks  were  besieged.  The  panic 
spread  throughout  the  country.  The  financial 
centers  of  the  world  were  involved.  Ruin 
stared  millions  in  the  face.  Yet  one  month 
after  this  the  whole  situation  was  referred  to 
as  "the  late  financial  flurry." 


There  was  no  real  basis  for  a  panic,  and 
yet  the  public  seemed  to  demand  panic.  How 
then  was  the  terrifying  situation  ameliorated 
and  the  country  saved  from  a  financial  wreck 
of  tremendous  proportions?  Not  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions,  for  the  public  had 
that  and  threw  it  to  the  winds.  A  simple 
declaration  of  fear  on  the  part  of  a  score  of 
depositors  was  enough  to  start  a  run  on  any 
bank.  Institutions  were  toppling  on  every 
hand,  not  because  of  unsoundness  but  because 
of  the  inability  of  any  bank  to  liquidate  all 
its  liabilities  on  a  moment's  notice.  And  yet 
where  millions  talked  of  ruin,  and  fought 
madly  for  deposits  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, the  same  millions  in  December  spoke 
lightly  of  the  late  financial  flurry.  How  was 
this  salvation  worked?  Simply  by  the  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  of  the  true  conditions,  in 
the  light  of  which  a  panic  was  unwarranted. 
And  by  whom  was  the  truth  hammered  home? 
By  the  American  press.  There  was  no  other 
agency  to  do  it.  There  is  no  other  agency  so 
powerful  in  disseminating  the  truth.  At  the 
first  crash  the  newspapers  realized  that  con- 
ditions did  not  warrant  a  panic,  and  almost 
before  it  had  begun  they  were  pointing  out 
this  basic  truth.  On  the  cars,  in  oflOices,  or  on 
the  street,  the  omnipresent  American  ex- 
pression "I  see  by  the  papers"  quickly  be- 
came one  not  of  depression  but  of  hope. 
Why?  Because  the  optimism  of  true  con- 
ditions was  emphasized  by  the  press.  Many 
and  many  a  depositor  who  had  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  situation  turned  to  his  daily 
paper  and  was  comforted.  Many  and  many 
a  family,  removed  from  the  financial  centers, 
obtained  all  its  information  from  and  based  its 
action  on  the  information  purveyed  by  the 
press.  Just  so  fast  as  any  one  was  made  to 
understand  the  true  situation,  of  which  panic 
was  the  last  logical  outcome,  just  so  fast  as 
the  obvious  which  the  public  had  forgotten  in 
its  fear  was  made  obvious,  so  fast  was  the 
danger  of  panic  eliminated. 

The  public,  not  conditions,  were  sick,  and 
for  the  public  the  press  prescribed  simply 
allopathic  slugs  of  truth.  And  behold  the 
public  was  cured.  Day  after  day  the  press 
fought  to  bring  home  a  realization  of  the 
truth,  and  in  the  end  truth  conquered.  It 
fought  against  enormous  odds,  against  the 
susceptibility  of  the  mob,  against  the  tendency 
of  the  masses  made  up  of  individuals  cogni- 
zant of  truth  to  forget  it  and  practice  error, 
and  most  of  all  it  fought  against  the  vague 
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rumor  fl3ang  from  mouth  to  mouth  which  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  perpetuate  danger. 

"We  were  talked  to  death,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  one  perfectly  solvent  institution  in  the 
West  which  this  same  "rumor"  forced  to  close 
its  doors.  "People  who  ought  not  to  have 
done  it  circulated  stories  against  us.  They 
frightened  depositors,  who  withdrew  their 
money."  What  did  it  matter  that  the  fright 
was  unfounded  and  the  withdrawal  needless? 
Until  the  truth  was  accepted  it  was  the  ex- 
isting condition.  "No  institution,"  continued 
the  same  official,  "could  have  withstood  it. 
I  stood  here  and  collected  $10,000,000  from 
our  customers  through  my  wicket.  Ten 
million  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  it 
went  almost  as  fast  as  it  came  in.  The  drain 
was  continuous  and  the  stories  were  kept  in 
circulation"  The  comment  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  was  summed  up  in  the  headlines 
of  its  story  "Rumors  Wreck  Solvent  In- 
stitution." 

That  was  the  experience  of  a  single  institu- 
tion, yet  typical  of  all.  Rumor  gained  by 
word  of  mouth  made  it  typical  of  all.  The 
true  situation  which  made  a  panic  unwar- 
ranted was  obvious  to  all  but  forgotten  by  all. 
And  in  this  crisis,  which  menaced  the  whole 
country,  the  press  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
saved  the  day,  not  by  argument,  not  by 
pleading,  but  simply  by  setting  forth  the 
truth  and  repeating  it  over  and  over  again. 

Reference  even  to  headlines  of  the  time 
will  reveal  the  simple  method.  Nothing  was 
suppressed,  nothing  was  withheld.  The  pub- 
lic was  simply  given  the  means  of  making  its 
knowledge  right,  and  in  the  end  victory  was 
achieved  and  disaster  averted. 

The  public  was  the  sick  patient,  the  press 
the  physician,  and  truth  the  medicine.  It 
was  administered  unsparingly  and  honestly. 
In  New  York,  even  at  the  bluest  time,  it  was 
given  forth  bravely.  At  a  recent  dinner  in 
New  York  at  which  the  chief  speaker  dealt 
with  this  same  financial  flurrv  which  once 
threatened  to  become  a  cataclysm,  the  tenor 
of  his  remarks  was  largely  made  up  of  "we 
now  know."  And  the  fact  that  we  now  know 
it,  that  a  greater  disaster  was  averted,  is  due 
to  the  press.  Without  this  agency  the  en- 
deavors of  Cortelyou,  Morgan,  and  all  the 
other  patriots  would  have  been  as  nothing. 
The  public  knowledge  by  which  the  tide  was 
turned  would  not  have  existed. 

"Truth,"  says  the  Arabian  proverb,  "is 
not  truth  if  it  be  not  known" — a  statement 


which  applies  as  completely  to  the  recent 
panit:  for  which  the  press  acted  as  such  an 
efficient  palliative  as  on  the  day  when  it  was 
uttered. 

From  coast  to  coast,  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  the  newspapers,  during  the  financial 
stress,  were  engaged  in  making  the  truth 
known,  in  making  obvious  the  obvious.  How 
did  they  do  it?  They  hammered.  They  fol- 
lowed Goethe's  saying.  In  Providence,  for 
example,  where  the  influence  of  the  New  York 
situation  reacted  as  strongly  as  anywhere,  the 
leading  paper,  at  the  end  of  the  week  of 
greatest  disturbance,  published  the  following 
advice: 

"Keep  away  from  the  banks.  The  only 
danger  threatening  the  banking  institutions  of 
Rhode  Island  is  the  needless  alarm  of  anxious 
depositors.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  that  every  depositor  in  a 
Rhode  Island  bank  or  trust  company  should 
refrain  from  excited  withdrawal  of  his  money 
at  a  time  when  the  chief  trouble  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  in  obtaining  cash.  Keep  away 
from  the  banks  yourself  and  advise  foolish  or 
ignorant  persons  who  do  not  understand  the 
situation  to  do  the  same." 

Side  by  side  with  this  advice  appeared  the 
headlines:  "Day  of  Stress.  FooUsh  Panic. 
Public  Confidence  Increases  as  Facts  Over- 
come Rumor." 

This  particular  case  is  cited  because  it 
affords  a  typical  illustration  of  the  course 
pursued  throughout  the  country  in  making 
obvious  the  obvious;  in  contributing  to  the 
public  knowledge.  Who  in  New  York  among 
the  masses  really  understood  the  situation  at 
first?  As  it  progressed  the  headlines  and 
reading  matter  in  the  newspapers,  as  here 
reproduced  in  part,  hammered  home  to  the 
public  the  realization  of  the  true  condition. 
"Truth  must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again," 
and  it  was.  That  no  other  agency  than  the 
American  press  could  have  done  the  work  is 
shov\9i  by  the  needs  of  the  situation;  and  the 
value  of  these  repetitions  is  shown  in  the 
results. 

Throughout  the  country  the  method  was 
the  same.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  confined  itself  to  editorial 
advice  and  placed  its  news  stories  away  from 
the  first  page,  simply  to  avoid  undue  excite- 
ment. In  Boston  the  papers  preached  the 
truth  from  the  housetops  to  the  benefit  of  the 
communitv.  At  the  end  of  the  most  difficult 
week  the  Globe  advised  its  readers  that  money 
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previously  withdrawn  was  being  redeposited. 
A  vital  factor,  but  without  the  press  how 
many  would  have  known  it,  or  how  far  would 
it  have  operated  to  relieve  the  situation?  In 
the  same  city  the  Boston  Herald  on  Decem- 
ber 2d,  in  a  story  entitled  "Work  Again  for 
Thousands"  gave  a  detailed  list  of  the  various 
New  England  factories  and  manufacturing 
interests  again  in  operation,  which  could  not 
but  assist  tremendously  in  the  restoration  of 
public  confidence. 

In  New  York  the  situation  was  set  forth 
day  after  day  in  its  true  light,  and  as  the  situa- 
tion did  not  warrant  the  panic  common  sense 
won.  The  Journal^  in  simple  words  of 
truthful  advice,  made  obvious  the  obvious. 
Under  the  heading  "A  Word  to  the  Thought- 
less," it  summed  up  the  situation,  hammered 
home  the  truth,  in  the  following  language: 

"To  the  wise  no  word  is  necessary.  Men 
of  knowledge  understand  full  well  that  the 
country  was  never  more  prosf)erous,  and  that 
a  panic  in  the  midst  of  such  unexampled 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  as  this 
nation  has  recently  enjoyed  and  still  enjoys  is 
a  grotesque  absurdity. 

"The  reasoning  of  those  persons  who  are 
now  participating  in  runs  upon  perfectly 
solvent  banking  institutions  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  those  citizens  who  think  they  need 
have  no  concern  about  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment because  they  merely  pay  rent. 

"The  informed  man  knows  that  those  who 
pay  rent  are  as  much  taxpayers  as  those  who 
own  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  Their 
concern  with  government  is  equally  as  great 
as  that  of  the  property  owner. 

"Likewise  the  man  who  draws  money  from 
a  perfectly  solvent  bank  in  such  a  time  as  this, 
instead  of  protecting  himself,  may  be  pro- 
moting his  own  undoing. 

"Credit  is  the  life  blood  of  business.  If 
banks  fail,  business  will  totter.  If  business  is 
wrecked,  employment  will  cease.  And  what 
will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gets  his  small  hoard 
from  a  bank  at  the  price  of  his  business  or  of 
his  job? 

"Think  of  this  before  you  join  a  line  of  the 
panic-stricken." 

From  city  after  city  the  handling  of  the 
situation  by  the  press  in  giving  to  the  public 
knowledge  of  the  true  conditions  and  in  elimi- 
nating erroneous  belief  showed  a  spontaneous 
unanimity  which  could  only  have  had  its  basis 
on  a  common  appreciation  of  the  importance 
to  the  public  of  emphasizing  the  truth. 


"Flurry  Fails  to  Disturb  Trade,"  said  the 
San  Francisco  Call,  in  a  typical  story  dealing 
with  the  real  effect  of  the  panic,  and  from 
New  Orleans  was  echoed  the  slogan  backed 
by  powerful  editorials  analyzing  the  situation 
in  its  true  light.  Day  after  day,  as  a  perusal 
of  its  editorials  shows,  the  Picayune  of  that 
city  laid  bare  the  basis  of  soUdity  in  this 
manner.  Day  after  day  it,  with  the  Times- 
Democrat  and  the  Daily  Slates ^  made  obvious 
the  true  situation. 

To  call  the  roll  of  honor  of  all  those  who 
contributed  to  the  fund  of  public  knowledge, 
who  hammered  home  the  truth,  who  literally 
saved  the  day,  would  be  an  enormous  task. 
Characteristic  utterances  may  be  quoted  from 
only  a  few.  "  Cheerful  Outlook  for  First  of 
Year"  was  the  word  of  the  Baltimore  World 
backed  by  reasons  plain  to  even  the  most 
skeptical.  "West  Is  All  Right,"  said  the 
Omaha  Bee,  showing  that  "real  and  genuine 
prosperity  abides  in  the  West."  "Absolutely 
No  Reason  Why  There  Should  Be  Any  Panic- 
ky Feeling  Among  the  People  Here,"  said  the 
Buffalo  Times,  backing  the  assertion,  as  did 
all  papers,  with  a  plain  statement  of  the  actual 
situation  that  made  the  truth,  which  the  public 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  unescapable.  To 
the  Northwest  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
many  other  publications  set  forth  the  words  of 
encouragement  of  Secretary  Cortelyou.  In 
Massachusetts  the  Springfield  Republican 
after  analyzing  the  situation  in  a  powerful 
editorial  concluded  with  these  words: 

"And  here  we  have  the  great  assurance  that 
while  present  crisis  and  industrial  reaction 
may  be  severe  or  sharp  for  the  time  being,  the 
depression  will  not  be  as  prolonged  as  it  was 
from  1893,  when  doubt  existed  as  to  the  money 
basis  of  credit,  or  as  it  was  in  1873  under  a 
government  paper  rigime.  We  are  facing 
business  reaction,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  not  extend  to  very  serious 
lengths  or  last  long." 

A  bald  and  simple  process  it  becomes  in  the 
end,  little  appreciated  and  often  misunder- 
stood in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  and  yet  on  it 
rests  the  whole  structure  of  the  "we  now 
know"  restored  confidence.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  American  people,  this 
spreading  of  the  truth  by  the  American  press. 
Of  how  great  importance  may  be  seen  from 
the  present  illustration — the  part  played  by 
the  press  in  palliating  panic  by  hammering 
home  the  truth  on  which  public  confidence 
and  public  relations  rest.    The  part  of  the 
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press  in  disseminating  truth,  vital  yet  little 
understood,  is  of  tremendous  proportions  and 
yet  little  realized.  But  in  the  end  the  Ameri- 
can public  does  know  things,  does  get  the 
knowledge  from  the  newspapers  which  day  in 
and  day  out  bring  home  truth. 

No  greater  justification  of  the  hackneyed 
phrase  "  I  see  by  the  papers  "  could  be  found 
than  the  treatment  afforded  by  the  news- 
papers to  a  situation  offering  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  sensational  and  terror-breed- 
ing statements.  A  tremendous  responsibility 
honestly  shouldered  makes  the  press  not  only 
the  greatest  palliative  of  panics,  but  the  great- 
est repeater  of  truth  to  the  decrease  of  the 
practice  of  error  by  the  masses,  and  the  great- 
est disseminator  of  public  knowledge.      So 


far  as  the  repetition  of  truth  and  the  con- 
sequent elimination  of  error  is  praiseworthy 
and  a  vital  part  of  our  daily  life,  so  far  is  the 
public  press,  its  leading  mouthpiece,  not  only 
praiseworthy,  but  a  vital,  concrete,  and  ani- 
mating part.  "I  see  by  the  papers"  is 
really  the  watchword  of  American  advance. 

"Truth  must  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,"  and  if  there  be  any  foundation  of 
truth  on  which  the  structure  of  business  and 
intercourse  rests,  surely  the  public  which 
profits  by  it,  the  public  whose  social  structure 
rests  upon  it  as^a  comer  stone,  owes  a  measure 
of  recognition  to  the  force  that  lays  the  comer 
stone  and  keeps  it  in  repair,  which  repeats  the 
truth  and  makes  obvious  the  obvious — the 
free  American  press. 
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THE    FIST   OF    FATE 


By  porter   EMERSON   BROWNE 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  G.  C.  WILMSHURST 


AUGUSTUS  VANDUZEN 
reclining  spaciously  in  one 
chair,  with  his  right  foot 
supported  by  a  second 
and  his  left  by  a  third; 
with  a  cigar  tucked  at  a 
comfortable  angle  between 
his  lips,  and  at  his  elbow  a  tall  glass  containing 
a  pair  of  straws  and  many  lumps  of  ice,  and 
other  things,  bent  himself  to  the  perusal  of  a 
lengthy,  typewritten  letter. 

*'  Um — ahhhhh — ehhhhhh — three  times 
now,"  he  read,  "at  as  many  crises,  I  have 
been  failed  by  nephews  that  I  have  intrusted 
with  important  missions;  and  I  am  getting  so 
that  the  very  word  is  to  me  as  a  red  rag  to  a 
bull." 

J.  Augustus  laid  the  letter  on  his  lap  and 
clasped  his  fingers  around  the  sweated  body 
of  the  glass. 

"And  I  don't  wonder,"  he  grinned.  "No; 
not  a  bit  in  the  world!" 

Down  went  glass  and  up  came  letter. 

"As  you  no  doubt  know,"  he  read  on, 
"Van,  Courtland,  and  Kingdon  all  quit  me 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  most  important 
kind  of  undertakings  because  they  happened 
to  see  three  girls  that  attracted  them.  With 
less  compunction,  honor,  and  intelligence  than 
you  might  naturally  expect  from  an  adolescent 
doodle-bug,  they  turned  me  down  cold;  and 
they  are  now  mooning  away  their  lives  in  the 
south  of  France  with  their  respective  brides; 
and  I  hope  to  Heaven  they  stay  there  and 
thereby  keep  me  from  committing  murder  in 
my  old  age." 

Again  the  letter  was  laid  aside  and  the  glass 
assumed;  and  after  a  refreshmental  interval, 
during  which  another  cigar  was  lighted  and  a 
waiter  sent  for  another  drink,  and  another 


waiter  sent  after  the  first  with  injunctions  to 
see  that  he  didn't  get  lost,  the  reading  was 
again  resumed. 

"Ahhhh — ^ummm — ^with  much  trepidation 
— eh — going  to  intrust  you  with  a  mission — 
peculiar  —  delicate  —  hate  to  trust  another 
nephew,  but  no  one  else  available  has  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  such  an  unusual 
— ^Ah  I  Here  we  are ! "  And  J.  Augustus  bent 
closer  over  the  letter;  and  that  which  followed 
did  he  read  to  himself. 

It  was: 

There  is  to  be  a  directors*  meeting  of  the  O.  H. 
&  M.  on  the  4th.  Old  Huntingdon  holds  the  whip 
hand,  and  he'll  use  the  whip  like  the  original  Simon 
Legree.  I've  thought  the  whole  matter  over  care- 
fully and  I  can  see  just  one  way  in  which  we  can 
reach  him — through  his  daughter.  He's  ridiculously 
fond  of  her  and  with  him  her  slightest  wish  is  a  com- 
mand to  be  obeyed  unquestioningly.  I  don't  like 
to  adopt  such  means  but  I  can  see  nothing  else  for  it 
unless  you  kidnap  the  old  man  and  keep  him  away 
from  the  meeting.  But  seriously,  there's  abso- 
lutely no  way  to  get  at  him  except  through  his  daugh- 
ter. Now  you're  young,  good-looking,  well-bred, 
well-educated  and,  I've  always  heard,  "a  diwle  wid 
the  wimmen."  Making  love,  then,  should  be  amuse- 
ment instead  of  work;  so  you  can  have  a  good  time 
and  as  well  assist  me  materially.  Draw  on  me  to 
any  extent  for  expenses  and  you  have  my  assurance 
I  shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  any  benefit  that  may 
accrue  to  me  through  your  efforts;  and  there's  a  big 
opening  here  for  a  young  man  with  energy,  initiative, 
ability,  and  application.  I'm  sure  I  need  say  no 
more. 

Down  went  the  letter,  slammed  flat  upon 
the  table  by  a  broad  and  irate  palm. 

"No!  You  don't  need  to  say  more!"  ex- 
claimed J.  Augustus  hotly.  "You  certainly 
don't!    Not  by  a  blamed  sight  you  don't!" 

The  fresh  cigar  puffed  furiously;  and  the 
fresh  glass  lost  its  contents  with  frantic 
rapidity. 
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"Huh!"  snorted  J.  Augustus  savagely. 
"I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  porch-climber  and 
'  gold-brick  man  Uncle  Stiwy  takes  me  for,  any- 
how! .  .  .  He  certainly  has  got  his  nerve  to 
make  me  any  such  proposition  as  that.  .  .  . 
If  he  weren't  so  old,  and  New  York  weren't  so 
far,  I'd  go  over  there  and  break  his  specta- 
cles. .  .  .  The  very  idea  of  anyone  hand- 
ing me  a  proposition  like  that  and  imagining 
that  I'd  be  skunk  enough  to  take  it  up!  .  .  . 
It  fairly  makes  me  sick  at  my  stomach.  .  .  . 
Hey,  waiter!  Bring  me  a  bromo-seltzer,  will 
you;  and  bring  it  quick ! " 

The  bromo-seltzer  came;  and  close  behind 
it  was  one  Hampton  Smythe,  of  the  old  Bos- 
ton Smiths. 

Hampton  Smythe  surveyed  his  friend  and 
noted  the  suspicious  presence  of  the  ominous- 
ly effervescent  bromo-seltzer  with  troubled 
gaze. 

"What's  the  matter,  Susan?"  he  queried 
anxiously.  "You  haven't  found  the  straight 
and  narrow  too  restricted  for  your  number 
eights,  have  you  ?  " 

J.  Augustus  shook  his  head. 

"I've  been  insulted,"  he  returned.  "That's 
all.  .  .  .  Have  something?" 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"It's  too  early  for  me  yet,"  he  responded. 
"I'm  a  night-blooming  cereus.  And,  besides, 
I  haven't  been  insulted — ^that  is,  not  recently. 
.  .  .  Just  going  over  to  try  out  my  new  Daim- 
Vite  roadster.  .  .  .  Come  along?  Seventy 
horse  and  they  guarantee  a  speed  of  seventy- 
five;  and  it's  the  loveliest  thing  to  look  at 
that  ever  fooled  a  cop." 

J.  Augustus  arose  from  his  chair  with  alac- 
rity. He  picked  the  letter  from  the  table, 
holding  it  between  thumb  and  finger  and,  with 
head  averted  and  nose  elevated,  dropped  it 
carefully  into  the  fire. 

"You  bet  I'll  go,"  he  said.  "Maybe  sev- 
enty-five miles  an  hour  will  help  blow  the 
stench  of  this  from  my  nose  and  doublet.  .  .  . 
Where  do  you  keep  it?" 

"It's  just  over  at  the  agency  garage,  on 
Boylston  Street,"  returned  Smythe;  ^and 
I've  got  the  touring  car  outside.  .  .  .  Get  a 
move  on." 

J.  Augustus  scribbled  a  hieroglyphic  upon 
his  check  and  tendered  it  to  the  attentive 
waiter. 

"I'm  with  you,"  he  returned;  and  together 
he  and  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Smith  made 
their  way  out  into  the  hall  and  down  the  steps 
to  the  waiting  touring  car. 


II 


Two  hours  later  the  long,  low,  rakish  road- 
ster, panting  gently,  came  to  a  stop  in  the 
garage;  and  from  it  dismounted  two  dust- 
laden,  grease-ridden,  be-dustered,  and  be- 
goggled  figures. 

"Well,  wha'  d'yer  think  of  it?"  demanded 
Hampton  Smythe  as  he  stood  with  arms  akim- 
bo, proudly  surveying  his  latest  mechanical 
adoption. 

J.  Augustus  VanDuzen  pushed  his  goggles 
up  on  his  cap  and  let  his  eyes  rove  slowly 
over  the  car,  from  steering  wheel  to  tires, 
from  searchlights  to  tank. 

"It's  a  rinkumtiddler!"  he  exclaimed  en- 
thusiastically.    "It  sure  is  a  rinkumtiddler." 

"/  think  so,"  asserted  Smythe,  in  a  manner 
that  could  have  been  no  more  complacent 
had  he  conceived  and  developed,  designed  and 
constructed  the  car  himself,  solus;  as  is  the 
way,  always,  with  those  who  own  good  auto- 
mobiles, and  sometimes  with  those  who  own 
bad  ones.  "Did  you  ever  hear  an  engine 
like  that  in  your  life?  And  look  at  that  con- 
trol.   Isn't  it  a  wonder  ?  " 

He  raised  expectant  eyes  to  J.  Augustus, 
but  the  latter  was  immersed  in  thought. 

"Hey!  Come  out  of  it,"  requested  Hamp- 
ton Smythe. 

J.  Augustus  scratched  his  head  medita- 
tively. 

"I've  wanted  one  of  those  cars  for  a  long 
time  now,"  said  he,  slowly,  to  himself;  "for 
an  hour  at  least.  .  ,  .  And  Uncle  Stiwy 
told  me  to  draw  on  him  to  any  extent.  .  .  . 
It  would  serve  him  no  more  than  right.  .  .  . 
He  certainlv  owes  me  something  for  that  in- 
sult. .  .  .  By  jinks,  I'll  do  it!" 

The  agent  of  the  Daim-Vite  Company  was 
just  then  entering  the  office  door.  J.  Au- 
gustus hailed  him  peremptorily. 

"I  want  to  buy  one  of  those  cars.  How 
much  are  they?" 

"With  extras,"  returned  the  agent,  "thirty- 
seven  fifty." 

"And  when  can  I  have  one?" 

"Not  for  a  month,  at  least.  The  de- 
mand  " 

"Forget  it,"  requested  J.  Augustus,  cheer- 
fully. "I  want  one  of  'em  now.  I  want  to 
run  down  to  the  Farms  in  it  this  afternoon 
— going  to  have  a  little  race  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Smythe." 

"But,"  objected  the  agent,  "I '' 

"Haven't  you  a  show  car?" 


«mni  tr  G-  C.  Iftlmiliura. 

"hit,  Huntingdon   cost  a  shrewd  little  ty*   ufon   tht  two  young  i 
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"Yes;  but " 

"I'll  give  you  four  thousand  for  it.'* 

The  agent  shook  his  head. 

"I  might  lose  a  sale,"  he  said,  "if- 


»i 


"Forty-five  hundred,"  bid  J.  Augustus 
cheerfully.  "That's  seven-fifty— I  guess  my 
arithmetic's  good,  isn't  it? — ^for  you  to  put  in 
a  little  tin  bank  for  yourself.  What  d'yer 
say?" 

The  agent  palpably  was  wabbling. 

"I'll  throw  in  an  extra  hundred  for  luck," 
volunteered  J.  Augustus  generously. 

The  agent  fell. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  J.  Augustus.  "Fill 
her  up  with  oil  and  gas — ^and  don't  forget  the 
carbide — and  have  her  ready  at  three  o'clock. 
Come  on,  Hammy,  my  son.  Let's  go  back  to 
the  club.  I  can  feel  that  insult  coming  on 
again.  .  .  .  And  this  afternoon  111  show 
you  how  to  run  one  of  these  juvenile  steam 
rollers.  Waterbury  James  has  invited  me 
down  to  his  place  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
years,  or  something  like  that.  And  I  know 
he'd  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  you  come,  too. 
We'll  just  pile  down  there  this  afternoon. 
Don't  bother  to  take  anything.  His  clothes 
always  fit  me  perfectly;  and  mine  fit  you. 
A=B,  B=C;  therefor^  A=C.  What  could 
be  more  simple?" 


Ill 


As,  going  at  half  speed,  which  in  this  in- 
stance means  thirty-seven  and  one-half  miles 
per  hour,  they  turned  into  the  stone  gateway 
of  the  Knob,  the  Jameses'  North  Shore  place, 
they  met  Waterbury  himself  quite  unexpected- 
ly— so  unexpectedly,  in  fact,  that  the  cob  that 
he  was  driving  rose  up  on  its  hind  legs  and, 
after  wavering  uncertainly  for  an  instant,  lay 
down  gently  in  th©  dogcart  beside  its  owner; 
and  then,  recovering  itself,  leaped  about 
seven  feet  into  the  air  and,  catapulting  Water- 
bury James  out  upon  his  head  into  a  bed  of 
rhododendrons,  leaped  over  the  wall  and  three 
tramps  and  vanished  down  the  road  in  a  cloud 
of  dust. 

Waterbury  James  rolled  over  on  his  back 
and  sat  up,  rubbing  the  clinging  loam  from  his 
eyes 'and  coughing  dainty  petals  from  his 
throat. 

"Well,  what  the "  he  began;  and  then 

he  stopped;  for  through  a  rift  in  the  soil  one 
uncloyed  eye  had  alighted  upon  the  two  cars 
with  their  two  owners. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  said  shortly.    "I 


might  'a'  known  it.  .  .  .  It's  getting  so,  by 
heck,  that  the  only  place  where  a  man  can 
go  to  escape  idiots  like  you  is  a  tethered  bal- 
loon— and  even  then  some  chump  is  liable 
to  come  along  and  blow  up  underneath  him, 
or  run  into  the  rope.  .  .  .  Where's  my 
mare?" 

Hampton  Smythe  waved  an  indefinite  arm 
in  a  general  southerly  direction. 

"Judging  by  the  time  that  she  was  making 
and  the  direction  that  she  took,"  he  returned, 
"I  should  estimate  that  she  is  now  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Salem  where  the  witches  come  from. 
.  .  .  Horses  are  no  good,  anyhow.  Now, 
if  you'd  had  a  car,  you  wouldn't  be  sitting 
there  picking  angleworms  out  of  your  hair 
and  looking  like  a  Sunday  supplement  litho- 
graph of  Back  to  Nature" 

Waterbury  James  cast  a  loamy  eye  over  his 
recimibent  form. 

"I  certainly  am  a  mess,"  he  agreed  liiildly; 
and  then,  of  a  sudden,  his  gize  grew  truoilent. 

"Doggone  your  two  fool  hides!"  he  cried 
hotly.     "  You've  put  me  in  a  fine  fix! " 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  little  one?" 
queried  J.  Augustus. 

*  *  Matter  enough.  I  was  on  my  way  to  meet 
Muriel  Huntingdon  and  her  father  at  the 
station.  They're  coming  down  on  the  express. 
And  I  couldn't  go  down  looking  like  this  even 
if  I  had  anything  to  go  in.  .  .  .  It's  too  late 
now  to  go  back  to  the  house  and  get  atiother 
rig.  The  train's  due  in  about  two  minutes — 
and  they're  not  the  sort  of  people  you.  can 
leave  hanging  around  a  railroad  station  for  an 
hour  or  so.  .  .  .  For  five  cents  I'd  kick  your 
heads  off — ^bolh  of  you! " 

J.  Augustus  advanced  his  spark  a  little,  and 
opened  his  throttle. 

"  Don't  cry,  Rudolph,"  he  exhorted.  "  We'll 
go  down  and  meet  them." 

"But  you  don't  know  them,"  objected  he 
among  the  rhododendrons. 

"We  will  in  a  very  few  moments,  though,'* 
returned  J.  Augustus  calmly.  He  threw  in 
the  reverse.  "  Come  on,  Hammy,"  he  called. 
And,  with  a  whiz  thjs  way,  and  a  whir  that, 
he  was  gone  with  the  head  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Smith  tearing  along  in  his  car  close 
behind. 


IV 


The  train  had  but  just  come  to  a  rasping, 
grinding  halt  as  the  two  cars  slid  gently  up  by 
the  station  platform;  and  from  the  very  Pull- 
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man  before  which  they  had  taken  their  places 
there  were  descending  an  elderly  man  and  a 
tall,  lithe,  dainty  girl. 

J.  Augustus  threw  in  the  emergency  and 
stepped  from  his  car.  But  ere  he  could  reach 
the  two  so  easily  recognizable,  who  now  stood 
on  the  station  platform  with  the  peering,  in- 
quiring expression  of  the  to-be-met,  Hampton 
Smythe  was  already  proffering  a  cordial  hand 
and  explaining  his  presence. 

"  Our  friend  Waterbury  James  met  with  a 
little  accident  while  on  his  way  to  meet  you, 
you  know — ^horse  ran  away — awfully  silly  of 
him  to  drive  horses,  anyway — so  dangerous — 
asked  us — ^pardon  me,  let  me  present  my 
friend  Susan  Van — I  mean,  J.  Augustus 
VanDuzen — eh — Mr.  Huntingdon — asked  us 
to  meet  you,"  and  he  bowed  and  smiled  with 
great  amiability. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  cast  a  shrewd  little  eye 
upon  the  two  young  men  before  him. 

"Glad  to  know  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"and  sorry  to  hear  of  the  accident.  Nothing 
serious,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  no,"  returned  Mr.  Smythe  blithely. 
"Horse  sat  down  on  him,  that's  all,"  and  -he 
cast  a  hungry  and  expectant  glance  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  girl, 
whose  perfect  lips  were  curved  in  a  little  smile. 

The  millionaire  director  of  many  com- 
panies caught  the  glance. 
'  "My  daughter^— eh — Mr.   VanDuzen  and 

Mr. ?"  and  he  turned  inquiringly  to  the 

eager  Mr.  Smythe. 

"Smythe's  my  name,"  he  said.  "Used  to 
be  Smith;  but  father  hit  the  stock  market  for 
a  couple  of  million  or  so  and  mother  changed 
it  to  Smythe.  It  pleases  her  and  it  doesn't 
hurt  us,  so  the  old  gentleman  and  I  let  it  go  at 
that."  And  to  the  girl :  "Delighted  to  know 
you,  Miss  Himtingdon.  By  Jove,  I'm  glad 
the  horse  sat  on  Waterbury!  I'll  never  say 
another  word  against  horses  as  long  as  I  live. 
.  .  .  This  is  my  car,  right  here — the  one  on 
this  side.  .  .  .  That's  it.  You  sit  right 
there.  Has  it  been  hot  in  the  dty?  It's 
been  perfectly  bully  down  here." 

J.  Augustus  sniffe^d  softly.  "Considering 
that  he's  been  here  twenty  minutes,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "he's  remarkably  well  posted 
climatically." 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Huntingdon.  There  was 
a  perceptible  smile  upon  the  grizzled  lips  of 
the  elder  man. 

"Your  friend  seems  very  progressive,"  he 
said. 


J.  Augustus  nodded.  "Progressive  is  one 
word,"  he  admitted.  And  then,  as  he  lugu- 
briously eyed  a  dusty  red  streak  that  was  fast 
vanishing  down  the  road,  "Suppose  we  fol- 
low?" 


The  house  party  at  the  Knob  comprised,  as 
learned  J.  Augustus  on  reaching  the  house, 
merely  Mr.  Huntingdon,  his  daughter,  Hamp- 
ton Smythe,  Waterbury  James,  and  himself. 
There  had  been,  and  was  to  be,  a  host  of 
others.  But  business  had  summoned  some, 
and  sickness  had  demanded  some,  and  more 
were  away  on  Pauncefote  Hicks's  yacht. 
And  so,  for  the  time,  the  few  that  were  left 
would  have  the  great  house  and  the  many 
acres  to  themselves. 

For  two  weeks  J.  Augustus,  who  had  as 
completely  forgotten  his  uncle's  letter  as  if  it 
had  never  been  written,  and  who  had  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  proposition  that  that  letter 
had  held  as  if  it  had  never  been  made,  vied  in 
the  lists  with  Hampton  Smythe  and  Waterbury 
James  for  the  favor  of  the  girl  who  was  more 
beautiful  than  it  is  safe  for  ninety-nine  women 
out  of  a  hundred  to  be;  but  who,  being  the 
hundredth,  merely  added  her  great  beauty 
to  her  other  charms  and  presented  the  stag- 
gering total  in  perfect  security. 

At  the  end  of  those  two  weeks  J.  Augustus 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  noting  that  he 
was  beginning  to  forge  a  bit  ahead  of  his  ad- 
versaries. At  least  he  thought  so;  yet,  as  no 
one  else  seemed  to  agreie  with  him,  the  matter 
is  debatable.  Still,  the  fact  that  his  lifelong 
friends,  Hampton  Smythe  and  Waterbury 
James,  began  to  take  a  great  and  abiding  dis- 
like to  him  seems  corroborative  evidence. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  end  of  those  afore- 
mentioned weeks,  Fate,  who  sometimes  shows 
an  inclination  to  butt  in  no  matter  whether 
she  is  needed  or  not,  lined  up  alongside  of  J. 
Augustus  and  showed  him  that  she  was  wi&i 
his  colors;  for  Waterbury  James  found  him- 
self suddenly  summoned  to  join  his  father  and 
mother  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  aunt,  while 
Hampton  Smythe,  in  a  misguided  attempt  to 
uproot  the  First  Baptist  church  with  his  road- 
ster, was  dispatched  to  his  Beacon  Street 
home  in  a  special  car,  nursing  a  broken  collar 
bone,  a  black  eye,  and  a  heart  torn  with  bitter, 
biting  regrets. 

Waterbury  James,  whose  summons  came 
coincidently  with  the  Hampton  Smythe  cata- 
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clysm,  journeyed  up  to  Boston  with  the  other^ 
in  the  special  car.    J.  Augustus  went  down  to', 
the  train  with  them  to  bid  them  both  a  fond 
adieu. 

"Don't  worry,  children,"  he  said  sooth-, 
ingly.  *  *  rU  see  that  she  isn't  lonely  while  you 
are  away.  ...  So  don't  hurry  back.  .  .  . 
Stay  as  long  as  you  can,  and  then  a  month 
or  so  more.  .  .  .  My!  Hammy,  but  your 
eye's  a  sight.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you. 
Never  try  to  turn  over  a  church  by  hitting  it 
in  front.  Go  around  behind  where  they  put 
in  the  broken  bricks  and  use  mud  for  plaster." 

What  Waterbury  James  and  Hampton 
Smythe  said  in  reply  it  were  as  well  to  omit. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  after  a  para- 
disaical morning  at  golf,  J.  Augustus  suggested 
a  spin  in  the  new  roadster. 

The  girl  clapped  her  little  hands  delightedly 
and  her  dark  eyes  glowed. 

To  the  garage  went  J.  Augustus  trippingly; 
and  anon  the  long,  low  car  rolled  up  to,  and 
almost  into,  the  porte-cochbre,  its  engine  beat- 
ing not.  half  so  loudly  as  the  heart  of  its  owner. 

"  Father's  going,  too,"  cried  the  girl,  who, 
arrayed  in  pongee  dust  cloak,  little  goggles, 
and  bevelled  toque,  was  awaiting  him  on  the 
top  step.     "Won't  that  be  fine!" 

"Inunense,"  agreed  J.  Augustus,  lugu- 
briously. "But  there  are  only  two  seats,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  I've  always  just  been  dying  to  perch 
on  that  cute  little  place  up  behind  there,"  she 
cried,  pointing  a  delicious  finger  at  the  rum- 
ble. "And  now  I'll  have  a  chance.  .  .  . 
Help  me,  please." 

J.  Augustus,  futilely  racking  his  brains  for 
some  other  objection,  and  one  that  might  be 
found  legitimate,  assisted  her  to  the  rumble; 
and  ere  he  had  discovered  that  which  he 
sought,  Mr.  Huntingdon  was  beside  him. 

"Is  it  perfectly  safe?"  asked  the  man  of 
money  anxiously. 

"Well,"  replied  J.  Augustus  cautiously, 
"some  people " 

"Why,  of  course  it's  safe,  daddy,"  inter- 
rupted the  girl.  "Especially  with  a  driver 
like  Mr.  VanDuzen." 

"And  it  surely  won't  break  down  any- 
where?" persisted  her  father.  "You  know  I 
absolutely  must  be  back  in  time  to  catch  the 
Boston  train  connecting  with  the  midnight 
to  New  York." 

After  the  sentiment  that  the  girl  had  ex- 
pressed as  to  his  abilities  as  a  chauffeur,  what 
could  J.  Augustus  say  but: 


"You're  just  as  sure  to  make  the  train  as 
though  you  were  on  it  now." 

Mr.  Huntingdon  slowly  clambered  into 
the  body  seat,  beside  that  of  the  driver.  Ex- 
pectantly his  daughter  gripped  with  firm  little 
hands  the  two  little  handles  of  the  rumble. 
And  J.  Augustus  threw  off  the  emergency, 
threw  in  the  second  speed,  let  the  clutch  grip, 
and  they  were  off. 

Thev  did  not  break  down.  Nevertheless, 
six-thirty  that  evening  found  them  forty-one 
miles  from  a  town  and  seventeen  from  a 
railroad  or  trolley  line,  and  nobody  knows 
how  many  from  a  house.  It  also  found  them 
stalled.  J.  Augustus  got  out  and  cranked 
the  engine.  It  responded  to  the  spark.  But 
ere  J.  Augustus  could  get  back  into  his  seat, 
it  had  stopped  again.  So  J.  Augustus  got  out 
once  more  and  cranked  again. 

Again  the  engine  started;  but  ere  J.  Au- 
gustus had  fairly  left  it,  it  had  once  more 
stopped.  So  J.  Augustus  went  back  and 
cranked  again;  and  again;  and  again;  and 
again.  Then  he  stopped  to  wipe  the  beaded 
perspiration  from  his  wrinkled  brow. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Mr.  Hunting- 
don anxiously. 

J.  Augustus  waved  his  hand  insouciantly. 

"Oh,  nothing  of  any  consequence,"  he  re- 
turned airily.  "I'll  locate  the  trouble  in 
a  minute.  It's  probably  a  bad  connection 
somewhere." 

J.  Augustus  inspected  the  wiring.  There 
was  apparently  nothing  the  matter  with  ii. 
He  looked  at  the  vibrators.  Thev  seemed  to 
be  in  perfect  order.  Then  he  put  in  new  spark 
plugs. 

"Now!"  he  announced  triumphantly  when 
at  length  he  had  finished.     ' '  We're  offl " 

But  they  weren't.  The  engine  remained 
more  lethargic  and  stolidly  sullen  than  ever. 
So  J.  Augustus  looked  at  the  commutator, 
for  he  didn't  dare  touch  it,  and  then  gave  the 
carburetor  a  cursory  inspection.  And  finally, 
after  one  hundred  and  ninety  tense  and  turgid 
moments — moments  that  wrought  ruin  upon 
the  disposition  of  driver  and  at  least  one  pas- 
senger— he  bethought  himself  of  the  gasoline 
tank. 

It  was  dry!  And  the  auxiliary  supply,  he 
suddenly  remembered,  he  had  emptied  into 
the  main  tank  the  day  before.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  except  that 
he  had  no  gasoline.  Yet  nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  mattered  more. 

J.  Augustus  lacked  the  moral  courage  to 


"'But,'  bt  froUitei  btJpUtsly,  '/  Jon'*  unJersianJ.     /— 
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confess  his  fault.  Weakly,  shakily,  covered 
with  sweat  suddenly  turned  colder  than  any 
ice  could  ever  hope  to  be,  he  sat  himself 
down  upon  a  Canadian  thistle  by  the  road- 
side and,  gazing  with  popped  eyes  into  the 
face  of  tired  nature,  began  to  tell  himself, 
to  himself,  what  he  thought  of  himself. 

He  had  not  half  finished  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  peevish  tones  that  demanded  quer- 
ulously as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  found  out 
what  the  matter  was — and  whether  or  not  he 
could  fix  it — and  if  so,  when — and  how  long 
it  would  take — and  what  the  devil  he  meant 
by  bringing  them  out  in  such  a  God-forsaken 
place,  anyhow — ^and  if  he  didn't  know  that  it 
would  be  all  thev  could  do  to  catch  that  Bos- 
ton  train  if  thev  started  at  once. 

m 

J.  Augustus  opened  his  mouth.  But  the 
truth  would  not  "flow  from  his  lips,  and  his 
mind  gave  birth  to  no  lie  that  he  might  utter. 
So  he  remained  silent. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  was  now  hopping  up  and 
down  upon  the  floor  of  the  roadster. 

*  *  Denmiit  I "  he  cried  impatiently.  * '  Dem- 
mitall!  Don't  sit  there  like  a  bump  on  a  log, 
man!  What's  to  be  done?  I  say,  what's 
to  be  done?  If  I  don't  get  back  in  time  to 
catch  that  train,  I'll  miss  the  directors'  meet- 
ing and  that  old  scoundrel  VanDom  will 
euchre  me  out  of  my  shirt!  Demmitall,  wake 
up!" 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  Boston 
the  remembrance  of  his  uncle's  proposition 
returned  to  the  dank  mind  of  J.  Augustus. 
The  recollection  smote  him  sickeningly,  as 
a  kick  below  the  belt.  And  as  all  that  it 
meant  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  humid 
brain,  opening  up  broad  vistas  of  horrible 
possibilities  and  tortuous  ramifications  of 
awful  probabilities,  he  could  but  blink  battily 
and  gasp. 

What  had  he  done!  WTiat  an  ass — ^what 
an  utter,  hopeless,  fat-headed,  long-eared, 
prone  and  puling  ass ! — he  was !  Why,  he  had 
unintentionally,  and  in  perfect  innocence, 
played  his  uncle's  game  to  a  point  of  perfec- 
tion undreamt  of — a  million  times  better  than 
he  could  have  done  had  he  tried! 

His  uncle  would  think  that  he  had  been  the 
scoundrel  that  he  had  esteemed  him!  And 
should  the  fact  that  he  was  his  uncle's  nephew 

become  known,  Huntingdon  would  think ! 

And  still  worse  the  girl  would  think !    He 

could  not  bear  even  to  think  what  she  would 
think !  And  he  tried  to  shut  his  horror-popped 
eyes  and  groaned  aloud. 


"Well?"  demanded  the  hopping  financier, 
in  testy,  yet  not  unreasonable,  excitement. 
"WeU?  Well?  What's  to  be  done,  eh?" 

J.  Augustus  tried  to  stiffen  his  limp  and  life- 
less spine.  It  was  for  him  to  do  but  the  best 
he  might. 

"We're  stuck,"  he  said  croakingly;  and 
that  was  all. 

His  passenger  started  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks that  he  considered  appropriate  to  the 
situation.  But  just  then  his  daughter,  leaning 
forward  from  her  seat  on  the  rumble,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  You  said  that  Mr.  VanDom  would  profit 
by  your  absence  from  the  meeting?"  she 
asked  in  clear,  cold  tones. 

Her  father  hopped  a  foot  in  the  air. 

"Profit!"  he  yelled,  his  voice  expressing 
every  shade  of  disgust  for  the  use  of  such  a 
mild  word  to  express  such  a  mighty  meaning. 
"Profit!  Well,  I  should  certainly  say  he 
would  pro  fill  He'll  squeeze  me  to  a  pulp. 
He'll  stick  the  knife  in  me,  handle  and  all! 
He'll— profit!!— Profit!!!!"  and  he  'stopped, 
gasping,  to  claw  the  air  with  frantic  fingers. 

His  daughter  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Then  it's  perfectly  plain,"  she  declared 
idly;  and  deadened  though  the  heart  of  J. 
Augustus  was,  yet  did  the  words  and  the  tone 
cut  with  piercing  pain.  "This  person,"  and 
she  indicated  J.  Augustus  with  a  bare  move- 
ment of  her  proudly  poised  head,  "is  Mr. 
VanDorn's  nephew.  He  himself  has  con- 
fessed it  to  me.  .  .  .  Come,  father.  We'll 
walk." 

Her  father  stood  with  drooping  jaw  and 
lifeless  hands. 

"But,"  he  protested  helplessly,  "I  don't 
understand.     I " 

Then,  suddenly,  he  did  understand;  and 
only  his  daughter's  restraining  hand  kept  him 
from  falling  upon  J.  Augustus  and  rend- 
ing him  limb  from  limb,  a  consummation 
which,  at  that  juncture,  J.  Augustus  would 
have  rather  welcomed  than  otherwise. 

With  little  head  held  proudly  erect,  red  lips 
set  firm,  the  girl,  without  a  backward  glance, 
without  even  so  much  as  noticing  him,  led  her 
raging  father  down  the  stone-lined  dusk  of  the 
silent  road.  And  long  after  they  had  van- 
ished from  sight,  there  came  to  the  quiver- 
ing ears  of  J.  Augustus,  still  limp  upon  his 
thistle,  a  running,  raging,  choking  commen- 
tary upon  himself  and  upon  his  deeds;  and  it 
was  a  commentary  in  which  he  thoroughly 
concurred. 
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VI 


Late  on  the  following  afternoon,  J.  Au- 
gustus, after  gazing  stealthily  up  and  down 
the  street,  came  feebly  forth  from  the  Boylston 
Garage  and,  with  hanging  head  and  furtive 
eye,  made  his  way  to  Dartmouth  Street, 
thence  to  Conunonwealth  Avenue,  stopping  at 
every  comer  to  gaze  surreptitiously  up  and 
down,  here  and  tfiere,  this  way  and  that;  for 
Shame  roweled  him  deep.  He  felt  himself  a 
man  dishonored;  and  though  that  dishonor 
was  known  but  to  himself  and  two  others,  and 
though  those  two  others  were  far  away,  yet 
did  he  skulk  sHnkingly;  for  such  is  the  way 
with  those  upon  whose  souls  rests  a  burden  of 
disgrace.  They  think  that  all  may  see  that 
which  is  to  themselves  so  plain. 

Coining  to  his  club,  which  was  also  his 


abode,  J.  Augustus  stole  softly  up  the  broad 
marble  stairs  and  edged  into  the  lobby;  and 
at  the  desk  a  telegram  awaited  him. 
It  was: 

J.  Augustus  VanDuzen, 
Commonwealth  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 
Old  H.  in  here  yesterday  madder  than  wet  hen  and 
gave  away  whole  snap.  Cleverest  coup  I  have  ever 
seen  made.  Position  of  confidential  secretary  await- 
ing you  at  your  own  salary.  Thank  heaven,  at  last  I 
have  found  a  nephew  worthy  of  being  my  successor 
and  heir. 

Stuyvesant  VanDorn. 

* 

Slowly,  painfully,  J.  Augustus  read  the 
typewritten  words  upon  the  yellow  paper. 
Then  weakly  he  pushed  the  button  at  his 
elbow. 

-  ** Waiter,"  he  said,  a  moment  later,  "bring 
me  a  bromo- seltzer.  .  .  .  Make  it  two!" 
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By  CARRINGTON  A.  PHELPS 


I  OR  three  days  and  two 
nights  Mr.  Patrick  Hicks 
had  foreseen  the  time  when 
appetite  should  drive  him 
to  do  something  shocking 
to  his  professional  pride. 
Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state  that  be  was  newly  landed  in  an  alien 
city.  For  Mr.  Hicks'  career  had  hitherto 
budded  and  blown  in  the  far  West,  where 
"plants,"  in  the  vernacular,  otherwise  neat 
litde  country  banks,  were  plenty  and  easy 
for  the  plucking.  Mr.  Hicks  had  flourished 
and  fared  high,  until,  his  expressive  counte- 
nance becoming  too  familiarly  known  to  the 
provincial  constabulary,  he  had  embarked 
upon  a  little  Eastern  jaunt.  He  had  heard 
they  were  easy  in  the  East.  So  he  "of)er- 
ated"  upon  a  likely  bank  up  in  New  Eng- 
land. Just  as  he  had  his  "soup,"  otherwise 
nitroglycerin,  neatly  placed  and  primed,  he 
was  assaulted  from  behind  by  two  indig- 
nant sheriffs.  He  had,  with  some  difficulty, 
escaped  and,  in  no  wise  daunted,  at  once  es- 


sayed  attack  upon  another  rural  treasure 
house.  For  nine  hours  he  toiled  of  a  peace- 
ful Sabbath  afternoon  and  evening,  and  for 
his  irreverent  labors  reaped  an  atonement  of 
four  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents  in  silver, 
three  counterfeit  half  dollars,  thirty-one  cents 
in  stamps,  and  half  a  pound  of  red  sealing 
wax.  He  saw  by  the  paper  next  morning 
that  he  had  been  preceded  by  the  bank  cash- 
ier by  about  four  hours.  So  Patrick  Hicks 
came  to  New  York,  and  in  a  laudable  en- 
deavor to  place  the  imprint  of  his  personality 
upon  the  town,  lost  his  financial  reserve,  his 
watch,  a  diamond  stud,  and  a  tooth. 

Now,  a  gentleman  who  loots  safes,  and  he 
must  be  a  gentleman  to  be  the  favorite  of  so 
dictatorial  and  fickle  an  art,  is  helpless  with- 
out money.  That  gentle  felony,  burglary, 
requires  no  capital,  nor  indeed  does  highway 
robbery  or  shoplifting.  But  of  these  crafts 
Mr.  Hicks  knew  nothing,  embarking  as  he  had 
in  his  career  without  apprenticeship  in  those 
lesser  strata  which  leave  so  decided  a  stigma 
upon  their  graduates.   It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
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Mr.  Patrick  Hicks  without  cash  was  in  a  bad 
way.  He  knew  how  to  handle  dynamite 
and,  to  this  end,  applied  at  the  several  big 
construction  jobs  in  the  city  for  work,  but 
they  had  all  the  "Pete"  men  they  wanted 
already.  He  could  not  ply  his  profession,  he 
knew  no  other  way  of  making  money,  and 
he  would  not  beg.  So  amiably  and  with  gusto 
he  economized,  sleeping  in  the  moonlight 
upon  a  park  bench  and  following  the  mangels 
of  the  water  front  by  day. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  third  day  Mr. 
Hicks  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  be 
a  burglar.  He  surveyed  the  proposition  with 
whimsical  enjoyment,  deciding  upon  a  black 
mask  and  a  jimmy  as  the  necessary  adjuncts 
to  success.  He  rather  regretted  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  the  step,  involving  as  it 
did  so  decided  a  backsliding.  He  had  always 
anticipated  retiring  from  the  profession,  re- 
tiring grandly  and  with  dignity.  In  fact,  he 
had  just  such  an  idea  vaguely  in  mind  when 
he  came  on  to  the  East.  But  he  had  not 
anticipated  retiring  crab  fashion  down  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder  he  had  thus  far  so  airily 
ascended.  He  was  game  though,  was  Pat- 
rick Hicks,  for  he  made  him  a  mask  of  a  black 
tie,  looted  a  junk  heap  of  a  piece  of  steel  for 
his  jimmy,  and  strode  forth,  a  full-fledged, 
hungry  burglar. 

It  was  a  large,  brownsft)ne,  and  corpulent 
house  that  Mr.  Hicks  selected  as  his  victim. 
It  stood  on  a  prominent  comer  of  a  refined 
street  facing  Mr.  Hicks'  park,  and  the  dis- 
play of  vases  and  draperies  at  its  windows 
gave  much  promise  to  its  famine-threatened 
obsen^er.  Having  marked  down  the  quarry 
and  its  handy  rear  alley,  Mr.  Hicks  bestowed 
himself  on  his  bench  and  waited  patiently 
until  the  tower  clock  struck  two.  Then  he 
sauntered  down  the  street,  turned  leisurely 
up  the  alley,  where  he  vaulted  lightly  a  six- 
foot  fence,  and  dropped  into  the  confines  of 
a  little  Italian  garden.  He  paused  a  moment 
to  admire  the  fountain  and  its  statuette, 
then,  approaching  the  house,  he  inserted  his 
improvised  jimmy  beneath  a  window  edge, 
and  heaved.  Persuasively  and  patiently  he 
heaved  until  there  came  a  slight  crack  as  the 
catch  broke  and  the  frame  slid  smoothly  up- 
ward. Mr.  Hicks  mounted  the  ledge  and 
lowered  himself  to .  the  floor.  A  clock  ob- 
truded its  metallic  voice  on  the  stillness  and 
from  somewhere  in  the  darkness  came  the 
contented  purring  of  a  cat.  Mr.  Hicks  drew 
forth  an  electric  pocket  lamp,  sole  tool  of  his 


trade  left  from  more  prosj)erous  days,  and  its 
glittering  eye  flashed  bulletlike  through  the 
gloom.  He  rejoiced  to  find  himself  in  the 
kitchen.  He  was  further  delighted  when  he 
discovered  two  bottles  of  ale,  a  cold  fowl,  and 
a  pastry  reposing  negligently  on  an  upper 
shelf  in  the  big  refrigerator.  He  consumed 
everything  except  the  left  drumstick  of  the 
fowl,  which  he  regretfully  relinquished  to  the 
cat  who  at  the  smell  of  food  came  clamoring 
dolefully  from  the  darkness.  He  had  more 
difliculty  with  the  ale,  principally  because  the 
corks  were  never  intended  to  be  drawn  with  a 
fork.  He  felt  better  after  eating,  so  much  so 
that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  forego  the  uji- 
tried  mysteries  of  burglar)'.  But  the  memory 
of  to-morrow's  hunger  urged  him  forward, 
past  the  inviting  realms  of  a  great  tobacco- 
haunted,  leather-and-oak  librar}%  between  the 
cluttered  beauties  of  a  splendid  drawing- 
room,  into  a  paneled  hall,  and  up  the  cave- 
like vista  of  a  huge  stairway. 

He  turned  into  a  yawning  room  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  then  something  ticked  twice 
and  his  little  lamp  went  out.  He  pressed  the 
button,  shook  the  thing,  all  in  vain:  some- 
thing had  befallen  its  insides  and  its  bght  had 
flown  forever.  He  went  through  his  pockets 
three  painstaking  and  unavailing  times.  At 
last  he  discovered  in  a  forgotten  cranny  a 
splinter  with  a  little  nub  at  its  end  that  once 
had  been  a  match.  He  kneeled,  and  care- 
fully drew  the  nub  across  the  sole  of  his 
shoe.  It  broke  off  promptly,  and  he  set  his 
teeth.  He  turned  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
collided  with  a  wall,  at  which  he  rejoiced;  for 
by  merely  following  it  he  would  assuredly 
come  upon  a  door.  He  moved  forward  very 
slowly  and  quietly  because  there  was  death- 
like stillness  in  the  house  and  because  the 
darkness  was  almost  physical  in  its  intensity. 
Suddenly  he  was  struck  a  staggering  blow 
exactly  upon  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  His  head 
began  to  sing  like  a  locust  and  something 
warm  trickled  down  his  upper  lip.  Groping, 
he  found  he  had  collided  with  the  edge  of  a 
heavy  marble  mantelpiece.  Dazedly  he  fol- 
lowed down  the  length  of  it  and  then  began 
probing  the  air  in  search  of  the  continuing 
wall.  There  was  no  wall.  His  head  began 
to  throb  and  he  turned  to  find  the  man- 
tel again.  His  left  shin  struck  agonizingly 
upon  something  that  toppled  forward  in  the 
darkness,  leaving  him  breathless,  awaiting  the 
crash.  There  was  a  slight  movement  and 
the  thing  returned,  only  this  time  upon  the 
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other  shin.  Mr.  Hicks  groaned,  and  dropped 
crippled  to  his  knees.  His  trembling  hands  fell 
upon  the  malicious  cause  of  his  suffering,  a 
huge  mission  rogking  chair.  He  climbed  pain- 
fully into  it  and  leaned  back  soothing  his  tor- 
tured limbs.  The  pain  lessened  after  a  little 
and  then  there  came  a  clanging  crash,  appar- 
ently at  the  base  of  his  skull,  and  a  big  hall 
dock  boomed  thrice.  Mr.  Hicks  drew  a  deep 
breath.  Starvation  had  its  charms  after  all. 
Weakly  he  got  to  his  feet,  and,  with  arms  ex- 
tended and  utter  recklessness  in  his  heart, 
took  three  steps  forward.  Then,  coldly,  omi- 
nously, leisurely  a  voice  said  in  his  ear: 

"What?" 

Mr.  Hicks  became  for  a  moment  tense  as  a 
piece  of  wire;  after  which  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  elevated  his  eyebrows  at  the  dark- 
ness, and  waited,  clay  in  the  hands  of  destiny. 
Five  minutes  he  waited  before  he  took  an- 
other step  forward.  Again  the  voice,  this 
time  in  the  other  ear: 

"What?" 

Mr.  Hicks  sighed  audibly. 

" Go  it,"  he  said,  "only  get  it  over."  There 
came  a  satisfied  chuckle  and  the  voice  said, 
soothingly,  ingratiating,  amorously: 

"Pretty  PoUy?" 

Mr.  Rags  set  his  upper  teeth  in  his  lower 
lip,  and  his  breath  came  hard.  Oh  I  for  the 
perils  of  a  cracksman's  life  once  more,  with  the 
sheriffs  and  jails,  guns  and  nitroglycerin. 
And,  oh!  for  a  barrel  of  water  and  a  firm 
grip  on  this  thing's  tail  feathers.  He  turned 
squarely  in  his  tracks  and,  unmindful  of 
Delilah's  whispers,  strode  forward,  head  up, 
chin  forward,  as  might  a  martyr  who  treads 
the  brink  of  a  pit.  He  found  a  piano — ^with 
his  knee.  He  turned  from  it  in  high-minded 
indifference,  and,  as  he  turned,  calamity  came 
upon  him,  for  he  brushed  against  a  stand  of 
some  wabbly  description,  and  as  he  felt  it  reel 
he  swung  about,  clutched  it  madly,  caught  his 
foot,  and,  still  clinging  to  the  thing,  sat  down 
helplessly  in  the  arms  of  a  giant  cactus. 

Then  broke  the  patience  of  Patrick  Hicks, 
iron  of  will,  deadly  of  determination,  icy  of 
soul,  coolest  of  safe  wreckers,  and  there  arose 
a  tide,  lurid,  iridescent,  sparkling,  that  flowed 
softly,  vitriolically,  lavalike  out  upon  the 
peace  and  serenity  of  the  sleeping  night.  A 
tide  eminently  fruitfid,  too;  for  as  Patrick 
Hicks,  exhausted  of  vocabulary  and  parched 
of  soul,  turned  his  hungry  eye  hither  and 
thither,  it  became  suddenly  glad  and  hopeful 
again.    Through  the  Stygian  Inferno  it  had 


discovered  a  star,  a  ray  of  light,  a  crumb  of 
manna.  It  was  a  practical  star  because  it 
was  a  keyhole.  Patrick  Hicks  moved  his 
head  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch  and  the  star 
disappeared.  It  glowed  again  when  he  re- 
sumed his  position.  Cautiously  and  on  hands 
and  knees  he  approached,  for  here  was  a  door, 
and  a  door  meant  possible  liberty.  Inch  by 
inch,  groping,  fending,  poking,  and  praying, 
he  advanced  until  he  clutched  joyously  and 
with  dumb  tenacity  a  door  knob  and  arose  to 
his  feet.  It  turned  under  his  hand  and  a 
great  perpendicular  ray  of  light  leaped  at  him 
as  the  door  with  a  click  slid  away.  He  heard 
an  exclamation  and  then  steps  approaching. 
He  was  in  for  it.  Behind  him  there  were 
horrors.  Before  him  there  was  only  a  human 
being.  He  threw  back  the  door,  and  stepped 
into  the  room.  A  woman  stopped  in  her 
tracks  not  three  feet  from  him  and  threw  her 
hand  across  her  lips  as  though  to  stifle  a 
scream.  Mr.  Hicks  was  not  pretty,  for  he 
was  badly  mussed,  and  he  still  wore  his  mask. 
Also  his  nose  had  been  bleeding.  The  wom- 
an was  clad  in  some  sort  of  clinging  stuff  and 
she  was  extremely  fascinating  in  her  pathetic, 
brave  terror.  Her  face  was  gray  and  her  shak- 
ing hand  was  spilling  something  from  a  glass 
upon  the  carpet.  Mr.  Hicks'  eye  flashed 
beyond  her  to  a  dresser,  a  case  blazing  with 
jewels,  a  crib,  and  in  it  a  little  child.  It  lay 
with  one  arm  thrown  above  the  pillow,  and 
Mr.  Hicks  saw  that  it  was  pitifully  emaciated. 
The  mouth  drooped  wearily  at  its  tender 
comers  and  around  the  eyes  were  cruel  shad- 
ows. The  breathing  was  that  of  the  fever- 
ridden,  short,  gasping,  harried.  Mr.  Hicks 
looked  at  the  woman  again.  Suddenly  she 
held  out  an  imploring  hand. 

"She  sick?"  queried  Mr.  Hicks,  in  a  hoarse 
undertone. 

The  woman  nodded  and  opened  her  lips. 
Then  she  caught  them  again  with  her  hand. 
Mr.  Hicks  understood  that  she  was  wrestling 
mightily  with  fear  and  that  it  was  decidedly 
a  question  which  would  get  the  mastery. 

"Is  she  very  bad — ^liable  to  die?"  asked 
Mr.  Hicks. 

The  woman  nodded  emphatically  and  then, 
with  a  strange  gasping  whisper:  "Take — 
jewels — ^kill  her — to  wake,"  pointed  at  the 
case  on  the  dresser. 

Mr.  Hicks  smiled,  first  at  the  jewels,  then  at 
the  child,  and,  finally,  at  the  woman.  She 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown.  He  knew 
the  symptoms.    Mr.  Hicks  shook  his  head. 
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placed  his  finger  at  his  lips,  and  tiptoed  out 
through  the  door.  But  he  left  it  open,  for  he 
craved  light.  Fascinated,  the  woman  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  hall,  heard  him  softly 
descend  the  stairs,  heard  the  slight  rattle  of 
the  front  door  as  it  opened  and  closed.  Then 
she  sank  to  the  floor,  stifling  her  sobs  lest  at 
the  crisis  she  should  awaken  the  sleeping 
child. 

And  Patrick  Hicks,  empty  of  pocket  and 
forgetful  of  his  newly  adopted  profession, 
walked  blithely  down  the  steps,  whistling, 
because  of  the  approaching  poUceman. 

"I'm  the  cook,"  said  Mr.  Hicks,  when 
pressed  for  an  explanation.  "It  was  too  hot 
to  sleep  and  I  came  out  for  a  walk." 

"Cook  is  ut,"  said  his  interrogator,  shortly, 
"wid  a  clouted  face  an'  a  mask  on  ut?  Then 
walk  wid  me,    me  bould  bhoy,  walk   wid 

In'  the  Market  Court  that  morning  Mr. 
Patrick  Hicks  cast  discretion  aside  and  spoke 
the  truth,  calculating  that  he  might  as  well  be 
hanged  for  a  thief  as  a  tippler.  For  the  judge 
was  a  tartar  and  Mr.  Hicks  had  been  told  by 
several  of  his  fellow -prisoners  that  he  need 
expect  no  mercy.  So  he  discovered  an  alien 
joy  in  informing  the  stem-faced  man  behind 
the  desk  [hat  be  was  Patrick  Hicks,  the  most 
expert  safe  blower  in  the  West  and  the  most 
disgusted  burglar  in  the  East. 

"Right  you  are,"  he  said.  "I  was  caught 
with  the  goods  on.  I  was  starving  and  I  had 
to  do  something.  If  I'd  had  the  money  I 
would  never  have  tackled  your  precious  town, 
but  I  hadn't  eaten  for  three  days,  and  I 
thought  I'd  try  this  trick,  though  I  never  did 
it  before.  It's  not  in  my  line,  and  never  will 
be  again.    Serves  me  right.    I  had  intended 


to  square  it,  but  I  hit  the  town  hard  and  it  hit 
back  so  much  harder  it  broke  me.  It's  too 
late  now.  Give  me  the  limit,  for  it  will  mean 
quiet  for  my  rural  friends  just  so  much 

"Why  didn't  you  steal  anything?"  asked 
the  judge. 

"I  did — me  an'  the  cat — chicken  and  ale." 

"  I  mean  jewels  or  something  like  thj^  ? " 

"There  was  a  kid — pretty  sick — and  her 
mother  was  badly  scared,  and  I  was  afraid 
she  might  cry — I  can't  stand  women  doing 
that." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know — the  kid  was  sick — 
and  the  woman  said  she  might  die  if  she  was 
waked  up.     I  don't  know." 

"Why  did  you  want  to  reform?". 

"Nothing  in  it,  your  Honor.  Don't  p)ay  in 
the  loi^  run.  Then  I  was  sick  of  it,  but  I 
lost  my  roll,  and  a  tooth,  and  starved.  I  was 
going  to  be  a  foreman  of  a  drilling  gang. 
That's  where  I  learned  how  to  handle  the 
nitro." 

The  judge  looked  at  Patrick  Hicks  and  his 
eye  was  very  cold.  Mr.  Hicks  looked  back  at 
the  judge  and  something  said  down  in  his 
heart:  "Ten  years." 

"Too  bad  you  have  decided  not  to  reform 
when  you  get  out." 

"What's  the  use — by  ten  years — I  mean  by 
then " 

The  judge  gazed  stonily  at  Mr.  Hicks,  who 
braced  himself.     It  was  coming. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  judge  deliberately, 
"that  you  have  been  telling  me  the  truth.  I 
know  where  they  want  a  foreman.  I  am 
going  to  put  you  on  probation.  I  am  the 
man  whose  house  you  broke  into  last  night." 
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By  henry  lee  HIGGINSON 


HE  year  is  ended  and  the 
panic  of  October  and  No- 
vember is  over.  Of  course 
we,  as  a  nation,  prepared 
ourselves  for  it  by  doing 
too  much  business,  but  the 
great  break  in  prices  dur- 
ing November  seems  to  have  been  unneces- 
sary. People  became  frightened  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
and  that  of  several  small  banks,  and  be- 
gan to  withdraw  their  money  from  the  sav- 
ings banks,  trust  companies,  and  national 
banks.  The  premium  on  currency  rose  to 
three  per  cent,  for  currency  is  needed  by 
everybody  and  especially  by  the  large  corpo- 
rations psying  their  workmen  each  week.  The 
more  drawing  and  hoarding  goes  on,  the 
greater  the  stringency.  People  do  not  see  the 
folly,  the  cowardice  of  drawing  money  from 
the  banks,  putting  it  in  their  pockets  or  in 
their  stockings  or  safety  vaults,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  business  of  the  country  from  going  on. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  an  enormous  deal  of 
currency  is  needed  by  the  farmers,  who  are 
selling  their  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  hogs, 
cotton,  and  cattle.  This  farming  population 
is  not  much  used  to  banks  and  bank  checks, 
and,  when  alarmed  about  the  banks,  refuses  to 
take  anything  but  gold  and  silver  or  the  bills 
of  the  very  institutions  of  which  they  are 
afraid,  the  folly  of  this  appearing  in  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  wish  credit  in  the  banks,  but 
are  willing  to  take  the  promises  or  bills  of  these 
banks. 

Of  course  our  national  bank  currency  is  se- 
cured by  a  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  at 
Washington,  and  in  every  case  has  been  paid 
dollar  for  dollar.  The  number  of  banks  that 
have  failed  and  hurt  their  depositors  is  infini- 
tesimal, and  property  irrthem  is  safer  than  in 
individual  hands. 
Now  at  last  people  axe  becoming  more  con- 


fident of  safety  and  are  letting  out  their  ac- 
cumulated moneys;  and  the  country  banks, 
which  also  have  foolishly  drawn  in  too  much 
currency  and  gold,  are  also  letting  their  funds 
out  and  buying  either  good  securities  or  good 
notes.  In  short,  people  are  beginning  to  use 
their  tools  of  business  again.  It  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  a  farmer  can  raise  crops  without 
plows,  hoes,  and  shovels,  and  it  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  business  can  be  carried  on  without 
the  necessary  tools  of  currency  and  credit.  A 
little  common  sense  and  courage  would  have 
saved  millions  and  millions  of  money  lost  to 
individuals  by  forced  sales,  but  the  real  values 
have  not  been  destroyed.  Our  crops  are 
worth  as  much  as  they  were  a  month  ago  and 
will  come  to  market  presently;  indeed,  they 
are  coming  out  now,  and,  therefore,  our  rail- 
roads are  earning  as  much  as  a  month  ago. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  many  laborers  have 
been  dismissed  because  the  corporations  could 
not  get  money  to  pay  them  and  because  these 
corporations  cannot  borrow  enough  for  future 
extensions  and  improvements.  The  present 
paralysis  comes  in  part  from  having  done  too 
much  business,  and  in  part  from  fear  bom  of 
the  threats  and  legislation  against  corpwra- 
tions,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much.  This 
fear  will  naturally  run  through  the  country, 
and  wiU  affect  everybody's  earnings;  and 
while  a  large  number  of  immigrants  are  re- 
turning to  Europe,  they  all  are  taking  with 
them  a  good  deal  of  currency  much  wanted 
here. 

Several  things  are  clear:  our  crops  are  good 
and  are  needed  at  high  prices,  for  which  they 
are  now  selling.  These  crops  go,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  Europe,  which  pays  us  gold  for 
them.  The  men  and  women  who  have  kept 
their  jobs  will  be  more  diligent  and  more 
careful  in  their  work,  and  we  shall  find,  as  has 
already  been  proved,  that  four  men  can  do  as 
much  work  as  six  did  last  year.  Many  corpora- 
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tions  have  dismissed  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  laborers  and  are  getting  larger 
results  from  the  reduced  numbers.  In  many 
cases  our  manufacturing  corporations  have 
shut  down  their  factories,  and  will  not  go  on  at 
full  speed  unless  they  can  sell  their  goods;  and 
just  now  goods  are  not  selling  well.  The  rail- 
roads have  laid  o£F,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
men  busy  on  new  or  unnecessary  work;  the 
repairs  will  not  be  made,  and  the  extensions 
will  be  delayed.  Presently  the  farmers  and 
work  people  will  begin  to  buy  more  clothes 
and  shoes  and,  as  their  money  comes  out  and 
the  counters  of  the  shops  are  cleared,  the  man- 
ufacturers will  replenish  them,  and  the  work 
will  go  on.  This  will  take  some  time,  but 
inasmuch  as  all  classes  have  prospered  to  a 
wonderful  degree  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  not  only  the  corporations,  but  the  farm- 
ers, the  traders,  and  especially  the  work  peo- 
ple, and  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  in  a  com- 
fortable condition,  we  shall  find  that  the 
recovery  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  the  granger  roads, 
so  called — ^that  is,  those  west  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis — will  have  enough  work  in  bringing 
the  existing  crops  to  market,  and  this  applies 
to  the  railroads  through  the  cotton  States.  At 
the  same  time,  the  expenses  of  these  roads  will 
drop  somewhat,  as  sill  the  work  unnecessary 
for  the  moment  will  be  put  aside.  Therefore, 
the  results  on  those  roads  ought  not  to  differ 
much  from  the  past  year. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  fair  crops  for  next 
year,  for  the  farming  is  better  done  than  it 
used  to  be  and,  therefore,  the  results  are  bet- 
ter; the  farmers  take  more  pains  about  tilling 
and  manuring  their  lands,  and  are  using  better 
seed;  they  diversify  their  crops,  and,  by  the 
planting  of  trees,  they  are  working  against 
droughts — the  great  enemy  of  the  farmer. 
Irrigation  does  something  more.  If  the 
farming  population  can  be  sure  of  enough 
rain,  it  can  be  pretty  sure  of  enough  sun,  and 
so  the  crop  ripens.  Our  season  has  not  been 
particularly  good  this  year,  but  the  results,  on 
the  whole,  are  satisfactory. 

In  the  East  no  doubt  the  factories  will  work 
on  less  time  than  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  but  p)eople  will  have  moderate  employ- 
ment; and  meantime  the  manufacturers  will 
practice  various  economies,  will  shed  the  habit 
of  waste,  so  destructive  in  this  country,  and 
the  workmen  will  follow  suit.  If  a  man  has 
not  too  much  money  in  his  pocket,  he  will 
drink  and  smoke  less,  and  his  wife  will  buy 


fewer  clothes.  One  great  advantage  in  our 
country  is  that  nobody  has  any  special  state  to 
keep  up.  Our  friends  across  the  water  must 
maintain  a  certain  style  of  living;  our  people 
cut  down  living  expenses  with  a  resolute 
hand. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  panic  are  evident, 
and  a  panic  is  a  disgracefid  event,  coming 
from  extravagance  of  habit,  too  much  rash- 
ness in  business,  and  then  terrible  fright  which 
knows  no  reason.  But  for  years  our  West- 
em  brothers  have  spoken  of  severe  money 
troubles  as  a  mere  "Wall  Street  flurry," 
and  now  they  have  seen  clearly  that  troubles 
in  the  banks  of  New  York  and  of  the  other 
Eastern  cities  are  always  reflected  in  their 
own  banks.  It  is  impossible  that  credit 
should  suffer  in  one  part  of  our  country  and 
not  in  another.  The  dealings  of  the  whole 
country  with  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
Orleans  are  huge,  and  every  bank  looks  to 
the  great  centers  for  their  exchanges  and 
their  guidance.  All  banks  had  better  be 
more  dosely  connected  than  at  present,  for 
then  they  would  work  in  more  absolute  sym- 
pathy than  now.  If  currency  is  very  short 
in  New  York,  it  will  be  very  short  in  the  small 
places  of  Nebraska  and  Texas.  People  must 
become  convinced  that  the  whole  country 
suffers  together.  The  trouble  had  not  been 
going  on  in  New  York  a  week  before  it  was 
felt  severely  in  Seattle  and  all  places  between 
there  and  here.  Constituted  as  we  are,  when 
great  fear  comes  some  palliative  is  necessary. 
In  Euroj)e  provision  is  made  to  meet  panics. 
The  Bank  of  England,  for  instance,  which 
alone  in  England  issues  paper,  breaks  the 
Bank  Act  by  issuing  more  paper  if  necessar}', 
and  thus  supplying  people  with  money  as  they 
want  it.  If  this  same  power  had  existed  in 
New  York,  and  had  been  legalized,  we  should 
have  been  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  All 
bankers  have  known  this  and  have  repeated 
it  again  and  again,  but  many  men  and  women, 
more  particularly  our  legislators,  have  laughed 
the  idea  to  scorn.  The  one  thing  to  be  re- 
membered is  that  when  such  a  fright  comes 
and  the  banks  need  more  money  to  meet  the 
fears  of  the  people,  they  issue  what  are  called 
"clearing-house  certificates,"  which  are  mere- 
ly promises  to  pay  between  bank  and  bank 
in  any  one  center,  and  these  promises  to  pay 
are  secured  by  the  best  collateral  in  the  power 
of  the  borrowing  bank.  The  managers  of 
the  clearing  house  judge  as  to  whether  the 
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collateral  is  sufficient,  and  it  is  deposited  with 
the  Clearing-House  Committee.  It  is  an  il- 
legal proceeding  resorted  to  on  every  occa- 
sion when  necessary,  and  has  been  used  with 
efifect  half  a  dozen  times  smce  the  Civil  War. 
If  the  clearing-house  certificates  of  New  York 
were  good  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  so  that 
the  banks  in  the  different  cities  could  help 
each  other,  it  would  be  still  more  effective. 
Further  than  that,  the  banks  issue  cashier's 
certificates  for  one  dollar,  two  dollars,  five 
dollars,  or  even  less,  and  these  are  used  as 
airrency.  The  proceeding  is  illegal  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  but  in  a  higher  sense  it  is 
lawful,  for  it  is  necessary.  The  existing  leg- 
islation does  not  warrant  it,  but  the  law  of 
necessity  is  much  stronger  and  is  based  on 
human  nature  and  needs. 

The  farmer  must  forward  his  crop  and 
must  be  paid  for  it  before  he  forwards  it;  the 
workman  must  go  to  the  shop  for  food  and 
must  have  something  to  buy  it  with.  He  has 
earned  wages  and  he  wants  a  representative 
of  these  wages  in  his  pocket.  In  short,  an 
emergency  currency -comes  into  existence  in 
every  panic,  and  will  come  in  every  future 
panic.  It  rests  with  Congress  to  legalize  it 
or  not,  but  no  Congress  and  no  Government 
can  prevent  its  use. 

With  our  great  crops,  which  depend  upon 
the  industr}'  of  the  farmers  and  upon  our 
wonderful  soil  and  the  weather,  with  the 
power  of  work  and  the  power  of  saving  of  our 
great  population,  with  the  invention  and  in- 
dustry of  our  people,  and  with  our  very  great 
accumulated  wealth  in  the  shape  of  factories, 
railroads,  canals,  mines,  and  farms,  we  can 
fairly  hope  for  a  sure  recovery  and  for  good 
times  not  very  long  delayed.  Necessarily 
the  Presidential  year  will  bring  some  uncer- 
tainty m  our  movements,  but  we  have  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity.  Better  and  more 
economical  methods  are  needed  in  all  fields 
of  work,  whether  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing, on  our  railroads,  in  our  mines,  and  a 
much  better  banking  system  is  essential.  A 
good  banking  system  helps  the  whole  nation 
vastly  more  than  it  helps  the  banks.  The 
field  should  be  open  to  everybody  to  estab- 
lish banks,  and  it  is  no  matter  how  numerous 
they  are;  if  they  were  more  closely  linked  to- 
gether, it  would  be  much  better  for  them  and 
much  better  for  the  borrowers. 

The  farmers  who  have  accumulated  very 
large  sums  of  money,  kept  in  the  banks  of  the 
Western  States,  can  help  the  traders  and 


manufacturers  by  a  free  transfer  of  this 
money  through  the  banks,  and  again  the 
manufacturers  and  traders  can  help  the 
farmers  when  this  money  is  needed  to  get  out 
the  crops.  It  is  the  farming  population 
which  has  been  making  the  large  profits  this 
year  and  which,  on  the  whole,  has  the  surest 
livelihood  before  it,  for  not  only  do  our  peo- 
ple need  to  eat  three  times  a  day,  but  the 
same  is  true  in  Europe,  which  is  always  hun- 
gry for  our  food  and  our  cotton. 

Oiu*  national-bank  system  is  good,  but  it  is 
becoming  antiquated;  it  is  based  on  govern- 
ment bonds  which  we  ought  to  be  paying  off 
more  and  more.  As  we  grow  larger  and 
njeed  more  banking  facilities,  the  supply  of 
the  government  bonds  falls  off,  thus  curtailing 
the  existing  basis  for  the  issue  of  bank  cur- 
rency. Our  Government  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  immediate  proceedings 
of  the  banks,  except  to  inspect  and  criticise 
the  actions  of  these  banks.  In  short,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  should  not  be  able 
to  "come  in  or  go  out"  of  the  money  market. 
The  system  should  be  automatic  and  take 
care  of  itself.  The  Government  should  not 
hoard  money  or  throw  it  out  at  the  will  of 
anybody  or  everybody,  but  all  the  surplus 
of  the  Government  should  be  kept  in  the 
banks  subject  to  the  use  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  receive  a  return  for  its  deposits, 
just  as  any  manufacturing  corporation  or 
private  individual  receives  it.  This  money 
should  not  be  protected  any  more  than  the 
money  of  any  private  individual.  In  short, 
the  Government  should  get  out  of  business 
and  stay  out. 

A  great  central  bank  for  the  issue  of  cur- 
rency for  an  emergency  and  for  the  deposit 
of  government  fimds  would  be  a  great  help 
in  steadying  our  affairs.  Plenty  of  people 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  banks  are 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  or 
work  population,  and  there  never  was  an 
idea  more  false;  if  the  manufacturer  does 
not  flourish,  the  workman  does  not  flourish, 
and  the  miner  is  out  of  a  job  if  the  manager 
of  the  mine  is  losing  money.  If  there  is  any- 
thing at  all  in  religion,  it  is  that  we  should 
help  each  other,  and  we  cannot  help  each 
other  effectively  if  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation is  taking  away  or  hiding  the  tools  of 
commerce. 

We  Americans  have  relied  on  individual 
effort  and  have  thereby  accomplished  ex- 
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cellent  results,  but  we  have  failed  in  such 
organization  as  has  greatly  benefited  the 
European  nations.  Germany  more  especial- 
ly, through  organization  and  scientific  work, 
has  developed  some  industries  which  produce 
better  and  cheaper  goods  than  we  have  made 
up  to  this  time.  Canada  has  a  far  better 
banking  system  than  we,  and  the  keynote  is 
combination  through  organization.  If  to-day 
our  banks  were  so  closely  connected  as  in 
Canada,  the  terrible  need  of  currency  would 
not  exist,  for  each  bank  would  know  that  it 
could  get  this  currency  as  required  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  pile  it  up  in  its  own  vaults. 

The  strength  of  the  banks  depends  upon 
confidence  of  each  other  and  of  the  public,  and 
on  mutual  support,  but  many  people  are 
jealous  of  the  banks.  If  anyone  will  study 
the  condition  and  the  efficiency  of  our  banks 
since  the  Civil  War,  he  will  see  how  strong 
they  have  been,  how  few  have  failed,  and  how 
essential  they  are  to  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try. Everybody  needs  a  bank  and  of  course 
the  stix)nger  the  better,  but  they  are  strong 
enough  and  well  managed.  They  would  be 
strengthened  still  more  by  our  trust  in  them, 
and  the  wise  course  is  to  trust  them.  In 
truth,  the  strength,  the  courage,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  banks  toward  their  customers 
during  this  trying  panic  has  astonished  and 
delighted  the  business  men  of  many  years' 
standing  and  experience.  Money  is  much 
safer  in  them  than  anywhere  else,  and  every- 
body needs  to  accumulate  and  to  borrow 
money  for  some  purpose  sooner  or  later. 

The  other  great  institution  to  be  well 
treated  and  encouraged  is  the  railroad  system. 
The  railroads  have  opened  our  country  and 
have  thereby  settled  our  land.  The  country 
has  sent  out  its  crops  by  railroads  and  has 
thereby  grown  rich.  Our  railroads  are  nearly 
twice  as  efficient  as  the  European  railroads, 
and  work  at  about  half  their  rates.  The  re- 
turns from  the  railroads  have  not  been  so  high 
as  is  afforded  by  many  industries  and  do  not 


compare  with  the  returns  of  the  farmers  in 
good  years.  The  farmers  sell  their  crops  for 
cash,  pay  off  their  mortgages,  and  put  their 
money  in  bank,  spending  something  each  year 
on  their  farms.  The  railroad  companies  pay, 
on  the  whole,  a  moderate  return  to  the  owners 
and  yearly  put  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
money  into  their  properties,  increasing  their 
efficiency  and  marking  down  their  rates. 
Two  thirds,  or  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  railroads  go  into  wages  and  su{>- 
plies,  and  much  of  the  rest  into  improvements. 

At  present  the  public,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  has  been  greatly  discouraged  from 
putting  more  money  into  railroad  property 
through  the  attacks  on  corporations,  more 
particularly  on  railroad  corporations.  The 
railroads  have  no  money  and  cannot  make  the 
much-needed  extensions  and  improvements 
unless  they  can  borrow  from  the  great  public. 
Yet,  as  the  country  grows  fast,  the  railroads 
should  be  extended  and  improved;  therefore, 
it  rests  with  the  public  whether  to  tie  the 
hands  of  these  companies  by  refusing  money, 
or  to  trust  them  and  take  the  railroad  securi- 
ties. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  get  the  best  securities 
of  railroad  corporations  which  have  been 
built  up  honestly  and  ably,  and  which  are 
worth  more  than  their  capitalization.  This 
last  fact  is  easily  enough  verified  by  experts, 
and  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  lately  looked  into  this  very 
matter,  and  has  •found  the  statement  to  be 
true. 

Our  citizens,  as  a  rule,  trust  each  other. 
In  the  Civil  War  our  soldiers  trusted  each 
other,  else  we  should  have  been  beaten  out  of 
sight.  If  our  citizens  now  trust  each  other, 
trust  the  banks,  and  trust  the  great  corpora- 
tions, they  will  flourish;  if  not,  the  country 
will  have  a  very  hard  experience. 

These  questions  are  vital  to  the  Nation, 
and  should  be  taken  up  and  answered  with- 
out delay. 


HOW    A    PANIC   WAS   ARRESTED 

By  ALEXANDER  GILBERT 

Pnsidittt  of  the  Niw  York  Clearing  Houu  Assodaiion 


[HE  history  of  the  Clearing 
House  and  its  influence  in 
the  promotion  of  sound 
banking  have  been  so  fre- 
quently described,  that  I 
shall  omit  all  reference  to 
that  branch  of  the  subject 
and  content  myself  with  a  brief  article  on  the 
Clearing  House  Committee  and  its  relation  to 
the  panic  of  1907.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  Clearing  House  Association  itself  is 
not  incorporated,  but  is  simply  an  association 
of  banks,  bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual  in- 
terest for  the  convenience,  the  benefit,  and  the 
protection  of  their  own  business  affairs,  and 
for  effecting  at  one  place  a  daily  settlement 
of  the  exchanges  between  themselves.  The 
members  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee 
are:  James  T.  Woodward,  chairman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hanover  National  Bank;  William 
A.  Nash,  president  of  the  Com  Exchange 
Bank;  Dumont  Clark,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange  National  Bank;  A.  6.  Hepburn, 
president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank;  Ed- 
ward Townsend,  president  of  the  Importers 
and  Traders  National  Bank;  and  Alexander 
GObert,  president  of  the  Market  and  Fulton 
National  Bank  and  president  of  the  Clearing 
House  Association.  This  committee  is  the 
executive  conmiittee  of  the  Clearing  House 
Association  and  administers  the  affairs  of  the 
organization.  The  wealth  it  represents  and 
the  power  it  wields  in  banking  circles  make 
it  the  most  influential  business  conmiittee  in 
this  country. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  panic  it  was 
found  necessary  to  appoint  a  subcommittee 
to  take  charge  of  the  loan  department,  the 
business  of  which  it  was  anticipated  would  be 
large.  The  work  of  the  subcommittee  is  very 
important.  It  has  charge  of  all  the  securities 
upon  which  loan  certificates  are  issued.    It 


carefully  investigates  and  reports  upon  the 
quality  and  character  of  such  securities,  as 
well  as  upon  the  needs  and  condition  of  banks 
applying  for  aid.  If  a  bank  requires  to  be 
examined  it  has  at  its  command  as  efficient  a 
corps  of  examiners  as  it  is  possible  to  find 
in  the  country.  These  men  can  take  charge 
of  a  bank  at  the  close  of  the  day  and  present 
an  exhaustive  report  of  its  condition  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  subcommittee  is  composed  of  James 
G.  Cannon,  vice  president  of  the  Fourth 
National  Bank;  Gates  W.  McGarrah,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank;  H.  P. 
Davidson,  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank;  Walter  G.  Frew,  vice  president  of  the 
Com  Exchange  Bank;  and  A.  H.  Wiggins, 
vice  president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank — 
all  men  of  recognized  ability  and  experience. 

Applications  for  loan  certificates  are  made 
to  the  Clearing  House  Committee  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  each  business 
day,  and  after  being  passed  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee are  referred  to  the  subcommittee, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  have  proper  papers  executed 
and  satisfactory  security  deposited.  The 
management  of  this  branch  of  the  work  by  the 
subcommittee,  including  the  keeping  of  books 
and  records,  has  been  most  thorough  and 
systematic  and  has  very  materially  lessened 
the  labors  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee. 

The  panic  of  1907  at  its  outbreak  threatened 
to  be  more  disastrous  than  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it.  That  it  was  not  so  is  doubtless 
largely  due  to  the  j)ersistent  and  extensive 
stock-market  liquidation  of  the  preceding  nine 
months.  Had  the  liquidation  begun  as  the 
result  of  the  panic,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  more  alarming.  As  it  was  liquida- 
tion had  well-nigh  exhausted  itself.  Wall 
Street  had  made  its  losses  and  had  become 
reconciled  to  them.     Many  weak  spots  had 
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been  taken  care  of  and  there  was  little  to  fear 
in  that  quarter  except  high  money  rates. 
Then  again  for  more  than  a  year  conservative 
bankers  have  anticipated  just  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  they  have  not  only  kept  themselves 
strong,  but  have  warned  their  customers 
against  expanding  their  business  obligations. 
This  advice  in  a  large  measure  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  the  result  that  business  conditions 
in  commercial  circles  are  generally  sound. 

On  Thursday,  October  17th,  the  financial 
skies,  which  had  been  gradually  darkening 
for  some  days,  grew  ominously  darker.  Per- 
sistent rumors  of  impending  bank  trouble 
were  in  circulation.  On  thfe  day  following  at 
an  afternoon  session  of  the  Clearing  House 
Committee  information  was  received  that  one 
or  more  important  banks  would  require  as- 
sistance. Following  closely  in  the  wake  of 
this  came  the  suspension  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company  and  runs  on  other  in- 
stitutions. It  became  painfully  evident  to  the 
committee  that  a  crisis  had  been  reached  in 
the  financial  disorders  which  so  long  had  been 
manifest  through  persistent  stock-market 
liquidation  and  high  money  rates.  The  com- 
mittee fidly  realized  what  it  all  meant.  Several 
of  its  members  had  passed  through  the  panics 
of  1873  and  1893  and  were  competent  to 
diagnose  signs  of  approaching  trouble.  They 
were  familiar  with  Clearing  House  loan 
certificates  and,  knowing  their  efficacy  in 
time  of  panic,  they  felt  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  a  power  which  in  the  event  of 
serious  trouble  could  be  relied  upon  to  pre- 
vent widespread  disaster  and  restore  normal 
conditions. 

One  thing,  however,  gave  the  committee 
considerable  apprehension.  Great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  business  world  since 
1893.  The  business  volume  of  the  country 
had  largely  increased.  The  number  of  bank- 
ing institutions  in  New  York  had  more  than 
doubled.  The  deposits  and  loans,  including 
those  of  the  trust  companies,  had  nearly 
quadrupled.  Many  of  these  institutions, 
notably  the  trust  companies,  were  carrying 
very  small  cash  reserves.  Should  a  panic 
occur  the  burden  and  strain  upon  the  Clear- 
ing House  banks  would  be  greater  than  any- 
thing hitherto  experienced.  Would  they  be 
able  to  bear  it? 

The  banking  reserve  was  just  about  intact. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  to  protect  the 
credit  situation  it  would  be  necessary  to  very 
largely  deplete  it.    How  far  could  this  de- 


pletion safely  be  permitted  to  go?  The  New 
York  Clearing  House  reserve  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  rests  the  great  volume  of 
commercial  credit  which  grows  out  of  the 
business  transactions  of  the  country,  and  the 
narrowing  of  this  foundation  would  mean  a 
contraction  of  credit,  while  its  entire  dissipa- 
tion would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  credit 
superstructiu^  resting  upon  it.  How  far 
could  it  in  safety  be  used,  and  what  should  be 
done  to  protect  it? 

The  men  who  were  to  decide  this  important 
question  were  animated  by  a  single  purpose 
— ^to  use  the  power  possessed  by  the  Clear- 
ing House  Association  to  prevent  panic  and 
steady  the  financial  situation,  to  protect  every 
solvent  member  of  the  association,  and  finally 
to  root  up  and  destroy,  if  possible,  certain 
evils  which  were  the  legitimate  outcome 
of  the  rapid,  extravagant  business  life  that 
has  characterized  the  past  decade.  It  was 
through  these  evils  that  groups  of  speculators 
had  been  able  to  obtain  control  of  a  number 
of  important  banking  institutions  and  use 
them  for  the  promotion  gf  their  own  specula- 
tive purposes. 

How  thoroughly  all  this  has  been  ac- 
complished is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The 
panic  started  at  a  tremendous  pace,  but  was 
speedily  arrested.  Every  solvent  Clearing 
House  member  was  amply  protected  and  the 
promoters  of  the  chain-of-banks  system  were 
speedily  shorn  of  their  power.  The  com- 
mittee, knowing  by  experience  that  the  issu- 
ance of  loan  certificates  would  result  in  the 
curtailment  of  cash  payments  and  the  de- 
rangement of  the  exchanges  throughout  the 
country,  were  reluctant  to  issue  them  until 
the  drain  upon  the  banking  reserve  should 
render  it  imperatively  necessary. 

As  a  result  of  this  delay  the  reserve  was 
depleted  to  the  extent  of  $12,000,000  before 
the  step  was  finally  taken  on  October  2  2d. 
Immediately  there  came  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  demands  for  currency, 
much  of  which  was  not  really  needed,  but  was 
only  asked  for  to  quiet  the  nervous  appre- 
hension of  timid  bankers.  Much  of  this  de- 
mand was  supplied.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  supply  all,  for  that  would  have 
depleted  the  bank  reserves  to  a  dangerously 
low  point.  As  it  was,  by  the  29th  of  Octoba: 
— one  week  later — ^the  reserves  showed  the 
startling  deficit  of  $53,000,000. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  how 
promptly  our  Clearing  House  banks  opened 
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the  door  of  their  treasure  house  and  how 
freely  they  met  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
Surely  the  charge  of  hoarding  money  can 
never  be  successfully  maintained  against 
them. 

The  committee  held  its  meetings  daily 
from  the  beginning  of  the  panic  until  the  end 
of  December.  It  had  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
every  Clearing  House  bank.  It  knew  every 
weak  spot  in  die  association.  It  was  familiar 
also  with  the  danger  points  in  Wall  Street  and 
in  commercial  circles,  and  when  assistance 
was  required  to  prevent  any  occurrence  that 
would  intensify  the  panic,  the  Clearing  House 
banks  freely  gave  it. 

At  this  writing,  the  loan  certificates  issued 
amount  to  $97,000,000,  which  amount,  con- 
sidering the  growth  of  bank  liabilities  since 
1893,  is  not  as  large  proportionately  as  the 
amount  issued  in  that  year.  The  deposits  in 
1893  amounted  to  $400,000,000.  The  amount 
of  loan  certificates  issued  was  $41,690,000,  or 
a  fraction  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  deposits. 
The  bank  deposits  of  1907  were  $1,050,- 
000,000,  and  including  trust  companies  would 
amount  to  $2,000,000,000.  But  the  amount 
of  loan  certificates  issued  in  1907  was  about 
$97,ooo«ooo,  or  a  little  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  bank  deposits  and  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  deposits  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies combined.  Of  the  amount  issued  a 
considerable  amount  has  been  canceled. 

A  larger  amount  was  taken  out  than  was 
actually  required.  And  at  no  time  was  the 
full  amount  issued  in  use,  as  retirements 
began  almost  as  soon  as  the  issue. 

A  careful  computation  shows  that  $74,- 
ooo^ooo  would  have  sufficed  to  do  the  re- 
quired work.  With  this  amount  of  certificates 
restricted  in  their  use  to  Clearing  House  pur- 
poses, exchanges  to  the  amount  of  $230,- 
000,000  daily  have  been  settled  quietly  and 
eflFectivdy.  Here  we  have  the  best  object 
lesson  of  an  emergency  currency  that  can 
possibly  be  given — a  currency  that  is  as 
absolutely  secure  as  anything  human  can  be. 


that  can  be  quickly  issued  and  quickly  re- 
tired, that  requires  no  complicated  bank 
machinery  to  put  it  into  circulation,  that  will 
never  be  issued  until  it  is  imperatively  re- 
quired, that  can  never  result  in  inflation,  and 
that  will  always  be  under  the  control  of  the 
most  experienced  bankers.  Furthermore,  it 
may  be  added  that  this  is  a  s}'stem  which  is 
purely  American. 

All  that  is  needed  to  adapt  such  a  system 
to  our  requirements  is  development,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  if  the  subject  could  be  referred 
to  the  Clearing  House  Committees  of  the 
three  central  reserve  cities,  an  emergency 
currency  plan  could  be  evolved  that  would 
be  in  harmony  with  our  national  banking 
system  and  be  less  subject  to  criticism  and 
opposition  than  any  other  system  which  has 
yet  been  proposed. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  im- 
pression prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the 
banks  generally  suspended  cash  payments, 
the  truth  is  that  cadi  payments  were  more 
freely  made  over  the  counter,  and  pay  rolls 
more  generally  provided  than  in  the  panics  of 
'73  and  '93.  While  it  is  true  that  a  number 
of  banks  did  restrict  cash  payments,  the 
larger  number  kept  up  their  coimter  pay- 
ments and  provided  pay  rolls  as  usual,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  very  large  sums  were 
demanded.  In  these  cases  the  refusal  was 
accompanied  by  an  offer  to  buy  currency  if 
the  applicant  would  pay  the  premium.  The 
Clearing  House  banks  have  paid  large  sums 
for  the  purchase  of  gold  and  currency  in  order 
that  their  customers  should  not  be  incon- 
venienced by  lack  of  cash. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in 
time  of  panic  depositors  put  very  little  cash 
into  their  banks  and  thus  the  banks  can  only 
keep  up  cash  payments  by  continuous  buying. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  length  of  time 
covered  by  the  hoarding  of  currency  and  the 
cost  of  obtaining  money  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  banks  of  New  York  have  established 
a  good  record. 


WHY    MR.   MORGAN? 

THE    FACT 

By   WILLIAM    C.    CORNWELL 


N  Thursday,  October  Z4th, 
loans  had  been  called  in  the 
morning  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change houses  as  is  usual 
daily,  but  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  theirrenewal. 
For  four  hours  not  a  dollar 
was  offered  on  the  Exchange  and  brokers' 
loans  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  called  by 
the  various  banks  had  no  method  of  liquida- 
tion.    As  the  hours  went  on  without  relief 
the  danger  became  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  as  time  for  settlement  approached  and 
passed  without  action,  the  seconds  became 
charged  with  p>eril.    Bids  for  stocks  came 
fewer  and  fewer,  the  market  began  to  break 
in  waves  of  panic.  Union  Pacific  dropped 
eight  points  to  loo,  the  rest  of  the  market  fol- 
lowing.    In  five  minutes  more  Union  would 
have  broken  ten  to  twenty  points  lower,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  market  would  then  have 
dropped  out. 

At  this  critical  juncture  when  every  mem- 
ber on  the  floor  was  holding  his  breath  with 
fear,  an  authorized  broker  rushed  into  the  loan 
crowd  yelling,  "Mr.  Morgan  will  give  you  all 
the  money  you  want,  boys!"  and  a  moment 
later  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  offered  twenty-five 
millions  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  a 
terrible  crisis  was  averted,  and  the  price  list 
bounded  back  to  former  figures.  The  sit- 
uation was  saved  and  the  worst  develop- 
ment of  panic,  collapse  of  the  market  and 
the  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  was  pre- 
vented. It  appears  that  the  danger  had  been 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Morgan  a  short  time 
before  by  the  officers  of  the  Ejtchange  and 
others,  at  his  office,  and  he  had  immediately 
made  an  assessment  upon  the  Clearing  House 
banks  for  the  great  sum  needed  out  of  their 


i;  this  call  had  been  instandy  re- 
sponded to  by  the  banks  and  the  money  pool 
thus  thrown  together  for  handling  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Exchange  was  left  absolutely  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  hands  for  three  days.  No 
banks  could  call  any  of  the  loans  wtuch  Mr. 
Morgan  had  made  with  their  money,  without 
his  approval. 

The  detailed  story  of  the  panic  would  be 
a  transcription  of  the  conferences  and  the 
events  taking  place  in  Mr.  Morgan's  library 
during  two  weeks  of  afternoon,  midnight, 
and  early  morning  meetings.  During  these 
meetings  the  combined  wisdom  of  many 
minds  helped  to  solve  the  difficult  problems. 
The  expert  chairmen  and  committeemen  of 
the  Clearing  House;  the  officers  of  attacked 
trust  companies,  unflinching,  indomitable, 
and  resourceful;  veteran  presidents  of  old 
storm-proof  trust  institutions;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  level-headed  and  determined 
in  aiding  and  saving — from  all  these,  help  in 
accomphshing  the  final  great  results  was 
invaluable;  but  Mr.  Morgan's  personality 
dominated  all  discussions,  and  when  intricate 
situations  or  obstinate  complications  seemed 
to  block  progress,  it  was  his  decision  which 
cleared  the  way  for  action.  In  the  conduct  of 
this  campaign  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  eschew 
business  principles  or  ignore  the  opportuni- 
ties to  help  legitimately  the  enterprises  with 
which  he  was  connected,  where  their  availed 
resources  would  naturally  work  them  bene- 
fit; as,  for  instance,  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
vduable  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  properties 
in  exchange  for  the  Steel  Corporation  bonds, 
which  latter  were  available  in  the  company's 
treasury,  and  furnished  a  marketable  col- 
later^d  against  loans  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  sacrificed.     In  the  loans  which  Mr. 
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Morgan's  own  interests  made  to  the  trust  com- 
panies, ample  collateral  was  taken,  but  not 
more  than  prudence  or  experience  in  banking 
required. 

The  banking  forces  in  New  York  are  divided 
into  two  groups:  the  Clearing  House  banks 
which,  by  reason  of  organization  and  efficient 
machinery,  are  always  in  shape  for  emergen- 
cies; and  the  outside  contingent,  consisting  of 
trust  companies  and  individual  banks  whose 
resources  are  perhaps  equal  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  other,  but  whose  members  are  scattered, 
isolated,  and,  as  a  whole,  unorganized.  There 
is  no  affiliation  between  these  groups,  but  on 
the  contrary,  by  reason  of  the  competition 
which  has  been  growing  for  some  years,  there 
has  developed  distinct  antagonism.  A  cen- 
tral bank,  if  we  had  one,  would  naturally  have 
taken  the  leadership  of  both  sections  in  time 
of  danger.  In  the  absence  of  this  a  leader  was 
necessary  or  the  isolatedinstitutions  would  have 
been  picked  off  one  by  one  and  annihilated. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  bom  leader.  He  is  an  up- 
buUder,  not  a  destroyer;  a  conservative  op- 
timist. His  successes  have  been  reached  by 
competition,  but  not  by  destructive  competi- 
tion. In  the  organizations  which  he  has  per- 
fected and  made  successfid,  his  competitors 
have  not  been  wiped  out,  but  have  actually 
been  benefited.  He  is  not,  however,  a  phi- 
lanthropist in  business — a  mollycoddle;  he  is 
a  money-maker.  Naturally  he  views  the 
situation  from  a  broad  standooint.    In  a  wide 


consideration  of  conditions  he  concluded 
about  two  years  ago  that  a  disaster  was  com- 
ing. He  accordingly  began  to  put  his  house 
in  order.  His  various  enterprises  are  to-day 
on  a  cash  basis,  commanding  immense  re- 
sources and  not  extended  as  to  credit. 

In  the  present  situation  Mr.  Morgan  was 
separate  and  apart  practically  from  both  the 
Clearing  House  and  the  trust  company  in- 
terests. None  of  the  minor  jealousies  in- 
fluenced him.  His  concerns  had  enormous 
cash  resources  of  their  own  and  powerful 
connections  abroad.  It  was  the  logical  thing, 
if  he  would  do  it,  for  him  to  step  to  the  front 
and  take  charge  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Morgan  had  graduaUy  in  the  last  two 
years  turned  over  responsibilities  to  his  lieu- 
tenants and  had  partially  retired  to  the  en- 
joyment of  that  part  of  life  which  he  was  for- 
tunate and  sensible  enough  to  have  taken  up 
gradually  years  before.  He  had  become  a 
collector  of  pictures,  antiques,  and  rare  vol- 
umes. He  was  getting  out  of  life  far  more 
than  could  ever  come  to  a  man  in  the  lower 
plane  of  successful  money  getting. 

But  when  the  emergency  called,  he  put  on 
again  the  armor,  and  turned  from  the  fire  of 
logs  in  bis  wonderful  library,  and  from  the 
atmosphere  of  beautiful  things,  to  face  again 
the  bitter  tempest  and  to  lead  in  the  fight 
against  panic.  There  was  no  shrinking,  no 
hesitation.  He  remained  at  the  front  until 
the  danger  was  passed. 
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By    KERCH  EVAL   WOLFF 


Now  that  the  pam'c  is  over  and  recon- 
struction has  begun,  Mr.  Morgan  still  re- 
mains the  central  figure.  When  men  have 
ceased  to  dispute  whether  this  should  be 
called  "the  Roosevelt  panic"  or  the  "high 
finance  panic,"  historians  will  stUl  be  giving 
Mr.  Morgan  his  due. 

This  much  everyone  knows — ^Mr.  Morgan 
saved  the  day.  What  he  did  has  been  told. 
It  is  a  big  story;  a  fine  story;  the  story  of  a 
big  man  and  a  splendid  accomplishment. 
Yet  that  is  not  enough  to  know.  What  he 
did  is  history.  Why  he  was  the  one  man  to 
whom  all  others  turned,  why  it  was  he  who 


was  called  from  comfortable  cabin  to  the 
bridge  of  the  ship  of  finance  and  to  the  chief 
command  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height 
— that  is  the  real  point  of  interest. 

Why  Mr.  Morgan — ^past  the  threescore 
years  and  ten,  far  past  the  fatal  Osier 
line? 

Why  Mr.  Morgan — rather  than  some 
younger  or  wealthier  or  more  ambitious 
figure? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  powerful  group,  the  one  man  in 
whom  Europe  had  confidence,  the  one  finan- 
cier the  people  would  trust,  the  one  banker 
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that  others  would  follow.  The  real  reason 
lies  deeper  than  that.  Why  was  he  each  and 
all  of  these? 

Answer  after  answer  might  be  given,  yet 
each  would  prove,  upon  analysis,  to  be  merely 
a  narration  of  what  he  did  and  not  really 
why  he  was  the  man  to  do  it. 

First  is  to  be  analyzed  the  panic  condition. 
Briefly  summed  up  in  lay  terms  panic  is  a 
product  of  imagination,  diseased  imagina- 
tion, but  nevertheless  imagination. 

It  may  surprise  those  who  have  not  given 
him  thoughtful  study,  to  know  that  the  sali- 
ent quality  of  the  great  cold-blooded  banker, 
the  forceful,  almost  brutal  financier,  is  imag- 
ination— ^the  same  quality  that  makes  a  poet, 
a  painter,  a  sculptor.  He  could  feel  and 
visualize  what  was  going  on  in  the  troubled 
minds  of  the  people.  He  saw  the  same  bogy- 
man  they  saw.  He  felt  their  fears,  and  he 
knew  what  to  do.  Facts  did  not  suffice  for 
him,  for  if  fact  alone  had  sufficed  there 
would  have  been  no  panic. 

Imagination  alone,  untrammeled  and  un- 
restrained, would  have  made  the  panic  worse. 
It  would  have  been  as  if  one  child  in  the  dark 
had  caught  another's  terror  and  made  the 
bogyman  seem  all  the  more  real  and  ap- 
proaching. It  took  responsibility  for  others 
to  develop  the  self-restraint  within  and  the 
calm  confidence  of  manner  without — just 
as  it  requires  the  responsibility  of  the  nurse 
to  soothe  the  frightened  children. 

The  capacity  and  the  wish  to  assume  this 
responsibility  have  been  Mr.  Morgan's  from 
his  youth.  Trained  for  his  place  at  the  head 
of  an  old  and  honored  banking  house  of  in- 
ternational scope  and  reputation,  by  a  father 
whom  he  respected  and  honored,  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  others  has  become 
a  part  of  his  being.  Such  responsibility  for 
bearing  the  family  name  must  rest  on  senti- 
ment, and  that  is  the  second  quality  that 
appears  in  answering  the  query  in  the  title 
to  this  article. 

Growing  out  of  this  is  another  quality 
which  will  be  more  readily  accepted — ^truth- 
fulness. Mr.  Morgan  has  never  deceived 
his  following. 

The  man's  great  force  therefore  is  com- 
pounded of  imagination,  sentiment,  and 
truthfulness — the  force  that  has  made  men 
avoid  his  anger,  obey  his  suggestions  without 
question,  and  follow  him  almost  without 
question. 

This  force,  formed  as  it  has  been  of  such 


human  qualities,  has  grown  strong  through 
the  habit  of  command.  Marryat  told  the 
British  navy  that  no  man  was  fitted  to  com- 
mand a  ship  imless  he  first  learned  to  obey 
instantly  and  without  question.  This  was 
Mr.  Morgan's  experience.  Jimius  Spencer 
Morgan  was  a  great  banker,  but  he  was  a 
wiser  father.  He  educated  his  son  on  broad 
and  thorough  lines.  Then  he  made  a  clerk 
of  him.  And  it  was  not  until  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  had  proved  himself  a  good  clerk 
that  he  was  given  wider  scope.  He  had  first 
to  earn  the  right  to  carry  on  the  family  name 
before  the  charge  was  intrusted  to  him. 

The  ability  to  make  quick  yet  accurate 
decisions  came  from  this  training.  Other 
men  hesitated  what  to  do.  Mr.  Morgan 
apparently  spoke  ofifhand,  yet  always  with 
finality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  decision 
that  had  taken  scarcely  an  instant  to  be  made 
was  nearly  a  hundred  years  in  formation. 
It  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Morgan's  own  life  and 
his  father's  trsdning  behind  him.  He  spoke 
for  the  House,  and  he  spoke  thereby  with 
long-tried  experience  and  thoroughly  tested 
success.  He  spoke  confidently  because  he 
knew  whereof  he  spoke.  Therefore,  to  imag- 
ination, sentiment,  truthfulness,  responsi- 
bility, force,  and  the  habit  of  command,  were 
added  in  this  recent  panic  a  reputation  for 
leadership  and  a  successful  career. 

This  gives  us  the  Morgan  of  the  panic  of 
1907 — ^the  man  to  whom  the  others  turned. 
Because  he  had  given  his  word  the  Trust 
Company  of  America  was  saved,  though 
$34,000,000  in  actual  money  was  paid  out 
over  its  counters  to  a  clamoring  mob  before 
calm  reason  stopped  the  riot.  At  his  com- 
mand men  gave  up  connections  and  positions 
long  struggled  for  and  warmly  cherished. 
At  his  call  millions  came  forth  into  helpful 
action.  It  was  because  of  a  man — a  manly 
man,  a  man  of  force  who  was  trusted,  and 
who  saw  the  childlike  terror  with  vivid  imag- 
ination— ^that  the  panic  stopped. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  question.  It 
remains  to  prove  the  details.  Is  Mr.  Morgan 
really  imaginative,  or  is  that  merely  a  writer's 
didacticism?  Study  his  avocation.  That  is 
the  best  way  to  find  the  real  man.  Art  and 
literature  rule  his  collections.  The  faithful, 
serviceable,  beautiful  collie  is  his  chief  pet. 
His  successive  yachts  have  all  been  named 
Corsaify  indicative  of  imagination  and  grim 
humor.  There  is  something  that  suggests 
the  best  kind  of  pure  imagination  in   the 
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choice  of  such  a  name  by  such  a  man.  His 
aesthetic  tastes,  to  which  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum  already  owes  so  much,  rest  on 
imagination.  A  man  lacking  that  quality 
might  order  others  to  buy  for  him  for  the 
sake  of  owning  a  collection,  but  that  is  not 
Mr.  Morgan's  spirit.  He  is  appreciative  of 
the  best;  he  knows  what  is  good  and  chooses 
for  himself  with  taste  and  enjoyment. 

In  business  the  same  quality  is  predom- 
inant. It  took  imagination  to  conceive  and 
organize  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
for  which  everyone  first  praised  him  and 
then  criticised  him.  Now  the  public  is  slowly 
growing  to  comprehend  what  a  balance  wheel 
of  business  it  has  become.  It  took  imagina- 
tion to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the 
South  and  to  imite  broken  fragments  of  bank- 
rupt roads  into  the  Southern  Railway  system 
with  its  splendid  resiiltant,  the  New  South. 
It  takes  imagination  to  look  beyond  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  present  and  to  rely  upon  the 
ultimate  sobriety  and  good  sense  of  the  South 
to  give  just  treatment  to  his  railroad.  It  took 
imagination  to  realize  that  James  J.  Hill  was 
a  true  prophet  and  to  join  with  him  against 
what  seemed  an  all-powerful  combination. 
These  are  a  few  illustrations  out  of  many. 

When  has  Mr.  Morgan  ever  shown  senti- 
ment? will  be  the  next  question  to  be  asked. 
The  answer  is  less  obvious.  Sentiment  is 
something  your  manly  man  conceals.  It 
crops  out,  however,  occasionally — in  his 
great  gift  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
honor  of  his  father  whose  name  alone  appears 
— in  his  retention  of  his  father's  name  for 
the  London  House.  But  the  best  illustra- 
tions have  hitherto  never  been  published. 
Mr.  Morgan  is  an  active  director  in  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 
It  is  because  of  his  sentiment  for  Hartford, 
his  birthplace,  that  the  name  of  tl^e  road  has 
never  b^n  changed.  That  railroad  has  in- 
herited a  part  of  the  old  Air  Line.  There  is 
a  short  cut  from  Boston  through  Willimantic 


to  New  Haven.  This  passes  through  Middle- 
town,  where  there  is  a  heavy  curve  which 
must  be  eliminated  to  secure  highest  speed. 
This  change  was  prevented  for  years  be- 
cause it  required  the  removal  of  the  Old 
Cemetery.  When  the  people  of  Middletown 
finally  yielded,  the  plans  were  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Directors,  from  which  they  have 
never  emerged.  Mr.  Morgan  objected.  His 
ancestors  were  buried  there  and  he  will  let 
no  profane  hand  be  laid  upon  the  dead, 
whether  of  his  line  or  another's.  To  those 
who  have  seen  the  last  remnants  of  some- 
body's beloved  ones  mishandled  in  the 
course  of  public  improvements,  this  trait  will 
appeal  most  strongly,  and  is  there  suiything 
but  sentiment  in  such  a  trait? 

Mr.  Morgan  is  of  French  descent  and  he 
is  Gallic  in  his  imagination,  sentiment,  and 
parental  respect — Gallic  at  its  best,  r   •  . 

The  other  qualities  disclosed  are  more 
readily  acceptable  to  the  average  reader  and 
so  need  no  detailed  discussion. 

The  panic  was  founded  upon  imagination. 
Mr.  Morgan  2^  a  figure  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  public  by  reason  of  his 
force,  his  truthfulness,  his  successful  career. 
His  truthfulness  made  him  trusted  by  other 
financiers.  There  is  no  sham  about  him. 
He  is  honest,  because  it  pays  and  because  he 
likes  to  be.  ,He  took  toll  for  piloting  the 
ship  of  finance  past  the  rocks,  but  he  piloted 
it  nevertheless  to  safety.  His  own  qualities 
of  imagination  and  sentiment  enabled  him 
to  read  men's  minds  and  feelings  and  to  play 
a  bit  of  a  part,  the  make-believe  of  a  child, 
and  to  bully  and  ballyrag  when  tonic  words 
were  needed  to.  bring  everybody  into  line. 

Because  of  the  character  earned  by  his 
seventy  years  and  more  of  successful,  honor- 
able life,  he  held  the  public's  confidence. 
Because  of  his  achievements  and  tempera- 
ment, he  appealed  to  the  public's  imagination. 
This  combination  in  the  public  mind  enabled 
him  to  do  what  he  did. 
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things    began    long 

;  El  Gizeh  was.  They 

ever   since   the   two 

1  as  boys  in  the  mud 

of  the  river  shaUows, 

the  yellow   walls  of 

i-mi,  in  the  country  of  the 

Khedive.     Though  Mohammed  and  Ha&san 

had  been  playmates,  scarcely  ever  had  they 

been  friends.    Hassan  would  cheat  at  games, 

he  would  evade  forfeits;  he  was  full  of  tricks. 

And  many  a  time  in  the  sunset,  after  a  whole 

day's  play,  he  would  spoil  all  by  a  spiteful 

turn,  and  Mohammed,  wrathful,  would  drive 

him  home,  flinging  handfuls  of  sand. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  they  were  no 
longer  children;  for  the  hot  sun  of  the  desert, 
and  the  long  burning  glow  of  the  red  sands, 
makes  of  children  men  quickly.  Then  came 
El  Gizeh,  and  the  rivaliy  became  like  that 
which  men  call  hatred,  and  with  it  envy, 
bitterness,  thought. 

El  Gizeh  was  their  first  common  love. 
Long  before  they  had  thought  of  women,  they 
had  each  loved  El  Gizeh.  It  was  their  first 
great  dedre  to  possess,  to  have  and  to  bold. 

El  Gizeh  was  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  He 
was  a  long,  loose-limbed,  weakly  shambling 
thing,  trembling  as  a  woman  after  a  sickness, 
wabbling  on  his  warty  tegs,  blinking  at  the 
sun,  and  snuggling  selfishly  to  his  mother. 
This  was  El  Gizeh  when  first  old  Ibrahim 
spoke  to  the  two  boys  of  him. 

"He  shall  belong  to  you,"  said  the  old  man, 
smiling  oomjdaccntly, "  to  you  both." 

Immediately  an  envious  light  came  into 
Hassan's  eyes. 

"No,"  he  said,  darting  a  glance  at  Mo- 
bammed,  "I  want  all  of  him." 

And  Mohammed,  too,  wanted  El  Gizeh 
from  the  first;  for,  awkward  and  shambling 
though  he  was,  with  the  instinct  of  the  desert 
tribesmen  Mohammed  could  see  that  some 


day  El  Gizeh  would  be  a  great  camel,  tireless, 
patient,  long-sufiering,  a  priceless  thing  to 
those  who  would  cross  the  burning  sands. 
And  so  he,  too,  wanted  all  of  him,  but  he  said 
nothing,  knowing  the  hatred  of  Hassan  and 
the  tricks. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  Hassan  came  to 
Mohammed,  saying:  "What  good  is  half  a 
camel  ?    I  will  run  you  a  race  for  him." 

Now,  Mohammed  was  not  sure  that  he 
could  beat  Hassan  in  a  race,  and  he  hesitated. 
"Thou  art  afraid!  Dog!"  taunted  Hassan, 
noticing  this  doubt.  After  which  there  was  a 
fight,  and  Hassan  carried  scratches  on  his 
face.  He  left  Mohammed  alone  for  a  little, 
but  soon  again  he  began  to  torment  him, 
insisting  that  they  make  a  race  for  the  camel. 
So  loud  was  he  in  these  challenges  that  they 
came  to  the  ears  of  old  Ibrahim,  who  loved 
them  both,  and  who  detested  a  quarrel. 

"Now,  you  are  sons  of  my  two  brothers," 
said  the  old  man  to  them,  "and  I  would  not 
have  you  other  than  loving  kinsmen.  Allah 
save  us  from  it!  But  if  ye  cannot  agree  to 
have  El  Gizeh  peacefully  between  ye,  then 
will  I  bestow  him  on  the  one  who  goes  quick- 
est to  the  wells  beyond  the  walls,  and  who 
comes  back  with  water  in  a  cup.  More  than 
half  the  cup  must  be  filled,  for  it  is  not  right 
that  the  water  be  spilled  on  the  way,  runnii^. 
But  first  I  will  assemble  the  judges,  and  we 
shall  have  the  race  in  the  evening." 

Neither  Mohammed  nor  Hassan  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  this,  for  the  course  was  lon^ 
and  the  conditions  hard.  Moreover,  they 
could  no  longer  refuse  to  wager  each  his  share 
in  the  animal,  and  El  Gizeh  was  by  now 
worth  the  having.  Old  Ibrahim  spoke  of 
the  matter  to  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  and 
that  day,  near  the  hour  of  sunset,  they  came 
with  grave  smiles  to  see  the  running. 

At  a  signal  the  two  boys  were  off  like 
jackals.    Mohammed  was  the  swifter  runner. 
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but  cunning  Hassan  knew  the  distance  and 
he  felt  sure  of  wearing  the  other  out.  The 
empty  cups  they  carried  in  their  hands. 
Mohammed  was  leading  but  a  very  little, 
and  as  they  passed  the  house  of  Mirzah,  the 
water  carrier,  Hassan  saw  Aishe  watching 
them  from  the  doorway.  Hassan  knew  that 
she  would  be  waiting  for  their  return,  and, 
boys  though  they  were,  they  ran  hard  and 
fast  that  this  one  might  see.  There  had 
been  rivalry  of  late  between  them  for  her  favor. 
Nearing  the  well,  Hassan  was  breathing 
in  gasps  and  running  heavily.  The  pace  had 
told  on  them  both,  and  they  must  now  return 
slowly,  carrying  the  water.  Quite  together 
they  came  away,  balancing  the  cups  gingerly 
and  striving  to  run  with  all  care.  It  was  on 
nearing  again  the  house  of  the  water  carrier 
that  Hassan  sprinted,  and  Mohammed, 
following  him,  passed  close  by  the  house. 
And  Hassan,  feeling  himself  rapidly  weaken- 
ing in  his  stride,  sought  for  some  trick  by 
which  he  could  defeat  the  other,  whose 
pattering  feet  he  heard  so  close  behind.  The 
girl,  Aishe,  stood  watching.  With  a  quick 
reach  and  jerk  of  his  arm,  Hassan  caught  her 
and  flung  her  behind  him.  The  running 
Mohammed  blundered  into  the  girl  and  fell 
sprawling.  The  cup  of  precious  water  was 
spilled.  Hassan,  chuckling,  ran  on  to  the 
iRrinning  of  El  Gizeh. 

The  years  go  by  quickly.  And  Mohammed 
found  himself  thinking  less  and  less  of  £1 
Gizeh,  save  in  admiration,  for  it  had  grown 
to  be  a  treasure  of  the  desert,  strong,  fleet 
as  camels  are  fleet,  and  enduring;  but  he 
thought  more  and  more  of  Aishe,  who  had 
those  graces  in  early  maidenhood  which  have 
inspired  the  Arab  love  songs. 

Here,  too,  Mohanmied  found  his  rival 
anxious  to  defeat  him.  Hassan  was  a  likely 
youth;  he  had  camels  of  his  own;  he  was  the 
favorite  of  old  Ibrahim,  who,  in  aging,  had 
grown  old  in  shrewdness  and  craft.  Mo- 
hammed foimd  himself  with  little  measure  of 
success,  imtil  he  bought  a  camel,  and  Aishe, 
the  light  of  his  eyes,  the  treasure  of  his  love, 
fled  w^ith  him,  riding  before  him. 

They  two  crossed  the  long,  bitter  stretches 
of  the  desert,  braving  the  hot  winds  of  the 
days,  and  planning  their  future  in  the  dim, 
starlit  watches  of  the  nights.  They  struggled 
to  live  for  each  other  on  the  meager  store 
of  food  Mohammed  had  provided;  they  no 
longer  thought  of  that  past  existence  in  the 


mud-walled  town;  before  them  was  the  world 
and  the  life  of  it  and  the  gardens  of  which  they 
had  heard  so  much. 

Under  the  star-studded  skies,  when  the 
wind  whispered  softly  over  the  floors  of  sand, 
they  plotted  their  conquest  of  the  dearer 
world,  where  love  lived  and  the  roses  bloomed 
for  it.  They  looked  on  life  as  two  children 
who  have  found  a  break  in  the  hedge,  and 
slip  through  to  And  themselves  adrift  in  a 
foreign  land  of  mysteries.  Into  a  coast  city 
they  went,  and  in  it  they  were  lost  among 
the  myriads  preceding  them. 

But  the  lost  were  not  idle.  A  long  time 
afterwards  crowds  would  collect  in  the  by- 
ways of  this  same  city — grave  old  Arabs  in 
their  colored  robes,  idlers  with  fez  and  cig- 
arette, foreigners  from  across  the  sea  of  blue, 
gay  soldiers  of  that  country  which  cashed 
their  tribute,  imveiled  ladies  in  their  dresses 
of  white,  above  them  the  flutter  of  sun- 
shades, old  men  and  boys,  princes  and  beg- 
gars, all  halted  in  the  sun  by  some  garden 
wall  to  see  a  wondrously  skillful  tumbler 
who  performed  his  feats  for  their  asking 
and  was  content  with  their  offerings.  This 
was  Mohammed. 

Years  passed  again  before  a  certain  clever 
young  fellow,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  be- 
yond even  greater  seas,  and  who  was  an 
adept  with  words,  wrote  a  flaming  announce- 
ment, and  with  it  labeled  the  fences  of  a 
countryside,  reading: 

MOHAMMED,  THE    MYSTERY! 

A    MARVELOUS,     MIRACLE-MOVING 

MAGICIAN! 

A    WONDROUS    TROUPE   OF    ARAB    BALANCERS 

FROM    THE    VAST    DESERTS    OF    THE 

EAST,  HEADED  BY  MOHAMMED, 

THE  MYSTERY! 

THE  GREATEST  MARVEL  OF  MODERN  TIMES 

The  man  who  wrote  this  was  Billy  An- 
drews. The  one  he  wrote  about  was  none 
other  than  Mohammed,  who  had  fled  from 
the  mud  walls  of  Beni  with  Aishe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  water  carrier.  They  were  with  the 
Consolidated  Outfit,  three  rings,  a  chariot 
course,  a  street  parade,  touring  the  West, 
and  Mohamined  starred  as  manager  of  the 
Yussuf  Ali  Troupe  of  Arab  Acrobats.  He 
had  found  the  world  but  a  market,  and  he 
had  sold  the  talent  he  possessed.  Aishe 
bartered  necklaces  and  curios  to  those  who 
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thronged  the  tent  of  cages  before  the  opening 
of  the  Big  Show.  Sometimes  she  rode  as  a 
princess  in  the  pageants.  There  was  a  free- 
dom and  a  glitter  about  this  life  which  ap- 
pealed to  them.  They  were  nomads,  and 
this  wandering  was  nomadic.  But  they  were 
neither  of  them  quite  content.  They  still 
believed  in  rose  gardens,  and  the  peace  of 
the  dearer  world. 

It  was  while  on  the  second  Western  trip 
that  Mohammed  was  told  by  the  manage- 
ment that  a  troupe  of  camels  and  their  trainer 
would  join  the  show.  These  were  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  and  Billy  Andrews  had 
suggested  that  the  Arab  tumblers  op)en  their 
act  with  a  parade  of  camels  and  riders,  pic- 
turing a  desert  caravan,  which  the  manager 
had  said  was  the  idea  of  a  genius,  since  it 
worked  in  the  camel  stunt  twice  for  one  con- 
tract stipulation.  Mohammed  was  not  so 
elated  at  this  Innovation.  He  had  had  an 
interview  with  the  driver  of  the  camels. 
That  driver  had  been  Hassan.    Thev  had 

m 

stared  at  each  other  for  a  long  space  of  bitter 
silence,  a  time  filled  with  denunciations  too 
vast  to  be  uttered. 

"Dog!"  had  mouthed  the  one  in  his  beard. 

"Thief!"  had  hissed  the  other. 

Billy  Andrews,  who  saw  this  meeting, 
thought  he  perceived  in  it  the  dignity  of  the 
desert  salutation.  All  that  had  been  of  ha- 
tred, he  had  mistaken  for  reserve.  So  he  re- 
ported to  the  management  that  they  would 
have  a  happy  family  of  tribesmen.  But 
Billy  Andrews,  with  all  his  deftness  in  the 
use  of  alliterative  synonyms,  knew  not  the 
choice  brand  of  Arabic  spx)ken  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mud  walls  of  Beni,  nor  had  he  ever 
heard  of  Aishe's  courtship,  nor  of  the  race 
to  the  water  wells,  nor  of  El  Gizeh,  who  is 
much  to  be  considered  in  the  telling.  He 
could  not  have  picked  this  last  from  the  bunch 
of  cud-chewing  camels,  and  thought  him 
only  a  drowsing,  mild-eyed  thing  like  the 
others. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  when  first  the  bit- 
ter enmity  between  the  two  Arabs  culminated 
in  a  public  exhibition  of  temper.  For  a  long 
time  they  passed  and  repassed  each  other 
gravely,  and  their  animosity  wpuld  be  indi- 
cated in  no  other  way  than  by  a  quick  glance 
of  distrust.  Not  even  Aishe  would  have 
known  from  their  bearing  of  the  long  feud; 
and  she,  adopting  in  some  minor  part  the 
freedom  of  this  new  countr\',  had  had  oppor- 


tunity for  conversation  with  Hassan,  but  that 
grave  master  of  camels  had  not  as  yet  deigned 
to  notice  her  presence.  It  was  during  one 
of  the  last  try-outs  of  the  new  act,  under  the 
direction  of  Benge  Lawson,  the  ring  marshal, 
that  this  feeling  of  hatred  evidenced  itself  in 
a  brief  flash  of  rage  on  the  part  of  Moham- 
med. 

Mohammed  had  never  forgotten  his  de- 
feat in  the  running  for  El  Gizeh.  Now,  day 
after  day,  he  was  within  caressing  distance 
of  that  prize  which  he  had  lost,  and  lost  by 
such  a  trick.  Of  this  he  had  spoken  to  the 
woman,  Aishe,  and  in  the  soft  cadence  of  her 
reply  found  some  solace,  for  she  said,  smiling 
gravely: 

"If  thou  hadst  won  him,  perhaps  thou 
hadst  not  won  me,  beloved." 

Which  was  in  a  measure  true.  Neverthe- 
less, Mohanmied  could  not  restrain  his  wrath 
at  the  thought  of  El  Gizeh's  ill  treatment; 
for  the  camels  were  harshly  used  at  times 
by  Hassan;  his  ungovernable  temper  would 
burst  forth  and  he  would  soundly  belabor 
them.  So  much  of  his  ugliness  of  spirit  had 
he  vented  on  the  creature  that  the  nature  of 
the  beast  was  quite  spoiled,  and  while  a  hand- 
somer animal  than  any  of  the  herd.  El  Gizeh 
had  developed  nasty  little  tricks  which 
showed  him  to  be  a  spiteful  thing.  In  the 
tent  where  they  were  tethered  between  the 
performances.  El  Gizeh  was  kept  apart  from 
the  others,  and  the  men  had  been  warned 
not  to  approach  him  unwarily,  for  his  hissing 
was  a  danger  signal  to  his  spitting,  and  El 
Gizeh's  spitting  nearly  cost  one  stable  hand 
his  eyes.  Mohammed  had,  despite  this 
warning,  made  advances  of  friendship  to  the 
camel,  and  these  were  kindly  received. 
Seldom  had  he  gone  into  the  tent  without 
carrying  some  morsel  for  this  one,  which 
should  have  been  of  his  family,  his  child  and 
Aishe's,  but  of  whose  possession  he  had  been 
vilely  cheated.  And  so  it  was  when  Mo- 
hammed first  saw  Hassan  cruelly  beating  the 
camel  for  a  minor  fault  during  the  caravan 
performance,  that  he  could  no  longer  restrain 
himself,  and  he  sprang  forward  to  catch 
Hassan  by  the  throat,  flinging  him  aside  to 
the  ground.  El  Gizeh  shuflSed  away,  snif- 
fling, having  an  air  of  injured  dignity.  Has- 
san, club  in  hand,  came  frantically  back  to 
the  encounter. 

"Dog!"  he  screamed  viciously,  aiming  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  other.  "It  is  my  beast  I 
Thou  spawn  of  a  toad!" 
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"  Thief !     Thou  hast  stolen  from  the  blind  1" 

And  they  grappled  each  other  by  the  beards 
and  throats,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Benge 
Lawson's  quick  interference  there  might 
have  been  a  star  performer  the  less  in  the 
troupe  of  wonderful  acrobats,  for  Hassan 
was  the  stronger  and  he  could  easily  have 
ruined  the  other  for  tumbling.  They  were 
parted;  but  the  ultimatum  had  been  flung 
forth.    It  was.  war  between  them. 

To  such  a  pass  had  things  come  when  the 
show  reached  its  farthest  Western  point. 
Beyond  was  the  desert  country  and  desolation, 
the  white  alkali  plains  where  lived  only  the 
homed  toad  and  the  rattlesnake  and  the  owl, 
and  where  the  sun  of  the  heavens  became  a 
vast  burning  glass  in  the  noon,  scorching  the 
sands  and  baking  the  few  green  things  to 
tinder  which  had  struggled  up  during  the 
brief  season  of  rains.  This  trackless  waste 
stretched  away  to  the  southwest,  narrowing 
in  some  places  so  that  it  could  be  crossed 
without  dread,  and  again  broadening  so  that 
those  who  must  ventiure  paid  an  Indian  guide 
to  pilot  them.  The  route  of  the  show  swung 
to  the  northward  and  toward  the  more  popu- 
lated districts.  Once  before,  on  the  first  trip 
West,  Mohammed  had  seen  the  desert.  Its 
majesty  had  then  filled  him  with  a  longing,  a 
desire,  an  unrest,  which  was  nomadism  con- 
ceived of  contemplation,  and  which  had  filled 
his  heart  with  the  ache  to  be  adrift  under  the 
stars,  and  free.  He  was  captive  to  his  desert 
dreams. 

And  now  the  heart  of  Mohammed  was 
troubled.  It  was  oppressed  that  he,  a  true 
son  of  the  East,  should  be  so  far  from  his  own 
country,  a  wanderer  amid  the  people  of  a 
strange  alien  land.  He  had  never  thought  of 
these  things  before  with  so  much  distress,  nor 
had  given  to  them  such  grave  reflection.  He 
would  not  now,  nomad  as  he  was,  have 
worried  because  of  them,  but  for  stronger 
reasons.  Long  had  he  and  Aishe  traveled 
the  world  together,  searching  happiness,  and 
always  had  they  been  but  two.  Now  was 
fast  approaching  a  time  when  they  would  be 
another! 

And  were  his  child  a  man  child,  Mo- 
hammed felt  that  in  this  alien  place  he  could 
be  no  true  son  of  the  desert;  that  the  peace  of 
an  Eastern  night  could  never  be  the  rightful 
portion  of  his  son.  He  would  see  camels, 
true;  and  bearded,  sun-darkened  men,  and 
great  tents  looming  in  the  gray  of  evening;  and 
he  would  see  horses,  droves  of  them;  and  he 


would  be  a  nomad  with  a  caravan.  Ah, 
true!  But  he  would  never  know  the  sight 
of  a  pale  gold  desert  with  a  spot  of  green 
where  the  well  palms  showed;  nor  the  half 
score  sprawling  camels  with  their  bales,  rest- 
ing, when  the  turquoise  dusk  crept  in  from 
afar,  and  the  halt  was  made,  and  the  crimson 
tents  pitched,  and  the  black-nosed  horses  of 
the  East  picketed.  He  would  never  know 
the  gleam  of  a  true  caravan  fire,  a  ruby  on  the 
desert  breast,  nor  the  musky  odors  of  an 
Eastern  caravan,  halting  on  the  road  to 
market;  nor  would  he  ever  spread  his  prayer 
carpet  and  bow  his  **La  ilaha  iUa-llah  "  to  the 
somber  East  before  the  last  lavender  of  the 
West  had  yielded  to  the  purple  and  the  stars. 
He  would  be  with  a  caravan,  vast,  wonderful; 
but  he  would  not  ride  upon  his  own  camel  in 
the  dignity  of  a  man.  He  would  be  bom  a 
clown. 

Then  Mohammed  thought  of  the  desert  so 
near  to  them,  that  desert  which  he  had  heard 
was  so  like  his  home.  Surely  it  had  the  glories 
of  the  sunset  and  the  nightly  blessings  of  the 
stars.  Vast  it  was,  indeed,  and  trackless;  the 
footfalls  of  the  camels  would  be  as  silent,  and 
the  winds  would  be  as  softly  sweet  when  the 
hot  sun  of  the  noon  cooled  behind  the  farthest 
hills.  There  was  little  time  to  be  lost  if  he 
would  go,  and  Mohammed  made  his  plans 
quickly.  Why  should  he  consider  Hassan, 
who  had  always  carried  a  double  face? 
Kinship  Hassan  had  never  known,  and  what 
kinship  is  there,  thought  Mohammed,  like 
that  of  the  child  to  be?  So  he  made  his 
preparations  in  all  stealth,  saying  no  word  to 
Aishe,  since,  being  a  woman,  she  might  have 
hindered  him. 

One  night  he  softly  awakened  her. 

"Come,"  he  said  gently.  "Be  not  afraid, 
and  we  two  shall  again  seek  the  peace  of  a 
new  land.  God  is  great,  and  He  will  be  the 
Guide.  Dost  thou  not  remember  the  desert 
when  we  fled  from  Beni?  Inshallah!  We 
will  go  again." 

So  they  went  silently  to  a  place  beyond  the 
tents  where  Mohammed  had  carried  the  things 
he  thought  would  be  necessary  to  their  pil- 
grimage; and  there  Aishe  found  he  had 
brought  old  Soada,  the  mother  of  them  all 
who  were  with  the  caravan,  since  she  had 
been  living  as  a  mother  when  they  were  but 
children. 

The  next  morning  there  was  hubbub  among 
the  show  people.  A  search  revealed  that 
Mohammed,  the  tumbler,  and  his  wife,  and 
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another  of  the  Arab  trouj^e,  had  gone  off. 
And  two  camels  of  the  herd  had  gone  with 
them — one  an  aged  beast  worth  but  little; 
the  other,  El  Gizeh,  king  of  the  camels. 
Hassan,  the  owner,  was  loud  in  malediction. 
He  went  about  like  a  man  without  wits  until 
he  found  pinned  to  his  costume  chest  a  writing. 
He  read  this  screed,  and  his  face  grew  blad: 
with  anger: 

Greeting,  O  Hassan! 

Know  thou  that  the  time  when  she  who  hath 
followed  me  over  the  world  must  be  considered.  I 
go  into  the  desert  that  we  may  again  know  a  little  of 
the  old  peace.  I  have  taken  two  of  the  camels. 
The  one  hath  been  of  little  use  to  thee.  Thou  wilt 
not  need  it.  £1  Gizeh,  which  should  have  been  mine 
own,  I  have  also  taken.  Thou  canst  spare  him  a 
little,  thou  hast  had  him  so  long.  Surely,  by  Allah! 
they  shall  be  returned  to  thee,  when  that  which, 
troubles  me  is  accomplished.  Until  then,  when  thou 
shalt  hear  what  has  been  in  my  heart,  lo  these  many 
days,  may  Allah  protect  thee. 

Hassan's  face  grew  darker  with  each  new 
reading  of  the  epistle.  He  could  make  noth- 
ing of  it,  save  that  Mohammed,  whom  he 
hated,  was  a  thief  of  the  night.  Mohammed 
had  always  wanted  £1  Gizeh,  the  camel,  and 
they  had  been  enemies  because  of  this.  A 
virtuous  indignation  stirred  the  bosom  of 
Hassan. 

"By  Allah  I"  he  swore,  shaking  his  tawny 
arm  heavenward,  "but  I  will  catch  the  dog! 
And  he  shall  live  to  hate  the  mother  that  bore 
him!" 

It  was  when  he  thought  of  Aishe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  water  carrier  of  Beni,  that  Hassan 
paused  in  his  hasty,  revenge-seeking  stride. 
He  pulled  reflectively  at  his  beard  and  mut- 
tered to  himself: 

"  She — she  b  but  a  woman " 

By  midday  Hassan  had  made  all  prepara- 
tion for  a  determined  pursuit.  He  exhib- 
ited an  amount  of  nervous  energy  and  fierce 
eagerness  equal  to  a  hound,  but  knowing  lit- 
tle of  the  country,  and  less  of  its  language, 
and  not  wishing  to  lose  valuable  time,  he 
prevailed  on  the  management  to  allow  some 
one  to  accompany  him.  The  management 
selected  Billy  Andrews  for  many  obvious 
reasons.  The  show  management  was  very 
anxious  to  recover  the  whole  outfit  without 
damage,  and  one  view  of  the  wrathful 
countenance  of  the  camel  master  was  enough 
to  convince  anyone  that  unless  the  utmost 
tactful  diplomacy  were  exercised,  something 
would  happen  to  one  or  both  of  the  desert 
people.     Billy  Andrews  had  been  known  to 


tame  a  particularly  rabid  city  editor  one 
time,  and  with  this  record  he  was  worthy  of 
the  mission. 

Andrews  had  requested  the  assignment, 
too,  but  when  he  and  Hassan  reached  by  rail 
the  town  nearest  the  desert,  and  finally  saw 
the  sterile  stretches  before  them,  hot  in  a 
white-hot  sunlight,  dazzling,  shining,  bare, 
lying  in  silent,  yellow  malevolence,  he  wished 
himself  back  with  the  jogging  show.  Has- 
san sniffed  at  this  desert.  He  indicated  that 
he  had  known  other  deserts,  which — ^and  he 
sniffed  again.  Swarthy,  muscular,  and  vig- 
orous as  a  Numidian,  he  only  became  the 
more  animated  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  waste  land  of  the  West. 

In  that  little  half-ruined  town  squatting 
between  desolation  and  the  pitiful  edgesof 
the  scrub  they  learned  that  an  Indian  had 
reported  a  curious  cavalcade,  consisting  of  a 
mule  and  two  devil  creatures  with  backs  like 
mountains,  striking  across  to  the  southwest. 
This  strange  party  of  men  and  beasts  had 
been  guided  by  an  aged  Mexican,  so  he  said. 
He  had  stumbled  across  them  one  night  when 
the  moon  was  but  a  wafer  of  gold  caught  in  a 
filmy  net  of  clouds,  and  the  first  sight  of  this 
mysteriously  moving  caravan,  gliding  along 
at  a  weird,  stealthy  pace,  had  sdmost  turned 
his  mind.  A  large  reward  convinced  "Dog 
Owl,"  however,  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  it  a  vision  of  evil,  and  under  his 
guidance,  for  he  had  been  recommended  as 
one  who  knew  every  water  hole,  Billy  An- 
drews and  the  morose  Hassan  started  into 
the  desert.  They  hired  half  a  dozen  burros. 
"  Dog  Owl "  confidently  assured  them  that  the 
camels  could  be  overtaken  in  less  than  three 
days. 

It  was  their  second  night  in  the  desert,  un- 
der its  drifting  moon,  the  pallor  of  the  sands 
only  relieved  by  the  grotesque  shadows  of 
the  cacti,  which  seemed  as  sentinels  dozing 
in  a  conquered  and  wasted  province.  The 
wondrous  colors  of  the  day  had  long  since 
passed  into  somber  night,  with  its  mystic  at- 
mosphere, half  greenish  mist  clarified  in 
moonbeams,  half  dense  shadow  blacking  the 
desert  hollows. 

.  The  last  traces  of  an  Indian  pueblo  in  the 
distance,  the  shoulder  of  a  crumbling  wall, 
gave  a  touch  of  deepest  dark  to  the  mottled 
half  light  of  the  plain,  and  intensified  the 
silver  point  of  the  largest  star  above  it.  The 
grandeur  of  an  ancient  desolation,  the  weight 
of  a  centur)'  of  silence,  lay  thick  upon  this 
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barren  world.  Billy  Andrews  felt  himself 
deserted  of  mankind,  lost,  forgotten,  until 
an  exclamation  from  Hassan  caused  him  to 
start  as  if  he  had  been  rudely  awakened  from 
a  dream.  Hassan  pointed  to  the  southwest, 
where  slowly  advancing,  gliding  it  seemed, 
came  a  black  shape,  a  hugely  proportioned 
shadow. 

''A  camel,"  said  Hassan,  grunting. 

"It  must  be  Mohammed — "  began  Billy 
Andrews,  staring. 

"Inshallah!"  prayed  Hassan  with  a  brutal 
satisfaction.     "The  dog  comes." 

And  there  was  such  an  intense  reflection  of 
hatred  on  the  face  of  the  Arab  that  Billy  An- 
drews cautioned  him  against  haste. 

"We  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  O  Sheik 
of  the  Desert,"  suggested  the  envoy  of  peace. 
"He  may  have " 

"He  can  only  admit  that  he  is  a  thief." 

"But  go  slow,  go  slow."  . 

The  camel  came  with  a  long  swinging  stride 
into  their  fire's  little  circle.  "Dog  Owl," 
the  Indian,  regarded  its  approach  with  wide- 
stretched  eyes,  and  he  stirred  uneasily.  An 
exclamation  of  pure  rage  broke  from  Hassan 
as  the  driver  swung  to  the  ground,  and  he 
recognized  in  him  Mohammed. 

"  Allah  Kerim !  I  have  found  thee ! "  greeted 
Mohanuned. 

Hassan  started  forward,  menacing  the 
newcomer,  until  he  felt  the  firm  hand  of  Billy 
Andrews  on  his  shoulder.  "Peace!"  com- 
manded a  calm  voice  close  to  his  ear,  and 
Hassan  fell  back  grumbling. 

There  was  dignity  in  the  pose  of  Moham- 
med as  he  stood  before  them.  The  gentle 
gleam  of  the  firelight  touched  his  strong  face, 
and  kindled  into  brighter  colors  the  folds  of 
his  robe.  He  stood  erect,  as  a  proud  chief- 
tain of  the  wastes,  having  the  instinctive  no- 
bility of  him  who  has  never  known  a  master. 
TJiere  was  no  trace  of  cringing  from  the 
bestial  evidences  of  wrath  that  had  been  so 
plainly  displayed  by  the  other  Arab. 

"Why  came  ye  after  me  like  dogs  into  the 
desert?"  he  questioned  them  gravely. 

"Thou  thief!  thou — "  cried  Hassan,  on 
his  feet  again. 

Mohanmied  did  not  waver,  but  sternly  re- 
garded the  other's  distorted  face. 

"O  Hassan!  my  kinsman!  thou  wert  ever 
ready  with  big  words!  Thou,  who  hast  been 
a  thief  aU  thy  days!  Did  I  not  say  I  would 
return  El  Gizeh  to  thee?  But  ye  come  like 
a  hound,    following   me.    Last   night   that 


guide  with  me  spoke  of  thy  presence  here. 
I  would  not  have  the  woman  disturbed,  now 
that  she  is  troubled.  So  I  come  to  thee,  O 
Hassan,  hoping  that  thou  wilt  understand." 

There  was  so  much  of  imperious  dignity, 
and  of  grieved  sadness,  in  these  words  as  he 
uttered  them  that  Hassan  kept  silent.  Mo- 
hammed stepped  back  a  little  from  the  fire, 
and  with  a  slow,  even  sweep  of  his  arm  in- 
dicated the  dim-lit  stretches  of  the  desert. 

"Does  not  that  remind  thee  of  something, 
O  Hassan?  See  where  the  light  falls  as 
silvern  laughter  on  the  level  sandsl  And  the 
stars — are  they  not  as  brilliant  as  the  jewels 
we  counted  when  we  were  young  at  Beni? 
Desert  bom  thou.  Son  of  the  Desert.  So 
am  I.  Whom  hast  thou  to  care  for,  save  thy- 
self? No  one — ^nothing!  Thou  art  a  juggler 
with  a  show,  a  clown  to  make  sport  of  thy 
wares.  Thinkest  that  old  Ibrahim  gave  El 
Gizeh  to  thee  for  that?  These  are  not  re- 
proaches from  me  to  thee.  But  hadst  thou  a 
child,  O  Hassan,  wouldst  thou  have  him  bom 
a  slave?  Wouldst  thou  not  have  cared  to  see 
him  in  thy  desert  tent,  under  the  stars?  Is  it 
not  a  heritage?  Thou,  who  hast  been  a  chief 
of  tribesmen,  wouldst  thou  have  a  son  a  dog?  " 

Hassan  had  slowly  raised  himself  to  his 
knee,  and  stretching  out  his  arm,  cried: 

"Aishe,  then,  Aishe  is  the  mother  of  thy 
son,  O  Mohammed?" 

Mohammed  only  answered  him  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  defense:  "I  said  my  child 
should  be  desert  bom !  Out  where  the  winds 
are  free,  and  the  world  is  wide!  Out  where 
God  reigns  alone,  and  the  earth  and  the 
skies  keep  company!  ■  Thus  should  my  child 
be  bom.  Wanderer  let  him  be,  beggar  let 
him  be,  but  I  shall  have  brought  him  into  his 
first  heritage,  to  that  which  his  people  had 
before  him — a  camel  and  a  tent — ^he  shall  be 
bom  an  Arab ! " 

A  wondrous  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
once  merciless  Hassan.  The  speech  had 
somewhat  softened  him.  When  he  replied, 
his  voice  had  in  it  something  of  a  stem  sym- 
pathy and  not  a  little  consideration.  He  had 
listened  attentively,  and  there  could  have 
been  put  to  the  Oriental  no  greater  argument, 
no  finer  problem,  no  more  subtle  possibility 
than  that  of  a  child,  the  firstbom.  Hassan 
knew  not  his  own,  and,  therefore,  as  an 
Oriental,  he  had  grieved.  That  Aishe  should 
be  the  mother  of  this  little  one,  Aishe,  the  one 
he  had  sought  for  his  own  love,  was  enough  to 
choke  his  vengeance  into  nothing. 
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"l^ou  hast  a  son,  O  Mc^ammed?"  he 
asked  quietly. 

"I  know  not  if  there  be  a  son,"  replied  the 
other,  his  face  lighting  eagerly.  "I  came  to 
meet  thee,  and  thy  wrath." 

"Let  us  go,  then,"  cried  Hassan,  rising. 
"We  will  put  our  quarrels  by  until  we  know 
thy  fortune.  Better  will  it  be  for  tfaec,  O 
Mohammed,  if  it  be  a  man  child.  What 
canst  thou  say  if  it  be  not  ?  " 

Mohammed  made  the  salaam  of  the  East  as 
if  he  were  resigned. 

"Great  wiU  be  my  sorrows,"  he  said 
gravely.    "The  desert  is  for  men." 

The  Indian  guide  b^an  packing  the  burros. 

"How  go  we?"  asked  Hassan,  half  an  hour 
later. 

"By  the  highest  star!"  said  Mohammed, 
pointing  to  that  bright  gleam  above  the  pueblo. 
And  they  followed  him  out  across  the  sUver 
blackness  of  the  desert. 

Billy  Andrews  had  understood  very  little 
of  their  conversation.  At  times  Hassan  had 
turned  to  him,  interpreting,  so  he  knew  that 
in  Mohammed's  tent  they  would  find  the  end 
of  this  strange  adventure.  Andrews,  smoking, 
rode  last  of  the  party,  and  he  rejected  on  the 
little  drama  into  which  he  had  been  plunged. 
And  as  he  watched  the  shambling  camel  ahead, 
the  lurching  forms  of  the  laden  bunos,  and 
the  robe-muffled  Arab  riders,  it  seemed  that 
some  olden  dream  was  working  out  before 
him,  in  which,  once  long  ago,  on  such  a  plain 


as  this,  guided  by  a  single  brilliant  star,  had 
men  and  camels  sought  the  birthplace  of  a 
Child.  Quiet  was  the  desert,  as  if  enchanted, 
sleeping  in  its  midnight  grandeur,  creating 
ever  the  new  mystery  of  itself.  And  the  little 
caravan  moved  across  it,  specterlike,  toward 
that  other  mystery  of  creation,  a  new  life 
stirring  in  an  old  dead  land. 

It  was  shadowed  morning  when  thedimoul- 
lines  of  the  tent  grew  before  them.  The  cara- 
van hurried  forward.  At  the  earth's  end  lifted 
the  ashy  ribbon  of  the  dawn.  They  saw  the 
glow  of  a  cigarette  as  the  Mexican  arose  to  meet 
them.  What  a  congregation  at  this  rendez- 
vous, thought  Billy  Andrews,  sUpping  wearily 
from  his  burro — the  copper-cheeked  Indian, 
the  sombreroed  Pedro,  the  swart-skinned 
Arab  tribesmen,  and  he,  a  Broadway  label 
in  his  shirt;  envoys  of  the  world's  four  quar- 
ters! Which  of  these  could  say  he  knew  more 
than  the  other  of  the  Playwright,  or  had  a 
keener  significance  of  the  universal  Play? 

An  old  woman  stumbled  hastily  from  the 
tent's  shadow,  calling  to  Mohammed,  who  an- 
swered with  an  emotional  cry,  a  prayer  of  tri- 
umphant th  anksgiving;"All  ah!  Allah  Kerim!" 

Hassan,  gravely  smiling,  gathered  the 
tether  of  £1  Gizeh  in  his  hand. 

"A  man  child,  O  Mohammed!"  he  said, 
lowly,  following  his  kinsman.  "He  shall 
have  El  Gizeh  for  his  own.  A  camel  and  a 
tent!    Heshallbean  Arabl" 

Then  there  came  a  feeble  wall  upon  the 
quiet  of  the  desert  air. 
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By  GEORGE  W.   PERKINS 


|H£  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation 
meant  that  individual  own- 
ership of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  steel  industries 
of  this  country  ceased. 
To  men  and  students  of 
affairs  the  real  problem  that  faced  the  new 
corporation  was  this:  Could  men  on  salaries 
and  wages  successfully  carry  on  this  vast  or- 
ganization, directed  only  by  other  men  on 
salaries — ^with  no  proprietorship  above  them 
save  a  vast  and  scattered  body  of  security 
holders? 

In  a  very  short  time  the  managers  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  realized  how  fortunate  they 
were  in  having  in  the  organization  of  the  vari- 
ous subsidiary  companies  a  large  number  of 
men  of  exceptional  ability;  men  who  had 
gone  into  the  business  early  in  life,  had  mas- 
tered it,  and  were  enthusiastic  as  to  its  future 
— ^hard  workers  withal,  believers  in  their 
country's  future,  and  in  steel. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  unify 
these  organizations,  covering  so  many  out- 
lying points  where  the  work  was  actually  be- 
ing done,  in  such  a  way  that  the  management 
in  New  York  would  feel  that  the  organiza- 
tion would  almost  automatically  and  under 
changing  conditions  of  men  and  times,  give 
to  the  stockholders  service  equal  to  that  which 
comes  from  management  incident  to  individ- 
ual ownership. 

Looking  to  this  end  many  plans  were 
talked  over  and  various  forms  of  organization 
discussed.  We  found  that  the  thousands  of 
men  employed  in  the  Corporation  were  di- 
vided substantially  into  two  classes:  Those 
who  worked  with  their  brains,  and  those  who 
worked  with  their  brains  and  their  hands. 

The  responsibility  for  general  net  results 
rested  largely  with  the  former  class.    The 


responsibility  for  the  practical,  everyday 
handling  of  the  machinery  and  the  manual 
labor  rested  largely  with  the  second  class. 
But  it  had  been  found  that  while  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  first  class  of  men  was,  of  course, 
very  great,  the  opportunities  of  the  second 
class  might  be  of  almost  equal  importance, 
because  in  the  practical,  everyday  working 
of  the  thousands  of  little  and  big  machines, 
and  the  general  handling  of  material,  the 
man  who  is  actually  doing  the  work,  if  his 
mind  is  centered  on  it,  can,  with  surprising 
frequency,  suggests  this,  that,  or  the  other 
improvement  which  reduces  cost,  improves 
quality,  and  increases  output. 

One-  difficult  problem  was  how  to  arrive 
at  some  method  of  compensating  the  officers 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  for  successful 
management  and,  at  the  same  time,  compen- 
sate the  actual  workers  in  the  plants. 

After  much  discussion  of  various  phases 
of  the  problem,  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  agreed  that  the  Corporation 
should  devise  some  plan  by  which,  after 
having  earned  its  fixed  charges,  a  dividend 
and  a  sum  sufficient  for  maintenance  and 
repairs,  its  vast  organization  should  have  an 
interest  in  subsequent  earnings. 

It  was  believed  that  this  was  not  only  fair 
to  the  organization,  but  that  it  was  excellent 
business  for  the  stockholders. 

Many  profit-sharing  plans  were  studied. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  however,  were  found  to 
be  weak,  unfair,  or  inadequate  to  the  size  of 
oiu:  undertaking.  If  we  were  to  do  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  it  must  be  on  lines  so  broad 
and  so  equitable  as  to  appeal  to  one  and  all 
and  work  out  in  such  a  practical  way  as  to 
succeed  and  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  the 
capital  and  the  labor  of  the  organization. 

In  December,  1902,  the  Board  of  Directors 
finally  authorized  the  announcement  of  the 
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plan  which  has  commonly  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Steel  Corporation's  Profit-Sharing 
Plan.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  and,  as 
briefly  as  I  can  put  it,  is  as  follows: 

One  part  was  intended  to  interest  the  offi- 
cers, managers,  superintendents,  and  others 
in  positions  of  responsibility  and  control. 

At  that  time  it  required,  in  round  figures, 
about  $75,000,000  per  annum  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  of  the  Corporation  and  its 
several  subsidiary  companies,  its  dividends, 
and  to  make  proper  sinking-fund  deposits. 

It  was  announced  that  if,  during  the  year 
1903,  the  Corporation's  earnings  were  be- 
tween $80,000,000  and  $90,000,000,  one  per 
cent  or  $800,000  as  a  minimum  would  be  set 
aside.  If  the  earnings  were  between  $90,- 
000,000  and  $100,000,000, 1.2  per  cent  would 
be  so  set  aside;  and  so  on,  on  an  increasing 
scale,  until  if  between  $150,000,000  and 
$160,000,000  should  be  earned,  2 J  per  cent 
or  something  like  $3,500,000  would  be  set 
aside. 

It  was  announced  that  one  half  of  any  such 
sum  so  set  aside  during  the  year  1903  would 
be  distributed  in  cash,  and  the  other  half  in- 
vested in  preferred  stock,  one  half  of  which 
would  be  distributed  immediately,  and  the 
other  half  held. 

If  a  man  remained  in  the  Company's  service 
for  five  years,  the  stock  thus  set  aside  would 
then  be  delivered  to  him,  to  do  with  as  he 
liked;  that  if  he  died  or  became  disabled  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  the  stock 
would  be  delivered  to  his  estate  or  to  him; 
that  he  could  draw  all  dividends  declared  on 
the  stock  while  he  remained  in  the  Company's 
employ;  that  if  he,  without  consent,  volun- 
tarily left  the  Company's  service,  he  would 
forfeit  the  stock  that  had  thus  been  set  aside 
for  him,  and  all  such  stock  so  forfeited  would 
not  revert  to  the  Company's  treasury  but 
would  be  divided  among  such  employees  as 
remained  with  the  Company  for  five  years. 

Of  course  the  object  in  setting  aside  this 
stock  was  to  provide  a  proper  incentive  for 
the  man  to  remain  in  the  Company's  service, 
to  give  up  any  thought  of  ever  going  else- 
where, and  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  had 
enlisted  for  life  in  the  steel  business  under  the 
banner  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

During  the  year  1903  something  over 
$1,250,000  was  thus  distributed.  In  1904 
the  same  amount.  In  1905  $1,800,000.  In 
1906  $3,300,000. 

The  other  part  of  the  plan  was  an  offer  to 


the  entire  organization  to  purchase  the  Com- 
pany's preferred  stock. 

At  that  time  there  were  about  170,000  em- 
ployees in  the  service  of  the  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiary  companies.  There  were  divid- 
ed into  six  classes  as  follows: 

Class  A,  those  who  received  $20,000  a  year  and 
over; 

Class  B,  those  who  received  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  a  year; 

Class  C,  those  who  received  $5,000  to  $10,000  a 
year; 

Class  D,  those  who  received  from  $2,500  to  $5,000 
a  year; 

Class  E,  those  who  received  from  $800  to  $2,500 
a  year; 

Class  F,  those  who  received  $800  a  year  or  less. 

The  Corporation  announced  that  it  would 
purchase  and  set  aside  at  least  25,000  shares 
of  the  Corporation's  preferred  stock  and  that, 
during  January,  1903,  this  stock  would  be 
offered  to  any  and  every  man  in  the  employ  of 
the  Corporation  or  any  of  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies, at  the  price  of  $82.50  per  share,  which 
was  slightly  under  the  market  price  of  the 
stock;  that  every  man  could  subscribe  for  as 
much  stock  as  he  chose,  not  to  exceed  a  sum 
represented  by  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
salary,  fixed  as  follows: 

Where  a  man's  salary  was  $20,000  a  year 
or  over,  he  could  subscribe  for  as  much  stock 
as  five  per  cent  of  his  salary  would  purchase. 
Where  his  salary  was  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000  a  year,  as  much  stock  as  eight  pa*  cent 
of  his  salary  would  purchase.  Where  his  salary 
was  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  year,  as 
much  as  ten  pa*  cent  of  his  salary  would  pur- 
chase. Where  his  salary  was  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000  a  year,  as  much  stock  as  twelve  per  cent 
of  his  salary  would  purchase.  Where  his 
salary  was  between  $800  and  $2,500  a  year, 
as  much  stock  as  fifteen  per  cent  of  his  salary 
would  purchase,  and  where  it  was  $800  a 
year  or  less,  as  much  stock  as  twenty  per  cent 
of  his  salary  would  purchase. 

It  was  announced  that  if,  on  this  basis  of 
subscriptions,  more  than  25,000  shares  were 
subscribed  for,  in  allotting  subscriptions  pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  the  men  who  were 
receiving  salaries  of  $800  a  year  or  less;  so 
that  if  any  one  was  not  allotted  stock,  it  would 
be  those  receiving  the  larger  salaries — the 
idea  being  that  these  latter  men  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  sharing  in  the  other  part  of 
the  offer  above  described,  viz.,  where  profits 
were  distributed  based  on  earnings  in  excess 
of  $75,000,000  a  year. 
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It  was  arranged  that  subscriptions  should 
be  made  in  monthly  installments,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  salary  or  wages  of  the  sub- 
scriber in  such  amounts  as  he  might  desire, 
not,  however,  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  any  one  month's  salary  or  wages. 

This  provision  was  put  in  to  prevent  an 
employee  subscribing  for  the  stock  and  turn- 
ing it  over  to  some  one  else  to  take  up  and 
possibly  resell  later  on  at  a  profit;  also,  in 
the  case  of  a  smaller  wage  earner,  to  interest 
him  in  saving  a  regular  amount  of  money  out 
of  each  month's  earnings.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  given  as  long  a  time  as  he  wished  in 
which  to  pay  for  the  stock,  not  to  exceed  three 
years. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  seven  per  cent,  as  paid,  should  go  to  the 
subscriber  for  the  stock — he  being  charged, 
on  deferred  payments  for  the  stock,  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

As  soon  as  the  stock  was  fully  paid  for,  the 
certificate  would  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
subscriber  and  given  to  him,  and  he  could 
then  sell  it  or  dispose  of  it  as  he  chose;  but, 
as  an  inducement  for  him  to  keep  it  and  to 
remain  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  one  of  its  subsidiary  companies, 
and  to  have  an  interest  in  the  business  similar 
to  that  of  a  stockholder  or  a  working  partner, 
the  following  offer  was  made: 

If  a  man  would  not  sell  or  part  with  his 

stock  but  would  keep  it  and,  in  each  January 

for  five  years,  commencing  with  January, 

1904,  would  exhibit  the  original  certificate  to 

the  Treasurer  of  his  Company,  together  with 

a  letter  from  the  proper  official,  to  the  effect 

that  he  had  been  continuously  in  the  employ 

of  the  Corporation  or  one  of  its  subsidiary 

companies  during  the  preceding  year,  and 

had  shown  a  prop)er  interest  in  its  welfare  and 

progress,  he  would  receive  each  year  for  five 

years  a  credit  of  $5  for  each  share  of  stock  he 

owned  or  was  paying  for. 

For  example :  The  first  stock  offer  was  made 
at  $82.50  a  share.  If  a  man  subscribed  for 
a  share  of  stock  and  kept  gradually  paying 
for  it  and  held  it  continuously  for  five  years, 
these  $5-a-year  pa3rments  would,  in  them- 
selves, mark  the  stock  down  until,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  it  would  only  have  cost  him 

*57.5o- 
In  addition  to  this  he  would  receive  a  credit 

of  a  considerable  sum  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  five-per-cent  interest  charged  him 
on  his  deferred  payments  and  the  seven-per- 


cent dividend  paid  him  on  the  par  of  the 
stock. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  these  $5  pay- 
ments made  yearly  for  five  years  would  be 
deposited  in  a  fund,  whether  or  not  the  sub- 
scriber continued  to  pay  for  and  finally  took 
up  his  stock,  and  that  such  payments  as  were 
thus  left  in  the  fund  by  men  who  failed  to 
continue  to  pay  for  their  stock  would  be  di- 
vided at  the  end  of  five  years  among  those 
who  persisted  in  their  payments  and  re- 
mained in  the  Corporation's  employ  con- 
tinuously for  five  years. 

It  was  only  fair  to  increase  in  this  way  the 
reward  of  the  men  who,  through  thick  and 
thin,  good  times  and  bad,  in  periods  of  de- 
pression and  discouragement,  stuck  by  the 
Company;  for,  after  all,  it  is  to  this  kind  of 
manhood  that  the  Company  must  look  for 
its  protection  in  times  of  sore  need. 

While  at  first  glance  this  may  seem  to  be 
a  complicated  offer,  at  second  glance  it  will 
be  seen  to  appeal  to  a  good  many  sides  of  a 
man.  In  the  first  place,  it  gave  him  an  in- 
vestment that  would  pay  him  a  handsome 
interest  on  his  money. 

Thousands  of  these  men  have  no  way  of 
investing  their  funds,  and  many  others  are 
induced  to  invest  in  fraudulent  and  unprofit- 
able enterprises. 

Whatever  might  come  to  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration because  of  fluctuating  conditions,- 
the  $5  per  share  per  year,  credited  as  before 
described,  would  do  several  things: 

First.  It  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  the 
man  to  go  into  the  purchase  of  the  stock  be- 
cause it  would  mark  it  down  so  low. 

Second.  It  would  be  a  great  inducement  to 
him  to  stay  with  the  Steel  Corporation  for  at 
least  five  years. 

Third.  It  would  be  an  assurance  that  in 
times  of  depression  his  share  of  stock,  for 
which  he  started  out  to  pay  $82.50,  could 
hardly  fall  below  $57.50,  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  it  would  be  marked  down 
by  these  $5-a-year  payments. 

Besides,  the  Corporation  guaranteed  that 
the  selling  price  of  the  stock  would,  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  be  at  least  equal  to  the  price 
at  which  he  bought  it. 

Fourth.  The  $5-a-year  payment  was  an- 
other way  of  sharing  profits  with  the  working- 
man,  with  whom  to  share  profits  on  the  basis 
of  any  percentage  of  yearly  earnings  Vas 
found  to  be  very  difficult,  and  so  this  $5-per- 
year  payment  to  him,  out  of  the  earnings  of 
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the  Steel  Corporation,  was  a  guarantee  that 
he  should  share  m  whatever  profits  were 
made,  whether  they  were  large  or  small,  he 
only  having  to  show  that  he  was  a  permanent 
stockholder  and  permanently  in  the  Com- 
pany's employ. 

This  is  an  important  point  in  the  whole 
plan,  because  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
managerial  force  received  a  cash  payment 
each  year  provided  the  Corporation  earned 
over  $80,000,000,  the  other  men,  on  smaller 
salaries  and  in  more  inconspicuous  positions, 
provided  they  took  up  stock  and  kept  it,  re- 
ceived $5  a  year  per  share,  whether  the  profits 
were  large  or  small.  In  other  words,  what 
was  substantially  the  laboring  part  of  the 
organization,  through  this  $5  arrangement, 
was  guaranteed  profits,  whether  profits  were 
earned  or  not. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  if  a  subscriber 
should  die  or  become  disabled  while  faithfully 
serving  his  Company,  the  money  paid  by  him 
on  account  of  the  stock  he  was  purchasing 
should  be  paid  to  his  estate,  together  with  a 
sum  equal  to  $5  per  share  for  each  of  the  five 
years  that  had  not  at  that  time  expired,  and 
further,  that  his  estate  could  take  up  the  stock 
at  the  price  at  which  he  had  originally  sub- 
scribed for  it,  less  the  credits  accrued*  to  his 
accoimt. 

It  was  announced  that  if  this  offer  met  with 
favor  and  was  a  success,  it  was  the  intention 
to  renew  it  each  year,  so  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  buy  each  year  one  or  more 
shares  of  stock  tmder  the  same  sort  of  a  five- 
year  arrangement — the  result  being  that  a 
man  would  ultimately  be  interested  in  con- 
tracts with  the  Corporation  that  in  some 
cases  had  five  years  to  run,  in  some  four 
years,  some  three,  some  two,  and  some  one; 
that  he  would  always  be  looking  to  an  ar- 
rangement between  him  and  the  Company 
that  required  at  least  five  years  of  service  to 
complete. 

In  January,  1903,  when  the  plan  was  first 
announced,  27,000  employees  subscribed  for 
49,000  shares  of  the  stock.  Almost  inmie- 
diately  depression  in  business  came  upon  us 
and  something  over  12,000  subscriptions 
dropped  out  during  the  year.  The  next  year 
5,000  more  dropped  out,  but  in  the  third  year 
only  eighty-six  dropped  out,  and  over  10,000 
of  the  original  subscribers  have  remained, 
have  paid  their  monthly  installments,  and  re- 
ceived their  yearly  credit  of  $5  per  share. 

The  five-year  period  on  this  first  group  ex- 


pires next  month,  and  these  10,000  men  who 
started  five  years  ago  to  buy,  month  by  month, 
shares  of  preferred  stock  at  $82.50  per  share, 
will  find  that,  through  the  difference  in  in- 
terest and  dividends  credited  to  their  account, 
the  $5  per  year  credited  to  their  accoimt,  and 
the  sums  credited  to  their  account  from  the 
general  fund  provided  from  those  who  have 
dropped  out  from  time  to  time,  their  stock 
has  been  marked  down  to  a  point  where  it  has 
cost  them  almost  nothing,  and  it  is  to-day  sell- 
ing for  $86.25  per  share  and  paying  regular 
dividends  on  par  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum. 

Thus  10,000  men  have  been  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  most  unusual  in- 
vestment for  their  savings.  In  no  other  way 
could  they  have  begun  to  set  aside  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  wages  each  month  in 
anything  that  would  have  been  as  profitable 
and  as  secure. 

Does  anyone  think  that  with  this  practical 
demonstration  before  him  in  January  of  this 
year  any  such  man  will  not  have  formed  an 
attachment  for  the  Corporation  he  is  working 
for  that  will  be  deep  and  lasting?  On  the 
other  hand,  does  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  this  arrangement,  taken  in  all  its  phases, 
has  been  other  than  of  the  greatest  possible 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  security  holders 
of  the  Corporation? 

In  the  year  1904  stock  was  again  offered 
under  similar  terms,  the  price  being  fixed  at 
$55  per  share,  and  over  10,000  employees 
subscribed  for  32,000  shares. 

In  1905  another  offer  was  made  at  $87.50 
per  share,  and  about  8,500  employees  sub- 
scribed for  18,000  shares. 

In  1906  the  offer  was  again  made,  at  $100 
per  share,  and  over  12,000  employees  sub- 
scribed for  24,000  shares. 

In  January,  1907,  the  offer  was  again 
made,  at  $102  per  share,  and  over  14,000 
employees  subscribed  for  27,000  shares. 

In  the  five  years  there  have  been  over 
72,000  subscribers,  of  whom  about  25,000 
dropped  out,  mostly  in  the  first  two  years 
and  largely  because  of  the  business  condi- 
tions existing  then. 

There  are  now  oyer  46,000  subscribers  who 
are  making  regular  payments  on  account  of 
their  stock.  The  $5  deposits  per  share  made 
by  the  Company  into  that  fund  now  amount 
to  over  $1,000,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  average  holdings  of  the 
employees  may  be  gained  from  the  figures 
of  1905.    In  that  year  over  3,000  men  sub- 
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sdibed  for  one  share  each;  3,500  subscribed 
for  two  shares  each;  1,583  subscribed  for  five 
shares  each;  192  subscribed  for  from  six  to 
ten  shares  each,  and  60  subscribed  for  more 
than  ten  shares  each. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  stock  has 
been  very  largely  taken  by  the  workingmen 
in  very  small  amounts.  We  have  instances 
where  such  men  have*^ubscribed  for  one 
share  in  each  of  the  years  that  the  offer  has 
been  made,  and  all  such  men  are  now  paying 
out  of  their  monthly  wage  a  certain  sum  on 
account  of  the  five  different  shares. 

By  the  close  of  this  year,  when  this  plan 
will  have  been  in  force  five  years,  over  $10,- 
000,000  will  have  been  actually  distributed 
to  the  organization  under  ;^e  various  pro- 
visions of  the  plan.  Thflft^  is  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  but  it  has  goiie  to  a  very  large 
number  of  men,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  that  has  helped  to  form  an  organiza- 


tion which,  for  loyalty  and  efl&dency,  is  per- 
haps imequaled  in  the  industrial  world  to- 
day; an  organization  where  the  officers  of 
Company  A  are  only  too  glad  to  pass  on  to 
Company  B  any  new  ideas  or  better  methods 
that  they  develop;  an  organization  that  has 
demonstrated  that  cooperation  can  win  suc- 
cess and,  best  of  all,  success  for  everybody; 
an  organization  where,  in  place  of  a  mere 
handful  of  partners,  there  are  approximately 
50,000  such  partners,  each  one  of  whom  is  a 
worker  in  the  cause. 

In  these  results  is  there  not  a  form  of 
socialism  of  the  highest,  best,  and  most  ideal 
sort — a  socialism  that  makes  real  partners 
of  employer  and  employee  and  yet  preserves 
the  right  of  private  property — ^retaining  the 
capitalist's  incentive  to  enterprise  while  giving 
the  worker  a  new  inspiration  for  effort — 
humanizing  a  vast  organization — ^promoting 
good  will  and  industrial  peace? 
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•      Red 

ASK  the  poppies  who  I  am. 
Ask  a  ruby  for  my  name, 
Ask  the  crimson  wave  that  .flows 
Past  the  silent  House  of  Shame. 

Ask  the  blood  that  stains  the  snow. 
Beg  a  rose  to  ope  her  mouth, 
Where  she  swoons  all  drugged  by  me 
On  the  bosom  of  the  south. 

Ask  the  scarlet  birds  that  fly 
Tinted  shadows  through  the  dusk, 
Ask  a  woman's  painted  lips, 
Velvet  petals  dewed  with  musk. 


Ask  the  sunset  ere  it  dies 
Once  my  secret  name  to  tell, 
Ask  a  devil,  ask  a  saint, 
Ask  of  God,  and  ask  of  Hell. 


"  Where  the  summer  visitor  fnils  rest." 

A    SHORT    CUT   TO    BOSTON 

By  CHARLES  CULVER  JOHNSON 


IITH  less  pomp  than  marks 
the  opening  of  a  rounty  fair, 
a  project  second  only  to  the 
Panama  Canal  in  its  im- 
portance to  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  pro- 
ceeding among  the  sand 
dunes  of  Cape  Cod.  Less  than  a  baker's 
dozen  of  spectators  watched  the  breaking  of 
ground  last  summer  for  the  canal  that  will 
make  an  island  of  Massachusetts'  famed 
"right  arm,"  and  revolutionize  the  coastwise 
marine  commerce  of  the  northeastern  United 
States. 

Two  huge  suction  dredges  building  in  a 
New  Jersey  shipyard  form  the  solution  of  the 
labor  problem  selected  by  the  company  con- 
structing the  canal.  Each  will  cost  half  a 
million  dollars.  No  dredge  exists  that  ap- 
proaches either  in  size  or  power.  A  day's 
work  by  one  is  equal  in  result  to  the  best  effort 
of  a  thousand  men  striving  ten  hours  at  a  sim- 
ilar task. 

With  their  aid,  William  Barclay  Parsons, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Boston,  New  York  and 
Cape  Cod  Canal  Company,  says  the  water 
way  will  be  open  to  traffic  in  1910,  or  before. 
Thus  comes  the  end  of  a  struggle  extending 


through  three  centuries,  the  success  of  a  plao 
three  times  defeated  by  war,  and  once  by  the 
assassination  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States. 

While  marine  interests  of  New  York,  New 
England,  and  elsewhere  watch  the  develojv 
ment  of  the  project  with  keen  interest.  Cape 
Cod  is  fairly  shaken  to  its  center  by  the  prom- 
ised culmination  of  the  task  5ist  suggested  in 
1630.  Sandwich,  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  canal,  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  and 
brought  up  with  the  canal  plan.  Its  found- 
ers, who  organized  the  village  in  1639,  were 
among  the  first  in  their  day  to  look  upon  the 
canal  with  favor.  As  for  the  section  of  the 
Cape  that  lies  away  from  the  canal,  westward, 
the  mention  of  the  idea  to  almost  anyone  re- 
veals a  disapproval  that  dates  from  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

"Say,"  said  a  weather-beaten  Easthaia 
resident,  who  had  spent  his  early  life  fighting 
the  Atlantic  gales  afloat  and  his  later  ytars 
keeping  encroaching  sand  from  his  little 
farm,  "don't  ye  know  th't  '(  Providence  bed 
thought  we  needed  a  stretch  o'  water  atween 
us  an'  th'  rest  o'  the  state  it'd  been  put  thar? 
"Tain't  right  t'  fly  in  th'  face  o'  Providence  I 
Tain't  right,  'n  no  good'll  come  uv  it," 
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Somtiimes  such  statements  are  answered 
with  the  generally  forgotten  fact  that  in  1717, 
at  Wellfleet,  the  sea  forced  its  way  across  the 
Cape,  making  such  a  channel  that  a  whale- 
s  rowed  from  one  side  of  the  Cape 


the  other  through  the  opening.     The  channel      first  American  1 


folk  take  deep  pride  in  thtar  home,  a  fit  inheri- 
tance from  their  Puritan  ancestors. 

Ever  since,  three  centuries  ago,  the  Pilgrim 
mothers  washed  their  clothes  on  Cape  Cod 
beach  and  cared  for  Peregrine  White,  theu- 


,  the  Cape  never  has 


"The  villagr  pier  with   iu  weather-beaten  shed." 


was  dosed  by  the  efforts  of  the  Cap>e  Cod 
people.  Had  this  not  been  done,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  sea  would  have  eaten  away  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  of  land. 

To  one  who  knows  neither  Cape  Cod  nor 
its  people,  opposition  to  any  movement  cer- 
tain to  accomplish  so  much,  both  for  com- 
merce and  humanity,  may  seem  absurd. 
Commercial  progress  rarely  takes  note  of  sen- 
timoit,  patriotic  or  otherwise,  but  Cape  Cod 


strayed  far  from  conservatism.  The  com- 
ing of  the  railroad  was  accepted  because  it 
seemed  necessary  to  the  marketing  of  the 
Cape's  twin  crops,  cod  and  cranberries.  But 
such  a  physical  change  as  digging  a  canal 
across  the  shoulder  of  the  Cape,  and  di- 
verting any  part  of  the  stream  of  vessels 
that  sail  or  steam  around  Race  Point  and 
its  dangers,  is,  from  Provincetown  east  to 
the   very    canal    towns    themselves,    consid- 
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ered  by  many  residents  the  mistake  of  the 
century. 

The  canal  is  a  minor  rather  than  a  major 
undertaking.  The  usual  difficulties  encoim- 
tered  in  work  of  this  sort  are  lacking.  Its  real 
length  will  be  eight  miles,  although  the  dis- 
tance to  be  excavated  is  twelve  miles.  At 
the  middle  section,  known  as  "  Culebra  Cut," 
a  small  engineering  force  and  a  gang  of 
laborers  are  busy  and  will  continue  so  until 
the  coming  of  spring,  or  the  arrival  of  the 
dredges.  The  southern  approach  to  the  canal, 
through  Buzzard's  Bay,  will  be  a  six-mile 
channel.  This  is  to  be  dredged,  buoyed,  and 
lighted,  a  task  requiring  a  year's  time  to  com- 
plete. The  uniform  depth  will  be  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  deepest  draught  vessels 
passing  through  the  canal. 

The  course  of  the  canal  lies  west  from  its 
entrance  to  the  Cape,  thence  east,  thence  al- 
most due  north,  thence  east  to  west.  Sand- 
wich, the  northern  entrance,  lies  at  the  north 
end  of  Barnstable  Bay,  where  deep  water  is 
plenty.  While  the  Buzzard's  Bay  channel 
will  be  protected  by  a  breakwater,  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  necessary  at  Sandwich. 

Cape  Cod's  shifting  sands  have  formed  the 
basis  of  many  an  argument,  as  they  have  the 
graves  of  countless  ships.  In  the  past  the 
canal  promoters  have  been  confronted  with 
the  statement  that  even  though  a  compara- 
tively sheltered  point  might  be  selected  for  a 
northern  beginning  it  never  could  be  kept 
open,  because  the  wash  of  the  sea  from  the 
fierce  gales  that  rage  about  the  Cape  would 
shoal  the  bottom  in  short  time,  rendering 
constant  dredging  necessary  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  depth.  This  would  make  the 
canal  practically  useless,  except  to  vessels  of 
the  lightest  draught. 

Canal  company  engineers  who  have  care- 
fully investigated  the  question  say  that  no 
such  danger  exists.  The  Cape  farm  has  more 
to  fear  from  sand  annoyance  than  the  canal. 
Nor  does  the  ice  of  winter  threaten,  because 
conditions  are  such  that  it  will  prove  no  great- 
er impediment  to  canal  navigation  than  is 
always  encountered  by  coastwise  vessels  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Indeed,  there  will  be  less 
difficulty,  because  the  canal  company  pro- 
poses to  charge  tolls,  and  will  take  measures  to 
see  that  entrance  ice  does  not  interfere  with 
its  receipts. 

The  precise  lines  of  location  of  the  canal 
wiU  now  be  fixed,  something  not  before  ac- 
complished, although  the  general  plan  will 


carry  the  $11,990,000  water  way  through  the 
villages  of  Sagamore,  Plymouth,  and  Bourne- 
dale.  Its  mean  depth  at  low  tide  will  be 
twenty-five  feet,  and  two  hundred  feet  will  be 
the  bottom  width.  The  surface  width  will 
vary,  in  accordance  with  physical  conditions. 

Tides  are  a  feature  of  the  canal  problem. 
Engineers,  by  the  use  of  various  scientific  in- 
struments, are  establishing  wind  and  tide 
records  that  do  not  now  exist.  These  will 
form  a  necessary  working  basis  of  calculation. 
For  a  time  it  was  thought  tide  locks  would 
be  requiied  at  either  entrance,  because  on 
one  side  the  Cape  the  tide  rises  eight  to  nine 
feet,  and  on  the  other  four  to  five  feet,  the 
result  of  air  and  water  currents.  Inasmuch 
as  the  difference  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides 
is  so  great,  there  will  at  all  times  be  a  current 
through  the  canal,  although  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  cause  injury  of  any  sort. 

Four  fifths  of  the  canal  right  of  way  is 
through  pure  sand.  The  finer  grade  is  in 
pockets,  while  the  coarser  sand  seems  to  lie  all 
along  the  canal  route.  Especially  is  it  found 
among  the  bowlders.  While  Cape  Cod  has 
no  rock  foundation,  large  bowlders  are  often 
found  in  some  sections,  like  the  huge  rock, 
long  a  landmark -for  seamen,  that  lies  imbed- 
ded in  the  earth  near  Eastham,  and  "Rent 
Rock,"  in  the  western  part  of  Brewster.  Dy- 
namite will  shatter  the  bowlders,  and  a  rattling 
steam  shovel  toss  the  fragments  one  side.  • 

The  suction  process  has  been  adopted  for 
the  removal  of  the  sand.  By ,  this  means 
the  earth  will  be  drawn  up  into  pipes  and 
forced  through  a  pipe  line  to  the  point  of  de- 
posit. There  will  be  neither  pick  and  shovel 
brigade  nor  track  laying  of  consequence. 

Sandy  though  Cape  Cod  be,  it  is  far  from 
desolate  at  many  points.  Results  of  per- 
sistent battling  with  the  drifting  sand  are  seen 
in  trim-looking  farms,  "close  reefed,  or  under 
bare  poles,"  as  their  occupants  describe 
them.  Life  moves  slowly  in  these  homes,  the 
chief  event 'being  the  occasional  trip  to  the 
nearest  village.  The  canal  project,  however, 
is  discussed  at  length,  rooted  objection  thereto 
usually  being  manifest. 

Away  out  on  the  Cape's  western  extremity 
lies  Provincetown,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
canal  opposition.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  this 
storm-beaten  peninsula  that  crooks  out  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  main- 
land. Its  quaint  houses  and  conservative 
people  attract  many  a  summer  visitor,  for 
here  indeed  one  finds  the  old  time  New  Eng- 


"A  silhouette  af  slender  k 


r  bold  relief." 


land  fisbennan's^  town,  Gloucester,  up  on 
Capte  Ann,  has  a  wider  reputation,  but  the 
ways  of  Provincetown,  like  its  houses,  are 
manifestly  of  the  days  of  long  ago,  while  the 
present  has  forced  itself  upon  Gloucester  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  seamed  face  of  the  oilskin-dad  fisher 
for  ood,  who,  with  his  fellows,  constitutes  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  Provincetown,  shows  a 
courage  bom  of  a  brave  spirit  and  familiarity 
with  danger.  Minus  his  oilskins,  sitting  on 
the  Uttle  front  porch,  enjoying  his  days 
ashore  as  only  he  can  enjoy  them,  he  is  still  as 
picturesque  a  figure  as  ever  adorned  canvas. 
Down  at  the  wharves  the  stanch,  graceful 
craft,  built  to  face  the  worst  storms  of  the  Cape 
and  Hatteras,  lie  as  quietly  as  a  skipper  taking 
Jiis   aflemooo  nap  ashore.    Slender  masts 


stand  in  bold  relief  agamst  worn-out  build- 
ings, a  silhouette  of  youth  against  the  stoo[)- 
ing  figure  of  decaying  age. 

Three  thousand  ships  might  anchor  at  one 
time  in  Provincetown  harbor.  An  endless 
procession  of  vessels  is  always  in  evidence. 
Such  of  the  residents  as  do  not  follow  the  sea 
have  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
watch  the  white  sails  or  the  ribbons  of  smoke 
that  passing  craft  exhibit.  From  their  point  of 
view  the  canal  is  a  menace.  "  We  shaJl  be  is- 
landers if  the  canal  is  built,"  they  say.  "And 
that  ends  Cape  Cod." 

It  is  small  use  to  tell  these  Provincelown 
folk,  as  they  stand  in  their  low-studded  door- 
ways beneath  the  slanting  gables,  that  the 
canal  will  only  rob  the  Cape  of  its  terrors,  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  coastwise  craft  to 


avoid  the  grinding  shoals  and  fearful  gales 
that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  ended  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lives,  wrecked  almost  eight 
hundred  vessels,  and  caused  a  consequent 
prof)erty  loss  exceeding  $10,000,000. 

"All  that's  th'  toll  o'  th'  sea,"  said  an  old 
shellback,  white-bearded  and  sturdy,  as  he 
stood  on  Wellfleet  wharf,  drying  his  nets. 
"Ye  can't  keep  th'  sea  fr'm  a-takin'  its  toll. 
Tain't  no  kind  o'  use  t'  try.  Lot's  o'  them 
ships  won't  pay  no  canal  tolls  they  say  th' 
comp'ny's  goin'  t'  charge,  but  jus'  's  long  's 
thur's  ships,  th'  sea'U  take  its  toll." 

It  is,  of  course,  still  a  problem  as  to  what 
proportion  of  the  traffic  wiU  take  advantage  of 
the  canal  route.  It  would  seem  that  the  toll 
rates  must  be  heavy  indeed  if  they  deter  any 
shipowner  from  sending  his  property  the 
shortest  and  safest  way,  a  gain  both  in  time 
and  insurance  rates. 

The  greatest  gain  is,  of  course,  in  the  les- 
sened distance.  The  present  route  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  via  Long  Island  and  Vine- 
yard Sounds,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
ax  miles;  outside  Long  Island,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  miles.  Via  Long  Island 
Sound  and  outside  Nantucket,  four  hundred 
and  two  miles;  outside  Long  Island  Sound, 


four  hundred  and  eight  miles.  Each  route  is 
a  recognized  ocean  highway.  With  the  canal 
open  for  traffic,  these  will  be  the  distances: 
Via  Long  Island  Sound,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles;  outside  the  Sound,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  miles.  Vineyard  Sound  is 
no  part  of  the  inside  route. 

This  latter  fact  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance, because  Vineyard  shoals  are  dan- 
gerous, especially  in  times  of  fog,  which  in  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  are  all  too  frequent.  Fog 
means  indefinite  delay  and  added  expense, 
especially  in  the  case  of  "  lows,"  as  the  long 
lines  of  oceangoing  barges  in  the  wake  of 
puffing  tugs  that  creep  aloi^  the  coast  at  all 
times  of  year  are  called.  Eliminate  the  log 
item,  even  in  a  degree,  and  a  surprising  addi- 
tion to  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  follows. 

In  addition,  the  saving  of  time  must  be 
reckoned,  because  a  passage  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  via  the  canal,  for  either  steam  or 
sailing  craft,  as  well  as  tows,  is  infinitely 
shorter,  in  the  first  place,  while  the  absence  of 
shoals  and  Cape  gales  makes  far  better  sp)eed 
possible.  All  shoals  -and  all  gales  will  not  be 
avoided,  but  the  difference  between  an  ordi- 
nary gale  of  wind  and  the  outside  Cape  variety 
is  about  that  between  winter  and  summer. 
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To  realize  the  dangers  of  a  passage  around 
the  Cape,  it  is  well  to  digest  the  fact  that  seven 
life-saving  stations  are  located  in  that  little 
section  beginning  with  Wood  End  on  the 
north  side,  and  ending  with  Cahoons  Hollow 
on  the  south.  The  other  stations  are  Race 
Point,  Peaked  Hill  Bars,  High  Head,  High- 
land, and  Pamet  River.  There  is  no  more 
dangerous  -  point  on  the  Cape  than  that 
markeiif  by"  the  Highland  Light.  If  a  vessel 
is  unable  to  weather  Race  Point  in  a  storm, 
her  loss  is  well-nigh  certain. 

So  great  is  the  number  of  wrecks  in  the  dis- 
trict covered  by  the  hfe-saving  stations — 
charted  wrecks— that  the  charts  look  as  if 
some  one  had  taken  a  sharp  pointed  lead 
pencil  and  tried  to  make  as  many  distinct 
dots  on  a  given  surface  as  possible.  Ail  this 
directly  across  the  bay  from  placid  Ocean 
Beach  at  Marshfield,  where  the  summer  vis- 
itor finds  rest,  dreamily  ignorant  of  the  ocean 
tragedy  at  his  door. 

Melancholy,  indeed,  is  the  sight -he  sees 
who  cares  to  take  a  longshore  tramp  through 
the  danger  district,  a  sight  in  harmony  with 
the  sound  he  hears,  for  Cape  Cod  surf  roars 
its  warning  in  no  uncertain  tone.  Almost 
smothered  tn  the  sand  that  grows  thicker  with 


every  gale  lies  what  some  time  must  have  been 
a  fine  coaster.  Farther  on,  particularly  in 
the  Highland  district,  is  the  broken  hull  of 
a  schooner,  her  masts,  hanging  splintered, 
reaching  to  the  sea,  as  if  trying  to  lend  a  hand 
to  the  crew  that  perhaps  lie  alongside  the 
sunken  hulks.  It  is  fortunate,  so  far  as 'ap- 
pearances are  concerned,  that  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  Cape  wrecks  find  the  beach. 

Standing  on  the  vill^e  pier,  with  its  weath- 
er-beaten shed  slighdy  bait,  as  if  to  meet  the 
gales  that  sweep  in  from  the  ocean,  one  finds 
it  difficult  to  realize  that  death  and  destruc- 
tion hover  about  the  danger  zone  of  the  Cape 
shores.  Perhaps  it  is  because  some  of  the  res- 
idents have  grown  all  too  familiar  with  Cape 
tragedy  that  they  oppose  the  canal  so  stoutly. 
Logic  and  reason,  not  to  mendon  humanity, 
are  on  the  canal's  side.  Yet  the  old-time 
Cape  dweller  often  argues  against  it,  not  lack- 
ing assertion  to  give  proof  to  the  truth  of  his 
contention.  At  such  times  his  attitude  re- 
minds one  of  that  of  the  hero  of  a  Cape  Cod 
ballad: 

Says  I, "  How  d'yer  know  you're  right?  " 

"How do  I  kncnii}"  says  he. 
"Well.now,  Ivutn,  liinow.bygum, 

I'm  right  liecause  lbe\" 


f  lime  mutt  have  been  i 


Now  that  the  canal  is  fairly  under  way,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  fine  example  it  pre- 
sents of  what  American  persistency  and  stem 
determination  will  accomplish.  As  long  ago 
as  when  Captain  Miles  Standish  commanded 
the  Puritan  standing  army  of  twelve,  there 
was  discussion  'is  to  the  feasibility  of  some 
sort  of  water  passage  through  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  Cape. 

The  Pilgrim  traders  conveyed  the  boats 
containing  their  own  furs,  and  others  they  ob- 
tained from  the  Indians  in  trade,  along  the 
shores  of  Barnstable  Bay  to  the  mouth  of 
Scusset  River,  and  up  this  stream  as  far  as 
possible.  Then  the  furs  were  taken  overland 
by  a  trail  cut  through  the  forest  to  Herring 
Pond.  From  here  they  went  in  boats  to  the 
Dutch  blockhouse,  that  stood  near  the  mouth 
of  Manomet  River,  easily  navigable  for  more 
than  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 

These  early  traders  saw  the  need  of  a  canal, 
but  it  was  nearly  a  century  before  the  thought 
took  practical  form.'  October  30,  1737,  the 
General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  appointed  a  Commission  to  examine 
the  neck  of  the  Cape  with  a  view  of  locating  a 
route  for  the  cangl.  What  the  Commission 
reported  did  not  prove  a  basis  of  action. 

The  nest  step  was  in  1 776,  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  similar  to  the  one  whose  mis- 
^on  failed  in  1737.  At  this  point,  war  made 
its  first  appearance  as  a  factor  in  delaying  ihe 
canal  project,  action  twice  repeated.  During 
the  Revolution  and  for  years  afterwards  the 
plan  slumbered,  but  was  revived  in  1791  by 
a  petition  to  the  Massachusetts  Legi^ature, 


which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  third 
Commission.  The  Legislature  acted  upon 
the  report  of  this  Commission,  resolving  that 
the  construction  of  a  canal  was  practicable. 

Winlhrop  James  surveyed  the  canal  route 
in  1791.  His  chronicle  of  the  survey  opens 
thus: 

Thursday,  May  is,  I1i)i. — Set  out.  Miss  H.,  a 
lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  was  polile  enough  to  lake 
this  opportunity  to  visit  her  Barnstable  friends,  and 
rode  in  the  chaise  with  me. 

Mr.  James  also  writes  that  he  began  his 
survey  at  "Agawam  Point,  in  a  line  from  the 
point  to  the  n.  e.  cor.  of  Sam  Bourne's  house 
at  the  shore  of  Buzzard's."  He  encountered 
much  swamp  and  brush  land,  but  on  the 
whole  found  the  route  practicable.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  route  of  the  canal  now 
building  diners  little  in  many  respects  from 
that  suggested  by  this  gallant  surveyor  of 
long  ago. 

May  14,  1801,  Sandwich  consented  to  a 
canal  across  the  Cape,  The  War  of  i8ia 
intervened  and  another  plan  fell  through.  In 
1818,  however,  the  canal  question  was  again 
agitated,  and  Sandwich,  on  petition  of  Israel 
Thomdike  and  others,  considered  the  project 
once  more,  voting  that  "  such  a  work,  tf  prac- 
ticable, will  be  of  public  utility,  and  this  town 
will  oppose  no  obstacle." 

Still,  that  something  which  always  inter- 
vened again  checked  action,  and  nothing  was 
done  beyond  a  survey.  In  fact  the  canal  sec- 
tion is  the  most  thoroughly  surveyed  land  on 
Cape  Cod. 
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In  the  early  days  of  Sandwich  a  brook  ran 
through  the  center  of  the  village,  crossing  the 
country  road.  This  marked  the  course  of 
the  first  contemplated  ship  canal.  It  was  the 
central  point  of  the  numerous  surveys.  The 
same  stream  is  now  the  bed  of  Scusset  mill 
pond,  West  Sandwich.  With  Herring  River 
in  North  Sandwich  and  the  Manomet  River 
it  formed  a  trio  of  streams  that  figured  in 
every  survey  from  the  landing  of  the  Puritans 
on  the  Cape. 

The  canal  project  slumbered  until  1824, 
when  President  Monroe  in  his  annual  message 
recoirimended  that  Congress  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  advisability  of  the 
Government  constructing  the  canal.  Ac- 
cordingly, Government  engineers  surveyed 
the  territory  and  submitted  recommenda- 
tions. This  was  as  far  as  Government  action 
went.  The  recommendations  are  still  on  file 
in  W'ashington. 

The  next  attempt  to  revive  the  canal  plan 
was  an  ill-omened  time — 1860.  The  effort 
was  short-lived.  CivO  War  came,  and  capital 
was  not  to  be  had  for  any  such  investment. 
Thus  for  a  third  time  war  crushed  the  canal 
promoters'  hopes. 

In  1870  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
granted  a  canal  charter  to  Alpheus  Hardy,  a 
Massachusetts  capitalist  and  a  summer  resi- 
dent of  Bourne.  This  charter  was  extended 
five  times,  but  for  naught.  Nothing  was 
done,  save  the  employment  of  a  few  laborers, 
who  dug  sand  for  a  time  at  Scusset  Beach. 

Then  came  the  applicatioft  that  resulted  in 
the  granting  of  the  Whitney  charter.  After 
investigation  Mr.  Whitney  refused  to  under- 
take the  task.  In  1883  the  charter  was  trans- 
ferred to  Frederick  A.  Lockwood,  of  Boston, 
who  agreed  to  assume  the  construction  for 
$1,000,000  a  mile,  the  canal  to  be  completed 
in  a  year  and  a  half. 

This  time  work  actually  began,  an  entrance 
being  dug  at  Scusset  Harbor.    A  $100,000 


dredge  was  built  and  towed  to  the  canal's 
point  of  beginning.  It  did  not  prove  the  suc- 
cess anticipated,  and  after  an  enormous  ditch 
had  been  dug  through  the  marsh,  and  a  mile 
inland,  all  labor  ceased.  The  dredge  was 
towed  back  to  the  shore,  where,  soon  after,  it 
was  burned  by  incendiaries.  Over  $1 ,000,000 
was  expended  in  this  attempt.  Further  pro- 
ceeding was  prevented  by  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield,  and  the  financial  depres- 
sion following. 

The  present  project  had  its  inception  in 
1899,  ^^^  ^'  was  not  imtil  1904  that  active 
steps  were  taken.  The  contract  for  the 
canal's  construction  was  awarded  June  7, 
1907.  Ground  was  broken  August  19th  of 
the  same  year. 

As  a  constructive  engineering  problem,  the 
canal  is  a  simple  matter.  Singular,  indeed, 
is  the  manner  in  which  its  fate  seems  linked 
with  war  and  "hard  times."  To-day  it  is 
opposed  for  no  logical  reason.  Summer  resi- 
dents of  the  Buzzard's  Bay  country  object, 
now  and  then,  because  they  fear  the  canal  will 
make  Bay  life  less  attractive.  They  know 
the  railroad  bridge  is  to  be  changed  about, 
and  that  summer  quiet  is  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  disturbed. 

Whatever  disturbance  there  is  will  be  only 
temporary,  so  far  as  interfering  with  aught 
save  the  section  close  to  the  canal  is  con- 
cerned. The  smiling  yachting  pictures  that 
each  summer  displays  alongshore  will  not  be 
marred.  One  or  two  summer  homes  may  be 
sacrificed,  but  nothing  more. 

The  tonnage  of  the  fleet  that  annually 
makes  its  way  around  Cape  Cod  is  30,000,000. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  wrecks  between 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Portland,  Maine,  oc- 
cur in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cape.  At 
least  two  years  must  elapse  before  the  new 
water  way  is  open  to  traffic.  When  that  day 
comes  Cape  Cod's  reign  of  terror  as  an  un- 
avoidable menace  to  seamen  will  cease. 
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JAY,  Xanthias,  feel  unashamed 

That  she  you  love  is  but  a  servant. 
Remember  lovers  far  more  famed 
Were  just  as  fervent. 

Achilles  loved  the  pretty  slave 
Bris^is  for  her  fair  complexion. 

And  to  Tecmessa  Ajax  gave 
His  young  affection. 

Why,  Agamemnon  at  the  height 
Of  feasting,  triumph,  and  anointment, 

Left  everythmg  to  keep,  one  night, 
A  small  appointment. 

And  are  you  sure  the  girl  you  love — 
This  maid  on  whom  you  have  your  heart  sel- 


ls lowly — that  she  is  not  of 
The  Roman  smart  set? 

A  maiden  modest  as  is  she, 

So  full  of  sweetness  and  forbearance, 
Musi  be  all  right;  her  folks  must  be 

Delightful  parents. 

Her  arms  and  face  I  can  commend. 
And,  as  the  writer  of  a  poem, 

I  f^n  would  compliment,  old  friend, 
The  limbs  below  'em. 

Nay,  be  not  jealous.    Stop  your  fears. 

My  tendencies  are  far  from  sporty. 
Besides,  the  number  of  my  years 

Is  over  forty. 


THE    END    OF   THE    RAINBOW 
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KNOW  you  must  think  me 
extraordinary  to  talk  in 
this  way  of  Mac  before 
him,"  she  said,  turning, 
app)ealing  and  smiling,  to 
her  husband's  friend.  *  *  But 
you  see  he  has  been  my  one 
subject — the  only  one  I've  cared  about — 
since  I  met  him;  oh,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
And  you  are  the  very  first  chance  I've  had 
to  indulge  myself.  It  is  really  your  fault. 
You've  led  me  on.  Knowing  you  love  him 
and  imderstand  him,  I've  just  burst  out  with 
everything  to  you."  She  ended  with  a  pretty 
fluttering  gesture  of  the  fingers. 

Mac's  friend  seemed  to  consider  it,  if  ex- 
traordinary, at  any  rate  charming,  to  hear  a 
woman  so  beautiful,  so  shining,  so  much  to  be 
praised  herself,  heaping  worship  before  the 
quiet  man  sitting  in  the  background.  There 
he  lounged,  angular,  plain,  his  long  legs 
crossed,  his  long  chin  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  all 
for  his  wife.  He  had  a  still  face  with  a  lurk- 
ing humor,  that  flashed  in  and  out  under  the 
fusillade  of  her  spirited  personalities. 

"I  am  almost  ready  to  be  jealous  of  you," 
she  went  on,  still  to  Mac's  friend,  "to  think 
that  you  knew  him  when  he  was  making  him- 
self so  splendidly;  and  went  on  knowing  him 
when  to  me  he  was  only  a  name.  I  knew 
him,  oh,  yes,  as  a  celebrity !  I  loved  his  books ! 
But,  as  to  knowing  him,  ah" — she  sighed  with 
a  rueful  smile  half  mock, half  earnest — "I  was 
too  humble  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Noth- 
ing romantic  had  ever  happened  to  me! 
Just  bread-and-jam  teas  and  governesses; 
and  after  that  country  visits  and  eligible 
creatures;  and  after  that  Paris,  Vienna,  Ven- 
ice, Florence,  the  usual  grind,  the  usual 
stupid  people.  Until  that  day  in  the  Piazza 
San  Marco,  papa  and  I  going  into  the  church, 
one  of  those  same  stupid  people  bouncing 
out  .  .  .  *Ah  ...  aw  ...  I  say,  glad  to 


see  vou!  Introduce  a  friend?'  And  Mac 
stepped  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  church 
porch,  like  a  figure  out  of  a  picture!  It  was 
there  that  my  romance  began." 

She  glimmered  between  them  in  the  can- 
dlelight, with  her  cloudy,  pale  golden  hair, 
her  thin,  gold-colored  gown,  her  eager, 
changeful  face.  And,  looking  at  Mac,  his 
friend  realized  just  how  much  this  meant  to 
him — to  be  the  romance  of  such  a  creature! 
She  could  not  keep  her  eyes  off  Mac  for  a 
moment. 

"There  is  no  use  trying  to  tell  you  what  it 
means  to  me,"  she  went  on.  "It's  not  that 
he's  great."  A  murmur  as  of  protest  came 
from  her  husband's  throat,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  a  thousand  twinkles.  "It's  because 
— ah,  you  know — ^it's  like  knowing  the  whole 
world  to  know  him,  only  he  makes  the  world 
seem  so  different!  He  has  a  power  over 
common  things  to  make  them  seem,  or  rather 
really  be,  wonderful.  He's  fated  to  romance. 
He  is  it.  Why,  from  the  very  first — "  She 
hesitated,  looking  at  her  husband.  "Oh, 
Mac,  do  you  mind?    Afa)^  I  tell  him  that?" 

"Oh,  by  all  means,  tell  him  anything!" 
Mac  murmured.  He  was  watching  her  like 
a  man  enchanted,  but  his  lips  never  quite  lost 
the  trace  of  faint  amusement. 

"Well,  then,"  she  turned  to  Mac's  friend 
with  a  charming,  half-mischievous,  half-mys- 
terious air,  "that  meeting  of  ours  in  the  Piaz- 
za San  Marco — ^that  wasn't  quite  the  first. 
It  didn't  come  to  me  in  a  flash  that  first  time 
we  met;  it  grew  on  me  as  we  came  to  know 
each  other,  the  idea  that  I  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before. 

"At  first  it  was  so  vague  that  when  I  stopped 
to  think  about  it  I  was  sure  it  was  a  fancy. 
Just  because  he  was  so  much  the  thing  I  had 
wanted  all  my  life,  he  fitted  into  past  and 
present.  He  slipped  into  my  dream.  But 
then  again  when  the  notion  took  hold  of  me. 
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I  knew  it  was  too  definite  for  that.  I  told 
myself  it  was  because  I  had  seen  his  pic- 
tures. It  wasn't  until  after  we  were  mar- 
ried that  one  day,  when  he  turned  and  looked 
at  me  suddenly — and  you  know  how  he  can 
look — ^it  came  to  me  in  a  flash,  one  of  those 
true  flashes  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thinking,  that  he  had  looked  at  me  in  that 
way  before.  Then  I  knew  that  I  had  seen 
him,  not  as  a  picture  or  a  dream,  but  really 
somewhere  in  the  real  world.  And  not  mere- 
ly as  a  passing  figure  either.  I  knew  we 
must  have  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"  But  as  for  where  it  could  have  been,  I 
couldn't  recall  any  forms,  color,  light;  any 
scrap  of  furniture,  any  bit  of  hill  or  sky  that 
might  have  been  his  background.  Just  noth- 
ing but  Mac,  his  face,  as  if  I  had  met  him 
in  empty  space. 

"It  was  one  of  those  vexing  freaks  of 
memory,  like  forgetting  a  name.  The  more  I 
tried  the  less  I  could  think.  You  wonder 
why  I  didn't  ask  Mac  about  it?  Ah,  you  see, 
now  that  I  remembered  I  was  so  afraid  he 
had  forgotten!  For,  if  he  did  remember  it, 
why  hadn't  he  spoken  of  it?  Oh,  how  I 
watched  him;  how  I  waited  to  hear  him  come 
out  with  the  question,  'Julie,  don't  you 
remember  .  .  .?'  At  last  I  took  my  life 
in  my  hands  and  came  out  with  it  to  him. 

"  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  this  moment, 
how  he  dropped  the  coat  he  was  holding,  and 
turned  with  a  queer,  quizzical  sort  of  a  smile. 
See,  he  has  it  now !  *  Why,'  he  said,  *  of  course 
I  remember.  But  I  was  afraid  you  didn't. 
You  didn't  speak.     I  was  waiting  for  you.' 

"  It  was  as  if  he  had  reassured  me  that  he 
loved  me.  How  I  pounced  on  him.  *0h, 
tell  me,  where  was  it?' 

"  He  had  been  eager;  and  I  think  I  never  saw 
him  so  taken  back.  *  Why,  don't  you  remem- 
ber?' Then,  as  my  blank  face  must  have 
told  him  what  a  lack-brain  I  was,  he  laughed 
as  if  it  were  too  funny.  'Well,  then,  Julie,' 
he  said,  'I  can't  remember  either.'  We 
both  laughed.  It  was  too  delicious  and  too 
absurd  now  that  we  knew  we  both  remem- 
bered, to  think  we'd  both  forgotten.  But  I 
knew  there  must  have  been  something  won- 
derful in  that  first  meeting,  and  I  wanted 
dearly  to  know.  The  more  Mac  laughed  at 
me  the  more  I  made  him  help  me  try  to  re- 
member. First  we  made  a  joke  of  it;  then 
we  made  a  game;  that  is,  Mac  made  it." 

''You  were  the  inspiration,"  her  husband 
spoke  out  of  the  shadows. 


She  sparkled  to  the  tribute.  "Well,  in  the 
end  it  was  I — "  she  broke  off,  "but  that  came 
afterwards.  We  began  stupidly  by  going  over 
our  visiting  lists;  then  through  the  alphabet; 
then  through  the  social  events  of  the  last  six 
seasons.  At  last  we  took  to  the  map.  It  was 
getting  to  be  a  mania  with  us.  We  invented 
all  sorts  of  sure  combinations  by  which  we 
could  run  down  that  place.  But,  oh!  dear, 
we  never  could  find  a  spot  where  we  had  both 
breathed  the  same  air  at  the  same  time;  not 
one  of  those  dear,  romantic,  right  places  where 
such  a  first  meeting  as  ours  ought  to  have 
taken  place,  and  I  was  getting  faint-hearted. 
Then  one  night  I  put  a  pin  into  Biarritz  and 
looked  at  him  defiantly.  '  I  was  there,'  I  said, 
*in  April,  1900.' 

"'Why,  then,'  he  said,  *I  was  there  too.' 
For  a  moment  I  believed  him.  But  then  I 
saw  his  smile.     You  know  that  smile. 

"'Oh,  Mac,'  I  said,  'you  know  you 
never ' 

"  But  he  shook  his  head  at  me.  '  I  was, 
too.    It  was  there  I  met  you.' 

"  And  then  I  knew  reality  had  ended.  Our 
game  had  begun."  She  leaned  forward.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed.  Her  eyes  were  bril- 
liant. "  Bu t  B  iarritz — of  course  I  showed  him 
in  a  minute  that  for  such  a  first  meeting  as 
ours  a  prosaic  watering  place  like  Biarritz 
would  never  do.  We  found  much  better 
places  than  that. 

"  There  was  Perugia  during  the  celebration 
of  its  patron  saint.  There  were  carpets 
hanging  from  the  balconies  and  red  stream- 
ers over  the  white  door  lintels,  and  little 
bunches  of  flowers  in  all  the  windows,  and 
wreaths  on  the  shrines  in  the  street.  I  was 
leaning  out  of  the  window  of  the  saint's  house. 
I  looked  down  and  saw  a  man  passing  be- 
neath. He  looked  up.  And  between  the 
waving  in  and  out  of  the  saint's  banner  I 
saw  his  face  and  he  saw  mine."  She  caught 
her  breath  with  a  little  laugh.  "He  was 
wearing  a  peasant's  hat,  and  had  a  piece  of 
the  saint's  colors  in  his  buttonhole." 

"And  you,"  said  Mac  from  the  back- 
ground, "you  had  a  little  cameo  pin  at  your 
throat,  a  long  curl  blowing  out  at  your  left 
ear,  and  a  bunch  of  violets  in  your  bosom." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  smiled  at  him, 
turned  back  to  his  friend. 

"And  the  other  places?"  he  prompted. 

"Oh,  there  was  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time 
of  the  riots!"  she  cried,  her  face  flashing  into 
fire.    "It  was  the  night  of  the  assassination 
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of  the  Grand  Duke  Fergus.  We  had  been  at 
the  of)era,  and  were  trying  to  get  home  when 
the  rioting  began;  and  I,  with  some  escort, 
was  somehow  separated  from  my  party. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  that  terrible  street!  I  can 
see  it  now,  all  dark  except  for  the  flash  of 
torches,  and  roaring  with  men  struggling, 
shouting,  sw^eeping  down  the  middle  of  it, 
and  the  helmets  of  the  'horse'  bursting  out 
between  the  houses  to  ride  them  down, 

"The  crowd  went  back  on  us  like  a  wave; 
and  my  escort  lifted  me  up  to  save  me;  I 
looked  across  a  sea  of  heads,  helmets,  and 
flying  stones  and  saw  Mac's  face.  They 
were  shooting  between  us,  and  the  puff,  puff, 
puff  of  their  fusillade  spread  out  in  a  thin 
drift  of  mist,  so  w^hite,  white,  and  I  saw  him 
head  and  shoulders  above  it.  He  wore  no 
hat;  he  had  a  white  flower  in  his  buttonhole; 
and  he  was  pale,  and  looked  at  me." 

"And  you,"  said  Mac,  and  he  looked 
dreamily  before  him  as  if  he  were  recalling 
a  real  memory,  *'you  had  a  bunch  of  cherries 
in  your  hat.  I  remember  those  cherries. 
How  they  danced  like  blood  against  that 
background  of  faces!  And  you  were  laugh- 
ing." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  as  if  all 
there  sat  breathless,  waiting  for  something. 
Then  her  looks  changed.  Her  smiling  grew 
more  serious,  and  on  her  face  fell  a  shade, 
a  sort  of  dehcate  awe.  "But  there  was  an- 
other place  of  ours,"  she  said.  "We  didn't 
choose  it.  I  don't  know  how  it  came  into 
my  mind;  but  it  was  at  Lake  Maggiore.  One 
day,  one  beautiful  day,  walking  on  the  lonely 
side  of  it,  I  came  to  a  great  white  rock 
whose  base  was  level  with  the  water,  and 
whose  top  rose  high  above  me  and  overhung 
the  lake.  I  knelt  down  at  its  foot,  and,  as  I 
used  when  I  was  a  child,  looked  into  the 
water  to  see  how  much  prettier  the  world 
seemed  upside  down.  And,  suddenly,  the 
face  was  looking  up  at  me  from  out  of  the 
water,  a  little  shaken  by  the  ripples,  but  real, 
wonderful,  all  in  light,  hke  the  head  of  a  god 
looking  out  of  the  sky.  I  held  my  breath. 
I  wouldn't  have  looked  up  and  broken  the 
spell  for  anything  in  the  world." 

She  had  been  looking  down  dreamily  as 
if  it  were  not  the  dark  wood  of  the  floor  she 
saw,  but  Lake  Maggiore's  blue.  But  now 
she  raised  her  shining  eyes  to  Mac's  friend. 
"That  was  the  real  way  we  first  met." 


(( 


He  gasped.  It  was  so  sudden  to  him. 
But  how  do  you  know?" 

She  hesitated.  "Because  it  was  the  love- 
liest way  it  could  have  happened;  because  it 
was  so  right  that  he  should  have  been  looking 
down  on  me  from  a  height;  because — ^ah,  it's 
crept  upon  me  so  gradually  I  can't  explain 
it.  How  do  you  know  when  you  know  you 
are  loved?    I  know  it  that  way." 

"But  Mac?"  he  protested,  "does  he?" 
She  nodded.  "He  is  sure  it  must  have  been 
in  such  a  way,  for  he  had  the  feeling  that  first 
time  he  saw  me,  though  I  was  not  far  away, 
I  was  somehow  remote." 

She  rose.  Now  that  she  had  told  all  her 
great  story  her  intenseness  had  snapped  like 
a  taut  string.  She  was  laughing.  "And 
now,  since  you've  been  so  good  as  to  believe 
me,  I'll  show  you  the  very  rock  he  looked 
over.     We  photographed  it  last  summer." 

She  crossed  the  room,  a  delicate  golden 
splendor;  passed  between  the  dark  wings  of 
the  tapestries.  They  heard  her  subdued 
rustle  up  the  stair. 

The  two  sat  without  a  word,  as  if  they 
feared  to  move  lest  they  should  break  a  spell. 
Yet  as  he  waited  it  seemed  to  Mac's  friend 
almost  as  if  he  could  hear  the  subsiding  of 
the  high,  tense  atmosphere.  He  looked  at 
Mac,  sitting  motionless,  looking  down  at  the 
ash  of  the  dead  cigar  he  held  in  his  long  fin- 
gers, and  on  his  lips  that  ghost  of  a  smile  of 
humoring  tenderness. 

"Mac,"  his  friend  burst  out,  "did  you  ever 
really  meet  in  such  a  way?" 

Mac  raised  his  eyes.     "Yes,  we  met." 

"What,  at  Lake  Maggiore?" 

"Lord,  no!    Not //ter^ ." 

His  friend  gazed  at  him.  "Then  you've 
known  where,  all  along?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Ages  ago,  before  I  knew  you, 
before  I  even  knew  myself.  It  was  in  Chi- 
cago, in  a  dry-goods  shop.  I  sold  her  seven 
yards  of  white  silk." 

There  was  a  moment  of  listening  silence. 
Mac  looked  inquiringly  at  his  friend. 

"You  think  it  spoils  the  romance?  You 
think  I  ought  to  have  told  her?  Well,  you've 
seen  lier,  heard  her.  Which  is  worth  more 
to  her,  do  you  think,  the  fancy  or  the  fact? 
And  for  the  romance — "  He  paused.  They 
heard  the  rustle  of  her  returning.  "My  dear 
chap,  isn't  the  essential  romance  of  it  just 
that  she  should  have  remembered?" 


THE    SUBSTITUTE 

BY   EDITH   BARNARD 


T  was  a  Castle  of  Romance. 
To  outward  appearance  it 
was  the  same  as  the  other 
five  houses  in  the  row,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  painted  a 
serviceable  yellow,  and  that 
its  garden  showed  signs  of 
more  tender  care.     It  was  an  ordinary  little 
place,  just  such  as  a  man  and  woman  must 
save  hard  in  order  to  possess,  every  board  and 
door  and  window  bespeaking  some  sacrifice; 
but  to  Miss  Matty  it  was,  not  the  less,  a 
Castle  of  Romance. 

Its  lord  and  master  was  a  wonderful  being 
whose  shoulders  were  stooped  with  years  of 
bending  over  a  clerk's  desk;  his  hair  was 
gray  and  his  face  was  not  always  well  shaven; 
he  did  not  go  forth  upon  knighdy  quests,  but 
went  into  the  city  instead,  and  returned  by 
the  same  train  every  evening;  he  carried  no 
sword,  but  a  folded  newspaper  in  his  pocket; 
and  his  shield  was  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  honesty  of  a  hard-working  man.  To 
his  neighbors  neither  he  nor  his  house  pos- 
sessed the  slightest  air  of  romance;  only  to 
his  wife,  "Miss  Matty,"  was  the  glamour 
visible. 

Sometimes  during  the  day  she  would 
pause  in  her  work  and  look  about  her,  out  of 
the  window  at  her  garden,  and  then  up  to  the 
crayon  portrait  over  the  mantel,  and  say: 

"Oh,  she  must  'a'  been  a  mighty  good 
woman ! " 

In  Miss  Matty's  family  there  had  been  four 
sisters  and  four  brothers;  of  the  sisters,  Miss 
Matty  was  next  to  the  youngest,  and  she  was 
the  "uninlerestingone"  of  them  all.  In  her 
childhood  she  had,  of  necessity,  looked  after 
a  succession  of  babies,  and  long  after  she  was 
grown,  even  long  after  the  time  when  she  had 
come  to  admit  to  herself  that  she  was,  as  her 
comfortably  married  sisters  said,  an  old  maid, 


she  was  still  looking  after  other  people's  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  it  was  owing  to  her  capa- 
bility as  "helper"  that  she  was  given  a  home 
with  the  brother  into  whose  house  the  children 
crowded  most  rapidly.  Toward  each  new 
baby  her  yearning  care  was  unfailing,  but  the 
baby's  first  smile  and  first  caress  were  inva- 
riably for  its  mother.  Miss  Matty  could  never 
understand  how  creatures  so  young  could  dis- 
tinguish, but  they  never  failed  to  do  so.  When 
they  were  very,  very  little  she  could  almost 
believe  that  they  were  her  own;  but  when 
their  tiny  hands  learned  to  reach  out  toward 
some  one  else,  she  realized  that  she  was,  at 
best,  only  a  substitute. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  brother,  nor  to  his 
kindly  wife,  that  Miss  Matty  had  not  everj-- 
thingin  the  world  she  might  desire;  she  shared 
their  family  life,  and  she  shared  the  second- 
best  bedroom  with  their  oldest  girl.  Miss 
Matty  had  shared  everything  all  her  life,  with 
some  one;  at  home,  before  the  brothers  and 
sisters  had  gone  to  make  families  of  their  own, 
she  had  shared  her  room  with  a  litde  sister; 
and  being  the  third  girl  herself,  she  had  never 
had  an  entirely  new  dress;  even  in  the  matter 
of  a  love  affair,  she  did  not  have  a  lover  who 
was  absolutely  her  own.  When  it  became 
dear  to  the  family  that  one  Andrew  Truitt 
was  courting  Matty,  she  had  glowed  into 
a  faint  prettiness  under  their  teasing;  but 
Andrew  had  turned  to  her  only  because  his 
first  sweetheart  had  been  cold,  and  when  she 
smiled  again  he  went  back.  The  affair  did 
not  even  go  on  long  enough  for  Miss  Matty 
to  begin  on  her  trousseau;  in  that,  too,  she 
had  only  the  reflected  pleasure  of  helping 
her  sisters  with  theirs. 

Occasionally  she  taught  school;  not  regular- 
ly, for  she  was  not  considered  quite  good 
enough  as  a  teacher  to  be  given  a  permanent 
position.    The  little  district  school  was  not 
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tar  jfrom  the  Claggett  farm,  and  whenever  the 
teacher  did  not  appear  one  of  the  children 
would  run  across  for  Miss  Matty,  to  substitute 
for  the  day.  It  was  always  an  exciting  and 
pleasurable  event,  but  poor  Miss  Matty  was 
conscious  of  her  deficiencies,  and  her  cheeks 
would  flush  when  the  older  children  had  to 
help  her.  From  time  to  time,  when  the  visit- 
ing dressmaker  of  the  community  was  not  to 
be  had,  the  neighbors  would  send  for  Miss 
Matty  to  help  them  with  their  sewing;  in  that, 
too,  she  was  not  quite  good  enough  to  be 
regularly  engaged,  and  was  only  a  substitute. 

She  had  come  to  accept  the  fact  so  simply 
and  unquestioningly,  that  when  Mr.  Spranzy 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Mrs.  Spranzy  who  was  gone,  it  seemed 
the  most  inevitable  thing  in  the  world  that  she 
should  do  so.  He  had  come  into  her  life  like 
a  prince  out*  of  a  fairy  tale,  except  that  the 
manner  of  his  arrival  was  his  visit  to  the 
Claggett  farm  for  the  purpose  of  selling  its 
owner  a  new  reaper.  Then  he  had  come  back 
two  or  thriee  times,  at  first  with  an  excuse  and 
finally  without  one.  On  his  fourth  visit  he  had 
asked  Miss  Matty  to  take  the  place  of  his  de- 
parted Julia,  and  on  his  sixth  she  had  gone 
back  with  him — still,  however,  "Miss  Matty" 
to  her  husband.  For  her,  it  was  going  into  a 
new  world. 

After  the  first  wonder  of  it  all,  the  joy  of 
possession  had  come  upon  her.  It  was  hers, 
all  hers!  For  she  gradually  realized  that  the 
new  home  was,  indeed,  her  own,  and  one 
from  which  she  could  not  be  dispossessed; 
that  the  house  and  the  husband  were  hers, 
and  not  the  less  hers  for  having  belonged  to 
a  former  Mrs.  Spranzy.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  thought  of  jealousy  in  her  simple 
heart;  there  was  only  gratitude.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  there  was  nothing  she  would  not  do 
for  the  poor  woman  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  so  much,  and  who  had,  moreover,  left  it 
that  she.  Miss  Matty,  might  come  into  pos- 
session of  it! 

She  would  stand  in  the  doorway  of  a  room 
and  w^onder  how  the  other  Mrs.  Spranzy  had 
cleaned  it.  She  tried  in  every  way  she  knew  to 
discover  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  woman 
who  had  owned  it  all  before  it  became  hers; 
for  there  entered  her  heart  a  great  ambition: 
not  only  would  she  show  her  affection  and 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Spranzy  by  making  him  as 
comfortable  as  his  first  wife  had  made  him, 
but  she  would  pay  her  predecessor  the  tribute 
of  doing  it  precisely  in  the  first  Mrs.  Spranzy's 


way!  But  the  idea  once  conceived,  she  had 
some  difl&culty  in  finding  out  what  that  way 
was.  Her  husband  was  chary  of  speaking 
about  his  first  wife.  Miss  Matty  feared  that 
his  sense  of  loss  was  still  keen,  and  thought  it 
rather  indelicate  to  mention  her;  and  when 
she  did,  on  one  occasion,  ask  him  how  Mrs. 
Spranzy  had  made  the  brown  bread  he  was  so 
fond  of,  and  insisted  upon  having  every  day, 
Mr.  Spranzy  had  seemed  so  uneasy,  that 
when  he  had  gone  poor  Miss  Matty  looked 
penitently,  witib  tear-filled  eyes,  at  the  por- 
trait, and  said,  as  she  so  often  said: 

"  She  must  'a'  been  a  mighty  kind  woman, 
to  be  mourned  like  that!" 

She  searched  through  all  the  house  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  cookbook,  or  something 
which  would  help  her  to  cook  for  Mr.  Spranzy 
as  the  other  had  done,  but  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort  to  be  found.  All  she  could  do  was 
to  imagine  it  all,  to  evolve  methods  from  her 
own  experience;  and,  as  she  lived  in  a  castle 
and  had  a  prince  for  a  husband,  it  was  not  so 
very  difl&cult  to  make  other  wonders  come  true. 
After  the  first  time,  she  did  not  dare  mention 
his  Julia's  name  to  Mr.  Spranzy,  but  she  often 
wondered  how  well  she  was  succeeding  in  her 
effort,  whether  she  was  really  doing  things  in 
the  way  the  first  Mrs.  Spranzy  had  done  them, 
whether  she  was  doing  them  as  well.  She 
longed  to  know,  she  longed  for  some  measure 
of  praise.  Mr.  Spranzy  accepted  all  that  was 
done  for  him,  and  was  most  evidently  happy, 
but  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  She 
longed  for  words,  or  for  some  means  of  know- 
ing how  well  she  was  succeeding  in  achieving 
her  ambition;  and  yet,  when  Mr.  Spranzy 
came  home  with  the  letter,  her  heart  almost 
stood  still. 

"My  wife's  cousin,  Julia  Keene,  wants  to 
come  on  a  visit  for  a  few  days,"  he  said,  with 
the  manner  of  one  announcing  a  calamity. 
"She  hasn't  been  very  well,  and  she  wants  a 
change." 

Miss  Matty  had  never  heard  of  the  first 
Mrs.  Spranzy's  namesake,  but  she  took  the 
letter  that  he  handed  her,  and  read  it  through 
in  a  daze.  She  folded  it,  trying  to  steady 
her  thoughts,  and  put  it  back  into  its  envelope. 

"You  can't  possibly  write  her  not  to  come, 
Mr.  Spranzy,"  she  said.  "She  is  Mis' 
Spranzy's  own  cousin." 

Mr.  Spranzy  did  not  reply,  but  looked 
steadily  out  of  the  window  at  the  budding 
roses  in  the  strip  of  garden.  His  wife 
watched  him  solicitously,  and  repeated: 
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"You  can't  tell  her  not  to  come." 

Mr.  Spranzy  turned  quickly  toward  her, 
and  then  glanced  away.  He  began  to  rub  his 
cheek  in  a  way  he  had  when  puzzled.  She 
recognized  the  sign,  and  sighed. 

"I  know  it  won't  be.the  same  as  if  she  was 
here,"  she  said,  "but  I'll  do  all  I  can." 

Mr.  Spranzy  swallowed,  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  walked  from  the  room.  His  wife's  eyes 
followed  him  with  admiration  and  pity,  and 
then  she  sat  for  a  while  looking  up  at  the 
picture. 

"She  must  'a'  been  a  mighty  noble  char- 
acter, to  be  mourned  like  that,"  she  sighed. 

In  the  two  days  before  Mrs.  Keene's  ar- 
rival. Miss  Matty  worked  hard  to  have  her 
house  in  order;  and  when  she  was,  at  last, 
awaiting  the  moment  when  Mr.  Spranzy 
should  bring  the  guest,  she  went  into  the 
dining  room,  and  glanced  up  again  at  the 
portrait,  as  if  for  courage. 

"Oh,  I  hope  I  have  everything  all  right!" 
she  said,  and  clasped  her  hands  nervously 
together.  Then  she  wiped  her  -eyes,  and 
went  to  the  front  door. 

Mrs.  Keene's  large  person  was  preceding 
Mr.  Spranzy  up  the  little  rose-bordered  walk. 

"Oh,  you  got  roses!"  she  was  saying.  "I 
always  did  tell  Julia  this  place  needed  flow- 
ers." She  nodded  toward  the  figure  of  timid 
hesitation  in  the  doorway.  "  There  you  are," 
she  called  out  reassuringly,  and  in  a  moment 
she  was  kissing  Miss  Matty  cordially  on  the 
cheek.  "I  was  just  tellin'  Mr.  Spranzy  how 
nice  the  place  looks,"  she  said.  "  Julia  never 
could  bear  the  clutter  of  flowers;  said  green 
grass  was  good  enough  for  her,  and  plenty 
of  trouble  to  take  care  of.  I  like  something 
real  bright  an'  cheerful  myself,  an'  I'm  glad 
to  see  your  taste  runs  the  same  way!" 

Mr.  Spranzy  was  rubbing  his  chin,  and 
Miss  Matty  looked  to  him  in  vain  for  ex- 
planation; that  his  flowers  should  be  given 
her  unfailing  attention  was  one  of  the  things 
about  which  he  was  most  particular.  But 
Mrs.  Keene  was  quite  capable  of  filling  all 
lapses  in  the  conversation. 

"My!  How  nice  your  house  looks!"  she 
said  when  they  were  all  in  the  sitting  room. 
"Why,  you  keep  the  front  room  open,  don't 
you?  Well,  I  declare!  That's  the  way  I  do, 
too;  but  Julia  never  would  have  it  so.  Many's 
the  time  I've  said  to  her,  *Use  your  things 
while  you  got  'em;  you  never  know  when 
you'll  up  an'  die,  an'  leave  'em  to  somebody 


else  to  enjoy.*  That's  what  I  always  said, 
an'  here  it  is!  You're  just  right  to  use  'em 
ail,  just  right." 

She  was  looking  about  her,  at  walls  and 
furniture,  and  she  turned  toward  the  place 
where  Mr.  Spranzy  had  stood,  to  offer  a  fur- 
ther congratulation;  but  the  head  of  the 
household  had  quietly  disappeared.  He 
found  that  the  easiest  way  of  escaping  his 
wife's  questioning  eyes.  That  every  window 
and  door  in  the  house  should  be  kept, pleas- 
antly open  was  the  first  direction  he  had  laid 
upon  her.  Mrs.  Keene  looked  at  Miss  Mat- 
ty, and  wondered  if  the  half-frightened  ex- 
pression on  her  face  was  its  usual  one;  but 
nothing  could  stem  the  tide  of  her  talk.  Ev- 
erything in  the  house  called  for  comment, 
and  always  brought  forth  approval.  Miss 
Matty  was  so  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
things  Mrs.  Keene  was  revealing,  how^ever, 
that  she  almost  forgot  to  be  glad  at  the  lady's 
words  of  praise.  But  it  was  at  supper  that 
she  received  the  greatest  shock  of  the  day. 

"Land,  you  must  think  I'm  comp'ny, 
puttin'  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  table," 
exclaimed  the  first  Mrs.  Spranzy's  cousin, 
when  Miss  Matty  summoned  her  to  the  little 
dining  room.  "Not  but  what  I  like  it;  I  like 
to  t£^e  a  litde  pains  for  folks  myself,  and  I 
like  to  be  the  one  pains  is  took  for.  But 
Julia  wasn't  that  kind,  was  she,  Josiah? 
What?  Oh,  yes,  I  ain't  sayin'  but  w-hat 
Julia  was  a  good  woman,  an'  my  own  cousin, 
too;  but  I  guess  your  second  does  better  by 
you.  Miss  Matty,  this  brown  bread  is  as 
good  as  any  I  ever  et,  if  not  better;  but  you 
oughtn't  'a'  made  it  especially  for  me!" 

It  was  only  the  desirability  of  sampling 
the  excellence  of  the  meal  that  gave  the 
lady  pause;  but  Miss  Matty  had  a  chance 
to  say: 

"I'm  real  glad  you  like  it,  Mis'  Keene.  I 
make  it  fresh  every  day,  for  Mr.  Spranzy's 
used  to  it  that  way,  an'  I  want  to  do  ever}-- 
thing  just  like  she  did!" 

Mrs.  Keene  laid  down  her  buttered  slice  of 
bread,  and  looked  at  Miss  Matty,  then  at  Mr. 
Spranzy.  Miss  Matty  was  having  difl&culty 
in  restraining  her  tears,  so  mixed  and  painful 
were  her  emotions;  but  Mrs.  Keene  was  not 
blind  to  the  faint  tinge  of  red  that  crept  into 
Mr.  Spranzy's  cheeks.  Her  mouth  twisted 
into  a  grim  smile  before  she  answered. 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  somewhat  dryly.  "Well, 
I  don't  know  as  Julia  made  it  fresh  every  day; 
did  she,  Josiah?" 
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Mr.  Spranzy  took  a  long  draught  of  coffee, 
by  way  of  reply.  He  was  always  a  quiet  man, 
but  to-night  he  found  nothing  whatever  to 
say  to  the  voluble  guest.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
to  find  it  difficult  even  to  look  at  her  squarely 
and  fully.  He  left  the  table  as  soon  as  he 
could,  lit  his  pipe,  and  went  into  the  front 
room.  After  a  while,  when  Mrs.  Keene  got 
up,  -she  saw  through  the  half-opened  door 
that  he  was  lying  down  on  the  best  velvet 
sofa,  with  a  newspaper  over  his  face.  She 
followed  Miss  Matty  out  to  the  kitchen. 

"WeU,  I  declare,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
know  as  even  I  could  spoil  a  man  like  you 
do.  Seems  to  me  I'd  just  have  to  draw  the 
line  at  the  best  velvet  sofa,  an'  smoke  in  the 
front  room!" 

Miss  Matty  looked  up  with  hurt  protest 
in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  no,'*  she  said.  "I  don't  mind  his 
doing  that.  He's  used  to  it,  an'  I  wouldn't 
like  to  deny  him  an3rthing  his  first  wife  let 
him  do!" 

Mrs.  Keene  looked  at  her  a  moment  before 
replying. 

"Did  he  tell  you  she  let  him  lie  on  that 
sofa?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Matty,  "he  never  told  me 
anything  about  her.  I  just  had  to  find  out 
by  watching  him.  He  don't  like  to  talk 
about  her." 

"No,  I  guess  he  don't." 

Miss  Matty,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
hear,  and  when  they  were  in  the  dining  room 
again  she  looked  up  at  the  crayon  portrait. 

"  She  must  'a'  been  a  mighty  good  woman," 
she  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Keene  for  confirmation. 

But  Mrs.  Keene  was  looking  at  her  curi- 
ously. Then  a  twinkle  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  opened  her  mouth  as  if  to  speak; 
but  she  only  said  "Hum!"  which  might  be 
taken  in  any  way  at  all. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spranzy  went  up  to 
bed  that  night,  no  word  was  spoken  between 
them,  nor  did  Mr.  Spranzy  meet  his  wife's 
questioning  eyes.  As  the  days  passed,  he 
l^ecame  evidently  depressed  and  uneasy.  He 
avoided  Mrs.  Keene  and  her  constant  stream 
of  talk  more  and  more,  and  his  wife  became 
anxious  at  his  failing  appetite.  Miss  Matty 
hoself,  good  soul,  was  daily  receiving  fresh 
disillusions.  It  was  gradually  becoming 
clear  to  her  that  her  conception  of  the  first 
Mrs.  Spranzy's  character  was  not,  perhaps, 


the  correct  one,  but  her  loyal  heart  refused 
to  admit  the  truth. 

One  morning,  when  Mr.  Spranzy  arose 
from  the  breakfast  table  and  Miss  Matty  was 
hastening  to  brush  his  hat  and  fold  his  news- 
paper for  him,  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Keene  and 
then  at  his  wife. 

"To-day's  Saturday,"  he  remarked. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Matty.  "I 
won't  forget.  They're  just  full  o'  bloom  this 
morning,  too." 

"Maybe  you  hadn't  better  go  to-day,"  said 
Mr.  Spranzy,  with  another  glance  at  Mrs. 
Keene. 

His  wife's  hands  fell,  and  she  looked 
amazed  reproach  at  him. 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "That  wouldn't  be 
right,  Mr.  Spranzy!" 

"Well,"  said  her  husband,  in  a  voice  of  dull 
acquiescence.  When  he  went  out  of  the  gate 
his  shoulders  had  a  very  dejected  stoop. 

Mrs.  Keene  asked  no  questions,  for  once, 
but  watched  Miss  Matty  closely  all  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  not  until  early  afternoon,  how- 
ever, that  she  discovered  the  meaning  of  the 
conversation  at  breakfast  time.  When  Miss 
Matty  put  on  a  large  fiat  straw  hat,  and  went 
out  into  the  heat  with  a  pair  of  garden  shears, 
she  followed  her.  All  the  week  they  had 
commented  on  the  lovely  bloom  of  the  rose 
bushes;  every  day  Miss  Matty  tended  them 
carefully,  and  to-day  Mrs.  Keene  was  sur- 
prised to  see  her  cut  off  every  flower. 

"What  on  earth!"  she  exclaimed.  "What 
you  cutting  all  your  roses  for?" 

"I  cut  'em  every  Saturday,"  Miss  Matty 
replied. 

"What  for?"  pursued  Mrs.  Keene. 

Miss  Matty  hesitated. 

"Well,  I  always  take  'em  somewheres  Sat- 
urdays," she  said. 

She  carried  her  roses,  a  great  armful,  into 
the  kitchen,  and  put  their  stems  in  water. 
When  she  came  downstairs  dressed  to  go  out, 
she  found  Mrs.  Keene  with  bonnet  and 
gloves  on,  too. 

"Thought  I'd  go  with  you,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  Mrs.  Keene  said.  "I  ain't  been  out 
much  since  I  been  here,  an'  the  walk  or  the 
ride  will  do  me  good." 

Miss  Matty's  cheeks  had  little  red  spots, 
and  her  eyes  were  very  bright.  She  tsdked 
more  than  was  usual  on  the  cars.  She  of- 
fered no  explanation  as  to  where  they  were 
going,  and  Mrs.  Keene  asked  no  questions 
until  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  car  line. 
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When  they  stepped  down,  Miss  Matty 
glanced  toward  the  western  horizon. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  we'd  have  a  thunder- 
storm," she  said.  "You  got  on  your  best 
bonnet.  Cousin  Julia;  maybe  you  better  turn 
back  home." 

Mrs.  Keene  looked  at  the  gathering  clouds. 

"What  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked. 

"Me?  Oh,  I  guess  I'll  just  go  on,  long's 
I'm  this  far!"  said  Miss  Matty. 

"Then  I  guess  I  can,"  said  Mrs.  Keene, 
and  the  two  set  off  down  the  road.  After 
half  a  mile  or  so  they  came  in  sight  of  a  tall 
stone  gateway,  with  a  keeper's  house  at  one 
side.    Mrs.  Keene  faced  Miss  Matty. 

"Matty  Spranzy,"  she  said,  "is  this  where 
you  bring  your  flowers  to  every  Saturday?" 

Miss  Matty  nodded;  her  cheeks  were  red- 
der, but  there  was  the  light  of  battle  in  her 
eyes. 

"You  bring  your  flowers  out  to  this  ceme- 
tery, to  put  on  Julia  Spranzy 's  grave?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Keene. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Spranzy  the  second. 
"We  used  to  come  out  Sundays,  Mr.  Spranzy 
an'  me;  but  he's  real  tired  on  Sundays,  an'I'd 
just  as  soon  come  by  myself.  It's  all  I  can 
do  for  her." 

Mrs.  Keene  looked  at  her  a  moment  with 
set  lips,  then  stalked  ahead. 

"Come  on,"  she  said,  grimly.  As  they 
passed  the  stone  gateway  9ie  sky  was  omi- 
nously dark.  "How  far  is  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
Keene. 

"It  ain't  so  very  much  farther,"  said  Miss 
Matty.  "But  maybe  you  better  wait  for  me 
at  the  gate." 

Mrs.  Keene,  however,  only  walked  on  the 
faster,  until  they  reached  the  top  of  a  hill. 
There  she  paused,  breathing  heavily. 

"I  ain't  goin'  a  mite  faurther,"  she  said, 
and  sank  down  upon  a  grassy  mound.  ' '  Look 
at  that  cloud!  It's  goin'  to  pour  in  a  minute, 
an'  it's  thundered  already.  I  ain't  goin',  an' 
neither  are  you,  Matty  Spranzy." 

Miss  Matty  looked  distressed. 

"Oh,  I  have  to!"  she  said.  "I  haven't 
had  as  many  roses  as  this  before,  an'  I  just 
couldn't  take  'em  back  home.  I'm  real 
sorry  about  your  bonnet." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Keene  as  the  first 
drops  began  to  fall.  "But  I'm  more  sorry 
for  anybody  that's  such  a  fool  as  you  are. 
Here,"  she  said,  on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden 
inspiration,  "I  tell  you  what  you  do!  If  you 
got  to  put  those  flowers  on  a  grave,  just  put 


them  on  one  of  these  graves!  Here's  a  wom- 
an died  aged  fifty-six,  erected  to  her  mfcmory 
by  her  beloved  daughter,  may  she  rest  in  the 
Lord.  That  sounds  like  she  was  a  good 
mother.  She's  deserving;  put  your  roses  on 
her  grave!" 

Miss  Matty  looked  shocked. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't!"  she  said,  almost  in  tears. 
"I  guess  I  better  go  on  to  Mis'  Spranzy's. 
You  run  back  to  the  gatehouse  an'  wait  for 
me.  Cousin  Julia!" 

Mrs.  Keene  gave  her  a  look  full  of  mean- 
ing, then  gathered  her  skirts  in  both  hands 
and  started  quickly  down  the  hill.  Miss 
Matty  ran  in  the  other  direction. 

When  she  rejoined  Mrs.  Keene,  and  on  the 
way  home,  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  be- 
tween them;  but  when  they  were  in  the 
Spranzy  kitchen  once  more  Mrs.  Keene 
dropped  her  skirt,  heavy  with  rain  water,  and 
took  off  her  best  bonnet.  She  looked  it  over 
solicitously;  it  was  very  wet  and  crushed. 
Then  she  faced  Miss  Matty. 

"I  thought  I  could  hold  my  tongue  about 
it,  but  I  can't,"  she  said,  and  put  her  bonnet 
upon  the  table.  "I  want  to  tell  you  right 
now,  Matty  Spranzy,  that  you  are  one  of  the 
best  women  I  ever  saw,  an'  a  better  house- 
keeper than  I  am  myself,  which  is  sayin' 
much;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  also  that  you  are 
a  fool.  I  ain't  a  mite  surprised  at  Josiah 
Spranzy's  foolin'  you  the  way  he's  been  do- 
in*.  You're  such  a  fool  it  must  'a'  been  more 
of  a  temptation  than  he  could  stand.  He 
didn't  have  to  do  a  thing  but  keep  still,  an' 
that's  just  what  he's  done.  He  knew  when 
he's  well  off!    Trust  a  man  for  that!" 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  listen  to  a  word  against 
Mr.  Spranzy,"  cried  Miss  Matty.  Then  she 
began  to  tremble,  and  sank  limply  into  the 
big  kitchen  rocker. 

Mrs.  Keene  sniffed. 

"He  was  my  cousin  by  marriage  before  he 
was  your  husband,"  she  said  in  self-defense. 
"An'  his  first  wife  was  my  own  cousin, 
named  after  the  same  aunt  I  was  named  for, 
too.  But  that  ain't  goin'  to  keep  me  from 
tellin'  the  truth  about  her.  I  just  can't  keep 
still  a  minute  longer.  I  never  thought  I'd 
ruin  a  best  bonnet  o'  mine,  takin'  flowers  to 
lay  on  Julia  Spranzy's  grave.  I'd  a  heap 
rather  spoil  it  doin'  something  for  you,  even 
if  you  ain't  just  what  you  might  call  a  rela- 
tion. Here  you  are  workin'  yourself  to  death, 
tryin'  to  do  like  she  did.  Do  you  know  how 
she  did?    No,  you  don't." 
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Miss  Matty  was  crying  and  shivering,  but 
Mrs.  Keene  went  on: 

"No,  you  don't!  Well,  I'm  goin'  to  tell 
you,  own  cousin  or  not.  You  said  you  want- 
ed to  make  Josiah  comfortable  the  way  Julia 
did.  Land!  Julia  never  made  him  com- 
fortable a  day  in  her  life!  Do  you  really 
suppose  she  made  fresh  bread  for  him  every 
day?  Do  you  really  suppose  she  let  him  lay 
down  on  the  best  vdvet  sofa  at  all,  much  less 
with  his  boots  on?  Do  vou  think  this  house 
was  bright  an'  cheerful  an'  pleasant  for  him, 
when  Julia  was  alive?  Well,  it  wasn't. 
Julia  had  dyspepsia,  an'  never  cooked  a 
thing  she  couldn't  eat  herself.  They  was 
mighty  few  things  she  could  eat,  so  it  was 
mighty  little  variety  Josiah  got  on  the  table. 
She  kept  all  the  shutters  drawn  in  so's  not 
to  fade  the  carpet  an'  the  wall-paper,  an' 
Josiah  had  to  go  in  an'  out  the  kitchen  door, 
so's  not  to  tramp  dirt  through  the  front  hall. 
He  just  loves  flowers,  and  Julia  wouldn't 
have  a  one  on  the  place.  She  said  she  liked 
grass  better,  but  I  always  did  think  she  did  it 
just  to  devil  Josiah.  Comfortable!  Well,  I 
guess  he  wasn't  comfortable.  If  he  ever  had 
any  pleasures  or  luxuries  it  was  outside  o' 
this  house.  Toward  the  last  she  wouldn't 
even  let  him  smoke  outdoors,  because  she 
said  she  couldn't  stand  the  smell  o'  tobacco 
in  his  hair  an'  his  clothes;  an'  here  he's 
smokin'  in  every  room  in  the  house.  Say 
anything  about  her!  Of  course  he  don't! 
He  just  lays  back  an'  lets  you  do  for  him! 
What  man  wouldn't?  An'  he's  afraid  to 
give  you  so' much  as  a  word  o'  thanks  for  it, 
for  fear  you'll  find  out  he  never  had  it  before 
an'  slack  up  on  it.  Never  even  calls  you  by 
your  name!  An'  you  still  a-callin'  him  Mr. 
Spranzy!  I'd  Mr.  Spranzy  him!  An'  the 
worst  thing  of  all — ^lettin'  you  tramp  out  every 
Saturday  with  flowers  for  Julia  Spranzy's 
grave!  That  beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of 
in  all  my  bom  days!  I  can't  account  for  it, 
unless  he's  that  grateful  to  her  for  dyin'  that 
he  feels  he  owes  her  some  reward.  For  if 
ever  a  man  was  better  off  without  a  woman, 
that  man  was  Josiah  Spranzy  when  Julia 
passed  away!  Land!  She  never  .give  him 
a  pleasant  word  nor  a  pleasant  look,  so  far 
as  I  ever  heard;  and  she  never  did  one  thing 
to  make  him  comfortable.  If  she  was  my 
own  first  cousin  a  hundred  times  over,  I'd 
have  to  say  it — she  was  just  about  as  mean  a 


woman  as  ever  drew  breath  of  life;  an'  here 
you  are  cultivatin'  flowers  to  lay  on  her  grave, 
an'  settin'  her  up  above  your  mantel  to  go 
an'  worship!" 

When  Mrs.  Keene  paused  at  last.  Miss 
Matty  was  sobbing  and  trembling,  a  pathetic 
little  figure  in  the  big  chair.  Mrs.  Keene 
went  up  to  her,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  her 
burning  forehead. 

"You  poor  little  soul,"  she  cried.  "I 
can't  say  all  I  think  o'  that  man,  lettin'  you 
go  out  diere  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  ruining 
your  good  clothes,  an'  gettin'  pneumonia!" 

She  was  so  intent  upon  feeling  Miss  Matty's 
cold  hands  and  unburdening  her  mind  that 
she  had  not  noticed  the  figure  standing  in  the 
room  beyond;  but  at  the  word  "pneumonia" 
Mr.  Spranzy  came  forward.  He  walked 
with  his  shoulders  up,  in  a  way  he  had  not 
for  days. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I  can  take  care 
o'  Matty.  I  told  her  not  to  go  out  there  to- 
day! She  shan't  ever  go  again,  either.  I'll 
carry  her  upstairs.  You  just  make  her  a 
cup  of  good  hot  tea,  will  you,  Julia?" 

At  his  unexpected  arrival  and  his  tone  of 
authority  both  women  looked  up  in  amaze- 
ment; but  before  even  Mrs.  Keene  could 
speak.  Miss  Matty  felt  herself  lifted  in  her 
husband's  arms.  Mrs.  Keene  recovered  her 
presence  of  mind  at  once,  and  with  a  grim 
smile  she  began  to  fill  the  ketde. 

When  he  laid  his  wife  upon  the  bed,  Mr. 
Spranzy  stooped  down  and  awkwardly 
kissed  her. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  you  know  it,  Matty,"  he 
whispered. 

Miss  Matty  put  both  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  drew  his  head  down  to  hers.  "O 
Josy!"  she  cried. 

On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Spranzy  was  the 
first  downstairs.  His  wife  found  the  fire 
burning  when  she  came  down  later.  At 
breakfast  Mrs.  Keene  looked  questioningly 
toward  a  bare  space  over  the  mantel.  Mr. 
Spranzy  looked,  too,  and  said: 

"I  thought  I'd  send  that  crayon  portrait  of 
Julia  to  her  sister  in  Nashua;  I  thought  may- 
be she'd  like  to  have  it." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Keene  pleasantly. 
"I  don't  know  but  she  would." 

Miss  Matty  only  looked  at  her  husband 
with  adoring  eyes,  and  blushed. 


TAKING   THE    RAILWAY   TO 
THE    PEOPLE 

By  earl  mayo 


R  fifty  years   the  efforts 
if  American  transportation 
nen  have  been  devoted  to 
iringjng  people  to  the  rail- 
way.   For   Uie   next   fifty 
'ears  their  problem  wiU  be 
.hat   of    devising    eSective 
ways  and  means  of  taking  the  railway  to  the 
people.    This  is  a  roughly  accurate  epitomi- 
zation  of  the  changes  that  are  shaping  in  the 
field  of  railway  operation.     Like  most  gen- 
eralizations it  is  not  wholly  true.     In  the  West 
and  South  the  task  of  the  railway  official  still 
is  largely  one  of  building  traffic  by  attracting 
population.    In  the  older  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped sections  of  the  East,  however,  prog- 
ress in  transportation  must  come  from  in- 
tensive railroading  just  as  in  agriculture  it 
must   come   from    intensive   farming.     The 
railway  manager  will  devote  his  attention 
more  and  more  to  the  raising  of  larger  crops 
of  transportation  from  his  present  area  rather 
than  to  extending  his  field  of  operations. 

Every  new  era  has  its  pioneers  and  the 
pioneer  of  intensive  railroading  is  Charles  S. 
Mellen,  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  commonly 
called  the  New  Haven  system.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  man  and  partly  to  his  situation. 
Southern  New  England,  through  which  the 
New  Haven  lines  run,  differs  from  every  other 
section  of  the  country  as  a  field  of  transporta- 
tion, just  as  it  difliers  in  many  other  particu- 
lars. It  is  the  most  densely  populated  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  a  highly  developed 
manufacturing  region,  and  it  was  looked 
upon  years  ago  as  being  a  fully  occupied 
transfiortation  field.  So  firmly  fixed  was  this 
opinion  that  when  Mr.  Mellen  became  the 
executive  head  of  the  road,  three  years  ago, 
he  was  congratulated  by  some  of  his  friends 


on  having  been  put  to  sleep  on  a  feather  bed. 
Mr.  Mellen,  having  inherited  a  Yankee  apti- 
tude for  hard  work,  has  shown  no  fondness 
for  feather-bed  ease  and  he  has  made  the 
feathers  fly  about  until  he  has  produced  more 
pregnant  changes  in  the  transportation  situ- 
ation in  New  England  than  had  taken  place 
in  a  generation  before.  It  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  man  as  well  as  the 
situation  has  something  to  do  with  these  de- 
velopments and  that,  had  he  remained  at  the 
head  of  a  Western  road,  while  he  might  not 
have  become  the  leader  in  introducing  the 
era  of  intensive  railroading,  he  still  would 
be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  forceful  per- 
sonalities among  American  railway  execu- 
tives of  the  present  day. 

So  far  from  being  a  territory  incapable  of 
further  development  from  the  traffic  man's 
viewpoint,  Mr.  Mellen  has  shown  that  thick- 
ly populated  New  England,  where  there  is 
no  room  for  new  through  railways  and  not 
enough  profitable  business  for  branch  steam 
hnes,  is  still  capable  of  affording  a  vast  growth 
of  traffic  by  the  process  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. He  acquired  all  the  trolley  lines  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  and  a  share 
of  those  in  Massachusetts  to  form  part  of  the 
comprehensive  transportation  system  which 
he  is  constructing.  He  bought  up  steamship 
Hnes  and  railway  lines  and  has  spent  great 
sums  for  reconstruction,  six-tracking  his 
freight  approach  to  New  York,  introducing 
electricity  as  a  motive  power,  rebuilding 
bridges,  and  purchasing  new  equipment.  AU 
of  this  has  cost  millions  and  most  of  these 
millions  are  being  spent  in  the  evolution  of 
the  new  railroading  which  is  developing 
toward  an  ideal  that  wiii  be  realized  only 
when  transportation  facilities  are  placed 
practically  at  every  man's  door. 
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Of  the  mechanical  forces  that  are  bringing 
about  this  notable  change  in  railway  opera- 
tion, the  most  important  undoubtedly  is 
electricity.  There  are  those  who  predict 
that  within  another  decade  or  two  the  steam 
locomotive  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 
This  may  be  doubted.  For  sustained  speed 
over  long  distances  it  possesses  advantages 
which  no  other  form  of  power  has  demon- 
strated conclusively.    For  short-distance  traf- 

m 

fic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  day  of  steam  is 
rapidly  passing.  It  is  possible  that  to  some 
extent  gasoline  may  dispute  with  electricity 
in  the  field  of  improved  forms  of  power.  The 
Union  Pacific  road  is  at  present  experiment- 
ing with  gasoline  motors  and  the  Erie  is  try- 
ing a  steam  motor  on  some  of  its  branch 
lines.  In  the  near  future,  however,  electric- 
ity is  likely  to  maintain  the  leading  position. 
The  greater  ease  and  quickness  with  which 
trains  may  be  started  and  stopped,  the  su- 
periority in  adapting  the  size  and  frequency 
of  trains  to  the  size  of  the  crowd  to  be  moved, 
the  greater  economy  in  operation,  and  the 
absence  of  dirt,  smoke,  and  gases,  are  among 
the  advantages  of  electricity  as  compared 
with  steam  for  moving  this  sort  of  trafiBc. 

Another  factor  of  less  recognized  impor- 
tance is  the  T  rail.  Few  persons  outside  of 
the  transportation  business  ever  have  pon- 
dered upon  the  T  rail.  Generally  it  is  known 
that  it  is  the  kind  upon  which  the  trains  of 
steam  railroads  run,  taking  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  which  it  bears  in  cross-section 
to  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  In 
dty  streets  and  in  most  places  where  other 
wheeled  traffic  is  constantly  crossing  the 
tracks  of  the  surface  lines,  a  grooved  rail  or- 
dinarily is  laid.  With  such  a  rail  it  is  im- 
possible to  run  wheels  with  wide  flanges,  such 
as  those  of  heavy  railway  cars  necessary 
where  high  speeds  are  to  be  attained. 

Actual  test  has  sho\^Ti  that  with  modem 
methods  of  paving  the  T  rail  may  be  used  in 
dty  streets  without  interference  with  other 
vehicular  traffic.  In  some  cases  it  is  found 
to  possess  distinct  advantages,  as  on  slopes 
where  water  running  down  sometimes  freezes 
in  the  grooved  rails  with  the  likelihood  of 
throwing  cars  off  the  track. 

With  the  same  kind  of  rails  in  city  streets 
and  on  rights  of  way,  it  is  a  natural  step  to 
the  running  of  the  same  cars  on  both,  since 
electridty  makes  possible  the  operation  of 
single  cars  as  well  as  trains.  With  the  con- 
centration of  business  and  population  in  cities 


and  the  consequent  growth  of  suburban 
and  other  short-distance  passenger  travel 
this  possibility  becomes  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. 

One  development  of  the  future  will  be  the 
operation  of  electric  cars  through  the  streets 
of  suburban  towns,  gathering  in  passengers 
from  their  homes  and  then  running  at  ex- 
press speed  over  the  tracks  of  the  railway  to 
the  city,  to  continue  by  subway,  surface,  or 
elevated  lines  to  the  heart  of  the  business  or 
shopping  districts.  The  greatest  loss  of  time 
in  this  form  of  travel  at  present  is  at  either 
terminal.  A  man  who  lives  in  a  town  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  the  city  and  whose  house 
and  office  are  each  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
railway  station  will  spend  as  much  time  in 
covering  the  two  miles  at  the  ends  of  the  line 
and  in  making  connections  as  he  will  in  trav- 
ersing the  much  greater  distance  between 
the  suburban  town  and  the  city.  The  two 
nickels  which  he  pays  for  this  service  is  just 
about  equal  also  to  the  amount  he  pays  the 
railway  in  commutation  for  the  longer  jour- 
ney. The  introduction  of  cars  which  would 
enable  the  commuter  to  make  the  entire  trip 
from  his  home  to  his  office  without  change 
would  reduce  the  time  spent  in  getting  to  and 
from  the  station  about  two  thirds,  while  the 
expense  would  be  materially  lessened  as  well. 
That  President  Mellen  has  some  such  possi- 
bility as  this  in  mind  may  be  indicated  by  his 
acquisition  of  the  franchise  of  a  proposed 
high-speed  electric  line  extending  from  New 
York  into  the  suburban  territory  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  dty  and  having  a  terminus 
at  the  northern  end  of  one  branch  of  the  city 
subway  system. 

The  same  system  will  apply  to  practically 
all  local  passenger  travel.  It  is  now  in  op- 
eration on  various  sections  of  the  New  Haven 
lines.  One  of  these  is  between  Norwich  and 
Central  Village,  Conn.,  and  another  is  be- 
tween Middletown  and  Berlin  in  the  same 
state.  The  big,  double-truck  electric  cars 
used  on  the  electric  lines  owned  by  the  rail- 
way pass  through  the  streets  of  one  town  and 
then  run  at  high  speed  over  the  railway  tracks 
to  the  next,  there  to  resume  their  course 
through  the  streets  in  the  manner  of  the  fa- 
mihar  trolley  car.  All  the  passenger  traffic, 
being  local,  is  moved  by  electricity  while 
freight  is  hauled  by  steam  locomotives  over 
the  same  tracks  at  night.  The  more  frequent, 
rapid,  and  convenient  service  which  this 
plan  makes  possible  stimulates  travel  and 
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increases  the  volume  of  business  between 
places  so  connected. 

Another  development  that  will  follow  the 
common  ownership  of  the  various  agencies 
of  transportation  within  a  given  territory  will 
be  an  interchangeable  steam  and  electric 
service  over  the  same  tracks.  That  is  to  say, 
the  through  steam  trains  carrying  long-di's- 
tance  traffic  and  high-speed  electric  trains 
handling  local  traffic  and  affording  frequent 
and  rapid  communication  between  neigh- 
boring cities  will  operate  over  the  tracks  on 
which  steam  trains  now  run. 

Cities  and  large  towns  are  not  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  railway  manager's  attention 
in  the  future.  Even  more  interesting  in  the 
field  of  intensive  railroading  is  the  problem 
of  creating  traffic  in  sparsely  settled  regions 
where  it  never  has  been  worth  while  to  con- 
struct steam  lines  and  where  even  the  more 
economical  trolley  could  not  operate  success- 
fully if  managed  independently.  The  plan 
of  the  progressive  transportation  manager 
will  be  to  develop  this  territory  and  to  create 
traffic  in  it  by  putting  out  branch  electric 
lines  which,  while  they  may  not  pay  directly, 
will  pay  in  the  long  run  as  feeders  to  the  main 
system,  and  by  reason  of  the  additional  rev- 
enue which  they  ^ill  bring  to  the  company 
through  the  long  haul  necessary  in  moving 
freight  and  passengers  to  or  from  them. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  can  be  given 
of  the  way  in  which  this  problem  will  be  met 
than  the  plans  which  President  Mellen  and 
his  associates  have  laid  out  for  western 
Massachusetts.  As  is  well  known,  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  contrast  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  Bay  State.  The  eastern  half 
is,  broadly  speaking,  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated section  of  the  country.  It  is  the  seat 
of  vastly  important  maniifacturing  indus- 
tries and  is  already  well  supplied  with  the 
means  of  transportation.  The  western  half 
of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  but 
a  fraction  of  the  total  population.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  flourishing  cities,  enjoying 
advantageous  locations,  its  towms  are  small 
and  its  industries  few.  It  is  a  broken  region 
of  hills  and  mountains  containing  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  country  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but,  'for  this  very  reason,  holding  out 
less  inducement  to  the  farmer  than  many 
sections  on  which  Nature  has  lavished  her 
beauty  less  generously. 

Many  of  the  towns  of  western  Massachu- 
setts have  to-day  exactly  the  same  transpor-  , 


tation  facilities  as  they  had,  to  use  President 
Mellen 's  accurately  descriptive  phrase,  "in 
the  days  when  Massasoit  ruled  the  Indians." 
It  would  be  impossible  to  secure  capital  for 
the  building  of  additional  steam  lines  in  this 
territory  for  the  double  reason  that  the  traf- 
fic does  not  exist  to  support  such  lines  and 
because  the  grades  necessary  in  many  places 
are  practically  prohibitive.  Hills  and  moun- 
tains, however,  offer  no  such  obstacle  to  the 
nimble  trolley  as  they  do  to  the  lumbering 
locomotive. 

It  has  been  part  of  President  Mellen's  com- 
prehensive plan  of  development  to  spend 
$10,000,000  in  the  building  of  electric  lines 
through  this  Berkshire  region.  The  purpose 
was  to  attract  a  large  summer  population 
with  resultant  prosperity  to  the  local  resi- 
dents, to  bring  about  the  creation  of  indus- 
tries, perhaps  of  no  great  size  individually 
but  of  considerable  importance  as  a  whole, 
and  to  make  small  farming  profitable  by 
bringing  the  farmer  within  a  few  hours  of 
dty  markets.  The  plan  is  one  that  in  time 
will  be  duplicated  all  over  the  country  in  those 
regions  where  topographical  or  industrial 
handicaps  in  the  past  have  prevented  the 
creation  of  transportation  facilities. 

While  the  developments  outlined  thus  far 
relate  chiefly  to  passenger  traffic,  equally  im- 
portant changes  are  taking  place  in  the  han- 
dling of  freight.  Electricity  possesses  the 
same  advantages  over  steam  for  handling 
most  kinds  of  local  freight  traffic  that  it  does 
in  the  case  of  passengers.  All  over  southern 
New  England  the  trolley  express  is  being  in- 
troduced to  take  the  place  of  the  lumbering 
way  freight  and  of  the  wagon  express  which 
was  able  to  compete  with  it,  but  is  now  being 
abandoned  before  the  competition  of  elec- 
tricity. There  are  several  of  these  trolley 
express  lines  operating  from  New  Haven. 
One  of  them  runs  over  a  loop  which  extends 
northward  to  Waterbury.  Freight  moving 
between  these  two  cities  by  steam  train  for- 
merly required  from  two  to  four  days  to  reach 
its  destination,  most  of  the  time  being  con- 
sumed in  stop-overs  on  sidings.  The  trolley 
express  cars  make  two  trips  in  each  direction 
daily,  requiring  about  two  hours  for  the 
journey,  and  goods  delivered  at  the  freight 
station  in  New  Haven  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  trip  are  on  the  shelves  of  merchants 
in  Waterbur)'^  by  the  time  their  doors  are 
opened  to  customers.  WTien  trade  is  able  to 
flow  so  easily  and  rapidly  between  business 
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centers  its  volume  is  certain  to  increase  and 
thus  a  given  territory  is  made  to  yield  a  larger 
traffic  crop  in  freight  as  well  as  in  passengers. 

As  the  trolley  express  becomes  the  collector 
and  distributer  of  freight  for  the  long-dis- 
tance steam  lines,  handling  not  only  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  factory  and  the  goods  of  the  whole- 
saler, but  also  the  farmer's  milk  and  fruit 
and  field  crops,  so  the  trackless  trolley  will 
be  the  messenger  boy  of  the  electric  express 
line. 

The  trackless  trolley  in  appearance  is  a 
combination  of  a  motor  truck  and  a  trolley 
car.  It  has  wheels  the  tread  of  which  is  un- 
usually wide  and  with  just  sufficient  concav- 
ity to  hold  them  on  the  rails,  so  that  while 
they  can  be  operated  on  the  ordinary  track 
they  can  be  run  also  on  pavements  or  im- 
proved highways  without  injury.  The  track- 
less trolley  car  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  run  out  along  the  tracks  in  any 
industrial  community,  gathering  power  into 
its  storage  batteries  from  the  feed  wire  as  it 
runs,  and  at  any  point  it  can  turn  off  into 
the  highway  to  run  alongside  the  loading 
platform  of  a  manufacturing  plant  or  down 
an  alley  to  collect  freight  direct  from  the 
doors  of  a  warehouse,  returning  in  the  same 
way  to  the  central  freight  station.  The  stor- 
age batteries,  when  fully  charged,  will  carry 
the  car  twenty-five  miles,  so  that  it  can  cover 
a  considerable  range  of  territory  independent- 
ly of  tracks  and  wires. 

From  this  point  it  will  be  but  a  step  to  the 
handling  of  all  trucking  business  having  a 
large  volume  by  the  agency  of  the  consoli- 
dated transportation  system,  as  is  now  done 
in  England.  There  is  no  question  that  with 
the  mechanical  improvements  certain  to  be 
realized  within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
including  the  general  use  of  motor  trucks,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  perform  this  service  more  cheaply 
than  it  is  now  done  by  separate  trucking  con- 
cerns or  by  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
At  the  present  time  the  New  Haven  receives 
freight  for  any  point  at  any  of  its  numerous 
piers  in  New  York  City.  Under  this  plan 
the  manufacturer  finds  it  necessary  to  pay 
for  trucking  his  goods  only  a  few  blocks,  sav- 
ing the  cost  of  long  wagon  hauls  through  the 
congested  streets  of  the  city.  A  still  greater 
economy  will  be  introduced  when  transpor- 
tation companies  have  their  own  mechanical 
tractors  running  on  established  routes  through 


the  cities,  collecting  goods  to  their  central 
freight  station,  and  handling  every  shipment 
from  the  door  of  the  factory  or  the  shop  to 
the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

Another  economy  made  possible  by  the 
common  ownership  of  railways  and  trolley 
roads  is  the  utilization  of  the  tracks  of  surface 
lines  during  the  period  when  they  now  are 
virtually  idle.  On  the  ordinary  trolley  sys- 
tem there  is  almost  an  entire  cessation  of 
business  between  midnight  and  morning,  but 
the  power  plant  must  be  kept  going  and  the 
expenses  of  operation  are  not  materially 
lessened,  while  the  use  of  the  equipment  is 
lost  for  practically  one  quarter  of  each  twenty- 
four-hour  period.  There  is  no  reason,  if  all 
the  lines  within  a  certain  territory  are  under 
a  common  ownership  and  management,  why 
the  tracks  and  power  of  a  trolley  system 
should  not  be  employed  during  this  period  of 
present  disuse  to  distribute  and  collect  cer- 
tain classes  of  freight  to  and  from  manu- 
facturing plants  throughout  a  given  locality. 
At  the  present  time  in  one  New  England  city 
where  the  trolley  line  is  controlled  by  the 
New  Haven,  coal  is  hauled  over  the  trolley 
tracks  at  night  from  the  coal  pockets  of  the 
railway  to  manufacturing  plants  in  outh^ng 
districts.  By  this  plan  there  is  not  only  an 
economy,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
objectionable  kinds  of  traffic  is  removed  from 
the  streets  at  the  hours  when  they  are  most  in 
use  and  is  handled  when  they  are  out  of  use 
for  other  purposes. 

The  changes  which  are  being  introduced 
into  the  organization  of  transportation  in 
southern  New  England  are  frankly  monopo- 
listic in  tendency.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Mellen 
was  a  pioneer,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  rail- 
way presidents  to  accept  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment regulation.  Admitting  that  state  or 
federal  authority  is  to  provide  the  safeguards 
of  the  public  against  discrimination  and  ex- 
cessive charges,  there  is  of  course  no  reason 
for  endeavoring  to  do  this  by  the  costly 
process  of  maintaining  fiercely  competing 
lines  paralleling  each  other  and  engaging  in 
an  expensive  struggle  to  wrest  business  away 
from  each  other.  The  railway  manager  of 
the  future  may  address  himself,  not  to  the 
problem  of  winning  traffic  away  from  the 
other  fellow,  but  to  the  task  of  giving  com- 
plete transportation  facilities  to  his  particular 
territory  and  to  maintaining  its  commercial 
position  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 


A   SMALL   VACATION    WITH    NO 
EXCITEMENT 

By   L.   C.   HOPKINS 


E  doctor  hit  McGuire  in 
he  lung  and  felt  his  pulse; 
hen  he  took  a  base  advan- 
age  of  him  when  he  wasn't 
ooking,  and  punched  him 
n   the  solar  plexus;  after 
.vhich  he  pried  his  mouth 
open,  inserted  a  section  of  three-inch  speak- 
ing tube,  and  snapped  a  little  electric  light  into 
him. 

"You  don't  need  any  medicine,"  remarked 
the  physician  as  he  removed  the  tube.  "All 
you  want  is  to  ease  off  work  for  a  few  days. 
A  small  vacation  with  no  excitement  will 
make  you  as  right  as  a  trivet.  Suppose  you 
try  Silverdale  Springs?  Nice  place;  always 
full  of  frying-size  girls  and  boys  and  nothing 
else.  Nobody'U  know  you;  nobody'U  bother 
you.  You  can  have  a  bully  time,  sitting  in 
the  shade  and  listening  to  the  mocking  birds. 
You'll  gain  a  pound  a  day." 

"Just  what  I've  been  longing  for,"  cried 
McGuire.  "The  simple  life  for  me!  And 
mocking  birds?  Why,  I  love  them  better 
than  anything  else  on  earth.  I  can  never 
get  enough  of  them.  I  feel  better  for  the 
very  idea!  I've  gained  a  pound  since  you 
mentioned  the  subject!" 

On  the  second  day  thereafter  the  Major 
was  seated  on  the  wide  veranda  of  the  great 
hotel  at  Silverdale.  He  was  exceedingly  low 
in  his  mind.  He  was  making  a  herculean 
effort  to  fish  up  his  soul  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  it  was  becoming  very  clear  that  he 
didn't  have  the  proper  bait.  He  tried  every 
fly  in  his  tackle  box,  but  he  didn't  get  a  rise. 
A  mocking  bird  lit  on  a  twig  close  at  hand, 
winked  with  unendurable  familiarity  at  the 
Major,  put  his  head  on  one  side,  quirked  his 
tail  and  began  to  warble  impertinently. 
From  McGuire's  eyes  leaped  a  crimson 


flame.  A  flame  which  meant  but  one  thing: 
murder!  He  tiptoed  down  the  steps  and 
picked  a  stone  from  the  border  of  the  walk. 

Then  he  sneaked  up  on  the  mocking  bird; 
sneaked  up  on  him,  as  he  had  beenwont  to 
do  on  such  occasions  some  forty  years  before. 

The  bird  didn't  seem  annoyed  at  his  ma- 
neuvers. He  watched  them  with  interest 
entirely  unmixed  with  alarm.  Silently  Mc- 
Guire crept  within  close  range,  drew  slowly 
back,  took  careful  aim,  and — Bang! 

Through  his  right  shoulder  shot  a  da^er 
stab.  He  grinned  with  pain  as  he  clasped 
that  rheumatic  member  tightly  with  his  left 
hand.  The  mocking  bird  hopped  to  another 
twig  a  few  feet  nearer,  squinted  at  the  Major, 
put  his  head  on  one  side,  and  quirked  his  tail. 

McGuire  turned  his  back  firmly,  and  with 
dignified  stride  walked  down  to  the  spring. 

He  took  a  long  draught  from  the  iron  basin, 
then  another  from  (jie  sulphur,  then  a  third 
from  the  freestone, 

"There's  not  a  mite  of  difference  in  'em," 
he  remarked.  "They're  all  just  plain 
branch  water." 

He  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and  bit  off 
the  end.  It  was  the  eighteenth  for  that  day. 
He  lighted  it  and  began  to  pace  the  pavilion 
floor.  After  two  or  three  turns,  he  stopped 
and  looked  out  through  the  grove  of  live  oaks 
at  the  lake  beyond,  which  was  turned  to 
molten  gold  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  was  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  McGuiie  was 
visibly  affected. 

"Confound  this  blasted  place! "  he  growled. 
"I'd  give  four  hundred  dollars  to  hear  a  tele- 
phone bell,  an  electric  car,  or  a  fire  alarm  I" 

The  breeze  was  blowing  a  beautiful  anthem 
among  the  pines,  but  the  Major  heard  it  not. 
His  mind  had  drifted  far  away.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  cert^n  snug  little  office  in  which 
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there  was  a  great  flat-top  desk;  close  at  hand 
was  a  table  on  which  were  four  telephones;  at 
one  side,  a  lot  of  buzzers  and  buttons;  a  raft 
of  papers;  a  barrel  of  excitement;  a  totsdly  un- 
limited amount  of  things  doing,  doing,  doing, 
for  the  little  office  was  at  the  end  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  which  were  dealt  with  from  day 
to  day  things  which  affected  the  hearts,  the 
minds,  the  souls,  of  men,  of  corporations,  of 
legislatures,  of  cities.  In  those  offices  was  a 
dear  old  hoodlum  named  Bob,  and  they  were 
occasionally  visited  by  a  dear  old  villain 
named  McAllister;  and — but  the  Major  could 
pursue  his  reflections  no  further. 

Down  the  path  trotted  a  small  boy.  Under 
his  arm  was  a  bundle  of  walking-sticks.  He 
held  out  one  to  the  Major. 

"Fine  sticks,  mister;  fifty  cents  each." 

At  this  moment  another  boy  came  gallop- 
ing down  the  path.  He,  too,  carried  a  bundle 
of  sticks.  As  he  hove  within  yelling  distance 
he  waved  one  in  the  air. 

"Jest  as  good,  or  better,"  he  cried,  "fer 
forty  cents!" 

The  first  boy  looked  sad. 

"Take  it  quick,  mister,"  he  whispered,  hur- 
riedly, "fer  fiiirty  cents.  They're  bettem  his 
— a  damsite." 

The  other  boy  was  now  up  with  them.  He 
took  in  the  stage  of  the  bidding  at  a  glance, 
and  reduced  his  selling  price  to  a  quarter. 

The  first  boy  gave  it  up. 

The  Major  looked  at  them  with  pity;  pity 
mixed  largely  with  annoyance.  Such  busi- 
ness methods  jarred  him  to  the  core. 

"Lemme  take  yer  down  to  see  the  Wesley 
Oak,"  said  the  boy  who  had  first  approached 
the  Major.  "The  only  genuyne  and  original 
tree  Mr.  Wesley  ever  preached  under.  Take 
yer  down  and  explain  the  whole  thing,  fer 
twenty-five  cents." 

"Twenty  cents!"  yelled  the  other  boy. 

But  as  some  great  philosopher  has  said, 
there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  the  first  boy 
discovered  that  he  had  reached  it.  He  smote 
his  opponent  in  the  eye. 

Upon  the  moment  there  was  mixed  up 
before  McGuire's  horrified  eyes  the  most 
unchristian  conglomeration  of  boys  and  bad 
language  which  he  had  ever  heard  or  dreamed 
of.  It  was  like  a  growling,  swearing,  biting, 
kicking  whirlwind. 

"Stop  it,  you  little  devils!"  cried  the  Major. 
"Stop  it,  you  little  devils!" 

With  the  last  command  to  stop  it,  McGuire 
managed  to  get  a  "collar  holt"  on  each,  and 


then  he  held  them  thus,  at  arm's  length,  slill 
spitting  and  sputtering. 

"Of  all  the— of  all  the—"  He  could  not 
finish.  He  had  no  words.  So  he  soused 
them  in  the  spring,  the  sulphur  spring,  which 
thereupon  was  rendered  more  sulphury  than 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

"Now,  you  young  reprobates,"  the  Major 
said,  as  he  sat  them  down  hard  on  separate 
seats  in  the  pavilion,  "just  you  listen  to  me. 
I  didn't  know  there  existed  upon  the  earth 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  you  have  re- 
vealed to  me  to-day!  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
commonwealth!  Heavens!  Have  you  no 
fathers?  No  instructors?  Have  you  been 
bom  of  savages  into  a  primeval  world?" 

His  audience  didn't  seem  to  catch  his  drift. 

"Here  are  legitimate  businesses,"  pursued 
the  Major,  "lucrative  businesses  with  natural 
assets — ^Wesley  oaks,  and  trees  for  making 
canes — gone  literally  to  rack  and  ruin,  de- 
stroyed, annihilated,  through  your  murderous 
competition !  Why,  it  is  simply  inconceivable ! 
Look  here!  Tell  me!  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
cooperation  or  combination?  Do  you  know 
what  a  corporation  is?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
stock  and  stockholders?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  trust?" 

The  boys  were  silent.  The  Major  wiped 
his  brow. 

"I'll  bet  a  house  and  lot  against  a  bow- 
legged  mocking  bird  they  don't  even  know 
what  a  union  is!"  he  muttered,  hopelessly. 
"And  yet  they  belong  to  young  America! 
They  are  growing  up,  expecting  to  meet  the 
world!" 

He  then  calmed  himself  by  main  force  and 
began  to  catechise  the  boys,  with  the  result 
that  he  shortly  ascertained  that  there  were,  all 
told,  about  a  dozen  of  them  engaged  in  the 
business  of  stick  selling,  basket  selling,  and 
Wesley  Oak  showing;  that  they  were  on  terms 
of  constant  enmity  resulting  from  the  various 
underhand  methods  they  used  in  attracting 
patronage,  and  that  the  average  retail  price  of 
the  sticks  was  barely  above  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, whereas  the  usual  fee  for  Wesley  Oak 
showing  was  so  ridiculously  small  that  it 
scarcely  paid  for  the  shoe  leather. 

A  great  idea  seized  McGuire. 

"There  are  about  four  hundred  guests  at 
this  hotel,"  he  thought;  "four  hundred  suck- 
ers; plenty  to  practice  on.  Blamed,  if  I 
don't  believe  the  job'll  work ! " 

That  afternoon  in  his  room  at  the  hotel  he 
held  a  formal  meeting  with  the  boys.    He  had 
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a  full  attendance.  Word  had  gone  round  that 
some  rich  guy  was  going  to  have  ice  cream 
and  lemonade  to  throw  awav,  and  wanted  all 
the  boys  about  to  help  him  throw  it. 

When  the  refreshments  had  been  attended 
to,  McGuire  delivered  himself  of  a  short  lec- 
ture on  modem  business  methods,  sharply 
contrasting  the  evils  of  competition,  both  to 
producer  and  consumer,  with  the  correspond- 
ing advantages  to  be  gained  by  thorough 
cooperation  and  harmonious  combination. 
After  which,  a  few  simple  plans  were  laid  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

That  night  the  Major  went  to  bed  happy. 
He  was  filled  with  that  rare  joy  which  comes 
only  to  one  who  has  inaugurated  a  great  re- 
form; a  reform  which  is  bound  to  succeed;  a 
reform  which  means  the  broadening  of  lives, 
the  liberating  of  slaves,  the  putting  of  a  com- 
munity upon  a  higher,  nobler  plane  of  life! 

Next  morning  there  was  posted  in  the  hotel 
office  a  notice  of  the  organization  of  the  "  Con- 
solidated Copper-Oil  Promotion  and  Manu- 
facturing Corporation,  Limited." 

"But  we  ain't  got  no  copper  nor  no  oil," 
one  of  the  incorporators  had  objected. 

"That  doesn't  make  the  slightest  differ- 
ence," the  Major  had  returned.  "There's 
one  kind  of  sucker  who's  never  satisfied  un- 
less he's  wallowing  in  oil,  and  another  kind 
who  won't  bite  anything  l^ut  copper.  We 
want  'em  all,  and  we're  going  right  out  after 
'em." 

The  prospectus  announced  that  this  new 
corporation  had  obtained  from  the  owners  of 
the  hotel  exclusive  rights  to  sell  baskets  and 
walking  sticks  on  the  hotel  grounds,  exclusive 
rights  to  conduct  tourists  to  the  famous  oak 
under  which  John  Wesley  had  preached,  and 
had  purchased  an  option  on  an  immense  tract 
of  land  (size  and  location  unstated)  on  which 
appeared  fine  prospects  of  oil  and  copper. 

"All  these  immensely  valuable  rights, 
privileges,  and  assets,'*the  prospectus  stated, 
"have  been  turned  over  to  the  corporation 
absolutely  free  of  debt.  There  are  no  bonds, 
nor  liabilities  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

"In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  development 
a  limited  amount  of  treasury  stock  will  be  dis- 
posed of  at  par.  All  moneys  derived  to  be 
used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  organi- 
zation and  in  developing  its  properties." 

The  entire  capitalization  was  20,000  shares, 
par  value  one  cent  each. 

The  guests  of  the  hotel,  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  novel,  took  an  immediate 


interest  in  the  situation,  and  when  the  stock 
was  formally  placed  on  sale,  several  blocks  of 
one  hundred  and  five  hundred  shares  each 
were  taken,  at  prices  ranging  from  three 
quarters  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

A  few  young  men  who  desired  to  exhibit 
th*eir  familiarity  with  such  transactions 
sauntered  about  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  threw  cold  water  on  the  enterprise, 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  lack  of  faith  and 
knowledge  of  the  inside  workings  of  similar 
schemes,  sold  short  several  hundred  shares. 

After  the  market  had  been  op)en  for  a  half 
hour  and  the  bidding  had  become  desultory 
and  the  price  had  sunk  back  to  par,  a  strange 
broker  appeared  on  the  floor  and  startled  the 
crowd  by  offering  a  cent  and  a  half  for  all  or 
any  part  of  three  thousand  shares. 

At  this,  the  smart  ones  referred  to  became 
slightly  panic-stricken,  fell  over  each  other  in 
their  rush  to  cover,  and  bid  the  price  up  to  two 
cents  flat,  with  the  result  that  the  strange 
broker  was  able  to  unload  several  large  blocks 
of  stock  at  the  highest  notch. 

The  market  closed  firm  at  the  top,  and  a 
little  later  McGuire  and  his  cohorts  gathered 
in  the  Major's  room  for  a  quiet  jollification. 
The  exact  profits  of  the  day's  dealings  on 
stocks  bought  low  and  sold  high  footed  up  no 
less  than  eleven  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents; 
while  the  amount  of  stock  sold  but  not  bought 
— ^in  other  words,  unloaded — ^was  an  even 
nineteen  dollars.  After  these  pleasing  fig- 
ures had  been  duly  examined  and  gloated  over 
they  held  a  directors'  meeting. 

All  the  boys  were  elected  officers.  Johnny 
Huff  was  chosen  president,  with  eight  vice 
presidents.  Each  of  the  officers  was  voted 
the  same  salary,  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

Then  Johnny,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
mathematics,  produced  from  his  trousers' 
pocket  a  lump  of  chalk  and  began  a  series  of 
intricate  figures  on  the  back  of  the  Major's 
bedroom  door. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  he  made 
the  announcement: 

"In  just  one  month  the  entire  capital 
stock'll  be  used  up  in  paying  the  salaries." 

"Precisely,"  replied  the  Major. 

Just  then  a  bellboy  brought  in  a  telegram 
for  McGuire: 


(( 


Sorry  interfere  visit  but  utmost  impor- 
tance you  be  here  to-morrow  noon  conference 
Governor  Badger  and  Tolbotton  at  capital 
answer.    Bob." 
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The  Major  promptly  sent  the  reply: 

"Regrets  to  Badger  and  Tolbotton  post- 
pone conference  can't  leave  now.   McGuire." 

That  afternoon  the  price  of  walking  sticks 
was  put  on  a  uniform  basis  of  seventy-five 
cents,  and  those  of  the  guests  who  visited  the 
Wesley  Oak  paid  a  quarter  each,  irrespective 
of  who  escorted  them.  The  hours  also  were 
regulated.  No  sticks  were  sold  except  be- 
tween three  and  five,  and  no  trips  to  the  oak 
were  made  except  between  five  and  seven. 
The  boys  had  all  the  rest  of  the  time  for 
frolicing,  ball  playing,  and  using  up  the  un- 
limited loads  of  ice  cream  and  lemonade 
which  the  Major  provided  out  of  the  stock 
sales  and  charged  into  the  corporation's  ex- 
pense account  as  "sundries." 

The  next  few  days  were  among  the  happiest 
of  the  Major's  life. 

"I've  been  before  every  court  and  I've 
wallowed  in  every  political  hotbed  in  the 
country,"  he  chuckled  to  himself,  "but  this 
is  the  first  time  I've  ever  had  a  real  chance  to 
try  myself  at  high  finance!" 

The  second  day  the  stock  was  put  on  a  ten- 
per-cent-dividend  basis.  That  afternoon 
McGuire  got  another  wire: 

"Absolutely  necessary  you  be  here  to- 
morrow will  be  forced  employ  other  counsel 
if  you  don't  come.    Tolbotton." 

To  which  the  Major  replied: 

"Extremely  sorry  but  matters  here  great 
importance  detain  me.     McGuire." 

That  night,  as  he  retired  to  rest,  he  re- 
marked to  himself: 

"TherCs  just  one  person  in  the  world  who 
can  handle  that  conference  for  Tolbotton, 
and  the  sooner  he  finds  it  out  the  better." 

The  third  day  it  was  formally  announced 
that  oil  indications  had  been  discovered  on 
some  of  the  corporation's  vast  real -estate 
holdings. 

The  fourth  day  an  enormous  vein  of  copper 
was  reported  opened. 

All  this  time  the  stock  was  so  strong  it 
looked  to  McGuire  as  though  it  would  cer- 
tainly strain  itself.  Each  day  thousands  of 
shares  were  bought  and  sold,  and  the  market 
price  kept  climbing.  Many  of  the  guests 
were  growing  rich.  Several  of  them  had 
cleaned  up  as  much  as  ten  dollars  each.  All 
won,  and  nobody  lost,  for  the  close  each  day 
was  at  a  price  higher  than  the  opening. 


All  the  boys  had  new  clothes,  and  every 
morning  from  four  to  eight  o'clock,  armed 
with  slings,  they  took  turns  under  the  Major's 
window,  and  kept  the  neighborhood  free 
from  mocking  birds. 

On  the  fourth  morning  McGuire  received 
this  telegram: 

"Tolbotton  urges  me  use  all  my  influence 
make  you  return  immediately  vitally  neces- 
sary you  represent  him  at  Badger  conference 
I  advise  you  drop  everything  and  come. 
McAUister." 

To  which  the  Major  replied: 

"Next  few  days  here  worth  five  thousand  to 
me  can't  possibly  leave.    McGuire." 

That  night  he  said  to  himself: 

"Tolbotton  will  meet  the  price  to-morrow 
and  I'll  have  to  go.  I  can't  afford  to  push 
him  too  far.  I'll  have  only  one  more  day's 
fun,  but  cuss  me  for  a  mocking  bird  if  I 
don't  fill  it  full  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
next  month!" 

On  the  following  morning  the  market 
opened  feverish.  The  strange  broker  was  in 
his  place,  alternately  buying  and  selling. 
Other  brokers  appeared,  and  the  trading 
became  very  lively.  Guests  who  had  been 
playing  tennis  and  golf  were  driven  to  the 
house  by  a  rainstorm  and  took  part  in  the 
trading,  which  speedily  became  fast  and 
furious.  The  strange  broker,  who  now  no 
longer  denied  that  he  represented  inside  in- 
terests, was  the  most  active  of  the  group,  and 
appeared  willing  either  to  buy  or  to  sell  an 
unlimited  amount  of  stock.  The  wind  and 
rain  outside  increased  in  violence,  and  the 
volume  of  trading  kept  pace  with  it. 

At  last  it  became  evident  that  the  inside 
broker  was  selling  far  more  stock  than  he  was 
buying.  Then  suddenly  there  rose  rumors 
that  something  was  wjong.  Expressions  of 
vague  alarm  were  heard  here  and  there.  The 
inside  broker  ceased  to  buy  and  increased  his 
sales.  The  price  began  to  break.  Panic- 
stricken  bulls  poured  in  their  selling  orders. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  what  was  the  matter, 
yet  everybody  felt  that  it  was  something 
dreadful. 

The  professionals  took  advantage  of  this 
unfounded  depression,  smiled  to  themselves, 
and  bought  stock  with  confidence. 

When  the  price  had  tumbled  to  the  lowest 
figure  it  had  ever  touched,  there  was  suddenly 
a  great  commotion  at  the  door  and  Johnny 
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Huff  rushed  into  the  room.  His  eyes  were 
wild,  his  tongue  hanging  out.  He  was  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  dripping  from  every  pore. 

"The  company  is  ruined!"  he  yelled. 
"The  Wesley  Oak  is  blown  down  I" 

Then  of  a  truth  panic  swept  the  market! 
Frantic  orders  to  sell,  sell,  sell,  at  any  price, 
were  rushed  to  the  floor;  the  bulls  saw  ruin 
staring  them  in  the  face;  the  price  collapsed, 
crumbled  to  nothingness.  When  it  was  down 
to  two  mills,  the  inside  broker  began  to  buy. 

The  exultant  bears,  fat  with  wealth,  drunk 
with  victory,  divining  that  he  had  received 
orders  from  headquarters  to  support  the  mar- 
ket at  all  hazards  and  not  believing  that  he 
could  possibly  do  it,  pounced  upon  him  and 
literally  carried  him  off  his  feet.  The  price 
broke  another  point.  But  although  swamped 
for  a  moment,  he  clung  desperately  to  the 
floor,  yelling:  "  One  mill  for  all  or  any  part  of 
five  thousand  shares!" 

The  orgy  was  frightful;  yet  pale  but  calm, 
the  inside  broker  regained  his  feet  and  faced 
the  storm.  With  set  teeth,  he  repeated  his 
bid:  "One  mill  for  all  or  any  part  of  five 
thousand  shares!"  and  he  got  it. 

As  the  price  hung  steady,  and  still  he 
bought  ever)'  share  of  stock  offered,  the  pro- 
fessional bears  here  and  there  began  to  cover, 
and  the  price  rose  to  two  mills.  At  this  point 
the  bears  became  uneasy.  How  could  the 
tide  be  held  against  them  thus  with  the  chief 
asset  of  the  corporation  annihilated?  Could 
there  be  anv  mistake  about  it?  An  indefin- 
able  fear  seized  them  and  they  began  to  buy. 
But,  horrors!  There  was  no  more  stock  for 
sale!  The  inside  broker  was  still  buying! 
The  price  went  up  like  a  balloon.  Eight 
mills.  A  cent.  Cent  and  a  half!  There 
was  no  stock  for  sale  t 

As  the  price  reached  two  cents  the  frenzied 
shorts  realized  that  the  stock  was  cornered. 
Just  then  Bill  Jenkins,  First  Vice  President, 
sauntered  in  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Tell  us  about  the  catastrophe,"  cried 
twenty  voices.  "  Just  when  and  how  was  the 
Wesley  Oak  blown  down?" 

"Wesley  Oak  ?  Blown  down  ?  "  he  repeated, . 
calmlv.     "That  was  all  a  mistake.    That  was 
the  oak  t'other  side  the  creek.    The  Wesley 
Oak's  all  right." 

The  Wesley  Oak  all  right!  From  the  floor 
of  the  exchange  rose  a  roar  like  that  of  a 
hurricane.  And  then  ensued  carnage,  the 
like  of  which  made  all  that  had  gone  before 
seem  child's  play. 


At  eight  cents,  the  inside  broker,  calm,  de- 
fiant, seeing  the  millions  within  his  grasp,  be- 
gan to*  sell.  The  shorts  ravenously  gobbled 
up  his  offerings.  The  price  held,  and  as  he 
marketed  the  last  of  his  purchases,  the  gong 
sounded  and  the  stock  closed  steadv  as  a  rock. 

That  afternoon,  while  the  Major  and  the 
boys  were  holding  their  daily  directors' 
meeting,  increasing  salaries  of  all  the  officers, 
McGuire  was  handed  another  telegram: 

"Tolbotton  says  come  at  any  cost  six  thou- 
sand if  you  catch  night  train.    McAllister." 

The  Major  smiled. 

"I  thought  that  was  about  the  way  it 
would  work  out,"  he  said  to  himself;  then  to 
the  boys:  "Fellows,  I  hate  to  do  it,  but  I've 
got  to  jump  the  game.  You  chaps  have  good 
clothes,  enough  to  eat,  and  about  twenty  dol- 
lars apiece  in  real  money.  I  hope  you've 
learned  your  lesson.  Cooperation  is  the  law 
of  life;  individual  competition  is  the  law  of 
death.  Let  the  market  alone.  All  the  stock 
has  been  unloaded  on  the  suckers — ^let  them 
run  it  now  to  suit  themselves.  If  you'll  form 
a  union  and  attend  to  your  business,  you'll 
have  no  more  trouble.  Now,  half  a  dozen  of 
you  get  busy  and  help  me  pack  my  trunk." 

Most  of  the  boys  were  inclined  to  tears  at 
the  thought  of  his  departure,  but  they  braced 
up  and  helped  him  pack. 

As  train  time  approached,  the  Major  took  a 
cab  for  the  depot.     No  boys  were  in  sight. 

"It's  only  human  nature,"  he  thought, 
though  he  could  not  help  a  pang  of  regret. 

At  the  station,  as  he  turned  from  the  ticket 
window,  he  suddenly  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  the  entire  swarm.  At  their  head  was 
Johnny  Huff.  In  his  hand  was  a  package. 
He  moimted  a  seat,  unwrapped  the  bundle, 
and,  behold,  a  loving-cup!  Twelve  inches 
high,  of  solid  aluminum! 

"It  is  me  pleasure  ter  present  this,"  said 
Johnny,  "and  which  it  cost  six  dollars,  ter  the 
swellest  gent  what  ever  broke  into  SilverdaJe." 

The  Major  could  not  reply.  He  could  only 
wring  their  hands. 

The  train  rushed  up  and  stopf)ed.  Mc- 
Guire climbed  aboard  the  rear  platform  and 
waved  his  hand  to  them  until  he  was  pulled 
out  of  sight. 

And  ever  since  then  that  aluminum  loving 
cup,  as  one  of  the  Major's  most  prized 
treasures,  has  reposed  gracefully  upon  his 
great  flat-top  desk;  and  it  is  one  of  Bob's  daily 
duties  to  keep  it  always  filled  with  roses. 
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SEEK  to  tell  of  a  Danish 
hostage,  called  Valgard  the 
Fair,  that  in  his  youth  was 
ceded  to  our  great  Alfred 
by  the  Danish  king  Guth- 
nim  when  they  two  made 
peace  together  in  the  year 
of  grace  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

From  Denmark  young  Valgard  came  to 
England  in  the  following  of  Ogmund  Monks- 
bane,  who  was  his  elder  brother  and  Gu- 
thrum's  first  war  chief;  and  though  no  war- 
rior of  more  accursed  memory  than  this  same 
Ogmund  ever  fed  the  ravens,  it  was  known 
that  toward  his  young  brother  alone  of  all 
living  things  he  showed  a  human  heart. 
Wherefore  those  on  whom  it  lay  to  choose  the 
hostages  were  swift  to  name  the  comely  boy 
as  the  one  pledge  that  might  clinch  the  Monk- 
bane's  shifty  faith.  And  that  nothing  might 
be  lacking,  they  further  fixed  it  in  the  bond 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  Valgard  and  the 
eleven  other  hostages  if  they  that  gave  them 
should  break  any  part  of  their  oath ;  and  it  was 
this — ^that  the  discipline  of  the  Holy  Church 
should  take  hold  of  them,  and  after  that  they 
should  die  a  shameful  deafh. 

A  snared  and  a  savage  man  was  Ogmund 
Monks-bane  when  they  brought  this  word  to 
the  tent  of  skins  in  which  he  laired;  and  it 
saddened  him  besides  that  the  boy  Valgard 
strove  to  contend  him,  saying: 

"It  will  be  no  hindrance  to  you,  kinsman. 
Never  will  you  so  much  as  think  of  me  when 
the  battle-lust  comes  on  you.  And  I  shall 
bear  it  well." 

In  out  king's  will  at  London,  therefore, 
young  Valgard  grew  into  man's  estate  and, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  throve  mightily, 
discovering  a  rare  aptitude  for  gentle  accom- 
plishments.   And  for  that  his  heart  was  noble 


as  well  as  brave  and  he  was  as  debonaire  as  he 
was  comely,  the  king  and  the  royal  household 
came  to  love  him  exceeding  well  until — ^as 
the  years  went  by  and  the  peace,  held — they 
scarcely  remembered  that  he  might  one  day 
stand  as  a  scapegoat  for  loathsomest  crimes 
agamst  them. 

Only  Valgard  himself  never  for  the  span  of 
one  candle's  burning  forgot  it.  Like  poison 
at  the  bottom  of  a  honeyed  cup  it  lay  behind 
every  honor  he  achieved.  Yet  even  as  he 
had  promised  his  brother,  he  bore  it  well  and 
gallantly  enough — ^until,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  captivity,  it  fortuned  to  him  to  fall  in 
love. 

She  of  whom  he  became  enamored  was  a 
young  maid  in  the  queen's  ser\'ice,  whose 
rightful  name  was  Adeleve  but  whom  men 
called  Little  Nun  both  by  virtue  of  the  celes- 
tial sweetness  of  her  face  and  because  of  her 
being  but  newly  come  from  a  cloister  school. 
And  in  this  cloister  they  had  taught  her  so 
much  of  heaven  and  so  little  of  earth  that 
whenso  her  heart  was  taken  by  Valgard's 
brave  and  debonaire  ways  she  knew  neither 
fear  nor  shame  therein,  but  continued  to  de- 
mean herself  with  the  lovely  straightforward- 
ness of  an  angel  or  a  child.  Wherefore  Val- 
gard who  was  used  to  women  that  smiled  at 
him  from  under  heavy  lids  or  drew  full  red  lips 
into  rosebuds  of  enticement  might  not  dream 
that  she  felt  more  than  friendship.  And 
since  in  her  presence  he  was  always  silent  and 
humble  as  he  had  been  before  Our  Blessed 
Lady  herself,  though  elsewhere  light  speeches 
sparkled  on  his  lips  as  bubbles  on  the  clear 
wine,  he  wist  not  for  a  long  time  the  true 
name  of  what  he  felt. 

But  one  day  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
the  king's  household  rode  often  to  hunt  the 
wild  boar  in  the  woody  groves  that  compassed 
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London  round,  it  happened  to  Valgard  to 
become  separated  from  the  rest  and  stray 
alone  through  still  and  shadowy  glades. 
There  in  the  solitude,  as  was  ever  his  unhappy 
case,  his  gayety  fell  away  and  his  forebodings 
climbed  up  behind  and  went  with  him  heavily. 
Riding  thus,  it  chanced  to  him  to  approach 
the  spot  where  the  queen  and  her  maidens 
tarried  and  so  to  come  upon  the  Little  Nun 
herself,  that  also  rode  apart,  following  a  brook 
which  sang  as  it  went.  Then  at  last  was  he 
made  aware  of  his  love,  for  suddenly  it  was 
neither  a  dislike  of  death  nor  any  rebellious 
wish  to  flee  therefrom  that  possessed  him,  but 
solely  the  dread  of  being  parted  from  her, 
which  so  racked  him  that  he  was  in  very 
agony. 

Now  as  soon  as  ever  the  Little  Nun  per- 
ceived that  a  great  trouble  was  upon  him  she 
spoke  straight  from  her  heart,  though  timidly 
as  a  child  knowing  the  narrowness  of  its 
power,  and  prayed  him  to  say  whether  his 
distress  were  aught  which  her  love  might 
assuage.  When  he  heard  her  speak  thus 
sweetly  and  marked  the  angelic  tenderness 
of  her  eyes  imder  her  little  dove-colored  hood, 
lo,  everything  fell  clean  out  of  his  mind  before 
one  alroighty  longing.  Descending  from  his 
horse,  he  took  her  hands  and  spoke  to  her 
passionately,  so: 

"Tell  me  whether  you  love  me.  My  heart 
cries  out  for  you  with  every  beat.  Must  it  be 
as  the  voice  of  one  calling  into  emptiness? 
Tell  me  that  you  return  my  love  and  my  life 
will  be  whole  though  it  end  to-night." 

The  Little  Nun's  face  of  cloistral  paleness 
flushed  deeply  like  an  alabaster  vase  into 
which  is  being  poured  the  red  wine  of  the 
sacrament,  but  her  crystallme  eyes  neither  fell 
nor  turned  aside. 

"I  love  you  as  much  as  you  love  me — and 
more,"  she  answered  softly. 

Whereupon  he  would  have  caught  her  in 
passionate  arms,  but  that  even  as  he  reached 
this  pinnacle  of  bliss  it  came  back  to  him  how 
he  was  a  doomed  man;  and  he  was  as  one 
that  is  cast  down  from  a  height  and  stunned 
by  the  fall. 

Anon  his  voice  returned,  and  sinking  to  his 
knee  he  begged  her  in  broken  words  to  forgive 
the  wrong  he  had  done  her  in  gaining  her  love, 
that  well  knew  himself  to  he  set  aside  for 
shame  and  dole  and  apart  from  the  favor  of 
woman. 

To  which  the  Little  Nun  listened  as  it 
might  be  one  of  God's  angels,  bending  over 


the  golden  bar  of  Heaven,  would  listen  to  the 
wailing  in  the  Pit.  And  so  soon  as  he  paused 
she  spoke  with  halting  breath. 

"Alas,  could  anything  so  cruel  happen? 
Ah,  no!  The  peace  has  held  six  years — ^the 
king  believes  it  firm — and  every  night  and 
morning  I  will  pray  to  Our  Lady  to  change 
your  brother's  heart." 

As  she  said  this,  her  face  bloomed  again 
with  her  hope.  But  Valgard  only  bowed 
his  head  upon  his  hands  and  groaned;  for 
that  albeit  he  had  faith  in  the  Virgin,  he  knew 
the  nature  of  Ogmund  Monks-bane. 

Soon  after,  constraining  himself  to  hardness 
for  her  sake,  he  rose  and  drew  from  her  awa^ 
and  continued  to  speak  with  the  dullness  of 
one  in  great  pain,  schooling  her  how  she  must 
put  him  from  her  heart  and  forget  him. 

But  to  that,  when  she  had  listened  a  while 
with  widening  eyes^  the  Little  Nun  cried  out 
piteously: 

"Alas!  what  then  shall  I  do  with  my  love? 
It  came  into  being  before  you  called  it — ^it 
cannot  cease  at  your  bidding.  Oh,  if  it  be 
God's  will  that  we  shall  not  have  a  long  life 
together,  then  God's  will  be  done,  but  make 
not  a  thwarted  useless  thing  out  of  the  love 
which  He  has  permitted  me!  Let  me  give  it 
to  you.  Even  though  it  be  too  poor  to  ease 
you  much,  yet  let  me  give  it!  How  else  shall 
I  find  comfort?" 

Suddenly,  as  their  eyes  met,  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  to  him  with  a  little  sobbing  cry 
that  was  half  piteous  and  half  pitying.  And 
so  drew  him  back,  malgre  his  will,  until  he 
had  put  his  arms  about  her  where  she  sat  in 
the  saddle  above  him.  When  she  gathered 
his  head  to  her  breast  and  cherished  it  there, 
with  little  soft  wordless  sounds  of  comforting. 

Thus,  for  that  he  was  so  well-nigh  spent 
with  struggling,  he  leaned  a  while  upon  her 
love.  And  it  heartened  him.  And  he  lifted 
his  head,  thinking  to  set  burning  lips  to  her 
sweet  mouth. 

But  even  as  he  thought  to  do  this,  some- 
thing in  himself  or  her  checked  him,  so  that 
he  kissed  instead  her  small  ministering  hands. 
Wherefore  the  Little  Nun  remained  unstartled 
and  blessedly  trustful,  and  raising  her  eyes  to 
the  blue  heavens  of  which  they  seemed  so 
much  a  part  prayed  softly  to  Our  Dear  Lady 
to  keep  true  the  heart  of  Ogmund  Monks- 
bane. 

The  fourth  morning  after  this,  the  queen's 
maiden  Adeleve  was  wedded  to  Valgard  the 
Hostage.    And  that  day  at  noon  did  our  be- 
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nignant  king  and  his  housewifely  qiieen  make 
a  marriage  feast  for  the  young  pair  that  both 
of  them  held  dear.  A  marriage  feast,  well- 
a-way! 

It  happened  to  the  sweet  bride  to  come  to  it 
last  and  alone,  for  that  she  had  lingered  above 
to  pray  once  more  to  her  on  whom  she  fixed 
her  faith.  Blissfully  enough  she  began  the 
descent  of  the  stairs  that  cored  the  massive 
wall;  but  ere  she  reached  the  foot,  where  a 
door  gave  upon  the  king's  hall,  dead  was  her 
joy.     For  this  is  what  befell. 

First,  a  quavering  shriek  as  of  an  aged 
woman  stabbed  by  evil  tidings;  and  after  that 
a  deathlike  stillness.  Then  the  door  opened 
and  a  girl  staggered  forth  and  up  the  stairs, 
her  hands  groping  before  her  as  her  staring 
eyes  had  been  sightless,  the  while  she  moaned 
over  and  over  the  name  of  her  soldier  lover. 

Though  she  knew  not  why,  little  Adeleve 
shrank  from  the  groping  hands  and  crept  by 
them  down  the  stairs.  Whither  rose  these 
words  in  a  man's  loud  voice: 

" — ^but  last  week  came  a  load  of  Danish 
pirates  to  the  shore,  reeking  of  slaughter  and 
gorged  with  Irish  spoil.  And  every  night 
thereafter  a  band  of  them  sat  at  drink  with 
the  Monks-bane,  stirring  his  fighting  lust, 
until " 

Here  the  voice  was  lost  in  an  outburst  of 
many  voices,  till  it  overleapt  them  hoarsely  to 
answer  a  question  from  the  king. 

"The  twoscore  English  soldiers  I  named 
to  your  grace;  besides  all  the  nuns  of  Saint 
Helena's  that  lie  stark  in  their  blood " 

Then  once  again  the  tumult  rose,  which 
now  there  was  no  overleaping,  and  the  bride 
cowering  against  the  wall  saw  how  all  heads 
turned  toward  him  who  stood  opposite  the 
king  in  the  mockery  of  gay  feasting  clothes. 
And  suddenly  one  called  down  Christ's  curse 
on  the  race  of  Ogmund  Monks-bane,  and  a 
second  echoed  the  cry.  Whereat  the  other 
Danish  hostages — to  show  that  their  hands 
were  dean — took  up  the  shout  more  fierce 
than  any,  and  smote  Valgard  that  he  reeled 
under  their  fists.  And  the  aged  woman  whose 
son  had  been  slain  flung  her  cup  of  wine  in 
his  face. 

Thereafter  the  young  wife  saw  only  the 
figure  of  her  doomed  lord  upon  whom  it 
seemed  that  the  curses  descended  as  a  visible 
blight,  withering  to  ghastliness  his  fresh 
beauty  and  blasting  his  spirit  that  he  shrank 
further  and  further  from  the  damning  looks 
and  tongues  till  he  might  no  longer  in  any  wise 


endure  them,  but  calling  in  agony  upon  his 
God  strove  with  his  hands  to  stop  his  sight 
and  his  hearing.  And  when  so  presently  he 
became  aware  of  the  Little  Nun  approach- 
ing, he  cried  out  to  know  whether  ^e  also 
was  come  to  curse  him,  and  bent  his  arms 
around  his  head  as  against  a  blow. 

But  even  as  he  did  this^  he  met  the  anguished 
love  in  her  eyes  and  saw  how  she  was  laboring 
to  make  of  her  fragile  self  a  buckler  for  him 
against  the  press  of  crowding  bodies;  where- 
upon he  caught  hold  of  her  shoulder  and  held 
to  her  as  a  man  sinking  into  Hell  might  hold 
to  the  robe  of  an  angel.  Until  brutal  hands 
thrust  her  one  way  and  dragged  him  the 
other. 

Now  the  sentence  was  that  he  should  die  at 
sunrise,  unto  which  time  the  Church  should 
have  him  to  chasten.  And  this  sentence  our 
king  might  not  alter,  for  that  he  was  called  the 
Truth-teller  and  had  sworn  to  take  the  atone- 
ment of  life  for  any  breach  of  the  faith.  But 
this  much  he  granted,  out  of  the  pity  and  love 
he  had  toward  the  young  pair,  that  they  might 
be  together  when  the  end  drew  near.  Ajid 
stranger  than  betrothal  or  marriage  feast  was 
this  vigil  of  their  wedding  night! 

Strange  was  all  the  world  now  to  the  Little 
Nun,  since  the  arch  of  her  Heaven  had  fallen 
about  her  with  the  destruction  of  its  keystone, 
which  was  her  faith  in  the  Virgin.  As  the 
white  dove  of  the  Ark  hovering  over  a  changed 
earth  whereon  it  might  see  no  familiar  foot- 
hold, she  hung  faltering  on  the  threshold  of 
the  king's  chapel,  while  the  bells  tolled  the 
midnight  hour,  gazing  at  the  group  of  deathful 
men  looming  amid  blended  smoke  and  star- 
light and  torch-glare,  at  the  pitiless  shining 
figure  of  Our  Lady  above  the  altar,  at  him 
who  stood  in  grim  endurance  before  it, 
stripped  to  naked  feet  and  a  single  garment 
of  horsehair. 

When  Valgard  felt  her  eyes  and  turned  his 
set  face  toward  her,  she  fluttered  to  him  as  the 
dove  to  the  Ark.  But  no  longer  to  brood  or 
minister;  only  to  cling  to  him  in  utter  help- 
less woe  of  her  helpless  love.  And  when  it 
happened  to  her  hand  to  touch  his  horsehair 
shirt  where  it  was  wet  with  the  blood  of  his 
atonement,  she  screamed  sharply  and  was  like 
to  go  wild  with  weeping  over  him  and  lament- 
ing that  she  might  not  bear  any  of  his  punish- 
ment on  her  own  soft  flesh.  It  was  he  that 
kneeling  on  the  stones  gathered  her  to  his 
breast  and  cherished  her,  speaking  to  comfort 
her  such  words  of  resignation  as  no  priest's 


"  WbtreufoH  ht  caught  bold  of  her  sbouUtr  and  held  to  htr." 


"Gataug  at  him  viho  ttooJ  in  grim  tndmranct. 
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scourge  had  drawn  from  him  with  his  life- 
blood. 

Lo,  it  was  so  that  from  the  very  helpless- 
ness of  her  love  he  drew  his  best  strength,  that 
he  no  longer  cared  anything  at  all  for  his  own 
woe  but  only  for  lightening  hers.  When  she 
cried  out  piteously  that  she  must  always  fear 
Christ's  MotheT  now  her  whole  life  long,  and 
all  the  world  saving  him  alone,  he  spoke  with 
tenderest  artfulness,  thus: 

**'For  my  sake  then,  heart  beloved  of  my 
heart!  Be  brave  for  my  sake — ^because  your 
tears  are  the  only  part  of  my  doom  that  is 
heavier  than  I  can  bear." 

Which  was  the  one  plea  in  all  the  world  that 
had  a  meaning  for  her,  so  that  she  tried 
obediently  to  choke  down  her  sobs. 

Yet  which  was  the  easier  to  bear,  her 
courage  or  her  tears,  it  were  hard  to  say. 
When  the  time  of  parting  came  and  she  had 
suffered  him  to  loosen  her  clinging  hand  and 
fold  them  upon  her  breast  and  leave  her,  a  litde 
white  and  shaking  figure  at  the  Virgin's  feet, 
it  seemed  to  Valgard  looking  back  that  death 
was  easier  to  him  than  life,  and  he  pressed 
with  mad  haste  upon  those  who  went  before 
him  to  the  door. 

Now  in  this  vill  it  so  was  that  the  king's 
chapel  was  hollowed  out  of  the  wall  gf  the 
king's  hall;  wherefore  the  opening  of  the  door 
permitted  Valgard  and  those  surrounding  him 
to  look  down  into  the  great  dim  room  wherein 
our  king  kept  sorrowful  vigil  with  his 
knights,  and  to  behold  also  a  man  that  stood 
before  the  high-seat  with  the  mud  and  mire  of 
the  road  yet  besmirching  him.  Upon  whom 
Valgard's  glance  fell  amazedly  for  that  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  Danish  thrall  and  his 
brother's  trusted  slave,  albeit  the  Monks- 
bane  had  used  him  so  cruelly  that  some  of  his 
features  were  lacking. 

As  the  door  opened,  the  thrall  began  speak- 


ing, thus,  in  the  dull  voice  of  one  who  has 
neither  wit  nor  will  but  only  dogged  faithful- 
ness: 

"This  is  the  message  of  Ogmund  Monks- 
bane,  that  because  as  soon  as  he  got  into  his 
senses  again  he  disliked  the  thought  that  he 
should  cause  the  death  of  his  brother  whonj 
he  loved,  he  sends  you  this  atonement." 

Saying  which,  he  thrust  his  hand  under  his 
cloak  and  drew  therefrom,  by  the  knotted 
yellow  hair,  a  bloody  head.  And  the  ashen 
face  on  the  head  was  the  face  of  Ogmund 
Monks-bane. 

Through  stillness,  the  thrall  spoke  again. 
"Do  you  accept  this  atonement,  king?" 

To  whom,  after  a  little  time  had  passed, 
our  king  answered  in  a  strange  voice:  "I  ac- 
cept this  atonement." 

Then,  his  task  being  accomplished,  the 
thrall  loosed  an  awful  discordant  sound  of 
grief;  and  raising  the  head  between  his  pahns 
kissed  it  on  either  cheek,  crying: 

"I  slew  you  and  I  brought  you  hither  be- 
cause I  have  never  dared  go  against  your  will 
in  anything,  but  even  you  cannot  hinder  me 
from  following  you  now!" 

Wherewith  he  slew  himself  with  the  knife 
he  had  at  his  belt.  And  the  sound  of  his  fall- 
ing body  broke  the  spell,  that  the  bars  of 
silence  were  let  down  and  men's  voices 
rushed  in  like  lowing,  cattle. 

Excepting  only  in  the  little  chapel  in  the 
wall.  There  Valgard  stood  as  a  man  in  a' 
dream,  gazing  on  the  dead  face  of  his  brother; 
while  the'  Little  Nun,  clasping  him  close,  yet 
lifted  awe-fiUed  eyes  to  Our  Lady  that  thus 
in  her  own  inscrutable  way  answered  the 
prayer  to  keep  alive  in  the  nature  of  an  evil 
man  its  one  good  part. 

Let  us  all  give  thanks  that  there  is  such  a 
Lady,  and  pray  that  she  may  hearken  to  us  in 
our  need! 


A   SCHOOL    FOR   AMERICAN 
BUSINESS   MEN 

By    WILLIAM    S.    HARVEY 

Prtsidettt  of  tbi  Board  of  Trusties  of  tbe  Pbitadtlpbia  Museums 


V    view   of    the    notorious 
apathy  of  many  of  our  man- 
ufacturers   toward    export 
trade,  it  may  seem  intred- 
ible  that   America  shuuld 
possess  the  most  complete 
international  commercial  in- 
stitution in  the  world;  and  that  this  should 
be  the  offspring  of  a  city  which  in  the  busi- 
ness world  is  facetiously  reputed  to  be  the 
most  unprogressive.     Yet  such  is  the  case, 
and  Philadelphia  in  this  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances  sets  a  fine  example  of  broad-minded, 
large-hearted,  public  spirit. 

OfiBcially  the  institution  is  known  as  the 
Philadelphia  Commercia]  Museum,  but  in  a 
sense  this  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  much  more 
than  a  museum;  rather  it  is  a  college  for  the 
American  manufacturer  where  he  may  eco- 
nomically study  the  commercial  conditions 
of  the  whole  world  and  gain  scientific  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  exploitation  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  markets.  There  are  features 
about  the  Commercial  Museum  that  no  other 
institution  in  the  world  possesses.  It  is  a 
combination  or  grouping  together  of  all  the 
best  features  offered  by  foreign  institutions, 
together  with  innovations,  American  in  their 
progressiveness,  that  make  the  Museum  an 
absolutely  unique  center  of  commercial  en- 
lightenment. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
institution  is  its  educative  work.  This  in  it- 
self is  along  unique  lines.  The  purpose  is 
not  to  induce  hasty  and  sporadic  trade  ex- 
pansion, but  to  impress  upon  the  manufac- 
turers the  fact  that  the  time  will  inevitably 
come  when  foreign  markets  must  be  found 
for  American  surplus  products  and  that 
fatal  results  will  follow  any  such  attempts 


without  proper  understanding  and  prepara- 
tion. 

Our  country  is  the  greatest  manufacturing 
community  on  the  globe.  In  1905  her  fac- 
tories turned  out  nearly  seventeen  bUlion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods,  about  as  much  as  the 
combined  output  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France,  which  countries  with 
the  United  States  supply  about  two  thirds 
of  the  manufactures  entering  into  interna- 
tional commer^p.  Vet  of  the  manufactures 
exported  from  these  countries,  amounting  in 
value  to  about  three  billion  dollars,  the  United 
States  supplies  only  about  one  sixth.  No 
country  is  our  equal  in  the  invention  and  util- 
ization of  labor-saving  machinery  nor  in  the 
product  turned  out  by  such  machinery  in 
proportion  to  the  operative  labor  expended. 
This  fact,  together  with  our  great  abundance 
and  variety  of  raw  products,  enables  us  to 
compete  with  foreign  factories  despite  our 
much  higher  scale  of  wages.  And  yet  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Enghsh  manufacturers  are 
holding  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  of  all  the 
important  foreign  markets  when  we  should 
be  getting  the  fair  share  of  the  world's  in- 
creasing wants  our  facilities  entitle  us  to. 
Of  our  total  exports,  about  equal  in  value 
to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  less  than 
thirty-six  per  cent  are  manufactures. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  phenomenal 
prosperity  of  America,  and  the  careless  meth- 
ods and  self-satisfaction  that  go  hand  in  hand 
with  prosperity.  Most  of  the  time  our  man-  ■ 
ufaclurers  have  been  busy  supplying  the  de- 
mand at  home,  and  much  of  such  foreign 
commerce  as  they  have  hitherto  built  up  is 
the  result  of  intermittent  and  unsystematic 
effort.  Our  industries  have  developed  under 
a  series  of  political  administrations  during 


which  "prosperity"  has  aitcmately  waxed 
and  waned.  At  one  period  our  manufac- 
turers are  straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  "good  times"  which  have  been 
inaugurated  with  no  thought  of  the  commer- 
dai  conditions  governing  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man famUy.  Factories  are  extravagantly  en- 
larged and  an  immense  output  is  rushed  to 
meet  what  is  apparently  an  ever-increasing 
demand.  And  should  this  demand  not  be 
immediately  satisfied,  new  manufacturers  en- 
ter the  field  to  reap  some  of  the  harvest.  The 
result  is  that  soon  the  home  market  is  choked 
and  then  follows  a  period  of  depression.  As 
a  consequence  many  of  the  factories  are 
forced  to  close,  and  those  that  do  not,  become 
feverishly  interested  in  foreign  markets  for 
the  purpose  of  "working  off"  the  surplus  left 
iflle  on  their  hands. 

Rarely,  despite  his  most  frantic  efforts,  is 
the  American  able  to  get  a  hold  on  the  mar- 
kets where  other  nations  have  been  steadily 
building  up  a  valuable  dientHe  for  years; 
and  when  he  does  manage  to  find  an  05)en- 


ing,  American  commerce  is  often  more  seri- 
ously damaged  than  if  he  had  been  wholly 
unsuccessful.  By  the  time  he  is  fairly  start- 
ed, another  "era  of  prosperity"  has  been  in- 
augurated at  home,  and  he  forgets  the  for- 
eign way  he  has  paved,  neglects  that  side  of 
his  business,  and  often  is  unfair  enough  to 
disregard  his  contracts  regarding  suppUes  and 
deliveries.  There  are  many  records  of  such 
dealings  at  the  Commercial  Museum,  one  of 
which  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  harm  that 
is  done. 

During  a  period  of  depression,  an  American 
manufacturer  of  tools  managed  to  secure  the 
exclusive  business  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent wholesalers  of  hardware  in  Spain,  the 
affiliation  being  arranged  after  months  of  ne- 
gotiations. The  wholesaler  had  been  han- 
dling the  goods  of  an  English  manufacturer 
and  only  made  the  change  when  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  the  American 
product.  For  a  time  all  went  well,  the  tools 
giving  satisfacdon  and  being  readily  bought 
in  the  place  of  the  English  tools.     Then  the 
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home  demand  began  to  strain  the  output  of 
the  American  factory  and  the  result  was  that 
deliveries  were  cut  off  from  the  Spanish 
house.  Meanwhile  orders  had  been  piling 
in  on  the  agents  and,  as  they  had  severed  con- 
nections with  the  English  concern,  they  could 
get  no  tools  to  supply  their  own  trade.  They 
lost  a  large  volume  of  business  and,  their  ex- 
perience becoming  known,  American  prod- 
ucts and  business  methods  received  a  setback 
from  which  it  will  take  years  to  recover. 

It  has  been  the  American  business  practice 
to  learn  by  experience  rather  than  by  plan- 
ning and  plodding,  but  this  is  a  system  that 
will  not  apply  in  our  export  trade  relations 
with  the  world.  It  is  often  advanced  that 
mistakes,  no  matter  how  costly,  ire  cheap 
when  they  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  mis- 
take; but  this  is  logic  that  courts  disaster  in 
opening  trade  relations  with  strange  peoples. 
In  such  cases  the  error  not  only  involves  loss 
of  time  and  money,  but  in  addition  creates  a 
bad  impression  that  tenfold  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  cannot  repair. 

At  best,  foreign  merchants  and  agents  are 
conservative* to  a  degree  Americans  cannot 
realize,  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  innova- 
tions in  the  way  of  manufactured  products 
from  new  sources.  They  are  suspicious  and 
hard  to  convince  as  to  the  advisability  of 
handling  new  hnes  of  goods  and,  once  disap- 
pointed, it  is  next  to  impossible  ever  to  regain 
their  confidence  and  cooperation.  Manu- 
facturers of  the  older  countries  bidding  for 
the  trade  of  th©  world  understand  this  exactly 
and  do  not  undertake  to  invade  a  new  market 
until  they  have  studied  it  and  are  prepared 
to  look  painstakingly  after  such  business  as 
may  result.  Their  methods  are  not  only 
based  upon  years  of  experience  but  are  sup- 
plemented by  conservative  business  methods 
which  are  unfamiliar  to  many  in  hurry-up 
America. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum  to  give  the  American  manu- 
facturer information  which  can  be  effectively 
used  against  this  experience  and  conserva- 
tism. This  work  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  American  educational  institutions. 
To-day  the  American  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant by  a  visit  to  the  Museum  may  obtain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  He  may  learn  the  consuming  ca- 
pacity of  any  country.  Before  his  eyes  k  an 
object  lesson  of  what  to  send  and  what  not 
to  send.    If  he  is  a  textile  manufacturer  who 


wishes  to  sell  cotton  goods  in  Central  Africa, 
the  exhibits  show  him  samples  of  the  cloth 
made  by  the  natives  to  which  his  product 
must  approximately  conform  if  he  wishes  to 
sell  his  goods.  The  native  cloth  is  woven  on 
hand  looms  about  six  inches  wide  and  nat- 
urally is  in  strips  of  that  width  when  finished. 
These  strips  are  sewn  together  at  the  side 
selvage,  according  to  the  whole  width  de- 
sired, with  a  peculiar  herring-bone  stitch,  and 
the  finished  product  is  in  appearance  not 
unlike  some  Turkish  tapestry.  Side  by  side 
with  the  native  goods  are  shown  the  imitation 
cloths  put  on  the  market  by  German  and 
Enghsh  manufacturers.  These  are  a  close 
imitation,  even  to  a  reproduction  at  six-inch 
intervals  of  the  queer  stitching  with  which 
the  wider  weaves  are  made  to  simulate  the 
narrow  strips  joined  together  by  the  native. 

Again,  if  a  cutlery  manufacturer,  he  will 
have  opportunity  to  see  and  examine  samples 
of  tools  used  in  many  countries.  These  are 
all  properly  classified,  showing  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  tools  must  be  fashioned  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  various  methods  of  the  foreign 
workmen.  In  the  country  he  wishes  to  in- 
vade, the  carpenters  may  saw  backward, 
and  in  fact  use  every  tool  differently  from 
what  we  consider  right. 

In  other  collections  he  will  find  the  products 
of  these  countries  and  can  see  what  they  have 
to  offer  in  return  trade.  If  he  is  in  search 
of  a  particular  product  for  use  in  his  business, 
the  American  manufacturer  may  obtain  the 
expert  advdce  of  the  Museum  as  to  where 
such  a  product  may  be  found,  its  price,  and 
the  probability  of  its  meeting  his  require- 
ments. He  may  inform  himself  as^to  the 
present  volume  and  extent  of  tratie  move- 
ments in  any  part  of  the  world  from  the  mar- 
ket reports,  statistical  publications,  trade  and 
technical  journals  in  many  languages  spread 
before  him  in  the  library  of  the  Museum. 
This  library  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  excelling  even  the  Congressional 
Library  in  the  completeness  of  its  collection 
of  strictly  commercial  and  Government  sta- 
tistical reports  of  the  various  nations.  Or, 
if  he  prefers,  he  may  have  such  investigations 
prosecuted  for  him  by  experts  at  the  actual 
cost  of  the  work.  In  like  manner,  from  the 
International  Bureau  of  Information  of  the 
Museum  he  may  obtain  specific  information 
about  firms  in  a  position  to  handle  hb  goods 
abroad,  and  about  the  special  problems  that 


{vesent  themselves  to  him  in  entering  a  for- 
eign field.  He  may  have  his  foreign  cor- 
respondence translated  and  obtain  the  bene* 
fit  of  expert  opinion  on  the  many  perplexities 
met  with  by  the  amateur  in  foreign  trade. 

The  value  to  the  American  manufacturer 
of  such  a  center  of  commercial  information  as 
this,  with  its  lines  of  communication  reaching 
out  to  all  comers  of  the  globe,  is  immediately 
apparent.  It  is  a  business  institution  run 
by  business  men,  yet  engaging  in  no  private 
transactions,  hut  depending  solely  on  a  pub- 
lic foundation  enabling  it  to  devote  its  en- 
ergies entirely  to  the  fostering  of  the  foreign 
traide  of  the  United  States. 

Twelve  years  ago,  not  only  the  ignorance 
but  the  indifference  of  our  exporters  to  such 
matters  amazed  other  nations.  Yet  precisely 
at  that  time  did  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  found 
the  Commercial  Museum,  and  during  the 
past  decade  it  has  steadily  improved  and  en- 
larged, and  now  it  is  firmly  established  and 
permanently  housed  in  the  capacious  grounds 
and  buildii^  which  the  city  provided  for  the 


National  Export  Exposition  of  1899,  the  only 
one  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  this  enter- 
prise being  conceived  and  executed  by  the 
Museum. 

The  idea  of  the  Museum  originated  with 
one  man,  and  it  is  largely  through  his  inde- 
fatigable efforts  in  securing  the  interest  and 
support  of  others  that  it  has  been  success- 
fully developed.  Oddly  enough  he  was  not 
a  business  man.  When  Dr.  William  Powell 
Wilson  first  suggested  the  idea  to  the  City 
Councils  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  director 
of  the  School  of  Biology  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Through  his  scientific  work, 
Dr.  Wilson  had  become  an  authority  on  fibers, 
and  this  espedally  brought  him  in  touch 
from  time  to  time  with  large  commercial  in- 
terests and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  world's  markets.  He  was  retained  by 
the  Edison  Company  during  the  famous  liti- 
gation over  patent  rights  in  the  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  and  through  his  testimony  the 
use  of  bamboo  fiber  as  a  filament,  the  result 
of  years  of  experiment  by  Edison,  was  estab- 
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Upon  his  return  to 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Wil- 
son laid  the  matter  be- 
fore City  Councils,  who 
appropriated  money  to 
transport  the  exhibits 
and  assigned  space  in 
the  then  uncompleted 
City  Hall  as  the  first 
home  of  the  Museum. 
The  quarters  proved 
inunediately  too  small, 
however,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
son with  much  effort 
finally  aroused  enough 
private  interest  in  his 
project  to  secure  at  least 
storage  space  sufficient 
for  the  twenty-five  tar- 
loads  of  goods  he  bad 
secured  as  gifts  to  the 
city.  After  a  time  the 
office  buildings  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  were 
freely  offered  and  glad- 
ly accepted  by  the  Mu- 
seum, and  here  it  re- 
mained for  several  years 
while  Dr.  Wilson  was 
actively  perfecting  plans 
for  its  improvement  and 
securing  the  necessary 
funds  for  their  achieve- 
ment. 

While  he  did  not  then 
realize  the  importance 
to  which  his  scheme 

WOOD      CAHVIHO      AND      IHLAID      WOHI      FBOM      INDO-CHIBA  WOUM     attain,     Dr.     Wil- 

son  was  sufficiently  far- 
seeing  to  conceive  that 
lished  as  a  basic  improvement  upholding  the  this  beginning  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
validity  of  the  Edison  patents.  "great  group  of  museums,  general,  scientific. 
As  is  often  the  case  in  great  accomplish-  economic,  educational,  and  commercial"  sim- 
ments,  the  Inception  of  the  Museum  was  ac-  ilar  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  famous  South 
cidental.  While  visiting  the  Chicago  World's  Kensington  group  of  museums  which  make 
Fair  of  1893,  Dr.  Wilson  was  impressed  with  London  such  a  valuable  center  for  investiga- 
the  idea  that  the  magnificent  and  cosdy  ex-  tions  along  lines  more  or  less  bearing  on  in- 
hibits sent  by  foreign  governments  would  dustrialism. 

form  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  industrial  Philadelphia  Councils  were  induced  to  pass 

exhibit  if  permanent  housing  could  be  ob-  on  June  15,  1804,  an  ordinance  creating  a 

tained  for  them.     He  found  the  representa-  permanent  board  of  trustees  for  the  develop- 

tives  in  charge  quite  ready  to  use  their  efforts  ment  of  such  a  group  to  be  known  as  The 

to  secure  from  their  governments  donations  Philadelphia   Museums.    The   trustees   in- 

of  the  valuable  materials,  models,  and  exhib-  eluded  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  tbe 

its  in  case  the  proper  offers  were  made.  Mayor  of  Philadelphia;  the  Pre^dent  of  tbe 
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two  brancbes  of  Coun- 
cils, the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  of 
Philadelphia;  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  the 
State  Forestry  Commis- 
sioner, ail  serving  ex 
officio;  together  with 
fourteen  life  members 
appointed  by  the  May- 
or, all  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia, 
serving  without  pay. 
The  late  Dr.  William 
Pepper  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  until 
the  time  of  his  death 
was  an  enthusiastic 
worker  for  the  success 
of  the  plan.  At  this 
time  the  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Mr.  Roberts,  and 
the  President  of  the 
William  Cramp  and 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company,  Mr. 
Charles  H,  Cramp,  were 
among  the  members  of 
the  board. 

It  was  not  long  be- 
fore progress  was  made 
toward  the  formation  of 
collections  for  the  vari- 
ous museums,  but  the 
Commercial  Museum, 
the  basic  idea  of  the 
group,  was  most  actively  developed  because 
it  supplied  an  immediate  practical  need  of 
American  manufacturers  seeking  expansion 
of  trade  in  foreign  markets.  The  necessity  of 
establishing  close  relations  with  trade  organi- 
zations throughout  the  world  was  at  once  af>- 
pareot  and  resulted  in  the  speedy  formation  of 
an  Advisory  Board,  which  held  its  first  meet- 
ing at  the  Commercial  Museum  in  June,  1897, 
and  included  representatives  from  trade  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  and  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  all  the  American 
repubUcs.  The  gathering  had  assumed  so 
broad  a  character  that  it  was  known  as  the 
Pan-American   Commercial   Congress,   and 


ELi  OF  FieHina 


the  late  President  McKinley,  in  a  memorable 
address,  formally  inaugurated  the  Commer- 
cial Mu!»um  as  a  pubSc  institution  national 
in  character.  The  visiting  delegates  on  this 
occasion  were  taken  on  excursions  as  far 
north  as  New  England  and  as  far  west  as 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  in  a  train  of  hand- 
some Pullman  cars  provided  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  They  were  thus  given  op- 
portunity to  see  some  of  the  chief  industries 
of  the  United  States  and  were  brought  into 
touch  with  representative  manufacturers  and 
business  men  in  our  principal  cities. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  assured  interna- 
tional scope  given  to  it  by  this  meeting,  the 
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Museum  entered  actively  upon  plans  for  an 
international  trade  congress  which  should 
cover  the  whole  world,  bringing  together 
delegates  from  trade  organizations  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  A  National  Export  Ex- 
position of  American  products  and  manu- 
factures was  projected  for  this  time  and,  after 
unflagging  effort  on  the  part  of  Dl".  Wilson, 
the  city,  slate,  and  national  governments  ap- 
propriated money  for  grounds  and  buildings 
so  constructed  that  they  could  subsequently 
be  made  the  permanent  home  of  The  Phila- 
delphia Museums. 

The  Exposition  was  opened  on  September 
14,  1899,  and  on  October  12th  the  Interna- 
tional Commercial  Congress  was  called  to 
order  in  the  large  auditorium  and  remained 
ID  session  seventeen  days.  Thirty-eight  for- 
eign governments  sent  forty-six  official  dele- 
gates to  this  Congress.  There  were  also  pres- 
ent one  hundred  and  fifty-one  delegates  from 
one  hundred  and  twelve  trade  organizations 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  &fty-six  coun- 
tries in  all  being  represented.  At  the  Con- 
gress there  were  presented  one  hundred  and 
fifty  papers  and  addresses  on  subjects  vitally 
affecting  the  extension  of  international  com-  ' 
merce. 

The  value  of  this  Expoation  and  Congress 


in  recommending  the  Commercial  Museum 
to  the  foreign  govenunents  and  trade  organi- 
zations of  the  world  at  once  gave  the  institu- 
tion an  international  standing  which  it  still 
retains.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  collec- 
tions and  ofRces  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums 
were  installed  in  the  new  buildings  and  ap- 
propriations were  made  by  the  city  and  state 
for  the  necessary  alterations.  There  are  three 
steel  frame  buildings  two  stories  in  height 
with  provision  for  the  extra  floors  between 
these,  when  they  become  necessary.  This 
gives  an  available  floor  space  of  336,000 
square  feet,  which  is  capable  of  being  doubled 
at  any  time.  There  is  a  large  storage  and 
exhibition  hall  with  floor  space  of  over  100,- 
000  square  feet  connecting  two  of  these  steel 
buildings,  and  a  fully  equipped  power  house. 
The  grounds  are  fifty  acres  in  extent  and  are 
set  aside  under  city  ordinance  as  a  public 
park  and  botanic  garden. 

Since  being  installed  in  these  new  buildings 
the  Museums  have  been  enriched  by  many 
valuable  donations  from  foreign  countries; 
notably  those  through  commissioners  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  collection  illus- 
trating the  ethnology,  industry,  commerce, 
and  transportation  of  the  Philippines  is  a 
museum  in  itself.    Valuable  exhibits  were 


also  received  from  countries  in  the  Far  East 
and  South  America.  Previous  to  this  Dr. 
Wilson  had  visited  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Exposition  Universelle  and  obtained  impor- 
tant exhibits  from  this  source.  The  past 
three  years  have  been  spent  in  installing, 
classifying,  and  arranging  this  material  ac- 
cording to  comprehensive,  instructive  plans, 
and  now  the  collections  are  assuming  shape 
in  which  their  value  is  apparent  to  the  casual 
visitor,  ileanwhile  work  is  progressing  on 
refacing  the  staff-covered  outer  walls  of  the 
buildings  with  terra  cotta,  thus  giving  them 
their  final  architectural  beauty  and  dignity. 

But  the  department  which  has  done  most 
to  make  the  Commercial  Museum  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  commercial 
world  is  its  International  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, which  has  steadily  increased  its  useful- 
ness in  aiding  American  business  interests  to 


extend  their  trade  reladons  with  foreign  mar- 
kets. It  is  this  side  of  the  institution  that 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  men  who 

have  goods  to  sell  and  to  buy,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  is  scarcely  a  commodity 
of  commerce,  scarcely  an  item  of  news  of  any 
possible  interest  to  the  business  world,  or  a 
new  development  of  importance  in  any  for- 
eign country,  about  which  the  files  of  the 
Bureau,  in  connection  with  the  excellent 
Librarj''  of  the  Museum,  will  not  furnish 
information.  For  the  securing  of  special  in- 
formation regarding  movements  and  oppor- 
tunities in  foreign  trade,  and  for  the  answer- 
ing of  specific  inquiries,  the  Bureau  maintains 
regular  correspondents  in  the  chief  com- 
mercial centers  of  Europe,  and  special  corre- 
spondents in  all  parts  of  (he  world.  These 
resources  are  supplemented  by  the  Museum's 
wide  circle  of  business  friends  abroad,  who. 
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in  return  for  services  rendered  them  by  the 
institution,  reciprocate  by  answerii^  inquiries 
at  any  time. 

The  Museum  strongly  advises  all  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  to  acquaint  themselves 
thoroughly  with  every  aspect  of  the  foreign 
field  into  which  they  contemplate  commercial 
invasion,  pointing  out  that  there  are  many 
difficulties  which  do  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. Very  recently  there  was  an  American 
manufacturer  who  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  place  his  goods  on  the  market 
in  a  South  American  country  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  through  a  certain  port,  and  far  under- 
bid the  existing  prices  made  by  competitors 
already  in  the  field.  He  had  carefully  calcu- 
lated the  freights  by  rail  and  water  to  the  port 
and  thought  he  knew  exactly  where  he  stood. 
Luckily  he  made  inquiries  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  before  closing  any  contracts  at  his 
"cut-rate"  figures.  The  Museum  informed 
him  that  vessels  discharging  cargo  at  that  port 
had  to  unload  at  sea  and  have  the  freight 
lightered  ashore,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 


lighterage  was  so  great  that  the  figure  he  had 
made  on  his  goods  would  have  spelled  ruin. 

Along  the  same  lines  it  is  very  important 
for  the  manufacturer  to  know  under  what 
class  his  product  will  go  when  it  is  a.'isessed 
for  paying  customs  duties  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  all  governments  take  a  different  view 
and  what  is  low  in  one  port  is  prohibitively 
high  in  another.  It  is  also  very  important 
to  know  whether  a  particular  country  or  any 
of  its  provinces  or  cities  imposes  a  tax  upon 
commercial  travelers.  This  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly in  some  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries where  home  industries  are  protected  by 
a  system  of  license  fees  for  foreign  salesmen 
and  agents. 

Unreliable  and  dishonest  concerns  that 
prey  upon  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  exposed  by  agents  of  the^  Com- 
mercial Museum,  and  their  prospective  vic- 
tims warned  in  advance.  Swindlers  in  this 
(X)untry  who  pose  as  agents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  also  carefully  watched.  In  this 
class  is  a  New  York  man  who  makes  arrange- 
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ments  with  manufacturers  to  handle  their 
goods  in  South  America.  Many  firms  have 
supplied  him  with  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  samples.  He  immediately 
sells  these  for  half  their  value  to  certain  "mer- 
chants," who  dispose  of  them  at  cut  rates  to 
the  trade. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  and  one  that  is  specially 
valuable  to  business  concerns  whose  foreign 
trade  is  limited,  is  the  translation  department 
for  foreign  correspondence.  When  an  Amer- 
ican receives  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  any  part 
of  the  world  he  can  send  it  to  the  Bureau 
and  have  it  translated  into  English.  He  may 
then  write  his  reply  in  English  and  forward 
it  to  the  Bureau  with  blank  letterheads  of  his 
firm,  upon  which  the  Bureau  writes  the  trans- 
lation in  the  language  of  the  foreign  firm  and 
the  letter  goes  out  on  his  official  stationery, 
prepared  by  experts  familiar  with  business 
phraseology  and  customs  throughout  the 
world.  Letters  are  received  in  all  languages 
and  even  dialects,  and  the  scope  of  the  work 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  last  year 
(1906)  11,697  letters  were  translated,  aggre- 
gating 2,010,222  words. 

The  Commercial  Museum  has  from  the 
start  cooperated  freely  with  the  Consular  De- 
partment of  the  Government.  From  its  very 
nature  it  will  always  be  able  to  perform  com- 
missions and  render  services  and  furnish  in- 
formation from  which  the  Government,  for 
diplomatic  reasons,  might  be  debarred  by  its 
connection  with  legislation  affecting  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  standing  of  the  Mu- 
seum as  a  public  institution  gives  it  a  wider 
sphere  of  influence,  usefulness,  and  authority 
than  would  be  possible  for  any  commercial 
agency  conducted  as  a  private  profit-making 
business,  no  matter  how  ably  managed.  It 
is  the  vanguard  of  trade  expansion  and  cre- 
ates new  fields  for  commercial  agencies. 

Hundreds  of  inquiries  are  answered  each 
year  by  the  Bureau,  for  which  it  receives  no 
return  and  frequendy  not  even  thanks,  al- 
though a  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  annually 
is  charged  for  unrestricted  and  continual  use 
of  all  its  facilities,  including  the  receipt  of  all 
publications  of  the  Museum.  No  fee  what- 
ever is  accepted  from  foreign  firms,  on  the 
ground  that  bias  might  be  suspected  in  rec- 
ommending contributing  concerns  to  Amer- 
ican inquirers.  The  business  men  on  the 
board  of  trustees  ^ve  their  time  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution  without  compensation. 


All  fees  received  by  the  Bureau  are  applied 
to  increasing  its  efficiency  and  widening  its 
scope.  Although  the  Bureau  urges  upon 
American  firms  the  advisability  of  full  mem- 
bership as  a  means  of  automatically  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  development  of  foreign 
trade  with  an  eye  to  their  future  rather  than 
immediate  needs,  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  members  and  non-members  in  the 
quality  of  the  services  it  renders  and  the 
completeness  of  the  information  it  furnishes. 

Any  firm  may  learn  of  the  commercial  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  any  locality  into  which  it 
wishes  to  introduce  its  goods,  together  with 
the  most  reliable  local  agents  through  whom 
they  may  be  safely  handled.  The  Bureau 
answers  daily  and  indiscriminately  queries 
as  to  customs  duties  and  regulations,  con- 
sular invoices,  conmiercial  travelers'  licenses, 
trade-mark  regulations,  methods  of  packing, 
shipping,  and  handling  ^ds,  transporta- 
tion routes  and  rates,  credits  and  collections 
and  prevailing  prices — ^in  fact  all  the  prac- 
tical and  pertinent  details  a  business  man 
desires  to  learn  concerning  a  foreign  mar- 
ket into  which  he  wishes  to  introduce  his 
goods.  During  the  year  1906  the  Bureau 
answered  8,441  such  inquiries  from  Ameri- 
can firms.  Frequently  it  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  files  for  the  desired  information 
which  has  been  gathered,  often  at  consider- 
able expense,  for  a  previous  inquiry.  But  if 
the  information  sought  is  of  such  a  character 
that  the  Bureau  must  send  abroad  for  it,  im- 
mediately the  machinery  of  its  organization  is 
set  to  work  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  re- 
liable facts  covering  the  subject. 

Letters  of  inquiry  from  foreign  firms  re- 
garding American  goods  are  published  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  of  Foreign  Trade  Informa' 
tion,  or,  when  more  expedient,  transmitted 
impartially  to  representative  firms  in  the  lines 
indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an 
American  exporter  seeks  information  of  a 
foreign  market,  outlining  his  plans,  the  com- 
munication and  the  result  of  the  Museum's 
investigation  are  kept  sacredly  confidential. 
In  case,  however,  another  concern  should 
make  the  same  or  similar  inquiry,  the  result 
of  the  investigation  is  given  without  any  hint 
of  the  previous  inquirer. 

The  Bureau  issues  a  monthly  paper.  Com- 
mercial America^  which  is  distributed  among 
foreign  buyers  to  the  number  of  20,000,  and 
contains  a  classified  list  of  American  manu- 
facturers interested  in  foreign  trade.     It  also 
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issues  quarterly  a  buyer's  list,  indexing  some 
6,000  articles  made  for  export  by  American 
manufacturers  and  containing  inquiry  blanks 
in  several  foreign  languages.  This  is  dis- 
tributed widely  to  foreign  buyers  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  Commercial  America. 
From  time  to  time  the  Biureau  publishes 
books  and  pamphlets  designed  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value  to  exporters  by  disseminating  trade 
information  about  foreign  countries.  Such 
for  instance  are  the  "Around  the  World 
Papers,"  "Trade-marks  for  Use  in  China," 
"The  World's  Commerce  and  American  In- 
dustries," and  "Commercial  Guide  of  South 
America,"  treating  each  country  separately 
and  containing  a  complete  gazetteer  and 
other  information  difficult  to  obtain  at  any 
price.  Members  of  the  Museum  staff  make 
frequent  tours  of  investigation  through  for- 
eign markets,  in  order  to  study  conditions  at 
first  hand  in  the  light  of  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge they  possess  of  American  industries  and 
conditions. 

This  practically  free  circulation  of  printed 
matter  is  designed  to  interest  foreigners  in 
American  goods  and  acquaint  American  ex- 
porters with  the  actual  demands  of  foreign 
buyers,  help  them  to  find  new  markets  for 
their  products  and  make  satisfactory  deliv- 
eries in  foreign  marts  of  trade.  The  Bureau 
has  thus,  through  the  inquiries  elicited  from 
abroad,  brought  to  this  country  many  orders 
for  goods,  which  without  its  efforts  would 
have  been  placed  ebewhere;  it  has  helped 
scores  of  American  manufacturers  to  estab- 
lish foreign  agencies,  and  has  made  American 
goods  better  known  among  the  right  people 
abroad.  It  has  not  only  made  money  for  its 
patrons  but  has  saved  them  thousands  of  dol- 
lars by  intelligent  direction  and  effort.  The 
value  of  this  service,  as  well  as  all  others  ren- 
dered by  the  Bureau,  depends  largely  on  the 
use  made  of  the  information. 

One  evidence  of  the  far-reaching  policy  of 
the  Museum  in  building  for  the  futiure  is  the 


educational  work  it  is  doing  among  the  school 
children  of  Philadelphia  and  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  Almost  every  school  day 
large  classes  of  pupils  from  the  publi(:  schools 
of  the  city  meet  at  the  Museum  by  appoint- 
ment for*  free  lectures  upon  the  commercial 
aspect  of  different  parts  of  the  world.  These 
taUcs  are  given  by  members  of  the  Museum 
staff  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  countries 
and  topics  treated.  The  stereopticon  is  used 
to  show  the  habits,  character,  occupations, 
and  amusements  of  different  peoples,  and  the 
classes  are  taken  over  the  Museum  and  shown 
the  actual  goods  entering  into  different  lines 
of  the  world's  commerce.  Here  the  children 
see  all  the  commercial  products  of  the  country 
described;  they  learn  how  they  grow,  how 
they  are  gathered,  and  how  shipped  to  mar- 
ket, and  how,  in  the  case  of  manufactured 
goods,  every  stage  of  the  transformation  from 
raw  to  finished  product  is  accomplished. 
That  this  feature  is  popular  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  often  several  lectures  are  ^ven  in 
one  day.  So  important  does  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  regard  this  work  of  education 
that  it  has  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  last  four  years  wherewith  miniature 
museums  are  annually  prepared  and  sent  for 
exhibition  to  public  schools  throughout  the 
state,  thus  enlarging  the  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion hi  geography,  natural  science,  and  com- 
merce. The  exhibits  cost  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  each  to  prepare  and 
include  more  than  three  hundred  specimens 
of  commercial  material,  entering  most  largely 
into  commercial  life.  There  are  four  classes 
of  collections  for  schools  of  different  grades. 
This  valuable  educational  work  should  be 
adopted  by  every  state  in  the  Union.  Its 
origination  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  is  a  step,  and  a  long  step,  in  the 
right  direction  toward  the  much-needed  prep- 
aration in  America  to  reap  the  great  com- 
mercial harvest  of  the  future  in  foreign 
trade. 
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By  RICHARD  MARSH 


CHAPTER  I 


DRIVEN  OUT 


LAIRE  SETON  was  the 
only  child  of  James  Seton, 
a  widower.  Her  mother 
had  died  when  Claire  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  for  the 
next  seven  years  the  girl  kept 
house  for  her  father.  When 
she  was  nineteen  she  went  with  him  for  a  hol- 
iday to  Brighton.  While  they  were  staying 
there  Lucy  Pauncefote,  the  one  friend  she 
had  in  the  world,  fell  ill,  and  begged  she 
would  come  to  see  her.  Claire  went,  leaving 
her  father  behind,  in  the  Brighton  lodgings. 
Lucy  Pauncefote,  who  was  suffering  from 
pneumonia,  became  worse  instead  of  better. 
Claire  stayed,  not  unwillingly — stayed  to  see 
her  friend  die.  The  first  thing  she  learned 
on  her  return  was  that  her  father  had  been 
married  that  morning.  A  florid-looking  per- 
son introduced  herself  to  the  girl  as  her  new 
mother.  Her  father  remained  in  his  room 
till  the  introduction  had  taken  place  and  the 
news  been  broken.  Claire  remembered  the 
woman  as  a  Mrs.  Liddell,  who  had  had  rooms 
beneath  them.  ^ 

That  was  an  uncomfortable  household. 
Mrs.  Liddell  had  a  daughter — a  fact  on  which 
she  had  not  laid  much  stress  until  after  she 
was  Mrs.  Seton.  Nellie  Liddell  was  of  the 
same  age  as  Claire,  but  there  all  resemblance 
ended.  When  she  appeared  upon  the  scene 
it  was  soon  made  obvious  that  the  two  girls 
were  not  likely  to  regard  each  other  with 
sisterly  love.  Nellie  resented  her  mother*s 
remarriage  as  much  as  Claire  resented  her 
father's,  the  difference  being  that  Nellie 
showed  her  resentment  in  much  more  prac- 
tical fashion  than  Claire.  Before  the  recon- 
structed family  had  been  established  a  month 


in  the  house  off  the  Camden  Road  it  had  be- 
come obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Claire  to  continue  to  be  an  inmate  of  her 
father's  home.  After  much  trying  she  found 
a  situation  as  a  "nursery  governess";  in  ex- 
change for  a  wretched  wage  she  became  the 
drudge  of  an  ill-regulated  household,  and  the 
slave  of  five  unmannerly  children.  She  was 
of  a  high  courage,  and  prepared  to  endure 
much  before  she  allowed  herself  to  be  driven 
back  to  what  once  had  been  her  home.  Yet, 
after  some  dreadful  months,  one  day  her  mis- 
tress, in  a  fit  of  hysterical  jealousy,  accusing 
her  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  dismissed  her  at  a 
moment's  notice,  bidding  her  recover  her 
wages  through  the  county  court  if  she  could. 
Practically  penniless,  she  had  no  option  but 
to  return  to  her  father's  house,  if  only  for  a 
night's  shelter. 

Mrs.  Seton  and  her  daughter  were  out  when 
Claire  returned  to  Holly  Villa,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  little  house  in  which  she  had  lived 
practically  her  whole  life  long.  When,  return- 
ing, they  found  her  there,  they  would  have  had 
her  put  out  into  the  street  again  at  once; 
but  this  her  father  would  not  permit.  There 
ensued  a  painful  scene,  such  a  scene  as  Claire 
might  have  dreamed  of  in  some  peculiarly 
unpleasant  nightmare,  but  in  which  she  had 
never  supposed  she  would  figure  in  her  waking 
moments.  Her  father,  roused  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  how  grievously  his  child  had  been  ill 
used,  bent  on  asserting  his  independence  at 
any  and  every  cost,  worked  himself  into  a 
state  of  frenzied  excitement,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  fell  on  the  floor  before  them. 

James  Seton  never  recovered;  that  fit  of  pas- 
sion on  his  daughter's  behalf  sent  him  to  his 
grave.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  dead. 
His  child  was  the  only  mourner  at  his  funeral; 
Mrs.  Seton  and  Nellie  Liddell  stayed  at  home. 
When  Claire  went  back,  in  the  mourning 
coach,  to  Holly  Villa,  she  found  a  red-faced 
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man,  who  informed  her  that  he  was  Mrs. 
Seton's  brother  and  her  father's  solicitor.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  produced  a  document 
which  he  announced  was  her  father's  last  will 
and  testament.  By  it  he  left  everything  he 
died  possessed  of  to  his  second  wife,  absolute- 
ly; it  contained  no  mention  of  his  child. 

That  was  about  five  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  3d.  Claire  was  dazed;  this  last 
blow,  that  her  father  should  have  ignored  her 
existence  in  his  will,  seemed  to  stupefy  her. 
She  went  up  to  the  little  attic  which  she 
was  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  for  that  night 
only.  Her  intention  was,  while  endeavoring 
to  form  some  plan  for  the  future,  to  put  to- 
gether her  belongings;  but  she  soon  realized 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  she  had  no 
belongings.  Her  scanty  wardrobe  was  at  her 
late  situation;  her  mistress  had  not  allowed 
her  to  remain  long  enough  to  enable  her  to 
take  it  away.  That,  of  course,  was  recover- 
able; but  so  far  she  had  not  been  able  to  take 
any  steps  to  regain  it.  Predatory  hands  had 
been  laid  on  such  of  her  possessions  as  she  had 
left  behind  her  at  Holly  ViUa. 

Her  sole  worldly  wealth  was  contained  in  a 
parcel  which  her  father  had  given  her.  Prac- 
tically she  had  been  his  sole  attendant  while 
he  lay  dying  in  bed.  For  the  most  part  he 
had  been  unconscious;  but  at  rare  and,  by 
her,  unexpected  intervals  he  seemed  to  re- 
gain complete  control  of  his  wits;  to  lose  it 
again,  sometimes  after  a  few  seconds,  always 
after  a  minute  or  two.  The  afternoon  be- 
fore he  died  he  had  suddenly  called  her  by 
her  name. 

Startled,  she  ran  to  him. 

Ignoring  the  affectionate  anxiety  which 
flooded  her  eyes,  he  confined  himself  to  what 
evidjcntly  was  the  business  which  occupied 
his  mind. 

"Go  to  the  fireplace;  put  your  hand  up  the 
chimney;  on  the  right-hand  side  you  will  find 
a  brown  paper  parcel.  Bring  it  to  me." 
Asking  no  questions,  she  did  as  he  bade  her, 
wondering.  She  thrust  her  hand  through  the 
narrow  opening  of  the  old-fashioned  register. 
On  the  right  was  something  which,  when  she 
took  it  out,  was  seen  to  be  a  small  brown 
paper  parcel.  She  took  it  to  him.  When  he 
saw  it  in  her  hand  he  said:  "That's  for  you." 
Then,  as  if  fearful  that  she  would  open  it  then 
and  there  to  examine  its  contents,  he  added: 
"Don't  let  them  see  it — hide  it;  it's  yours." 

The  packet  remained  unopened  till  she 
was  alone  in  her  attic  on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 


She  had  forgotten  its  existence,  coming  on  it 
by  chance  in  a  comer  of  an  almost  empty 
drawer.  She  found  that  it  contained  odds 
and  ends  of  her  mother's  jewehy:  her  gold 
watch,  a  long  gold  chain,  a  brooch,  a  couple 
of  rings,  a  bracelet,  various  other  trifles  of  the 
sort  which  some  women  prize — nothing  cf 
much  value.  The  whole  contents  of  the  par- 
cel would  hardly  have  fetched  a  ten-pound 
note;  yet  she  was  glad  to  think  that  her  father 
had  not  forgotten  her  altogether.  Tears  came 
to  her  eyes  as  she  fondled  first  one  thing  and 
then  another. 

All  at  once  the  door  opened  to  admit  Nellie 
Liddell.  Instinctively  Claire  crumpled  up 
the  sheet  of  paper;  but  the  other's  eyes  were 
sharp  ones. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  she  asked. 
Then,  turning,  she  called  down  the  staircase, 
"Mother,  come  here!" 

Claire  stood  up. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  leave  my  room  ?  " 
she  said. 

"Your  room?  I'll  show  you  if  it's  your 
room."  Mrs.  Seton  came  panting  up  the 
stairs.  "Mother,  you  remember  the  watch 
and  chain  Mr.  Seton  gave  you,  and  the  rings 
and  things,  which  you  couldn't  find  anywhere  ? 
I  believe  she's  got  them  in  that  paper." 

Without  a  word  Mrs.  Seton  moved  toward 
Claire,  who  retreated  trembling. 

"Don't  come  near  me!"  she  exclaimed. 
"They  were  my  mother's.  My  father  gave 
them  to  me." 

Mrs.  Seton  snatched  at  the  paper  she  was 
holding;  the  contents  fell  to  the  floor.  A 
shameful  scene  ensued:  mother  and  daughter 
assailing  her  as  if  she  were  some  unmention- 
able thing;  charging  her  with  theft  as  if  it 
were  the  least  of  her  crimes. 

The  gurl  was  inarticulate  before  them;  her 
heart  was  thumping  against  her  ribs.  '  Pres- 
ently she  was  conscious  that  she  was  going 
down  the  stairs,  though  she  scarcely  knew  how 
or  why;  then  that  she  was  out  in  the  street, 
and  that  the  house  door  had  been  banged 
against  her. 

CHAPTER  II 

NO.  ss 

She  still  wore  the  clothes  in  which  she  had 
attended  her  father's  funeral.  They  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  mourning,  but  they  were  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  she  could  manage. 
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Although  it  seemed  an  eternity  since  she 
stood  by  her  father's  grave,  and  was,  in  fact, 
some  hours,  she  had  removed  nothing.  She 
did  not  know  what  time  it  was,  but  out  in  the 
street  it  was  dark.  She  was  like  a  person  in 
a  dream;  it  seemed  that  the  things  which  had 
happened  to  her  could  not  have  happened  had 
she  been  awake;  they  were  so  monstrous,  so 
incredible;  somewhere  there  must  be  some 
horrible  mistake.  Her  impulse  was  to  return 
to  the  house  and  batter  the  door  down.  Then 
her  pride  intervened. 

She  started  walking.  She  never  knew 
where  she  walked  that  night.  Afterwards  it 
was  as  if  she  had  moved  through  a  mist, 
aimlessly,  blindly,  on  and  on.  As  she  went 
she  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts,  to  form  some 
plan  of  action.  Then  suddenly  it  was  borne 
in  on  her  that  she  had  come  away  without 
money — absolutely  penniless.  When  she  re- 
alized that  this  was  so  she  began  to  tremble 
so  violently  that  she  had  to  clutch  at  the  rail- 
ings of  a  house  which  she  was  passing  to 
prevent  herself  from  falling.  A  voice  ad- 
dressed her  from  behind.  Glancing  round, 
she  saw  that  a  man  was  standing  close  beside 
her,  that  he  addressed  her  with  an  air  of 
familiarity  while  he  smiled.  What  he  said 
she  did  not  know;  she  only  knew  that  he 
frightened  her.  She  broke  from  him  at  a  run ; 
the  fact  that  he  laughed  as  she  went  made  her 
run  still  faster.  All  at  once  she  found  herself 
sitting  on  a  friendly  doorstep,  panting  for 
breath,  more  tremulous  than  ever;  she  did  not 
know  how  she  got  there,  but  she  had  gained 
that  doorstep  in  the  nick  of  time.  A  con- 
stable came  up. 

"Now,  young  woman,"  he  inquired, 
"what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

Somehow  she  was  not  afraid  of  him.     She 
answered  quite  simply: 
I  am  resting." 

If  you're  tired,  why  don't  you  go  home? 
You  can't  stop  there;  you  know  that  very  well. 
Now  then,  move  on — ^if  you  don't  want  to  get 
into  trouble." 

His  tone,  though  peremptory,  was  not  un- 
friendly. Standing  up,  she  did  as  he  bade 
her,  conscious  that  he  remained  motionless, 
watching  her  as  she  went. 

Then  she  found  herself  in  a  great  street. 
Although  the  shops  were  shut,  compared  to 
what  she  had  just  come  from  everything  was 
a  blaze  of  light.  The  road  seemed  crowded 
with  vehicles  of  all  sorts  and  kinds;  the  pave- 
ment seemed  thronged  with  pedestrians.    She 
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was  aware  that  people  eyed  her  with  uncom- 
fortable glances.  Some  spoke  to  her — both 
men  and  women.  She  did  act  know  what 
they  said;  she  did  not  pause  to  listen;  the  fact 
that  strangers  ventured  to  address  her  at  all 
filled  her  with  acute  distress.  She  was  becom- 
ing momentarily  more  frightened.  In  desper- 
ation she  went  round  the  first  comer  she  came 
to,  away  from  the  glare  and  the  crowds.  Im- 
mediately she  was  in  a  different  world;  the 
streets  were  narrow;  there  were  few  lights,  and 
fewer  people. 

She  began  to  ask  herself  how  long  this  was 
to  continue,  this  purposeless  tramping.  Since 
she  could  not  follow  the  policeman's  advice 
and  go  home,  what  did  she  propose  to  do? 
Without  money  to  pay  for  a  lodging,  without  a 
friend  to  go  to,  even  had  she  felt  disposed  to 
thrust  herself  upon  a  friend  at  that  hour,  in 
that  plight,  the  alternatives  seemed  few.  She 
could  not  walk  about  the  streets  all  night;  at 
least  it  appeared  to  her  that  she  could  not. 
What  could  she  do?  Certainly  she  could  not 
walk  much  longer,  if  only  for  physical  reasons. 
She  began  to  be  so  tired  and  himgry  that  she 
could  with  difiiculty  drag  one  foot  after  the 
other.  She  had  scarcely  eaten  anything  all 
day.  All  at  once  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
starving;  she  would  have  welcomed  a  crust  of 
bread.  Faint  for  want  of  food,  exhausted  by 
walking,  worn  out  by  mental  stress  and  strain, 
fatigue  came  on  her  from  all  sides.  She 
leaned  against  a  lamp-post,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  its  support,  partly  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  her  whereabouts;  she  felt  that  if 
she  knew  where  she  was  it  would  be  some- 
thing. 

All  she  learned  was  that  she  was  facing  a 
terrace  of  good-sized  houses;  they  stretched 
in  an  unbroken  row  in  front  of  her — ^solid, 
respectable,  imiform,  four  or  five  storied. 
Immediately  in  front  of  her  was  the  door  of 
one  of  them;  she  could  see  the  number — ^33; 
the  two  threes  stared  at  her  across  the  pave- 
ment. She  noticed  what  a  decorous-looking 
door  it  was,  painted  an  immaculate  dark 
green;  the  brass  fittings  shining  at  her  like 
burnished  gold.  The  purity  of  the  steps  was 
in  keeping  with  the  door;  they  could  hardly 
have  looked  whiter. 

What  was  that  on  the  pavement  just  in 
front  of  them?  Something  which  gleamed. 
She  moved  forward  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
a  chain  bag,  large  enough  to  be  used  both  as  a 
hand  bag  and  a  purse.  It  looked  as  if  it  were 
made  of  gold.      Its  contents  bulged  it  out. 
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Claire  pressed  the  spring;  it  came  open.  With- 
in were  stones  which  sparkled.  Claire  took 
something  out.  It  was  a  necklace.  How  it 
sparkled  in  the  gaslight !  Was  it  of  diamonds  ? 
If  so  it  was  of  great  value.  In  the  bag  were 
more  stones;  of  the  same  kind;  of  different 
kinds.  What  did  it  mean?  How  came  the 
bag  there?  Stuffed  with  jewels!  By  what 
chance  had  it  come  into  her  hands?  Who 
— ^and  where — ^was  the  owner? 

Replacing  the  necklace,  closing  the  bag, 
Claire  looked  about  her.  Not  a  creature  was 
in  sight.  Turning  to  make  sure,  her  foot 
struck  against  something  on  the  pavement, 
something  metallic,  which  emitted  a  faint 
ringing  sound  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
stones.  Stooping  to  see  what  it  was,  she  per- 
ceived that  it  was  a  key.  When  she  had  it 
between  her  fingers  she  saw  that  it  was  a 
latchkey;  with  a  long  and  very  slender  stem — 
a  latchkey  of  unusual  construction. 

Both  the  bag  and  the  key  lay  right  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  of  No.  33.  She  looked  round 
at  the  door,  struck  by  a  sudden  whimsical 
idea.  She  advanced  the  key  toward  the  tiny 
keyhole;  it  adjusted  itself  with  almost  ominous 
facility;  she  gave  it  a  twist;  the  door  was  open. 
The  quickness,  the  ease,  with  which  the  thing 
had  happened  appealed  to  the  curious  mood 
which  she  was  in.  She  laughed,  oddly,  as  if 
at  some  queer  jest.  She  pressed  the  joke  still 
farther.  Pushing  the  door  wider  open,  she 
stepped  into  the  hall  which  it  revealed.  As 
she  did  so  she  must  have  touched  the  door 
with  her  elbow  as  she  passed;  because,  with- 
out warning,  unexpectedly,  it  shut  behind  her, 
with  a  faint,  hollow,  booming  noise,  which 
seemed  to  sound  right  through  the  silent 
house. 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  BLUE  VEIL 

The  only  light  in  the  hall  came  from  the 
street  gas  lamp,  through  the  narrow  pane  of 
glass  over  the  top  of  the  door;  it  shone  on 
the  stone  steps  of  a  staircase  which  was  at  the 
other  end.  Between  Claire  and  the  staircase 
all  was  dark;  in  her  tremulous  state,  when  the 
noise  made  by  the  closing  door  had  died  away, 
the  stillness  seemed  uncanny.  Already  she 
regretted  having  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
try  the  key  in  the  keyhole;  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  been  caught  in  a  trap.  She  turned  to  re- 
open the  door  and  escape,  but  found  it  not  an 


easy  thing  to  do.  Apparently  it  was  like  the 
entrance  to  a  trap;  being  once  shut,  it  was  not 
to  be  opened  by  the  victim  it  had  caught.  It 
seemed  that  it  was  fitted  not  only  with  a 
patent  latchkey,  but  also  with  a  patent  lock, 
the  mystery  of  which  was  beyond  her.  The 
darkness  was  against  her;  she  could  not  see 
what  kind  of  lock  it  was;  her  helpless  fumbling 
was  unavailing;  getting  in  had  been  easy; 
getting  out  was  quite  another  matter;  she 
realized  that,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  she 
was  a  prisoner  in  an  unknown  house. 

She  felt  that  she  must  sit  down;  she  could 
stand  no  longer.  Groping  her  way  as  best  she 
could,  she  came  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  bench, 
on  which  she  sat  and  shivered,  trying  to  regain 
her  presence  of  mind.  However  appearances 
might  be  against  her,  she  had  been  guilty  of 
no  crime.  Even  suppose  some  one  was  to 
come  and  find  her  sitting  there,  she  had  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  her 
presence.  She  had  foimd  the  bag  of  jewels, 
which  she  still  gripped  tightly,  in  front  of  the 
house,  together  with  the  key.  Her  one  desire 
was  to  find  the  owner  of  the  bag;  the  inference 
was  that  it  belonged  to  some  one  in  the  house; 
if  that  were  so  alt  would  be  well — she  had 
earned  the  owner's  gratitude.  All  the  same 
she  was  conscious  of  a  horrid  sensation  that, 
unwittingly,  she  had  become  a  criminal.  If  it 
were  not  so  dark;  if  it  only  were  light  enough 
to  enable  her  to  understand  the  working  of  the 
lock,  so  that  she  might  get  out  of  the  house 
while  there  still  was  time! 

Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a 
sound  like  that  made  by  the  cracking  of  a 
whip.  It  seemed  to  come  from  quite  close  to 
where  she  was  sitting;  certainly  from  not 
many  feet  away.  Claire  stood  up,  trembling 
more  than  ever.  If,  as  she  was  convinced, 
the  soimd  had  come  from  somewhere  near 
her,  then  the  probability  was  that  some  one  in 
the  house  was  still  up  and  about;  in  which 
case  she  had  better  make  her  presence  known 
before  it  was  ignominiously  discovered.  She 
moved  eagerly  forward.  Her  eyes  had  be- 
come sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  gloom  to 
enable  her  to  distinguish  dimly  her  surround- 
ings. She  felt  sure  that  the  sound  had  come 
from  somewhere  just  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  probably  from  a  room  on  the  left. 
She  could  just  make  out  the  outline  of  a  door; 
found  the  handle,  turned  it — ^the  door  was 
open.  Contrary  to  her  expectation,  the  room 
beyond  was  pitch  dark — ^much  darker  than 
the  hall.    Believing  that  some  one  was  in  the 
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room,  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  lighted;  the  pall-like  blackness  took- 
her  aback.  Yet  she  had  a  notion  that  some 
one  was  in  the  room,  in  spite  of  the  darkness. 
She  thought  that  she  heard  some  one  moving. 
She  listened,  and  had  an  idea  that  some  one 
was  listening-  to  her.  There  was  a  pungent 
smell,  which  irritated  her  throat,  disposing 
her  to  cough.  Then  she  inquired,  still  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway : 

"Is  anyone  in  there?"  None  answered. 
Yet  she  was  surer  than  ever  that  some  one  was 
in  there.  She  ventured  on  a  bold  assertion. 
"It's  no  use;  I  know  you  are  there.  Why 
don't  you  speak?" 

Her  boldness  was  rewarded.  Instantly  the 
room  was  all  in  radiance;  half  a  dozen  electrio 
globes  were  gleaming.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
reception  room  of  some  sort — ^not  very  large. 
Facing  Claire,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  a  woman  was  standing.  Near  her  was 
an  electric  switch,  which  she  had  doubtless 
just  manipulated.  She  was  probably  rather 
above  the  height  of  the  average  female,  a  fact 
which  was  accentuated  by  the  long  dark  coat 
she  wore.  She  wore  a  felt  hat,  which  was 
enveloped  in  a  dark  blue  motor  veil,  which 
was  so  thick  that  it  almost  wholly  obscured 
her  features.  Claire  could  not  make  out  if 
she  was  dark  or  fair,  old  or  young.  Her  voice 
revealed  that  she  was  a  woman  of  breeding. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  demanded,  in  tones 
which  suggested  that  she  was  more  used  to 
command  than  to  obey. 

"  I  am  Claire  Seton." 

"And  who's  Claire  Seton?  And  what's 
Claire  Seton  doing  here?" 

"I  found  this  bag  on  the  pavement  in 
front,  and  the  latchkey.     Is  the  bag  yours?" 

The  other  moved  half  a  step  forward. 

"No;  the  bag  is  not  mine.  How  did  you 
get  into  the  house?" 

"With  the  latchkey.  I  put  it  into  the  key- 
hole, and  it  turned." 

"Did  it?  By  itself,  or  with  your  aid? 
Yoxir  tale  sounds  thin;  I'll  ascertain  how 
much  of  it  is  true.  If  you'll  come  into  the 
room  I'll  make  inquiries." 

Claire  moved  forward  into  the  room  as  the 
other  passed  out,  closing  the  door  behind  her 
as  she  went.  Left  alone,  to  wait  for  she  knew 
not  what,  the  girl  began  to  wonder.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  noise  she  had  heard? 
What  was  the  acrid  odor  which  still  afflicted 
her  nostrils  ?  What  had  the  woman,  attired  in 
such  a  costume,  been  doing  in  the  room  all  by 


herself  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  which  caused 
her  to  plunge  it  into  darkness  the  moment 
some  one  else  came  near?  Had  she  been  by 
herself? 

Not  only  did  Claire  doubt  it,  but  all  at  once 
it  was  borne  in  on  her  that  she  herself  was  not 
alone  in  the  room.  She  had  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that  not  only  had  the  woman  had 
a  companion,  but  that  the  companion  had 
been  left  behind.  It  was  an  uncanny  feeling 
to  have,  considering  that  the  room  was  all  in 
light,  and  that  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
What  kind  of  a  companion  could  it  have  been? 
In  uncertain  tones  she  asked  a  question  of  the 
apparently  vacant  space: 

" Is — is  anyone  in  the  room? " 

Though  no  one  replied,  she  was  not  con- 
vinced. She  began  to  peer  under  tables; 
behind  and  under  chairs;  in  places  where 
no  one  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
concealed;  until,  as  she  approached  the  win- 
dow, she  saw  something  lying  on  the  floor, 
peeping  from  behind  the  curtains.  She 
snatched  it  up.  It  was  a  revolver.  Then 
she  began  to  understand.  It  had  recently 
been  discharged — ^that  was  the  cause  of  the 
noise — and  the  smell;  but  at  what  had  it 
been  aimed?  With  a  sudden  sense  of  ap- 
proaching horror  she  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
and  understood  better.  Behind  it,  on  the 
floor,  lay  a  woman — still. 

As,  in  a  state  of  approaching  stupefaction, 
she  bent  over  her,  as  yet  realizing  nothing 
except  that  it  was  a  woman  and  her  utter  still- 
ness, the  room  door  opened  behind  her.  She 
turned,  supposing,  hazily,  that  the  first  woman 
had  come  back  again.  But  she  had  not;  it 
was  not  a  woman  who  had  opened  the  door,  it 
was  a  man  in  a  dressing  gown,  an  elderly  man, 
visibly  perturbed.  He  stared  at  Claire  as  if 
she  was  the  strangest  thing  he  had  ever  seen: 
then  demanded,  in  staccato  tones: 

"Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

How  what  inunediately  occurred  did  occur 
Claire  never  perfectly  understood.  In  the 
horror  of  the  discovery  she  had  made,  she  had 
forgotten  that  she  was  holding  a  revolver;  the 
stranger's  unlooked-for  entry  did  not  serve  to 
bring  it  to  her  recollection.  In  any  case,  she 
had  never  touched  a  revolver  in  her  life  be- 
fore, and  had  no  idea  how  easily  some  of  the 
modem  weapons  can  be  fired.  When  the 
stranger  addressed  her  she  raised  her  hands; 
that  moment  the  revolver,  which  was  in  her 
right  hand,  went  off.    The  man  gave  a  shout 
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which  was  expressive  of  surprise  rather  than 
pain. 

"  YouVe  shot  me!"  he  cried.  As  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  clapping  his  hauds  to  his  side, 
other  men  came  rushing  in.  One  made 
straight  for  her — a  tall,  bold-faced  man,  with 
powder  on  his  hair. 

"  You  devil ! "  he  said.  "  Drop  that  gun ! " 
She  let  the  revolver  fall,  though  whether  it  was 
because  he  bade  her,  or  of  her  own  volition, 
was  not  clear.  Whereupon  he  sprang  at  her, 
and  with  his  huge  hand  took  her  by  the  throat 
as  if  she  were  some  vile  thing,  nearly  choking 
the  life  out  of  her  before  he  perceived  what 
it  was  that  he  was  doing.  When  he  relaxed 
his  hold  it  was  to  insult  her.  "It  would 
serve  you  right  if  I  were  to  twist  your  neck;  it 
would  be  saving  the  hangman  a  job." 

Then  he  shook  her  as  if  she  were  a  misbe- 
having cur.  Some  one  was  leaning  over  the 
woman  who  was  lying  on  the  floor. 

"Sir  John,"  he  observed,  choosing  words 
which  seemed  singularly  discreet  in  that 
moment  of  agitation,  "I  fear  that  something 
has  happened  to  her  ladyship." 

The  elderly  man  came  limping  across  the 
room.     He  knelt  at  the  woman's  side. 

"Elaine,"  he  asked,  "what  has  she  done  to 
you?" 

His  tones  had  an  effect  on  her  like  nothing 
which  had  passed  before;  to  the  general  sur- 
prise she  spoke — ^in  a  voice  which  was  un- 
naturally low,  but  which  was  audible  to  every- 
one in  the  room. 

"She  shot  me."  After  a  brief  interval  she 
repeated  her  words,  with  an  evident  eflFort,  a 
painful  pause  between  each.     "She — shot — 


me. 


» 


Then  she  was  still;  ^nd  all  were  still;  the 
silence  being  broken  by  the  elderly  man,  who 
spoke  with  a  catch  in  his  voice. 

"I  fear — she's  dead." 


CHAPTER  IV 

LOCKED  UP 

To  Claire  it  continued  to  be  like  some 
dreadful  nightmare  in  which  she  had  to  endure 
all  things  helplessly,  but  from  which  she  could 
not  awake.  Two  great,  strong  men  held  her 
arms,  each  with  his  two  hands,  gripping  hard, 
as  if  fearful  that  at  any  moment  she  might 
display  incredible  strength  in  her  frenzied  ef- 
forts to  escape.     Other  men  apf)eared,  among 


them  two  policemen,  who  were  presently 
joined  by  a  superior  officer,  to  whom  the 
elderly  man  said: 

"I  fear  this  woman  has  murdered  my  wife; 
I  know  she  tried  to  murder  me." 

One  of  the  policemen  interposed : 

"I've  seen  this  woman  before  to-m'ght;  she 
was  on  the  doorstep;  I  thought  her  manner 
was  suspicious  then;  I  wondered  if  she  had 
any  designs  upon  the  place." 

She  was  taken  out  of  the  house  between  the 
two  constables,  each  of  them  holding  one  of 
her  arms  with  both  his  hands.  A  four- 
wheeler  was  standing  by  the  curb.  As  they 
thrust  her  into  it  the  driver  said  to  the  superior 
officer: 

•  *  *  What's  she  been  up  to  ?  I  saw  her  go  into 
this  house  with  another  woman,  and  I  won- 
dered what  her  game  was  then." 

The  officer  asked: 

"How  long  ago  was  that?'* 

"Perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps 
twenty  minutes;  I  know  I'd  just  put  down  a 
fare  and  was  looking  for  another  when  I  saw 
a  female  come  out  of  No.  ^^ .  I  was  just  mak- 
ing for  her  when  this  one  came  tearing  up  and 
seemed  to  drive  the  other  right  back  into  the 
house.  As  I  say,  I  wondered  what  she  was  up 
to." 

"You  are  sure  it  was  the  same  woman?" 

"Quite  sure.  I  took  particular  notice  of 
her,  because  I  felt  that  she'd  perhaps  done 
me  out  of  a  fare." 

"Very  good."  He  addressed  one  of  his 
subordinates.  "Get  his  number  when  you 
reach  the  station,  and  see  that  a  note's  taken 
of  his  statement.     OflF  you  go." 

Off  they  went,  Claire  sitting  with  one  police- 
man at  her  side,  and  another  immediately  op- 
posite.  They  pressed  her  so  closely  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  move.  It  was  a 
grewsome  ride,  the  second  she  had  had  that 
day.  The  first  had  been  to  follow  her  father 
to  his  last  resting  place,  this  one  was  to  jail. 
It  seemed  that  the  policeman  beside  her  was 
the  one  who  had  found  her  sitting  on  the  door- 
step. It  added  to  her  bewilderment  to  learn 
that  she  had  actually  been  sitting  on  the  door- 
step of  No.  33,  to  which  she  afterwards  uncon- 
sciously returned,  with  such  a  tragic  result. 
Neither  of  the  officers  showed  any  disposition 
toward  severity;  they  seemed  to  regard  the 
business  from  a  jx)int  of  view  of  their  own, 
which  was  almost  a  humorous  one.  To 
Claire  this  attitude  of  theirs  seemed  to  make 
her  position  still  more  dreadful;  they  so  ob- 
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viously  took  it  for  granted  that  she  deserved 
to  be  where  she  was;  they  spoke  to  her  good- 
naturedly  enough,  but  as  if  she  were  some- 
thing lower  than  they  were.  Said  the  police- 
man at  her  side: 

**I  told  you  you'd  get  into  trouble  if  you 
weren't  careful;  you  can't  say  I  didn't  warn 
you,  now  can  you  ?    And  here  you  are  I " 

She  was  silent;  at  that  moment  she  could 
not  have  answered  him  to  save  her  life.  A 
sound  came  from  her  like  a  furtive  sigh;  it 
spoke  of  an  agony  which  was  beyond  their 
knowledge. 

When  she  reached  the  station  house  shame 
was  piled  on  to  shame.  The  two  policemen 
held  her  in  front  of  a  hole  in  the  wall  while  the 
charge  was  taken.  They  asked  her  name, 
her  age.  When  she  said  she  was  nineteen 
the  officers  looked  at  her  and  at  each  other. 
She  was  then  asked  what  money  she  had; 
when  she  said  she  had  nothing  they  eyed  her 
again,  this  time  with  a  suspicion  of  a  grin. 
She  was  led  to  a  cell,  at  whose  open  door  a 
woman  was  standing.  The  woman  entered 
with  her,  pulling  the  heavy  door  to  as  they 
entered.  She  was  about  forty  years  of  age; 
big,  broad-shouldered,  erect,  with  a  square, 
resolute  face.  She  said  curtly  when  they 
were  in: 

"Take  your  things  oflf." 

Claire  looked  at  her  askance,  not  realizing 
what  she  meant,  or  even  if  the  command  was 
addressed  to  her.  The  woman,  seeming  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  girl's  mood  was 
contumacious,  repeated  her  order  in  plainer 
language. 

"Strip!    I've  got  to  search  youl" 

The  blood  dyed  Claire's  face.  She  shrank 
back,  almost  more  moved  by  the  woman's 
words  and  manner  than  by  all  which  had  gone 
before;  it  seemed  to  her  unthinkable  that  she 
should  so  suddenly  have  been  reduced  to  this. 
The  other,  continuing  to  regard  her  with  im- 
movable coimtenance,  reiterated  her  in- 
junctions. 

"Now  then!  I've  got  no  time  to  waste! 
Take  your  things  off,  or  am  I  to  take  them  off 
for  you?" 

As  the  girl  removed  garment  after  garment 
the  searcher  snatched  each  from  her,  as  if  she 
feared  she  would  play  some  trick  with  it  if 
she  allowed  it  to  reKiain  a  moment  in  her 
hands.  Then,  as  the  girl  shivered  with  shame, 
the  other  examined  each  garment  rapidly, 
minutely,  throwing  each  one  back  to  her  so 
soon,  apparently,  as  she  was  satisfied  that 


there  was  nothing  about  it  in  any  way  re- 
markable. When,  however,  she  came  to  the 
frock  it  was  another  matter.  Something  on 
one  sleeve  and  on  her  skirt  caught  her  keen 
eyes. 

"Have  you  got  another  dress?"  she  asked. 
Claire  shook  her  head.  "Then  you'll  have  to 
wear  one  of  ours.  You  can't  have  this;  it'll 
be  wanted  for  evidence.  Let  me  see  your 
hands."  Claire  held  them  out,  turning  diem 
over  in  obedience  to  orders.  The  woman 
opened  the  door  with  a  key  which  hung  from  a 
chain  attached  to  her  belt.  She  called  to  some 
one.  An  officer  appeared.  "Have  you  seen 
her  right  hand?"  the  searcher  asked  him. 
Then  she  said  to  Claire,  "Hold  out  your  hands 
again." 

Claire  had  resumed  all  her  garments  with 
the  exception  of  the  confiscated  frock.  She 
was  painfully  conscious  of  its  absence  as  she 
once  more  held  out  her  hands  for  the  man's 
inspection.  Taking  the  right  hand  in  his  right 
hand,  he  turned  it  over  and  over,  then  said  as 
he  held  it  palm  upward: 

"That's  blood.    How  did  it  get  there?" 

The  girl  was  speechless.  In  the  haste  of  her 
departure  from  what  had  been  her  father's 
home,  she  had  come  away  without  gloves. 
Both  hands  were  soiled;  on  the  right  were  dark 
red  stains,  which  she  i>erceived  for  the  first 
time.  The  officer  asked  the  searcher,  "Have 
you  found  any  more  of  it?" 

"  It's  all  over  her  dress.  She'll  have  to  have 
one  of  ours." 

The  officer  turned  again  to  Claire. 

"You  see — ^that's  blood  on  your  hand. 
Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  of  how  it 
got  there?"  It  seemed  as  if  her  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  her  mouth  and  her  heart  was 
frozen  within  her.  He  pressed  her  again. 
"You  understand?  The  fact  that  there  was 
blood  on  your  hand  at  the  time  of  your  arrest 
will  be  mentioned  in  evidence,  so  that  if  you 
wish  to  give  any  explanation  of  how  it  came 
there  you  had  better  do  so." 

Seeing  that  the  girl  was  still  silent,  the  of- 
ficer went  out,  followed  by  the  woman  with 
the  dress  over  her  arm.  Shortiy  the  door  was 
opened  again  and  a  dress  was  thrown  in,  of 
coarse,  dark  blue  serge,  with  the  broad  arrow 
stamped  all  over  it.  Claire  ignored  its  arrival, 
being  brought  to  a  state  in  which  her  faculty 
of  observation  was  dormant;  almost  anything 
might  have  happened,  yet  have  remained  un- 
noticed by  her.  Those  stains  on  her  right 
hand  had  for  her  a  terrible  fascination.    She 
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stared  at  them  with  eyes  of  horror,  then  hid 
them  behind  her,  then  brought  them  back  to 
stare  again.  She  found  it  difl&cult  to  realize 
that  they  were  stains  of  blood — ^the  life  blood 
of  another  woman,  jvho  had  been  done  to 
death  such  a  little  time  ago. 


CHAPTER  V 

MR.    LEONARD  CLEETHORPES 

In  the  morning,  they  permitted  her  to  wash 
herself  in  a  small  tin  pannikin,  which  con- 
tained perhaps  a  quart  of  water.  What  a 
relief  it  was  to  wash  off  that  stain — they  even 
suffered  her  to  do  that — ^but  though,  in  a 
physical  sense,  her  pretty  hand  was  white  and 
clean,  it  seemed  to  her  that  always,  with  some 
uncanny  eye  of  the  mind,  she  would  see  that 
smudge  on  it.  Also  they  allowed  her  to  do 
her  hair,  after  a  fashion,  without  a  glass,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  remains  of  a  penny  comb. 
When  it  came  to  putting  on  the  blue  serge 
dress  which  they  had  given  her,  to  take  the 
place  of  her  owii,  she  could  not  do  it.  The 
grim  broad  arrows  with  which  it  was  branded 
made  her  soul  quail  within  her.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  putting  it  on  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  admission  that  that  garb  of  shame 
was  her  proper  apparel.  Presently  when  the 
female  searcher  entered,  with  what  was  meant 
to  be  her  breakfast,  the  girl  stood  up,  the 
dress  in  her  hand. 

"Why  must  I  wear  this?"  she  asked. 

"What  else  have  you  got  to  wear?" 

"  Why  can't  I  wear  my  own  frock  ?  You've 
no  right  to  take  it  from  me.  I  want  to  wear  it." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense.  There  are  stains  of 
blood  upon  it;  it'll  be  used  as  evidence  against 
you.  If  you'll  tell  us  who  your  friends  are 
we'll  let  them  know,  and  perhaps  they'll  send 
you  something  you  can  wear." 

"My  friends!" 

The  girl  shrank  back. 

"Tell  us  where  your  father  lives — or  your 
mother — a  relation — a,  friend — ^anyone  who 
knows  you." 

The  idea  of  revealing,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  for  such  a  purpose,  her  plight  to  Mrs. 
Seton  or  her  daughter  did  not  commend  itself 
to  her. 

"I  have  no  friends." 

"Then  tell  us  where  you  live;  I  suppose 
you've  some  clothes  there;  we'll  send  and  get 
them." 


The  girl  shook  her  head. 

*  *  What  does  that  mean  ?  That  you  haven't 
an  address,  or  that  you'd  rather  not  say  what 
it  is?  You  needn't,  mind,  if  you  don't  want  to. 
I'm  only  asking  for  your  own  sake." 

Again  Claire  shook  her  head;  she  dared  not 
trust  herself  to  speak. 

"Very  well,  keep  your  own  counsel  if  you 
like,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me;  only  if  you 
don't  want  to  wear  that  dress,  what  are  you 
to  wear?  Unless  you  mean  to  go  into  court 
as  you  are;  you'd  cut  a  pretty  figure  if  you 
did." 

"Into  court?"  The  words  came  like  a 
faint  echo. 

"  Yes,  into  court,  of  course.  There'll  be  a 
coach  and  pair  waiting  to  take  you  to  the 
police  court  in  a  few  minutes,  so  if  you  take 
my  advice  you'll  slip  into  that  dress  without 
any  fuss.  Here's  your  breakfast.  If  you 
want  anything  else  you'll  have  to  pay  for  it." 

The  woman  went.  Breakfast  consisted  of 
three  slices  of  bread  and  butter  piled  on  top 
of  a  mug,  in  which  was  some  tea  mixed  with 
milk  and  sugar.  Claire  wanted  nothing  either 
to  eat  or  drink,  although  it  was  so  long  since 
she  had  had  any  food;  yet  she  sipped  at  the  tea 
in  the  vague  hope  that  she  might  derive  from 
it  some  benefit.  But  she  did  not  like  it; 
she  found  it  hard  to  swallow.  The  bread 
and  butter  she  left  untouched.  Then,  after 
momentary  cogitation,  she  donned  the  blue 
serge  dress,  shuddering  as  she  settled  it  about 
her  slender  form.  To  add  to  its  drawbacks, 
as  a  fit  it  was  grotesque;  it  had  been  made  for 
a  much  bulkier  person  than  she  was.  But  she 
appreciated  the  logic  of  the  searcher's  words 
—-if  she  did  not  wear  that,  what  would  she 
wear?  Especially  as  it  seemed  that  she  was 
about  to  be  taken  to  the  police  court.  That 
prospect  filled  her  with  sufficient  pertiu'bation. 
At  the  idea  of  appearing  in  such  a  place  in  her 
petticoat  she  became  hot  and  cold  all  over. 

It  seemed  to  her  a  very  long  few  minutes, 
the  interval  which  ensued  before  they  fetched 
her.  At  last  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
an  official  voice  exclaimed: 

"Now  then!  out  you  come!" 

And  out  she  went,  a  strange  figure  in  that 
hideous,  overlarge  serge  dress. 

"This  way!" 

A  constable,  taking  her  by  the  arm,  led  her 
quickly  out  into  the  street,  across  the  pave- 
ment to  where  a  dreadful-looking  vehicle  was 
standing.  A  second  constable,  standing  by 
the  open  door,  half  pushed,  half  hoisted  her 
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into  it.    A  narrow  passage  led  down,  the 
center.    Here  a  third  constable  was  waiting. 

"In  here!"  he  cried. 

Almost  before  she  knew  it,  she  was  thrust 
into  a'  sort  of  tiny  cupboard  and  a  door  was 
banged  upon  her.  It  was  just  large  enough 
to  permit  her  to  stand  upright.  Coming  out 
of  the  bright  daylight  it  was  almost  dark,  the 
only  light  entering  through  a  grating  which 
looked  out  up>on  the  center  passage.  It  was 
some  moments  before  Claire  appreciated  her 
surroundings.  She  only  discovered  that  there 
was  a  seat  on  one  side  of  her  den  when  the 
vehicle,  suddenly  starting,  precipitated  her 
on  it. 

The  journey  was  not  a  long  one.  The  ve- 
hicle stopped.  The  noise  instantiy  ceased. 
There  were  sounds  of  doors  opening  and 
of  hurrying  feet.  Presently  the  door  was 
opened;  she  was  rapidly  conducted  across  the 
pavement  into  a  flagged  courtyard  and  into 
stjU  another  cell.  She  was  dimly  conscious, 
in  the  brief  glimpse  she  had  of  the  street,  that 
the  footpath  was  thronged  with  people,  who 
broke  into  exclamations  as  she  was  hiuried 
between  a  double  line  of  policemen,  who  kept 
a  passage  clear.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  kept  an  interminable  time  waiting  in 
that  cell;  a  dreary  time.  It  was  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  positive  relief  that  she  hailed  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  the  curt  official  order: 

"Come  this  way!" 

She  had  only  taken  afew  hurried  steps  when 
she  found  herself  in  a  good-sized  but  queerly 
arranged  room,  standing  on  a  raised  ledge, 
which  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  be- 
fore a  number  of  people.  Her  knees  seemed 
giving  way  beneath  her;  she  did  not  dare  to 
move  for  fear  of  stumbling;  things  were  swim- 
ming round  her.  She  was  only  clearly  con- 
scious of  two  facts:  one  was  that  a  policeman 
of  some  sort  was  talking  glibly  to  the  elderly 
gentleman  who  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table 
on  the  platform  in  front  of  her.  She  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about;  nor  did  she 
in  the  least  want  to  know.  The  other  fact  of 
which  she  was  conscious  was  that  a  gentleman 
who  was  seated  immediately  in  front  of 
where  she  was  standing  seemed  never  to  take 
his  eyes  from  off  her  face.  Not  that  there  was 
an3rthing  singular  in  this.  She  was  hazily 
aware  that  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  fixed 
on  her  practically  all  the  time.  But  there  was 
a  peculiar  quality  about  this  gentleman's  gaze 
which  seemed  to  commend  him  particularly 
to  her  notice.    It  was  not  only  that  he  was 


young  and  good-looking;  she  was  hardly  in  a 
mood  to  be  struck  by  trifles  of  that  sort.  It 
was  rather  because,  in  his  continuous  gaze,  in 
a  special  sense,  there  was  something  hiendly 
and  sympathetic,  so  that  something  passed 
from  him  to  her  which  did  her  good.  All  at 
once  the  policeman  ceased  to  talk.  The  el- 
derly gentleman  on  the  platform  said: 

"  Remanded  for  a  week."  The  officer  who 
had  been  standing  close  to  her  side  said: 

"Come  along!"  and  before  she  knew  they 
had  really  begun,  the  proceedings  had  fin- 
ished, and  she  was  being  hurried  out  of  the 
room  as  quickly  as  she  had  been  hurried  in. 

She  was  taken  back  to  her  cell.  The  door 
was  shut  with  a  clang.  But  in  a  brief  space 
it  was  reopened.  Before  her  was  standing, 
hat  in  hand,  the  gentleman  she  had  noticed  in 
the  court.  She  was  not  surprised  to  see  him. 
Somehow  she  had  expected  that  he  would 
come;  though,  had  she  been  put  to  it,  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  give  the  slightest 
solid  reason  for  entertaining  an  expectation  of 
the  kind.  The  door  was  left  open;  he  came 
no  farther  than  the  threshold  of  the  cell.  An 
officer,  strolling  to  and  fro,  kept  an  eye  upon 
the  proceedings,  though  he  made  no  attempt 
to  listen  to  what  was  being  said.  It  was  some 
seconds  before  the  stranger  spoke.  He  stood 
observing  her  with  a  scrutiny  which  was  both 
shrewd  and  whimsical,  as  though  he  was 
tickled  by  tl^  spectacle  she  presented.  When 
he  did  speak  it  was  in  the  most  musical  voice 
she  had  ever  heard. 

"Is  your  name  really  Claire  Seton?" 

"Yes." 

She  spoke  falteringly;  he  was  the  first  per- 
son who  had  spoken  to  her  pleasandy  for 
weeks. 

"I  am  Leonard  Cleethorpes,  barrister — 
though  as  yet  a  rather  briefless  one.  I  was  in 
court  just  now,  as  perhaps  you  noticed,  and 
was  impressed  by  a  feeling—for  which,  per- 
haps, I  ought  to  apologize — of  your  helpless- 
ness, in  which  I  trust  I  was  mistaken.  May  I 
ask  if  you  have  made  arrangements  for  your 
defense?" 

"  Of  course  I  have  not.    How  could  I  ?  " 

Still  her  speech  was  tremulous. 

"Have  you  conmnmicated  with  any 
friends?" 

"I  have  no  friends.  My  mother  died  years 
ago,  and  yesterday  I  was  die  only  mourner  at 
my  father's  funeral." 

The  expression  of  his  face  changed;  it  be- 
came even  oddly  grave,  as  if  the  girl's  words 
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lent  the  problem  he  was  contemplating  a 
fresh  significance. 

"Is  that  so?  You  are  indeed  in  a  more 
unfortunate  situation  even  than  I  supposed. 
I  hope  your  father  left  you  comfortably  off." 

"I  haven't  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  I  don't 
know  where  I  am  going  to  get  one." 

I'here  was  a  pause  before  he  spoke  again, 
as  if  he  were  weighing  her  words. 

"I  take  it.  Miss  Seton,  you  know  what  a 
grave  position  you  are  in?" 

"I  suppose  I  am,  though  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  they  say  I've  done." 

"You  don't  know  what  is  the  charge  against 
you?" 

"I  suppose  they  say  I've  been  killing  some 
one,  though  I  don't  know  who." 

"You  are  charged  with  the  murder,  last 
night,  of  Lady  Poynder  in  her  house  in  Port- 
man  Square;  and  with  attempting  to  murder 
her  husband,  Sir  John  Poynder." 

"It  is  absurd!" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

In  a  few  words  she  told  him  her  story, 
while  he  listened  gravely. 

"Your  story.  Miss  Seton,  seems  a  strange 
one;  but  there  is  no  time  to  ask  you  for  further 
details  now;  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  take 
you  away.  With  your  permission,  I  will  un- 
dertake your  defense.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  etiquette  which  pre- 
vails in  matters  of  this  kind.  As  a  barrister  I 
cannot  receive  my  instructions  directly  from 
you,  my  chent;  they  must  come  through  a 
solicitor — ^it  is  better  for  you,  on  all  accounts, 
that  they  should.  A  trustworthy,  as  well  as  a 
clever,  solicitor  will  conununicate  with  you  at 
once;  with  whom,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  be 
perfectly  frank." 

"But  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to 
pay  him — and  you?" 

Cleethorpes  smiled. 

"The  solicitor  in  question,  Mr.  Bertram 
Drummond,  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
and,  like  myself,  not  overdone  with  business. 
Your  case  is  likely  to  bulk  largely  in  the 
public  eye.  When  it  becomes  known  that  the 
solicitor  for  the  defense  is  Mr.  Bertram  Drum- 
mond and  the  counsel  Leonard  Cleethorpes, 
the  publicity  we  shall  gain  will  do  us  more 
good  than  any  sum  we  might  receive  as  fees; 
while  if  we  bring  you  off  with  flying  colors  our 
fortune's  made.  Be  easy  in  your  mind;  we 
shall  be  in  your  debt,  not  you  in  ours.  You 
understand  what  has  taken  place  this 
morning?'* 


"Not  in  the  least;  I  didn'tlisten — I  couldn't. 
I  don't  know  what  happened,  but  it  was  all 
over  much  sooner  than  I  expected." 

"The  proceedings  were  merely  formal,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  which  requires  that  a 
prisoner  shall  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  arrest.  The 
police  gave  formal  evidence  of  arrest,  then 
asked  for  a  week's  remand,  which  wasgranted. 
During  that  week  they  will  endeavor  to  collect 
evidence  against  you,  and  the  inquest  will  be 
opened  on  Lady  Poynder's  body.  As  you  are 
aware,  her  death  will  have  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  coroner's  inquest,  at  which  it  is  pos- 
sible that  your  attendance  will  be  required. 
In  any  case  your  interests  will  be  adequately 
represented;  Mr.  Drummond  will  see  to  that. 
While  you  are  under  remand  you  will  be 
detained  at  Holloway  Castle,  where  Mr. 
Drummond,  as  your  solicitor,  will  have  access 
to  you  at  all  reasonable  hours.  Rest  assured, 
Miss  Seton,  that  all  arrangements  shall  be 
made  for  your  comfort  which  the  regulations 
permit." 

CHAPTER  VI 

COUNSEL  LEARNED  IN  THE  LAW 

Before  Cleethorpes  left  the  building  he 
gave  a  sovereign  to  one  of  the  officers  who 
were  in  attendance.  "See  that  Miss  Seton 
has  some  decent  food  at  once;  don't  ask  her 
what  she  wants,  send  it  in  to  her  without 
asking;  let  her  have  some  decent  coffee;  make 
her  as  comfortable  as  you  are  able;  send  her  to 
Holloway  in  a  cab,  and  not  in  the  van.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  she  is  there  her  solicitor 
will  come  to  her  and  make  all  arrangements." 

When  he  was  outside,  and  rolling  along  in 
a  hansom,  he  communed  with  himself,  ap- 
parently in  some  perplexity. 

"  I  wonder  if,  after  all,  I've  been  a  fool;  if  I 
shouldn't  have  been  wiser  if  I'd  kept  my  finger 
out  of  the  pie.  I  wonder!  The  situation  is 
such  a  delicate  one  that  it's  hard  for  a  body  to 
be  sure.  Looking  on  at  the  game,  or  taking  a 
hand  in  it,  he'd  be  a  keen-sighted  man  who'd 
say,  right  now,  which  were  the  better  policy; 
events  do  move  on  such  unforeseeable  lines." 
Then,  with  a  queer  little  smile:  "After  all,  I 
can  alwavs  withdraw." 

The  cab  put  him  down  before  the  block  of 
buildings  which  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
Clement's  Inn.  He  went  up  to  a  door  on  the 
third  floor,  on  whose  panel  was  painted,  in 
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black  letters,  "Mr.  Bertram  Drummond, 
Solicitor. "  Having  rapped,  he  opened  it  with- 
out awaiting  permission,  passing  into  a  small 
room  in  which  a  weedy  youth  was  sitting  at  a 
dilapidated  table,  and  then  into  a  larger  room, 
where  was  a  young  gentleman  of  about  his 
own  age,  who  received  him  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  might  be  described  as  dry. 

"Hello,  Lenl  It's  a  comfort  to  see  some 
one.  One  gets  tired  of  wearing  out  the  chairs 
by  sitting  on  them,  and  doing  nothing  else; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  weariness  of  being 
alwa3rs  afflicted  with  one's  own  society." 

"I've  come  to  put  an  end  to  that;  IVe 
brought  you  a  job  which  will  make  yoiu:  for- 
tune." 

"That's  good  news;  what  shape  does  it 
take?" 

"  You've  heard  of  what  took  place  last  night 
in  Portman  Square?" 

"I  occasionally  read  the  papers." 

"Then  you  know  that  they've  got  some  one 
whom  they  fancy  they  caught  in  the  very  act. 
I've  been  present  at  her  first  appearance  at 
Marylebone  Police  Court,  and  I've  offered  to 
act  as  her  counsel,  and  I  want  you  to  act  as  her 
solicitor." 

The  two  men  were  in  striking  physical  con- 
trast. Cleethorpes  was  tall,  well  set,  well 
shaped — a  fine  figure  for  a  sculptor;  he  could 
not  help  being  graceful;  his  every  movement 
had  a  charm  for  the  eye.  Bertram  Drum- 
mond was  undersized,  making  up  for  being 
too  short  by  being  too  broad;  his  chest  would 
have  become  a  Hercules;  while  his  arms  were 
so  long,  in  proportion  to  his  height,  that  when 
they  hung  loosely  at  his  sides  his  finger  tips 
came  below  his  knees;  without  being  actually 
deformed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
been  more  ungainly.  Cleethorpes  was  not 
only  handsome,  he  was  beautiful — ^yet  in  no 
effeminate  sense;  with  light-brown  curly  hair; 
bright  blue  eyes;  a  broad  brow;  a  well-turned 
nose;  small,  white,  even  teeth,  which  shone 
through  his  rosy  lips  whenever  they  were 
parted  by  a  smile.  He  had  neither  beard  nor 
mustache;  his  skin  was  clear,  with  just  enough 
color  to  show  his  perfect  health;  his  well- 
shaped  head  was  daintily  poised.  He  was  a 
man  whom  all  women  looked  at  twice,  and 
many  much  oftener;  he  seemed  to  unite  in 
his  personality  so  much  that  they  desired. 
Drummond  was  not  good-looking.  He  had 
a  square  face,  with  dark  hair  and  a  dark  skin; 
a  high,  wide  forehead,  imder  which  gray  eyes 
were  set  far  apart.    He  had  a  square  j  aw,  and 
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there  were  times  when  one  felt  that  his  lips 
would  never  part  again,  they  were  set  so  close 
together.  His  natural  expression  was  almost 
saturnine;  he  would  say  the  quaintest  things 
without  the  suspicion  of  a  smile.  Altogether 
he  was  apt  to  impress  strangers  as  a  strong 
man,  though  as  one  who  would  need  imder- 
standing. 

Cleethorpes  stood  in  a  characteristic  atti- 
tude by  the  empty  fireplace,  with  one  arm 
resting  on  the  mantel.  Drummond  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair,  his  elbows  on  the  table; 
he  looked  his  friend  squarely  in  the  face. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you 
want  me  to  act  as  her  solicitor?  Is  it  what 
she  wants,  or  what  you  want?" 

"What  I  want." 

"Has  she  nothing  to  do  with  it?" 

"Nothing." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"She  says  her  name's  Claire  Seton." 

"  Says  ?    Isn't  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"Never  saw  or  heard  of  her  before." 
Has  she  money?" 
'Not  a  penny  piece." 
'Then  who  will  pay  the  bills?" 

"I  will." 

"You  will?  Do  you  mean  that  you  will 
pay  my  bill?"  Cleethorpes  nodded.  "And 
out-of-pocket  expenses?  And  give  your  own 
services?"  Cleethorpes  nodded  again.  "But 
why?" 

"Because.  If  you'U  go  and  see  her  in  Hol- 
loway  Castle,  as  I've  promised  you  will  do,  I 
think  you'll  understand." 

"ShaUI?    How  old  is  she?" 

"She  says  nineteen." 

"She's  beginning  early.  Will  she  leave  off 
early  ?    Did  she  do  it  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  I've  no  notion.  She  professes  to 
consider  it  absurd  that  anyone  should  even 
suppose  she  did  it.  She  teUs  a  queer  story;  I 
won't  tell  it  you,  because  I  would  rather  you 
heard  it  from  her  own  lips;  then  we  can  com- 
pare notes.  But,  between  ourselves,  even  if 
she  didn't  do  it,  I  shouldn't  be  sxuprised  if 
they  were  to  hang  her." 

"They  wouldn't  hang  a  girl  of  nineteen." 

"Wouldn't  they?  Is  penal  servitude  for 
life  a  better  fate  when  a  girl's  nineteen?" 

Drummond  was  rubbing  his  chin  with 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  a  trick  he  had. 
He  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  other's  face, 
seeming  to  be  studying  it  intently,  as  if  it  were 
the  page  of  a  book.  Cleethorpes,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  his  scrutiny,  returned  him  glance 
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for  glance;  his  whole  countenance  illumined 
by  a  smile. 

"I  thought  that  Lady  Poynder  was  a 
friend  of  yours." 

"  What  made  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  ^  "'^u  talk  of  her." 

**It  doesn't  follow  that  all  the  people  one 
talks  about  are  one's  friends." 

"No  doubt;  but  I  gathered  from  something 
you  once  said  that  she  was  yoiu:  friend." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"You're  wrong.  My  acquaintance  with 
her  was  of  the  slightest;  I  had  never  wished 
that  it  should  be  more." 

"  What  sort  of  woman  was  she? " 

"She  was  not  bad-looking,  if  you  liked  the 
type.  Some  people  thought  her  divine;  her 
husband  certainly  did;  she  was  to  him  an 
object  of  adoration." 

"Wasn't  he  older  than  she?" 

"She  was  in  the  early  twenties,  and  he  was 
about  sixty." 

"Who  was  she?" 

"No  one  ever  heard  of  her  till  they  met  her 
as  Lady  Poynder;  under  those  circumstances 
you  can  believe  that  one  has  been  given  to 
understand  that  she  was  all  sorts  of  people." 

"Was  she  a  lady?" 

"My  dear  Bertram,  I  have  long  ceased  to 
attempt  to  define  a  lady.  Nowadays  the  word 
is  bourgeois-  All  the  women  one  knows 
are  ladies,  especially  if  they  are  married  to 
respectable  men.  All  the  information  I  have 
about  the  Poynders — ^which  is  very  little — 
shall  be  placed  at  yoiu-  service  on  some  future 
occasion;  you  will  probably  learn  all  you  want 
to  know  about  them  from  the  papers  during 
the  next  few  days.  WTiat  I  want  you  to  do  is 
to  go  to  HoUoway  Castie  and  see  Miss  Seton. 
Listen  to  her  tale,  hear  all  there  is  to  hear,  then 
tell  me  your  opinion  of  her  and  of  things  in 
general.  I  think  you'll  find  I've  brought  you 
a  job  after  your  own  heart.  See  that  she  has 
everything  in  the  way  of  food,  and  privacy, 
and  so  on,  which  the  regulations  permit  her  to 
have;  everything,  mind.    I'll  foot  the  bill." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  while  Drummond 
rubbed  his  chin. 

"Len,  you  didn't  use  to  be  a  Quixote.  If 
you  pay  my  bill,  and  everything  and  every- 
body else  as  well,  it  will  mean  a  big  expenci- 
ture.  I've  known  you  a  good  many  years;  I 
never  saw  anything  in  you  which  caused  me 
to  suspect  that  you  would  ever  start  tilting 
at  what  looks  to  me  very  like  a  windmill." 

"  You're  shortsighted.    This  is  going  to  be, 


from  the  notoriety  point  of  view,  a  big  thing. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  how  long  do 
you  think  I  should  have  to  wait  before  I  was 
briefed  as  leading  counsel  in  a  catise  ciUbre? 
I  see  my  way  to  a  magnificent  advertisement. 
Claire  Seton  ought  to  make  my  fortune;  I 
believe  she  will.  If  I  bring  her  oflF,  or  if  I 
don't,  I  intend  to  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
British  public  that  when  I  chose  the  law  as 
my  profession  I  knew  what  I  was  up  to.  To 
me  this  is  that  tide  which  comes  in  the  lives  of 
all  men,  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to 
fortune;  and  I  mean  to  take  it  at  the  flood.  I 
am  only  too  anxious  that  the  world  shall  think 
I'm  playing  the  part  of  Don  Quixote;  but  I 
intend  to  play  it  on  strictiy  conmiercial  lines. 
This  is  an  investment  which  I  am  convinced 
will  come  back  to  me  with  much  more  than 
compound  interest;  you  wait  and  see." 

"There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say." 

"There's  a  great  deal  in  what  I  say;  and 
when  you've  seen  Claire  Seton  you'll  under- 
stand the  rest,  or  you're  duller  than  I  think." 

After  Cleethorpes  had  gone,  Drummond 
sat  turning  his  words  over  in  his  mind. 

"I  don't  fancy  I'm  duller  than  he  thinks, 
and  that's  why  I'm  puzzled.  Leonard  Clee- 
thorpes never  yet  wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  nor  gave  a  real  reason  when  an  imita- 
tion one  would  serve.  He's  a  good  fellow  on 
lines  of  his  own — ^you  couldn't  want  a  better — 
but  they  are  his  own  lines;  and  when  he  starts 
out  to  champion  a  beggar  maid,  I  feel  sure  it's 
for  a  sufficient  cause.  What  he  says  is  true 
enough,  and  almost  too  plausible.  It  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  great  advertisement,  and 
probably  will;  but  I'm  tolerably  certain  that 
the  prospective  advertisement  is  not  the  only 
propulsive  power.  He's  not  that  kind^^f  man. 
I  wonder  what  his  relations  were  with  Lady 
Poynder.  I  remember  his  telling  me  once  that 
i^the  was  the  dearest  little  woman  in  the  world, 
but  that  she'd  probably  get  her  throat  cut  one 
day  for  the  public  benefit.  He  may  have 
forgbtten;  but  I  haven't.  It  looks  as  if  he 
saw  with  a  prophetic  eye.  Perhaps,  as  he 
says,  I  shall  understand  better  when  I've  seen 
Claire  Seton.  I  doubt  if  he  cares  a  snap  of  his 
fingers  if  she  hangs  or  not — which  is  possibly 
because  he  suspects  that  she  ought  to  hang." 

Leonard  Cleethorpes,  going  westward  from 
Clement's  Inn,  was  thinking  also;  his  thoughts 
ran  in  much  the  same  groove  as  when  he  was 
going  there.    He  was  again  in  a  hansom. 

"I  wonder  if,  for  the  second  time  to-day, 
I've  been  a  fool;  it's  awkward  to  have  to  keep 
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on  wondering  that  sort  of  thing  about  oneself; 
one  begins  not  to  know  where  one  is.  Drum- 
mond  is  so  pestilently  thorough.  If  he  once 
gets  a  notion  in  his  head  that  I've  some 
ulterior  purpose  in  taking  up  Miss  Seton's 
case,  he'll  nose  and  nose,  and  that'll  be  a 
nuisance.  Still,  there  isn't  much  to  fear;  in 
other  respects  he's  just  the  man  I  want.  Even 
when  he's  difficult  to  land  I  can  play  him 
better  than  he  thinks."  Something  a  little 
hard  came  on  his  face,  which  came  over  it  like 
a  cloud.  *  *  Perhaps,  imconsciously,  he's  right, 
and  I  am  tilting  at  a  windmill — ^perhaps!" 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  MARCHIONESS  AND  HER  SISTER 

The  Marchioness  of  Sark  was  at  home, 
that  afternoon,  at  the  house  in  Grosvenor 
Gardens,  and  all  the  world  came  to  see  her. 
When  a  woman  is  young  and  beautiful  and 
very  rich,  and  is  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  a 
duke  who  is  reputed  to  have  royal  blood  in  his 
veins,  all  that  part  of  the  world  does  go  to  see 
her  which  she  will  suffer  to  pass  her  doors. 
It  was  merely  an  ordinary  at  home,  but  things 
were  well  done.  The  flowers  were  fine,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  considering  what 
they  cost.  The  music  was  good;  there  were 
the  fashionable  artistes  of  the  hour,  who  were 
paid  what  their  agents  asked.  And  there  was 
a  famous  French  actress,  who  recited  things 
which  had  been  written  to  her  order.  And 
for  one  person  who  listened  there  were  a 
dozen  who  talked.  And  all  the  time  people 
kept  coming  and  going,  quite  regardless  of 
what  might  be  taking  place  at  the  moment, 
or  of  what  the  artistes  felt.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  smart  at  homes  which  are  the  common- 
places of  the  London  season. 

It  said  on  the  cards  that  the  Marchioness  of 
Sark  was  at  home  from  three  to  six,  but  the 
crowd  was  at  its  greatest  just  before  five.  It 
was  about  a  quarter  to  six  when  Cleethorpes 
arrived.  The  rooms  were  emptying  fast ;  the 
marchioness  was  fully  occupied  in  shaking 
hands  with  those  who  went  out  of  their  way 
to  say  good-by;  yet  she  had  an  eye  for  this 
late  comer.  She  offered  him  no  greeting, 
but  she  said  to  him,'  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  ap- 
proached: 

"Wait;  I  want  to  speak  to  you  after  the 
people  have  gone." 

He  made  no  reply,  passing  her  with  a  little 


nod  of  comprehension.  As  he  moved  on  he 
was  greeted  right  and  left;  everybody  seemed 
to  know  him.  Leonard  Cleethropes  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  town. 

Soon  afterwards  her  ladyship  found  Leon- 
ard Cleethorpes  in  the  conservatory,  examin- 
ing some  dwarf  trees  which  had  come  from 
Japan. 

"They  only  arrived  this  morning,"  she  told 
him.     "Aren't  they  quaint ? " 

She  took  one  of  the  tiny  trees  in  her  hand. 

"I  wondered  if  you  were  coming.  Why 
were  you  so  late  ?  " 

"I  had  a  dozen  things  to  do,  but  had  I 
guessed  you  wanted  me,  I  would  have  been 
here  long  ago.    Do  you  want  me  ?  " 

"No;  not  particularly."  She  put  the  tiny 
tree  back  in  its  place. 

She  sat  on  a  chair  which  was  near  them. 
He  stood  looking  down  at  her,  his  brow 
wrinkled  a  little  between  his  eyes. 

"They've  tried  you — ^these  people." 

"I  think  they  have — a  little."  She  was 
looking  down,  smoothing  with  a  jeweled  fin- 
ger some  trimming  which  was  on  her  gown. 
Nor  did  she  look  up  when  she  spoke  again. 
"Leonard,  where  is  Hereward?" 

"Isn't  he  here?" 

"No,  he  is  not;  don't  you  know  it?" 

"How  should  I?" 

"At  least,  he  is  not.  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  him  since  yesterday  morning  early, 
and  I  am  troubled.  You  know,  Leonard,  I 
never  can  quite  niake  you  out.  I  like  you, 
but  I  never  can  be  certain  if  you  like  other 
people;  and  the  more  one  knows  you,  the  more 
puzzling  you  are." 

"Ami?    Why  do  you  say  so?" 
.    "Because  I  don't  know  if  you  are  Here- 
ward's  friend,  and  I  want  to  know.    Tell  me 
frankly,  are  you?" 

"We  were  at  school  together,  and  after- 
wards at  the  same  college  at  Oxford.  Doesn't 
that  constitute  friendship?" 

"No,  it  doesn't;  you  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do." 

"We  have  never  quarreled;  we  have  never 
even  differed;  we  have  never  even  rubbed 
each  other  the  wrong  way;  but  then,  of  course, 
he  is  the  Marquis  of  Sark,  and  will  be  the 
Duke  of  Aldemey;  while  I  am,  and  always 
shall  be,  only  Leonard  Cleethorpes." 

"That's  nonsense;  it's  not  nice  of  you  to 
talk  like  that.  To  me,  his  wife,  it  almost 
sounds  like  a  sneer.  As  if  Leonard  Clee- 
thorpes were  not  some  one,  and  as  if  he  did 
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not  know  it.  But,  at  least,  I  think  you  are 
my  friend." 

"lam." 

"Then  I  want  you  to  help  me;  I  am  afraid 
I  must  have  help  from  some  one,  and  you  are 
the  only  person  I  can  ask.  You  are  so  ob- 
servant; possibly  you  have  noticed  that  all  has 
not  been  as  it  should  be  between  Hereward 
and  me  lately;  he  has  not  seemed  very  kind. 
Yesterday  we  had  a — ^a  small  difference  of 
opinion.  He  left  me  in  anger;  I  have  been 
ti^ng  to  find  out  all  day  where  he  is,  and 
failed.    Do  you  know  ?  " 

"I  don't." 

"  You  are  sure  ?  I  think  that  sometimes  you 
men  stand  by  each  other  against  us  women." 

"I  am  not  standing  against  you,  and  am 
never  likely  to.    Where  were  you  last  night  ?  " 

At  his  sudden  question  she  looked  up; 
hitherto  she  had  kept  her  eyes  cast  down. 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  was  wondering  if  anything  you  did  last 
night  was  causing  you  to  feel  tired  to-day." 

"I  don't  think  so;  I  did  nothing  unusual.  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Landon's  for  dinner;  then  with 
her  to  the  opera;  then  I  looked  in  at  Lady 
Massinger's;  then  came  home." 

"Straight  home?" 

"Straight  home — as  straight  as  Jackson 
would  bring  me." 

"What  time  was  it?" 

"About  two;  perhaps  a  little  later.  Why 
do  you  ask  these  questions? — ^for  any  par- 
ticular reason?"  M[  at  once  she  stood  up, 
her  face  flaring  with  sudden  emotion.  "Oh, 
if  you  only  knew  what  trouble  I'm  in  about 
Hereward!  He's  been  so  unkind!  Are  you 
sure  you  don't  know  where  he  is?  Haven't 
you  a  notion?" 

"Not  the  dimmest.  Margaret,  if  you  take 
the  advice  of  a  professional  stoic — ^you'U  not 
worry." 

"It's  easy  for  you  to  talk;  you  don't  know 
what  he  is  to  me;  how  I  love  him;  and — and 
I  am  afraid!" 

"Hereward's  a  good  chap;  and  one  of  those 
men  who,  if  he  thinks  a  woman  is  running 
after  him,  is  apt  to  take  to  his  heels  and  bolt; 
but  if  he  thinks  she's  running  away  from  him 
he'l)  sprint  after  her  for  all  he's  worth.'* 

"I  don't  understand." 

"It's  a  cryptic  saying;  but  you've  wit 
enough  to  puzzle  it  out.  Don't  you  worry 
yourself  about  Hereward's  whereabouts;  he's 
aU  right,  and  won't  feel  flattered  if  he  learns 
that  you've  been  fidgeting.    But  I'll  make  a 


point  of  finding  out  where  he  is,  and  will  let 
you  know  directly  I  hear." 

"Thank  you;  if  you  will." 

"But  you'll  find  that  he'll  turn  up  before  I 
have  a  chance." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Then  you'll  have  to  hide  from  him  the  fact 
that  you  ever  bothered  about  his  absence;  or 
even  noticed  it." 

"I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him,  that  will 
not  be  easy;  but — "  Her  tone  changed. 
"Thank  you  for  letting  me  bore  you  with  my 
small  worries;  here's  Alice;  I'll  resign  you  to 
her." 

Lady  Sark  flitted  away,  as  there  came 
through  the  flowers  a  young  woman  who  was 
as  charming  an  example  of  girlhood  as  the  eye 
would  wish  to  see.  This  young  woman  was 
the  marchioness's  sister. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MICE'S  DREAM 

Alice  Mahony  was  beautiful;  with  ex- 
quisite freshness  on  her  cheeks,  glory  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  radiance  in  her  smile.  As  she 
went  close  up  to  Cleethorpes  her  big  dark 
eyes  looked  into  his  blue  ones  with  something 
of  a  challenge. 

"  So  you  are  here  I  Dear  me !  I  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  you  looked  like." 

As  he  looked  back  at  her  there  came  into 
his  face  the  one  thing  which  ordinarily  was 
lacking,  feeling.  In  general  it  was  like  a  face 
on  a  cameo,  or  on  a  bas-relief — ^very  fine  and 
beautiful,  but  as  if  its  owner  was  not  in 
touch  with  coDunon  human  interests,  and 
observed,  with  the  aloofness  of  a  critic,  the 
pageant  of  life  display  itself  before  him. 

But  none  could  doubt  that  there  was  warm^ 
red  blood  in  his  veins  when  Alice  Mahon3r 
placed  herself  within  a  foot  of  him.  One  had 
a  notion  that  it  was  only  with  an  effort  that  he 
kept  himself  from  stretching  out  his  arms  and 
infolding  her  within  them. 

As  he  answered  her  there  was  a  music  in 
his  voice  which — although  she  hoped  she  did 
not  show  it — every  time  she  heard  it  set  her 
heart  beating  faster. 

"Then  you  must  have  a  very  short  memory, 
since  it  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  you 
saw  me." 

"Was  it?  Oh!  And  why  didn't  I  see  you 
yesterday?" 
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"Because  I'm  an  epicure." 

"Isn't  an  epicure  a  person  who  takes  care 
to  have  as  much  of  a  thing  as  he  wants?  So 
the  inference  is — thank  you;  the  sentence 
finishes  itself." 

*  *  You  are  mistaken.  An  epicure  is  a  person 
who  delights  in  teasing  his  palate.  I  denied 
myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  yesterday 
because  I  knew  that — on  that  account — I 
should  enjoy  so  much  more  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  to-day." 

It  was  perhaps  because  his  words  brought 
an  extra  tinge  of  color  into  her  cheeks  that  she 
was  so  quick  to  change  the  subject. 

"What  was  Margaret  saying?  Has  she 
been  telling  you  her  troubles?"  He  nodded. 
"Hereward  has  been  behaving  shamefully; 
she  has  been  worrying  herself  into  a  headache 
about  him.  Were  I  in  her  place  I  shouldn't. 
If  he  were  my  husband  I  should  say,  ^Good 
day,  and  good-by,  sir' — and  I  should  never 
speak  to  him  again. 

"Do  you  know  that  yesterday  she  had  a 
dreadful  quarrel  with  Hereward?  Did  she 
tell  you?"  Again  he  nodded.  "Now  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she's 
afraid  that  he's  going  to  run  away  with  Lady 
Poynder,  if  he  hasn't  done  it  already.  Isn't  it 
frightful!  What  can  be  done?  Oh,  do  you 
know  that  last  night  I  had  a  most  extraordi- 
nary dream?  Listen,  I'll  tell  you ;  I  feel  I  must 
tell  some  one,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  It  was 
the  most  extraordinary  dream.  All  yesterday 
I  kept  raging  against  Lady  Poynder;  I  kept 
saying  to  myself  that  such  women  ought  to  be 
killed,  and  that  whoever  did  kill  her  would  do 
a  service  to  society."  He  made  as  if  to  speak, 
but  she  stopped  him.  "No,  don't  interrupt; 
keep  still  and  listen,  and  then  when  I've 
finished  tell  me  what  you  think. "  She  clasped 
and  imclasped  her  hands,  and  knitted  her 
pretty  brows,  in  her  efforts  to  tell  her  tale  with 
all  necessary  precision;  while  he  watched  and 
listened  with — although  he  might  not  have 
known  it — that  hard  something  coming  out 
more  and  more  clearly  in  his  face  as  she 
went  on. 

"Last  night  Margaret  went  out;  I  don't 
know  where  she  went  to,  but  I  know  that  she 
went.  I  wondered  at  her  going,  considering 
the  state  that  she  was  in.  I  said  to  her, '  Mar- 
garet, if  I  were  you  I  should  stay  at  home; 
you  really  aren't  fit  to  go  out.*  And  she 
answered — ^you  know  that  gentle,  cold  way 
she  has  when  she  likes,  which  makes  you  feel 
that  she's  so  infinitely  superior  to  everybody 


else — *  Don't  you  understand?  If  my  heart  is 
breaking,  isn't  that  a  reason  why  I  shoiildn't 
show  it  ?  Am  I  to  appeal  to  the  public  pity,  or 
to  the  public  laughter?  Because  I'm  the  most 
miserable  woman  in  London,  I'll  prove  that 
I'm  the  happiest;  and  that's  the  reason  why 
I'm  going  out.'  And  she  went.  Of  course,  I 
couldn't  say  another  word;  I  never  can  when 
she  talks  like  that;  besides,  I  was  afraid  to 
make  her  cry.  There  are  few  things  I  fear 
more  than  Margaret's  tears;  it  is  awful  to  see 
her  cry.  She  is  not  like  many  women,  who'll 
cry  whenever  they  know  that  there's  a  hand- 
kerchief just  handy;  when  she  cries  it's  be- 
cause she  knows  that  something  she  prizes  has 
gone  out  of  the  world  for  her.  Now  let  me 
think;  I  don't  care  how  it  bores  you,  I  want 
to  teU  you  the  story  exactly  as  I  feel  it  ought 
to  be  told,  so  that  you  may  understand  how 
oddly  in  keeping  the  dream  seemed.  I  had 
dinner  all  by  myself  in  my  own  sitting  room, 
and  afterwards  I  sang  a  little,  and  I  played  a 
little,  and  then  I  read.'* 

"What  did  you  read?" 

"  Well,  to  be  frank,  I  didn't  read  much  of 
anything;  I  tried  different  books,  though  I 
couldn't  keep  my  attention  fixed  on  one  of 
them.  I  kept  thinking  of  Margaret  and  Here- 
ward and  Lady  Poynder — but  principally  of 
Lady  Poynder.  The  more  I  thought  of  her 
the  more  I  raged.  When  I  remembered  how 
happy  Margaret  and  Hereward  were  before 
she  appeared  upon  the  scene  I  felt — you  know 
Balzac  says  that  there  are  times  when,  if  we 
could  kill  some  one  we  hated  by  merely  touch- 
ing a  button,  the  best  of  us  would  touch  it;  I 
felt  then  that  I  hated  that  woman  so  much 
that  if,  by  touching  a  button,  I  could  have 
killed  her,  I'd  have  touched  it;  I  couldn't  think 
why  such  creatures  were  allowed  to  exist. 
Then  I  went  to  bed." 

"What  time  was  that?" 

"  I  suppose  soon  after  eleven.  But  when  I 
got  into  bed  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep;  my  brain 
was  in  such  a  whirl;  I  couldn't  get  that  woman 
out  of  it — ^it  was  most  unpleasant." 

"So  I  should  imagine." 

"Ultimately,  however,  I  must  have  gone  to 
sleep,  because  presently  I  dreamed.  Leonard, 
my  dream  wasn't  in  the  least  like  other 
dreams;  it  wasn't  like  a  dream  at  all;  through- 
out it  was  just  as  though  I  was  wide  awake 
and  was  doing  everything  with  my  eyes  wide 
open.  I  dreamed  that  I  got  out  of  bed,  and  I 
dressed — I  remember  everything  I  put  on.'* 

"Do  you  sleep  with  a  light  in  your  room?" 
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**0f  course  not;  am  I  a  child?" 

"Did  you  switch  one  on?  " 

"I  don't  remember;  I  don't  think  I  did; 
and  yet — ^it's  odd — it  couldn't  have  been 
dark,  because  I  remember  so  well  what  I  put 
on.  For  instance,  over  everything  I  put  a 
dark  brown  motor  coat — perhaps  you  recol- 
lect it;  you  66  sometimes  notice  what  people 
wear." 

"  I  notice  what  you  wear." 

"Do  you?  Then  perhaps  you've  noticed 
that — 3,  dark  brown  motor  coat,  bound  with 
green  leather,  and  with  a  green  leather  collar; 
rather  a  weird  sort  of  garment." 

"  I  know;  you  wore  it  the  other  day  when  I 
drove  you  to  Henley." 

"  Yes!  Well,  I  put  on  the  coat,  and  a  felt 
hat,  and  that  thick  dark  blue  motor  veil 
which  is  your  pet  abomination.  Then  I  went 
out  of  the  house.'* 

"Do  you  remember  going  downstairs?" 

"No;  that's  odd  again,  I  don't;  but  I  re- 
member opening  the  front  door." 

"Did  you  open  it  for  yourself? " 

"  I  must  have.  I  don't  think  anybody  else 
was  there.  I  have  a  curiously  distinct  recol- 
lection of  how  fresh  the  air  felt  when  I  got 
out  into  the  street;  I  stood  still  for  a  second 
and  breathed  it  in." 

"Through  that  veU?" 

"Fresh  air  does  penetrate;  it  is  only  dust 
which  it  keeps  out;  because  one  wears  a  veil 
one  doesn't  necessarily  suffocate.  I  called  a 
hansom." 

"Where  from?" 

"  I  fancy  it  was  passing  the  house;  I  know 
I  called  one." 

"Did  you  notice  anything  about  it?" 

"No;  nothing." 

"You  generally  have  a  quick  eye  for  a 
horse." 

"I  didn't  notice  what  kind  of  horse  that 
had;  I  only  know  that  I  called  a  cab,  that  I 
got  into  it,  and  told  the  man  to  set  me  down 
at  the  comer  of  Orchard  Street." 

"Which  way  did  he  take  you  ?  " 

"It's  queer;  but  that  again  I  can't  recall. 
It  seemed  at  the  time  that  everything  was 
what  you  might  call  consecutive;  but  now  that 
you  keep  on  asking  questions — ^though  I  told 
you  not  to  interrupt — I  see  that  there  were 
more  blank  spaces  in  my  dream  than  I  sup- 
posed; but  the  main  features  stand  out  as — 
well,  I  never  had  so  real  a  dream  before.  The 
cabman  put  me  down  at  the  comer  of  Or- 
chard Street." 


"What  did  you  pay  him?" 

"It's  fimny,  but  I  don't  remember  paying 
him  anything;  though  I  suppose  I  must  have 
done  so." 

"If  you  didn't  I  should  say  there  ensued  a 
warm  discussion." 

"I  know  that  I  walked  down  Orchard 
Street,  and  then  to  Lady  Poynder's  house  in 
Portman  Square." 

"Had  you  ever  been  there  in  your  waking 
hours?" 

"Never." 

"Then  how  did  you  know  which  was  her 
house?" 

"  I  knew  it  was  No.  33,  and  I  walked  nearly 
round  the  square  in  search  of  it.  Coming 
from  Oxford  Street  I  found  it  was  on  the  op- 
posite side,  nearly  in  the  comer;  isn't  that 
where  it  really  is?" 

"I'm  not  answering  questions;  I  am  listen- 
ing to  your  dream." 

"You  are  very  rude.  I  went  into  the 
house." 

"  How  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"That  was  the  mystery,  even  at  the  time; 
and  I  haven't  been  able  to  solve  it  since.  I 
don't  think  I  knocked  at  the  door,  or  rang,  or 
anything  like  that;  but  whether  it  opened  of  its 
own  accord,  or  whether  I  met  some  one  in  the 
street  who  opened  it,  is  not  clear.  I've  a 
funny  notion  that  I  met  some  one  in  the  street 
with  whom  I  entered;  that's  the  mistiest  part 
of  my  dream.  Anyhow,  I  know  I  did  go  into 
the  house,  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  room  at 
the  back;  and  there  was  Lady  Poynder." 

"How  was  she  dressed?" 

"I  didn't  notice,  which  is  perhaps  the 
queerest  part  of  it  all;  but  I  was  so  absorbed 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  Lady  Poynder  that  I 
had  eyes  for  nothing  else." 

"What  was  she  doing  th^re?" 

"Can't  say;  can't  tell  you  anything  except 
that  she  was  there.'  I  told  her  I'd  come  to  kill 
her." 

"A  pleasant  way  of  opening  the  conversa- 
tion." 

"So  she  seemed  to  think;  she  seemed 
frightened  out  of  her  wits;  so  I  killed  her." 

The  girl  said  this  with  a  matter-of-fact  air 
which  seemed  to  make  Cleethorpes  wince. 
Apparently  unconscious  of  having  affected 
him  disagreeably,  she  met  his  unwavering 
gaze  with  in  her  own  eyes  something  like  a 
suspicion  of  a  smile — as  if  she  had  said  some- 
thing funny. 

"  You  killed  her.    How  did  you  do  it  ? " 
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"I  don't  know." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  that  you  killed 
her?" 

"She  lay  dead  on  the  floor.  I  went  out 
and  left  her  there  with  a  sublime  indifference 
to  her  fate  which,  even  in  my  dream,  I  felt  was 
surprising." 

"Then  what  did  you  do?" 

"  I  woke  up,  and  found  myself  in  bed;  and 
couldn't  think  how  I  got  there,  the  dream  had 
been  so  real." 

"And  then?" 

"Then? — I  suppose  I  must  have  turned 
over  and  gone  to  sleep  again;  I  was  asleep 
when  Sanders  brought  my  tea  this  morning; 
but  directly  I  was  awake  the  dream  recurred 
to  me,  and  has  kept  recurring  all  day;  its 
reality  was  beyond  anjrthing." 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  time  it  was  when 
you  woke  up — ^after  your  dream?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  it 
was  pitch  dark." 

"There  was  no  light  in  your  room?" 

"Not  a  glimmer;  at  least  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  one." 

"Between  yoiu:  leaving  the  house  in  Port- 
man  Square  and  your  waking  up — ^is  that  a 
blank?" 

"Entirely — that  is,  when  I  woke  I  had 
some  vague  consciousness  of  having  been 
passing  through  endless  streets;  but  that's 
all." 

"  In  your  dream,  did  you  strike  her?  " 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  know;  I  seemed  to  put 
out  my  hand — and  she  was  dead." 

"  You  might  have  shot  her." 

"I  should  have  heard  the  explosion  or 
something — shouldn't  I?" 

"  Have  you  a  revolver  of  your  own  ?  " 

"I've  several.  Have  you  forgotten  that  I 
pride  myself  on  my  revolver  practice,  and  all 
the  prizes  I  have  won?" 

He  turned  away,  as  if  yielding  to  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse.  She  seemed  struck  by 
something  singular  in  his  action. 

"Leonard?  Is  anything  the  matter?" 
He  turned  to  her  again.  "Why  do  you  look 
at  me  like  that  ?    What's  wrong?  " 

"  Your  dream  was  an  odd  one." 

"Wasn't  it?" 

"Especially  under  the  circumstances." 

"Under  what  circumstances?  What  do 
you  mean?" 

"Under  the  circumstances  of  Lady  Poyn- 
der's  death." 


"Death!     Is  she  dead?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't 

know?" 

"How  should!?" 

"  It's  in  all  the  papers." 

"  I  haven't  seen  a  paper  to-day." 

"Everyone's  talking  about  it;  you  must 

have  hewi  about  it  this  afternoon  from  some 


one. 


» 


"Not  a  word.  I  was  only  downstairs  a 
short  time.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  down  I 
was  talking  to  the  Bishop  of  Battersea.  He 
was  telling  me  about  a  new  setdement  which 
he  wants  me  to  start  in  the  Wandsworth 
Road.  Leonard,  do  you  mean  it?  Is  she 
really  dead?" 

He  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 
When  he  did,  the  lines  on  his  face  were  as 
rigid  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  marble. 

"Lady  Poynder  was  murdered  last  night  in 
her  house  in  Portman  Square.  A  woman 
shot  her  with  a  revolver. " 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    MARQUIS    OF    SARK 

There  is  a  club  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Piccadilly  which  is  known  as  the  Picnic.  That 
is  not  its  actual  title;  the  word  is  merely  a 
pleasant  allusion  to  the  free-and-easy  methods 
which  are  supposed  to  prevail  within  its 
walls.  When  Leonard  Cleethorpes  left 
Grosvenor  Gardens  this  social  center  was  the 
first  place  at  which  he  called.  He  asked  the 
porter  in  the  hall: 

"Lord  Sark  here?" 

The  porter  appeared  to  hesitate,  then  to 
answer  with  a  certain  reluctance: 
Yes,  sir." 


« 


"Been  here  long?" 

Having  committed  himself  so  far,  the  man 
seemed  unwilling  to  commit  himself  yet 
further;  but  finding  his  questioner's  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  him,  in  evident  expectation  of  a 
sufficient  reply,  he  lowered  his  voice  and  said, 
with  a  discreet  little  cough: 

"He  was  here  this  morning,  sir,  when  I 
came." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"He's  in  the  reading  room,  sir." 

It  is  one  of  .the  humorous  features  of  the 
place  that,  while  it  contains  all  the  apartments 
which  are  proper  to  such  establishments,  no 
one  ever  dreams  of  using  them  for  the  purpose 
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for  which  they  were  intended.  Cleethorpes, 
therefore,  was  in  no  way  surprised  to  find 
several  gentlemen  in  the  riding  room  who 
certainly  were  not  reading.  Four  were  seated 
at  a  table,  and  the  others  were  looking  on;  the 
four  at  the  table  were  playing  poker.  As 
Cleethorpes  entered,  one  of  them  threw  down 
his  cards  face  upward,  exclaiming  as  he  did 
so: 

"A  flush!    I  think  that  takes  it." 

Another  faced  his. 

"I  think  not— a  full." 

The  first  speaker  uttered  a  full-mouthed 
execration,  which  seemed  to  come  from  him 
with  unusual  awkwardness.  Somehow  he  did 
not  look  as  if  he  were  the  sort  of  person  with 
whom  such  language  was  in  common  use.  He 
was  tall  and  slender,  and  had  about  him  an  air 
of  curious  refinement,  which  his  red  hair  and 
tiny  mustache  seemed  to  accentuate,  lending 
an  appearance  of  delicacy  which  was  prob- 
ably an  appearance  only.  One  had  only  to 
glance  at  him  to  perceive  that  he  had  been 
drinking;  and  there  again  one  felt  that  he  had 
been  doing  something  which  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  Yet  at  that  moment  he  was 
drunk — ^as  drunk  as  he  very  well  could  be 
without  losing  all  his  senses. 

"How  much  does  that  make?"  he  de- 
manded in  a  voice  which  was  not  so  clear  as  it 
might  have  been. 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  a  tumbler  to  his  lips, 
with  a  hand  which  did  not  seem  quite  to  know 
the  way  there.  The  man  who  had  held  the 
full  hand  glanced  at  some  figures  on  a  slip  of 
paper. 
.  "Nine  thousand  pounds." 

"I  don't  care  if  it's  ninety  thousand,"  said 
the  man  with  the  tumbler.  "I  don't  care  a 
damnl"  He  put  down  the  tumbler  so  in- 
securely on  the  edge  of  the  table  that  it  went 
crashing  to  the  floor.  "Waiter,  bring  me 
another  brandy,"  was  the  only  comment  he 
made. 

One  of  the  players  stood  up. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "I  think  I've  had 
about  as  much  as  I  want." 

A  second  also  rose. 

"I'm  sure  I  have." 

The  one  who  had  had  the  full  hand  ob- 
served: 

"I  think  we  all  of  us  have  had  about 
enough." 

Each  of  the  three  was  holding  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  was  covered  with  figures. 

The  fourth  player  dissented. 


"I've  not  had  enough — nothing  like  enough 
— ^not  a  bit  of  it."  He  pronounced  his  words 
so  that  they  seemed  to  run  into  each  other. 
"  You've  all  of  you  won  my  money.  I  want  to 
win  some  of  it  back  again;  I  can't  afford  to 
lose  all  that  money — certainly  not." 

The  holder  of  the  full  hand  informed  him 
with  refreshing  candor: 

"You'll  lose  still  more  if  we  do  keep  on 
playing.     You're  drunk." 

The  statement  seemed  to  occasion  the  other 
no  offense. 

"I  know  I'm  drunk,"  he  admitted.  "And 
I  mean  to  keep  on  being  drunk  forever  and 
ever.  That's  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  want 
another  jack  pot." 

Cleethorpes  laid  his  hand  upon  the  speak- 
er'§  shoulder. 

"Sark,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  marquis  looked  up,  seeming,  after  con- 
siderable inspection,  to  recognize  him  in  a 
misty  sort  of  way. 

*  *  Very  well ;  you  can  speak  to  me.  I'm  not 
objecting.  So  far  as  I'm  concerned,  anyone 
can  speak  to  me.  All  I  say  is,  I  want  another 
jack  pot;  and  let's  have  no  nonsense." 

"What  I  have  to  say  must  be  said  to  you  in 
private,  and  at  once." 

"  Very  well,  say  it  at  once;  and  if  a  man  isn't 
in  private  at  his  club,  where  is  he? — ^I'd  like  to 
know.  What  I  say  is,  I'm  going  to  have  an- 
other jack  pot;  and  let's  be  quick  about  it." 

Cleethorpes  looked  at  the  others.  A  tele- 
graphic message  passed  from  his  eyes  to  theirs. 
With  one  accord  they  all  began  to  leave  the 
room — ^with  that  unanimity  which  sometimes 
marks  the  characters  on  the  stage;  Lord 
Sark  perceived,  hazily,  that  they  were  vanish- 
ing from  sight. 

Cleethorpes  afforded  him  much-needed 
support  by  slipping  an  arm  through  his. 

"I  have  a  cab  outside,"  he  said.  As  if  that 
were  a  sufficient  explanation,  he  began  to  lead 
his  companion  from  the  room.  The  marquis 
expostulated — ^vaguely. 

"I  don't  want  a  cab.  Who  said  I  wanted  a 
cab?  I  don't  want  a  cab.  I'm  not  going  in 
a  cab.    I  say,  I'm  not  going! " 

In  spite  of  his  saying  so  he  went.  Clee- 
thorpes instructed  the  driver: 

"Cork  Street." 

And  the  cab  was  off.  Scarcely  had  it 
started  when  Cleethorpes  perceived  that  his 
companion  was  asleep;  the  spectacle  seemed 
to  please  him  rather  than  otherwise. 

When  the  cab  stopped  Cleethorpes  had  the 
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marquis  round  the  waist.  Before  he  was  able 
to  realize  what  was  taking  place  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  offer  effective  resistance,  he  was 
borne  across  the  pavement  through  the  open 
door  of  the  house  beyond.  "Shut  the  door," 
commanded  Cleethorpes,  so  soon  as  he  had 
his  burden  through  it.  And  the  door  was 
shut  by  the  manservant  who  had  opened  it. 

Cleethorpes  continued  to  keep  an  outward 
appearance  of  unruffled  calm,  although  the 
exertions  he  had  been  imdergoing  had  a  little 
disarranged  his  hau:  and  his  necktie,  and  so 
on.  He  had  gone  to  the  sideboard.  As  he 
crossed  to  it  he  had  taken  a  blue  paper  out  of  a 
letter  case,  and  was  now  emptying  its  contents 
into  a  tumbler.  AdcHng  some  whisky  and 
some  soda,  he  returned  wath  the  glass  in  his 
hand  to  the  marquis. 

Putting  the  glass  to  Lord  Sark's  lips,  he 
made  him  drain  the  contents;  which  had  on 
him  a  singular  effect.  Sudden  as  it  was,  it 
was  evidently  not  unexpected  by  Cleethorpes. 
He  caught  the  tumbler  just  as  it  was  falling, 
and,  putting  his  arm  about  the  marquis's 
shoulders,  he  caught  him  also.  He  half  led, 
half  dragged  the  miserable  man  to  an  arm- 
chair, where,  his  head  falling  forward  on  his 
chest,  he  was  still,  oddly  still.  Cleethorpes 
stood  looking  down  at  him,  still  smiling, 
though  the  quality  of  his  smile  had  changed. 

Cleethorpes  put  some  more  soda  water  into 
the  tumbler  and  rinsed  it  round,  then  passed 
into  the  adjoining  lavatory  to  empty  it  out, 
being  careful  to  see  that  no  traces  of  the 
powder  were  left  at  the  bottom.  Returning, 
he  unlocked  the  door  and  went  out  on  the 
landing,  calling: 

"Wood!"  The  manservant  came  up  the 
stairs.  "I  could  see  by  your  face  there  was 
something  you  wanted;  what  is  it?" 

"Sir  John  Poynder's  man,  sir,  has  been 
here  three  times  to  say  that  Sir  John  wants  to 
see  you,  most  particular." 

"Very  good.  Telephone  to  Portman 
Square  that  I'm  engaged  for  the  moment,  but 
^vill  come  as  soon  as  I  can,  probably  inside 
the  hour."  Cleethorpes  went  back  into  the 
room,  pausing  just  inside  the  doorway.  "Now 
it's  Sir  John  Poynder;  Sir  John  I  I'm  going  to 
have  a  very  busy  day,  to  make  up  for  those 
idle  ones,  which  are  gone  forever." 

Something  came  from  him  which  was  very 
like  a  sigh.  The  marquis  was  in  exactly  the 
same  position  in  which  he  had  been  left. 
Cleethorpes  regarded  him  for  a  moment;  then 
lifted  him — ^as  easily  as  if  he  were  a  small 


child-— bodily  from  the  chair,  and  carried  him 
in  his  arms  through  another  door  into  a  bed 
room  which  was  beyond.  Depositing  him  on 
the  bed,  he  began  to  take  his  clothes  off; 
the  marquis  showing  no  more  consciousness 
of  what  was  being  done  to  him  than  he  might 
have  shown  if  he  had  been  a  lay  figure.  Hav- 
ing undressed  him,  Mr.  Cleethorpes  placed 
his  guest  between  the  sheets. 

Gathering  together  the  garments  which  he 
removed  from  the  sleeper,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  the  coat,  whose  inner  pocket  was 
bulging  with  papers.  He  took  out  some  of 
the  contents.  There  were  some  letters  in- 
closed in  a  rubber  band;  he  slipped  it  off. 
"Hers!  Think  of  it!  She  knew  how  to 
write  such  letters  if  ever  a  woman  did — ^why, 
this  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all,  that  I  should 
be  holding  in  my  hand  her  letters — to  him, 
and  that  he  should  have  carried  them  about 
with  him!  If  Margaret  had  found  them! 
What's  this?  Two  tickets  to  Paris — that  was 
to  have  been  their  first  stoppage — they'll 
never  be  used;  the  money's  wasted.  Bank 
notes!  Was  he  already  so  drunk,  when  he 
began  to  play  poker,  that  he  had  forgotten 
they  were  there?  He  seemed  to  be  playing 
for  owings.  There  are  plenty  of  them.  He 
didn't  mean  to  be  stinted  for  ready  cash. 
Why,  here's  enough  evidence  to  hang  him  at 
sight.  What  shall  I  do  with  them?  Shall 
I — ?"  He  held  the  letters  between  his  fin- 
gers as  if  he  were  asking  himself  if  he  should 
tear  them  in  half.  "I  will.  No;  I'll  not. 
Shall  I  put  them  in  my  desk  and  use  them  to 
bring  him  to  a  due  and  proper  appreciation  of 
his  offense?  No;  I'll  not  do  that  either,  I'll 
leave  them  just  as  they  were.  When  he  re- 
turns to  life  he'll  find  them;  the  sight  will  be  to 
his  conscience  like  a  scorpion's  sting;  I  know 
what  sort  of  conscience  his  is.  He'll  appre- 
ciate his  offense  with  sufficient  force  upon  his 
own  account  without  aid  from  anyone." 

He  locked  the  coat — ^with  its  pocket  bulging 
as  before — ^in  the  hanging  cupboard,  and  took 
out  the  keys.  Putting  on  his  hat,  he  went 
downstairs,  where  he  found  Wood  waiting 
to  open  the  door. 

"Lord  Sark  has  gone  to  bed;  see  that  no 
one  goes  into  the  room  to  disturb  him  till  I 
return;  he's  in  the  guest  room.  I  am  goihg 
to  Sir  John  Poynder's,  where  I  may  be  de- 
tained; if  I  should  be  urgently  wanted  you 
might  telephone  to  me  there." 

Wood  bowed,  his  master  passed  into  the 
street.     On  the  way  to  Portman  Square  he 
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sent  this  telegram:  "To  the  Marchioness  of 
Sark,  Grosvenor  Gardens.  H.  is  all  right. 
He  will  return  to-morrow,  probably  for 
lunch.-— L." 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  widower's  GRIEF 

There  were  a  number  of  stragglers  outside 
No.  33.  The  house  had  become  famous;  a 
certain  section  of  the  London  public  regarded 
even  the  exterior  as  something  worth  seeing, 
while  its  fame  was  fresh.  A  policeman,  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  endeavored  to  keep  the 
sightseers  moving — ^an  endeavor  which  some 
of  them  resented.  When  Cleethorpes  both 
knocked  and  rang  they  gathered  closer,  as  if  he 
were  part  of  the  sight.  As  the  door  was  opened 
they  peered  past  it,  as  if  they  hoped  to  see 
something  wonderful;  but  he  entered  so  has- 
tily, and  the  door  was  shut  so  quickly,  that 
their  curiosity  received  scant  gratification. 
Cleethorpes  had  been  admitted  by  Hankey, 
Sir  John's  own  man.  He  was  inclined  to  be 
apologetic. 

"Great  nuisance,  those  people;  we  might 
be  living  in  the  chamber  of  horrors;  things  are 
bad  enough  without  their  making  them  worse. 
I  thought  it  was  you,  sir.  Sir  John  has  been 
wanting  to  see  you  all  day;  he  seems  most 
anxious;  he  keeps  asking  for  you  all  the  time. 
Shall  I  take  you  up  to  him  at  once?  " 

Cleethorpes  said  nothing,  but  he  laid  his 
hat  and  cane  on  the  hall  table.  Hankey  led 
the  way  upstairs.  Opening  the  door  of  a  room 
on  the  second  floor,  he  announced: 

"Mr.  Cleethorpes." 

That  gentleman  passed  through  it,,  and  the 
door  was  shut. 

A  voice  came  from  the  bed: 

"So  it's  you— at  last." 

He  approached  the  speaker. 

"I'm  sorry.  Sir  John,  to  see  you  there;  I 
hope  it  isn't  serious." 

The  patient  spoke  to  a  woman  who  wore 
the  professional  garb  of  a  nurse. 

*  *  You  can  go.  If  the  wound  starts  bleeding 
again  I'll  send  for  you;  but  don't  you  come  till 
I  do  send."  Without  a  word  she  left  the 
room;  her  patient  following  her  with  his  eyes 
as  she  went.  When  she  had  gone, "  See  if  that 
door's  shut  fast,"  he  ordered. 

Cleethorpes  proved  by  demonstration  that 
it  was. 

"So  you  have  a  nurse,"  he  said. 


The  patient  laughed,  if  the  sound  he 
emitted  was  meant  for  laughter;  there  was  no 
mirth  in  it. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  a  nurse;  a  man  in  my  posi- 
tion's bound  to  have  a  nurse  if  his  little  finger's 
sore;  that's  the  doctor's  ruling.  It's  some 
time  since  I  saw  you." 

Cleethorpes  did  not  inunediately  reply. 
When  he  did  speak  it  was  to  ask  a  question. 

"Why  have  you  sent  for  me  now?" 

"I  want  you  to  do  something."  The  man 
in  the  bed  paused;  Cleethorpes  waited  for  him 
to  gp  on.  "I  want  you  to  sit  down  at  that 
table  over  there  and  write  what  I  dictate." 

Sir  John  Poynder  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
unusual  appearance.  He  had  spent  a  lai^e 
part  of  his  life  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
where  he  had  made  money,  he  alone  seemed 
to  know  how.  Tales  were  told  about  his 
methods;  curious  tales  some  of  them  were; 
but  he  was  a  man  who  could  keep  his  own 
counsel,  and  he  kept  it.  There  were  men 
who  remembered  him  when,  as  a  raw  youth, 
he  left  England  with  empty  pockets;  when  he 
returned  they  were  obviously  full;  but  if  any- 
one inquired,  no  matter  in  how  circuitous  a 
manner,  how  they  came  to  be  in  that  sat- 
isfactory condition,  the  questioner  would 
almost  certainly  be  favored  with  a  few  re- 
marks which  were  meant  to  sting,  and  prob- 
ably did.  For  Sir  John  was  not  only  not  an 
easy  person  to  pump,  he  had  a  tongue  which 
cut  like  a  whip.  Once,  in  a  club  smoking 
ixx)m,  an  angry  man  told  him  that  if  he  lived 
in  any  other  place  except  England  he  would 
be  called  out  again  and  again.  Poynder 
looked  him  very  straight  in  the  face. 

"Don't  let  the  locality  stand  in  your  way," 
he  told  him.  "If  it's  a  little  shooting  you 
want,  you  can  have  it  when  and  where  you 
please.  I've  lived  in  places  where  people  do  a 
great  deal  more  fighting  than  talking;  if  it's 
one  of  those  places  you're  thinking  of,  we'll 
start  just  when  you  like,  and  with  any  kind 
of  gun  you  fancy.  But  if  you  talk  about  call- 
ing me  out,  and  don't,  I  shall  think  you're  one 
of  those  fellows  who  talk  about  fighting  when 
they're  sure  that  there's  a  policeman  close  by 
who'll  interfere  so  soon  as  the  fighting  really 
begins.  You  grasp  what  I  mean?  When 
next  you  go  to  your  tailor  to  order  one  of  those 
pretty  waistcoats  you're  so  fond  of,  you  ask 
him  for  a  little  friendly  advice;  you'll  find  him 
a  sympathetic  soul.  I  always  do  feel  that 
you're  more  of  a  tailor  than  a  man." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  grim  silence. 
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Of  course  it  was  an  outrageous  speech  to 
make  in  a  public  room  of  a  dub;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  speaker's  manner  which 
suggested  an  eagerness  to  make  his  words 
good  which  induced  his  auditors  to  postpone 
any  comments  they  might  have  to  make  till 
later.  The  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
left  the  room  without  a  word;  whereon 
Poynder  continued  to  read  the  newspaper 
which,  for  the  moment,  he  had  laid  on  his 
knees. 

There  was  some  talk  about  reporting  him 
to  the  committee,  but  it  went  no  farther;  some- 
how, where  Sir  John  Poynder  was  concerned, 
threats  seldom  did  become  realities.  He  was 
not  an  easy  man  to  get  on  with;  and  he  looked 
it.  His  face  was  disfigured  by  scars;  a  slip 
had  been  cut  off  his  nose;  something  had 
happened  to  his  lower  jaw  which  lent  it  the 
appearance  of  being  a  misfit  for  the  upper. 
As  he  sat  propped  up  by  pillows  an  odd 
fancy  came  to  Leonard  Cleethorpes:  he  pic- 
tured the  grim  old  face  lying  on  a  pillow, 
and  on  the  pillows  beside  it  the  pretty,  dainty 
features  of  his  young  wife.  What  a  con- 
trast they  must  have  presented  I  And  at  the 
thought  he  smiled — 2l  smile  which  the  other 
resented. 

"What  are  you  grinning  at?"  he  asked, 
with  that  insistence  on  the  vernacular  for 
which  he  was  famous.  Cleethorpes  was  still, 
but  he  continued  to  smile;  the  other's  resent- 
ment plainly  grew.  "  You've  come  in  a  cheer- 
ful mood,  it  seems;  let's  hope  you  won't  lose  it 
before  you  go.  Did  you  hear  what  I  said? 
Sit  down  at  that  table  over  there  and  write 
what  I  dictate." 

"I  heard." 

"Then  do  it." 

"Why?" 

"Because  you'd  better." 

"  I  always  agreed  with  your  wife  in  thinking 
that  you  were  the  funniest  man  on  earth." 

"She  thought  that,  did  she?" 

"Obviously;  so  obviously  that  for  her  to 
have  attempted  concealment  would  have  been 
absurd." 

The  bid  man's  face  darkened;  he  was  fifty- 
six,  and  though  he  was  still  alert  and  wiry, 
he  looked,  if  anything,  even  older  than  his 
years. 

"You — ^you — liar!  Do  you  think  that  I'd 
take  your  word  for  such  a  statement  as  that? 
When  no  one  knows  better  than  I  do  that 
you'd  gp  to  your  Maker  with  a  lie  on  your 
tongue  and  a  smile  on  your  lips!    You  car- 


rion!   If  I'd  a  whip  handy  I'd  cut  an  L  on 
ymir  face." 

Cleethorpes  continued  to  smile. 

"  I'm  still  waiting  to  know  why  you  sent  for 
me;  my  time  is  not  so  valueless  as  you  per- 
haps think;  and  since  we  exchanged  sill  neces- 
sary compliments  on  a  former  occasion,  I  can 
hardly  imagine  that  you  wish  to  indulge  in 
vain  repetitions." 

"I  sent  for  you  because  I  chose  to  send, 
and  you  came  because  you  had  to  come.  You 
sit  down  and  write  what  I  dictate." 

"What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  write?  Give 
me  some  idea." 

"Write  *My  name  is  Norval.  On  the 
Grampian  Hills  I  feed  my  father's  flock'; 
that'll  do  for  me — ^write  that." 

Cleethorpes  shook  his  head. 

"Got  a  bad  hand." 

"  I  thought  you'd  have  something."  •  There 
was  an  interval  of  silence,  during  which  the 
two  men  eyed  each  other,  with  a  very  differ- 
ent expression  on  the  countenance  of  each. 
While  there  was  still  that  faint  smile  about 
Cleethorpes's  lips,  which  seemed  to  suggest 
that  he  found  the  other  such  a  really  amusing 
study,  on  Sir  John  Poynder's  face  and  in  his 
smaU,  bloodshot  eyes  there  was  a  scowling, 
threatening,  half-frenzied  glare  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  as  the  hall-mark  of  a 
homicidal  lunatic.  Even  his  words  were 
hardly  sane  ones;  they  were  spoken  with  a 
stolid  sullenness  which  seemed  to  lend  them 
an  added  significance.  "You  killed  my 
wife." 

"You  funny  man!" 

"Yes,  you  may  grin,  but  I  know  you  killed 
her." 

"Pray,  how  do  you  know?" 

"You  know  how  I  know;  I'm  not  going  to. 
tell  you  what  you  know  already.  All  night, 
and  all  day,  the  knowledge  has  been  press- 
ing me  down  into  hell.  There  have  been 
moments  when  I'd  have  given  something  to 
have  got  my  fingers  round  your  throat,  and — 
and  a  chance  of  talking  to  you  in  my  own 
way.  I'm  hesitating  now,  whether  to  shoot 
you  down  like  the  hound  you  are  or  to  let  you 
hang;  I'd  not  hesitate  to  let  you  hang  if  I  were 
only  sure  you  would  hang.  In  England  jus- 
tice is  straight,  but  it's  stupid,  sometimes 
incredibly  stupid.  I  see  already  that  you've 
planned  a  way  out;  if  you  were  to  get  out,  why 
I'd  still  have  to  deal  with  you  myself;  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  comes  to  this — ^now,  or 
then?" 
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"I  think  you'd  better  make  it  then — 
really." 

The  pleasant,  easy  way  in  which  the  other 
spoke  seemed  to  exasperate  Sir  John  Poynder 
into  speechlessness;  he  opened  his  mouth  as 
if  with  the  intention  of  giving  utterance  to  his 
feelings,  then  closed  it  again  as  if  words 
would  not  come.  He  continued  to  glare  at 
Cleethorpes  with  the  look  with  which  the  dog 
glares  at  the  other  dog  at  which  he  proposes 
presently  to  spring.  Then  his  right  hand 
went  underneath  his  pillow;  instandy  Clee- 
thorpes, going  round  the  side  of  the  bed, 
throwing  himself  on  him,  gripped  the  hand 
before  he  could  withdraw  it.  There  was  a 
sharp,  though  a  short,  struggle;  then  Clee- 
thorpes stood  up  straight  again,  holding  a 
revolver  above  his  head. 

"You  would,  would  you?"  he  laughed. 

It  seemed  that  Sir  John  would  still; 
scrambling  out  of  bed,  he  did  his  utmost  to  get 
within  reach  of  the  weapon  of  which  the  other 
had  deprived  him.  Holding  him  at  bay  with 
his  left  hand  as  best  he  could,  he  kept  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand — ^which  still  held 
the  revolver — pressed  against  the  button  of 
an  electric  l)ell.  The  door  opened;  Sir  John's 
valet  came  hurrying  in. 

"Hankey,"  cried  Cleethorpes,  "take  this 
revolver,  and  keep  it  out  of  your  master's 
reach.  He  had  hidden  it  underneath  his 
pillow,  and  might  have  done  something  with 
it  which  he  would  be  regretting  already  had  I 
not  been  so  lucky  as  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  it 
in  time.  Give  my  compliments  to  his  medical 
man,  and  say  that  I  don't  think  that  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  access  to  a  lethal  weapon  of  any 
kind;  in  his  present  mood  he's  not  to  be 
trusted  within  reach  of  one." 

The  gibe — ^for  so  it  sounded — seemed  to 
sting  the  older  man  to  further  frenzy.  He 
endeavored  to  get  to  his  servant,  to  whose 
custody  the  revolver  had  been  transferred. 

"Hankey!"  he  yelled,  "give  it  me!  Do 
}'ou  hear  what  I  tell  you ?  Give  it  me."  But 
the  man  was  careful  to  keep  at  a  prudent 
distance,  while  Cleethorpes  unceremoniously 
bundled  his  master  back  into  the  bed.  Sir 
John,  evidently  exhausted,  apparently  recog- 
nized that  to  struggle  longer  would  be  useless. 
He  addressed  hmself  to  his  valet  in  a  whisper 
which  failing  breath  made  husky:  "Go, 
go!" 

Just  then  the  nurse  entered.  Cleethorpes 
turned  to  her. 

"Nurse,  I'm  afraid  that  your  patient  is  in  a 


refractory  mood;  my  presence  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  him  beneficially.  As  the  ex- 
citing influence  seems  likely  to  continue,  don't 
you  think  I'd  better  go?" 

Her  answer  was  to  the  point: 

"I  do." 

Sir  John  endeavored  to  remonstrate. 

"What  have  you  come  back  for?  Didn't  I 
tell  you — not — to — come " 

He  got  no  farther;  he  sank  back  among  the 
tumbled  bedclothes  and  was  still.  The  nurse 
bent  over  him. 

"He's  fainted.  I  expect  that  the  bandage 
has  been  disarranged  and  the  wound  has  re- 
opened." She  looked  up  at  Hankey.  "Tele- 
phone to  the  doctor  to  come  at  once." 

Hankey  left  the  room.     Cleethorpes  said: 

"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance?" 

"I  don't  think  you  can." 

She  spoke  with  a  degree  of  coldness  which 
seemed  unjustified. 

"Can  you  manage  to  do  what  is  necessary 
all  by  yourself  until  the  doctor  comes,  or 
would  you  rather  I  stayed?" 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not  stay." 

He  accepted  his  dismissal  with  a  litde  bow, 
as  if  her  curtness  amused  him.  Standing  very 
erect,  she  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  as  if  she 
found  nothing  amusing  about  him.  When  he 
gpt  outside  he  said  to  himself: 

"I've  seen  that  woman  somewhere  before, 
but  I  can't  think  where."  In  the  hall  he  found 
Hankey  replacing  the  telephone  receiver  on 
its  rest.  "Where  did  you  get  yoiu:  nurse 
from?"  he  asked. 

"  I  can't  say,  sir.    The  doctor  sent  her  in." 

"What's  her  name?" 

"That  also  I  don't  know;  we  call  her 
Nurse." 

"Did  you  summon  the  doctor?" 

"Yes,  sir;  he's  coming  directly." 

"There  is  something  I  should  like  to  say  to 
you;  can  we  go  into  one  of  these  rooms?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Would  you  mind  stepping 
this  way?" 

He  moved  toward  the  room  at  the  back; 
Cleethorpes  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"Can't  we  go  into  the  other — ^the  one  in 
front?" 

"This  is  the  room,  sir,  in  which  her  lady- 
ship was  killed;  at  least,  this  is  where  we 
found  her.  I  thought  you  might  prefer  it  on 
that  account." 

"I  should.    Thank  you,  Hankey.'^ 

The  two  men  went  in;  and  the  valet  closed 
the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  BARGAIN 


Cleethorpes  looked  about  him  with  gentle 
interest.     "What  is  this  room?" 

"It's  known  as  the  morning  room,  sir; 
though  Fm  sure  I  don't  know  why." 

"I  rather  like  the  decorative  scheme." 

"That  was  her  ladyship's  own  choosing. 
It's  only  just  been  finished.  Her  ladyship's 
taste  was  very  good." 

"And  this  is  where  it  happened?" 

"Yes,  sir;  as  you  are  perhaps  aware." 

Cleethorpes  looked  at  the  valet  a  little 
oddly. 

"How  should  I  be  aware?  I  only  know 
what  the  papers  tell;  and  that's  not  much." 

"Indeed,  no,  sir;  and  most  of  what  they  do 
tell's  inaccurate." 

"That  I  take  for  granted.  Where  was  she 
found?" 

"In  the  bay,  sir,  just  where  I'm  standing. 
That's  her  blood  upon  the  carpet,  sir;  the 
carpet  being  so  light  colored  shows  it  up." 

"I  should  think  that  the  Tussaud  people 
would  give  a  good  round  sum  for  it;  they'd 
regard  it  as  a  prize.  Heaps  of  people  would 
pay  an  extra  sixpence  to  see  Ladv  Poynder's 
blood." 

"Maybe,  sir;  but  I  don't  fancy  Sir  John 
would  sell  it." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  So  this  is  where  she  was 
lying." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  understand  that  that  young 
woman  was  leaning  over  her  when  Sir  John 
entered,  and  then  she  turned  and  shot  him." 

"It  will  go  hard  with  her." 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  sir." 

"Nor  I,  Hankey;  nor  I.  I'm  afraid  that 
the  catastrophe  has  had  the  most  unfortunate 
effect  upon  your  master;  it  has  unhinged  his 
mind — he's  not  sane." 

"You  said  so  once  before,  sir." 

Something  in  his  words,  or  his  tone,  caused 
Cleethorpes  to  glance  sharply  at  the  valet, 
who  was  looking  modestly  down  at  the  stain 
on  the  carpet. 

"When  was  that?" 

"When  Sir  John  made  such  a  fuss  on 
finding  out  that  you  and  her  ladyship  were 
such  old  friends — ^before  she  was  her  lady- 
ship." 

"You  have  a  good  memory,  Hankey." 

"I  have,  sir." 

"Then  you  will  remember  that  I  was  as 


much  justified  in  saying  he  was  insane  then  as 
I  am  in  saying  it  now." 

"Just  so,  sir." 

Again  Cleethorpes  eyed  him  keenly,  as  if 
he  suspected  his  words  of  having  a  double 
meaning;  but  there  was  nothing  on  his  face  to 
show  it. 

"What  form  do  you  think  his  madness 
takes  this  time?"  The  man  looked  up  with 
interrogation  in  his  eyes,  but  he  was  still. 
"He  actually  wishes  me  to  suppose  that  he 
believes  that  I  killed  Lady  Poynder." 

"Does  he,  sir?" 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  preposterous  such 
a  notion  is,  and  how  it  is  one  which  could  only 
have  been  in  the  brain  of  a  madman.  In- 
deed, he  has  been  behaving  like  a  madman;  if 
I  had  not  got  hold  of  that  revolver  of  his  in 
time  I  dare  say  he  would  have  tried  to  shoot 
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"  I  have  always  understood  that  there  was 
a  time  when  Sir  John  was  very  handy  with 
his  revolver." 

"  Of  course  the  whole  thing  is  too  ridiculous ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  can't  hide  from  myself 
that  he's  in  a  dangerous  mood;  and  as  I  al- 
ways wish  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
scandal,  I  should  very  much  like  to  ascertain 
how  such  a  bee  ever  got  into  his  bonnet.  Do 
you  know?" 

"I  do,  sir." 

"Then  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  tell  me.  Here's  a  five-pound  note 
for  you." 

The  valet  ignored  the  slip  of  paper  which 
he  held  out. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  it  would  be  worth  fifty 
pounds  to  you  if  I  were  to  tell  you." 

If  Cleethorpes  was  surprised  at  this  prompt 
display  of  the  commercial  spirit  on  the  valet's 
part  he  allowed  no  sign  of  it  to  escape  him. 

"Are  you  sure  it  would  be  worth  it — 
honestly?" 

"I  am  sure,  sir,  that  it  would  be  worth  to 
you  every  penny  of  fifty  pounds — honestly." 

"I  haven't  so  much  with  me;  but  here  are 
three  fives,  and  if  you  will  put  me  within  reach 
of  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  a  stamp,  I  will 
give  you  a  check  for  the  balance.  What's 
this?" 

"This  is  her  ladyship's  own  writing  table, 
and  that's  her  own  note  paper.  Will  that  suit 
you,  sir?" 

"Why,  certainly.  And  is  this  Lady  Poyn- 
der's fountain  pen?" 

"Yes,  sir;  solid  gold.    I've  heard  her  lady- 
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ship  say  that  she  didn't  care  for  the  commoner 
metals;  she  liked  everything  about  her  to  be 
gold.    Does  it  suit  your  writing,  sir? " 

"Excellently;  now  for  a  stamp.  Ah,  thank 
you.  So  Lady  Poynder  kept  her  stamps  in  a 
gold  box,  did  she  ?  It's  plain  that  she  liked  to 
have  plenty  of  it  about  her.  There — there's  a 
check  for  thirty-five  pounds,  written  on  half  a 
sheet  of  her  ladyship's  own  note  paper;  with 
the  three  fives  you  have  that  makes  fifty. 
Now  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  wildcat 
reasons  Sir  John  Poynder  pretends  he  has  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him?" 

"Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place  Sir  John  says 
that  he  saw  you." 

Leonard  Cleethorpes  had  been  sitting  with 
one  elbow  resting  on  Lady  Poynder's  writing 
table;  now,  sitting  bolt  upright,  he  faced  right 
round  toward  the  valet. 

"Saw  me?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  he  says  he  saw  you." 

Cleethorpes  looked  as  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  other's  words;  he  said  as  much. 

"Is  your  master  even  madder  than  I 
thought?  What  may  he  mean  by  saying  that 
he  saw  me?" 

"Well,  sir,  it  seems  it  was  like  this;  if  you'U 
allow  me  I'll  try  to  explain." 

"I  should  be  glad,  Hankey,  if  you  would; 
as  clearly  as  you  can." 

"I  will,  sir.  When  that  young  woman 
aimed  at  him  the  bullet  grazed  his  side.  A 
little  more  and  she'd  have  done  for  him.  As 
it  was,  it  made  a  nasty-looking  flesh  wound; 
but  though  it  bled  a  good  deal  he  would  have 
it  that  it  was  not  dangerous;  and  it  seems  that 
he  knows  a  good  deal  about  gunshot  wounds. 
He  insisted  upon  being  left  alone  when  the 
doctor  had  attended  to  him,  and  wouldn't 
hear  of  anyone  staying  in  the  room.  What 
with  the  police  and  the  doctors,  and  so  on, 
there  were  people  about  the  house  a  good  long 
time.  When  they  had  all  gone,  and  things  were 
quiet  again,  it  appears  that  Sir  John  got  out  of 
bed  and  started  to  come  downstairs  again." 

"Then  in  that  case  he  certainly  could  not 
have  been  seriously  injured." 

"No,  sir,  he  wasn't;  not,  I  fancy,  that  it 
would  have  made  much  difference  if  he  had 
been;  he's  a  very  obstinate  gentleman  is  Sir 
John.  He  knew  they'd  put  her  ladyship  in 
her  own  bedroom;  she  and  Sir  John  have  not 
occupied  the  same  room  for  some  time,  as 
p>erhaps  you  know." 

"Hankey,  you  keep  crediting  me  with 
knowledge  which  I  don't  possess." 


"Don't  you,  sir?  I  thought  perhaps  you 
did.  It  seems  that  nothing  would  suit  him 
but  that  he  should  come  down  and  have  a  look 
at  her,  as  she  lay  dead  in  her  own  room.  I 
had  had  a  peep  at  her  myself,  and  I  don't 
think  I  had  ever  seen  her  look  prettier,  just  as 
though  she  was  in  a  dreamless  and  a  happy 
sleep.  In  his  own  way  there  never  was  a  man 
who  was  fonder  of  a  woman  than  Sir  John 
was  of  her  ladyship;  he'd  have  cut  off  a  finger 
any  day  to  gratify  a  whim  of  hers." 

"FooUsh  man!" 

"It's  not  for  me  to  criticise  a  gentleman  in 
Sir  John's  position,  but  I'm  bound  to  admit 
that  I  can't  help  feeling  that  there's  some- 
thing in  what  you  say.  For  my  part,  I  never 
could  see  the  sense  of  putting  sJl  your  eggs  in 
one  basket;  there,  sir,  I'm  quite  of  your  way 
of  thinking." 

"You  flatter  me." 

"Not  at  all,  sir;  not  at  all.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, according  to  Sir  John,  when  he  got  down 
to  the  first  landing  he  heard  a  noise." 

"Had  he  a  light?" 

"No,  sir;  and  he  had  been  moving  so 
quietly  that  he  was  sure  no  one  had  heard  him. 
He  stood  and  listened.  He  says  that  some  one 
came  along  by  the  staircase,  crossed  the  hall, 
and  opened  the  door.  When  he  opened  the 
door  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  shone  on  him, 
and  he  saw  it  was  you." 

"He  must  have  been  dreaming." 

"I  can't  quite  see,  sir,  how  that  could  have 
been." 

"But  where  did  he  suppose  I  had  been 
hiding?" 

"You  would  have  had  no  diflSculty  in 
doing  that.  You  see,  as  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  that  young  woman  had  killed  her  lady- 
ship, no  search  was  made.  If  you  like,  sir,  I 
can  myself  show  you  one  or  two  spots  where 
you  might  have  been,  and  no  one  guessed  it." 

"  I'm  obliged,,  but  I'll  not  put  you  to  so 
much  trouble.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Hankey, 
that  whoever  your  master  saw,  or  did  not  see, 
he  did  not  see  me;  in  the  unbsilanced  state  of 
his  mind  he  was  predisposed  to  become  the 
victim  of  an  optical  delusion.  Were  it  nec- 
essary, or  becoming,  I  could  prove  an  alibi 
which  would  convince  even  him.'* 

"Could  you,  sir,  indeed?" 

"With  ease.  And  is  that  the  only  ground 
he  has  for  his  monstrous  allegation?" 

"It  would  be  pretty  good  ground,  sir, 
wouldn't  it,  if  he  did  s^  you?" 

"Even  if  he  had  seen  me,  my  presence 
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would  not  necessarily  have  meant  what  he 
infers;  but  he  did  not  see  me;  on  that  point 
you  may  safely  accept  my  assurance.  I  asked 
if  he  supposes  himself  to  have  any  other 
foundation  for  what  he  calls  his  belief/' 

"Well,  sir,  that  depends  on  how  you  look 
at  it.    He  thinks  he  has." 

"What  is  it?" 

"There,  sir,  again  I  think  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain. You  must  know  that  last  night  Sir 
John  supposed  her  ladyship  was  in  bed.  She 
didn't  come  down  to  dinner.  Saying  she 
didn't  feel  very  well,  she  had  a  little  something 
up  in  her  own  rooms,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
she  was  in  bed;  because,  some  minutes  before 
the  hour,  he  knocked  at  her  door  and  found  it 
locked,  and  she  called  out  that  she  couldn't 
open  it,  because  she'd  gone  to  bed.  Her  maid 
was  away  on  a  holiday.  He  felt  much  con- 
cerned at  the  idea  of  her  being  alone;  but  she 
called  out  that  she  was  all  right,  but  very 
sleepy,  and  didn't  wish  to  be  disturbed.  So 
presently  he  went  up  to  his  own  bed,  and 
before  eleven  the  whole  house  was  wrapped  in 
slumber.  Therefore  our  surprise  was  greater, 
when  we  found  her  ladyship  lying  there  upon 
the  floor,  to  discover  that  she  was  dressed  for 
traveling.  She  had  on  a  long  traveling  coat, 
and  a  cloth  dress,  and  everything,  I'm  told, 
which  she  used  to  wear  when  she  was  gping 
on  a  long  journey.  And  in  the  bodice  of  her 
dress  was  a  letter." 

"Who  found  it?" 

"  I  did,  sir.  When  they  started  to  unbutton 
her  coat  I  saw  a  comer  of  it  sticking  out." 

"And  I  suppose  you  read  it." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  read  it." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  I  gave  it  to  Sir  John." 

Turning  toward  the  writing  table,  Clee- 
thorpes  began  to  drum  on  it  softly  with  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand,  then  he  asked,  as  if 
putting  a  casual  question: 

"What  was  in  it?  Anything  of  impor- 
tance?" 

Raising  his  eyes,  Mr.  Hankey  fixed  them  on 
the  other's  profile;  they  were  protrusive,  fish- 
like eyes,  seeming  void  of  expression.  The 
same  word  describes  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke;  nothing  could  have  been  more  mo- 
notonous. Though  his  words  were,  if  any- 
thing, overcharged  with  meaning,  to  hear 
him  no  one  would  have  supposed  that  they 
interested  him. 

"It  was  a  letter  from  her  lover.  He  said 
how  happy  he  was  to  know  that  she  had  con- 


sented to  come  away  with  him  at  last,  and  he 
hoped  that  she  would  not  keep  him  waiting, 
but  would  be  punctual  to  her  appointment; 
because  she  wasn't  to  forget  that  he  would  be 
burning  with  impatience  till  he  had  her  in  his 
arms — ^there  was  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same 
effect;  what  I  should  describe  as  loverish." 

"Was  it  signed?" 

"No;  not  with  a  name.  The  signature 
was,  'From  Him  Who  Holds  the  World  Well 
Lost  for  Love.'" 

"And  from  that  precious  epistle  what  in- 
ference does  Sir  John  draw?" 

"That  you  wrote  it,  sir." 

"  Hankey !    Seriously  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  sir;  very  seriously  indeed." 

"But— if  it's  not  signed?" 

"That's  one  of  his  points;  he  says  it  would 
be  just  like  you,  not  to  sign  a  letter  of  that  sort, 
and  to  call  it  romance;  he  says  you  always 
were  noncommital.  But  it's  the  handwriting 
he  goes  on;  he  says  it's  yours.  He  thought  he 
had  some  of  your  writing,  but  he  can't  find  it. 
He's  offered  me  a  hundred  pounds  if  I  will  get 
him  some." 

"  I  now  begin  to  perceive  what  was  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  when  he  wanted  me  to  write 
down,  at  his  dictation,  some  silly  words  from 
a  long-forgotten  poem." 

"Did  you  write  them,  sir?" 

"I  did  not.  Now  I  understand  what 
seemed  to  be  his  senseless  rage — and  that 
revolver.  He  is  still  without  a  specimen  of 
my  writing." 

"Then  that  check  you  wrote,  sir,  on  that 
half  sheet  of  her  ladyship's  note  paper,  is 
worth  to  me  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  words  were  uttered  with  the  same  air 
of  uninterested  stolidity,  but  they  seemed  to 
startle  Cleethorpes. 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"To  be  quite  correct,  sir,  I  suppose  it's 
worth  a  hundred  and  thirty-five;  because  I 
know  Sir  John  will  give  me  a  hundred  to  let 
him  compare  it  with  the  writing  on  that  letter 
and  then  the  bank  will  cash  it  afterwards." 

Cleethorpes  looked  at  the  speaker  for  some 
instants  as  if  he  could  not  make  him  out,  then 
he  laughed. 

"Hankey,  you're  an  ingenious  man." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  I  try  to  be." 

"And  do  you  really  propose  to  sell  to  Sir 
John  the  right  of  peeping  at  a  check  which  I 
gave  to  you  as  a  token  of  my  good  will? " 

"You  see,  sir,  it's  always  been  a  motto  of 
mine  that  every  little  helps." 
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*  *  And  supposing  I  obj  ect  ?  "  The  valet  said 
nothing,  he  kept  his  eyes  cast  down.  "  I  say, 
supposing  I  object?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  hear  you  say  it." 

"Supposing  I  were  to  refuse  to  allow  you  to 
leave  this  room  with  that  check  upon  you? " 

"I  think,  sir,  that  I  should  be  able  to  pro- 
tect myself  if  you  were  to  try  to  rob  me,  even  if 
I  were  alone  in  the  house,  which  I  am  not. 
Such  an  attempt  might  have  serious  con- 
sequences— for  you." 

The  valet  raised  his  glance — ^for  the  first 
time  the  two  men  looked  each  other  in  the 
face.  Cleethorpes  seemed  to  see  something  in 
the  other's  eyes  which  tickled  him;  he  laughed 
again. 

"The  world  is  full  of  revelations.  Hankey, 
I'd  no  idea  that  you  had  so  much  ingenuity." 

"Hadn't  you,  sir?  I  have  always  had  a 
gr^at  respect  for  yours." 

"So  I  suppose  you  think  that  that  half 
sheet  of  her  ladyship's  note  paper,  which  was 
just  now  blank,  till  I  was  wise  enough  to 
scribble  on  it,  is  worth  a  hundred  pounds  to 
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"It's  worth  more  than  that  to  you,  sir;  it's 
worth  more  to  me." 

"How  much  would  you  value  it  at,  for 
either  of  us?" 

"At  the  least,  sir,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds." 

"Is  that  so?  One  lives  and  learns.  Sup- 
posing, Hankey,  I  did  write  that  letter; 
wouldn't  that  in  itself  be  sufl&cient  proof  that 
I  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would 
be  likely  to  kill  her  ladyship?" 

"That  isn't  how  Sir  John  sees  it,  sir." 

"How  does  he  see  it?" 

"He  thinks  that  whoever  wrote  that  letter 
had  so  played  upon  her  ladyship's  good  nature 
that  at  last  he'd  brought  her  to  promise  she'd 
run  away  with  him,  even  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  her  own  heart.  At  the  last  moment 
it  was  brought  home  to  her  that  her  heart 
really  was  Sir  John's,  and  she  refused  to  go. 
In  consequence  of  which  she  and  her  lover 
had  an  argument;  and  when  he  found  that 
there  was  no  moving  her,  he  shot  her." 

"Is  that  how  Sir  John  sees  it?" 

"That's  how  he  put  it  to  me.  So  he  says 
that  if  he  knows  who  wrote  that  letter  he'll 
know  who  killed  her." 

"Then  there  does  seem  to  be  some  method 
in  his  madness." 

"He's  not  so  mad  as  you  suppose,  sir;  and 
never  has  been.     If  I  were  asked  to  describe 


him  from  your  point  of  view,  sir,  fairly,  I 
should  say  he  isn't  mad  at  all,  he's  danger- 
ous." 

"That  he's  dangerous  I  quite  agree;  but 
whether  he  is  more  dangerous  to  himself  or  to 
me  is  a  point  on  which  I  take  leave  to  have  my 
doubts.  However,  Hankey,  in  one  direction  I 
candidly  admit  that  your  ingenuity  is  greater 
than  mine;  I  would  rather  that  Sir  John  did 
not  have  a  peep  at  that  half  sheet  of  her  lady- 
ship's note  paper;  I  would  rather  he  did  not 
see  any  of  my  writing  for,  say,  a  week  from 
this.  If  you  will  hand  me  that  half  sheet  now, 
and  will  undertake  to  be  careful  that  no 
specimen  of  my  writing  comes  near  him 
for  at  least  seven  days;  if  you  will  call  at  my 
rooms  to-morrow  morning  at  any  time  which 
is  convenient  to  yourself,  you  shall  receive  two 
hundred  pounds  in  notes." 

The  valet  seemed  to  be  examining  the 
other's  face  with  his  eyes. 

"That  you  promise,  sir?" 

"I  do;  on  condition  that,  on  your  part,  you 
also  promise." 

"I  promise,  sir,  that,  if  I  can  help  it — and  I 
think  I  can — no  writing  of  yours  shall  come 
near  Sir  John  for  at  least  seven  days.  Here's 
the  half  sheet,  sir." 

"Thank  you,  Hankey.  When  you  come 
you  will  find  the  notes  awaiting  you.^ 
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CHAPTER  XII 

A  QUESTION  OF  CONSCIENCE 

The  sun  was  slanting  through  the  side  of 
the  blind  when  Cleethorpes  awoke;  a  soft 
breeze  came  through  the  open  window;  the 
rumble  of  the  Bond  Street  traffic  boomed  in 
his  ears.  He  saw  by  his  watch  that  it  was 
past  nine.  He  went  in  his  pajamas  to  his 
sitting  room.  Breakfast  for  two  was  laid 
upon  the  table;  on  another  was  a  pile  of  letters 
and  newspapers.  He  turned  the  letters  over, 
glancing  at  the  envelopes.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  which  piqued  his  curiosity.  Cross- 
ing to  the  room  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Marquis  of  Sark,  he  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
voice  bade  him: 

"Come  in!" 

He  entered,  to  find  Lord  Sark  l)dng  wide 
awake,  apparently  once  more  in  his  sound 
mind. 

Cleethorpes  was  airy  as  ever;  the  marquis 
was  still  more  serious.     Cleethorpes  was  un- 
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locking  a  cupboard  in  the  wardrobe.  "  By  the 
way,  I  saw  that  the  pocket  in  your  coat  was 
pretty  full  of  property,  so  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  put  it  where  it  would  be  safe."  He 
laid  the  garment  in  question  on  the  back  of  a 
chair;  the  marquis  watched  in  silence.  Clee- 
thorpes  added,  as  he  moved  toward  the  door: 
"The  bath's  ready  when  you  are.  You  know 
your  way,  and  you'll  find  some  breakfast 
ready  for  you  when  you  want  it." 

He  was  dressed,  and  had  been  reading  his 
letters  for  some  minutes  When  the  marquis 
appeared,  ofiFering  apologies. 

Cleethorpes  rang;  Wood  appeared  with  the 
dishes.  They  sat  down  to  table.  The  host 
ate  a  respectable  meal;  his  guest  scarcely 
touched, anything.  Conversation  languished; 
such  talking  as  there  was  being  done  by  Clee- 
thorpes. Lord  Saric  sat  up  very  straight,  with 
a  look  upon  his  face  which  almost  suggested  a 
martyr  at  the  stake.  The  more  he  observed 
him,  the  more  the  other  realized  that  he  had 
some  difficult  moments  in  front  of  him.  At 
last  the  marquis  said: 

"If  you  have  quite  finished  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you." 

His  host  smiled,  a  little  wryly. 

"My  dear  Hereward,  I  have  been  trying 
to  talk  to  you  all  the  time;  but  where  would 
you  like  to  talk?  As  you  know,  I  have  an- 
other room.  Perhaps  if  Wood  were  to  take 
these  things  away  first  we  should  be  more 
private.     You've  eaten  nothing." 

"Thank  you;  I  have  had  all  I  want.  A 
little  fasting  will  do  me  good."  When  the 
table  had  been  cleared  the  marquis  began 
speaking  with  an  exaggeration  of  his  nor- 
mal gravity.  "Cleethorpes,  you. and  I  have 
known  each  other  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
don't  think  we  have  ever  understood  each 
other." 

His  listener  made  a  grimace. 

"My  dear  chap,  I  hope  that  you're  not 
going  to  treat  me  to  an  address  on  first  prin- 
ciples. Do  let's  take  it  as  read.  I  know 
exactly  what  you're  going  to  say." 

"I  don't  think  you  do." 

"At  least,  I  know  all  that  it  amounts  to. 
Forgive  me  for  interrupting,  but  let  me  have 
first  talk.  You've  had  a  litde  adventure; 
and  not  being  a  man  who  is  used  to  having 
little  adventures,  this  one  looms  large;  but 
you're  not  likely  to  have  another  one  just 
yet;  the  incident's  closed — done  with;  so  let's 
say  no  more  about  it.  I  took  the  liberty  yes- 
terday to  wire  to  Margaret  that  you'd  prob- 


ably be  home  to-day  to  lunch.  She's  ex- 
pecting your  arrival.  She'll  be  delighted  to 
see  you,  and  she'll  ask  no  questions.  You're 
a  lucky  man." 

"You  think  so?    How  odd!" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  it's  odd  how  many  of  us 
don't  see  our  luck,  even  when  it's  staring  us 
in  the  face." 

"All  the  same,  I  wish  you  hadn't  sent  that 
message." 

"Why?  Rather  not  return  to  lunch? 
Very  well;  go  back  to  tea." 

"It  is  probable  that  I  shall  not  return  at 
all." 

"TiU  when?" 

"Ever." 

Glancing  quickly  at  the  speaker,  Clee- 
thorpes seemed  to  see  something  on  his  face 
which  caused  him  to  observe  him  more 
attentively. 

"Pray  why?" 

"My  conscience  will  not  suflFer  me." 

"  Your — conscience  ?  If  you've  a  conscience 
of  that  sort,  change  it  for  another.  Here- 
ward, you've  behaved  badly." 

"I  know  it." 

"But  there's  a  way  of  atonement  open  to 
you.  Go  back  to  your  wife — at  once!  to- 
day!— and  she'll  forgive  you;  all  will  be  well. 
You  don't  deserve  it,  but  she'll  care  nothing 
for  your  deserts;  she  loves  you;  you  know 
she  loves  you.  But  if  you  don't  go  back  you'll 
be  making  your  offense  ten  times  blacker 
than  it  is  already;  you'll  bring  all  sorts  of  evil 
on  her  and  on  your  own  fair  fame — on  all 
that  you  should  hold  dear;  you'll  deserve 
all  the  ill  that  may  come  to  you — don't  you 
wrap  it  up  in  any  of  your  casuistical  non- 
sense— ^because  the  plain  truth  is  that  if  you 
don't  go  back  to  her  you'll  be  a  dirty  black- 
guard!" 

His  friend's  heat  seemed  to  surprise  the 
marquis  into  silence.  It  was  some  seconds 
before  he  spoke;  then  it  was  with  a  brevity 
which  suggested  that  he  was  putting  a  curb 
upon  his  tongue. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  it  as  you  do." 

"But  why  can't  you?  What's  preventing? 
Hereward,  you  say  we've  never  understood 
each  other.  Let's  understand  each  other 
now.  This  may  be  a  crisis  in  our  lives  of 
whose  importance  you've  no  notion.  You've 
something  on  your  mind;  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  If  you  were  a  priest  in  the  confessional  I 
would;  as  it  is,  I  can't." 

"Treat  me  as  if  I  were  your  confessor; 
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rU  take  any  oath  to  secrecy  you  like;  1*11  give 
you  as  sound  advice  as  he  would." 

**It  is  not  the  same;  the  priest  would  have 
his  eyes  in  one  direction,  you  in  another." 

Lord  Sark  rose  from  his  chair  stiffly,  then 
moved  slowly  across  the  room,  with  the  same 
curious  stiffness.  Cleethorpes  noticed  that  he 
was  holding  something  tightly  with  the  fin- 
gers of  both  hands.  "  Come,  Hereward,  let's 
go  together  and  lunch  with  Margaret  and 
Alice.  I  promise  you  as  pleasant  a  meal  as 
you  have  had,  and  a  peaceful  conscience." 

When  the  other  turned  Cleethorpes  saw 
that  what  he  held  was  a  crucifix. 

^'Leonard,  we  shall  understand  each  other 
so  far  as  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
will  not  return  to — ^Lady  Sark." 

The  title  came  from  him  awkwardly;  Clee- 
thorpes fastened  on  it. 

"Lady  Sark?  Hereward! — since  when? 
Is  it  she  who  has  offended,  or  you  ?  Are  you 
going  to  hold  her  guilty  because  of  your 
offense?" 

The  marquis  went  stiffly  on,  ignoring  with 
an  obvious  rfFort  the  other's  words. 

"I  do  not  say  that  I  will  not  return,  but  I 
must  hnve  time  for  consideration,  and  I  will 
have  it." 

"What  is  there  to  consider?" 

"I  have  already  said  that  I  cannot  tell 
you." 

"Where  will  you  consider?" 

"  I  propose  to  make  a  retreat  to  the  Mon- 
astery of  the  Sacred  Heart." 

"I  .see;  that's  it— the  old  lure!  In  God's 
name,  Hereward,  what's  caused  it  to  dangle 
before  your  eyes  again  so  suddenly?" 

"You  wouldn't  understand." 

"Wouldn't  I?  You  might  try  me.  What 
did  you  promise  your  father?" 

"That  concerns  my  father — ^and  me;  not 
you.  I  wonder  you  have  not  made  more 
serious  attempts  to  practice  your  profession." 

"Oh,  but  I  have.  I'm  starting;  I've  a 
client." 

"Really?" 

"Really!  And  something  like  a  client;  a 
woman — a.  girl — a  child;  she's  only  nineteen, 
and  she  looks  and  sounds  still  less.  She's 
placed  in  my  hands  the  issues  of  life  and 
death.  She's  to  be  tried  for  her  life;  whether 
they'll  hang  her  depends  on  me — ^and  on  you." 

"On  me?" 

"On  you!  But  why  did  you  say  that 
about  my  profession?" 

"Because  you're  such  a  persistent  ques- 


tioner. I  cannot  stop  your  talking,  nor  your 
criticisms,  nor  your  questions;  but  they'll 
make  no  difference.  I've  told  you  what  I 
shall  do — and  I  shall  do  it." 

"And  when  I  tell  vour  wife  it'll  about 
break  her  heart." 

"I  think  not;  she  may  understand.  Be- 
sides, you  need  not  tell  her.  I  will  write  a 
note;  you  can  give  it  to  her  if  you  like,  or  I'll 
send  it  through  the  post." 

"  I'll  give  it  her;  she'd  better  have  it  at  my 
hand  than  at  the'postman's." 

Seating  himself  at  his  host's  writing  table, 
taking  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  the  stationery 
case  which  was  in  front  of  him,  the  marquis 
began  to  write;  then  held  out  the  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  been  writing.  "  This 
is  the  note  of  which  I  spoke;  you  can  read  it." 

Cleethorpes  read  it;  it  was  brief  enough, 
having  neither  beginning  nor  ending: 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  from  which  you  will  possibly  hear 
when  I  have  had  sufficient  time  for  considera- 
tion. In  the  meanwhile,  no  notice  will  be 
taken  of  any  communication.  I  shall  give 
instructions  that  I  wish  to  receive  no  letters. 
I  think  you  will  understand." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SOLICITOR  VISITS  HIS  CLIENT 

Bertram  Drummond  was  in  doubt  whether 
to  take  up  the  case  which  his  friend  had  thrust 
into  his  hands.  After  Cleethorpes  had  gone 
his  doubt  grew  stronger.  He  realized  clearly 
enough  that  it  might  bring  him  other  clients, 
of  a  sort;  he  was  not  sure  that  they  would  be 
of  the  sort  he  wanted.  Such  odds  and  ends 
of  practice  as  he  had  were  on  general  Unes. 
He  had  never  been  in  a  police  court  in  his 
life;  he  had  no  particular  desire  to  enter  one. 
The  idea  that  criminal  work  would  come  his 
way  had  not  occurred  to  him.  He  certainly 
would  not  have  coiuted  any;  his  inclination 
was  to  refuse  it  now  it  had  come.  Still,  he 
was  uncomfortably  conscious  that  at  that 
moment  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
office;  no  client  of  any  kind  had  required  his 
services  for  a  longer  period  than  he  cared  to 
recall.  Some  time  ago  there  had  been  quite 
a  rush  of  business — for  him.  He  hoped  that 
he  had  fairly  started  on  the  road  where  he 
would  always  find  something  to  do.  Then, 
when  he  had  put  that  business  through,  there 
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came  no  more.  For  some  weeks  now  there 
had  not  been  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  client; 
nor  could  he  see  where  the  next  was  coming 
from.  Under  such  circumstances  it  did  seem 
doubtful  policy  to  turn  work  away  from  the 
door,  especially  work  which  might  pay,  in 
every  sense,  better  than  any  which  had  come 
his  way.  All  the  same,  he  did  not  want 
criminal  work,  he  was  sure  of  it.  It  had  been 
an  axiom  with  the  old  family  lawyer  with 
whom  he  had  served  his  articles — once  a 
criminal  lawyer,  always  a  criminal  lawyer. 
That  certainly  would  not  be  at  all  to  his  taste. 
Then  he  had  uncomfortable  feelings  as  to 
the  motives  which  had  prompted  Cleethorpes 
to  bring  him  the  case. 

He  had  not  finally  made  up  his  mind  when 
the  morning  came,  and  he  was  starting  for  the 
office.  On  the  way  there  he  purCihased  a 
generous  supply  of  papers.  He  found  that  in 
all  of  them  the  Portman  Square  murder,  as 
they  called  it  in  their  headlines,  bulked  large- 
ly. With  one  accord  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  young  woman  who  had  been  arrested 
was  the  guilty  pSoty;  some  of  the  statements 
they  printed  were  in  that  sort  of  questionable 
taste  about  which  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever. 

When  he  gpt  to  his  own  room  in  the  office 
he  foimd  that  the  table  was  bare. 

"No  letters?"  he  inquired  of  his  clerk. 

"No,  sir,  nothing  at  all." 

He  looked  about  him  with  a  wry  face. 

"  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  read  all  that 
the  papers  say  of  her,"  he  told  himself.  But 
he  did  not  find  it  an  easy  thing  to  do;  they 
contained  statements  which  were  so  con- 
tradictory, so  much  which  was  obviously 
padding,  that  before  he  reached  the  end  he 
had  had  enough.  "I  must  do  something;  I 
can't  wade  through  this  stuff.  I  may  as  well 
go  and  see  this  woman  as  read  and  read  about 
her.  I  need  not  commit  myself  to  anything. 
I  can  hear  what  she  has  to  say,  then  I  can 
form  my  own  opinion  as  to  whether  it's  the 
sort  of  case  with  which  I  should  care  to  be 
connected;  if  it  isn't,  I've  only  to  tell  Clee- 
thorpes that  he  must  find  some  one  else  to 
take  my  place,  and  there'll  be  no  harm  done. 
But  before  I  start  I'd  better  find  out  to  what 
part  of  the  world  I'm  going."  As  he  passed 
through  the  outer  office  he  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  seemed  to  take  his  clerk  a  little 
by  surprise.  "Kimson,  where's  HoUoway 
Castle?" 

"HoUoway  Castle,  sir?  That*s  where  they 


keep  the  female  prisoners  who're  awaiting 
trial;  that's  where  they've  got  the  young 
woman  who  murdered  Lady  Poynder." 

"  You  take  it  for  granted  that  she  murdered 
Lady  Poynder." 

"Well,  sir,  I'm  only  judging  from  the 
papers;  from  what  they  say  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  doubt  about  it." 

"  I  am  going  to  see  that  young  woman.  As 
it  is  just  possible  that  I  may  undertake  her 
defense,  it  might  be  as  well  if,  for  at  any  rate 
the  next  few  hours,  you  could  manage  to  be 
not  quite  so  positive;  I  don't  want  you  to  pro- 
claim my  presumptive  client's  guilt  out  loud 
in  the  street." 

"No,  sir,  certainly  not;  I'd  no  idea,  sir,  that 
anything  of  the  kind  was  in  the  wind.  I 
do  hope,  sir,  you'll  get  the  case;  it  ought  to  be 
an  excellent  thing  for  us;  and  if  it  does  come 
into  the  office  I  hope  I  needn't  tell  you,  sir, 
that  you  can  rely  on  my  discretion." 

"You  haven't  told  me  where  HoUoway 
Casde  is." 

"It's  in  the  Camden  Road,  sir,  not  far 
from  the  Athenaeum," 

When  Mr.  Drummond  reached  the  jaU  he 
was  struck  by  the  architectural  pretensions 
of  its  exterior. 

Having  informed  the  warder,  who  ad- 
mitted him  through  the  postern  gate,  what 
his  errand  was,  he  found  that  there  were 
several  formaUties  to  be  gone  through  before 
his  object  could  be  attained.  FinaUy  he 
found  himself  in  a  bare  room  with  white- 
washed walls,  whose  only  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  wooden  table  and  some  wooden 
stools.  Here  he  was  left  for  some  minutes 
alone.  He  was  not  in  the  brightest  of  moods. 
The  spirit  of  the  place  affected  him;  the  room 
in  which  he  was  cooling  his  heels  was  so 
hideously  clean,  so  aggressively  comfortless. 
He  resented  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
treated.  Official  eyes  regarded  him  with 
sordid  suspicion;  questions  were  put  to  him 
which  made  him  smart.  He  was  asked  if 
he  had  any  tobacco,  cigars,  or  matches  about 
him,  or  anything  which  was  contrary  to 
prison  rules.  Mastering  an  indination  to  in- 
quire what  business  that  was  of  his  question- 
er's, he  admitted  that  he  had  the  smoker's 
usual  equipment.  He  was  told  to  put  it  on 
the  table. 

As  he  paced  about  that  whitewashed  room 
he  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  wish  that 
he  had  not  come.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
place  was  not  only  depressing,  it  was  con- 
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laminating;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  become  an- 
other man  since  he  had  passed  the  gate;  as 
if  he  had  lost  not  only  dignity,  but  caste. 
The  officer's  allusion  to  "all  sorts  of  charac- 
ters" had  impressed  him  unpleasantly.  An 
uncomfortable  notion  was  growing  on  him 
that  there  could  l^e  nothing  sweet  and  whole- 
some in  such  a  place;  that  all  its  inmates 
must  of  necessity  be  foul.  He  had  a  dis- 
agreeable feeling  that  it  was  because  this 
woman  whom  he  had  come  to  see  was  some 
obscene  creature  that  he  himself  was  regarded 
as  suspect. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl 
came  iii  on  whose  face,  to  his  thinking,  were 
written,  in  unmistakable  characters,  inno- 
cence and  truth.  He  had  been  wearing  his 
hat;  when  he  saw  her  he  doffed  it  on  the 
instant. 

"Miss  Seton?" 

"I  am  Claire  Seton." 

Her  voice  went  with  her  face;  it  was  sweet, 
clear,  gentle,  within  it  a  quality  which  moved 
him  to  sudden  pity. 

"I  am  Bertram  Drummond.  I'm  a  solic- 
itor. Mr.  Cleethorpes  has  requested  me  to 
act  on  your  behalf,  so  I  have  come  to  receive 
your  instructions." 

She  was  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  with 
eyes  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  meet, 
there  was  in  them  such  a  speechless  agony 
of  pain.  Behind  her  was  a  wardress  and 
the  officer  who  had  interrogated  him  in  the 
entrance  lodge.  Him  Mr.  Drummond  ad- 
dressed. ■  "What  is  this  woman  doing  here? 


And  you?  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Seton  in  pri- 
vate." 

"Interviews  with  prisoners,  except  in  the 
presence  of  an  officer,  are  forbidden  by  the 
rules." 

"What  rules?" 

"The  rules  of  this  prison," 

"I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  rules  of  any 
prison  are  superior  to  the  law  of  England. 
Miss  Seton  is  not  a  prisoner  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  use  the  word;  you  have  no  right 
to  deprive  her  of  the  privilege  of  an  ordinary 
Englishwoman,  As  her  legal  adviser  I  have 
a  right  to  see  her  in  private." 

"You'll  be  private  enough  with  us  here; 
we've  neither  eyes  nor  ears." 

"That's  not  correct;  you  have  both. 
Either  you  will  both  of  you  at  once  vtithdraw, 
or  I  must  see  the  governor.  It  is  imposdble 
for  me  to  be  properly  instructed  by  Miss 
Seton  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party." 

"How  long  shall  you  be?" 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say;  that  must 
be  left  to  my  discretion," 

The  officer  motioned  to  the  wardress;  they 
both  went  out,  leaving  the  door  ajar. 

"Please  shut  that  door." 

The  door  was  shut.  Mr.  Drummond  was 
left  alone  with  his  client;  already  he  had  set- 
tled the  question  with  which  he  had  been  at 
issue  in  his  own  mind;  she  should  be  his  cli- 
ent if  she  would  have  him  for  her  lawyer. 
He  was  prepared  to  defend  her  with  all  the 
wit  which  God  had  given  him;  with  every 
fiber  of  his  being. 


{To  be  continued.) 


•  That  ti'on 


in  wham  you  saw  meet  I.aJy   PaynJrr  %vai   not  I,'  ihr 
tdJinly,  canjrontittg   him  with   eulstrihbeJ  armt." 

— P»je  j66. 
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THE    MAN   IN    THE    HIGH    PLACE 


THIS  editorial  is  about  the  honest  man  in  the  high  place, 
principally  because  many  of  us  have  been  pitching 
into  the  man  in  the  high  place  and  qaUiDg  him  names.  Let 
us  see  who  is  right.  One  of  this  country's  best  known  and 
straightest  men  said  the  other  day :  "  No  man  has  ever  reached 
a  permanent  place  at  the  top  in  the  business  world — and 
stayed  there — ^unless  he  has  been  personally  honest,  and 
has  been  fair  in  his  dealings  with  his  business  associates." 


It  came  as  a  somewhat  startling  statement  to  the  little 
group  seated  about  the  table.  It  changed  the  subject  under 
discussion.  It  raised  a  chorus  of  protest.  Men  in  promi- 
nent places  were  named  in  quick  succession — men  whom 
the  public  have  been  charging  with  dishonesty  for  a  long 
time.  The  man  who  had  made  the  assertion  smiled  and 
carefully  repeated  the  remark. 

Instantly  it  became  evident  that  in  spite  of  the  precision 
and  simplicity  with  which  the  statement  had  been  phrased, 
even  that  circle  of  friends  could  not  discuss  the  bald  propo- 
sition without  following  it  into  the  realm  of  the  academic. 
There  were  those  who  would  have  spent  the  evening  in  the 
effort  to  define  honesty;  and  those  who  contended  that, 
honesty  being  but  ethics,  the  standards  changed  with  the 
years.  One  cynic  suggested  that  the  original  proposition 
was  based  on  no  higher  moral  sense,  and  was  probably  ex- 
actly as  near  to  universal  truth  as  the  axiomatic  honor  among 
thieves. 

Ccpyrigki^  tqo8^  hy  D.  Applelon  if  Co.    A  U  rights  ruerved. 
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Then  once  more  rose  the  discussion  of  individuals.  It 
was  not  easy  to  agree  upon  the  man  in  high  position  whom 
all  would  admit  to  be  honest,  under  the  varied  definitions 
that  were  held  in  mental  reservation,  but  it  was  trebly  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  one  whom  all  would  agree  in  branding 
dishonest,  and  this  was  as  true  regarding  those  who  had  fallen 
as  those  who  were  still  on  top.  Here  and  there  a  man  was 
excluded  from  the  list,  and  finally  the  table  quieted  down. 
Still  the  original  speaker  smiled.  A  man  was  named— but 
he  had  died  at  forty-two,  and  his  memory  was  nothing  now 
but  a  curse.  He  died  just  in  time — for  him.  Another  had 
recently  sprung  up  into  prominence;  would  he  last?  Not 
if  he  were  di^onest.  It  all  suggested  some  reflections  so 
true,  so  trite  that  most  people  have  forgotten  them  or  have 
learned  to  speak  of  them  as  out  of  date. 


With  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  Washington  just  re- 
freshed by  their  recent  birthdays  let  us  be  fair.  There  are 
no  two  men  in  our  history  more  highly  honored  and  more 
justly  honored  than  these  two,  and  no  two  Americans  have 
ever  been  more  bitterly  denounced  and  viciously  vilified 
than  they  were  in  the  course  of  contemporaneous  political 
campaigns.  President  Washington  was  denounced  as  an 
enemy  of  liberty;  as  being  anxious  to  sell  out  his  country, 
to  the  very  British  whom  he  had  fought  so  long  and  bravely. 
President  Lincoln  was  even  more  wickedly  accused  during 
the  Civil  War.  Their  critics,  moreover,  were  not  Tories 
in  Washington's  day,  or  Confederates  in  Lincoln's,  but  men 
whom  you  would  expect  to  find  among  their  supporters. 


It  is  so  easy  to  deride  success,  and  it  is  so  pleasant.  *  It 
leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  patronizing,  complacent  supe- 
riority. It  is  always  easier  to  denounce  than  it  is  to  do.  It 
furnishes  an  excuse  for  not  having  succeeded.  Your  money- 
less man  leans  back  in  his  seat  and  says  to  his  fellow-com- 
muter: "I  could  be  as  rich  as  old  Moneybags,  but  I  would 
rather  be  honest.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
requires  a  very  low  order  of  ability  to  become  rich,  if  a  man 
is  willing  to  do  the  things  that  are  necessary."  Then  he 
feels  a  glow  of  virtue  which  passes  into  bitterness  when  he 
reaches  home  and  finds  that  his  wife  needs  a  new  dress  or 
his  boy  a  pair  of  shoes  and  he  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
needed  purchase.  "It  is  an  outrage,"  he  protests;  "here 
my  family  must  suffer  because  I  am  honest  while  old  Money- 
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bags  gets  more  money  in  an  hour  than  I  can  earn  in  a  month 
—it  is  an  outrage." 

That  is  what  this  same  man  has  been  doing  since  the  • 
Peloponnesian  war.  Why  is  it?  There  must  be  an  explana- 
tion. Can  it  be  that  he  has  been  following  the  wrong  line 
of  thought?  There  is  a  curious  uniformity  in  the  history 
of  all  great  men — they  have  struggled  all  the  way  to  the  top. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  loneliness  of  Washing- 
ton's self-exile  was  to  give  him  the  woodcraft  that  named 
him  Colonel  Washington  and  started  him  on  the  road  to 
fame?  Think  of  the  sorrowful  tragedy  of  Lincoln's  early 
days,  his  sufferings  and  self-denial,  the  fiery  furnace  through 
which  he  passed  to  prove  his  fitness  to  lead  our  great  people. 
.  What  man  of  real  personal  prowess  in  political,  financial, 
or  business  life  has  inherited  his  position?  Everyone  has 
passed  through  a  long,  hard  period  of  labor  and  self-denial ; 
of  hardship  and  patient  waiting,  working  faithfully  in  the 
face  of  discouragement  against  the  day  when  Opportunity 
should  give  him  chances.  Do  dishonest  men  work  thus  day 
by  day  for  years  without  being  discovered? 


We  view  our  big  men  as  they  are  to-day — towering, 
isolated — ^but  there  has  been  a  time  in  their  lives  when  each 
needed  and  relied  upon  the  confidence,  support,  and  co- 
operation of  his  fellow-men  in  large  and  small  groups.  Could 
this  cooperation  have  lived  if  he  had  been  dishonest?  Could 
any  man  who  was  at  heart  a  thief  have  forged  ahead  in  this 
country  at  any  time?  Think  of  the  men  cast  aside  by  the 
late  panic  ?  Was  one  of  them  a  man  in  whom  his  fellows 
had  confidence?  Did  a  single  man  of  prominence  and 
positive  reputation  for  honesty  go  under? 


It  will  not  do  to  begin  a  tirade  on  the  trusts  and  tainted 
money.  That  is  generalizing.  There  have  been  men  and 
there  have  been  trusts  that  have  done  wrong.  They  should 
be  punished.  They  will  be  in  the  end.  In  judging  the 
honesty  of  others,  let  us  be  honest  ourselves  in  our  thinking. 
What  animates  a  man  to  do  his  uttermost  ?  Ambition,  im- 
agination, the  possibility  of  regard,  the  desire  to  benefit  wife 
and  children.  It. is  a  weakness  of  all  coUectivistic  move- 
ments (call  them  socialistic,  communistic,  anarchistic,  what 
you  will),  that  they  do  not  satisfy  the  desire  of  man  to  get 
something  a  little  better  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
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All  of  us  have  faults,  but  are  not  business  men  better  on 
the  average  in  the  matter  of  personal  honesty  than  the  most 
of  us?  Can  any  business  succeed  which  persistently  robs 
or  defrauds  its  customers?  Have  you  ever  really  known 
one  to  succeed  on  these  lines?  Not  all  honest  men  get  to 
the  top,  but  only  honest  men  get  there  and  stay.  The  corner 
grocer  who  went  bankrupt  last  week  had  first  failed  to 
satisfy  his  trade  and  had  neglected  to  pay  his  suppliers ;  but 
his  rival,  who  is  paying  off  the  mortgage  on  that  attractive  little 
cottage  a  few  blocks  off,  has  given  fair  goods  at  fair  prices 
and  has  kept  his  credit  sound.  If  he  is  honest  and  has 
ability  he  will  succeed.  The  same  principle  applies  to  greater 
businesses,  even  up  to  the  trusts.  Those  of  you  who  are 
in  touch  with  any  business,  if  you  will  take  time  to  think 
and  will  think  fairly  and  squarely,  must  admit  that  honesty 
is  the  basis  of  business. 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Stock  Exchange  transactions, 
which  reach  into  millions  of  dollars  daily.  In  that  appar- 
ently careless,  hurrying  mass  of  humanity,  when  a  man  raises 
his  finger  and  nods  he  will  keep  his  word  without  question. 
The  history  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  But  that  is  not  an  isolated  case — it  runs 
through  all  the  business  world.  In  China,  perhaps  the  oldest 
business  nation  the  world  over,  what  do  they  do?  If  a 
Chinese  comprador  steals  or  defaults  or  is  dishonest,  his 
European  employer  need  not  worry.  First  of  all,  the  lost 
money  is  paid  to  him  by  the  association  of  which  his  com- 
prador had  to  be  a  member  before  he  could  do  business. 
Then  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  this  comprador 
cuts  his  own  throat — to  avoid  having  it  cut  for  him.  Is  it 
so  with  Japan?  No,  because  they  are  just  beginning  to  be 
a  commercial  nation  and  they  have  still  to  learn.  We  do 
not  cut  our  dishonest  men's  throats,  and  sometimes  the  hand 
of  the  law  is  slow,  but  in  the  end  the  dishonest  man  is  not  at 
the  top. 

The  ultimate  basis  of  business  transactions  is  mutual 
confidence  based  on  belief  in  the  personal  honesty  of  those 
involved.  How  rare  it  is  for  this  to  be  betrayed!  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  few  banks  have  failed,  and 
what  a  minute  percentage  was  lost  thereby  when  compared 
with  the  vast  total  involved  ?  Yet,  like  those  men  about  the 
table,  you  protest  at  once.  How  much  have  you  been  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  have  something  to  gain — in  votes,  in 
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notoriety,  in  seeking  self-advancement  or  self-advertising  or 
power  or  business?  For  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  ex- 
ploiting dissatisfaction  and  in  telling  half  truths  and  in 
making  the  out-of-common  in  fact  seem  like  the  usual  and 
ordinary. 

Of  course,  every  rule  has  an  exception.  But  canvass 
your  own  field  of  real,  personal,  positive  knowledge  and  see 
if  you  can  find  a  single  case  of  permanent,  lasting  success 
based  on  dishonesty  or  unfair  dealing  with  customers. 
Temporary  successes  there  have  been  and  always  will  be 
until  man  is  perfect.  Some  are  going  on  to-day,  but  on  the 
whole  what  is  your  honest  verdict,  without  prejudice  or  bias,  • 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  eloquence  of  clever  sophistry,  of 
the  counsel  for  destruction  and  dissatisfaction?  You  are 
saying  to  yourself  that  the  times  are  wrong,  that  panic  and 
depression  have  overtaken  us  because  many  men  have  been 
dishonest.  You  may  still  feel  scared  when  you  stop  to  think 
that  this  is  a  presidential  election  year.  You  may  say  that 
until  the  contest  is  settled  and  until  the  rascals  arc  out  there 
will  be  no  real  improvement.  But  it  is  only  the  fact  that  you 
and  some  others  believe  this  that  makes  it  of  any  conse- 
quence.    It  does  not  need  to  be  true. 


The  little  group  about  the  table  wandered  as  we  have. 
The  little  group  agreed  that  it  did  not  like  election  year.  The 
little  group  disputed  till  the  end,  that  anyhow  many,  many 
men  were  in  high  places  and  were  not  honest.  And  yet, 
as  they  broke  up,  one  of  them  said  to  his  companion  in  the 
elevator:  "Still  he  was  right.  No  one  who  is  personally  dis- 
honest can  rise  to  a  great  position  and  stay  there  through 
life  and  on  into  death." 
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!N  the  i8th  of  March  a  dig- 
nified gentleman  of  mid- 
dle age  will  celebrate  his 
seventy-first  birthday  tn 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Tele- 
grams and  letters  will  come 
to  him  in  great  numbers. 
Some  tinje  during  the  day,  several  hundred 
students  will  march  from  the  university  to 
pay  their  vociferous  respects.  In  a  thunder- 
ous voice  they  will  inquire,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  Grover?"  and  the  answer,  sizzling 
with  enthusiasm,  will  convey  to  the  far  hori- 
zon the  pleasant  information  that  "he's  all 
right."  Friends  will  drop  in  to  shake  his 
hand  and  wish  him  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day,  while  from  one  end  of  this  broad 
land  to  the  other,  the  newspapers  will  contain 
detailed  reports  of  how  he  spent  the  after- 
noon and  what  kind  of  duck  or  fish  he  had 
for  dinner. 

Tn  all  these  various  evidences  of  friendly 
concern,  you  will  be  conscious  of  a  genuine 
note  of  admiring  solicitude  for  "The  most 
distinguished  private  citizen  of  the  world." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  "Grover"  re- 
ferred to  is  none  other  than  the  eminent  gen- 
tleman who  in  1885  marched  into  the  White 
House  with  the  banners  of  victory  bravely 
flying  in  the  March  breeze;  who  marched  out 
a  defeated  man  in  1889;  who  marched  back 
again  in  1893  with  more  banners  of  victory-; 
who  in  1897  left  the  White  House  in  obloquy, 
a  leader  without  a  following;  and  who  now, 
in  190S,  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  bis  ad- 
miring fellow-countrymen.  Surely  here  is  a 
career  of  political  ups  and  downs! 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  many 


reasons  why  it  becomes  a  pleasant  duty  to 
subject  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen  to 
the  searching  rays  of  a  friendly  investigation. 
It  stimulates  our  patriotism  and  acts  as  a 
wholesome  moral  tonic.  It  is  reassuring  to 
obser\'e  that  a  public  official  who  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  self  to  the  higher  considerations 
of  diity  and  honor,  has  at  last  been  given  the 
applause  and  affection  that  he  deserved,  and 
that  multitudes  of  those  who  misjudged  him 
.so  harshly  and  with  such  bitterness,  are  pre- 
pared to  come  back  in  chastened  humility 
and  acknowledge  that  he  was  right. 

Even  a  short  memory  recalls  the  popular 
wrath  against  Grover  Cleveland  in  the  mid- 
dle nineties.  His  star  of  fortune,  which  had 
been  so  bright,  was  apparently  doomed  never 
to  shine  again,  yet  now,  ten  years  later,  it  is 
blazing  in  the  high  heavens.  When  he 
speaks,  a  respectful  nation  attends;  and  when 
he  travels  forth,  the  cities  are  crowded  with 
adulant  throngs,  and  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other  he  is  honored,  revered,  re- 
spected, and  admired  as  is  no  other  man. 
In  the  minds  of  the  people  he  holds  an  envi- 
able position,  almost  without  parallel. 

What  has  wrought  this  miracle?  Why 
have  we  switched  around  so  radically  in  ten 
short  years? 

It  isn't  often  given  to  a  man  to  live  through 
a  rise  Napoleonic  in  its  swiftness,  to  jump  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  nation;  then,  with 
blighting  suddenness,  to  find  himself  a  shat- 
tered idol  with  few  to  raise  a  friendly  voice 
against  the  storm  of  denunciation,  and  finally 
to  see  that  same  nation  come  back  to  greet 
him  in  humble  friendliness.  Usually  a  states- 
man's vindication  comes  more  slowly.    He 
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dies  crushed  and  lonely  In  some  St.  Helena     vailing  style  of  corruption,  the  country  ap- 


and  then,  long  years  afterwards,  he  becomes 
the  idol  of  those  who  helped  to  crush  him. 
History  gives  him  proper  appreciation,  but 
only  his  descendants  may  enjoy  the  tardy 
award. 

Mr.   Cleveland  has  been   the  exception. 


plauds  and  remarks  approvingly.  "Grover's 
a  mighty  level-headed  old  party." 

In  considering  the  strange  reversals  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  career,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  oftentimes  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  even  more  fickle  in  its  favor  than 


He  is  alive  to  enjoy  his  justification.  The 
powerful  politicians  who  knifed  him  for  dar- 
ing to  put  country  above  party  have  now 
been  forgotten,  or  have  faded  into  semiob- 
scurity,  but  with  each  passing  year  the  wise 
old  sage  of  Princeton,  stubborn  in  his  high 
ideals  of  duty,  unswerving  in  his  old-fash- 
ioned honesty,  expands  in  greatness.  His 
words  of  homely  wisdom  are  heavy  batteries, 
and  when  he  fires  a  broadside  at  some  pre- 


any  of  the  emotional  Latin  nations.  We 
seem  to  be  the  Bandarlogs  of  the  world.  We 
seize  a  popular  idol,  and  raise  him  to  the  ut- 
termost pinnacle  of  glory.  If  the  pinnacle 
isn't  high  enough  we  build  a  new  one  twice 
as  high.  We  go  into  a  frenzy  of  adulation. 
We  name  cigars,  babies,  and  dogs  after  him. 
We  go  to  the  utmost  extremes.  Bui  presently, 
like  the  mercurial  Bandarlog,  our  sizzhng 
nerves  get  tired  and  demand  something  new. 
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We  drop  our  popular  idol  and  run  off  to  find 
a  new  one  on  whom  to  lavish  our  temporary 
approval. 

To  be  a  popular  idol  in  America  is  to  be 
precariously  near  a  state  of  lonely  disappoint- 
ment. 

That  this  is  not  always  the  case  is  proved 
by  our  renewed  and  permanent  admiration 
of  Cleveland  as  a  statesman  and  a  man. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  treat  the  emi- 
Qeat  former  President  as  one  who  has  risen 
and  falten,  and  then  be«n  rehabilitated. 
These  three  epochs  of  his  career  seera  to  be 
very  clearly  defined.  And,  curiously  enough, 
the  responsibility  for  each  may  be  laid  to  his 
blunt,  uncompromising  honesty. 

Because  he  made  an  honest  Mayor  of  Buf- 
falo he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  New 
York  and  elected  by  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  majority.  No  measure  was  too 
small  to  escape  his  scrutiny.  He  plodded 
along,  working  hard  and  conscientiously,  al- 
ways striving  to  follow  the  simple  course  of 
honest  duty,  and  never  swerving  if  that 
course  lay  across  the  tender  toes  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 

He  was  known  as  the  "veto  Mayor."  He 
once  vetoed  a  bill  to  appropriate  five  hundred 
dollars  for  flowers  'to  decorate  the  soldiers' 


graves  on  Memorial  Day.  That  certainly  was 
not  politics  as  played  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  day.  He  refused,  even  for  political  effect, 
to  sanction  the  use  of  the  city  treasury  for  the 
purpose.  As  Governor  of  New  York  he  ve- 
toed bills  beyond  all  precedent.  The  peo- 
ple were  amazed  at  a  man  who  defied  all  the 
traditions  of  practical  politics,  and  gradually 
became  convinced  of  the  honesty  of  his  in- 
tentions. It  was  a  new  development  that 
stood  out  in  wholesome  contrast  ag^nst  the 
background  of  [>olittcs  as  played  in  New  York 
State.  In  mighty  bounds  his  popularity 
grew  and  with  it  came  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

He  was  nominated  for  President  and  ran 
agajnst  the  brilliant  Blaine.  The  latter  made 
"protection"  his  leading  issue  and  Cleveland 
opposed  this  issue  with  "Civil  Service  Re- 
form." "A  Public  Office  is  a  Public  Trust" 
was  his  slogan,  and  so  far  as  known,  was  the 
only  "trust"  he  ever  espoused. 

The  memorable  election  day  came  and  for 
long  the  result  was  in  doubt.  Those  were 
thrilling  days.  There  were  fears  that  if  the 
Cleveland  ticket  lost  by  a  small  margin,  the 
wrath  of  Democracy,  still  smoldering  from 
the  Tilden  campaign,  might  reach  a  danger- 
ous state.  But  Cleveland  was  elected,  by  only 
twenty-three  thousand  majority  in  the  popu- 
lar vote,  and  in  March  of  1885  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  sworn  in.  It  is  said  that  only 
once  before  in  his  life  had  he  been  to  the 
capital,  that  occasion  being  twenty  years  be- 
fore when  he  was  the  assistant  district  attor- 
ney of  Buffalo. 

In  five  short  years  he  had  been  the  first 
Democratic  Mayor  of  Buffalo  since  the  war, 
the  first  Democratic  Governor  of  New  York 
since  the  war,  and  the  firel  Democratic  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  since  the  war! 

Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term  added  to  the 
turbulence  of  his  officeholding  career.  He 
became  known  as  the  Veto  President,  and  dur- 
ing those  four  years  vetoed  no  less  than  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  measures,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  private  pen- 
sion bills.  Can  any  one  say  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  curry  favor  with  the  old  soldier  vote 
of  the  country?  He  antagonized  the  Senate 
by  declining  to  tell  why  he  had  removed  cer- 
tain officers  or  to  send  the  Senate  the  papers 
ordering  the  removals.  He  declared  that  the 
President  was  not  responsible  to  the  Senate 
for  such  acts  and  that  the  papers  in  these 
cases  were  not  public  documents. 
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It  may  be  said  that  he  was  too  insistent  on 
his  own  views  without  tact,  and  that  this  un- 
pliant  firmness  wounded  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Senate,  Perhaps  it  was  tactless  from 
the  standpoint  of  practical  politics,  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  when  he  made 
up  his  mind,  after  due  reflection,  that  a  cer- 
tain course  was  right,  he  could  not  and  would 
not  be  shaken  from  it  by  any  sort  of  expe- 
ditious compromise. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Frances  Folsom,  the 
daughter  of  his  former  law  partner  in  Buf- 
falo, marks  a  very  pleasant  spot  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's first  term.  It  was  the  first  time  a  Pres- 
ident had  been  married  in  the  White  House 
and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  rejoicing 
in  the  country. 

No  woman  is  surrounded  in  the  public 
mind  with  a  greater  degree  of  interest  and 
romance  than  Mrs.  Cleveland.  At  the  age 
of  twentj'-two  she  married  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  then  forty-eight 
years  old.  During  the  decade  that  followed 
she  peopled  the  White  House  with  little  folk, 
making  the  historic  walls  ring  with  their 
laughter  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Mr,  Cleveland's  first  term  was  chiefly 
memorable  by  his  demand  for  a  severe  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  in  a  message  he  sent  to 
Congress  in  December,  1887,  It  was  an  act 
that  immediately  contributed  to  his  tempo- 
rary downfall,  but  it  may  now  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  elements  that  contributed  most 
to  his  subsequent  rise  and  claims  to  great- 
ness. It  was  a  step  that  was  taken  against 
the  advice  of  the  politicians,  who  held  that 
the  next  campaign  was  so  near  at  hand  that 
there  was  not  enough  time  to  educate  the 
voters  up  to  such  a  progranmie.  Mr,  Cleve- 
land is  said  to  have  realized  the  strength  of 
thb  view  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
politics,  and  that  his  course  might  cause  his 
defeat.  But  In  spite  of  this  he  acted  for  what 
he  considered  the  best  good  of  the  country 
and  subordinated  his  own  political  ambi- 
dons.  The  Mills  Bill  was  passed,  and,  true 
to  the  predictions,  he  was  defeated  by  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  in  1888,  In  the  closing  days 
of  that  campaign  occurred  the  Sackville- 
West  incident,  ^Sackville  -  West  was  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington  and  it  was 
charged  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  a  man 
named  Murcheson  stating  that  the  reelection 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  would  be  in  line  with  British 
interests.  President  Cleveland,  at  any  rate, 
gave  the  diplomat  his  papers  and  he  was 
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sent  home  in  disgrace.  In  the  campaign  of 
that  year  it  was  charged  that  David  B.  Hill, 
of  New  York,  had  knifed  the  President,  and 
the  Republicans  carried  New  York  and  the 
election.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  al- 
though he  lost  the  electoral  majority  he  re- 
ceived over  one  hundred  thousand  majority 
in  the  popular  vote. 

According  to  all  precedent,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  star  of  the  "Man  of 
Destiny"  was  in  the  descendant.  But  it  was 
not.  The  very  cause  that  contributed  to  his 
defeat  in  1884  was  the  one  that  made  him  the 
logical  candidate  in  1892.  The  tariff  message 
which  had  toppled  him  over  was  the  thing 
that  grew  in  strength  until  it  nominated  him 
four  years  later.  It  was  the  bread  cast  on 
the  water  that  returned  after  many  days. 
Even  the  bitter  enemies  he  had  made  by  his 
absolute  adherence  to  duty  became  valuable 
political  capital  for  him.  The  people  "loved 
him  for  the  enemies  he  had  made."  The 
antagonism  of  Tammany,  carried  through 
with  a  bitterness  unprecedented,  reacted  in 
his  favor. 

The  Chicago  convention  of  1892  was  an 
occasion  that  will  live  in  history  forever. 
Held  in  a  leaky  old  frame  "wigwam"  on  the 
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Lake  Front  in  Chicago,  bombarded  by  a 
torrent  of  rain  for  hours  at  a  time,  over- 
w helmed  with  crashes  of  thunder  that 
drowned  the  voices  of  speakers,  it  seemed  a 
fitting  setting  for  the  fierce  battle  that  was 
fought  within  its  dripping  walls.  No  one 
who  was  there  will  forget  the  din  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  din  of  derisive  yells  that  over- 
whelmed the  words  of  the  speakers.  When 
the  thunder  roared  too  loudly,  the  bands 
would  play  and  a  chorus  of  thousands  of 
voices  would  swell  in  the  song,  "Four  more 
years  of  Grover."  The  hours  went  on  into 
the  night  and  perfect  pandemonium  reigned 
within  and  without.  At  midnight,  Bourke 
Cockran  rose  and  like  a  lion  at  bay  struck 
the  last  despairing  blow  of  Tammany.  His 
masterly  oration  rang  through  the  crowded 
building  and  for  the  first  time  in  hours  the 
yelling  and  hooting  was  stilled.  For  two 
hours  he  spoke— two  hours  of  oratory  of  a 
brilliance  seldom  equaled.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  cards  were  cut  and  Cleveland  was  nom- 
inated. Several  months  later  he  received  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  electoral  votes 
against  one  hundred  and  forty-five  for  the 
Republican  ticket. 

It  was  the  triumph  of  an  idea,  and  that 
idea,  tariff  reform,  had  grown  from  the  seeds 
he  had  sown  four  years  before. 

The  star  of  this  man  of  destiny  was  again 
brilliantlv  ascendant,  but  not  for  long.  He 
had  hardly  entered  the  White  House  in  March 
of  the  following  year  before  the  dark  clouds 
began  to  gather  over  that  star  and  they  mul- 
tiplied in  darkness  until  the  star  was  no  more 
to  be  seen. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  terra 


is  tragic  in  its  results,  but  inspiring  to  those 
who  set  a  high  valuation  on  personal  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  country. 

The  things  that  hastened  Mr.  Cleveland's 
downfall,  that  overwhelmed  him  with  oblo- 
quy, and  that  sent  him  crushed  and  repu- 
diated from  the  White  House  at  the  close 
of  his  term  are  the  very  things  that  must 
now  be  considered  as  his  greatest  and  most 
honorable  achievements.  The  things  that, 
viewed  in  the  narrow  perspective  of  months, 
seemed  to  be  colossal  blunders  may  now  be 
seen  through  the  sobering  perspective  of 
years  to  have  been  providential.  Vihen  tbe 
very  heart's  blood  of  the  nation,  its  honor, 
and  its  credit  were  threatened,  this  wise, 
strong,  and  honest  man  braved  political  ex- 
tinction on  the  sacrificial  altar.  He  saved 
the  country  and  was  damned  from  Maine  to 
California  for  having  done  it.  But  those 
who  damned  have  lived  to  praise.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  second  term  was  turbulent  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  any  term  since  Lin- 
coln's. He  inherited  trouble  on  the  day  of 
his  inauguration.  His  temporary  fall  was  as 
inevitable  as  lime.  A  panic  was  hovering 
over  the  country  and  was  bound  to  fall,  even 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  time 
for  one  of  our  periodical  business  depressioixs. 
The  twenty -year  cycle  of  prosperity  had 
elapsed.  In  1S37,  in  1S57,  in  1873  there  had 
been  panics. 

The  year  1893  was  obviously  the  appointed 
time  for  another  panic.  When  Mr.  Cleveland 
began  his  term  he  found  the  following  condi- 
tion of  affairs:  The  country  under  the  Sher- 
man compromise  law  pas.ied  in  1890,  a  law 
that  endeavored  to  maintain  a  parity  between 
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gold  and  silver,  was  tiying  to  give  an  artificial 
value  to  a  cheap  money  by  legislating  it  to  a 
fixed  parity  with  gold.  The  bill  provided 
that  a  certain  lai^e  amount  of  silver  be  pro- 
duced each  month  and  coined  into  silver  dol- 
lars. A  silver  dollar  in  1893  was  worth  about 
sixty  cents,  but  the  Sherman  Bill  declared  it 
to  be  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  at  a  parity 
with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio, 
or  such  ratio  as  might  be  established  by  law. 

The  assertion  that  the  Government  intend- 
ed to  maintain  the  two  metals  at  a  parity 
made  it  discretionary  with  the  holder  of 
treasury  notes  to  redeem  them  with  gold  or 
silver.  The  result  wa.'i  that  they  took  gold. 
Our  gold  reserve  began  to  melt  away  and 
silver  to  pile  up.  Foreign  nations  were  stead- 
ily draining  the  gold  of  this  country,  and  the 
United  States  was  confronted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  all  its  gold  exported  of  hoarded 
as  long  as  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  remained 
in  the  statutes.  The  country  became  alarmed 
at  this  threatening  disaster  and  all  who  could 
get  gold  hid  it  away.  Business  depression 
resulted,  and  then,  face  to  face  with  a  panic 
in  our  own  country  and  general  skepticism 
abroad  as  to  the  stability  of  our  finances  un- 
der the  Sherman  law  programme,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  compelled  to  act.  To  act  at  that 
crisis  meant  to  sound  the  death  knell  of  sil- 
ver, and  to  do  that  meant  to  give  unpardon- 
able offense  to  the  great  radical  or  silver  wing 
of  the  Dwnocratic  Party. 

The  President  did  not  hesitate.    He  called 


a  special  session  of  Cot^ess  which  met  in 
August,  1893,  and  sent  in  a  message  which 
included  the  following: 

"Our  unfortunate  plight  is  not  the  result 
of  untoward  events  nor  of  conditions  related 
to  our  national  resources.  With  plenteous 
crops,  with  abundant  promise  of  remunera- 
tive production  and  manufactures,  suddenly 
financial  fear  and  distress  have  sprung  up  on 
every  side.  Values  supposed  to  be  fixed  are 
fast  beco/ning  conjecture,  and  loss  and  fail- 
ure have  invaded  every  branch  of  business. 
I  believe  these  things  are  principally  charge- 
able to  congressional  legislation  touching  the 
purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  by  the  general 
government.  This  legislation  is  embodied 
in  the  statute  passed  on  July  14,  1890,  which 
was  the  culmination  of  much  agitation  and 
which  was  a  truce  between  the  advocates  of 
free  silver  coinage  and  those  intended  to  be 
more  conservative.  .  .  .  Between  the  first 
day  of  July,  1890,  and  the  15th  of  July,  1893, 
the  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury 
decreased  more  than  $132,000,000,  while 
during  the  same  period  the  silver  coin  and 
bullion  in  our  Treasury  increased  more  than 
$147,000,000.  Unless  Government  bonds  are 
to  be  issued  and  sold  to  replenish  our  ex- 
hausted gold,  only  to  be  again  exhausted,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  operation  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Law  now  in  force  leads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  entire  substitution  of  silver  for  the 
gold  in  the  national  Treasury,  and  that  this 
must  be  followed  by  the  payment  of  all  Gov- 
ernment obligations  in  depreciated  silver." 


APPLETON'S    MAGAZINE 


The  repeal  of  the  Shentian  Bill  passed  after 
Weeks  of  bitter  opposition  in  the  Senate  and 
was  finally  effected  on  November  i,  1893, 
That  marked  the  gradual  lessening  of  ihe 
Etringency  and  arrayed  the  entire  silver  tote 
of  the  country  in  deadly  opposition  to  the 
President.  In  a  rather  brief  retiew  of  (be 
causes  which  led  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  "fall," 


bers  how  he  sent  the  federal  troops  to  the 
city  when  mobs,  undeterred  by  State  inter- 
ference and  convinced  of  Governor  Altgeld's 
sympathy  and  intended  inactivity,  were  as- 
saulting, pillaging,  burning,  and  sweeping 
law  and  order  into  the  lake.  This  action 
arrayed  a  great  proportion  of  the  labor  ele- 
ment against  him. 
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the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  two  acts  of 
his  second  administration  which  cost  him  the 
bitter  enmity  of  two  great  clas.ses  of  people. 
One  was  his  antagonism  of  free  silver  coinage. 
It  cost  him  the  national  Democratic  leader- 
ship and  created  the  new  Democracy  of  Brj-- 
an,  which,  by  all  the  laws  of  logic,  could  never 
iCnroll  the  support  of  Cleveland. 

The  other  act  which  we  credit  as  contrib- 
-uting  to  his  downfall  related  to  the  Chicago 
:strike  of  1894.    The  country  clearly  remem- 


To  these  two  actions,  and  the  hard  limes 
following  1893,  Mr.  Cleveland  owes  his  fall. 
At  the  time,  these  actions  created  storms  of 
bitter  protest  as  well  as  storms  of  approval, 
but  the  passing  years  have  given  the  true 
perspective  to  his  rugged  character  and  have 
shown  how  clear  was  his  foresight  and  how 
honest  was  his  purpose.  For  his  determined 
attitude  in  quelling  the  lawles.sness  in  Chi- 
cago he  is  now  most  generally  approved. 
For  his  action  in  putting  the  counln'  on  a 
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gold  basis  he  is  now  almost  universally  ap- 
proved, and  is  credited  with  being  the  one 
man  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  strength- 
en the  American  financial  system. 

Yet  they  conspired  to  accomplish  his  fall, 
and  even  his  decisive  stand  in  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  a  stand  that  shocked  Great 
Britain  into  a  sober  second  thought  about 
carrying  out  its  programme  of  terrilorial  ag- 
gression in  South  America,  and  has  estab- 
lished the  Monroe  doctrine  more  firmly  than 
ever,  failed  to  win  back  the  following  he  had 
tost.  Even  that  splendid  coup  was  more 
popular  outside  his  party  than  within  it,  and 
it  seemed  that  his  influence  was  entirely 
eclipsed. 

The  silver  wing  of  the  party  was  in  the 
saddle  and  Grover  Cleveland  was  on  foot. 
In  describing  the  silver  crusade  he  afterwards 
swd  that  "it  was  a  day  of  terror  for  sober  and 
patriotic  men  when  the  bold  promoters  of 
this  reckless  crusade  captured  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  a  powerful  political  party,  and  seizing 
its  banners,  shouted  defiance  to  the  aston- 
ished conscience  and  conservatism  of  the 
country.  Hosts  of  honest  men  in  blind  loy- 
alty gathered  behind  the  party  flag  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow,  failing  to  discover 
that  their  party  legends  had  been  effaced." 

Mr.  Cleveland  then  found  himself  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  a  presidential  chair,  boiling  the  reg- 
ular Democratic  candidate.  He  hfted  hb 
voice  against  the  "false  gods"  that  the  new 
Democracy  was  following,  but  his  words 
were  in  vain.  A  few  months  later,  in  1897,- 
he  left  the  White  House,  discredited  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  former  followers,  the 
reins  of  party  leadership  in  new  hands.  The 
new  party  leaders  considered  him  "ban- 
ished." He  considered  himself  in  "retire- 
ment." "Perhaps  there  are  those,"  he  said 
in  a  speech,  "who  would  define  my  position 
as  one  of  banishment  rather  than  retirement. 
Against  this  I  will  not  enter  a  protest.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  in  either  case  that  I  have 
followed  in  matters  of  difference  within  our 
party,  the  teachings  and  counsel  of  the  great 
Democrat  in  whose  name  party  peace  and 
harmony  are  taught,  Jefferson.  No  con- 
fession of  party  sin  should,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected of  me.  I  have  none  to  make  nor  do 
I  crave  political  absolution."  He  refused  to 
be  reconstructed,  and  in  1900,  after  four 
years  of  banishment,  failed  to  reveal  the 
slightest  tendency  to  ally  himself  with  the 
Br)'an  wing  of  the  party. 
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"My  days  of  political  activity  are  past," 
he  said  in  a  public  speech  in  1902,  "and  I 
shall  not  hereafter  assume  to  participate  in 
party  counsels,  and  am  absolutely  content 
with  retirement,  but  I  still  have  one  burning, 
anxious,  political  aspiration.  I  want  to  see 
before  I  die  the  restoradon  to  perfect  health 
and  supremacy  of  that  Democracy  whose 
mission  it  is  to  bless  the  people,  a  Democracy 
true  to  itself,  untempered  by  clamor,  un- 
moved by  the  gusts  of  popular  passion,  and 
uncomipted  by  offers  of  strange  alliance — 
the  Democracy  of  patriotism,  the  Democ- 
racy of  safety,  the  Democracy  of  Tilden, 
and  the  Democracy  that  deserves  and  wins 
success." 

Too  few  years  have  elapsed  since  1896  to 
give  an  unprejudiced  opinion  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Cleveland  really  fell  or  whether  it  was 
his  former  following  that  fell.  That  must 
be  left  for  the  historian  to  figure  out  a  gener- 
ation hence. 

The  dethroned  leader  quietly  returned  to 
private  life  and  established  his  home  in  the 
old  university  town  of  Princeton,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  little  town  of  Caldwell,  where 
he  was  bom  sixty  years  before.    Except  for 
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occasional  fishing  or  hunting  Irips  he  spent 
his  days  at  home.  Once  in  a  while  we  would 
hear  that  he  had  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
university  or  that  somel^dy  had  conferred 
a  new  degree  upon  him.  His  inclinations 
apparently  did  not  tempt  him  to  travel 
abroad,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
never  developed  a  taste  for  foreign  travel. 
Only  once  in  his  life,  and  that  as  a  young 
man,  did  he  really  undertake  an  ocean  voy- 
age. On  that  occasion  he  went  to  the  Ber- 
mudas to  settle  the  affairs  of  a  brother  who 
had  died.  From  the  turmoil  and  bitterness 
of  a  turbulent  life  in  Washington  he  dropped 
easily  into  the  contentment  of  a  simple  do- 
mestic life.  For  intelleclual  exercise  he  be- 
came a  lecturer  in  the  Princeton  faculty  and 
later  one  of  its  trustees.  Making  no  effort 
to  vindicate  himself  for  his  official  actions,  he 
nevertheless  was  destined  very  soon  to  win  a 
complete  rehabilitation. 

Instead  of  being  regarded  with  the  bitter- 
ness that  was  so  widespread  in  1896,  we  have 
come  to  regard  him  in  quite  a  new  light.  In 
our  imagination  the  picture  has  changed. 
Off  in  a  quiet  cove,  sheltered  from  the  storms 
of  politics  and  the  fierce  roar  of  business 
gales,  sits  the  sage  of  Princeton,  one  who  has 
weathered  the  blasts  for  many  a  year,  with 
peril  and  shipwreck  in  the  past,  and  who  now 
is  safe  in  harbor  with  a  wealth  of  reverence 
and  affection  surrounding  him.  It  is  a 
pleasant  picture  to  contemplate. 


Grover  Cleveland.     What  does  the  name 

suggest?  W'hat  mental  picture  does  the 
name  excite?  A  very  honest  man  of  a  most 
decided  character;  one  who  reasons  out  a 
matter  with  plodding  thoroughness;  one  who 
aims  to  find  the  [)est  course  and  then  to  fol- 
low it  with  unswerving  devotion  and  stead- 
fastness; a  very  stubborn  man  who  refuses  to 
tnickle  to  the  self-interest  of  even  the  most 
powerful  politician;  one  who  cannot  be 
"worked"  and  one  who  holds  veiy  high 
ideals  of  what  a  public  official  should  be;  one 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  personal 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  the  country's  good. 
A  rather  ponderous  gentleman  who  speaks 
in  words  of  great  size  and  phrases  his  thoughts 
in  a  rather  ver!)Ose,  dignified,  and  somewhat 
stilted  style  of  rhetoric,  but  whose  words 
never  fail  to  cany  a  message  of  good  common 
sense.  Obstinate  honesty  and  good  horse 
sense — high  ideals  of  duty  and  a  determina- 
tion to  do  it  regardless  of  what  happens — 
that  seems  to  epitomize  the  character  of  "the 
most  distinguished  citizen  of  the  world." 

Of  course  there  is  another  or  subsidiary 
mental  image  that  is  conjured  up  by  the  name 
of  Cleveland.  We  see  a  rather  stout  old 
gentleman  in  rough  clothes  and  a  very 
slouchy  slouch  hat.  He  is  carrying  a  gun 
or  a  fishing  rod.  Perhaps  Admiral  Lamber- 
ton  or  "Fighting  Bob"  Evans  is  with  him, 
also  very  roughly  dressed.  Dr.  Bryant,  bis 
physician  and  double  in  appearance,  is  also 
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along,  and  they  make  a  merry  group.  Not 
an  office  seeker  or  a  Bryanite  obscures  the 
horizon,  and  the  zealous  but  sometimes  in- 
accurate interviewer  is  not  among  those  pres- 
ent. The  talk  lies  not  along  the  great  af- 
fairs of  state,  but  rather  upon  such  imixjrtant 
affairs  as  ''why  such  and  such  a  duck  es- 
caped" or  the  superiority  of  such  and  such 
a  fly  as  bait. 

In  writing  about  Mr.  Cleveland  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  comparing  his  character  with 
that  of  President  Roosevelt.  In  each  the 
element  of  sturdy  honesty  stands  out  sharply. 
In  each  there  is  a  devotion  to  high  ideals  and 
a  conscientious  desire  for  the  country's  good, 
regardless  of  self-interest.  In  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's mental  operation  one  is  always  con- 
scious of  a  plodding  intellectuality,  profound 
but  not  brilliant;  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  one  is 
conscious  of  dynamic  energy,  brilliance  of 
thought,  and  a  nervous  eagerness  to  act,  to  act 
at  once.  Mr.  Cleveland  thinks  out  a  matter 
with  deliberate  thoroughness  and  when  he 
reaches  a  conclusion  it  is  there  to  stay.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thinks  quickly  and  acts  impulsive- 
ly, nearly  always  right,  but  sometimes  with 
a  haste  that  suggests  a  lack  of  sufficient  pre- 
liminary thought. 

They  both  love  the  open.  Mr.  Cleveland 
fishes  and  shoots  ducks;  Mr.  Roosevelt  rides 
a  hunter,  jumps  fences,  wades  streams,  shoots 
bears  and  wolves,  and  exults  in  the  hardships 
of  the  trail.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  generally 
credited  with  being  a  man  of  wide  interests, 
whereas  Mi.  Roosevelt's  interests  are  well- 
nigh  universal.  There  are  few  things  in  the 
field  of  human  endeavor  that  he  has  not 
found  time  to  study  and  there  are  few  classes 
of  people  that  he  has  not  mingled  with  on 
terms  of  democratic  good-fellowship.  In  the 
latter  lies  the  magnetism  of  a  dominant  per- 
sonality; in  the  former  lies  the  magnetism  of 
something  behind  the  exterior.  Each  is  a 
very  strong,  aggressive  character  and  has 
vigorously  fought  for  his  own  way  with  de- 
termination and  power,  naturally  stirring  up 
many  strong  antagonists. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  a  familv  of  several  chil- 
dren  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  also  blessed  in 
even  a  greater  measure.  In  informal  con- 
versation the  nation  calls  one  Grover  and 
the  other  Teddy,  and  in  newspaper  mention 
the  initials  G.  C.  or  T.  R.  sufficiently  iden- 
tify the  man.  Both  have  had  careers  of 
fascinating  vicissitude  and  both  have  risen 
swiftly — each  via  Albany.    The  former  has 


passed  through  the  femes,  been  severely 
scorched,  but  now  fo  safely  rehabilitated;  the 
latter  is  now  going  Ifanyagh  the  flames  inci- 
dent to  the  slacking  of  the  industrial  pace 
and  is  equally  certain  to  emerge  in  honor. 

At  the  present  time  with  a  panic  just  over 
and  with  a  presidential  election  just  ahead, 
the  career  of  Mr.  Cleveland  cannot  fail  to  be 
particularly  interesting  because  of  the  par- 
allels it  suggests  in  the  conditions  now  exist- 
ing. For  example:  Mr.  Cleveland  went  to 
the  White  House  by  way  of  the  Governor's 
chair  at  Albany.  Mr.  Roosevelt  followed  in 
his  footsteps.  Mr.  Hughes  is  now  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing.  One  cannot  take  an  in- 
voice of  the  latter's  chance  of  succeeding 
without  comparing  his  qualities  with  those 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  who  did  succeed.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  honesty  and  is  about  as  little 
known  to  the  country  at  large  as  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  when  he  went  to  the  Governor's 
mansion  in  Albany,  and  yet,  at  present,  the 
country  is  only  mildly  excited  about  Mr. 
Hughes,  while  in  1884  the  personality  of  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  had  seized  upon  the  imag- 
ination of  the  people  as  if  a  sort  of  tele- 
pathic epidemic  had  swept  the  country. 
Whether  the  parallel  will  have  any  further 
significance  will  in  due  time  be  realized. 

Mr.  Cleveland  offended  the  labor  element 
of  the  country  in  the  great  Pullman  strike  of 
1894.  He  sent  federal  troops  to  Chicago  to 
rescue  the  city  and  the  country  from  a  reign 
of  terror  and  the  strike  was  crushed.  The 
name  of  Cleveland  was  niuttered  in  hatred  by 
thousands  of  angry  men  in  those  days  and 
his  personal  popularity  with  the  masses  of 
laboring  men  was  shattered.  Mr.  Taft  of- 
fended the  labor  interests  by  his  injunction 
decisions  from  the  Cincinnati  bench.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  right  in  the  course  he  took 
and  candid  men  will  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  Judge  Taft's  rulings.  Will  the  latter  suf- 
fer as  much  in  the  campaign  to  come  as  Mr. 
Cleveland  did  in  years  following  1894? 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  1887  demanded  a  severe 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  It  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  presidential  election  and  the  politicians  of 
his  party  were  frantic.  They  put  party  suc- 
cess foremost  in  all  things  and  considered 
Mr.  Cleveland's  act  in  forcing  the  issue  at 
that  time  to  be  political  suicide.  At  the 
present  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign  of 
1908,  there  are  many  Republicans  who  be- 
lieve that  the  moment  for  tariff  revision  is 
here,  but  the  politicians  are  striving  to  keep 
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the  issue  chloroformed  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cleveland  vitalized  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine in  a  ringing  message  on  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute  and  by  the  bold  stand  he 
took  compelled  England  to  recede  from  her 
insolent  attitude  and  to  accept  the  doctrine 
in  its  real  sense.  This  was  the  most  daring 
act  of  his  career.  At  the  present  time  our 
relations  with  Japan  are  such  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt may  yet  be  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  settling  the  emigration  question  by  the 
same  vigorous  and  significant  means. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  last  term  was  made  mem- 
orable by  the  panic  of  1893.  He  alienated 
the  support  of  his  party  by  sounding  the 
death  knell  of  "free  silver"  and  his  resolute 
stand  in  that  crisis  saved  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  prevented  financial  ruin,  and  cost  him 
the  favor  of  the  masses  and  the  leadership 
of  his  party.  When  he  left  the  presidency  in 
1897  ^^  was  practically  a  man  without  a 
party  and  in  the  minds  of  the  free-silver  ele- 
ment of  the  nation  was  utterlv  discredited 
and  in  exile.  At  the  present  time  the  coun- 
try is  just  recovering  from  a  panic  which 
will  be  called  the  panic  of  1907.  It  has  re- 
sulted because  credits  have  grown  out  of  all 


proportion  to  the  cash  supply.  The  country 
has  been  on  a  gigantic  financial  spree  and 
has  been  betting  away  beyond  its  resources. 
The  show-down  which  was  inevitable  was 
due  to  come  and  it  came  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration.  For  this  he  will  have  to 
bear  the  blame.  In  the  long  run  he  will  be 
justified  for  clearing  the  financial  atmosphere, 
but  for  some  months  to  come  he  will  be  cer- 
tain to  suffer  in  popular  favor  as  Cleveland 
did  after  the  panic  of  1893.  Cleveland  lost 
the  support  of  the  cheap  money  element; 
Roosevelt  has  lost  the  support  of  the  much- 
money  element. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  other  parallels 
that  are  pertinent  to  present  conditions,  but 
there  is  one  condition  that  has  no  parallel. 
It  is  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  a  man  who  has 
always  endeavored  to  do  his  duty  regardless 
of  politics,  who  has  suffered  for  his  bravery, 
and  who  now  is  our  only  ex-President.  If 
the  old  song  were  to  be  sung  now,  it  would 
not  be  "four  more  years  of  Grover,"  but 
"forty  more  years  of  Grover."  Long  may 
he  live  to  enjoy  the  affectionate  appreciation 
of  all  Americans  and  enjoy  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  Supreme  Court  of  con- 
servative'public  sentiment. 
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lear,"  said  the  Little 
m,  "the  butcher  has 
9it  in  his  bill,  and  it's 
ectly  horrid  amount: 
1  seventy -two." 
deed!"  I  said,  rather 

jsly,  and   faid  down 

the  magazine  I  had  been  reading.  The  Lit- 
tle Woman  sat  at  a  desk  near  the  window; 
she  had  the  end  of  the  penholder  between  her 
teeth;  there  was  a  cruel  smudge  of  ink  upon 
her  forefinger,  and  her  golden  head  was  just 
a  little  bit  touseled.  She  was  frowning 
heavily,  and  she  looked  at  me  perplexedly. 

"Yes.  I  don't  know  how  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  eaten  all  that  meat;  do  you,  Phil?" 
she  queried,  anxiously. 

The  Little  Woman  deludes  herselfin  the 
belief  that  she  is  a  housekeeper,  and  she 
worries  each  month  over  her  "accounts"  in 
a  perfectly  alarming  manner.  I  suppose  it 
is  heredity,  or  she  thinks  it  is,  because  her 
father  is  an  expert  accountant,  and  her 
brother  potters  about  in  a  big  steel  works 
and  talks  about  "net  cost,"  "gross  ex- 
penses," and  a  lot  of  other  things.  Conse- 
quently it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  Little 
Woman  to  imagine  she  must  "keep  ac- 
counts." Now  she  was  plainly  alarmed  over 
the  situation,  so  1  perceived  thai  instead  of 
having  the  usual  deficit  of  twenty-three  dol- 
lars or  thereabouts,  things  must  have  gone 
very  wrong  indeed  with  the  household  affairs. 
I  crossed  over  to  her  desk,  which  granted  a 
view  of  pigeonholes  crammed  with  bills, 
scraps  of  paper,  two  or  three  little  bound 


books  which  were  labeled  "Addresses," 
"Memoranda,"  and  so  on.  On  the  desk  lay 
the  new  check  book  which  I  had  given  her, 
and  1  began  to  see  that  behind  the  perfidy 
of  the  butcher  lay  something  else.  The  Lit- 
tle Womanis  proud,  very  proud;  and  when 
I  had  presented  her  with  the  check  book  some 
days  previously,  she  had  become  so  impor- 
tant that  I  began  to  see  a  vision  of  troublous 
days  for  the  clerks  in  the  bank.  I  had  a 
dim  suspicion  that  perhaps  this  new  check 
book  lay  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  present  trouble, 
and  that  the  butcher  was  merely  a  bait, 
squirming  uneasily  upon  the  hook  of  a  difii- 
culty. 

"I  think  it  is  very  likely  we  have  eaten 
quite  a  lot  of  meat,"  I  replied  in  answer  to 
her  last  question,  and  then  I  waited.  The 
Little  Woman  looked  at  me  askaoce,  and  bit 
two  very  deep  marks  into  the  u-ioffending 
penholder. 

"Of  course  if  you  think  so,"  she  mur- 
mured, doubtfully. 

"Yes?"  I  said,  ,;ncouragingIy. 

"  I  had  better  pay  it,"  she  finished. 

"I  would,"  I  said,  approvingly. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  send  him — a  check," 
she  said,  quite  firmly. 

"Quite  the  proper  thing,"  I  observed, 
feeling  within  myself  a  rising  note  of  excite- 
ment. 

The  Little  Woman  shook  her  golden  head 
with  a  touch  of  determination.  Then  she 
moved  a  hesitating  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  check  book,  and  drew  it  hurriedly  away. 
She  frowned. 
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'^  Perhaps  I  should  wait  and  speak  to  him 
about  it." 

"I  should  send  the  poor  man  the  check," 
I  observed.  "It  may  well  be  that  his  busi- 
ness will  be  handicapped  by  the  failure  to 
have  sixteen  seventy-two  by  him  at  a  critical 
moment." 

"Well,  if  you  think — "  she  sighed. 

"I  do,"  I  agreed. 

"Then  Pll  send  it." 

I  drew  a  litde  nearer,  for  I  knew  this  was 
the  first  check,  and  it  was  sure  to  be  interest- 
ing. I  even  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair  and  held  my  breath.  She  drew  the 
checkbook  to  her  firmly;  she  opened  its 
brown  cover  with  decision;  she  smoothed  it 
down,  and  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink  with  an 
air  of  finality.  I  permitted  a  sigh  to  escape 
me,  and  the  pen  quivered  in  the  ink  well 
violently.  It  was  withdrawn,  and  poised 
over  the  check.    Then  she  stopped. 

"Must  I  write  his  name  on  it?"  she  asked. 

"It  is  usual." 

"It's  such  a  horrid  name,"  she  pouted. 
"'Werdenschlag.'  I  should  think  he  would 
have  it  changed.  Do  I  write  *Mr.,'  or  just 
plain  'August'?"  she  inquired,  nervously. 

"On  the  ground  that  there  may  be  other 
Werdenschlags,  though  highly  improbable,  I 
should  put  'August,'"  I  said,  gravely. 

"Would  he  mind  if  I  misspelled  it?" 

"Some  persons  are  very  touchy  about  their 
names,"  I  warned  her. 

"Then  I  had  better  do  it  right."  She 
sighed.     "Do  I  write  it  here  on  this  line?" 

"Just  where  it  says  *pay  to.'" 

She  wrote  tremblingly,  and  then  looked  up 
appealingly. 

"Where  do  I  put  the  amount,  or  must  I 
mention  that?" 

"It  is  considered  good  form  to  put  in  the 
amount,"  I  told  her.  "Just  write  it  on  the 
next  line  below." 

"Shall  I  write  it  out?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  again  holding  my  breath. 

"Don't  they  use  figures  sometimes?" 

"It  is  done  by  the  best  families,"  I  assured 
her.  "  It  is  even  considered  recherchi  to  use 
both  styles.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
always  does." 

"Then  I  shall,"  she  decided,  promptly. 
The  Little  Woman's  married  cousin  once  saw 
Mr.  Rockefeller  at  the  station  of  Tarrytown, 
and  she  takes  a  great  interest  in  him  on  that 
account.  She  hastily  wrote  the  second  line, 
and  then  filled  in  the  blank  left  for  the  figures. 


"Now  I  just  send  it  to  him,"  she  said  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  beginning  to  tear  the  check 
out.    I  stopped  her  sternly. 

"  You  should  sign  it,"  I  admonished. 

"Oh-h-h!"  she  cried.  "Of  course.  Why 
he  mightn't  know  who  sent  him  the  money." 

"Very  true,"  I  commented.  "I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  date  it  also." 

"Is  that  usual?"  she  demanded  of  me. 

"Almost  necessary,"  I  assured  her. 

She  dated  it  and  signed  it,  and  then  tone 
it  from  the  book  with  quite  a  financial  air. 
She  held  it  in  her  hand  and  looked  at  it 
affectionately. 

" Isn't  it  dear  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "Now  all 
I  do  is  to  send  it  to  him;  isn't  that  it?" 

"It  is,"  I  replied,  grimly.  "But  first  it 
would  be  well  to  see  if  you  have  written  the 
correct  amount.  Sixteen  seventy-two,  I  think 
you  said?" 

"Oh-h!"  she  gasped.  "It's  all  wrong. 
I've  only  made  it  six  seventy-two.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

The  Little  Woman  was  distressed,  and 
quite  flushed  with  the  excitement. 

"Write  another,"  I  said,  hopefully,  indi- 
cating the  check  book. 

"But  what  shall  I  do  with  this  one?"  she 
asked,  breathlessly. 

"Tear  it  up." 

"Phil  Harmon!"  she  cried.  "How  can 
you?    To  waste  six  dollars?" 

Then  I  took  the  Little  Woman  into  the 
mysteries  of  finance.  I  explained  to  her  that 
until  her  check  was  presented  at  the  window 
of  the  bank,  until  it  had  left  her  possession, 
in  other  words,  it  was  valueless.  That  when 
she  wrote  it,  she  had  not  yet  made  it  of  actual 
commercial  value,  and  that  when  she  made 
a  mistake,  she  need  but  tear  the  check  up 
and  no  harm  was  done.  It  took  some  time, 
that  explanation,  and  when  I  had  finished  I 
could  feel  that  she  was  suspicious  of  the  ar- 
rangement in  some  way.  I  trusted  to  famil- 
iarity with  the  check  book,  however,  to  make 
it  all  right  in  the  end.  She  wrote  another 
check  and  sent  it  off  to  the  butcher.  Nothing 
must  do  but  that  it  must  be  mailed  at  once, 
and  I  took  my  hat  and  went  off  to  the  mail 
box.  When  I  returned  shp  was  still  sitting 
at  the  desk.    As  I  entered  she  said: 

"Will  the  people  in  the  bank  give  out  the 
money  whenever  I  write  a  check?" 

"As  long  as  you  have  a  balance  there." 

"What  is  a  balance?" 

I  explained  that  to  her,  but  I  could  <not  re- 
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move  the  impression  that  the  people  at  the 
bank  were  a  most  accommodating  set.  Then 
another  idea  appealed  to  her. 

"You  know  Aunt  Nellie  was  once  robbed 
by  two  men  who  came  into  her  house.  They 
found  all  her  housekeeping  money,  and  took 
it  away.  They  couldn't  do  that  to  me,  could 
they,  Phil?  You  see  I  never  intend  to  have 
any  money  at  all.  I'll  write  a  check  for  ev- 
erything. Then  no  one  can  steal  anything, 
can  they?" 

I  agreed  that  this  was  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  and  again  assured  myself  that  the  peo- 
ple at  the  bank  were  going  to  be  busy;  very 
busy  indeed.  Her  head  was  fiUed  with  a 
continuance  of  the  idea,  for  she  said* 

"Father  told  me  that  you  had  to  be  iden- 
tified at  the  bank  before  they  woidd  give  you 
money." 

"Father  is  right,"  I  assured  her.  "That, 
however,  need  not  concern  you.  Let  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  you  give  the  checks  worry." 

"But  if  I  went  and  tried  to  get  money  for 
myself,  would  they  give  it  to  me?" 

"They  would  be  delighted." 

"Would  they  believe  me  if  I  said  I  was 
Jessica  Harmon?" 

"Your  signature  would  identify  you." 

"Oh!"  she  replied,  and  then  was  silent. 

Two  days  after  that  I  had  occasion  to  pass 
the  kitchen,  and  hearing  sounds  of  argument 
1  basely  listened.  It  was  the  Little  Woman. 
She  was  saying: 

"Now,  Norah,  run  down  to  the  druggist's 
and  get  me  ten  cents'  worth  of  benzoin. 
Here  is  the  money." 

"Where,  mum?"  inquired  the  skeptical 
Norah,  whom  I  have  always  suspected  of  a 
residence  quite  near  to  Missouri. 

"Here,  silly,"  responded  the  Little  Woman. 
"I  have  written  a  check." 

Then  I  went  away,  and  began  to  under- 
stand that  my  suspicion  that  the  bank  peo- 
ple were  going  to  be  busy  was  being  justified. 
In  the  next  week  I  overheard  conversation 
relating  to  checks  for  various  amounts. 
Once  it  was  sixty-three  cents  for  vinegar. 
Again  it  was  eighteen  cents  for  tomatoes. 
Once  again  it  was  eleven  cents  for  a  bag  of 
salt.  As  I  walked  upon  the  streets  of  our 
town  I  began  to  no^ce  respectful  grins  upon 
the  faces  of  the  various  tradespeople.  I 
smiled  back  at  them  quite  cheerfully,  for  I, 
too,  began  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
joke.  At  the  bank,  however,  there  seemed 
a  lack  of  cordiality  for  some  reason.    The 


paying  teller  no  longer  welcomed  me  with 
a  cheering  smile;  my  old  friend  the  book- 
keeper seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  secret 
trouble,  and  there  was  an  air  of  unrest  about 
the  institution.  I  smiled  inwardly,  but  a 
trifle  uneasily.  I  would  have  to  speak  to  the 
Little  Woman  about  it.  It  was  not  quite 
fair  to  drive  a  self-respecting  bank  into  nerv- 
ous prostration. 

Arrived  at  home  the  Litde  Woman  came 
running  to  meet  me. 

"O  Phil! "  she  cried,  as  she  climg  to  my 
arm  and  relieved  me  of  my  hat  and  stick, 
"Gamer,  the  grocer,  has  sent  me  a  check." 

"How  kind  of  Gamer,"  I  answered. 

"But  I  don't  want  his  old  check,"  she 
pouted.    "  I  have  checks  of  my  own." 

"To  what  are  we  indebted  for  this  mark 
of  appreciation  from  Gamer?"  I  inquired. 

"Why,  he  says  I  overpaid  him  three  dol- 
lars and  sixty-three  cents  when  I  sent  him  a 
check  last  week.  He  writes,  saying  he  has 
observed  the  error  and  incloses  his  check 
for  the  *diflFerence'  as  he  calls  it." 

"Quite  decent  of  him,"  I  said,  pleasantly. 
"Uncommonly  decent  of  Gamer,  I  must 
say." 

"Yes,  but  what  shall  I  do  with  his  old 
check?"  she  asked,  anxiously. 

"Deposit  it  to  your  account  in  the  bank," 
I  suggested. 

"Oh!  can  you  do  that  to  a  bank?" 

"One  can  do  many  things  to  a  bank,"  I 
replied,  feelingly. 

"Oh!"  she  said  again,  "how  shall  I  doit?" 

"Just  write  your  name  across  the  back  of 
it,  and  then  make  out  a  deposit  slip,  and 
pin  them  both  together  and  mail  it  to  the 
bank." 

"Do  you  think  they  would  like  it?  Don't 
you  think  they  might  feel  hurt?  Just  as  if 
I  thought  they  didn't  have  money  enough 
of  their  own,  you  know,"  she  went  on,  feel- 
ingly. 

"They  will  not  be  at  all  offended.  In  fact 
they  wiU  look  upon  it  as  quite  a  novelty," 
and  I  grinned  a  little  over  her  head. 

She  wavered  a  little,  but  finally  she  made 
out  the  slip  with  some  help,  pinned  the  check 
to  it,  and  mailed  it  to  the  bank.  She  was 
doubtful  at  first  if  it  might  not  be  as  well  to 
send  a  note  of  apology  to  them  for  troubling 
about  it,  but  I  told  her  it  was  unnecessary. 
A  week  or  two  later  the  Little  Woman  came 
to  me  in  perplexity.  She  had  just  had  a  let- 
ter from   her  sister,   Kate,   in   Cincinnati. 
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Katie  had  told  her  of  a  lovely  bargain  in 
eggshell  china  she  had  found  there.  Katie 
had  gone  on  to  say  that  it  was  so  cheap,  only 
twenty-two  dollars,  and  simply  beautiful.  If 
the  Little  Woman  wanted  it,  she  was  to  be 
sure  to  send  the  money  at  once,  for  it  might 
go  at  any  time. 

"It's  just  what  I  do  want,  you  see,"  ex- 
plained the  Little  Woman.  '4t  will  be  so 
nice  for  the  Japanese  cabinet  over  there. 
But  how  shall  I  send  her  the  money?" 

''Just  write  a  check  for  the  amount,  and 
make  it  payable  to  Katie,"  I  suggested. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "that  won't  do  at  all. 
Katie  says  I  am  on  no  account  to  send  a 
check,  because  it  takes  so  long  to  get  it  col- 
lected. Pm  sure  I  don't  know  what  she 
means,  for  I  thought  our  bank  was  so  prompt. 
I'm  sorry  to  hear  that  a  bank  allows  itself 
to  be  slow  in  that  way.  It  looks  bad,  don't 
you  think,  Phil?  Perhaps  you'd  better 
speak  to  them  about  it,"  and  she  looked  at 
me  with  quite  a  worried  look.  I  soothed 
her  on  that  point,  explaining  the  situation, 
and  then  I  suggested  that  she  go  to  the  post 
office  and  secure  a  money  order  for  the 
amount,  and  mail  that  to  Katie  in  Cincinnati. 
I  heard  no  more  of  it  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  on  my  arrival  at  home  one  evening  the 
Little  Woman  ran  to  me  again  with  disap- 
pointment written  all  over  her. 

"IsnU  it  too  bad?"  she  cried.  "I've  just 
had  a  letter  from  Katie,  and  she  tells  me  that 
the  china  has  been  sold,  and  she  has  returned 
my  money  order.  It's  simply  horrid,  and 
it  would  have  looked  so  well  there,"  glancing 
at  the  cabinet. 

'*  Well,  never  mind,"  I  said.  "Perhaps  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  something  to  take  its 
place." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  so.  And  to  think  of  all 
the  trouble  I  went  to  about  that  old  money 
order.  Going  away  down  to  the  post  office, 
and  all  that." 

A  sudden  qualm  seized  me,  and  I  caught 
the  Little  Woman  hastily  about  the  waist, 
and  turned  her  face  up  to  mine. 

"Did  you  say  Katie  had  sent  you  back  the 
money  order?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  Little  Woman, 
looking  into  my  eyes  with  her  own  big  trust- 
ful, gray  ones. 

"And  what  did  you  do  with  it?"  I  in- 
quired, playfully. 

"O  Phil!"  she  pouted.  "You  think  I 
don't  understand  after  all  you've  told  me. 


Why,  I  tore  it  up,  just  like  the  check,  you 
know." 

The  Little  Woman  nearly  caught  me  that 
time,  but  I  steeled  myself  to  the  shock,  and 
laughed  with  the  merry  gayety  of  a  vivisected 
dog. 

"Ha,  ha!  Of  course  you  did!"  I  cried. 
"You  don't  forget  your  lessons,  do  you,  Little 
Woman?"  and  I  kissed  her. 

Twenty  minutes  later  I  was  making  a 
frantic  and  surreptitious  search  in  the  Lit- 
tle Woman's  wastebasket  for  the  pieces  of 
that  money  order.  I  retrieved  them  after 
diligent  search,  and  then  I  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Late  that  night  I  stayed  awake  i>ast- 
ing  theiti  on  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  then 
I  sent  them  to  Washington  for  redemption. 
I  felt  a  sort  of  shame,  though,  whenever  I 
met  the  Little  Woman's  trusting  gray  eyes, 
for  you  see  I  had  first  taught  her  to  tear  up 
a  check. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  about  this  time 
that  I  began  to  feel  that  in  attempting  to  sim- 
plify the  Litde  Woman's  housekeeping  I  had 
but  caused  myself  a  sea  of  trouble.  At  the 
bank  the  reception  I  met  with  was  daily 
growing  more  chilly,  and  I  could  see  the  gray 
hairs  upon  the  bookkeeper  becoming  more 
and  more  visible.  Two  or  three  times  the 
cashier  had  made  half-hearted  advances  in 
my  direction  as  if  to  tell  me  some  great  grief, 
but  he  always  seemed  to  think  bet&r'of  it, 
and  so  I  knew  matters  had  not  yet  come  to 
the  worst.  I  had  a  friend  whose  nephew 
was  in  that  bank,  and  in  conversation  one 
day  he  informed  me  that  his  nephew  mks 
complaining  about  the  hard  work;  of  the 
late  hours  he  was  forced  to  keep,  and  so  on. 
Of  course  I  sympathized  with  him,  but  I  sa^ 
nothing  more.  It  was  a  subject  I  did  not 
care  to  discuss,  for  I  felt  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  me  even  to  think  an  unloyal 
thought  of  the  Little  Woman  and  her  check 
book. 

One  day  the*  Little  Woman  came  home 
quite  late.  I  had  been  at  the  window  watch- 
ing for  her,  and  I  saw  her  turn  in  at  the 
gate  with  quite  a  wearied  step.  I  opened 
the  door  for  her  and  as  I  gathered  her  in  my 
arms  I  commented  on  her  tired  look.  She 
rested  her  head  against  my  shoulder  and 
confided  to  me  that  she  had  been  compelled 
to  walk  home. 

"Why?  Had  you  no  money?"  I  in- 
quired, horror-struck. 

"You  know,  dear,"  she  replied,  wearily, 
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"ever  since  you  gave  me  the  check  book,  I 
never  have  ready  money.  I  just  take  enough 
for  car  fare,  and  then  I  pay  for  things  with 
the  checks."  This  last  was  said  with  an  air 
of  conscious  pride,  for  she  was  proud  of  her 
idea  in  this  respect.  No  bold  marauder 
;should  catch  her  napping  with  hoarded  gold. 

"But  why  walk?"  I  demanded. 

"You  see,  Phil,  if  I  want  money  when  I 
am  downtown  I  can  always  get  it  at  the 
.bank." 

I  thought  regretfully  that  I  had  neglected 
to  explain  to  her  about  making  checks  out 
•to  "Cash,"  and  here  she  had  found  it  out 
for  herself.  The  Little  Woman  was  cer- 
tainly clever. 

"You  know  you  didn't  explain  to  me,  but 
1  found  out  how  to  do  it,"  she  went  on. 
"When  I  go  out  I  always  call  for  Mrs.  Wilson, 
:and  we  go  together.  Then,  you  see,  if  I 
:should  want  a  little  money,  say  a  dollar  or 
5o" — here  I  inwardly  groaned  as  I  thought 
•of  that  bank — "I  just  step  into  the  bank 
with  her,  write  out  a  check  to  her,  and,  as 
Ihey  know  her  there  at  the  place,  she  gets  it 
cashed  and  she  gives  me  the  money.  There, 
Twasn't  I  clever  to  think  that  out  for  myself?" 
and  she  positively  beamed  from  the  tired 
gray  eyes.  I  hugged  her  just  a  little  closer, 
and  she  went  on: 

"To-day  I  couldn't  find  her,  and  so  I 
^ent  downtown  Jby  myself.  I  thought  I 
should  surely  meeHier.  I  bought  a  few  little 
things,  pins  and  so  on,  you  know,  and  then 
when  I  wanted  to  come  home,  I  didn't  have 
the  nickel.  I  walked  to  the  bank  and  looked 
m,  thinking  perhaps  Mrs.  Wilson  might  have 
gone  there,  but  she  hadn't,  and  so  I  had 
to  walk  home,  Phil,  dear,  and  I'm  so  tired." 

I  held  out  my  arms  to  her  again  in  sudden 
pity.  I  carried  her  into  the  library,  and  placed 
her  in  the  big  leather  chair,  and  brought  her 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  I  cursed  myself  for 
an  idiot,  I  would  explain  it  to  her  at  once. 
I  would  show  her  all  about  drawing  a  check 
for  her  personal  use,  and  then  I  thought, 
wouldn't  it  hurt  her  pride?  She  was  so 
pleased  about  her  way,  and  it  would  hurt 
her  terribly  if  she  found  there  was  another 
simpler  way  that  she  hadn't  thought  of.  I 
decided  to  wait. 

Nearly  three  weeks  went  by  without  fur- 
ther complication,  and  in  time  I  began  to 
get  quite  hardened  to  the  appealing  looks 
cast  at  me  by  the  bookkeeper  and  the  cashier. 
It  was  as  if  they  were  holding  out  imploring 


hands  to  me,  bemng  me  to  save  them  from 
some  awful  fate,  out  I  steeled  my  heart  and 
I  turned  away  from  them  coldly.  I* began 
to  feel  the  effect  of  those  glances  boring  into 
my  back  whenever  I  went  into  that  bank, 
and  in  time  I  began  to  resent  them.  I  was 
in  two  minds  as  to  whether  it  wouldn't  be 
better  to  transfer  my  account  to  some  other 
bank,  but  then,  I  thought,  I  would  still  have 
the  remembrance  of  those  looks  of  agony, 
and  besides,  I  should  have  to  transfer  the 
Little  Woman's  accoimt,  too,  and  I  ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  the 
other  bank  to  do  that.  The  first  bank  had 
had  plenty  of  time  to  get  used  to  it,  and  I  wa3 
not  quite  sure  whether  it  would  be  right  to  put 
a  new  set  of  men  through  it  also.  I  decided 
it  would  not,  and  so  I  let  the  account  rest. 

Then  came  the  day  when  I  had  become 
quite  hardened  to  the  whole  affair.  I  was 
able  to  enter  the  bank  and  smile  cheerfully 
at  the  paying  teller,  and  to  look  the  book- 
keeper in  the  eye,  and  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
the  cashier  without  a  tremor.  It  was  then 
that  Nemesis  overtook  me.  I  had  gone 
home  to  limcheon  and  had  been  quite  jolly 
and  free  from  care.  At  the  table  the  Little 
Woman  said  to  me: 

"PhU,  dear." 

I  answered  her  by  a  look  of  inquiry. 

"My  check  book  is  quite  gone." 

I  felt  a  guilty  consciousness  of  relief  for 
the  moment. 

"I  used  the  last  check  yesterday  to  pay 
the  gas." 

"Yes?"  I  ventured. 

"Yes,  this  morning  the  iceman  came  and 
I  didn't  have  a  single  check  left." 

"Did  he  promise  to  come  again?"  I  asked, 
for  icemen  are  quite  obliging  at  times. 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  necessary,"  she  said, 
brightly.     "You  see  Mrs.  Wilson  was  here." 

I  felt  a  tightening  at  the  heart,  and  looked 
up  with  an  inward  quake. 

"  I  told  her  my  book  was  quite  empty,  and 
she  offered  me  hers,"  said  the  Little  Woman. 

"And  did  you  accept?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  it  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
her.  I  just  took  one  of  her  blanks  and  filled 
it  out,  and  gave  it  to  the  man." 

I  could  feel  my  collar  getting  uncomfort- 
ably tight,  but  I  swallowed  hard,  and  tried 
to  say  quietly: 

"Does  Mrs.  Wilson  have  her  account  at 
the  same  bank?" 

"Oh,  no.    It's  quite  a  different  bank,  but 
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I'm  sure  it's  just  as  good  as  our  bank,"  re- 
plied the  Little  Woman. 

I  kissed  her  quite  hurriedly  and  suddenly 
remembered  a  most  important  appointment 
I  had  neglected.  It  was  positively  vital,  and 
I  hurried  off,  first  interviewing  Norah  as  to 
the  identity  and  place  of  business  of  the  ice- 
man. This  was  worse  than  I  thought.  It 
was  terrible.  I  hurried  out  the  gate  and 
caught  a  car.  I  arrived  at  the  iceman's  of- 
fice at  a  quarter  to  three.  Was  the  proprie- 
tor in?  He  was.  Would  he  see  me?  He 
would  be  delighted.  I  had  called  about  a 
check?  Oh,  yes.  A  mistake?  Unfortu- 
nately the  check  had  been  sent  to  the  bank. 
He  hoped  it  was  of  no  matter. 

I  hurried  to  the  bank.  I  sought  the  cash- 
ier. I  knew  him  by  sight,  but  he  had  small 
knowledge  of  me.  I  asked  for  and  obtained 
a  private  interview.  Of  course  it  was  after 
banking  hours,  but  he  obliged  me.  I  rather 
think  he  scented  a  good  loan,  and  then  I  ex- 
plfuned.  The  cashier's  eyebrows  lifted.  It 
was  regrettable.     Still,  he  did  not  sec —    I 


explained  all  over  again.  I  told  him  every- 
thing. He  began  to  smile,  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  a  married  man.  He  was,  and  on  that 
ground  we  struck  a  mutual  chord  of  feeling. 
He  would  see  if  the  check  was  in.  He  sent 
out  to  the  counting  room,  and  the  messenger 
returned  with  the  Little  Woman's  check.  I 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  settled  then  and 
there.  I  explained  it  all  over  again,  for  I 
wanted  bim  to  understand  it.  He  must 
know  that  the  Litde  Woman  was  the  soul 
of  honor,  and  that  she  would  not  for  worids 
have  written  a  check  on  a  bank  in  which  she 
had  no  account.  In  fact  she  knew  little  of 
banks  and  banking.  The  cashier  smiled 
appreciatively.  He  shook  my  hand  and  I 
bound  him  to  secrecy.  He  agreed,  and  I 
was  outside  with  the  Little  Woman's  check 
safely  buttoned  within  my  coat.  I  hastily 
sought  our  bank  and  there  I  obtained  half  a 
dozen  check  books.  The  paying  teller  and 
the  cashier  wilted  horribly  as  they  saw  me 
with  the  pile  in  my  hands,  but  !  smiled  at 
them  cheerfullv,  and  went  home. 


THE    NEWSPAPER   AS    IT    IS 

By  general  CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR 

EStor  of  lb*  Boston  Ghbt 


iEWSPAPER  MAKING, 
like  government,  is  first  of 
all  a  business.  Statesman- 
ship is  the  ability  to  make 
compromises;  government 
is  regulated  by  the  necessi- 
ties even  more  than  by  the 
ideals  of  the  p>eople.  Newspaper  making  is 
no  better  and  no  worse.  Ideals  are  essential 
to  a  proper  grasp  of  a  newspaper's  possibil- 
ities, as  well  as  of  its  limitations,  but  plain 
business  sagacity,  well-directed  hard  work, 
and  comprehensive  recognition  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  make  the  nation's  news- 
papers what  they  are,  the  great  power  in  the 
national  life. 

The  American  people  form  the  jury  that 
passes  on  all  newspapers,  the  jury  that  every 
newspaper  maker  and  every  business  roan 
has  to  meet,  sooner  or  later.  It  may  he  said 
that  newspapers  print  much  matter  that  may 
be  useless  and  worthless.  Any  newspaper 
doing  this  soon  finds  itself  behind  in  the  race 
of  competition;  the  people  decide  what  they 
wish,  and  will  have  it.  Newspapers  simply 
meet  the  demand  of  the  age,  in  size  and  qual- 
ity, as  the  shoe  manufacturer  meets  the  de- 
mand of  the  public  when  he  puts  out  his 
leading  style  of  shoes.  The  people  know 
what  best  fits  their  own  feet. 

The  value  of  a  paper's  advertising  depends 
on  the  character  of  its  circulation;  that  is, 
whether  it  is  a  home-read  paper,  or  one  read 
only  in  street  cars  and  other  public  places. 


The  most  prosperous  papers  in  the  United 
States  are  those  that  go  into  the  home.  The 
women  of  the  household  are  the  buyers  of  the 
family  supplies;  if  not  actually,  their  ideas 
prevail.  To  reach  them  is  the  aim  of  every 
newspaper  advertiser  who  has  anything  to 
sell  which  can  be  used  in  the  home. 

This  reaching  for  home  circulation  on  the 
part  of  publishers  and  advertisers  has  the 
important  effect  of  raising  the  tone  of  the 
papers.  The  advertising  columns  of  a  news- 
paper are  a  public  place,  which  a  man  may 
enter  by  paying  a  fee.  tt  is  the  aim  of  the 
average  editor  to  keep  objectionable  adver- 
tising out  of  his  paper;  and  the  public  would 
scarcely  believe  how  large  a  quantity  is  ex- 
cluded. 

As  evidence  that  the  cleanest  advertising 
pays  best,  one  may  consider  who  are  the 
largest  advertisers  in  the  great  city  dallies. 
They  are  the  great  drj'-goods  merchants. 
Their  advertising  is  as  timely  and  as  fresh 
as  news,  and  is  as  such  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  paper.  Their  returns  are  commensurate 
with  their  outlay;  otherwise  they  would  not 
spend  as  high  as  tifioo  for  a  single  day's 
advertising,  for  the  merchant  is  no  philan- 
thropist in  his  advertising. 

Having  attained  his  circuladon  by  conduct- 
ing a  clean  and  able  paper,  and  having  gained 
sufficient  advertising  business  to  make  the 
paper  pay,  the  publisher  has  achieved  one 
of  the  most  difficult  feats  in  modem  business. 
He  must  make  his  goods,  as  well  as  sell  them. 
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and  upon  his  manner  of  making  them,  of 
dressing  up  the  raw  material,  depends  his 
success.  First  of  all  he  must  be  fair.  He 
must  always  assume  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  story,  and  that  the  under  dog  may 
have  some  rights.  He  must  be  careful  to 
print  no.  piece  of  news  that  might  injure  an 
innocent  person.  He  must  give  equal  prom- 
inence to  the  statements  of  both  parties  in  a 
political  contest,  and  to  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings of  both  sides,  and  the  utterances  of  both 
candidates.  The  most  successful  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  to-day  are  conducted 
along  those  lines.  The  day  of  the  party  or- 
gan has  passed. 

This  notwithstanding,  the  press  of  the 
country  was  nourished  in  politics  in  its  be- 
ginnings, or  untfl  news  gathering  and  news 
dissemination  had  reached  the  modem  stand- 
ard of  completeness.  The  growth  of  the 
press  in  America  was  small  until  after  the 
•Revolution,  when  the  spirit  of  an  independent 
people  began  to  be  reflected  through  its  col- 
umns. The  earlier  newspapers  were  sorry 
little  affairs,  standing  always  in  the  shadow 
of  the  censorious  government  frown.  The 
first  American  newspaper,  published  in  Bos- 
ton, September  25,  1690,  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed because  its  publisher  had  an  original 
idea  which  reflected,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
august  governors  of  the  colony,  on  the  verac- 
ity of  the  public.  In  the  first  number  of 
his  paper,  Publick  Occurances  both  Foreign 
and  Domestic^  the  editor  stated  that  there 
were  so  many  false  rumors  circulated  in  the 
town  of  Boston  that  he  would  thank  his  read- 
ers to  send  him  the  names  of  those  who  started 
them,  in  order  that  he  might  print  them  in 
his  paper.  Briefly,  he  proposed  to  publish 
regularly  a  list  of  the  liars  in  the  towTi!  Such 
an  idea  would  make  papers  sell  well  to-day. 
But  alas,  this  original  journalist,  by  name 
Richard  Pierce,  was  not  permitted  to  get  out 
a  second  issue  of  his  paper. 

The  first  regular  American  newspaper  was 
also  bom  in  Boston,  the  Boston  News-Letter, 
which  was  started  by  James  Campbell,  the 
postmaster,  in  1704,  eighty-two  years  after 
the  first  newspaper  appeared  in  London. 
The  first  French  journal  was  earlier  than 
the  first  newspaper  in  England  by  seventeen 
years.  Germany,  however,  preceded  all  other 
countries,  having  made  several  ephemeral  at- 
tempts at  journalism  in  the  last  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Here  are  what  I  regard  as  the  stages  of 


American  journalism,  and  lis  principal  dis- 
tinction at  each  stage: 

1.  A  mere  abstract  of  European  newspa- 
pers. 

2.  Employed  by  the  agitators  of  the  Rev- 
olution for  printing  appeals  to  the  people. 

3.  The  puppet  of  the  politicians  in  the  first 
years  of  fierce  party  conflict  under  the  new 
government,  and  usually  edited  by  imported 
adventurers  who  had  worn  out  their  welcome 
everywhere  else  in  the  world;  often  men  of 
flashing  wit,  but  never  men  of  sober  purpose. 

4.  The  vehicle  of  an  editor's  oracular  and 
often  eccentric  opinions  on  politics.  The 
press  was  now  emancipated  from  the  control 
of  politicians;  it  was  free,  courageous,  and  in- 
fluential, but  was  narrow  in  its  field,  and  in- 
tolerant. It  was  not  yet  a  newspaper,  and 
it  still  excluded  from  its  support  and  interest 
seven  tenths  of  the  people,  including  all  the 
women  and  young  people.  To  them  the 
newspaper  of  1815-35  was  as  forbidding  as 
any  political  tract  is  to-day  to  women  and 
children. 

5.  At  last  the  newspaper!  It  gives  the 
news  for  the  first  time;  it  has  vindicated  and 
illustrated  its  name;  it  is  more  educational 
than  ever,  though  less  dogmatic;  it  is  freer 
than  ever,  because  it  has  become  too  vast  a 
concern  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  any 
single  personality  or  any  single  clique,  how- 
ever powerful;  it  has  become  a  property 
instead  of  a  plaything;  it  is  devoted  to  the 
public  interest  and  is  more  clearly  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  because  it  is  too  great 
to  live  on  the  favor  of  a  few,  as  it  once  did;  it 
is  more  independent  and  fairer  in  politics,  be- 
cause to  attain  the  first  rank  it  must  have  the 
respect  of  people  of  all  parties.  No  mere 
organ  of  any  party  is  a  leader  among  the 
newspapers  of  any  city  to-day.  The  press  is 
more  scrupulous  and  conservative  in  all  re- 
spects than  ever  before,  because  an  immense 
capital  is  always  at  stake.  It  is  more  influ- 
ential than  ever  before,  not  only  because  it  is 
more  widely  read  and  more  varied  in  its  in- 
terests, but  also  because  its  opinions  carry  the 
weight  of  business  sagacity  and  success,  as 
well  as  intellectual  acumen. 

The  advent  of  the  modem  newspaper  was 
signalized  by  the  founding  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  in  the  thirties. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Civil  War  that 
our  journalism  began  to  keep  pace  with  the 
marvelous  advance  shown  in  other  lines  of 
our  national  life. 
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Statistics  of  American  newspapers,  giving 
the  number  in  each  State,  were  first  com- 
piled in  iSiOy  when  there  was  a  total  of  366 
papers  of  all  kinds  in  the  country.  Of  these, 
only  25  were  dailies,  36  were  semiweeklies, 
15  triweeklies,  and  290  were  weeklies.  Of 
the  25  dailies  6  were  published  in  New  York, 
only  one  of  which,  the  Evening  Post,  survives 
imder  its  original  title.  The  latest  available 
figures  show  that  there  were  in  the  United 
States  in  1907  a  total  of  21,535  newspapers, 
reviews,  and  such,  of  which  2,415  were  dailies, 
16,288  weeklies,  2,655  monthlies,  and  177 
quarterlies. 

This  almost  fabulous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  papers  published  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  number 
of  copies  issued  per  paper.  The  combined 
circulation  of  the  press  of  the  United  States 
for  1907  could  not  have  been  less  than  ten 
billions  of  copies.  The  latest  available  fig- 
ures on  circulation,  those  given  in  the  census 
of  1900,  show  that  in  that  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  all  newspapers  printed  in  the  United 
States  was  8,168,148,749.  These  figures 
showed  an  increase  over  1890  of  74.5  per  cent, 
while  1890  had  shown  the  remarkable  in- 
crease over  the  decade  before  of  126.4  per 
cent.  The  subscription  and  sales  of  the 
country's  newspapers  for  1900  brought  them 
in  $79,938,483,  while  advertising  brought  in 
$95,861,127  more,  making  the  handsome 
total  of  income  from  those  two  main  sources 
of  $175,189,610.  At  the  recent  rate  of  in- 
crease in  circulation  and  advertising,  the 
present  year's  should  be  full  20  per  cent  ad- 
ditional, or  more  than  $200,000,000. 

These  figures  show  the  importance  of  news- 
paper publishing,  from  a  purely  business 
standpoint.  When  Max  Maretsek  was  once 
asked  if  there  was  any  money  in  Italian  opera, 
he  said  he  knew  there  was  because  he  himself 
had  sunk  $300,000  in  it.  Still,  money  is  made 
in  opera,  as  in  journalism.  Many  milhons 
have  been  made  in  American  newspapers, 
and  many  have  been  sunk.  In  New  York, 
for  instance,  in  1840  there  were  18  daily 
newspapers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  60,000.  Since  that  time  no  papers  have 
been  started.  To-day  there  are  29  or  30 
daily  newspapers  in  the  metropolis,  each 
having  a  circulation  fifteen  or  twenty  times 
greater  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  papers  of 
the  city  in  1840.  The  late  Erastus  Brooks 
once  told  my  friend,  William  B.  Somerville, 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 


that  he  had  seen  67  daily  newspapers  bom 
and  die  in  New  York  alone. 

Naturally  the  growth  of  American  news- 
papers has  been  coincident  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  facilities  for  obtaining  news 
and  circulating  it.  The  Boston  News-Let- 
ter in  1 7 19  flattered  itself  because,  whereas 
general  European  news  had  been  a  year  late 
in  its  publication  here,  it  had  reduced  the 
delay  to  five  months.  In  the  present  day, 
when  news  may  be  obtained  from  a  ship 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  by  wireless  telegraph, 
almost  continuously  during  her  passage  from 
one  continent  to  another,  we  give  little  thought 
to  the  days  when  the  pony  express  was  the 
fastest  known  method  of  transmitting  news 
on  land,  and  a  sailing  vessel  on  the  sea. 
Following  the  pony  express,  carrier  pigeons 
were  often  used  to  transmit  messages.  This 
method  was  employed  almost  exclusively  be- 
tween Halifax  and  New  York  and  Boston  to 
bring  the  first  European  news  from  the.  Cu- 
nard  ships,  when  that  line  was  established 
in  the  forties. 

Henry  J.  Raymond,  while  a  reporter  for 
the  Tribune,  brought  printers  and  type  cases 
with  him  when  coming  to  Boston  to  report 
a  notable  speech  by  Webster,  and  returned 
by  boat.  In  a  vacant  room  frames  were  set 
up,  the  cases  upon  them,  and  then  as  fast  as 
he  could  write  a  sheet  it  would  be  put  in 
type;  thus  it  was  ready  for  instant  publica- 
tion on  arrival  in  New  York.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  Herald  intro- 
duced the  scheme  of  owning  a  swift-sailing 
yacht,  with  which  to  meet  European  vessels 
and  get  the  news  of  the  Old  World.  One  of 
the  conspicuous  enterprises  of  the  century 
was  the  Overland  Express  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Baltimore,  which  was  established  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Abell,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  It 
comprised  sixty  blooded  horses.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  not  only  led  all  other  news- 
papers, but  beat  the  government  mail  by 
thirty  hours.  The  War  Department  received 
its  war  news  from  the  Sun  many  hours  ahead 
of  its  own  dispatches. 

The  newspapers  were  the  first  to  seize  upon 
the  telegraph,  and  the  decade  that  witnessed 
its  introduction  and  the  general  extension 
of  the  railway,  that  between  1840  and  1850, 
was  marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation of  American  papers,  until  New  York 
printed  more  newspapers  than  London.  The 
newspapers  crowded  each  other  so  much  in 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  lines  that  they  were 
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forced  into  press  associations,  of  which  the 
New  York  Associated  Press,  established  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett  in  1849,  ^^  ^^^ 
pioneer.  Now  the  greater  part  of  general 
news  gathering  for  the  American  press  is  done 
by  this  and  other  associations.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  cable  and  the  perfection  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  have  led  to  a 
reduction  in  telegraph  tolls  from  those  first 
charged,  which  were  almost  prohibitive.  As 
late  as  1879  the  night  rate  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  was  10  cents  a  word, 
and  between  Chicago  and  Boston  5  cents  a 
word.  Now  the  San  Francisco  rate  is  i^ 
cents,  and  the  Chicago  rate  i  cent. 

When  the  cable  began  business,  in  1866, 
the  rate  for  press  matter  was  $100  for  twenty 
words,  or  $5  a  word.  It  is  now  10  cents  a 
word,  day  or  night.  The  use  of  the  cable, 
at  first  restricted,  is  now  so  general  that  a 
message  of  5,000  words  from  a  London  cor- 
respondent to  his  paper  in  New  York  is  not 
uncommon.  Still,  the  reader  of  a  paper,  who 
pays  2  cents  for  an  issue  in  which  such  a 
message  forms  but  a  small  part,  cannot  real- 
ize the  cost  of  handling  the  news  matter  placed 
before  him.  The  large  sums  paid  by  the 
newspapers  for  the  transmission  of  press 
matter  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  words 
of  ''press"  handled  in  a  single  year  by  a 
leading  American  telegraph  company,  the 
total  being  not  far  from  300,000,000  words. 

The  telephone  is  now  a  rival  of  the  tele- 
graph in  news  gathering,  and  many  million 
words  of  news  are  transmitted  over  long- 
distance lines  every  year.  The  wireless  tele- 
graph is  just  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in 
news  transmission,  and  whereas  in  1900, 
when  Marconi  sent  his  first  press  messages 
across  the  ocean  to  the  London  Times,  the 
transmission  of  twenty-five  words  was  a  mat- 
ter of  moment,  a  paper  now  will  print  on 
occasion  an  entire  page  of  foreign  news,  which 
has  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
ethereal  vibrations  of  the  wireless  telegraph. 

The  increase  in  methods  of  transmitting 
news  makes  it  possible  for  the  press  to  cover 
accurately  and  fully  important  events  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  such  facility  that  long 
reports  of  happenings  in  London,  Berlin, 
or  St.  Petersburg  appear  in  the  papers  of 
American  cities  and  are  read  in  American 
homes  some  hours  before  the  reported  time 
at  which  they  took  place;  this  discrepancy 
being  due,  of  course,  to  difference  in  time. 

There  was  never  a  period  when  a  news- 


paper reader  got  so  much  for  his  money  as 
now.  Of  a  popular  sporting  event,  of  which 
the  public  demands  full  reports,  the  papers 
now  print  more  colunms  than  the  old-time 
papers  printed  lines.  For  example,  most  of 
the  leading  New  York  and  Boston  papers 
devote  from  two  to  three  pages  to  an  Amer- 
ica's Cup  race.  One  Boston  paper  printed 
more  than  two  hundred  columns  on  the  last 
series  of  races  for  the  cup.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  cup  was  won  by  the  America^ 
at  Cowes,  in  185 1,  the  New  York  and  Boston 
papers  were  content  to  print,  a  fortnight  after 
the  event,  insignificant  paragraphs  of  from 
250  to  500  words  each  about  her  victory. 
When  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  i860  one  telegraph  operator  sent  all 
the  press  matter  filed  at  the  Wigwam,  in  Chi- 
cago. In  a  national  convention  to-day  one 
company  alone  has  fuUy  100  operators. 

The  extension  of  facilities  for  news  gather- 
ing, the  demands  of  the  public  for  all  the 
news,  and  the  printing  of  long  and  graphic 
news  stories,  illustrated,  inevitably  lead  to 
big  newspapers.  Daily  issues  of  twenty  to 
twenty-four  pages  are  common,  and  Sunday 
issues  run  up  to  more  than  one  hundred  pages, 
while  sixty  and  sixty-four  pages  are  consid- 
ered a  minimum  in  many  offices.  The  large 
newspaper  is  the  only  bargain  of  which  peo- 
ple complain  they  are  getting  too  much  for 
their  money.  Criticism*  of  the  size  of  our 
newspapers  is  constant.  People  think  they 
would  like  the  compact  sheet  of  olden  times. 
If  the  publishers  should  give  them  a  sample 
of  that  kind  of  newspaper,  indignation  meet- 
ings would  be  held  in  every  city,  and  a  falling 
off  in  circulation  would  be  noted  at  once. 
The  newspaper,  and  especially  the  Sunday 
issue,  covers  so  much  ground  to-day  that  peo- 
ple who  have  not  carefully  analyzed  the  sit- 
uation have  no  conception  whatever  of  the 
necessity  for  the  enlargement  which  is  com- 
ing year  by  year  in  the  natural  growth  of 
American  journals. 

Fortimately  the  demand  for  large  papers 
has  been  accompanied  with  commensurate 
development  in  mechanical  appliances  for 
producing  them,  and  facilities  for  distribu- 
tion. In  war  time,  and  even  since,  Boston 
publishers  depended  on  wheelbarrows  to 
carry  their  papers  to  the  railway  stations  and 
outlying  news  stands.  Now  each  large  paper 
has  a  dozen  or  more  delivery  wagons,  while 
special  trains  are  used  on  many  railroad  lines 
to  carry  papers  to  distant  cities  and  towns. 
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One  newspaper  train  in  New  Ei^land  makes 
a  nm  of  303  miles  every  Sunday  momiag  in 
the  summer  months. 

The  improvement  in  presses  has,  of  course, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  newspa- 
pers. The  old  flat  press  of  the  colonial  period 
could  turn  off  fifty  small  sheets  an  hour. 
The  latest  web  press,  known  as  an  octuple, 
has  the  capacity  of  eight  modem  presses, 
and  can  print  from  60,000  to  75,000  eight- 
page  papers  an  hour,  and  deliver  them  folded. 
The  color  press,  printing  in  all  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow,  at  high  speed;  the  typesetting 
machine,  which  does  the  work  of  five  men; 
the  automatic  stereotype  machine,  making 
plates  for  the  press  with  wonderful  speed  and 
accuracy,  are  but  a  few  of  the  accessories 
that  make  it  possible  for  the  great  newspaper 
factory  to  deliver  more  than  300,000  copies 
of  a  sixty-four-page  or  seventy-two-page  pa- 
per between  midnight  Saturday  and  daylight 
Sunday.  The  labor  involved  in  such  a  task 
is  little  understood  by  the  public,  though 
some  impression  may  be  made  on  the  news- 
paper reader  when  he  learns  that  a  paper 
with  300,000  circulation  daily  and  300,000 
Sunday  passes  through  its  presses  in  a  single 
week  about  three  hundred  tons  of  white 
paper. 

The  mechanical  plant  of  a  modem  news- 
paper must  be  housed  in  a  modem  building. 
The  old  idea  that  any  shabby,  insignificant, 
dirty  building  would  do  for  a  newspaper  has 
been  exploded,  fortunately  for  the  employees 
and  the  newspaper  makers.    A  newspaper 


building  should  serve  two  purposes:  it  should 
be  a  credit  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  it  should  also  be  laige  enough,  as  a  fac- 
tory, to  produce  an  unlimited  number  of  pa- 
pers with  due  regard  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  employees. 

Our  papers  are  what  the  people  make  them. 
The  pubUc  decides  wijat  it  wishes  to  read; 
the  editors  and  publishers,  trained  in  their 
business,  gather  their  raw  material  and  work 
it  into  the  finished  product,  news,  to  meet  the 
demand.  Controllers  of  newspapers  are  of- 
ten criticised  for  what  they  print.  Journal- 
ists have  a  much  heavier  and  more  direct  re- 
sponsibihty  than  any  other  business  men. 
The  idle,  the  self-seeking,  the  untruthful,  the 
vicious,  beguile  them  at  every  hand,  to  use 
the  powerful  engine  of  the  press  to  carry 
themselves  a  lltde  way  along  their  chosen 
road.  The  editor  must  watch  ceaselessly 
for  these  imwelcome  passengers,  and  eject 
them  on  sight.  He  appreciates  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  his  trust.  He  reaches  his  ideal  as 
nearly  as  he  can,  and  does  far  more  for  the 
morals  of  the  community  than  he  is  usually 
given  credit  for.  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
joumalists  of  the  country  are  just  as  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens,  just  as  tme  men,  just 
as  eager  to  build  up  their  communities,  to 
uplift  and  broaden  and  better  the  people, 
just  as  anxious  to  carry  sunshine  rather  than 
sorrow  and  grief  into  the  families  which  their 
journal  visits,  as  are  the  same  number  of  men 
in  any  other  profession  or  any  other  line  of 
business  in  the  United  States. 
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!'M  dying,"  announced  the 
Duchess  of  Clontarf,  pite- 
ously,  "and  no  one  is  mak- 
ing the  slightest  effort  to 
save  my  life." 
"You  distress  me,"  s^d 
her  sister,  "by 
such  a  thing.  And,  meanwhile,  may  J 
a  cup  of  tea?" 

The  Duchess  complied  obedlendy  before 
she  continued: 

"And  there  is  no  chance  of  relief  or  remedy 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  One  can't  call  earlier 
even  if  one  be  the  landlord." 

Miss  Adelaide  Lytlon  looked  her  bewilder- 
ment, but  consumed  a  piece  of  bread  and  but- 
ter before  asking: 

"And  what  do  you  intend  to  die  of?" 

"Ob!  it  will  be  a  natural  death,  a  perfectly 
natural  death.  I  shall  go  out  into  the  gar- 
den, tie  down  in  the  least  prickly  of  the  rose 
beds,  cross  my  hands — so — upon  my  gentle 
breast,  and  die — of  curiosity." 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Lytton,  commiseratingly; 
"and  did  it  come  on  gradually?" 

The  Duchess  dried  a  fictitious  tear  and 
nodded  a  dejected  head. 

"It  has  taken  two  months  to  reach  this 
stage.  I  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy  about 
a  tenant  for  Avonmere.  It  had  been  empty 
for  six  months — longer  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  poor  George  died,  and  we  found  that 
there  wouldn't  be  money  enough  to  allow  us 
to  keep  it  up  properly  and  to  have  something 
left  for  the  boys  when  they  should  come  of 
age.  Living  here  in  the  Dower  House  is  all 
very  well  when  the  'great  house'  is  occupied 
and  bringing  in  an  income  for  us,  but  I  was 
getting  distinctly  blue  about  it  when,  just 
two  months  ago.  General  Fitzgerald  drove  up 
from  the  station  in  a  fly.    He  had  just  re- 


turned from  his  long  service  in  India.  Jerry 
showed  him  all  about  the  place.  He  liked  it 
— as  who  wouldn't? — and  then  he  asked  for 
me.  Jerry  tried  to  make  him  understand  the 
impropriety  of  that:  told  him  that  Bumside 
and  Wolf  were  authorized  to  make  all  ar- 
rangements. But  he  insisted  upon  sedng 
me.    Was  quite  stiff,  almost  rude,  about  it." 

"Are  you  talking  about  ' Cross  Fit^^erJd' 
the  mutiny  man?"  asked  Adel^de. 

The  Duchess  nodded. 

"I  told  Jerry  afterwards  that  he  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  very  few  people  in  the  world 
who  had  tried  to  browbeat  General  Fitz- 
gerald and  had  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  And, 
after  all,  he  only  wanted  to  say  that  he  would 
take  Avonmere  for  an  inde&iite  number  of 
years  on  condition  that  the  boys  and  I  would 
conader  ourselves  perfectly  free  to  use  the 
grounds,  the  gardens,  even  the  stables." 

"Decent  of  him,"  Adelaide  coomiented. 

"We  had  tea,"  the  Duchess  continued, 
"and  he  met  the  boys  and  John  Lovell,  who, 
for  a  tutor,  is  wonderfully  presentable.  You 
grant  that?" 

Adelaide  nodded. 

"Well,  Lovell  was  at  Cambridge  with  one 
of  the  young  Fitzgeralds,  so  he  and  the  Gen- 
eral hobnobbed  at  once,  if  so  imposing  a  per- 
son could  be  said  to  do  anything  so  human. 
At  any  rate,  they  got  on  beautifully,  and  the 
General  told  us  that  he  was  expecting  all  his 
children  to  visit  him :  that  neither  he  nor  their 
mother  had  seen  any  of  them  since  they  were 
babies.  He  confessed  in  a  confidential  mo- 
ment that  he  was  not  quite  sure  as  to  how 
many  there  were,  because  one  or  two  bad 
died  since  they  were  sent  home  from  India 
to  the  care  of  different  aunts  and  uncles  and 
he  did  not  care  to  distress  Lady  Fitzgerald  by 
discussing  the  matter  with  her." 


"'Pirbaps,'  suggtsteJ  the  L 
take  fire 


'perhaps  the  r 
r  .1  ib,  f,„,  I 


of  will  teak   or  the  chimney 


"You're  inventing,"  Adelaide  accused  her. 

"It's  true.  So  I  accepted  the  freedom  of 
the  grounds  and  gardens,  and  he  agreed  to 
take  the  place.  Caravans  of  furniture  poured 
into  it,  servants  swarmed  over  it,  and  a  week 
ago  they  arrived — the  father  and  mother. 
She  looks  hke  a  darling.  And  the  servants 
tell  me  that  yesterday  all  the  children  arrived 
en  masse  and  that  the  General  refused  lo  see 
them  until  they  had  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
that  he  locked  Lady  Fitzgerald  into  her 
dressing  room  when  ^e  wanted  to  speak  to 
her  daughter.  Think  of  living  next  door  to 
a  hous^old  like  that  and  seeing  nothing 
of  it!" 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  Duchess  communi- 
cated itself  to  Adelaide.  Her  eyes,  and  they 
were  admittedly  fine  eyes,  grew  keen. 

"And  we  can't  call  for  three  weeks,"  she 
agreed.  "And  by  that  time  all  the  novelty 
will  have  worn  off  and  they  will  be  chattering 
together  like  anything,  and  calUng  one  an- 
other by  their  Christian  names  as  though 
they  had  grown  up  together.  Can't  you 
think  of  some  excuse  for  going  up  to-day? 
You're  the  landlord.  There  must  be  some 
posable  reason," 

"In  Ireland,"  said  the  Duchess,  "as  the 
papers  might  have  told  you,  the  landlord 
class  never  approaches  its  tenants  except  for 
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the  purpose  of  eviction.    I,  having  only  this 
one  house  to  let,  am  denied  that  relaxation." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  cried  Adelaide 
Lytton.  "Here  you  have  dragged  me  away 
from  the  frivolities  of  town  and,  when  you 
could  provide  an  amusement  like  this  to 
lighten  the  tedium  of  the  empty  hours " 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  the  Duchess,  "per- 
haps the  roof  will  leak  or  the  chimney  take 
fire  or  one  of  the  floors  fall  in.  In  any  of 
those  cheerful  circumstances  I  should  be,  ex 
officio]  the  comforter."    * 

"And  there  are  always  the  Plunketts,"  re- 
flected Adelaide.  "How  soon  will  you  take 
me  to  see  your  high-handed,  charming,  bail- 
iff-eating outlaw  and  his  Saint  Elizabeth  of 
a  wife?  I  like  those  incredible  friends  of 
yours." 

"To-day,  perhaps,"  her  cheery  young 
Grace  of  Clontarf  responded.  "To-day,  cer- 
tainly, if  they  are  still  at  Mount  Eagle.  But 
Jerry  tells  me  that  there  is  a  rumor  of  their 
going  away.    The  boys  will  know." 

And  she  proceeded  to  consume  strawber- 
ries and  cream  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
even  then  a  hot-faced  Merouy  was  toiling 
through  the  Park  of  Avonmere  to  summon 
her  and  the  attendant  Adelaide  to  an  audience 
with  the  newly  arrived  Fitzgeralds. 

Somewhat  earlier  on  that  same  morning, 
Tim  O'Connell,  the  young  and  untrained 
footman,  had  looked  importantly  in  at  the 
door  of  the  coach  house  at  Avonmere,  which, 
like  everything  else  in  that  establishment, 
was  twice  too  large  for  any  reasonable  house- 
hold. 

"Peter  Carey,  Peter  Carey!"  he  cried  with 
all  the  importance  of  his  new  position. 

But  Peter  Carey,  the  coachman,  was  in- 
specting the  General's  carriages  with  the  dis- 
paraging eye  proper  to  his  profession,  and 
he  gave  no  sign  that  he  heard  the  eager  sum- 
mons. He  opened  the  door  of  Lady  Mary's 
brougham  and  felt  its  cushions,  shaking  his 
head  resignedly  the  while.  These  tactics 
were  intended  solely  to  impress  "that  long 
young  bosthoon  of  a  Tim  O'Connell."  For 
Peter  Carey  knew  good  carriages  when  he 
saw  them  and  he  saw  them  now. 

His  respect  for  the  General's  horses  and 
carriages  was  colossal,  but  the  family  he  held 
in  light  esteem,  loudly  repudiating  all  al- 
legiance to  the  General  since  he  had  one  day 
"got  the  better  of  him  in  argyment."  The 
difference  had  been  of  a  strictly  family  nature 
and,  as  Peter  explained  to  all  the  countryside: 


"The  Gin'ral  had  no  call  at  all,  at  all  to  be 
putting  in  his  word  into  it.  He  came  down 
into  the  yard  one  morning  smokin'  one  of  his 
long  quare  cigars.  An'  says  he  wid  a  grin 
fit  to  crack  his  ugly  face:  'How's  Mrs.  Carey 
and  the  child?' 

"'They're  grand  entirely,  glory  be  to 
God,'  says  I.  'The  little  wan  is  terrible 
weeney,  but  we're  glad  enough  to  have  her, 
weeney  or  big,  after  the  long  lot  of  boys  we 
have.' 

"  *  Yes,  indeed,'  says  the  General  pompous- 
like,  'and  I  have  a  very  pleasant  surprise  for 
you.  Lady  Mary  wishes  to  be  godmother  to 
the  baby.  She  has  heard  most  satisfactory 
accounts  of  you  and  your  good  wife.' " 

Instead  of  the  beaming  pleasure  with  which 
a  humble  servant  would  have  received  this 
address,  Carey  had  darkly  inquired  the  name 
of  Lady  Mary's  informant,  and  hinted  at  the 
physical  alterations  he  would  make  in  the 
face  of  anyone  "  that  took  it  into  his  head  to 
be  makin'  free  with  his  character."  They'd 
sup  sorrow  with  a  spoon  of  grief  if  he  caught 
them  laying  their  tongues  on  him  or  anyone 
belonging  to  him. 

Somewhat  nonplused  but  still  benevolent, 
the  General  had  resumed: 

"Lady  Mary,  being  interested  as  I  have 
said,  will  call  upon  Mrs.  Carey  to-day  to  see 
her  little  namesake.  We  shall,  of  course,  ex- 
pect you  to  call  the  child  after  Lady  Mary." 

"I'll  call  her  after  me  mother,"  Peter  Carey 
had  remarked. 

The  General  stared.  This  was  not  at  all 
what  he  had  expected.  It  was  probably  stu- 
pidity; but  it  was  nevertheless  unpleasant, 
deuced  unpleasant,  to  be  forcing  an  honor 
upon  the  boor. 

"But,  my  good  man,"  he  had  explained 
with  a  patience  which  would  have  amazed 
any  of  his  former  officers,  "Lady  Fitzgerald's 
wishes  are  paramount  here.  If  she  is  good 
enough  to  allow  you  to  call  the  child  after  her, 
then  after  her  it  must  be  called." 

"I'll  ^all  her  after  me  mother,"  said  Peter, 
whose  conversational  talent  was  forceful 
rather  than  varied. 

"You  will  not,"  stormed  the  Genoral, 
"and  I'll  stand  none  of  your  insubordination. 
You'll  call  her  after  Lady  Mary." 

Peter  Carey  had  then  detach^  his  rumina- 
tive gaze  from  the  far  horizon  and  focused 
it  upon  the  wheels  of  the  dogcart  which  one 
of  the  grooms  was  washing  in  the  sleepy,  sun- 
lit yard.    He  seemed  in  search,  not  of  an 
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idea,  but  of  the  words  to  phrase  it  in.  Pres< 
ently  he  found  them.  He  inserted  his  thumbs 
in  the  pockets  of  his  waistcoat,  planted  his 
feet  more  firmly  upon  the  inclined  approach 
to  the  holy  of  holies  of  his  domain,  and 
spoke. 

"I'll  call  her  after  me  mother,"  said  Peter 


his  neighbors  to  hear  of  this  ridiculous  reason 
of  his  action.  "Call  her  any  damned  name 
you  please.  What  was  your  mother's  name  ? " 
"Me  mother's  name  was  Mary,"  Peter 
Carey  had  observed,  with  his  unfathomable 
gaze  once  more  fixed  upon  the  distant  moun- 
tains. 


'"77/  eaii  her  after  me  mother'  said  Peter  Carey." 


Carey.     "I'll    call   your   horses   what   you  Had  the  General  been  provided  with  a 

please  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  me  chil-  walking  slick  he  would  have  struck  that  rumi- 

dren  what  /  please.    I'll  call  her  after  me  native  face.     But  Peter  was  too  clever  to  al- 

mother,"  low  one  feature  of  it  to  show  forth  the  intense 

"Call  her  what  you  like,  and  be  damned  enjoyment  which  was  bubbling  within  his 

lo  you,"  the  General  had  snorted,  having  too  roomy  bosom  as  he  went  on: 

much  vanity  to  dismiss  Carey  and  to  allow  "It  will  be  an  aisy  name  for  the  crathur  to 
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write  if  ever  she  comes  to  be  that  size  at  all. 
I  can't  make  an  offer  at  anything  but  a  big 
black  cross  for  me  mark.  But  me  mother 
had  schoolin'  wid  the  quality  she  was  wid 
an'  she  could  write  her  name  finely.  God 
rest  her  soul!  Many's  the  time  I  seen  it  in 
the  front  of  the  ould  prayer  book  at  home. 
'Spell  it,  ma'am,'  we'd  say  to  her.  'Spell 
Mary  Carey.'  An'  she  would.  'Mary  Ca- 
rey,' she'd  say.  'M-y-ary:  Mary,  C-y-ary: 
Cary.  Mary  Cary.'  She  was  a  great  schol- 
ard,  me  poor  mother  was." 

When  he  had  finished  this  soliloquy  the 
audience  was  fuming  up  the  avenue  and  Carey 
went  upstairs  to  tell  his  disconcerted  wife 
and  afterwards  his  admiring  neighbors  of  how 
he  had  "down-faced  the  Gineral  in  argy- 
ment. 

He  closed  the  door  of  the  brougham  now, 
at  Tim  O'Connell's  twentieth  summons,  and 
stooped  to  examine  its  handle.  He  spoke  no 
word,  but  every  wrhikle  in  his  large  red  face 
called  upon  heaven  to  witness  that  he  doubted 
the  silver  plating  and  entirely  disbelieved  the 
neady  emblazoned  crest.  Still  elaborately 
doubtful  and  disparaging  he  turned  to  Tim 
O'Connell. 

"Peter  Carey,"  cried  that  hot-faced  Mer- 
cury, "you're  to  bring  'round  the  b'roosh  this 
instant  minute." 

"The  b'roosh.  How  are  ye?"  said  Peter, 
managing  to  pack  into  the  last  three  seem- 
ingly irrelevant  words  a  wealth  of  scorn,  de- 
fiance, and  anger. 

"Thim's  the  Gineral's  orders,"  retorted 
Tim  O'Connell,  who  would  long  ago  have 
given  up  his  position  with  its  irksome  con- 
finement and  its  puzzling  formalities  if  it 
were  not  for  the  vicarious  authority  it  en- 
tailed. 

"  You're  to  bring  the  b'roosh  'round  to  the 
door,"  he  stolidly  repeated.  "An'  you're  to 
drive  yourself,"  he  added,  ambiguously. 
"Them's  the  orders.  You  can  take  thim  or 
lave  thim." 

"You  can  go  an'  till  him  I  won't,"  was 
Peter's  answer.  "You  can  go  an'  till  him 
I'm  not  here  to  be  dragged  out  of  me  warm 
bed  at  this  time  of  the  day  to  be  gallivantin' 
off  wid  myself  in  b'rooshes." 

Tim  was  not  unprepared  for  some  such 
rebellious  utterance.  He  walked  backward 
a  few  paces  into  the  sunlit  yard  and  accosted 
the  windows  over  the  coach-house  door. 

"Mrs.  Carey,  ma'am,"  he  called,  and  a 
replica  of  Peter  in  all  save  whiskers  presented 


itself  with  the  suddenness  of  a  Jack  in  the 
box  over  the  red  geraniums  and  fuchsias  of 
the  center  wmdow. 

"An'  what's  botherin'  you,  Tim,  avick?" 
asked  Mrs.  Carey. 

"It's  Peter,  ma'am.  I'm  after  givin*  him 
orders  and  he's  goin'  on  fit  to  be  tied  here 
below  in  the  coach  house,  ma'am.  An'  want- 
ing me  to  be  goin'  on  scandeelious  messages, 
he  is." 

"And  what  call  has  the  likes  of  you  to  be 
puttin'  yourself  and  your  orders  where  ye're 
not  wanted?"  cried  Peter's  loyal  consort. 

"Sure  no  call  at  all,  ma'am,"  he  responded, 
pacifically.  Taking  a  rise  out  of  Peter  was 
all  very  well,  but  it  might  be  carried  too  far. 
"Will  you  step  down  and  spake  to  him, 
ma'am.  Lady  Mary  and  the  Gineral  is  up 
beyont  on  the  terrace  ready  to  go  off  with 
themselves  for  a  drive  and  here's  Peter  sayin' 
he'll  not  take  them.  So  for  the  love  of  heaven 
come  down  and  spake  to  him.  The  Giner- 
al'll  have  me  et  if  an'thing  goes  contrairy 
Uke." 

Mrs.  Carey's  head  vanished  from  among 
the  geraniums  and  was  presendy  seen  looming 
in  the  back  regions  of  the  coach  house.  It 
surmounted  a  body  surprisingly  like  that  of 
her  lord.  The  likeness  was  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  in  livery.  A  red  flannd 
petticoat  served  as  th^  basis  of  her  costume, 
but  with  it  she  wore  a  coat  of  the  livery  of 
General  Fitzgerald's  immediate  predecessor 
and  boots  of  a  yet  earlier  period.  Her  ward- 
robe boasted  an  assortment  of  such  liveries 
marking  the  families  which  had  lived  at 
Avonmere  during  Peter's  tenure  of  oflBce. 
And  in  such  parts  of  them  as  were  of  no  serv- 
ice to  her  she  incased  the  junior  Careys. 

"Tim  O'Connell,"  she  now  warned  that 
anxious  young  man,  "it'll  be  your  best  plan 
to  be  leggin'  it  away  out  o'  this.  What  sort 
of  ugly  blatherin'  have  ye  about  yoiurself  and 
your  b'rooshes?" 

The  injustice  of  this  attack  reduced  Tim 
to  tears  of  rage  and  floods  of  vituperation. 
Through  the  uproar  Peter  was  heard  solemn- 
ly demanding  of. the  encircling  carriages: 

"Am  I  a  stick  or  a  stone,  which?"  and 
haughtily  informing  the  barouche,  innocent 
cause  of  all  this  commotion : 

"Divil  a  fut  will  I  go.  Now  that's  all. 
I'm  not  here  to  be  brought  out  of  me  warm 
bed  at  this  time  o'  the  night." 

"Thin  glory  be  to  God  it's  kilt  we'll  be, 
the  whole  of  us,"  moaned  Tim.    "For  it's 


miy.      ^Stof>  siootherin' 


outrageous  and  outlandish  en tirelytheGincral 
is  this  day," 

"I'd  see  ye  kilt  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life 
if  it  wasn't  for  that  dacint  woman,  your  poor 
mother,"  Mrs.  Carey  unfeelingly  remarked. 
"But  the  crathur'd  maybe  be  annoyed  if  ye 
was  to  get  what  ye  well  deserve.  AJid  that's 
no  less  than  slaughter.  So,  Peter,  maybe  ye 
might  as  well  be  humorin'  the  Gineral.  Let 
the  little  man  have  his  b'roosh." 

"I  will  not,"  Peter  maintained.  "An'  is 
it  drive  meself  bedad?  It's  meself  I'd  be  apt 
to  be  driving.  Howsomever,  I'm  not  goin'. 
An'  if  Tim  O'Connell  is  afraid  to  tell  him, 
then  I'll  tell  him  meself,  bedad." 

At  this  fierce  threat  Mrs.  Carey  changed 
color  and  her  hand  flew  to  that  portion  of  her 
livery  under  which  her  heart  was,  as  she  de- 
scribed it,  "leppin'  in  her  shest  wid  the  start 
it  give  her." 

"Now,  Peter,  avick,"  she  besought  him.  "Is 
it  kilt  on  us  all  ye  wants  to  be?"  But  Peter's 
brow  showed  no  sign  of  clearing;  it  grew,  in 
fact,  even  darker  as  he  locked  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  stalls  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"I'll  not  go,"  said  Peter  Carey. 

"It's  as  good  as  killin'  us  he  is,  ma'am," 
whimpered  Tim.  "  'Tis  massacred  he'll  have 
us  all  this  day." 


At  this  prediction  Mrs.  Carey  dashed  up 
to  her  own  apartments  screeching  to  the 
junior  Careys  that  they  were  to  "come  down 
out  o'  that  an'  see  how  their  father  was  ruin- 
ating them  all  wid  his  tantrums."  The 
junior  Careys  needed  no  second  bidding. 
They  fell  in  howling  torrents  down  the  stairs 
and  engulfed  their  sulky  parent.  The  "long 
lot  of  boys"  in  their  modified  liveries  threw 
themselves  upon  him  with  shrill  cries  and 
sharp  pinches  while  Mrs.  Carey  loomed 
large  in  the  background  with  M-y-ary  in  her 
arms  and  in  purple-faced  hysterics. 

"Don't,  don't,  daddy,"  cried  Michael Dwy- 
er  Carey,  "don't  be  ruinatin'  of  us  with  tan- 

"Lave  go,"  said  Peter,  grimly,  "Stop 
siootherin'  and  calootherin'  me.  For  divil  a 
fut  will  I  go." 

"Do,  do,  daddy,"  yelled  Robert  Emmet 
Carey,  catching  the  cue  from  his  mother. 

"I  will  not,"  said  Peter,  morosely,  rising 
like  Gulliver  from  the  toils  of  the  Lilliputians, 
and  shedding  junior  Careys  as  he  moved. 

"How  can  I?"  he  demanded,  hotly,  "when 
the  Plunketts  wint  last  night?" 

"Wint!"  echoed  his  wife.  "Glory  be!" 
and  then  with  a  quick  glance  at  the  locked 
door:  "And  what  horses  had  they?" 
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"The  best  m  the  country.  Was  the  horses 
ever  bred  that's  too  good  for  'Herself'?'* 

"But  the  Gineral!"  gasped  Tim.  "Up 
there  on  the  steps  with  Lady  Mary  waitin' 
for  the  b'roosh." 

"You're  to  go  an'  tell  thim  I'm  not  goin'," 
said  Peter.  "Tell  thim  anythin'  you  like, 
but  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body  if  you 
tell  thim  the  truth.  Go  on  now,"  he  con- 
cluded, taking  a  long-lashed  four-in-hand 
whip  from  its  hook  and  unfurling  it  grimly. 
"Be  oflf  wid  you." 

"And  bad  cess  to  you,"  added  Mrs.  Carey, 
shutting  M-y-ary  into  the  brougham  and 
picking  a  wet  sponge  out  of  a  dirty  bucket 
with  sinister  intent. .  "What  call  has  the 
likes  of  you  to  be  coming  over  your  betters 
with  your  orders?  'Tis  heart  scalded  yoiu: 
poor  mother  will  be  one  of  these  fine  days." 

The  Duchess  was  still  busy  with  her  straw- 
berries and  cream  when  a  shadow  fell  upon 
the  carpet,  and  she,  looking  up  to  find 
its  cause,  encountered  the  pleading  face  of 
Tim  O'Connell  pressed  so  eagerly  against  one 
of  the  tall  French  windows  that  his  nose  and 
his  prominent  cheek  bones  showed  green  and 
ghastly  against  the  glass. 

"Well,  Tim,"  said  the  Duchess,  opening 
the  window,  and  passing  out  into  the  clear 
sunshine,  "you're  in  trouble?  What  can  I 
do?"  and  Adelaide  wondered  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  at  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
which  her  sister  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  neighborhood.  .  The  rise  and 
fall  of  Tim's  recital  came  unintelligibly 
through  the  window,  and  presently  the  sweet 
voice  of  the  Duchess,  saying: 

"It  is  very  wrong  of  all  of  you,  and  after  I 
stood  sponsor  for  you  with  the  General. 
However,  I  shall  come  up  and  try  to  explain. 
Go  and  find  Jerry  and  tell  him  that  I  want 
the  pony  carriage  at  once," 

And  then  the  Duchess  reappeared  in  the 
dining  room,  her  pretty  face  half  amused, 
half  anxious. 

"Adelaide,"  quoth  she,  "if  you  will  get 
your  hat  we  will  drive  up  and  call  upon  the 
Fitzgeralds." 

"What  is  it.  Ducky?"  cried  Miss  Lytton. 
"The  roof  or  chimney  or  floor?" 

"None  of  these,"  responded  the  Duchess, 
"but  a  worse  and  much  more  diflicult  thing. 
Jerry  was  right  about  the  Plunketts.  They 
went  last  night,  and  Peter  Carey,  whom  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  General,  lent  the  General's 
four  carriage  horses  for  the  expedition.  There 


is  nothing  in  the  Avonmere  stables  except 
saddle  horses  and  Lady  Mary's  ponies,  and 
the  General  has  ordered  the  barouche! 
Would  you  like  to  support  me  when  I  ex- 
plain this  situation  to  *  Cross  Fitzgerald'?" 

"I  should  love  it!  I  should  love  it!"  cried 
Miss  Lytton.  "Do  you  think  they  will  ask 
us  to  stay  to  lunch?  Do  you  think  we  shall 
see  all  of  them?" 

As  the  ponies  trotted  around  the  last  bend 
of  the  avenue  Miss  Lytton's  hope  was  par- 
tially fulfilled.  She  saw  four  of  them:  the 
General,  Lady  Mary,  the  eldest  son,  Des- 
mond, and  the  only  daughter,  Shiela,  uneasily 
grouped  upon  the  wide  terrace. 

Tim  O'Connell,  having  outdistanced  the 
relief  expedition  by  some  miraculous  means, 
rushed  forth  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
ponies'  necks.  Lady  Mary  and  Shiela  wel- 
comed the  heaven-sent  interruption  to  the 
General's  tirade,  but  when  the  party  had 
been  readjusted  and  augmented  he  resumed 
his  fuming,  though  in  a  new  key. 

"If  one  had  any  control  of  one's  servants 
in  this  ridiculous  country  I  should  ask  you 
and  Miss  Lytton  to  drive  into  Dublin  with  us 
this  morning.  I  ordered  the  carriage  five 
hours  ago " 

"My  dear  General,"  remonstrated  Lady 
Mary. 

"  Well,  an  hoiu:  ago  then.  Of  what  use  are 
those  horses  to  us?  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  that  coachman — a  surly  brute — spends 
his  days  in  intoxicated  stupor.  I  spoke 
kindly  to  him  once,  and  his  manner  was  most 

extraordinary. " 

"He  is  difficult  to  understand  just  at  first," 
the  Duchess  admitted.  "But  he  was  excel- 
lently trained  by  Mr.  Plimkett  of  Mount 
Eagle.  I  wonder  if  you  have  met  him,"  and 
cheered  by  the  approbation  in  Adelaide's  eyes 
she  went  on :  "  The  Plunketts  are  our  greatest 
celebrities." 

"Tell  us  all  about  them,"  said  the  com- 
fortable Lady  Mary.  "We  shall  be  sure  to 
meet  them." 

"I  might,"  the  Duchess  responded,  de- 
murely, with  a  challenging  eye  upon  Ade- 
laide; "but  I  fear  you  might  be  shocked." 

"Don't  think  it  for  a  moment,"  urged  the 
gallant  General.  "I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
most  interested." 

"Yes,  Ducky,  dear,"  Adelaide  put  in. 
"They  are  sure  to  be  interested." 

Thus  urged,  the  Duchess  began  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  her  hearers  for  the  disclosure 


"And  then,  suddenly. 


t  the  shgbleit  sign   < 


she  had  come  to  make.  Her  manner  as  she 
told  the  story  of  the  Plunketts  was  perfect. 
Her  low-pitched  voice,  her  eloquent  gestures, 
her  quick  tears,  and  her  thrilling  laugh  added 
a  hundredfold  to  the  already  whimsical  and 
pathetic  story. 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  she  began,  "the  rich- 
est, the  gayest,  the  happiest  household  in  all 
this  countrj-side  was  'Mount  Eagle,'  the 
home  of  the  Plunketts.  One  son  and  two 
daughters,  innumerable  cousins  and  aunts, 
an  occasional  uncle,  and  a  permanent  grand- 
mother formed  the  nucleus  of  the  family.  To 
these  were  added  friends,  visitors,  retainers, 
poor  relations,  sycophants,  traveling  gentry, 
and  servants  galore.  Every  known  or  in- 
ventable  form  of  gayety  kept  the  household 
in  a  whirl  of  activity  and  excitement  and  made 
'Mount  Eagle'  the  gathering  point  for  any- 
one on  pleasure  bent  for  miles  and  miles 
around.  And  not  only  those  in  search  of 
pleasure  were  welcome  there.  In  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  disgrace,  the  peasants'  first 
thought  and  surest  help  was  'Herself  up 
above  at  Mount  Eagle.'  There  were  tales  of 
her  having  risen  up  and  left  her  table  when 
'all  sorts  of  quality  was  at  it'  to  assist 
Father  Dan  in  the  cheering  of  some  poor 
soul's  last  moments  in  this  hard  and  dreary 


world.  And  many  a  pair  of  closing  eyes  were 
prepared  to  look  undismayed  at  the  angels  in 
heaven  because  the  last  vision  they  saw  upon 
earth  was  'Herself  in  her  glory  of  satin  and 
jewels  with  the  light  of  love  in  her  face. 

"And  then,  suddenly,  without  the  slightest 
sign  or  warning,  everything  went.  First  the 
son,  killed  in  the  hunting  field  and  brought 
home  to  'Herself  on  an  improvised  litter  of 
green  branches.  I  remember  that  day  and 
that  night.  I  had  never  heard  the  Irish 
'keening'  before.  It  was  terrible!"  The 
Duchess  shuddered.  "Then  the  money  went 
quite  as  suddenly,  and  everything  was  very 
quiet  up  at  'Mount  Eagle.'  'Herself  was 
never  quite  the  same  again,  but  before  a  year 
had  passed  she  laid  hold  upon  life  not  for 
herself  but  for  others.  And  for  all  the  years 
since  then  she  has  sustained  and  cheered  the 
spirit  of  her  husband  and  her  children  and  is 
still  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  village." 

"But  upon  what?"  asked  Desmond. 
"You  say  they  lost  everything." 

"Absolutely  everything.  But  if  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  asked  there  to  dine  when 
they  come  home  you  would  never  guess  it. 
They  are  as  bright  and  busy  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  And  now  comes  the  funny  part,"  she 
laughed.     "Mr.  Lovell  tells  me,"  she  broke 
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off,  **that  you,  Mr.  Desmond,  are  a  Queen's 
council.  Are  you  ready  to  hear  how  we,  in 
Ireland,  treat  the  majesty  of  law?  As  your 
keen  mind  has  already  grasped,  there  are  dif- 
ficulties in  getting  on  comfortably  on  nothing 
at  all  a  year.  The  solving  of  these  difficulties 
has  been  Mr.  Plunkett's  constant  diversion, 
and,  as  they  have  always  shared  everything 
with  their  neighbors,  we  share  in  this  diver- 
sion, too.  He  gave  a  dinner  once  where  all 
the  men  had  revolvers  at  their  plates,  because 
the  bailiffs  had  come  to  take  possession  that 
morning  and  he  had  coerced  them  into  livery 
— ^his  livery — ^but  he  was  not  sure  of  their 
waiting  properly  at  table. 

"It  was  a  delightful  dinner,"  sighed  the 
Duchess.  Mr.  Plunkett  is  a  very  handsome 
old  man  and  once  we  all  hoped  he  would 
shoot  the  bailiff  who  had  charge  of  the  wine 
and  whom  he  suspected  of  appraising  the 
coolers." 

**Very  proper  of  him,  too,"  boomed  the 
General.  "I  respect  that  man.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  his  acquaintance." 

"Well,  and  so  times  grew  harder,"  the 
Duchess  continued,  "and  bailiffs  more  fre- 
quent, until  they  began  to  bore  Mr.  Plunkett. 
It  was  very  unpleasant  for  Mrs.  Plunkett  and 
the  girls  to  have  these  common  men  sitting 
in  the  hall.  Of  course,  the  servants  wouldn't 
have  them  in  the  kitchen." 

"Servants?"  queried  Desmond.  "How  do 
they. manage  to  pay  servants  when  their  af- 
fairs are  in  such  a  deplorable  condition?" 

"They  don't.  How  should  they?  But 
only  a  very  inferior  sort  of  servant  would 
leave  on  that  accoimt.  And  where  would 
they  go  to?  Where  could  they  be  more  com- 
fortable or  more  kindly  treated  than  they 
are  at  Mount  Eagle?  It  is  the  ambition  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  village  to  be  'taken 
on  by  Herself.'  The  people  who  had  Avon- 
mere  last  year  could  hardly  get  workmen 
enough  to  keep  the  grounds  up,  and  over  at 
Mount  Eagle,  Mrs.  Plunkett  told  me,  they 
had  more  than  they  really  wanted  or  could 
afford  to  feed." 

"I  think  it's  all  beautiful  and  perfectly 
natural,"  Shiela  maintained. 

"But  go  on  about  the  bailiffs,"  Adelaide 
commanded.  "I'm  ever  so  much  interested 
in  them." 

"They're  at  Mount  Eagle  now,  if  you 
would  care  to  call,"  said  the  Duchess,  mis- 
chievously. "But  the  Plunketts  are  staying 
with  the  Frosts  over  in  Wexford.    They  will 


go  about  from  place  to  place  until  they  hear 
that  the  bailiffs  have  gone  away.  And  all 
their  friends  will  be  overjoyed  to  have  them. 
For  there  never  was,  since  the  world  began," 
the  Duchess  insisted  with  a  fine  enthusiasm, 
"a  visitor  like  'Herself,'  and  I  assure  you 
that  very  few  things  can  give  one  of  us  more 
pleasure  than  to  see  their  dear  old  coach 
turning  in  at  our  gates.  By  the  way,  they 
always  travel  in  their  coach,  which,  as  it  is 
riot  legally  theirs,  cannot  be  attached  by  the 
bailiffs.  It  was  given  to  their  gardener,  in 
lieu  of  wages,  by  the  people  he  was  with  be- 
fore going  to  them." 

"It  must  be  some  time,"  commented  Des- 
mond, "since  that  man  has  been  flush  with 
ready  money." 

"  It  must  indeed,"  the  Duchess  acquiesced, 
laughingly.  "And  by  the  way,  he  will  be 
staying  here  with  Jerry,  my  man,  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  servants  go  to  visit  their 
friends  while  the  'quality'  is  away." 

"And  the  bailiffs?"  queried  Adelaide. 

"Are  boycotted,  of  course.  They  go  the 
sooner  on  that  account." 

"It  is  all  very  delightful,"  said  Desmond, 
"but  I  fear  it  may  end  badly  one  of  these 
days.  Suppose  that,  in  the  absence  of  'Her- 
self and  the  family,  the  creditors  should  sell 
the  contents  of  Mount  Eagle  at  auction." 

"To  whom?"  queried  the  Duchess,  bland- 
ly. "They  tried  it  once.  But  the  expensive 
auctioneer  from  Dublin  spent  a  few  quiet 
hours  with  the  bailiffs  and  they  went  home 
again.  None  of  us  went,  of  course.  Who 
would  buy  the  table  about  which  one  had  so 
often  sat?  Who  would  buy  the  chair  ftx)m 
which  'Herself  had  dispensed  pleasure,  com- 
fort, and  help  to  all  of  us  ?  A  few  outsiders 
were  attracted  by  the  advertisements,  but 
they  got  no  farther  than  the  gates.  They 
were  met  there  by  peasants  and  blunder- 
busses, and  they  changed  their  minds.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  Plunk- 
etts. Everything  was  mended  and  polished 
and  patched  for  the  auction.  We  hardly 
knew  the  place  when  we  went  up  for  the 
next  housewarming." 

"And  the  horses  for  these  expeditions?" 
queried  Desmond  of  the  legal  mind.  "Are 
they  furnished  by  invisible  agency?" 

Before  the  Duchess  could  bring  herself 
to  perform  her  mission  a  window  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  voice  of  Katy,  parlormaid, 
rent  the  air: 

"Mrs.  Dwyer,  ma'am,"  it  shrilled  from  a 
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great  altitude.  "  I  was  afraid  you'd  get  away 
before  I'd  see  you.  I'm  up  here  doin'  Miss 
Shiela's  room.  Is  there  any  news  below  in 
the  village?" 

"The  worst  of  bad  news  for  the  poor  in 
the  place,"  a  cracked  voice  answered.  The 
owner  of  it  was  invisible,  and  oblivious  of  the 
"quality"  gathered  within  earshot.  "The 
Plunketts  is  gone  again." 

"Och,  glory  be  to  God!  The  saints  be 
good  to  thim!"  said  Katy,  while  Adelaide 
and  tbe  Duchess,  scenting  danger,  tried  to 
monopolize  the  General's  attention.  But  at 
the  name  of  Plunkett,  a  courteous  interest 
had  animated  the  Fitzgeralds:  tbey  listened, 
alert  and  smiling,  while  the  question  dropped 
from  the  clouds  i 

"An'  had  'Herself'  all  she  wanted?"  . 

"The  best  of  everything,"  responded  the 
gossip.  "I  was  up  lo  bid  thim  Godspeed 
and  to  give  'Herself  an  egg  or  two  I  was 
saving  up  this  great  while  back  thinking  I'd 
maybe  get  enough  for  a  clutch.  An'  there 
was  Peter  Carey — gran'  he  looked  entirely — 
puttin'  the  Gineral's  chestnut  four  to  the 
coach,  an'  wajning  the  young  boy  what  was 
drivin'  to  have  them  back  in  time  to  take  her 
ladyship  and  the  Gineral  out  to-day.  The 
boy  wasn't  back  with  them  ten  minutes  ago 
whin  I  was  down  in  the  yard  an'  the  little 
man  takin'  it  into  his  bead  to  go  for  a  drive 
wid  himself.    He  has  Peter  annoyed." 

"The  httle  man"  also  seemed  to  be  an- 
noyed. He  stamped  and  swore  in  discreet 
Hindustani.  His  face  was  purple,  even  his 
ears  were  twitching,  and  the  Duchess'  was 
wishing  herself  well  away  from  her  tenant 
when  there  trolled  up  from  the  stable  a  radi- 
ant vision.  A  resplendent  carriage  drawn  by 
a  ptur  of  gleaming'  chestnut  horses,  high- 
headed,  high-stepping,  so  fresh  and  restless 
as  to  require  aU  the  attention  of  tbe  magnifi- 
cent coachman  on  the  box.  The  General 
sprang  to  meet  them,  and  Peter  Carey  turned 


upon  him  a  smile  of  such  devotion  and  good 
wiU  as  made  him  change  his  contemplated 
tirade  to  an  amazed: 

"What  horses  are  these?" 

"Romulus  and  Raymus,  the  leaders,  your 
honor.  An'  I've  had — beggin'  your  pmlon 
—tbe  divil's  own  time  catching  them.  They 
were  out  in  the  paddock." 

"And  now  that  your  carriage  is  here," 
urged  her  Grace  of  Clontarf,  "you  must  not 
let  us  detain  you.  But  if  you  take  my  ad- 
vice. General  Fitzgerald,  you  will  not  allow 
.that  foolish  old  Mollie  Malone,  whose  voice 
I  think  I  heard  indistinctly  a  moment  ago, 
to  be  talking  to  your  servants.  For  she  is," 
she  explained  in  a  confidential  undertone, 
"quite  mad,  poor  creature." 

But  the  Fitzgeralds  would  not  hear  of 
abandoning  their  charming  guests.  Rather 
they  would  give  up  their  drive.  It  was  al- 
re^y,  Lady  Mary  ui^ed,  nearly  luncheon 
time;  the  other  boys  would  soon  be  in. 
Would  not  the  Duchess  and  Miss  Lyiton 
waive  ceremony? 

The  Duchess  and  Miss  Lytton  allowed 
themselves  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  General 
almost  apologetically  turned  to  order  Peter 
Carey  back  to  the  stables.  That  revolution- 
ist accepted  the  command  with  a  submission 
which  might  have  surprised  those  not  privi- 
leged to  hear  him  remark  to  his  wife: 

"'Tis  as  well,  maybe,  we  didn't  go  far. 
The  craytures  will  be  the  better  for  a  little 
sleep.  I  told  that  fool  of  a  boy  to  go  easy 
with  the  bottle,  but  he  nearly  emptied  the 
whole  of  it  down  Raymus's  throat.  I  give 
Romulus  just  scant  of  a  pint  an'  he's  feelin' 
the  age  of  M-y-ary.  O  whisky!  you're 
me  darlin'l"  cried  Mr.  Carey,  who  may  have 
partaken  of  his  own  prescription,  throwing 
an  arm  like  a  bolster  round  the  shoulders 
of  Mrs.  Carey's  livery.  "O  whisky!  you're 
me  darlin'l  It's  a  pity  ye  ever  done  any 
harm!" 
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>I  these  days,  when  the  ethics 
of  corporate  management 
areunder  such  close  scrutiny 
and  have  been  receiving  so 
I  much  adverse  criticism,  it  is 

well  to  appreciate  that,  de- 
'-———'  spite  what  cynics  may  say, 
there  are  many  corporate  managers  who  have 
been  tried  and  not  found  wanting  in  honesty 
and  respon^bility  for  their  stewardship  alike 
of  the  public's  and  their  stockholders'  inter- 
ests. To  praise  the  living  is  to  risk  having 
one's  motives  questioned,  while  to  praise  the 
dead  may  sound  fulsome.  Yet,  when  a  man 
who  has  been  representative  of  a  class  has 
finished  his  work,  and  when  that  work  can  be 
fairly  said  to  live  after  him  in  the  men  trained 
by  him  and  in  the  recognized  soundness  of  his 
methods,  then  it  is  permissible  or  indeed  ad- 
visable to  consider  what  that  life  history  was 
and  what  its  bearing  on  our  lives  is, 

Charles  Elliott  Perkins,  who  was  for  some 
twenty  years  president  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  Railroad,  was  such  a  man. 
His  was  a  strong  personality  with  a  marked 
and  effective  individuality.  He  was  honored, 
respected,  and  beloved,  apd  his  character, 
which  was  typical  of  the  age  which  produced 
him,  is  for  all  time  inseparably  connected  with 
the  history  and  the  development  of  the  Middle 
West  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

As  a  railroad  builder  he  was  perhaps  as 
great  a  strategist  as  any  man  this  country  has 
produced ;  and  yet  his  name  will  never  be  con- 
nected with  those  who,  in  undertaking  daring 
things,  have  brought  ruin  to  themselves  and 
their  associates.  With  all  of  his  personal 
courage  and  his  unwavering  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  West,  he  was  a  man  who  recognized  his 
position  of  trusteeship  for  others.  There  was 
a  very  strong  line  of  division,  as  he  viewed 
things,  between  his  rights  as  an  individual  and 


his  duties  as  a  trustee  and  guardian  for  others' 
interests.  This  very  quality  made  him  a  care- 
ful and  safe  guide,  and  made  the  railroad,  the 
development  of  which  he  presided  over,  a 
wonderful  example  of  careful  and  sound 
financing,  and  well  able  in  times  of  stress  and 
money  panics  to  weather  the  fiercest  storms. 

Stardng  as  a  poor  young  man  with  do- 
mestic responsibilities  beyond  those  which 
fall  upon  most  men,  he  died  wealthy;  not 
enormously  wealthy  as  wealth  isnowregMxled, 
but  still  a  wealthy  man.  And  yet,  be  it  said 
to  his  everlasting  credit,  never  did  he  make  a 
dollar  from  any  manipulation  of  his  railroad 
holdings.  In  fact  he  was  careful  that  his 
private  interests  should  be  so  separated  and 
distinct  from  his  railroad  interests  that  there 
should  be  no  connection.  Being  a  great  be- 
liever in  the  development  of  the  country,  and 
seeing  more  clearly  than  many  others  the  great 
possibilities  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  he 
was  a  large  investor  in  lands;  hut  these  were 
held  in  most  cases  remote  from  his  railroad. 

There  has  been  told  recently  by  a  former 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a  story  which, 
at  Mr.  Perkins's  requeet,  was  kept  secret 
as  long  as  he  lived,  how  in  the  panic  of 
1893  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  a  bank  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  which  he  was  the 
holder^ of  only  one  hundred  shares  of  stock. 
Just  on  the  eve  of  the  rather  troubled  financial 
conditions  he  had  been  appointed  a  director 
without  his  knowledge,  and  almost  imme- 
diately he  became  aware  that  he  must  step 
into  the  breach  and  save  the  situation.  Real- 
izing the  seriousness  of  the  case  and  believing 
that  the  credit  of  many  financial  institutions 
in  the  State  where  the  Burlington  road  bad 
large  interests  at  slake  were  in  jeopardy,  he 
did  not  only  his  whole  duty,  but  far  more  than 
his  duty;  putting  in,  in  fact,  more  than  a 
million  dollars  to  save  the  institution.    Major 
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Higginson,  of  Boston,  in  his  speech  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  "Harvard  Union,"  November  13, 
1899,  and  in  a  brief  sketch  enumerating  those 
who  had  been  his  close  friends  in  his  early 
manhood,  spoke  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  this 
splendid  act  in  these  feeling  words: 

One  man — only  by  adverse  chance  not  a  Har- 
vard man — ^a  great  railroad  president,  who,  in  a 
very  troubled  time,  quietly  ana  cheerfully  sacrificed 
one  half  the  earnings  of  a  long  life  in  order  to  avert 
a  severe  catastrophe  to  our  land — a  deed  close  hid- 
den under  a  bushel  for  all  time. 

In  1 901,  when  the  sale  of  the  "Burlington" 
was  made  to  interests  representing  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  roads,  he 
showed  not  only  his  business  sagacity,  but  his 
determination  to  protect  to  the  fuUest  extent 
the  interests  of  all  the  stockholders.  Before 
negotiations  had  been  opened  for  the  purchase 
of  the  road  he  had  learned  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  stock  had  been  bought  in  the 
open  market.  In  fact,  to  his  surprise  as  well 
as  that  of  other  directors  of  the  company, 
many  of  the  so-called  "widows  and  orphans" 
and  little  stockholders  of  the  company  in 
Massachusetts,  who  had  held  the  stock  for 
years,  had  parted  with  their  holdings  to  the 
syndicate  which  was  making  the  purchase. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Perkins  saw  what  was 
going  on,  he  at  once  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  syndicate,  taking  the  position  with  his 
own  directors  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  this 
syndicate  acquire  a  majority  of  the  stock  and 
leave  the  minority  stockholders  to  take  what 
they  could  get.  The  result,  as  is  well  known, 
and  now  a  matter  of  railroad  history,  was  that 
a  proposition  was  made  by  the  purchasing 
S3mdicate  and  submitted  to  all  stockholders 
alike,  and  finally  accepted  and  ratified  by 
upward  of  ninety-seven  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  regardless  of  his  own  personal  ambi- 
tions, for  it  must  have  been  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  him  to  part  with  the  control  of  a 
property  with  which  he  had  grown  ifp,  he 
concluded  an  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  it 
which  was  as  fair  and  as  liberal  to  the  inter- 
ests which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protect  as  it 
was  possible  for  such  an  instrument  to  be. 

Mr.  Perkins  saw  the  State  of  Iowa  grow 
from  a  population  of  some  675,000  in  i860  to 
a  population  of  2,232,000  in  1900;  he  saw  the 
Biu*lington  road  develop,  and  actually  and 
personally  superintended  the  construction  of 
much  of  its  mileage,  from  a  railroad  of  a  few 
hundred  miles  to  one  of  more  than  eight 
thousand,  opening  for  development  fourteen 


States;  and  yet,  such  was  his  modesty  and  such 
was  his  insistence  on  remaining  in  the  back- 
ground that  he  was  far  less  in  the  public  eye 
than  many  men  who  have  achieved  only  a 
fraction  of  what  he  did.  He  belonged  to  the 
class  of  men  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  grow  fewer  as  time  goes  on;  men  who 
have  great  constructive  gifts  and  who  have  had 
the  opportimity  to  develop  and  work  in  a  new 
countiy,  free  and  untrammeled  by  precedent 
or  conventionality.  Starting  out  from  his 
small  position  in  the  railroad  he  became  pay- 
master and  assistant  treasurer,  and  soon  the 
general  superintendent.  But  the  road  of 
which  he  had  charge  extended  only  from 
Burlington  to  Ottumwa,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
six  miles,  and  as  it  grew  and  developed  he  grew 
and  developed  with  it.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  he  should  know  all  of  the  people  in  the 
communities  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  meet- 
ing the  men  prominent  in  business,  in  pro- 
fessional life  and  in  politics.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gover- 
nor Grimes,  afterwards  Senator,  Governor 
Kirkwood,  Senator  Allison,  Governor  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  who  was  later  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  General  Manderson,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  many  others. 

When  the  road  of  which  he  had  charge 
was  merged  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  then  wholly  an  Illinois  corporation 
with  a  mileage  of  some  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  he  was  for  a  time  put  in  charge,  as 
vice-president,  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  Raihroad  in  Nebraska,  which  extended 
then  from  Plattsmouth  to  Kearney  and  was 
being  developed  in  a  wholly  new  country. 
This  was  only  a  temporary  assignment  and 
he  retained  his  headquarters  at  Burlington. 
In  i88i*he  was  made  the  president  of  the 
united  company,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy. 

With  the  increased  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  this  position,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  best  known  raihroad  men 
in  the  western  country,  and,  during  the 
prosperous  years  which  followed,  the  road 
was  extended  to  ramify  a  very  large  area  of 
Nebraska  and  beyond  it  into  the  States  of 
Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

The  "Burlington,"  as  it  was  called,  became 
the  leader  of  the  granger  roads  and  its  stock 
became  a  favorite  investment  for  trustees  and 
others.  The  management  of  the  road  was 
successful  and  eflScient,  and  the  property  well 
maintained.  It  was  naturally  so  under  such  an 
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organization  and  under  such  a  leadership. 
Indeed,  to  have  grown  up  and  to  have  done 
creditable  service  in  the  "Burlington  school" 
was  as  good  a  diploma  as  a  raihroad  man  could 
ask  for.  The  graduates  of  this  school  have 
carried  its  influence  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  country.  Included  among  them  are  four 
railroad  presidents,  of  whom  two  are  Edward 
P.  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  ¥6,  and  Hov/ard 
Elliott,  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  Paul  Morton, 
of  the  Equitable  Life,  is  a  Burlington  gradu- 
ate; so  is  W.  C.  Brown,  the  senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  lines.  Out  of 
many  men  of  prominence  may  be  mentioned 
a  few  such  as  George  B.  Harris,  now  President 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  C. 
M.  Levey,  Third  Vice-President,  and  H.  C. 
Nutt,  General  Manager  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Northern  Pacific;  George  W.  Holdredge, 
General  Manager  of  the  Burlington  lines  west 
of  the  Missouri;  T.  E.  Calvert,  now  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Burlington  system.  Among  those 
who  have  passed  on  may  be  mentioned  T.  J. 
Potter,  once  the  Vice-President  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  Henry  B.  Stone,  who  left  the  Bur- 
lington to  become  the  President  of  the  Central 
Union  and  the  Chicago  Telephone  Compa- 
nies. All  through  American  railroad  service 
are  to  be  found  men  trained  by  Mr.  Perkins 
to  be  "thorough"  railroad  men. 

Thoroughness  was  something  that  he  in- 
sisted upon.  Mr.  Perkins  never  liked  to  hear 
a  man  spoken  of  as  "a  good  operating  man," 
"a  track  man,"  **a  motive  power  man."  He 
wanted  "railroad  men,"  that  is  to  say,  all 
around  and  eflicient  "business "  men.  He  be- 
lieved that  fundamentally  a  railroad  was  a 
commercial  proposition  and  should  be  gov- 
erned accordingly  both  in  its  management  and 
its  relations  with  the  public.  He  dealt  with 
the  fundamentals,  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  railroading,  and  to  serve  under  him 
and  in  close  contact  with  him  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  any  man.  He  was  quick  to  form  his 
judgment  of  men,  and  when  he  decided  that 
he  could  place  his  faith  in  one  his  method  of 
developing  him  was  to  give  him  large  re- 
sponsibilities. To  those  who  knew  him  not 
he  was  at  times  brusque,  for  he  could  assume 
an  almost  fierce  manner.  He  was  a  big  man 
physically,  and  untiringly  active.  Both  his 
father,  the  Rev.  James  Handasyde  Perkins, 
and  his  mother,  Sarah  H.  Elliott,  were  of 
Puritan  stock,  and  he  had  many  of  the  Puritan 
qualities,  mellowed  perhaps  by  the  western 
environment  in  which  he  grew  up,  for  in  1840 


Cincinnati,  where  he  was  bom,  was  pretty 
close  to  the  frontier. 

He  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  being  the  oldest  son  in  a  minister's  family, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  west  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  not  only  to  become  self-support- 
ing, but,  in  the  then  familiar  language  of 
Horace  Greeley,  to  "grow  up  with  the 
country."  He  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  in 
1859,  serving  under  Charles  Russell  Lowell, 
one  of  that  group  of  "play-fellows"  in  whose 
memory  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  gave 
Soldiers'  Field  to  Harvard.  The  inspiration 
of  young  Lowell  was  potent  with  all  his  asso- 
ciates, and  Mr.  Perkins  was  always  deeply 
sensible  of  his  friendship  and  influence. 

Leading  business  men  in  our  larger  cities 
often  wondered  that  Mr.  Perkins  was  content 
to  remain  in  a  small  town,  for  he  retained  his 
residence  in  Burlington  until  the  end  of  his 
life.  They  marveled  that  he  did  not  come  to 
live  in  some  great  city  where  he  might  be  in 
closer  contact  with  men  of  equal  prominence 
and  ability;  but,  in  this  particular,  Mr. 
Perkins  showed  his  character  as  clearly  as  in 
any  other.  It  was  his  thought  that  a  man 
could  do  his  work  better  if  freed  from  the 
diversions  and  distractions  of  the  city  life.  He 
preferred  to  keep  a  little  apart  from  these 
conditions  and  exactions  of  the  city,  and  re- 
mained in  his  coimtry  home,  a  home  where 
he  was  surrounded  by  every  possible  comfort, 
yet  where  he  avoided  every  evidence  of  dis- 
play and  magnificence. 

He  was  a  profound  student  of  the  problems 
of  every-day  life,  and,  while  not  a  university 
man,  he  was  a  man  who,  by  close  reading,  had 
trained  his  mental  qualities  to  an  exceptional 
degree..  There  was  scarcely  a  single  broad 
question  of  policy  concerning  the  duties  of  an 
officer  of  the  raihroad,  the  functions  of  the  rail- 
road or  its  relations  to  the  public,  upon  which 
he  had  not  prepared  "memoranda";  papers 
which,  were  comprehensive  and  thorough  in 
the  fullest  degree.  Then,  again,  he  liked  to 
associate  with  men  who  were  thorough,  pains- 
taking, and  forceful.  He  loved  to  have  young 
men  about  him  and  to  discuss  or  argue  with 
them  on  every  conceivable  topic.  He  liked 
opposition  if  it  was  intelligent  and  backed  up 
by  sound  reasoning.  Many  an  article,  speech 
or  paper  was  prepared  by  him  and  passed  to 
others  for  such  uses  as  seemed  to  them  best. 
As  might  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his  type,  he 
did  not  have  much  use  for  a  dilettante,  for 
he  was  too  much  in  earnest;  nor  for  a  senti- 
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mentalist,  for  he  was  too  practical;  and, 
needless  to  say,  he  hated  hypocrisy  and 
demagoguery  in  any  form. 

A  contemporary  of  Mr.  Perkins  in  railway 
administration,  himself  a  man  of  notable 
ability,  said  of  him  recently,  that  he  knew  of 
no  man  in  the  profession  of  better  intellect- 
ual capacity  and  training,  no  man  so  well 
equipped  to  understand  all  the  problems, 
technical,  economical,  and  commercial.  High 
praise  this,  for  a  man  who  had  acquired  this 
equipment  wholly  by  his  own  labor. 

People  who  knew  him  best  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lived  and  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  which  he  managed  for  so  many 
years,  knew  that  he  appreciated  in  a  way  that 
few  railroad  executives  have  appreciated,  the 
true  importance  of  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
munitv  with  which  he  did  business.  He  laid 
the  greatest  possible  stress,  in  the  organiza- 
tion which  he  developed,  on  the  importance 
of  local  self-government.  While  he  appre- 
ciated fully  the  advantage  of  the  supervision 
by  centralization  of  authority,  he  recognized 
and  always  preached  the  importance  of  letting 
the  man  on  the  ground  have  the  authority,  the 
tools,  and  the  men  to  do  with. 

The  railroad  over  which  he  presided  was 
not  only  recognized  as  a  model  of  honest 
management  and  careful  capitalization,  but 
it  also  enjoyed  an  almost  unexampled  popu- 
larity and  even  affection  in  the  commimities 
along  its  lin^.  His  idea  of  keeping  a  com- 
munity satisfied  was  to  give  all  the  service 
which  it  could  reasonably  demand,  and  yet 
he  did  not  tamely  submit  to  harsh  treat- 
ment or  exactions.  Indeed,  few  men  ever 
fought  more  stubbornly  for  the  rights  of  their 
stockholders  against  some  of  the  senseless 
legislation  resulting  from  the  wave  of  popular 
hostility  in  the  so-called  "Granger  Move- 
ment" and  afterwards.  He  should  have  the 
credit,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  of  sup- 
plying the  initiative  and  the  arguments  which 
finally  secured  a  decision  from  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  railroads  in  the 
"Nebraska  Rate  Case."  His  logical  mind, 
his  capacity  for  reasoning  closely  and  clearly, 
and  for  analyzing  complex  questions  made 
him  alike  a  strong  advocate  and  a  powerful 
combatant. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  man's 
career  was  one  unbroken  procession  of 
triumphs.    He  had  his  trials  and  his  sore  dis- 


appointments, as  many  another,  bearing  them 
so  manfully  withal  that  few  ever  knew  of 
them;  but  in  his  railroad  career,  perhaps,  his 
hardest  experiences  were  the  repeated  dis- 
appointments in  carrying  out  his  ambitious 
plans  for  the  development  and  extension  of 
the  Burlingtoii  road.  Without  criticising  his 
associates  and  directors,  who  took  what  they 
thought  to  be  a  safer  and  more  conservative 
course,  he  was  keenly  disappointed  that  he 
could  not  make  them  appreciate  the  grand 
opportunities  which  lay  before  them;  first,  in 
the  purchase  of  the  then  bankrupt  Northern 
Pacific,  and  later  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  Finally,  of  course,  the 
loss  of  control  of  the  property  by  his  friends 
was  a  severe  disappointment,  but,  after  all,  to 
his  reasoning  mind,  only  a  natural  sequence 
of  the  failure  to  grasp  opportunities  which  had 
been  offered  and  had  been  allowed  to  slip. 

With  all  of  his  great  qualities  as  an  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  officer,  so  success- 
ful in  his  achievements,  Mr.  Perkins  was  even 
more.  He  was  a  great,  large-hearted,  gener- 
ous man,  doing  in  a  quiet  way  many  things 
for  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

He  was  capable  of  inspiring  in  his  a.sso- 
ciates  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  yet  he  was  exacting  in  his  de- 
mands for  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  while 
generous  in  his  approval  of  worlt  well  done. 
Nor  did  his  early  life  as  a  pioneer,  and  many 
rough  and  hard  experiences,  make  him  in  any 
sense  callous  to  beautiful  things.  He  was  a 
lover  of  the  arts;  for  ear,  as  well  as  eye, 
was  aftuned  to  harmonious  and  well-chosen 
surroundings.  His  life  work  is  a  sufficient 
monument  to  him,  but  the  business  ideals  and 
the  inspiration  which  he  gave  to  many  a  man 
who  came  imder  his  influence  will  perhaps 
mean  even  more  in  the  long  run. 

After  all,  the  most  encouraging  thing  that 
can  be  said  is  that  Mr.  Perkins's  methods  and 
his  success  were  not  absolutely  unique,  for  he 
was  a  product  of  American  civilization,  a 
thoroughly  typical  American.  In  these  days 
when  sensationalism  runs  riot  and  public 
attention  is  constantly  directed  to  everything 
unfavorable,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
that  there  are  such  men,  and  to  realize  that 
business  methods  are  fimdamentally  soimd, 
for  the  reason  that  men  in  business  believe, 
and  fortimately  so,  that  corporations  must 
be  fairly  conducted  in  order  to  survive. 


THE    BOX    OF    TRICKS 

By  OWEN  OLIVER 


T  is  not  easy  for  me  to  get 
angry,  and  my  brother's 
wife  is  not  easy  to  be  an- 
gry with.  She  looks  like  a 
grown-up  baby,  and  she  is 
so  innocent  and  surprised 
when  I  point  out  her  mis- 
deeds that  I  generally  end  by  fancying  myself 
the  offending  party.  Bob  chuckles  on  these 
occasions.     He  calls  her  "the  box  of  tricks." 

There  are  limits,  however,  to  my  amiabilily, 
and  possibly — I  don't  fee!  sure! — to  my  sister- 
in-law's  artfulness.  When  I  found  that  she 
had  inveigled  me  into  a  cruise  in  their  yacht 
under  entirely  false  pretenses,  I  resolved  that 
all  her  wiles  should  not  save  her  from  my 
severe  disp^easiure  when  I  could  catch  her 
alone. 

She  eluded  me,  by  attaching  herself  to  her 
oiher  guests,  until  we  had  pas.sed  the  lighi- 
house.  Then  the  yacht  became  very  lively, 
and  the  other  guests  disappeared  in  rapid 
succession,  except  a  laU,  good-looking  young 
lady  in  pince-nez.  She  seized  Mrs.  Bob  by  the 
arm  and  rushed  herout  on  deck;  and  old  Bob 
rubbed  his  bands  gleefully. 

"The  box  of  tricks  is  going  to  catch  it  this 
time,"  he  observed. 

"She's  going  to  catch  it  a  second  lime,"  I 
stated,  and  started  in  pursuit,  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  next  innings. 

I  discovered  the  two  ladies  standing  in  the 
lee  of  the  smoking  room.  They  were  argu- 
ing with  such  animation  that  they  did  not 
notice  me. 

"It's  abominable,"  the  tall  young  lady 
protested.     "Perfectly  atrocious." 

My  sister-in-law  looked  at  her  with  simu- 
lated innocence, 

"It  M  a  little  rough,"  she  said,  catching  at 
the  handrail,  and  shaking  her  pretty  head  at 
the  great  green  waves  that  greeted  us  at  the 
harbor  mouth.     "Oh-h-h!"     She  threw  her 


hood  over  her  head  to  fend  off  a  shower  of 
spray. 

"1  meant  you,"  said  the  tall  young  lady, 
balancing  herself  like  a  sailor.  "You  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  don't  mind  the  weather." 

"I  think  /  do!"  my  naughty  sister-in-law 
confessed.  "I" — the  ship  gave  a  lurch — 
"I'm  sure  I  do."  She  made  a  dart  for  the 
hatchway  and  disappeared;  white-faced,  but 
smiling  and  unrepentant. 

"Serves  her  right,"  the  tall  young  lady 
muttered;  but  her  tone  was  less  unfriendly 
than  her  words;  and  she  laughed,  unwillingly. 
Then  she  turned  and  saw  me. 

"She  will  not  be  able  to  introduce  us  for  a 
little  while,"  I  observed.  "So  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me?  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
her  brother-in-law."  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  had  ever  introduced  myself  to  aJady  before; 
but  I  felt  that  I  had  a  good  excuse  in  the 
circumstances — and  the  lady. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "but  surely  you  are  not 
Professor  LorimerP"  I  am  not  old  for  a 
"professor,"  and  I  look  younger  than  my  age, 

"Unless  I  have  lost  my  identity!"  I  de- 
clared. "I  gather  that  my  bad  little  relative 
has  kidnaped  you  too?" 

The  young  ladv  smiled,  slowly. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  companion  in 
misfortune,"  she  said.  "But,  of  course,  it  is 
a  consolation,  I  think  we  have  been  asso- 
ciated before,  in  a  way.  We  had  a  long 
controversy  in  the  Academical  Record.  I  am 
Margaret  Fane." 

I  stared  at  her  like  a  boor  in  my  surprise. 
She  was  very  unlike  my  idea  of  a  lady  who 
had  written  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  and 
still  more  unlike  my  notion  of  an  advocate 
of  women's  rights  and  female  suffrage;  the 
subjects  upon  which  our  controversy  had 
taken  place. 

"You  scarcely  look  the  character,"  I  con- 
fessed. 
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" How  like  a  man ! "  she  cried.  "A  woman 
who  is  not  his  humble  slave  must  be  a  monster 
of  course;  and  wear  dowdy  frocks,  and  short 
hair,  and  square-toed  shoes!"  She  held  out 
a  tiny  foot  in  a  ridiculous,  pointed,  French 
shoe,defiantly.  The  yacht  rolled  heavily  just 
then,  and  her  balance  suffered.  Fortunately  I 
caught  her  and  deposited  her  on  the  seat.  She 
watched  me  struggling  not  to  laugh  at  her. 

''That  is  like  a  man,  too,"  she  applauded 
me.  "He  doesn't  triumph  over  the  fallen.  I 
concede  that;  and  also  his  physical  superior- 
ity. But  mentally — ^now  you  are  twice  Lucy's 
size;  and  yet  you  have  let  her  kidnap  you;  and 
vou  daren't  even  shake  her!" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  won't,"  I  said,  "when 
she's  well  enough  to  be  shaken.  She  told  me 
that  Bob  and  she  were  going  for  a  quiet  little 
cruise  and  asked  me  to  come  and  finish  my 
book  in  peace  on  board.  The  anchor  was  up 
when  I  put  my  foot  on  deck;  and  I  found  that 
she  had  a  regular  party,  principally  women." 

"That's  exactly  my  case,"  said  Miss  Fane. 
"Only  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  prin- 
cipally men!  She  knows  that  I  object  to  men." 

"And  she  knows  that  I  object  to  women. 
At  least  I  don't  exactly  object  to  them;  they 
are  an  admirable,  if  illogical,  sex.  What  I 
really  object  to  is  Lucy's  intention  to  marry 
me  to  one  of  them." 

"Oh-h!    Does  she?" 

"She  does,  reaUy!" 

"Which  one?"  Miss  Fane  inquired. 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

Miss  Fane  laughed,  merrily.  . 

"That's  exactly  my  case,  professor.  She 
wants  to  marry  me  to  some  one.  An  enemy 
presumably — ^if  the  wretch  has  one!" 

"Upon  my  word,  I  don't  believe  she  has,"  I 
confessed. 

"No.  I  really  don't  believe  she  has!  We'll 
say  to  a  friend  who  needs  a  little  harsh 
discipline!  But  she  has  not  informed  me  of 
her  selection.  However,  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger." 

"You  may  be  able  to  defend  yourself,"  I 
said;  "but  I  am  not  so  secure.  Women  are 
attractive  cre^ures.  A  man  is  never  safe 
unless  he  runs  away!" 

"There!"  she  cried,  triumphantly.  "And 
yet  you  claimed,  in  your  articles,  that  men  had 
more  moral  courage  than  women!  Now  I  am 
only  a  poor  weak  woman,  but  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  man  will  marry  me  against  my  will." 

"But  aren't  you  afraid  of  being  willing? 
I  inquired. 


"Certainly  not,"  she  asserted.  "In  the 
present  state  of  the  laws — ^the  man-made  laws 
— I  am  very  unwilling,  and  likely  to  remain  so. 
I  shall  work  in  my  cabin,  and  have  no  more 
to  do  with  them  than  civility  requires;  or,  if  I 
do,  it  will  only  be  to  tantalize  Lucy,  and  make 
her  think  that  she  is  succeeding  in  her  evil 
designs."  Miss  Fane  laughed  a  laugh  which 
did  not  strike  me  as  that  of  a  bluestocking. 
"She  will  be  so  mad  when  she  is  undeceived, 
the  little  monkey." 

"That's  a  capital  idea,"  I  pronounced.  " I 
think  I  might  try  it;  but  you  mustn't." 

"Indeed!    Why  not?" 

"It  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  the  poor  man; 
unless  he  was  in  the  joke." 

"No-o;  but  I  can't  very  well  tell  him." 

"You've  told  me,"  I  pointed  out.  "We 
might  kill  one  bird  with  two  stones,  don't  you 
think?  Besides  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you." 

She  looked  at  me  without  the  pince-nez. 
They  were  drenched  with  spray  and  she  had 
taken  them  off  and  was  wiping  them.  She 
looked  still  more  charming  without  them. 

"We  shall  quarrel  violently,  of  course,"  she 
stated,  "but — ^if  you  really  mean  it!  We 
understand  each  other,  of  course." 

"Of  course,"  I  agreed.     "Decidedly." 

"  And  she  really  does  deserve  to  be  taken  in." 

"Exactly,"  I  said.     "Precisely." 

"It  will  annoy  her  so  much  because — ^yes,  I 
really  think  we  might,  because  she  is  so  silly. 
I  simply  can't  make  her  understand  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  contemplate 
mar — such  an  absurd  thing — in  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  She  thinks  that  a  woman  is 
made  only  to  be  married.     It  is  absurd ! " 

"Preposterous!"  I  agreed.  "She  thinks 
just  the  same  about  men.  I've  often  tried  to 
make  her  understand  the  position;  but  it's  no 


use. 
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"And,"  said  Miss  Fane,  impressively,  "I 
believe,  I  poatively  believe,  she's  always  ex- 
tolling you  to  the  skies.  I'm  almost  sure  that 
we  are  the  snares  which  she  has  laid  for  each 
other." 

Miss  Fane  laughed,  ironically. 

"Ah!"  I  said.  "Umph!  I  shouldn't  won- 
der! I  took  Lucy  fishing  once,  I  remember. 
She'd  never  make  a  fisherman.  She's  too  lo- 
quacious; and  she  puts  all '  the  poor  fish '  back 
in  the  water!  Still  I  observwi  that  she  se- 
lected her  bait  with  excellent  judgment!" 

"You  flatter  yourself!"  Miss  Fane  ex- 
claimed. 
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"I  assure  you  that  I  only  alluded  to  you," 
I  declared. 

"That's  just  like  a  man,"  she  cried.  "They 
will  swallow  any  amount  of  flattery  them- 
selves, and  they  never  realize  that  women  see 
through  it  in  a  moment.  So  you  need  not 
trouble  to  compliment  me;  except  before 
Lucy;  just  as  part  of  the  play,  you  know.  I 
am  afraid  she  is  rather  iU.  I  think  I'll  go  and 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  her  deceitful  little  head." 

"Oh!  Bob  wiU  look  after  her.  You'd 
better. stay  and  heap  them  on  mine.  About 
this  question  of  moral  courage,  now?" 

We  argued  about  moral  courage,  the  civic 
disabilities  of  women,  the  relative  value  of 
masculine  reason  and  feminine  instinct,  why 
no  lady  ever  buys  a  comic  paper,  and  how 
Ellen  Thomycroft  Fowler  came  by  man's 
prerogative  of  humor.  We  had  passed  on  to 
the  subject  of  hatpins  when  the  dinner  gong 
sounded.  She  had  ten  in  her  hat,  and  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  for  ornament,  but 
for  use;  or  that,  if  they  were  for  ornament, 
men  ought  to  be  grateful  to  women  for  looking 
nice.  "Frumps  will  never  get  women  their 
rights,"  she  added,  emphatically. 

"And  if  they  would,"  I  told  her,  "you 
wouldn't  buy  them  so  dear!  And  you 
couldn't!" 

We  had  the  saloon  to  ourselves  for  dinner. 
Everyone  else  was  prostrated,  except  Bob; 
and  he  was  *  having  a  peck  with  Lucy,'  as 
he  described  it.  They  are  preposterously  at- 
tached to  each  other. 

"A  man's  moral  courage!"  I  observed. 

"The  courage  is  Lucy's,"  my  companion 
contradicted.  "She  dares  to  let  him  see  her 
when  she  is  green!" 

"She  has  plenty  of  moral  courage,"  I  con- 
fessed. "She  vows  that  she  proposed  to 
Bob,  because  he  stood  off  on  account  of  her 
money."  Lucy  was  a  great  heiress,  and  the 
big  yacht  was  hers  in  fact.  "I  believe  it's 
true  to  the  extent  that  she  surprised  him  into 
proposing  to  her.  But  her  moral  courage 
does  not  qualify  her  for  a  vote.  She  knows 
twice  as  much  about  politics  as  Bob  does." 

"Twice  nothing,"  Miss  Fane  suggested. 

"Exactly!  But,  if  you  gave  her  a  dozen 
votes,  she'd  vote  for  anyone  he  told  her  to." 

"And  he'd  tell  her  to  vote  just  how  he  knew 
she  wanted  to!  Besides  they're  not  a  fair 
case  to  argue  from.  They  are  absolutely 
suited  to  each  other,  and  redly  in  love." 

"  You  believe  in  love  then?"  I  inquired.  I 
could  not  quite  reconcile  this  with  her  articles. 


"  Yes,"  she  said,  briefly.  "  I  never  quarrel 
with  facts." 

"That  isn't  quite  the  point,"  I  protested. 
"That  the  world  is  blessed,  or  otherwise,  with 
a  fact  called  *love'  we  all  know.  The  ques- 
tion is  its  reality  and  value.  In  their  case  you 
called  it  'real,'  and  I  gathered  that  you  put 
some  considerable  value  on  it." 

Miss  Fane  paused  in  her  attack  on  a  pink 
ice. 

"I  am  putting  a  weapon  in  your  hands," 
she  said,  "but-^yes.  In  their  case,  I  do. 
Their  case  is  very  exceptional.  They  are  like 
people  with  a  sixth  sense,  or  a  dual  person- 
ality. I  believe  that  such  freaks  of  nature 
exist;  but  I  refuse  to  base  a  theory  of  life  upon 
such  abnormal  instances.  If  every  married 
couple  were  a  *Bob-and-Lucy,'  I  shouldn't 
worry  about  woman's  rights.  Her  Bob  would 
see  that  she  got  them;  and  it  wouldn't  matter 
much  if  she  didn't.  So  I  should  just  look 
out  for  my  *Bob'! — and  you  wouldn't  'ob- 
ject to  women.'" 

"  You  have  convinced  me  already  that  there 
is  an  exception  to  my  rule,"  I  stated. 

"You  were  bound  to  say  that.  So  it 
doesn't  count."  She  renewed  her  onslaught 
on  the  ice. 

"  Yes,"  I  agreed.  "  I  was.  I  never  quarrel 
with  facts.  And  the  exception  does  count; 
more  than  the  rule  sometimes!" 

We  spent  the  next  day  making  exceptions 
to  our  rules  about  the  opposite  sex.  The 
Channel  was  in  a  merry  mood,  and  made 
a  plaything  of  the  two-thousand-ton  yacht. 
Even  the  great  liners  were  pitching  like  little 
boats,  and  white  foam  was  jumping  over  their 
bows  in  torrents.  No  one  else  showed  up  on 
deck  except  Bob.  He  spent  part  of  his  time 
on  the  bridge.  He  was  chief  officer  on  a  liner 
when  he  met  Lucy,  and  he  loves  to  do  a  little 
navigation.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  was  in 
his  sick  wife's  cabin. 

"There's  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
'the  box  of  tricks,'"  he  assured  us.  "She's 
afraid  to  face  you  two,  that's  all.  I  propped 
her  up  with  pillows  for  half  an  hour  and 
played  piquet  with  her;  and  ^e  cheated  me 
out  of  half  a  sovereign!" 

"She's  frightfully  bad,  really,"  Miss  Fane 
told  me,  after  she  had  paid  her  a  visit.  "She 
only  manages  to  put  on  a  bright  face  to  him, 
because  she  won't  spoil  his  pleasure.  A  man 
couldn't  do  that." 

"  I  believe  you  are  feeling  very  bad,  really," 
I  said,  chaffingly,  "but  your  woman's  moral 
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courage  won't  let  you  desert  me,  and  spoil  my 
pleasure." 

"Well,"  she  confessed,  unexpectedly,  "I'm 
not  ill;  but  I  feel  just  a  little  doubtful,  since  I 
went  below." 

"And  I'm  walking  you  about,"  I  cried, 
remorsefuUy.     "You  poor  thing!" 

I  went  for  cushions  and  rugs,  and  tucked  her 
up  in  a  long  deck  chair,  and  sat  beside  her. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "if  you're  well  enough  to 
talk,  own  that  a  man  has  his  uses." 

"I'm  quite  well  enough  to  talk.  I  feel 
very  comfortable  and  cheerful  now.  Thank 
you!"  She  smiled  very  pleasantly.  "Yes. 
A  man  has  his  uses.  That's  the  worst  of  it. 
A  man  is  a  man,  and  a  woman  is  a  woman." 

"My  dear  Miss  Fane,"  I  said.  "  You  have 
put  the  whole  truth  in  a  nutshell." 

"No,  no!  It  is  true;  but  it  is  only  part  of 
the  truth,  nowadays.  I  don't  suppose  it  was 
ever  all  the  truth;  not  even  in  prehistoric 
savagery.  I  suspect  there  were  always 
women  like  Lucy!" 

"Eve,"  I  instanced. 

"She  is  Eve-ish,  isn't  she?"  We  both 
laughed.  "  Still  in  early  times  it  was  perhaps 
seven  eighths  of  the  truth;  and  in  the  classic 
days,  three  quarters,  later  Rome  excepted. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  more  than  half  the 
truth.  If  a  woman  had  power  it  was  not  by 
rights,  but  by  her  Eve-ishness." 

"The  way  appointed  by  nature,"  I  asserted. 

"But  you  forget.  Nature  doesn't  stand 
still.  Men  and  women  are  different  from 
what  they  were." 

"I  doubt  it,"  I  demurred. 

"Well,  their  relations  are  different,  any- 
how. There  is  less  'domesticity'  and  more 
'business';  less  *love'  and  more  friendship; 
but  friendship  is  unripe  yet-  Marriage  is  only 
one  of  many  careers  for  a  woman  now.  The 
relations  of  men  and  women  have  altered; 
altered  more  than  the  world  recognizes.  That 
is  what  woman's  rights  mean;  not  a  change, 
but  the  recognition  of  a  change;  of  the  equality 
of  women  with  men.  Dependence  is  no  longer 
possible  to  a  woman  who  has  been  independ- 
ent, who  has  earned  her  living,  as  I  do.  The 
relation  should  be  equal.  Well,  approx- 
imately equal." 

"Ah!"  I  cried.  "Never  mind  the  frac- 
tions. The  question  is  what  relation.  You 
can't  make  the  main  tie  of  human  life  a  mere 
matter  of  business.  It  isn't  so  even  between 
man  and  man,  or  woman  and  woman.  What 
is  the  relation  to  be?" 
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"Well!    It  ought  to  be  friendship  if- 
She  paused. 

"  If,"  I  said.    "  Isn't  that  the  pomt  ?  " 

"If  they  would  forget  the  *man  and 
woman'  nonsense." 

"If  they  could,"  I  corrected.  "And  they 
can't.  Miss  Fane,  you  are  a  very  clever 
young  lady;  the  only  woman's-rightist  I  have 
ever  met  who  had  common  sense;  or  who 
remained  absolutely  womanly.  Is  Platonic 
friendship  possible?" 

She  crossed  Ker  hands  over  the  rug  on  her 
knees  and  looked  at  me. 

"It  is  possible,  I  think,"  she  stated;  "but — 
you  never  know." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "you  and  I  are  sailing  in 
uncharted  seas!" 

"I  think—"  She  looked  thoughtfully  at 
the  waters.  "It  is  getting  calmer,  I  think. 
Shall  we  walk?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "We'll  take  our  bearings 
in  these  dangerous  waters  where  we  are 
sailing." 

She  was  silent  for  a  litde  while. 

"We  are  sailing  toward  uncharted  seas," 
she  said  at  last.  "And  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand why  I  cannot  sail  there.  I  particularly 
wish  you  to  know — to  know  perfectly  clearly 
— ^that  it  is  not  because  I  imdervalue  the 
prospect  of  your  friendship.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  me  to  be  friends  with  you,  but  I — 
I  have  vowed  never  to  take  the  risk  of  such  a 
friendship,  slight  though  it  may  be." 

"  I  do  not  undervalue  the  risk,"  I  said;  "but 
I  could  not  overvalue  your  friendship." 

She  looked  at  the  sea  again. 

"The  argument  has  taken  a  rather  personal 
turn,"  she  remarked;  "but  I  don't  quarrel 
with  facts,  as  I  told  you.  It  is  a  personal 
question  between  us;  and  you  have  a  right  to 
know  my  mind.  I  knew  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  tried  it  once;  knew  them  well."  She 
caught  my  eyes.  "No.  I  was  not  the  woman. 
She  was  a  fellow-student.  She  wasn't  so  good 
at  scribbling  about  woman's  rights  as  I,  but 
she  believed  in  them  more.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  am  not  an  honest  believer;  but  I  am  less 
of  a  recluse;  more  a  woman  of  the  world; 
more  inclined — too  much  inclined — to  see 
both  sides  of  a  question.  I  try  to  be  practical 
and  tolerant.  I  will  give  you  an  example. 
She  would  regard  Lucy  as  a  slave,  because  she 
hasn't  a  vote.  I  recognize  that  Lucy  has  her 
rights.  You  see  that  I  am  a  sensible  suffra- 
gist, professor." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Fane,"  I  said.    "  U  I  told 
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you  all  that  I  see  in  you!  You  are  most 
sensible  and  most  practical;  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  any  real  difference  between  us." 

She  laughed,  suddenly. 

"And  so,  of  course,  I  am  sensible!  That's 
a  man  all  over!  Well,  she  wasn't  very  sensi- 
ble, and  she  was  utterly  unpractical.  The 
Rights  of  Woman  were  a  sort  of  religion  to  her. 
Platonic  friendship  was  an  item  of  the  creed. 
With  him  it  was  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
When  she  found  out  that  she  was  the  end,  she 
dropped  the  friendship.  He  went  to  the  bad. 
People  said  that  it  was  her  fault."  She 
clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands.     "  It  was." 

**  You  think  that  she  ought  to  have  married 
him!  To  have  sacrij&ced  her — ^your  prin- 
ciples?" 

"I  think  the  sacrifice  was  called  for.  She 
didn't  care  for  anyone  else;  and  she  had  been 
his  intimate  friend.  She  had  sailed  with  him 
on  *the  uncharted  seas'  for  five  years;  taken 
the  risk  of  those  who  sail  there.  And  she  was 
fond  of  him  in  her  cold  way,  she  admitted  it 
to  me;  but  there  was  a  clear  understanding, 
she  said,  and  marriage  was  contrary  to  her 
principles.  Oh !  What's  the  good  of  *  under- 
standings'  and  *  principles,'  when  you  ruin  a 
man's  life!  Your  dearest  friend!  I  couldn't 
have  done  it.  I  cotUdnH  have  done  it,  liking 
him  as  she  did.  You  are  very  generous,  pro- 
fessor; and  very  straight.  I  like  that  man's 
word.  However  remote,  however  unlikely, 
friendship  means  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  man's 
Ufe.    Can  I  take  it?" 

"You  cannot  take  it,"  I  pronounced,  "un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  insure  him  against  the 
risk;  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  insure  you." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  insured." 

"Then  you  meet  the  case  by  insuring  him. 
Let's  be  concrete  and  practical.  You  can 
meet  the  risk  of  our  friendship  by  insuring 
me." 

"Or  by  not  embarking  upon  it,"  she  ob- 
served; not,  I  thought,  with  emphasis. 

"You  have  told  me  that  you  never  quarrel 
with  facts,"  I  reminded  her.  "Have  we  not 
in  fact  embarked,  and  set  sail  as  friends?" 

"A — a  little  way,"  she  confessed,  with  a 
delightful  flush. 

"Very   well,"    I    said.    "We   will    drop 


metaphor.  You  are  my  friend.  Do  you 
wish  to  discontinue  the  friendship?"  She 
shook  her  head.  "  But  you  don't  like  the  risk 
to  me;  there  isn't  any  to  you  of  course?"  I 
waited  for  an  answer;  but  I  did  not  obtain  one. 
*'Will  you  spare  me  the  risk?    Insure  me?" 

"I  don't  see — "  she  began. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do!  The  insurance  is  that, 
in  a  contingency  which  you  regard  as  very 
unlikely,  you  would  not  *ruin  my  life';  that, 
if  you  liked  me  well  as  a  friend;  and  did  not 
like  anyone  else  as  anything  more;  and  I  asked 
you  to  marry  me  you  would  say  *yes.'  I 
understood  that  you  would  feel  bound  to  do 


so. 
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"Rather  than  ruin  anyone's  life.  That 
was  what  I  meant." 

"I  should  not  ask  you  unless  it  meant 
everything  to  me.     Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"I — I  suppose  it  must  be.  If  we  are  to  be 
friends." 

"And  we  "are." 

She  adjusted  her  rugs  and  struggled  with  a 
pillow.  I  lifted  her  head  and  put  the  pillow 
right. 

"Are  we?"  I  insisted,  as  I  laid  her  back. 

"  You  know  we  are,"  she  said.  Her  voice 
trembled,  and  her  eyes  blinked.  I  drew  her 
to  me. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  I  begged.  "Not 
because  you  promised,  but  because  I  love  you, 
and  you  love  me.     You  know  you  do." 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  a  choke.  "I  know 
I  do." 

We  were  sitting  hand  in  hand  watching  the 
sea  grow  smooth,  and  the  red  sun  drop  below 
the  horizon,  when  a  white  little  face  peeped 
between  our  shoulders;  and  my  sister-in- 
law's-  coaxing  voice  whispered  in  our  ears. 

"God  bless  you  and  make  you  very,  very 
happy,"  she  said.  "I  wonder  if  you  know 
how  much  I  wish  it,  dears?" 

"  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  a  good  woman 
you  are,  Lucy!"  I  said. 

"Come  and  sit  beside  us,"  Margaret  told 
her.  "We  couldn't  bear  anybody  else;  but 
we  shall  love  to  have  you  with  us,  dear." 

Old  Bob  grinned  when  he  saw  us. 

"So  you've  scored  again,"  he  remarked, 
"you  box  of  tricks!" 
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BEING  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  WARTIME  JOURNAL  OF   A 

GEORGIA  GIRL 

By  E.  F.  ANDREWS 


nrHE  following  article  is  an  extract  from  a  very  remarkable  manuscript  diary  which  has 
just  come  into  the  possession  of  Appletan^s  Magazine,  and  which  will  shortly  be  is- 
sued in  book  form.  Miss  Andrews  has  been  persuaded  to  allow  it  to  be  published  after  she 
has  extracted  a  certain  amount  of  purely  personal  matter.  In  her  charming  manner  she 
writes  in  her  introduction  that  it  is  appalling  for  the  gray-haired  woman  of  toAiay  to  read  the 
hot-headed  writing  of  the  young  girl  of  seventeen  who  was  once  herself.  She  apologizes  as 
Philip  sober  for  giving  to  the  world  the  diary  which,  as  Philip  drunk,  she  wrote  from  day  to 
day  in  Georgia  during  1864  and  1865.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Southerner  who  sympathized 
with  the  North.  Her  own  sympathies,  however,  were  entirely  with  the  South,  and  she  has 
recorded  in  her  diary  the  evetUs,  large  and  small,  with  which  the  troublous  times  were  colored, 
doing  this  with  a  sprightliness  of  narrative  and  a  quality  of  literary  grace  as  sincere  as  it  is 
remarkable.  Much  of  this  diary  suffered  through  the  fortunes  of  war;  much  of  it  Miss  An- 
drews, from  motives  of  personal  consideration,  has  seen  fit  to  suppress.  In  this  article,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  change  in  any  way  the  value  of  the  material  as  the  personal  expression 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen  who  wrote  from  her  heart  at  a  time  when  heart  and  head  were  very  much 
in  earnest.  The  intimate  quality  of  the  private  diary  introduces  the  reader  without  formality 
to  the  characters,  members  of  her  family  and  friends,  who  formed  with  the  author  a  part  of  the 
stirring  drama  which  mingled  with  its  tragic  course  so  many  veins  of  delightful  humor.  No- 
where have  these  richly  varied  human  emotions  found  a  more  sensitive  narrator  than  in  the 
Georgia  girl  of  this  diary. 

The  extracts  here  given  will  be  followed  by  others,  telling  of  the  fusing  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  arrival  of  the  victors. — Editor. 


EDNESDAY,  March  8, 
1864.  I  went  up  to  Amer- 
icus  yesterday,  with  Flora 
and  Captain  Rust,  to  see 
Cousin  Boiling  about  my 
eyes,  expecting  to  return  to 
Gopher  Hill  on  the  after- 
noon train,  but  Cousin  Bessie  insisted  that 
we  should  stay  to  dinner,  and  her  attempt 
to  have  it  served  early  was  so  unsuccessful 
that  Captain  Rust  and  I  got  to  the  station 
just  in  time  to  see  the  train  moving  off  with- 
out us. 

I  occupied  Flora's  room  that  night.   Cousin 


Bessie  lent  me  one  of  her  fine  embroidered 
linen  nightgowns,  and  I  was  so  overpowered 
at  having  on  a  decent  piece  of  underclothing 
after  the  coarse  Macon  Mills  I  have  been 
wearing  for  the  last  two  years,  that  I  could 
hardly  go  to  sleep.  I  stood  before  the  glass 
and  looked  at  myself  after  I  was  undressed, 
just  to  see  how  nice  it  was  to  have  on  a  re- 
spectable undergarment  once  more.  I  can 
stand  patched-up  dresses,  and  even  take  a 
pride  in  wearing  Confederate  homespun, 
where  it  is  done  open  and  aboveboard,  but 
I  can't  help  feeling  vulgar  and  common 
in  coarse  underclothes.    Cousin  Bessie  has 
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brought  quantities  of  beautiful  things  from 
beyond  the  blockade,  that  make  us  poor 
Rebs  look  like  ragamuffins  beside  her.  She 
has  crossed  the  lines  by  special  perpiit,  and 
will  be  obliged  to  return  to  Memphis  by  the 
2d  of  April,  when  her  pass  will  be  out.  It 
seems  funny  for  a  white  woman  to  have  to 
get  a  pass  to  see  her  husband,  just  as  the 
negro  men  here  do  when  their  wives  live  on 
another  plantation.  The  times  have  brought 
about  some  strange  uptumings.  Cousin 
Boiling  is  awfully  blue  about  the  war,  and  it 
does  begin  to  look  as  if  our  poor  little  Con- 
federacy was  about  on  its  last  legs,  but  I  am 
so  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes  that 
I  try  not  to  let  thoughts  of  the  inevitable 
disturb  me.  The  time  to  be  blue  was  five 
years  ago,  before- w^  went  into  it. 

March  13th,  Monday.  Mett,  Mecca,  and 
I  took  a  long  drive  to  look  at  some  new  mus- 
lin dress  goods  that  we  heard  a  countryman 
down  near  Camilla  had  for  sale.  They  were 
very  cheap — only  twenty  dollars  a  yard. 
Mett  and  I  e£tch  bought  a  dress  and  would 
have  got  more  if  Mrs.  Settles,  the  man's 
wife,  would  have  sold  them.  How  they  came 
to  let  these  two  go  so  cheap,  I  can't  imagine. 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  cheating  the  woman  when  I 
paid  her  five  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate 
money  for  twenty  yards  of  fairly  good  lawn. 
We  stopped  at  Gum  Pond  on  the  way  back 
and  paid  a  visit.  "  Albert  Bacon  gave  me  a 
beautiful  redbird  that  he  shot  for  me  to  trim 
my  hat  with. 

March  31st,  Friday.  Mrs.  Callaway  gave 
a  large  dinner,  and  I  wore  a  pretty  new  style 
of  headdress  Cousin  Bessie  told  me  how  to 
make,  that  was  very  becoming.  It  is  a  small 
Square,  about  as  big  as  my  two  hands,  made 
of  a  piece  of  black  and  white  lace  that  ran 
the  blockade,  and  nobody  else  has  anything 
like  it.  One  point  comes  over  the  forehead, 
just  where  the  hair  is  parted,  and  the  opposite 
one  rests  on  top  of  the  chignon  behind,  with 
a  bow  and  ends  of  white  illusion.  It  has 
the  ejffect  of  a  Queen  of  Scots  cap,  and  is 
very  stylish.    The  dinner  was  rather  pleasant. 

April  ist,  Saturday.  There  was  fooling 
and  counter  fooling  between  Pine  Bluff  and 
Gum  Pond  all  day.  Jim  Chiles  and  Albert 
Bacon  began  it  by  sending  us  a  beautiful 
bouquet  over  which  they  had  sprinkled  snuff. 
We  returned  the  box  that  had  held  the  flow- 
ers, filled  with  dead  rats  dressed  up  in  capes 
and  mob  caps  like  little  old  women.  Then 
Albert  tried  to  frighten  us  by  sending  a  pan- 


icky note  saying  a  dispatch  had  just  been 
received  from  Thomasville  that  the  Yankees 
were  devastating  the  country  round  there, 
and  heading  for  Andersonville.  We  pre- 
tended to  believe  it,  and  sister  wrote  back 
as  if  in  great  alarm,  inquiring  further  par- 
ticulars. Albert  got  his  father  to  answer 
with  a  made-up  story  that  he  and  Wallace 
had  both  gone  to  help  fight  the  raiders  at 
Thomasville.  They  must  have  thought  us 
fools,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the  enemy  could 
come  all  the  way  from  Tallahassee  or  Sa- 
vannah to  Thomasville,  without  our  hearing 
a  word  of  it  till  they  got  there,  but  we  pre- 
tended to  swallow  it  all,  and  got  sister  to  write 
back  that  Metta  and  I  were  packing  our 
trunks  and  would  leave  for  Albany  immedi- 
ately, so  as  to  take  the  first  train  for  Macon; 
and  to  give  color  to  the  story,  we  sent  word 
for  Tommy,  who  was  spending  the  day  with 
Loring  Bacon,  to  come  home  and  tell  his 
aunties  good-by.  They  were  caught  with 
their  own  bait,  and  Albert  and  Jimmy,  fear- 
ing they  had  carried  the  joke  too  far,  came 
galloping  over  at  full  speed  to  prevent  our 
setting  out.  We  saw  them  coming  across 
the  field,  and  Mett  and  I  hid  ourselves,  while 
sister  met  them  with  a  doleful  countenance, 
pretending  that  we  had  already  gone  and 
that  she  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits:  She 
had  rubbed  her  eyes  to  make  them  look  as  if 
she  had  been  crying,  and  the  children  and 
servants,  too,  had  been  instructed  to  pretend 
to  be  in  a  great  flurry.  When  the  jokers 
confessed  their  trick,  she  pretended  to  be  so 
hurt  and  angry  that  they  were  in  dismay, 
thinking  they  had  really  driven  us  off,  though 
all  the  while  we  were  locked  in  our  own  room, 
peeping  through  the  cracks,  listening  to  it  aU, 
and  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  They  had 
mounted  their  horses  and  declared  that  they 
would  go  after  us  and  fetch  us  back,  if  they 
had  to  ride  all  the  way  to  Albany,  when  old 
"Uncle"  Sedey  spoiled  our  whole  plot  by 
laughing  and  yawping  so  that  he  excited  their 
suspicion.  They  got  down  from  their  horses 
and  began  to  look  for  wheel  tracks  on  the 
ground,  and  at  last  Jim,  who  missed  his  call- 
ing in  not  being  a  detective,  went  and  peeped 
into  the  carriage  house,  and  saw  the  carriage 
standing  there  in  its  place.  This  convinced 
them  that  we  had  not  gone  to  Albany,  but 
where  were  we?  Then  began  the  most  ex- 
citing game  of  hide-and-seek  I  ever  played. 
Such  a  jumping  in  and  out  of  windows,  crawl- 
ing under  beds  and  sliding  into  comers,  was 
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never  done  before.  The  children  and  serv- 
ants, all  but  old  fool  Setley,  acted  their  parts 
well,  but  Jimmy  was  not  to  be  foiled.  They 
bade  sister  good-by  several  times  and  rode 
away  as  if  they  were  going  home,  then  sud- 
denly returned  in  the  hope  of  takmg  us  by 
surprise.  At  last,  after  dark,  we  thought 
they  were  off  for  good,  and  went  in  to  sup- 
per, taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  bar 
the  front  door  and  draw  the  dining-room  cur- 
tains. But  we  had  hardly  begun  to  eat  when 
Jimmy  burst  into  the  room,  exclaiming: 

"Howdy-do,  Miss  Fanny,  you  made  a  short 
trip  to  Albany." 

We  all  jumped  up  from  the  table  and  be- 
gan to  bombard  him  with  hot  biscuits  and 
muffins  and  whatever  else  we  could  lay  hands 
on.  Then  Mr.  Bacon  came  in,  a  truce  was 
declared,  and  we  sat  down  and  ate  supper — 
or  what  was  left  of  it — ^together.  After  supper 
we  made  "  Uncle  "  Aby  hitch  up  the  carriage 
and  drive  us  over  to  Gum  Pond  to  surprise 
the  family  there.  They  were  all  so  delighted 
at  finding  they  had  not  frightened  us  out  of 
the  country  that  we  had  a  grand  jubilee  to- 
gether. We  counted  up  before  returning 
home,  and  found  that  forty-four  miles  had 
been  ridden  back  and  forth  during  the  day 
on  account  of  this  silly  April-fooling.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  enjoyed  a  day  more  in  my  life. 

December  24,  1864,  Saturday.  Here  we 
are  in  Macon  at  last,  and  this  is  the  first 
chance  I  have  had  at  my  journal  since  we 
left  l)pme  last  Monday.  At  Camack,  where 
we  changed  cars,  we  found  the  train  literally 
crammed  with  people  going  the  same  journey 
with  ourselves.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
Georgia,  the  Macon  and  Western,  and  the 
Central  railroads  by  Sherman's  army,  the 
whole  tide  of  travel  between  the  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  our  Confederacy  flows 
across  the  country  from  Mayfield  to  Gordon. 
Mett  and  I,  with  two  other  ladies  whom  we 
found  on  the  train  at  Camack,  were  the  first 
females  to  venture  across  the  gap — sixty-five 
miles  of  bad  roads  and  worse  conveyances, 
through  a  country  devastated  by  the"  most 
cruel  invasion  of  modem  times. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  crowded  car, 
two  young  officers  gave  up  their  seats  to  us 
and  saw  that  we  were  made  comfortable, 
while  Fred  was  looking  after  the  baggage. 
Near  us  sat  a  handsome  middle-aged  gentle- 
man in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel,  with  a  pretty 
young  girl  beside  him,  whom  we  at  once 
spotted  as  his  bride.    They  were  surrounded 


by  a  number  of  officers,  and  the  bride  greatly 
amused  us,  in  the  snatches  of  their  conversa- 
tion we  overheard,  by  her  extreme  bookish- 
ness.  She  was  clearly  just  out  of  school.  The 
only  other  lady  on  the  car  was  closely  occupied 
with  the  care  of  her  husband,  a  wounded  Con- 
federate officer,  whom  we  afterwards  learned 
was  Major  Bonham,  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  only  eleven  miles  from  Camack  to 
Mayfield,  but  the  road  was  so  bad  and  the 
train  so  heavy  that  we  were  nearly  two  hours 
in  making  the  distance.  Some  of  the  seats 
were  without  backs  and  some  without  bot- 
toms, and  the  roadbed  so  imeven  in  places 
the  car  tilted  from  side  to  side  as  if  it  was 
going  to  upset  and  spill  us  all  out.  We  ate 
dinner  on  the  cars,  that  is,  Fred  ate,  while 
Metta  and  I  were  watching  the  people.  The 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  I  sweltered  like  a 
steam  engine  under  the  overload  of  clothing 
I  had  put  on  to  save  room  in  my  trunk.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
Mayfield,  a  solitary  shanty  at  the  present 
terminus  of  the  railroad.  Fred  had  sent  Mr. 
Belisle,  one  of  his  men,  ahead  to  engage  a 
conveyance,  and  he  met  us  with  a  little  spring 
wagon,  which  he  said  would  take  us  on  to 
Sparta  that  night  for  forty  dollars.  It  had 
no  top,  but  was  the  choice  of  all  the  vehicles 
there,  for  it  had  springs,  which  none  of  the 
others  could  boast.  There  was  the  mail 
hack,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  cover, 
but  could  not  carry  our  trunks,  and  really 
looked  as  if  it  were  too  decrepit  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  mail  bags.  We  mounted  our 
little  wagon,  and  the  others  were  soon  all 
filled  so  full  that  they  looked  like  del^ations 
from  the  old  woman  that  lived  in  a  shoe,  and 
crowds  of  pedestrians,  unable  to  find  a  stick- 
ing place  on  tongue  or  axle,  plodded  along  on 
foot.  The  colonel  and  his  wife  were  about 
to  get  into  a  rough  old  plantation  wagon,  al- 
ready overloaded,  but  Fred  said  she  was  too 
pretty  to  ride  in  such  a  rattletrap,  and  offered 
tier  a  seat  in  ours,  which  was  gladly  accepted. 
We  also  made  room  for  Dr.  Shine,  one  of  the 
officers  of  their  party,  who,  we  afterwards 
found  out,  was  a  friend  of  Belle  Randolph. 

About  a  mile  from  Mayfield  we  stopped 
at  a  forlorn  country  tavern,  where  Fred 
turned  us  over  to  Mr.  Belisle  and  went  in  to 
spend  the  night  there,  so  as  to  return  to  Au- 
gusta by  the  next  train.  I  felt  rather  deso- 
late after  his  departure,  but  we  soon  got  into 
conversation  with  the  colonel  and  his  bride, 
the  gentlemen  who  were  following  on  foot 
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joined  in,  and  we  sang  rebel  songs  and  be- 
came very  sociable  together.  We  had  not 
gone  far  when  big  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall 
from  an  angry  black  cloud  that  had  been 
gradually  creeping  upon  us  from  the  north- 
west. The  bride  raised  a  little  fancy  silk 
parasol  that  made  the  rest  of  us  laugh,  while 
Metta  and  I  took  off  our  hats  and  began  to 
draw  on  shawls  and  hoods,  and  a  young  cap- 
tain who  was  plodding  on  foot  behind  us, 
hastened  to  offer  his  overcoat.  When  we 
found  that  he  had  a  wounded  arm,  we  tried 
to  make  room  for  him  in  the  wagon,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  squeeze  another  person  in- 
to it.  Ralph,  the  driver,  had  been  turned 
afoot  to  make  room  for  Dr.  Shine,  and  was 
walking  ahead  to  act  as  guide  in  the  darkness. 

Just  after  nightfall  we  came  to  a  public 
house  five  miles  from  Sparta,  wher^  the  old 
man  lives  from  whom  our  wagons  were  hired, 
and  we  stopped  to  pay  our  fare  and  get  sup- 
per, if  anybody  wanted  it.  We  stopped  at 
this  place  nearly  an  hour,  while  the  horses 
were  being  changed  and  the  drivers  getting 
their  supper.  There  was  a  fine  grove  around 
the  house,  but  the  wind  made  a  dismal  howl- 
ing among  the  branches,  and  ominous  mutter- 
ings  of  distant  thunder  added  to  our  uneasi- 
ness. Large  fires  were  burning  in  front  of 
the  stables  and  threw  a  weird  glare  upon  the 
groups  of  tired  soldiers  gathered  around 
them,  smoking  their  pipes  and  cooking  their 
scanty  rations,  and  the  flashing  uniforms  of 
Confederate  officers,  hurrying  in  and  out, 
added  to  the  liveliness  of  the  scene.  Many 
of  them  came  to  our  wagon  to  see  if  they 
could  do  anything  for  us,  and  their  presence, 
brave  fellows,  gave  us  a  comfortable  feeling 
of  safety  and  protection.  Dr.  Shine  brought 
us  a  toddy,  and  the  colonel  and  the  captain 
would  have  smothered  us  under  overcoats 
and  army  blankets  if  we  had  let  them. 

When  the  horses  were  ready,  we  jogged  on 
again  toward  Sparta,  which  seemed  to  recede 
as  we  advanced.  Dr.  Shine,  who  was  driv- 
ing, didn't  know  the  road,  and  had  to  guide 
the  horses  by  Ralph's  direction  as  he  walked 
ahead  and  sang  out:  "Now  pull  to  de  right!" 
"Now  go  straight  ahead!"  "Take  keer, 
marster,  dar's  a  bad  hole  ter  yo'  lef,"  and 
so  on,  till  all  at  once  the  long-threatened  rain 
began  to  pour  down,  and  everything  was  in 
confusion.  Somebody  cried  out  in  the  dark- 
ness: "Confound  Sparta!  Shall  we  never 
get  there?"  and  Ralph  made  us  all  laugh 
again  with  his  answer: 


"Yessir,  yessir,  we'r  right  in  de  subjues 
er  de  town  now."  And  sure  enough,  the 
next  turn  in  the  road  revealed  the  lights  of  the 
village  glinmiering  before  us.  We  drove  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  William  Simpson's,  and  when 
Metta  and  I  had  gotten  out,  the  wagon  went 
on  with  its  other  passengers  to  the  hotel. 
We  met  with  such  a  hearty  reception  from 
Belle  and  her  mother  that  for  the  moment  all 
our  troubles  were  forgotten.  A  big,  cheerful 
fire  was  blazing  in  the  sitting  room,  and  as 
I  sank  into  a  soft  easy-chair,  I  felt  my  first 
sensation  of  fatigue. 

Next  morning  the  sky  was  overcast,  every- 
thing outside  was  wet  and  dripping  from  the 
past  night's  rain,  and  a  cold  wind  had  sprung 
up  that  rattled  the  naked  boughs  of  a  great 
elm,  heavy  with  raindrops,  against  our  win- 
dow. As  soon  as  the  house  boy  had  kindled 
a  fire,  Mrs.  Simpson's  maid  came  to  help  us 
dress,  and  brought  a  toddy  of  fine  old  peach 
brandy,  sweetened  with  white  sugar.  I  made 
Mett  take  a  big  swig  of  it  to  strengthen  her 
for  the  journey,  as  she  seemed  very  weak, 
but  not  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of  spirits, 
it  upset  her  so  that  she  couldn't  walk  across 
the  floor.  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits, 
but  she  soon  recovered,  and  felt  much  bene- 
fited by  her  unintentional  spree,  at  which 
we  had  a  good  laugh. 

We  had  a  royal  breakfast,  and  while  we 
were  eating  it,  Mr.  Belisle,  who  had  spent 
the  night  at  the  hotel,  drove  up  with  a  four- 
mule  wagon,  in  which  he  had  engaged  places 
for  us  and  our  trunks  to  MilledgeviUe,  at 
seventy-five  dollars  a  piece.  It  was  a  com- 
mon plantation  wagon,  without  cover  or 
springs,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Simpson  shake  his 
head  ominously  as  we  jingled  off  to  take  up 
our  passengers  at  the  hotel.  There  were 
several  other  conveyances  of  the  same  sort, 
already  overloaded,  waiting  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  a  number  of  travelers  standing  on 
the  sidewalk  rushed  forward  to  secure  places 
in  ours  as  soon  as  we  halted.  The  first  to 
climb  in  was  a  poor  sick  soldier,  of  whom 
no  pay  was  demanded.  Next  came  a  captain 
of  Texas  Rangers,  who  asked  me  to  take 
care  of  his  jacket  and  haversack  while  he 
went  to  look  after  some  other  business.  Then 
came  a  young  lieutenant  in  a  shabby  uniform 
that  had  evidently  seen  very  hard  service, 
and  after  him,  our  handsome  young  captain 
of  the  night  before.  He  grumbled  a  little  at 
the  looks  of  the  conveyance,  but  on  finding 
we  were  going  to  ride  in  it,  dashed  off  to  se- 
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cure  a  seat  for  himself.  While  we  sat  wait- 
ing there,  I  overheard  a  conversation  between 
a  countryman  and  a  nervous  traveler  that 
was  not  calculated  to  relieve  my  mind.  In 
answer  to  some  inquiry  about  the  chances  of 
hiring  a  conveyance  at  Milledgeville,  I  heard 
the  countryman  say: 

^'Milledgeville's  like  hell;  you  kin  git  thar 
easy  enough,  but  gittin'  out  agin  would  beat 
the  devil  himself." 

I  didn't  hear  the  traveler's  next  remark, 
but  it  must  have  been  something  about  Metta 
and  me,  for  I  heard  the  countryman  answer: 

"Ef  them  ladies  ever  gits  to  Gordon,  they'll 
be  good  walkers.  Sherman's  done  licked 
that  country  clean.  D — ^n  me  ef  you  kin 
hire  so  much  as  a  nigger  an'  a  wheel  barrer." 

Just  beyond  Sparta  we  were  halted  by  one 
of  the  natives,  who,  instead  of  paying  forty 
dollars  for  his  passage  to  the  agent  at  the 
hotel,  like  the  rest  of  us,  had  walked  ahead 
and  made  a  private  bargain  with  "Uncle" 
Grief,  the  driver,  for  ten  dollars.  This  "  Yan- 
kee trick"  raised  a  laugh  among  our  im- 
pecunious Rebs,  and  the  lieutenant,  who  was 
just  out  of  a  Northern  prison,  and  very  short 
of  funds,  thanked  him  for  the  lesson  and  de- 
clared he  meant  to  profit  by  it  the  next  chance 
he  got.  The  newcomer  proved  to  be  a  very 
amusing  character,  and  we  nicknamed  him 
"Sam  Weller,"  on  account  of  his  shrewdness 
and  rough-and-ready  wit.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  coarse,  homemade  suit,  but  was  evi- 
dently something  of  a  dandy,  as  his  shirt 
front  sported  a  broad  cotton  ruffle  edged 
with  homemade  cotton  lace.  He  was  a  Rebel 
soldier  he  said:  "Went  in  at  the  fust  pop  and 
been  a-fightin'  ever  since,  till  the  Yankees 
caught  me  here,  home  on  furlough,  and 
wouldn't  turn  me  loose  till  I  had  took  their 
infernal  oath — ^beg  your  pardon,  ladies.  The 
jig's  pretty  nigh  up,  anjrway,  so  I  don't  reckon 
it'll  make  much  differ'nce." 

He  told  awful  tales  about  the  things  Sher- 
man's army  had  done;  it  made  my  blood 
boil,  and  when  the  captain  asked  him  if  some 
of  the  invaders  didn't  get  caught  themselves 
sometimes,  stragglers  and  the  like,  he  an- 
swered with  a  wink  that  said  more  than  words: 

"Yes;  our  folks  took  lots  of  prisoners; 
more'n'll  ever  be  heard  of  agin." 

"What  became  of  them?"  asked  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"Sent  'em  to  Macon,  double  quick,"  was 
the  laconic  reply.  "Got  'em  thar  in  less'n 
half  an  hour." 


"How  did  they  manage  it?"  continued  the 
lieutenant,  in  a  tone  that  showed  he  under- 
stood Sam's  metaphor. 

"Just  took  'em  out  in  the  woods  and  lost 
'em,"  he  replied  in  his  jerky ,  laconic  way.  "Ever 
heerd  o'  losing  men,  lady?"  he  added,  turning 
to  me,  with  an  air  of  grim  waggery  that  made 
my  flesh  creep,  for  after  all  Yankees  are  human 
beings,  though  they  don't  always  behave  like  it 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  have  heard  of  it,  but 
think  it  a  horrible  thing." 

"I  don't  b'lieve  in  losin'  'em  neither,  as  a 
gen'l  thing,"  he  went  on.  "I  don't  think  it's 
right  principal,  and  I  wouldn't  lose  one  myself, 
but  when  I  see  what  they  have  done  to  these 
people  round  here,  I  can't  blame  'em  for  losin' 
every  devil  of  'em  they  can  git  their  hands  on." 

"What  was  the  process  of  losing?"  asked 
the  captain.  "Did  they  manage  the  busi- 
ness with  firearms?" 

"Sometimes,  when  they  was  in  a  hurry," 
Mr.  Weller  explained,  with  that  horrible  grim 
irony  of  his  that  was  more  expressive  than 
the  bitterest  curses,  "the  guns  would  go  off 
an'  shoot  'em,  in  spite  of  all  that  our  folks 
could  do;  but  most  giner'ly,  they  took  the 
grapevine  road  in  the  fust  patch  of  woods 
they  come  to,  an'  soon  as  ever  they  got  in 
sight  of  a  tree  with  a  grapevine  on  it,  it's 
cur'ous  how  skeered  their  bosses  would  git. 
You  couldn't  keep  'em  from  runnin'  away, 
an'  they  never  run  fur  before  their  heads  was 
caught  in  a  grapevine,  and  they  would  stand 
thar  dancin'  on  nothin'  till  the  breath  left  their 
bodies.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  dancin' 
on  nothin'  before,  lady?"  turning  to  me. 

I  said  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  tell  it; 
even  an  enemy  was  entitled  to  protection 
when  a  prisoner  of  war. 

"But  these  fellows  wasn't  honorable  pris- 
oners of  war,  lady,"  said  the  sick  soldier; 
"they  were  robbers  and  house-burners,"  and 
I  couldn't  but  feel  there  was  something  in 
that  view  of  it.* 

*  In  justice  to  both  sides,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  class  of  prisoners  here  referred  to  were 
stragglers  and  freebooters  who  had  wandered  ofF  in 
search  of  plunder,  and  probably  got  no  worse  than 
they  deserved  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  victims  who  were,  naturally,  not  inclined 
to  view  the  expropriation  of  their  silver  and  jewelry 
in  the  light  of  a  "military  necessity."  There  were 
doubtless  many  brave  and  honorable  men  in  Sher- 
man's army  who  did  not  stoop  to  plunder,  and  did 
what  they  could  to  keep  war  from  being  the  "hell" 
their  commander  had  defined  it,  but  we  Georgians 
were  not  in  a  temper,  at  that  time,  to  discriminate. 

E.  F.  A, 
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About  three  miles  from  Sparta  we  struck 
the  "burnt  country,"  as  it  is  well  named, 
and  then  I  could  better  understand  the  des- 
peration of  the  people.  I  almost  felt  as  if  I 
should  like  to  help  hang  a  Yankee  myself. 
There  was  hardly  a  fence  left  standing  all 
the  way  from  Sparta  to  Gordon.  The  fields 
were  trampled  down  and  the  road  was  lined 
with  carcasses  of  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle  that 
the  invaders,  unable  either  to  consume  or  to 
carry  away  with  them,  had  wantonly  shot 
down  to  starve  out  the  people  and  prevent 
them  from  making  their  crops.  The  stench 
in  some  places  was  unbearable;  every  few 
hundred  yards  we  had  to  hold  our  noses  or 
stop  them  with  the  cologne  Mrs.  Elzey  had 
given  us,  and  it  proved  a  great  boon.  The 
dwellings  that  were  standing  all  showed  signs 
of  pillage,  and  on  every  plantation  we  saw 
the  charred  remains  of  the  gin  house  and 
packing  screw,  while  here  and  there,  lone 
chimney  stacks,  "Sherman's  Sentinels,"  told 
of  homes  laid  in  ashes.  Hayricks  and  fod- 
der stacks  were  demolished,  comcribs  were 
empty,  and  every  bale  of  cotton  that  could 
be  found  was  burned  by  the  invaders.  I  saw 
no  grain  of  any  sort  except  little  patches  they 
had  spilled  when  feeding  their  horses  and 
which  there  was  not  even  a  chicken  left  in 
the  country  to  eat.  A  bag  of  oats  might 
have  lain  anywhere  along  the  road  without 
danger  from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  though 
I  cannot  say  it  would  have  been  safe  from  the 
assaults  of  hungry  man.  Crowds  of  soldiers 
were  tramping  over  the  road  in  both  direc- 
tions; it  was  like  traveling  through  the  streets 
of  a  populous  town  all  day.  Nearly  all  were 
on  foot  and  I  saw  numbers  seated  on  the 
roadside  greedily  eating  raw  turnips,  meat 
skins,  parched  com — ^anything  they  could 
find,  even  picking  up  loose  grains  that  Sher- 
man's horses  had  left.  I  felt  tempted  to  stop 
and  empty  the  contents  of  our  own  provision 
baskets  into  their  laps,  but  the  dreadful  ac- 
counts that  were  given  by  the  people  coming 
from  that  direction,  of  the  state  of  the  country 
before  us,  made  prudence  triumph  over 
generosity. 

Our  next  halt  was  near  a  dilapidated  old 
house,  where  there  was  a  fine  well  of  water. 
The  Yankees  had  left  it,  I  suppose,  because 
they  could  not  carry  it  away.  Here  we  came 
up  with  a  wagon,  on  which  were  mounted 
several  of  the  people  we  had  seen  on  the  cars 
the  day  before.  They  stopped  to  exchange 
experiences,  offered  us  a  toddy,  and  brought 


water  to  drink  in  a  beautiful  calabash  gourd, 
with  a  handle  three  feet  long.  We  admired 
it  so  much  that  one  of  them  laughingly  pro- 
posed to  "capture"  it  for  us,  but  we  told  him 
we  didn't  care  to  imitate  Sherman's  manners. 

Before  crossing  the  Oconee  at  MiUedge- 
ville,  we  ascended  an  immense  hill,  from 
which  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  with 
Governor  Brown's  fortifications  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  river  rolling  at  our  feet. 
The  Yankees  had  burned  the  bridge,  so  we 
had  to  cross  on  a  ferry.  There  was  a  long 
train  of  vehicles  ahead  of  us,  and  it  was  nearly 
an  hour  before  our  turn  came,  so  we  had 
ample  time  to  look  about  us.  On  our  left 
was  a  field  where  thirty  thousand  Yankees 
had  camped  hardly  three  weeks  before.  It 
was  strewn  with  the  dibris  they  had  left  be- 
hind, and  the  poor  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  wandering  over  it,  seeking  for 
anything  they  could  find  to  eat.  We  were 
told  that  a  great  many  valuables  were  found 
there  at  first,  but  the  place  had  been  picked 
over  so  often  by  this  time  that  little  now  re- 
mained but  tufts  of  loose  cotton,  piles  of  half- 
rotted  grain,  and  the  carcasses  of  slaughtered 
animals.  Some  men  were  plowing  in  our 
part  of  the  field,  making  ready  for  next  year's 
crop. 

Night  closed  in  soon  after  we  left  Milledge- 
ville,  and  it  began  to  rain  in  earnest.  Then 
we  lost  the  road,  and  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  the  bride  dropped  her  parasol,  and 
we  had  to  stop  there  in  the  rain  and  look  for 
it.  A  new  silk  parasol  that  cost  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred  dollars  was  too  precious  to 
lose.  The  colonel  and  the  captain  went 
back  half  a  mile  to  get  a  torch,  and,  after  all, 
foimd  the  parasol  lying  right  under  her  feet  in 
the  body  of  the  wagon.  About  nine  o'clock 
we  reached  Scotsborough,  the  little  American 
"Cranford"  where  the  Butlers  used  to  have 
their  summer  home.  Like  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
delightful  little  borough,  it  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  aristocratic  widows  and  old  maids,  who 
rarely  had  their  quiet  lives  disturbed  by  any 
event  more  exciting  than  a  church  fair,  till 
Sherman's  army  marched  through  and  gave 
them  such  a  shoeing  up  that  it  will  serve  them 
with  something  to  talk  about  the  rest  of  their 
days.  Dr.  Shine  and  the  Texas  captain  had 
gone  ahead  of  the  wagon  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  our  accommodation.  The  night 
was  very  dismal,  and  when  we  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  little  inn,  and  saw  a  big  light- 
wood  fire  blazing  in  the  parlor  chimney,  I 
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thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  bright 
and  comfortable  before. 

When  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  landlady,  learned 
who  Metta  and  I  were,  she  fairly  hugged  us 
off  our  feet,  and  declared  that  Mrs.  Troup 
Butler's  sisters  were  welcome  to  her  house 
and  everything  in  it,  and  then  she  bustled 
off  with  her  daughter  Jenny  to  make  ready 
their  own  chamber  for  our  use.  She  could 
not  give  us  any  supper  because  the  Yankees 
had  taken  all  her  provisions,  but  she  brought 
out  a  jar  of  pickles  that  had  been  hidden  up 
the  chimney,  and  gave  us  the  use  of  her  din- 
ing-table  and  dishes — such  of  them  as  the 
Yankees  had  left — to  spread  our  lunch  on. 
While  Charles  and  Crockett,  the  servants  of 
Dr.  Shine  and  the  colonel,  were  unpacking 
our  baskets  in  the  dining-room,  all  our  party 
assembled  in  the  little  parlor,  the  colonel  was 
made  master  of  ceremonies,  and  a  general 
introduction  took  place.  The  Texas  captain 
gave  his  name  as  Jarman;  the  shabby  lieu- 
tenant in  the  war-worn  uniform — all  honor 
to  it — ^was  Mr.  Foster,  of  Florence,  Ala. ;  the 
Baltimorean  was  Captain  Mackall,  cousin  of 
the  commandant  at  Macon,  and  the  colonel 
himself  had  been  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  but  resigned  to  go  into  the 
army,  the  only  place  for  a  brave  man  in  these 
times.  So  we  all  knew  each  other  at  last  and 
had  a  good  laugh  together  over  the  secret 
curiosity  that  had  been  devouring  each  of  us 
about  our  traveling  companions  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  Presently  Crockett  an- 
nounced supper,  and  we  went  into  the  dining- 
room.  We  had  some  real  coffee,  a  luxury  we 
owed  the  bride,  but  there  was  only  one  spoon 
to  all  the  company,  so  she  arranged  that  she 
should  pour  out  the  coffee,  I  should  stir  each 
cup,  and  Mett  pass  them  to  the  guests,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  cup  was  made  sweeter 
"by  the  magic  of  three  pairs  of  hands." 
Then  Mrs.  Palmer's  jar  of  pickles  was 
brought  out  and  presented  with  a  httle  tab- 
leau scene  she  had  made  up  beforehand,  even 
coaching  me  as  to  the  pretty  speeches  I  was 
to  make.  I  felt  very  silly,  but  I  hoped  the 
others  were  too  hungry  to  notice. 

Mrs.  Palmer  had  contrived  to  spread  us  a 
scanty  breakfast  of  hot  waffles,  fresh  sausages, 
and  parched  wheat  coffee,  but  the  bride,  as 
is  the  way  of  brides,  was  so  long  in  getting 
ready,  that  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before 
we  started  on  our  journey.  It  had  stopped 
raining  by  this  time,  but  the  weather  was  so 
cold  and  cloudy  that  I  found  my  two  suits 


of  clothing  very  comfortable.  A  bitter  wind 
was  blowing,  and  on  all  sides  were  to  be  seen 
shattered  boughs  and  uprooted  trees,  effects 
of  the  past  night's  storm.  The  gentlemen 
had  had  all  the  baggage  placed  in  front,  and 
the  floor  of  the  wagon  covered  with  fodder 
where  we  could  sit  and  find  some  protection 
from  the  wind.  I  should  have  felt  tolerably 
comfortable  if  I  had  not  seen  that  Metta  was 
feeling  ill,  though  she  kept  up  her  spirits  and 
did  not  complain.  She  said  she  had  head- 
ache, and  I  noticed  that  her  face  was  covered 
with  ugly  red  splotches,  which  I  supposed 
were  caused  by  the  wind  chapping  her  skin. 
We  put  our  shawls  over  our  heads,  but  the 
wind  played  such  antics  with  them  that  they 
were  not  much  protection.  The  bride,  in- 
stead of  crouching  down  with  us,  mounted 
on  top  of  a  big  trunk,  the  coldest  place  she 
could  find,  and  cheered  us  with  the  comfort- 
ing announcement  that  she  was  going  to  have 
pneumonia.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  the 
big,  handsome  colonel  devoted  himself  to  her, 
and  I  half  suspect  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  her 
pneumonia  scare — at  least  we  heard  no  more 
of  it.  I  offered  her  some  of  our  brandy,  and 
the  doctor  made  her  a  toddy,  but  she  couldn't 
drink  it  because  it  was  grape  and  not  peach. 

About  noon  we  struck  the  Milledgeville 
and  Gordon  Railroad  near  a  station  which 
the  Yankees  had  burnt,  and  a  mill  near  by 
they  had  destroyed  also,  out  of  pure  malice, 
to  keep  the  poor  people  of  the  country  from 
getting  their  com  ground.  There  were  sev- 
eral crossroads  at  the  burnt  mill  and  we  took 
the  wrong  one,  and  got  into  somebody's  corn- 
field, whore  we  found  a  little  crib  whose  re- 
moteness seemed  to  have  protected  it  from 
the  greed  of  the  invaders.  We  were  about  to 
"press "  a  few  ears  for  our  own  hungry  mules, 
when  we  spied  the  owner  coming  across  the 
fields  and  waited  for  him  to  come  up.  The 
captain  asked  if  he  would  sell  us  a  little  prov- 
ender for  our  mules,  but  he  gave  us  such 
a  pitiful  account  of  the  plight  in  which  Sher- 
man had  left  him,  that  we  felt  as  mean  as  a 
lot  of  "chicken-stealing  dogs"  ourselves,  for 
having  thought  of  disturbing  his  property.  He 
was  very  polite,  and  walked  nearly  a  mile  in  the 
biting  wind  to  put  us  back  in  the  right  road. 

The  cold  and  wind  had  increased  so  that 
we  could  hardly  keep  our  seats,  but  the  roads 
improved  somewhat  as  we  advanced,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  country  was  beautiful  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  vandalism  of  war  had 
done  to  disfigure  its  fair  face.   Every  few  hun- 
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died  yards  we  crossed  beautiful,  clear  streams 
with  lujniriant  swamps  along  their  borders, 
gay  with  shining  evergreens  and  bright  win- 
ter berries.  But  when  we  struck  the  Central 
Railroad  at  Gordon,  the  desolation  was  more 
complete  than  anything  we  had  yet  seen. 

At  last  we  found  our  train  in  the  midst  of 
a  big  swamp,  and  crowds  of  people  waiting 
around  on  little  knolls  and  islands  till  the  cars 
should  be  opened.  Each  group  had  its  own 
fire  and  tents  were  improvised  out  of  shawls 
and  blankets,  so  that  the  scene  looked  like  a 
gypsy  camp.  There  was  a  great  scramble  to 
get  aboard,  and  we  were  all  crowded  into  a 
little  car  not  much  Mgger  than  an  ordinary 
omnibus.  Metta  and  I  were  again  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  soldier  boys  for  a  seat.  We 
had  about  the  best  one  in  the  car,  which  is 
not  sa)ring  much,  with  the  people  jostling 
and  pressing  against  us  from  the  crowded 
aisles,  but  as  we  had  only  sixteen  miles  to  go, 
we  thought  we  could  stand  it  with  a  good 
grace.  Metta's  indisposition  had  been  in- 
creasing all  day  and  she  was  now  so  ill  that  I 
was  seriously  imeasy,  but  all  I  could  do  was 
to  place  her  next  to  the  window,  where  she 
would  not  be  so  much  disturbed  by  the  crowd. 
We  steamed  along  smoothly  enough  for  an 
hour  or  so,  until  just  at  nightfall,  when  within 
two  miles  of  Macon,  the  train  suddenly 
stopped,  and  we  were  told  that  we  should 
have  to  spend  the  night  there  or  walk  to  town. 
The  bridge  over  Walnut  Creek,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  Stoneman's  raiders  last 
summer,  was  so  weakened  by  the  storm  of 
the  night  before  that  it  threatened  to  give 
way  at  any  moment,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  run  the  train  across.  We  were  all  in  de- 
spair. Metta  was  really  ill,  and  the  rest  of  us 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep,  be- 
sides being  half  famished  and  ravenous  for 
our  supper.  Our  provisions  were  completely 
exhausted;  the  j&ne  grape  brandy  mother  had 
put  in  the  basket  was  all  gone — ^looted,  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  servants — and  we  had  no  other 
medicine.  Metta  had  a  high  fever,  and  we 
both  spent  a  miserable  sleepless  night. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  before  our  transfer, 
consisting  of  an  engine  and  a  single  box  car, 
arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  trestle,  and 
as  it  had  to  be  unloaded  of  its  freight  for  Gor- 
don before  we  could  get  aboard,  it  was  nearly 
ten  when  we  reached  Macon.  But  as  soon 
as  the  train  was  heard  approaching,  we  were 
so  glad  to  get  out  of  the  prison  where  we  had 
spent  such  an  uncomfortable  night,  that  we 


inmiediately  put  on  our  wraps  and  began  to 
cross  the  tottering  trestle  on  foot.  It  was 
eighty  feet  high  and  half  a  mile  long,  over  a 
swamp  through  which  flowed  Walnut  Creek, 
now  swollen  to  a  torrent.  Part  of  the  floor- 
ing of  the  bridge  was  washed  downstream, 
and  our  only  foothold  was  a  narrow  plank 
hardly  wider  than  my  two  hands.  Captain 
Mackall  charged  himself  with  my  parceb, 
and  Mr.  Belisle  was  left  to  look  after  the 
trunks.  Strong-headed  men  walked  along 
the  sleepers  on  either  side  to  steady  anyone 
that  might  become  dizzy.  Just  behind  Met- 
ta, who  followed  the  captain  and  me,  hob- 
bled a  wounded  soldier  on  crutches,  and  be- 
hind him  came  Major  Bonham,  borne  on  the 
back  of  a  stout  negro  porter.  Last  of  all, 
came  porters  with  the  trunks,  and  it  is  a 
miracle  to  me  how  they  contrived  to  carry  such 
heavy  loads  over  that  dizzy,  tottering  height. 

Across  the  bridge  we  disposed  ourselves 
wherever  we  could  find  a  firm  spot — 2l  dry 
one  was  out  of  the  question.  When  Metta 
drew  off  her  veil  and  gloves,  I  was  terrified 
at  the  looks  of  her  hands  and  face.  We  were 
both  afraid  she  had  contracted  some  awful 
disease  in  that  dirty  car,  but  the  captain 
laughed  and  said  he  knew  all  about  army  dis- 
eases, and  thought  it  was  nothing  but  measles. 
When  we  got  to  Macon,  Dr.  Shine  further  re- 
lieved my  mind  by  assuring  me  it  was  a  mild 
case,  and  said  she  needed  only  a  few  days'  rest. 

We  reached  the  depot  just  ten  minutes  after 
the  southwestern  train  had  gone  out,  so  we 
went  to  the  Lanier  House,  and  I  at  once  sent 
Mr.  Belisle  for  Brother  Troup,  but  only  to 
learn  that  he  had  gone  on  the  very  train  we  had 
missed,  to  spend  Christmas  at  his  plantation. 

It  was  delightful  to  get  into  clean,  com- 
fortable quarters  at  the  Lanier  House.  Met- 
ta got  into  bed  and  went  right  off  to  sleep, 
and  I  lay  down  for  a  while,  but  was  so  often 
disturbed  by  friendly  messages  and  inquiries 
that  I  got  up  and  dressed  for  dinner.  I  put 
on  my  pretty  flowered  merino  that  had  been 
freshened  up  with  black  silk  ruchings  that 
completely  hid  the  worn  places,  and  the  waist 
made  over  with  Elizabethan  sleeves  so  that 
it  looked  almost  like  a  new  dress,  besides  be- 
ing very  becoming,  as  the  big  sleeves  helped 
out  my  figure  by  their  fullness.  I  frizzed  my 
hair  carefully  and  put  on  the  headdress  of  black 
velvet  ribbon  and  gold  braid  that  Cousin  Sallie 
Farley  gave  me.  I  think  I  must  have  looked 
nice,  because  I  heard  several  people  inquiring 
who  I  was  when  I  went  into  the  dining  room. 
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By  LEO  CRANE 


'HE  village  was  proud  of  Old 
Pierre,  but  there  were  times 
when  he  became  tiresome. 
There  should  be  an  end  to 
the  recitals  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  veterans. 
Ulysses  himself,  had  he  re- 
counted his  adventures  often  enough,  would 
have  been  a  bore.  Therefore,  when  Old 
Pierre  commenced:  "I  was  at  Lodi  when — " 
the  man  nearest  the  door  always  slipped  away. 
Old  Pierre  had  two  rare  anecdotes.  He 
would  lead  ofF  with  Lodi  and  end  with  the 
afFair  of  Austerlitz  and  the  cross.  Now, 
though  everyone  had  heard  of  Austerlitz, 
which  was  a  matter  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  the  village  was  familiar  with  every 
word  of  Old  Pierre's  famous  exploit,  no  one 
had  ever  seen  the  cross  itself.  There  was 
some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  elders  as  to 
whether  or  not  Old  Pierre  had  not  manu- 
factured it  as  a  j&tting  climax.  The  age  of 
the  man  justified  a  suspicion  as  to  the  story's 
truth.  All  that  was  known  of  Old  Pierre  was 
that  he  had  a  soldierly  bearing,  and  that  he 
had  lost  a  1^,  which  compelled  his  retire- 
ment to  the  little  house  at  the  end  of  the  village 
street,  that  he  possessed  two  excellent  stories 
well  worn  in  the  telling,  and  that  his  daughter 
was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  countryside. 
Marie  was  tall,  willowy,  and  fair.  There  was 
about  her  a  certain  grace  of  poise  which  kept 
the  best  of  the  young  men  at  a  respectful 
distance.  She  was  a  woman  to  be  deserved 
and  desired.  She  was  the  idol  of  Old  Pierre. 
But  the  veteran  of  Lodi  came  at  last  to  a 
bridge,  the  crossing  of  which  is  made  in 
silence  and  without  pomp.  Old  Pierre  ap- 
proached this  quiet  place  one  evening  in  the 
early  summer.  The  doctor  had  long  since 
rendered  his  verdict.  Hastily  were  the  closest 
friends  summoned  and  the  priest.  They 
assepibled  at  the  old  man's  bedside. 


"Nanon,"  he  called  feebly  to  a  middle-aged 
woman,  "I  give  my  treasure  into  your  hands. 
You  will  see  that  no  harm  befalls  Marie." 

Then  the  priest  gave  the  old  veteran  the  last 
sacrament,  and  he  wandered  ofF  into  a  period 
of  muttering,  only  half  conscious  of  those 
around  him.  About  sunset  he  suddenly  re- 
vived, and  with  a  seeming  fresh  strength, 
though  with  rapidly  failing  words,  directed 
that  they  bring  to  him  a  certain  drawer  from 
his  cabinet.  From  this  Old  Pierre  drew  out  a 
much  soiled  and  crinkled  ribbon. 

"  Marie,"  he  whispered.  As  she  knelt  at  his 
side  he  managed  to  place  this  ribbon  around 
her  neck.  From  it  swung  a  pendant  of  some 
sort.  Old  Pierre's  weakening  hand  slipped 
down  the  ribbon  and  closed  over  this  object. 

"The  emperor  said  to  me — he  said:  *Have 
you  a  child?'  he  said — 'Yes,'  I  said,  *a 
daughter.' — 'She  will  be  proud  of  you,'  he 
said — '  proud — ^like  France ' " 

No  one  of  them  slipped  out  at  the  door. 
This  was  the  last  telling.  Suddenly  Old 
Pierre  opened  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  his 
daughter,  said  distinctly:  "Marie!  you  will 
wear  it  always — "  and  his  hand  dropped 
down  from  her  breast,  uncovering  the  cross. 

Some  of  them  wanted  the  cross  buried  with 
him,  sapng  it  was  an  honor  and  that  the  dead 
should  bear  its  decoration.  But  Marie  kept 
it  inside  the  yoke  of  her  dress. 

When  a  year  had  rolled  around  and  sum- 
mer was  again  on  the  village,  the  memories  of 
this  prelude  had  dimmed  into  a  peaceful 
perspective,  and  the  gossips  began  to  whisper 
among  themselves  that  it  was  high  time  Marie, 
Old  Pierre's  daughter,  was  decently  married 
to  some  good  young  fellow.  There  was  not  a 
good  young  fellow  but  who  wanted  her,  for 
she  was  full  of  the  grace  of  simplicity  and  of 
sweet  beauty.  She  and  Nanon  lived  quiedy, 
their  lives  placid  and  serene,  in  the  litde 
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house  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  and  it 
seemed  they  bothered  about  no  one.  When 
suitors  boldly  sought  Marie,  civil  and  kind 
was  she  to  them,  but  no  one  of  them  earned 
her  kiss.    So,  two  years  slipped  away. 

While  life  in  the  village  was  rather  dull  at 
times,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  busy.  Bona- 
parte's star  had  climbed  the  farthest  skies. 
Emperor  he  was  of  the  French,  onmipotent, 
terrible,  and  glorious.  His  shadow  had 
lengthened  until  it  reached  across  the  world. 
The  glow  of  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  was  yet 
around  him,  an  iridescent  splendor.  No  one 
had  as  yet  dreamed  of  defeat. 

The  village  wherein  Nanon  and  Marie 
lived  was  just  off  the  highroad  of  this  glorious 
conquest.  Many  were  the  soldiers,  ofl5cers, 
couriers,  footmen,  and  horsemen  streaming 
through  it,  at  the  opening  of  the  fateful 
Russian  campaign.  Bonaparte  himself  had 
gone  through  its  single  street  in  his  great  road 
carriage,  and  Marie  had  seen  his  face  at  the 
window  as  he  passed.  It  was  a  stem,  im- 
mutable, yet  noble  face,  calm,  with  the 
majesty  of  the  law  upon  it.  The  eyes  were 
alight  with  destiny.  But  she  had  not  found 
the  face  absolutely  without  mercy.  And 
she  concluded  that  he  was  not  pitiless;  per- 
haps grand,  regal,  and  ambitious,  but  not 
ruthless,  for  there  was  a  touch  of  sorrow  in 
the  face  she  had  seen  at  the  carriage  win- 
dow. 

About  this  time  there  came  to  the  village 
a  young  ofi&cer.  He  was  covered  with  the 
grime  of  the  road,  and  needed  a  few  days'  rest. 
Permission  for  this  much-needed  repose  had 
been  granted  hin\  since  he  had  completed  a 
very  hard  ride  to  the  front  with  dispatches, 
and  this  was  his  return.  He  went  through 
the  village  seeking  a  place  of  accommodation. 
The  inn  was  filled  with  a  motley  collection  of 
fellows,  and  he  sought  quiet.  Then  he  came 
to  the  garden  of  the  last  house  in  the  village 
and  saw  a  girl.  Handsome  was  this  soldier 
who  had  carried  his  dispatches  in  a  way  to 
earn  the  respect  and  pleasure  of  his  superiors. 

"I  must  stop  here,"  he  said  to  himself, 
noting  the  beauty  of  the  girl.  An  old  woman 
came  to  the  door  of  the  house  and  stood  look- 
ing at  him.  "Madame,"  he  addressed  her 
pleasantly,  diplomatically,  "I  am  a  soldier." 

"We  have  seen  many  soldiers,"  observed 
the  woman,  dryly. 

"I  am  a  soldier  of  France,"  he  replied, 
with  some  tone  of  authority  in  his  voice. 

"A  soldier  of  France  is  always  welcome 


here,"  she  said,  "but  there  is  more  room  and 
better  accommodation  at  the  inn." 

"I  want  to  rest  quietly.  The  inn  is  filled 
with  drunkards  and  boasters  who  have  never 
fired  a  shot  or  smelled  powder.  I  thought  you 
might  have  the  means  to  help  me.  Haven't 
you  an  odd  comer?" 

"Scarcely — "  she  hesitated. 

But  then  the  girl  looked  up  from  the  flowers. 
Slowly  she  turned  to  see  the  soldier,  as  if  for 
the  first  time  she  had  noticed  him.  Her  large 
eyes  regarded  him  grandly,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  arrogant  manner  he  had  assumed  wilted. 

"We  can  manage  it  for  a  soldier  of  France, 
and  a  gentleman,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  Nanon, 
let  him  stay." 

So  the  thing  was  settled,  though  Nanon 
sighed. 

The  proposed  two  days'  stay  of  the  soldier 
crept  away  into  three  and  the  beginning  of 
four.  As  yet  he  had  had  no  chance  to  see  the 
girl  alone.  Always  was  this  grave-faced  old 
woman  close  by,  and  he  cursed  to  himself,  for 
the  girl  was  very  beautiful,  and  he  had  an  idea 
bom  of  some  little  experience  that  all  fine- 
looking  peasant  girls  appreciated  the  ad- 
vances of  equally  fine-looking  officers  who  had 
ridden  hard  and  fast  with  important  dis- 
patches. Then  came  an  opportunity  for 
speech  at  last.  It  was  morning  and  he  had 
been  loitering  before  the  house.  She  came 
out  to  the  road  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  start 
on  some  woodland  venture. 

"There  are  rough  soldiers  about,"  he  said 
to  her.    "Aren't  you  afraid  to  go  alone?" 

"Why  should  I  be  afraid?  They  are 
French  soldiers." 

"The  men  I  have  seen  are  apt  to  be  rough 
and  rude." 

"  I  am  not  going  far — "  she  hesitated,  look- 
ing into  the  basket  she  carried.  "  Only  to  the 
wood  for  ferns.  The  garden  is  getting  ragged 
and  we  need  ferns  for  the  church." 

"May  I  go  with  you,  mademoiselle?" 

"Do  you  think  you  would  care  to  look  for 
ferns?"  she  inquired,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to  help  you." 

So  he  walked  along  at  her  side.  They  had 
to  talk  of  something,  and  the  war  presented 
itself  as  an  ever-important  topic.  Naturally 
this  drew  forth  something  of  himself,  his  life, 
his  adventures.  This  young  French  ofi&cer 
was  not  loath  to  recite  his  modest  achieve- 
ments, though  in  truth  he  did  this  modestly. 

"Have  you  fought  in  battles?"  the  girl 
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asked  with  some  interest.  Often  had  she 
heard  her  father  speak  of  battles,  but  his  tales 
had  been  the  crude  and  uninteresting  stories 
of  the  ranks,  while  this  man's  words  were  of 
deeds  and  the  men  who  planned  them. 

"  Of  course  I  have  seen  fighting.  This  em- 
peror of  ours  does  not  give  one  much  rest." 

"He  is  wonderful ! "  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
reflecting  all  the  admiration  she  felt.  "Have 
you  seen  the  emperor?" 

There  came  a  momentary  temptation  to  the 
mind  of  the  young  soldier  to  hoax  this  village 
girl.  Why  not  relate  a  series  of  clever,  ex- 
citing, and  grandiloquent  adventures,  himself 
the  foremost  figure,  and  the  emperor  a 
shadow  at  command.  He  quite  began  to 
frame  the  first  sentence,  when  he  turned  to 
look  at  her.  Perhaps  there  was  something  in 
the  calm  sweetness  of  her  face,  for  the  words 
faltered  on  his  lips,  and  for  the  moment  he 
was  confused.  Then  he  commenced  again, 
anew,  his  words  evidencing  his  regret: 

"  Only  once  have  I  seen  him.  It  was  in  a 
rainstorm.  The  road  was  muddy  and  filled 
with  rivulets  of  water.  I  had  had  a  hard  ride 
that  day,  and  my  horse  was  weary  and  cov- 
ered with  slime.  Sloughing  along  we  came. 
Suddenly  I  observed  a  gteat  carriage  ahead. 
The  road  was  very  narrow  and  I  did  not  care 
to  lame  my  mount  by  going  into  the  ditch,  so 
I,  who  had  no  idea  this  was  the  emperor's 
carriage,  hallooed  for  the  driver  to  pull  his 
lumbering  old  rattlebox  aside.  He  was  some- 
what slow  in  performing  this  little  feat,  and  I 
called  out  that  important  news,  orders,  com- 
mands, and  the  French  army  were  all  waiting 
while  he  blocked  the  road,  and  so  on.  Then 
I  heard  a  voice,  commanding,  yet  pleasant, 
and  withal  a  voice  to  which  one  paid  heed: 

"*A  wet  day,  my  comrade.' 

"Then  I  saw  the  emperor.  I  made  the 
salute,  so — my  face  was  burning  in  spite  of  the 
rain.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  order 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  out  of  the  road. 

"I  could  see  that  his  face  was  weary,  care- 
worn, but  that  he  was  kind. 

"*What  is  your  mission  to-day? '  he  asked. 

"'Orders  for  the  officer  in  command  at 
Vigot,'  I  said. 

"  *  Success  to  him,  and  to  you,'  he  called  out, 
before  closing  the  carriage  window.  As  I 
saluted  again,  I  could  see  his  pale  face  like  an 
ivory  carving  against  the  dark  interior.  So — 
I  have  been  fighting  his  battles  for  two  years, 
and  that  is  all  I  have  seen  of  the  emperor." 

The  yoimg  soldier  laughed,  but  there  was 


some  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  merriment. 
She  looked  up  at  him  wonderingly. 

"I  saw  him — once,"  she  said.  "And  in 
the  same  way,  in  his  carriage  as  he  was  pass- 
ing. He  looked  my  way,  at  me — that  was 
all." 

"You  have  been  quite  as  fortunate  as  my- 
self, without  fighting,"  commented  the  man. 
For  a  few  moments  he  walked  on  without 
saying  more;  then  he  suddenly  broke  out 
petulantiy: 

"  War  is  a  jade  of  a  mistress !  I  had  hoped 
to  see  this  emperor  many  times  since  that 
day — ^to  hear  of  some  success  of  the  sort  he 
wished  me." 

"Why,  has  he  denied  you  anything?" 

"A  dangerous  service  called  me  here,  and 
there,  and — ^well,  I  performed  each  service. 
My  name  was  in  the  dispatches.  This  one 
and  that  one  thought  I  should  have  the  cross. 
I  had  hoped  for  some  recognition,  but  there 
was  none  for  me." 

"Did  you  deserve  the  cross?"  she  asked. 

"I  had  thought  so." 

They  entered  a  little  patch  of  wood,  follow- 
ing a  well-worn  path.  Now  the  trees  laced 
together  above  them  and  the  way  grew  dusky. 

"Does  it  mean  that  a  man  has  performed 
great  deeds  when  he  has  the  cross  to  show  ?" 
she  began,  seeking  to  continue  their  former 
conversation,  for  the  officer  had  grown  moody 
and  sOent.    He  hurried  into  some  explanation : 

"Very  great.  Every  soldier  longs  for  the 
cross,  you  know.  I  had  thought  I  had  earned 
it,  but  I  was  mistaken.  A  man  must  be 
worthy,  and  I  suppose  every  man  at  €ome 
time  or  other  thinks  himself  worthy.  Oh! 
war  is  a  deceitful  queen !  Let  us  be  happy  in 
the  midst  of  it " 

The  girl  started,  for  she  found  he  was  very 
near  to  her,  that  his  sleeve  touched  her 
shoulder,  that  his  arm  was  about  her.  She 
tried  to  elude  him,  her  eyes  showing  fear. 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  sweetheart,"  he  said, 
lightly.  "  Your  kiss  I  would  not  trade  for  the 
cross,  and  I  love  you " 

She  had  dropped  her  basket,  and  with  all 
her  strength  she  sought  to  prevent  his 
caresses. 

"You  are  a  soldier  without  honor,"  she 
cried. 

"I  love  you — I  love  you,"  he  replied,  kiss- 
ing her.  "Why,  do  not  be  frightened — ^you 
are  very  sweet,  and  I  love  you." 

Suddenly  she  felt  herself  released,  free,  and 
she  saw  him  wide-eyed,  almost  fearing.  There 
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was  a  supplication  in  his  face.  His  lips  moved 
in  silent  questions.  His  hand  had  caught  in 
the  ribbon  about  her  neck,  and  had  dragged 
from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  the  cross. 

"You — the  cross!"  he  gasped,  holding  the 
decoration  in  his  hand.  Then  he  dropped  it 
to  the  end  of  the  ribbon,  after  he  had  bent 
over  to  kiss  it.  She  saw  his  hands  were 
trembling,  his  lips  apart. 

"Mademoiselle,  forgive  me — "  he  said, 
stammering,  confused,  pale.  He  stepped  back 
two  paces  and  raised  his  hand  in  the  salute, 
even  as  he  had  saluted  his  emperor.  Then  he 
spun  about  and  left  her. 

When  Marie  reached  home,  Nanon  told  her 
of  the  soldier's  departure. 

"He  left  this  for  you,"  she  said.  Marie 
opened  the  folded  scrap  of  paper  and  read: 

Mademoiselle  of  the  Cross. 

I  beg  of  you  to  forgive  and  forget  one  who  has 
failed  to  show  respect  to  what  he  should  have  held 
sacred. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Mademoi- 
selle of  the  Cross  preserved  this  bit  of  paper 
very  carefully. 

Marie  could  not  forget  the  soldier.  She 
told  herself  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  a 
man  without  honor,  but  the  handsome  face  of 
him,  the  abject  misery  of  his  countenance  as 
he  had  saluted  her  that  morning  in  the  wood, 
she  could  not  banish.  So,^  as  the  months 
went  on,  and  the  salve  of  time  blotted  out 
many  little  details  of  that  day's  happenings, 
she  found  that  her  dreams  of  him  in- 
creased. Had  he  only  remained  a  little 
longer  to  prove  himself  truly  penitent,  she 
could  have  forgiven,  she  thought.  And  the 
cross  was  doubly  dear  to  her  now. 

Then  came  the  horrible  day  of  the  French 
defeat,  the  day  of  misery,  to  be  followed  by 
other  days  of  tumult  and  depression,  as  the 
news  of  the  Russian  campaign  filtered  its  way 
back  through  the  broken  lines.  France 
mourned  her  dead  and  her  bedraggled  glory. 
And  Marie  sobbed  more  than' once  for  the 
soldier  who  would  never  come  back  now, 
since  France  was  ruined  and  all  the  soldiers  of 
France  were  dead  in  the  Russian  wilderness. 

But  soon  the  remnants  of  the  once  grand 
army  came  straggling  back  along  the  high- 
roads, worn  out  by  the  demands  of  that  last 
awful  qampaign.  Some  of  them  struggled 
along  far  enough  to  see  French  soil,  there  to 
drop,  some  dying,  some  eagerly  wishing  for 


death,  now  that  France  was  dead.  But  soon 
they  revived  with  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
their  country.    The  emperor  lived. 

Into  all  the  faces  passing  through  her  vil- 
lage Marie  looked,  watching  for  the  soldier. 
He  will  have  the  cross  by  now,  she  told  her- 
self. And  then  she  would  feel  certain  of  his 
death,  as  the  faces  came  before  her  with 
never  one  that  could  even  be  imagined  to  be 
his.  But  ever  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
been  spared  as  these  others  were  spared  lived 
anew  in  her  breast,  and  she  watched  the  faces, 
worn,  tired  faces,  seamed  with  defeat  and 
bitterness,  lean  from  hunger,  whipped  in  the 
scars  of  the  wind,  and  sore  with  the  bites  of  the 
frost. 

One  day  Nanon  burst  into  their  living  room 
and  said,  breathlessly: 

"Do  you  remember  the  young  officer?" 

Marie's  face  became  white  as  the  wall. 

"He  is  here — ^in  the  village,"  said  Nanon. 

And  the  girl  gave  a  cry  of  great  joy. 

"But  he  i&  a  prisoner,"  continued  Nanon, 
sinking  into  a  chair. 

"A  prisoner — of  the  French?" 

"They  have  him — he  is  a  prisoner," 
Nanon  struggled  to  explain  between  painful 
breaths.  "  He — he  was  taken  by  his  own  men. 
They  say,  some  of  them,  that  he  will  be  shot. 
I  do  not  know  why,  since  some  say  he  was 
brave,  but  they  all  say  that  he  will  be  shot. 
And  they  are  waiting  for  the  emperor  to  give 
his  word  to  it — ^that  he  may  be  shot " 

Pale  and  trembling,  Marie  went  into  the 
street.  Going  to  the  inn,  she  asked  for  the 
officer  in  command.  After  some  delay,  she 
again  insisted  on  seeing  the  commandant,  and 
showed  to  the  aide  the  cross  she  wore.  This 
speedily  arranged  matters. 

"You  have  a  prisoner?"  she  asked  the 
officer. 

"Yes — he  is  to  be  executed,  if  the  emperor 
so  wishes." 

"With  what  is  he  charged?"  she  asked. 

"That  is  a  fine  point.  Some  declare  that 
he  attempted  desertion  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy;  others,  that  he  sought  to  help  a  skillful 
movement  of  the  retreat  with  the  troops  at  his 
command.  He  did  this  without  authority.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  case  for  him,  mademoi- 
selle." 

"I  wish  to  see  him." 

"That  is  impossible,  mademoiselle." 

A  moment  she  took  for  consideration. 
Then,  determined  by  her  pity  for  the  man, 
she  said: 
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"Where  is  the  emperor?    I  may  see  him." 

The  oflBcer  laughed. 

"I  suppose  he  is  in  Paris.  It  is  reported 
that  he  hurried  ahead  of  the  troops." 

"I  camiot  go  to  Paris,"  she  said,  almost  in 
tears. 

"There  is  no  time  left  to  you,  mademoiselle, 
since  we  expect  a  courier  in  the  night,  and, 
should  a  message  come,  the  young  officer  will 
be  free  to  rejoin  his  command,  or  else  will  be 
shot  at  sunrise.  There  would  not  have  been 
even  this  delay  were  it  not  for  a  little  aflFair 
in  which  he  figured  once  on  a  time.  His 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  dispatches  for 
excellent  service.  The  emperor  has  not  for- 
gotten this,  we  know.  It  was  thought  at  one 
time  he  should  have  the  cross,  but  failing 
that" — the  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders — 
"he  has  come  to  this." 

She  saw  in  the  man's  face  the  inexorable 
obedience,  the  blind  mechanism  of  the  martial 
law's  demand.  What  mattered  anything  to 
this  merciless  system,  wheel  within  wheel, 
moving  viciously.  A  man  more  or  less,  an 
atom,  after  the  decimation  of  an  army,  seemed 
even  to  her  a  foolish  quibble.  Marie  shud- 
dered, and  was  about  to  go,  when  a  cry  re- 
sounded through  the  street.  There  could  be 
heard  the  rumble  of  a  carriage.  She  saw  the 
size  of  this  vehicle,  and  recognized  it  as  that 
she  had  seen  long  ago  with  the  wondrous  face 
at  its  window. 

"  It  is  the  emperor,"  she  said. 

"Very  like  his  carriage  it  is,"  muttered  the 
officer. 

The  escort  of  cheering  men  halted  at  the 
inn  door.  A  man  descended  from  the  carriage 
and  entered  the  place,  walking  with  a  quick, 
nervous  step.  Scarcely  would  Marie  have 
recognized  this  to  be  the  same  face.  The 
misery  of  greatness  in  defeat  was  now  written 
all  over  it.  His  eyes  glowed  in  a  fever  of 
eternal  vigilance,  and  his  manner  was  of  the 
intensity  of  one  who  watches,  desires,  and  yet 
has  begun  to  fear  the  world.  A  guard  walked 
at  his  side.  Marie  stepped  forward.  The 
soldier  was  about  to  thrust  her  back,  when  the 
little  man  turned  nervously.  This  was  a  day 
of  petulance  with  him.  He  noticed  her,  prob- 
ably because  she  was  a  woman  and  pretty, 
probably  because  he  saw  the  faded  ribbon  and 
the   cross   upon   her   breast.    He   stopped. 
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Then  with  a  playful  gesture,  he  lifted  the 
cross,  and  with  it  held  in  his  fingers,  said: 

"What  right  have  you  to  this?" 
My  father  earned  it,"  she  answered. 
'What  right  have  you  to  wear  a  father's 
cross?" 

"  He  is  dead.  I  came  here  to  place  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  shot." 

"How!  What!  He  deserves  no  cross.  He 
deserted  his  post."  These  words  came 
crisply  and  decisively. 

"There  are  those  to  say  as  much  of  you, 
sire,"  she  replied. 

"What!  What!"  He  raised  his  eyes,  look- 
ing into  her  face  shrewdly. 

"This  man  desired  the  cross  of  France," 
she  went  on,  her  lips  almost  refusing  to  speak 
the  words,  but  her  courage  increasing,  goad- 
ing. "He  tried  many  times  to  earn  it.  No 
man,  sire,  ever  desired  the  cross  and  lived  to 
desert  his  country." 

The  little  man  shook  his  head  as  if  this 
pierced  him  with  its  truth. 

"Bring  in  the  prisoner,"  he  ordered, 
brusquely. 

Marie  felt  the  blood  in  her  grow  cold  at  the 
returning  tread  of  the  guard.  And  what 
manner  of  man  was  this  they  led?  Pale, 
haggard,  with  na  trace  of  his  once  debonair 
carriage,  no  remnant  of  his  hauteur.  He  had 
been  bowed  by  the  weight  of  waiting.  There 
was  on  his  forehead  a  scar,  half  healed. 

"A  grave  charge,"  greeted  the  emperor. 

"A  false  charge,"  said  the  prisoner,  looking 
about  him.  His  eyes  took  in  each  face, 
pausing  when  they  encountered  the  glance  of 
the  girl.  Stepping  to  the  side  of  Marie,  the 
emperor  lifted  again  the  cross  from  her  breast. 
The  prisoner's  face  flushed. 

"Had  I  the  man  who  earned  this,  I  could 
spare  you,"  said  the  emperor,  sternly.  "  You 
may  be  worthy  of  it  yet.  I  cannot  deny  the 
possibility.    You  are  free  to  go." 

Without  another  word  the  great  man  crossed 
the  room,  his  head  bowed  down,  the  handicap 
of  victories  weighting  him,  and  with  his  guard 
he  passed.  Marie  stood  a  moment,  facing 
the  man  she  had  sought  to  save. 

"We  have  room  at  home  for  a  soldier  of 
France— and  a  gentleman,"  she  said,  with  a 
pale  little  smile,  as  she  pinned  the  cross  upon 
his  breast. 
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iT  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
explain  in  the  beginning 
what  is  meant  by  the  title  of 
this  article  and  just  what 
kind  of  honor  is  meant.  I 
mean  that  small  personal 
honor  in  everyday  relations 
which  governs  the  business  world  of  men, 
without  which  business  could  not  go  on  on  the 
same  basis  it  now  does  throughout  the  coun- 
tries of  the  dviliz«d  world. 

There  is  an  unwritten  code  which  pre- 
scribes that  a  man  shall  keep  his  word;  that 
having  been  told  anything  under  the  seal  of 
confidence,  his  word  shaJl  be  permanently 
binding;  that  the  property  and  letters  of 
another  person  are  not  to  be  scrutinized  with 
a  curious  eye.  These  are  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary forms  of  honor,  on  which  is  built 
an  elaborate  structure  of  a  thousand  niceties 
of  conduct.  The  list  of  things  that  are  not 
done  by  a  gentleman  is  a  long  one;  the  list  of 
things  that  a  mere  common  or.garden  variety 
of  man  doesn't  do  is  a  long  one,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  so  subUe  in  its  variations. 

Until  a  little  while  ago,  if  I  had  been  asked 
the  question:  "Have  women  a  sense  of  hon- 
or?" I  should  have  replied  unhesitatingly: 
"Why,  of  course  they  have!"  If  I  had  been 
asked  further:  "As  great  a  sense  of  personal 
honor  as  men?"  without  stopping  to  think  I 
should  have  replied:  "Why,  more!" 

There  came  to  my  notice  a  little  series  of 
events  which  made  me  pause;  then,  as  my 
interest  in  the  subject  grew,  it  broadened  out 
more  and  more.  I  observed  among  the 
people  about  me  so  many  details  which, 
though  all  of  them  insignificant  in  themselves, 
piled  up  into  a  fairly  large  sum  of  evidence. 
How  conclusive  it  is  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge. 
My  interest  in  the  subject  began  while  I  was 
visiting  friends  of  mine.  We  were  discussing 
our  morning  papers  after  a  late  Sunday  break- 


fast, when  Betty,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  a 
pretty  girl  of  twenty,  dashed  into  the  room. 

"Do  you  know  what  Nan  has  done?"  she 
said.  Nan,  I  may  explain,  was  a  friend  of 
Betty's,  visiting  in  the  family.  "She's  looked 
all  through  my  bureau  drawers,  mamma — 
looked  through  every  one  of  them ! " 

"Through  your  bureau  drawers?"  asked 
my  friend.    "Why,  what  for?" 

"I  don't  know  what  for,"  said  Betty.  "I 
know  she  did  it," 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Betty's  mother.  "Sophie's  daughter,  too, 
brought  up  as  she's  been !  But,"  she  went  on, 
"  bureau  drawers  seem  to  have  a  fatal  fascina- 
tion for  some  people.  Don't  you  know  that 
your  Aunt  Eleanor  always  locks  all  the 
bureau  drawers  when  she's  going  to  have  a 
reception,  all  but  the  top  one,  and  she  puts  a 
towel  over  the  things  in  that,  and  leaves  on 
top  some  handkerchiefs  and  a  few  little  things 
that  might  be  wanted.  She  said  she  had  to. 
Why  do  you  suppose,  though,  Nancy  did 
this?" 

Mr.  Gilman  looked  up  from  his  paper. 

"I  suppose  she  did  it,"  he  said,  "just  for 
the  reason  that  the  other  women  look  through 
Eleanor's  drawers;  their  curiosity  is  stronger 
than  their  sense  of  honor.  It's  all  because 
women  haven't  any  standard  of  personal 
honor." 

We  exclaimed  at  that;  we  said  the  things 
most  women  would  under  the  circumstances. 
When  the  noise  of  battle  had  cleared  off  a 
little,  Martin  Gilman  went  on,  amiably: 

"It's  no  use  making  such  a  fuss  about  it. 
That  kind  of  honor  isn't  one  of  woman's 
virtues. .  I  don't  mean  all  men  have  it,  either; 
but,  if  they  belong  to  our  class  and  haven't  it, 
we  call  them  cads;  if  they  belong  to  another 
class  and  haven't  it,  they're  not  thought 
'square.'  A  man  can't  afford  not  to  have  a 
sense  of  honor;  a  woman  can:  that's  all.    I 
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don't  mean  that  men  are  better  than  women 
— ^they  just  have  their  own  vices.  Roughly 
speaking,  you  may  call  drunkenness  a  man's 
vice,  and  lack  of  honor  a  woman's  vice." 

**I'm  sure,"  Elizabeth  protested,  **  you're 
quite  wrong.  Think  how  men  graft.  You 
don't  call  grafting  honorable,  do  you?" 

"I  wasn't  talking,"  explained  Martin,  "of 
stealing.  But  when  you  come  to  grafting, 
I've  liown  plenty  of  women  grafters  in 
my  business.  Frequently  they  graft  from 
a  charitable  motive.  They  wouldn't  call  it 
grafting.  They'd  be  shocked  and  grieved  at 
the  name.     I  come  across  it  all  the  time." 

"That's  the  sort  of  vague  thing,"  Elizabeth 
protested, "  that  men  are  always  saying.  When 
you  ask  them  for  an  instance,  they  can't  give 
you  one.  They  make  wide  general  state- 
ments without  anything  to  back  them  up." 

"Well,  if  you  want  a  case  in  point,"  my 
friend's  husband  replied,  "I  can  tell  you  one 
that  happened  yesterday.  There  came  to  me 
some  women  who  wanted  me  to  give  some 
furniture  for  a  bazaar  for  charity.  It's  against 
the  rules  of  the  firm  to  give  anything  in  this 
way.  We  do  a  good  deal  of  donating  of  that 
kind — ^we've  a  certain  sum  set  aside  for  it — 
but  we  can't  give  promiscuously  to  every- 
thing. I  told  them  this,  politely.  Then 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear — oh,  delicately, 
very  delicately — and  it  was  hinted  to  me  that 
a  certain  lady  was  about  to  furnish  her  house, 
furnish  it  very  elaborately,  and  that  if  I  would 
*  cough  up,'  influence  would  be  exerted  that 
my  firm  should  get  the  contract." 

"Did  you  do  it?"  asked  Elizabeth. 

"Of  course  not!"  he  answered.  "I  can't 
exactly  be  bribed,  can  I,  to  break  the  rules  of 
the  firm?" 

"Was  it  a  very  big  contract?"  asked 
Elizabeth. 

"A  pretty  big  thing,  I  guess,"  he  replied, 
negligently. 

"  Well,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  don't  see,  if  you 
give  to  some  things " 

"You  think  I  ought  to  have  done  it?"  he 
said. 

Elizabeth  hasn't  been  married  to  her  hus- 
band for  over  twenty  years  for  nothing,  and 
she  wouldn't  commit  herself. 

"Look  here,"  said  her  husband,  "I'm  the 
head  of  this  firm,  and  I've  laid  down  certain 
rules  which  in  the  long  run  are  for  the  good  of 
the  firm,  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  bribed  by 
anyone  to  break  them.  Thnt  isn't  the  end  of 
the  story,  either.    They     .mted  this  dona- 


tion from  me  badly.  They  had  planned  for 
it.  Nobody  else  makes  the  same  sort  of 
things  we  do,  and  selling  only  wholesale, 
they're  expensive  in  the  market.  After  they 
had  tried  to  bribe,  they  tried  bullying.  One 
dressy  lady — ^they  sent  them  by  relays,  three 
instalments,  from  the  church — ^was  quite 
disagreeable.  They  had  saved  her  for  the  last 
card.  Her  husband  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  furnishing  of  some  pretty  big  things, 
and  she  wanted  me  to  think  that  some  con- 
tracts not  yet  signed  might  be  canceled  if  I 
didn't  look  out.  It  was  handed  out  to  me 
very  politely  of  course." 

"Who  was  she?"  asked  Elizabeth. 

Martin  smiled  the  irritating  smile  of  a 
husband,  and  seeing  she'd  lost  the  trick, 
Elizabeth  retracted  hastilv: 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  don't  think  it  would  be 
honorable  of  you  to  tell." 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  Betty,  "that 
people  have  a  right  to  go  around  and  ask  for 
contributions  for  charitable  objects?  How 
would  they  get  any  if  they  didn't  ask?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Betty,"  said  her  father,  with 
more  gravity  than  before,  "I  think  that's  all 
right;  but  just  what  I  don't  think 's  square  is 
when  a  woman  brings  any  pressure  to  bear, 
when  she  uses  her  influence  or  position  or 
money  to  make  a  business  firm  contribute 
what  it  would  not  have  done  if  she  had  not  had 
any  of  these  things  to  offer.  That's  what  I 
call  grafting,  in  plain  terms.  And,"  he  went 
on,  "I  don't  think  it  was  nice  of  you  to  come 
rushing  in  here  to  tell  what  Nan  had  done. 
I  think  you  ought  to  have  told  your  mother  in 
private.    Nan's  your  guest." 

Betty  blushed. 

"  Cousin  Susan's  like  one  of  the  family,"  she 
argued. 

"Nan  might  have  heard  you,  anyway," 
said  Elizabeth.  « 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Betty,  "she's  gone  to  church. 
And  I  don't  think,  anyway,  papa,  that  it 
made  any  difference,  my  telling." 

But  Martin  had  had  his  share  of  vurtuous 
conversation,  and  retired  behind  the  barrier 
of  the  morning  paper,  feeling,  I  have  no  doubt, 
mighty  superior;  for  men  and  women  have 
little  charity  for  each  other's  vices,  and  there 
is  no  time  when  either  one  sails  to  a  pinnacle 
of  virtue  on  surer  wings  than  when  discussing 
the  other's  shortcomings,  though  as  a  rule  I 
notice  it  is  women  who  soar  most  frequently. 

In  spite  of  being  irritated  by  Martin's 
superior  manner,  I  thought  the  little  scene 
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over  afterwards.  There  is  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  women  are,  as  a  sex, 
nobler,  more  moral,  and  better  than  men,  a 
finer  article  in  every  way.  Without  going  into 
the  matter  much,  I  had  vaguely  agreed  with 
the  popular  theory.  I  know  that  every  little 
while  a  scientific  book  is  written  which  shows 
one  that  the  scales  don't  tip  so  heavily  toward 
the  balance  of  woman's  virtue.  Every  little 
while  we  have  it  brought  to  our  notice  again 
that  we  have  never  counted  in  the  world  of 
art  or  invention;  but  I  had  always,  as  I  said, 
had  an  unthought-out  belief  that  in  a  number 
of  larger  virtues  and  in  many  of  the  minor 
ones — ^honor  for  instance — ^we  deserve  the 
crown. 

I  happened,  in  the  next  few  days,  to  have 
occasion  to  talk  with  a  tenement-house  com- 
missioner, a  twinkling-eyed  old  Irishman. 

"Women's  all  right,"  he  said,  "as  tene- 
ment-house inspectors.  They  do  all  they 
knows.  Women  don't  know  nothing  about 
plumbing — 'ain't  natural  they  should — and 
sometimes  they're  stupid;  but  all  they  do  see, 
they  tell  straight.  They  don't  shut  the  eye 
and  shove  the  ten-dollar  bill  in  their  pockets. 
No,  ma'am,  women  inspectors  is  all  right." 

I  gathered  not  a  little  similar  testimony 
for  my  own  private  amusement  concerning 
women  in  positions  of  public  trust.  That 
they  did  "till  they  knew"  and  did  not  shove 
away  ten-dollar  bills  for  not  performing  their 
duties  was  a  general  testimony.  I  also  hap- 
pened to  have  a  talk  with  a  conductor  on  one 
of  the  suburban  trains,  on  the  subject  of 
women  trying  to  beat  their  fares. 

"It's  the  men  that  beats  them,"  he  said. 
"Now  and  then  a  woman'U  try,  but  she  gets 
rattled  generally.  It's  the  men  that's  the 
cool  hands." 

I  brought  the  question  up  not  long  after 
with  an  old  judge,  a  kind  old  man  who  had 
long  years  of  experience  in  the  devious  ways 
in  which  human  nature  expresses  itself.  The 
talk  fell  upon  the  subject  of  women  as  wit- 
nesses. 

"Rarely,"  he  said,  "have  I  pushed  women 
into  a  comer  in  cross-questioning  as  I  would  a 
man,  because  I  learned  early  in  my  experience 
that  almost  all  women  would  inevitably  per- 
jure themselves." 

I  asked  him  if  this  applied  to  women  of  all 
classes. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "few  women  can  be 
trusted  to  tell  the  truth.  When  they  come  on 
the  witness  stand,  they  have  something  that 


they  want  to  prove,  something  they  want  to 
hold  back,  or  else  they  want  to  state  more  than 
the  truth." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  by  that  that  women 
haven't  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
toward  telling  the  facts  of  the  case  the  way  the 
average  man  has?  That  women,  in  fact, 
have  no  exact  sense  of  honor.  Still  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  another  side  to  the  case." 

I  told  him  the  story  of  the  tenement-house 
inspectors,  and  the  other  things  that  have 
come  to  my  notice.     He  thought  it  over. 

"I  think,"  he  told  me  at  last,  "that  most  of 
these  imperfect  women  witnesses  whom  I  have 
noticed  would  have  been  able  to  justify  them- 
selves perfectly  for  their  lack  of  truth  telling. 
They  would  have  all  felt  their  lies  were  told 
for  some  exemplary  reason.  They  "felt  in- 
side themselves"  that  the  accused  was  in- 
nocent, and  they  were  willing  to  lie  to  prove 
he  was,  or  they  "felt"  that  the  accused  was 
guilty,  that  he  had  wronged  some  innocent 
person,  and  they  were  willing  to  stretch  the 
truth  or  misrepresent  it,  so  justice  might  be 
done.  In  no  case  did  they  regard  themselves 
as  simply  truth-telling  machines,  who  were 
there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  facts  as 
they  had  seen  them. 

"Women,"  he  went  on,  "as  I  have  seen 
them,  will  always  prove  to  you  at  length  how 
they  were  perfectly  justified  in  having  pur- 
sued the  course  which  they  did.  I  have  had 
women  come  up  'drunk  and  disorderly'  who 
would  be  glad  to  tell  you,  if  you  would  let 
them,  a  long  story  as  to  how  it  was  some 
other  person's  fault  that  they  took  to  drink. 
The  idea  that  women  are  morally  superior 
to  men  is  ingrained  in  them,  and  they  like  to 
keep  up  this  appearance  even  to  themselves, 
so  they  begin  by  not  telling  themselves  the 
truth  as  to  why  they  have  done  anything  that 
they  should  not;  that  is  why  they  can  perjure 
themselves  and  not  call  it  a  lie.  On  the 
other  hand,  taking  a  bribe  is  a  concrete  thing. 
The  woman  most  accustomed  to  justify  her- 
self high-mindedly  for  small  dishonorable 
acts  could  not  find  another  name  by  which  a 
bribe  would  smell  sweet;  the  fact  stares  you 
large  in  the  face;  when  you  beat  your  fare, 
you  beat  your  fare.  I  knew  one  woman, 
however,  who  told  me  frankly  she  beat  her 
fare  whenever  she  could,  because,  she  said, 
the  company  was  treating  the  public  badly, 
and  she  seemed  to  feel,  therefore,  that  beating 
her  fare  was  a  noble  act.  If  women  could  be 
led  gently  to  the  feeling  that  beating  fares  was 
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in  reality  giving  back  in  part  to  the  people 
what  the  railways  have  stolen  from  them,  we 
should  soon  have  them  riding  free  whenever 
they  could. 

"In  the  old  days  of  railroad  passes,"  he 
continued,  "the  tricks  to  which  many  a  pure 
mother  of  a  family  resorted  to  get  one  were 
astonishing.  Every  congressman  knows  what 
unscrupulous  lobbyists  women  are.  They'll 
use  everything  that  they  have,  from  the 
frank  feminine  appeal  to  their  poverty,  in 
^rder  to  accomplish  their  ends;  they  will  do  it 
all  with  a  cheerful  nalveii.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  point  out  to  them  that  their  procedure  has 
any  element  of  crookedness  in  it.  A  man,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  knows  when  he  is  crooked; 
he  will  admit  to  himself  that  he  is  'working 
for  his  own  pocket  all  the  time.'  But  women 
are  far  too  high-minded  to  admit,  even  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms  with  the  dodr 
shut,  that  their  acts  are  anything  but  com- 
mendable, and  if  not  commendable,  then 
justifiable." 

**  I  think  you  put  it  a  little  strongly,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

"Would  you  leave  your  private  letters 
around  in  the  houses  of  most  of  your  friends  ?  " 
asked  he,  suddenly,  "especially  among  your 
relatives?" 

"I  confess  I  wouldn't,"  I  admitted. 

"Don't  you  know  many  a  woman  who 
reads  her  daughter's  correspondence  under 
the  plea  that  it  is  her  business  as  a  mother  of  a 
family  to  know  what's  going  on?" 

I  did;  and  I  know  women  who  read  their 
servants'  letters  for  the  same  reason. 

"Well,"  said  the  judge,  "a  woman  reads 
her  daughter's  letters  so  that  she  may  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  her  child;  she  may  also 
read  her  son's  letters  for  the  same  end,  and 
from  this  to  her  husband's  private  papers  is 
only  a  step.  Why,"  he  said,  "in  any  case  in 
court  where  there  are  letters  involved,  it 
comes  out  over  and  over  again  that  these 
letters  have  been  tampered  with.  And  there 
is  always  some  exemplary  reason  why  the 
letters  should  have  been  read.  A  man 
doesn't  read  letters  not  belonging  to  him 
without  knowing  it's  a  dirty  trick.  That's 
what  it  is,  under  any  circumstances;  there 
may  be  cases  where  a  dirty  trick  is  justifiable, 
but  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let's  call  it  by  its 
right  name. 

"I  think,"  he  concluded,  "that  all  this 
lack  of  small  personal  honor  that  we  have 
been  discussing  in  women  finds  its  root  in  the 


fact  that  women  do  not  tell  themselves  the 
truth  about  themselves.  No  one  has  ever 
made  them.  A  man.  from  the  schoolroom 
up,  is  forced  to  look  his  own  mean  acts  in  the 
face.  If  he  won't  do  it,  his  fellows  will  make 
him;  but  there  is  no  such  salutary  training  in 
the  education  of  women.  Quite  the  contrary. 
They  are  bred  to  think  themselves,  just 
because  they  are  women,  intrinsically  better 
than  men,  and  this  is  what  starts  the  long 
process  of  self-deceit." 

I  sorted  out  my  evidence.  It  was  a  pretty 
long  list  of  indictments.  I  had  been  brought 
to  see  women  grafting  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, perjuring  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  using  what  we  euphemistically  call 
"the  feminine  appeal"  for  gaining  their  ends 
in  politics  and  in  business,  using  unscrupulous- 
ly their  influence  or  position  to  further  their 
own  personal  ends  or  the  ends  of  their  friends; 
and  all  with  a  beautiful  simplicity.  I  had 
to  admit  their  lack  of  honor  in  regard  to  letters, 
and  now  I  came  to  think  of  it,  there  were  other 
things  I  had  to  admit.  It  had  happened  to 
me  many  times  in  my  Hfe  that  I  had  had 
friends  come  to  me,  religious  women  of  ex- 
alted piety,  who  had  betrayed  the  trust  that 
their  friends  had  placed  in  them,  and  repeated 
things  they  should  not  have  repeated,  because 
they  felt  that  it  was  their  "duty  "  to  let  me  know 
what  was  going  on.  In  the  man  worid,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  if  a  man  gives  his  promise  to 
another  man  to  keep  his  confidence  on  a 
certain  subject,  this  promise  is  considered 
binding  beyond  the  time  of  friendship.  There 
are  women  who  will  keep  their  friends'  se- 
crets, but  let  the  friendship  cease  and  the 
secrets  given  to  their  trust  are  anyone's  prop- 
erty. 

I  recalled  only  too  clearly  a  little  family 
tragedy  of  which  I  happened  to  be  the  witness. 
The  brother  had  told  his  sister  certain  facts 
of  his  life.  He  wanted  her  advice.  They 
quarreled,  and  the  sister  immediately  told  the 
mother  and  father  all  about  it.  She  had  long 
felt  it  her  duty  to  do  so,  she  said;  in  fact,  she 
seemed  to  think  that  her  better  nature  had 
struggled  with  her  all  along  to  make  her  tell 
the  scrapes  the  boy  was  getting  into.  As  soon 
as  they  quarreled,  the  better  nature  triumphed, 
and  she  told  everything,  andmade  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  doing  it. 

I  know  many  women  who  automatically 
pump  their  servants  who  come  from  some 
friend's  home.  They  do  it  without  knowing 
what  they  have  done.     If  one  were  to  accuse 
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them  of  gossiping  with  the  servants,  they 
would  deny  it  indignantly.  I  have  bad  a 
woman  take  down  a  telephone  receiver  and 
listen  unperturbed  in  my  presence.  Many 
a  woman  who  will  scorn  to  listen  at  a  key- 
bole  bas  no  sucb  scruples  in  regard  to  a  tele- 
phone. 

I  have  a  relative  who  is  a  country  doctor. 
There  is  one  single  telephone  wire  between 
him  and  a  little  viUage  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  away.  All  the  houses  in  the  whole 
community  give  on  that  wire.  When  he 
was  called  up  from  any  of  the  houses  along 
this  line,  he  would  go  to  the  telephone  and 
say: 

"Now,  everybody  but  my  patient  put  up 
their  receivers."  For  well  he  kaevi  that  every 
woman  who  had  heard  the  doctor's  ring  had 
flown  to  the  telephone,  to  leam  who  was  sick 
and  why  and  how.    Next  he  would  say: 

"There  are  several  of  you  who  haven't  nmg 
off  yet.  Ring  off  now,  before  I  talk  to  my 
patient — there's  three  that  are  bstening  yet," 
be  would  pursue;  "  I  shall  tell  their  names  if  I 
don't  hear  the  clicks  of  the  receivers." 

He  would  wait  a  minute.  Then  he  would 
say: 


"  Anna  Smith,  put  your  receiver  up  so  I  can 
talk  to  my  patient." 
After  this  be  would  proceed. 

I  present  this  little  investigation  I  have 
made  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  say  that  all  women  are  lack- 
ing in  personal  honor,  or  that  all  men  abound 
in  it,  but  I  do  think  that  there  is  a  code  among 
men  which  does  not  exist — certainly  to  the 
same  extent — among  women,  and  wbere  men 
break  this  code  they  are  discredited  as  a 
woman  is  not.  From  my  own  personal  ex- 
periences, the  professional  women  who  have 
been  trained  with  men  share  the  man's  code 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  many  women  of 
equally  high  ideals  and  purity  of  life  who 
have  lived  only  in  their  own  homes,  cherish- 
ing the  notion  that  because  they  are  women 
their  acts  are  good. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  of  my  friend 
Martin  Gilman,  that  lack  of  honor  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  I  have  specified  is  a  woman's 
vice.  And  again,  I  must  agree  with  my 
friend  the  judge,  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
so  as  long  as  women  give  themselves  virtuous 
reasons  for  breach  of  confidence  of  every  kind. 


THE    GIRL   AT   THE    WINDOW 

By  JAMES   BARR 


N  the  boat  express,  fly- 
;  to  London   with   the 
isengers  of  the  Atlantic 
er   Aurora,    missed    the 
Ints    near    the    wayside 
tion  of  Thomholl,  Algar 
—  -vingstone  crawled 
through  the  window  of  his  third-class  com- 
partment, and  finding  no  one  seriously  in- 
jured and  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  wait, 
shoved  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  waited. 
Having  contemplated  the  wreck  for  a  time  he 
turned  to  a  fellow-passenger: 

"Hospitable  people  the  English.  I  didn't 
imagine  they  would  go  to  all  this  expense  to 
make  us  Americans  feel  at  home." 


Turning  from  the  wreck,  Livingstone's 
glance  lighted  upon  the  station  standing  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  Londonward,  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  tiny  red-brick  build- 
ing splashed  in  many  vivid  colors.  Without 
removing  his  hands  the  young  American 
strode  along  the  line  and  soon  stood  amoi^ 
the  flaming  flowers.  Wallflowers,  Nancy 
Pretty,  daisies  pink  and  white,  pansies,  hya- 
cinths, violets  were  all  about  him,  andLiving- 
stone  noticed  that  the  wild  primrose  and 
bluebell  crept  out  from  beneath  the  green 
hedge  and  ventured  down  to  meet  their  tame 
sisters,  as  wild  animals  steal  from  woods  to 
field  for  company.  Turning  to  survey  the 
station  he  found  the  deep  red  brick  support- 
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ing  yellow  jasmine,  while  at  one  comer  stood 
a  mighty  clump  of  lilac  in  fragrant  bloom 
and  at  another  a  laburnum  tree,  a  fountain  of 
living  gold.  Along  the  platform  were  placed 
tubs  each  holding  a  rosebush  destined  to  de- 
velop into  a  tiny  paradise  of  color. 

"This  beats  the  Dutch!"  muttered  Living- 
stone, gazing  about  him  in  ecstasy.  "This 
beats  the  Dutch!  I  have  three  wonders  to 
wonder.  First,  I  wonder  what  the  station- 
master  at  Sawdust  City,  Michigan,  would  say 
if  he  suddenly  found  himself  tending  this 
place?  Second,  I  wonder  what  eminent  bot- 
anist earns  eight  dollars  a  week  regulating 
traffic  here,  and  lastly,  I  wonder  what  a  Bald- 
win locomotive  would  do  if  it  came  around 
a  bend  and  suddenly  saw  these  flowers!  I 
wonder!" 

From  the  vantage-ground  of  the  platform 
Algar  Livingstone  surveyed  the  country 
round.  Great  chestnut  trees  held  aloft  myr- 
iad candles  to  light  them  from  the  sun,  on 
every  hand  were  laburnum  trees  raining  gold 
upon  the  green  grasses,  daisies  grew  in  scur- 
ries of  white,  and  buttercups  made  acres  look 
like  fields  of  beaten  gold.  A  white,  firm 
highway  wandered  between  thick,  fragrant 
hedges,  and  afar,  against  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  stood  the  batdemented  gray  tower  of  a 
church. 

"Now  this  is  what  I  have  read  of  in  many 
books  and  gazed  upon  in  many  pictures,  yet 
never  until  this  moment  realized.  Here  is 
rural  England.  Here  is  the  England  that 
cried  me  across  the  Atlantic.    Here  I  stay." 

His  ticket  said  "London,"  but  London  had 
waited  him  a  thousand  years.  Let  the  sprawl- 
ing metropolis  wait  a  little  longer.  Bricks 
and  mortar  or  this  land  of  colors  and  flowers? 
There  was  no  choice.    London  must  wait. 

Guided  by  that  practical  level-headedness 
which  distinguishes  artists  the  world  over, 
Algaf  Livingstone  traveled  with  nothing  more 
than  a  letter  of  credit  in  his  pocket  and  a  port- 
manteau in  his  hand.  One  half  the  bag 
contained  a  change  of  linen  and  utter  necessi- 
ties, the  other  half  water  colors,  brushes,  and 
blocks  of  Whatman  paper,  for  he  intended  to 
buy  his  oils  in  London.  The  portmanteau 
he  would  fish  out  of  the  compartment  in 
which  he  had  traveled,  and  he  would  swing 
off  along  that  white  highway  to  see  what  he 
should  see. 

At  the  moment  he  came  to  this  sudden 
resolution  and  when  on  the  point  of  quitting 
the  platform  to  seek  his  baggage  Algar  Living- 


stone's eye  was  attracted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  dogcart,  splintering  the  sunbeams  from 
its  spinm'ng  wheels.  A  girl  drove,  and  behind 
sat  a  precious  Tiger,  each  brass  button  of  him 
shining  like  a  miniature  sun,  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  just  touching  their  opposing  arms, 
and  his  elbows  squared  in  front  stiff  as  a 
curb  hawker's  tray.  Livingstone  took  the 
tiny  fellow  in  at  a  glance,  then,  turning  his 
attention  to  the  girl,  beheld  her  whip  'roimd 
from  the  road  and  bring  her  impatient  horse 
to  a  standstill  near  the  station  platform. 

''English  as  the  landscape!  Not  quite  so 
austere  as  I  expected,  yet  proud  and  certain  of 
herself!  By  George,  what  a  face!  What  a 
figure!    Whata^tV/!" 

Tiger  took  the  head  of  the  horse;  the  girl 
leaped  lightly  to  the  ground  and  came  straight 
to  the  American. 

"There's  been  an  accident?"  she  asked, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement. 

"I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  he 
answered,  quietly,  his  eyes  taking  in  each 
particular  of  her  rosy  face.  "There  has 
been  a  mechanical  misunderstanding." 

"A  what?"  she  asked,  for  an  English  girl  is 
not  on  the  outlook  for  a  pleasantry  at  the  first 
time  of  asking. 

"There's  been  a  lapse  in  the  continuity  of 
intention,  but  I  would  hesitate  to  dignify  it 
with  the  name  of  accident.  A  resistible 
force,  our  engine,  met  a  movable  body,  a 
switch,  and  each  is  thinking  it  over,  that's 
all." 

The  smile  upon  her  face  quickly  changed 
to  a  look  of  aristocratic  hauteur  approaching 
to  scorn.  This  look  should  have  wilted  ♦he 
artist  to  the  shriveled  state  of  a  leaf  in  Je- 
cember,  but  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
caused  him  to  smile  for  the  first  time  since  he 
crawled  out  of  the  car  window,  and  he  watched 
the  girl  abruptly  but  majestically  sweep  the 
length  of  the  platform,  leap  to  the  permanent 
way,  and  hurry  on  to  the  pathetic  train. 

"That's  the  first  face  I  shall  paint  in  Eng- 
land," he  vowed,  as  he  slowly  followed  to  the 
wreck. 

Already  the  guard  had  his  handbag  out  of 
the  compartment  and,  picking  it  up,  Algar 
Livingstone  walked  briskly  back  to  the  sta- 
tion, passed  in  front  of  the  spirited  animal 
attached  to  the  dogcart,  and  struck  out  for 
the  highroad. 

The  artist  had  taken  but  a  dozen  steps 
when  a  soimd  of  plunging  caused  him  to 
glance  over  his  shoulder.    The  next  instant 
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his  bag  went  flying  into  the  hedge  and  Liv- 
ingstone found  himself  in  the  vortex  of  a 
mad  struggle  with  a  horse  in  a  panic.  At  the 
first  grab  American  luck  favored  him  by  se- 
curing for  him  a  firm  grip  with  both  hands 
on  the  reins  immediately  behind  the  bit,  and 
there,  on  the  crunching  gravel  between  sta- 
tion and  road  man  and  beast  fought  out  a 
frantic  struggle.  Thrashed  about  from  side 
to  side,  seldom  finding  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  his  arms  at  every  jerk  threatening  to 
part  from  his  body,  Livingstone  remembered 
and  sympathized  with  the  poor  fellow  who 
had  hold  of  the  tiger's  tail.  The  dogcart 
swung  round  like  a  hammer  in  the  hands  of 
a  champion  thrower,  the  hard  gravel  was 
scarred  as  though  pawed  by  a  challenging 
bull,  and  a  smother  of  dust  enveloped  the 
well-matched  strugglers.  Grimly,  resolutely 
the  two  fought  out  a  panting  contest,  and  in 
the  end  the  greater  intelligence  won.  Seizing 
an  opportunity  Livingstone  clamped  his  right 
hand  firmly  on  the  animal's  nose,  shutting 
off  its  breath,  and  soon  after  the  horse  stood 
still,  trembling  and  sweating  at  every  pore. 
When  Livingstone  looked  about  him  there 
stood  Tiger  white  as  a  ghost. 

**  You're  a  useful  ornament,  now,  aren't 
you?"  said  the  American,  running  a  glance 
over  the  little  fellow.  "Next  time  you  take 
charge  of  this  nag  throw  him  down  and  sit 
on  his  head.  It  was  the  horse  vou  were  told 
to  watch,  not  the  train." 

The  moment  he  had  finished  dusting  his 
clothes  and  putting  his  collar  and  tie  to  rights 
Algar  Livingstone,  for  the  second  time,  came 
face  to  face  with  the  girl.  She  was  quite 
out  of  breath,  having  run  as  fast  as  her  feet 
would  carry  her,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
could  not  utter  a  word.    Then  she  said: 

"You  should  not  have  risked  yourself  so 
seriously,  really  you  should  not.  You  should 
have  let  him  go,  for  he  is  dangerous.  It  was 
awfully  plucky  of  you  to  fight  it  out  with  him." 

"It  was  nothing,"  Livingstone  replied, 
lightly.  "I  have  waltzed  with  a  worse 
partner." 

"Then  there's  little  wonder  that  dancing 
is  unpopular  with  men,"  she  laughed.  "I 
thank  you  so  much.  It  was  disgracefully 
careless  of  the  boy." 

She  darted  an  angry  glance  which  made 
Tiger  tremble  in  his  boots. 

"He's  had  a  lesson,  and  if  you  really  feel 
under  any  obligation  to  me  you  can  pay  it 
off  by  not  blaming  the  boy." 


Impulsively  the  girl  held  forth  her  liand. 

"Train  smash  and  bolting  horse!  You 
must  look  upon  England  as  .a  place  of  sudden 
calamities?"  she  said,  as  they  shook  hands. 

"The  calamities  have  led  only  to  pleasant- 
nesses," he  said,  gallantly;  and  she  was  gone. 

He  watched  her  drive  away.  The  horse 
at  once  made  a  sudden,  mad  plunge,  but  the 
girl  quickly  brought  it  to  its  senses  with  half 
a  dozen  square-shouldered,  sawing  tugs,  and 
before  girl,  horse,  and  Tiger  disappeared,  no 
doubt  remained  as  to  which  of  the  three  was 
master. 

"The  road  that  girl  travels  is  good  enough 
for  me,"  said  the  artist  as,  routing  out  his 
bag,  he  tramped  off. 

Along  the  hard,  clean  highway  Algar  Liv- 
ingstone tramped,  reveling  in  the  scenes, 
scents,  and  sounds  of  May  in  England,  and 
before  he  had  gone  much  more  than  a  mile 
he  came  upon  a  wayside  inn  recessed  from 
the  road  and  fronted  by  a  semicircle  of  green 
grass  across  which  a  string  of  white  geese 
waddled  and  gaggled.  The  place  looked  so 
wonderfully  Old  Worldish  to  the  artist's  New 
World  eyes  that  he  opened  his  portmanteau, 
sat  upon  it,  and  gazed  at  the  inn  in  wonder 
and  delight.  There  it  stood,  palpably  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  a  low,  rambling  collection 
of  red-brick  original  and  additions,  and  cling- 
ing to  its  walls  great  ropes  of  wistaria,  the 
blossoms  hanging  in  bewitching  tassels  of 
blended  mauves.  Between  the  door  and  a 
small  window,  whose  sashes  crisscrossed  the 
panes  into  tiny  diamonds,  swung  a  pictured 
sign — a  man  in  deadly  green  followed  by  a 
bright  red  dog — for  this  inn  was  known  as 
The  Green  Man.  The  artist  fell  in  love  with 
that  sign  and  the  window  and  the  majestic 
mstaria. 

"What  a  chance  that  window  offers  to  a 
modem  Gerard  Dou !  Why  not  be  the  mod- 
em Gerard?  By  George,  I'll  do  it.  Instead 
of  one  of  the  old  Dutchman's  ugly  Fraus  my 
girl  of  the  dogcart  shall  look  out  of  that 
window.  The  wistaria,  the  ancient  sign,  the 
laughing,  lovely  girl,  they  are  worth  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  paint.  I'll  do  it  this  very 
afternoon  as  ever  was." 

No  diamond -bedecked  clerk  confronted 
Livingstone  when  he  entered  this  hostelry. 
Instead,  in  the  low-ceilinged  parlor,  he  found 
a  landlord  so  great  of  bulk  that  the  puzzle 
was  how  he  managed  to  quit  or  enter  his  own 
inn.  The  request  for  a  room  rather  flabber- 
gasted the  honest  alehouseman,  but  after  a 
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momentous  confab  with  "The  Missis,"  a 
woman,  ponderous  as  her  spouse,  Algar  Liv- 
ingstone found  himself  shown  to  a  room  the 
ceiling  of  which  was  the  red-tiled  roof.  By 
keeping  to  the  center  of  the  room  he  discov- 
ered that  he  coidd  stand  upright,  for  then  his 
head  fitted  into  the  roof  peak.  The  artist 
lost  no  time  in  setting  to  upon  the  picture, 
and  working  hard  and  working  successfully 
he,  while  yet  the  light  shone  strong,  was  able 
to  lean  back  in  his  chair  and  metaphorically 
pat  himself  on  the  head.  In  his  water  color 
the  window  stood  open;  the  girl  of  the  dog- 
cart, her  lovely  arms  laid  along  the  sill,  leaned 
well  out,  her  laughing  eyes  set  upon  a  yokel 
who  swigged  ale  out  of  a  huge,  double- 
handled  pewter  pot.  Above  hung  the  great 
spikes  of  wistaria,  while  past  the  girl  one 
caught  a  glimpse  of  pewter  mugs  and  shining 
glasses.  Algar  Livingstone  vowed  he  had 
never  before  done  such  good  work. 

"New  faces,  new  scenes  are  tonic  to  an 
artist,"  he  confessed. 

The  innkeeper  was  delighted.  He  called 
"The  Missis,"  tipping  her  a  wink  bidding 
her  to  keep  her  own  counsel,  a  wink  that  the 
artist,  unfortunately  or  fortunately,  did  not 
see.  "The  Missis"  was  delighted.  The  de- 
light of  the  worthy  couple  delighted  the  ar- 
tist and  he  readily  consented  to  their  hanging 
the  picture  on  the  parlor  wall  until  such  time 
as  the  artist  moved  on.  This  done  Algar 
Livingstone  set  ofF  for  a  walk  along  a  coimtry 
lane. 

Eagerly  mine  host  watched  his  guest  out 
of  earshot,  then  clasped  his  two  fat  hands  on 
his  two  fat  sides  and  roared  a  roll  of  thick 
laughter.     *  *  The  Missis  "  joined. 

"If  the  old  Squire  caught  a  squint  of  it!" 
bellowed  the  alehouseman.  "If  the  old 
Squire  saw  his  daughter  handing  out  a  gallon 
o' ale  to  a 'ostler!  What  would 'e  say!  What 
would  'is  friends,  'is  teetotal  friends  say  I 
What  would  everybody  say!" 

The  thought  of  what  would  be  said  was 
altogether  too  much  for  the  innkeeper.  He 
sank  into  a  chair,  his  great  face'  pathetic  from 
suppressed  mirth. 

"  Is  it  a  accident  ?  "  asked  "  The  Missis." 

"A  accident?  Of  course  it's  a  accident. 
Do  you  think  'e  would  dare  put  Miss  Kath- 
erine  in  that  picture  if  'e  knowed  'er  family? 
Why,  old  Squire  'Olt  is  in  LondoA  this  blessed 
minute  taking  the  chair  at  the  great  tem- 
perance conference  and,,  and,  'is  daughter  is 
'ere  in  The  Green  Man  serving  out  beer  to 


'ostlers!    Of  course  it's  a  accident,  but  what 
a  accident." 

The  kitchen  drab  came  shuffling  in  for  a 
squint  at  Squire  Holt's  daughter.  "'Andin' 
out  ale,"  the  hostler  stood  before  the  picture 
and  rubbed  from  his  close-scraped  chin  the 
one  wrinkle  that  served  him  as  a  smile,  and, 
as  though  spread  by  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
news  flew.  All  that  evening  and  throughout 
the  next  day  The  Green  Man  was  a  focus 
point  for  a  perambulating  population.  Al- 
gar Livingstone  marveled  at  the  artistic  in- 
telligence possessed  by  agricultural  laborers 
and  rural  tradesmen.  Not  a  soul  of  them 
spoiled  sport  by  confessing  the  real  attrac- 
tion. 

It  was  early  afternoon  of  the  American's 
second  day  under  the  eaves  of  The  Green 
Man.  The  landlord  sat  in  all  his  glory, 
yea,  more  than  all  his  glory,  for  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  such  a  company  as  seldom 
graced  the  inn  parlor.  The  postmaster  him- 
self was  there,  having  furtively  slipped  in  by 
the  garden  gate  and  had  joined  the  black- 
smith, the  verger,  and  the  rest  of  them,  so  that 
the  room  reeked  blue  smoke  at  its  every 
chink.  And  there  hung  the  picture  of  The 
Girl  at  the  Window. 

On  a  sudden  the  door  was  thrust  open  and 
the  horrified  cronies  foimd  themselves  con- 
fronted by  the  last  man  on  earth  they  desired 
to  see,  Starr  Holt,  the  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
boxing,  fox-hunting,  sporting  son  of  the  tee- 
total Squire  Holt  of  Holt  Hall.  In  his  hand 
the  young  squire  carried  a  hunting  crop,  its 
handle  impatiently  rapping  against  his  right 
calf.  Every  soul  in  that  parlor  snatched 
pipe  from  mouth  and  got  upon  his  feeti 

A  few  seconds  the  young  squire  stood,  at- 
tuning his  eyes  to  the  dull  atmosphere,  then, 
having  singled  out  the  alehouseman,  he  de- 
manded: 

"Where's  the  pictxure?" 

The  landlord's  girth  wilted  several  inches 
as  he  pointed  the  stem  of  his  pipe  to  the  wall. 
Starr  Holt  kicked  a  chair  sprawling  out  of  his 
way,  then  strode  across  to  the  fatal  wall. 
5avagely  he  raised  the  crop  to  strike,  but  on 
a  sudden  held  his  hand.  A  long  time  he 
gazed  at  the  water  color,  gradually  shifting 
farther  back  as  his  eyes  grew  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom.  At  last  he  snatched 
the  painting  from  the  wall. 

"I  intended  to  destroy  this  impertinence; 
instead  I'll  confiscate  it.  Squire  Holt  will 
want  to  see  it.    Tell  that  Red  Indian  dauber 
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from  me  that  I  have  taken  his  picture;  more- 
over, that  if  I  set  eyes  on  him  hereabouts 
after  to-morrow  I'll  give  him  the  finest  dress- 
ing down  he  ever  had  for  the  liberty  he  has 
taken.     Tell  him  that  from  me." 

He  stalked  to  the  door,  then  whirled  upon 
the  landlord. 

"Bloor,  Squire  Holt  will  be  interested  to 
hear  of  your  patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts." 

Poor  Bloor  of  The  Green  Man  \  He  wrung 
his  fat  hands  and  rolled  his  eyes  over  the 
company,  searching  for  comfort  and  finding 
none,  for  All  knew  what  it  might  mean  to  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  the  folk  at  Holt  Hall. 
The  company  dispersed,  silent  as  mist  before 
the  sun. 

Returning  from  a  sketching  tramp  Algar 
Livingstone  met  the  hosder  standing  on  the 
inn  green. 

"Your  picture's  gone,  zur,"  said  the  man, 
genially. 

"Gone?" 

"  Yes,  zur.  Young  Squire  Holt  comes  and 
says  you  have  no  right  to  be  a-paintin'  here- 
abouts, and  he  seizes  the  picture  and  takes 
it  to  the  Hall  and  orders  you  to  clear  out, 


zur. 


» 


Remembrances  of  Tudor  days  flashed 
across  the  American's  mind,  and  he  flew  into 
as  effective  a  passion  as  was  to  be  found  in 
that  part  of  England. 

"He  seizes  my  picture,  does  he?  Whose 
reign  does  he  think  we're  living  in?" 

"Didn't  say,  zur." 

"A  one-cent  squireen  of  this  belated  bit  of 
the  Middle  Ages  confiscates  my  picture  and 
tells  me  to  clear  out,  does  he?  I  have  no 
right  to  paint  where  I  please,  haven't  I? 
We'll  see.    Where  is  this  Hall  ?  " 

"  A  bit  over  a  mile  along  there,  zur,"  pointed 
the  hostler. 

Livingstone  handed  his  sketchbook  and 
paint  box  to  the  fellow  and  without  entering 
the  inn  struck  off  for  the  Hall. 

Before  he  had  gone  a  mile  his  ignorance 
of  England  played  him  a  scurvy  trick.  He 
mistook  the  noble  vicarage  for  the  lordly 
Hall.  Coming  to  the  gates  of  a  broad-faced 
Elizabethan  house  of  proportions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  grounds,  the  artist 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  here  stood  the 
Hall  of  the  Holts.  Striding  to  the  door  he 
knocked  with  peremptory  distinctness.  Af- 
ter a  rather  long  wait  the  door  was  flung 
open  by  a  boy  in  buttons  with  a  face  as 
whimsical  as  a  monkey's. 


(< 


if 


"Where's  the  organ  grinder?"  demanded 
the  American  with  appalling  bluntness. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir?"  gasped  the  boy, 
so  genuinely  swept  off  his  feet  that  Living- 
stone repented. 

I  mean  is  the  owner  of  the  place  in?" 
Have  you  an  appointment,  sir?"  asked 
the  boy,  pulling  himself  together. 

"I  have,  and  an  important  one." 

The  boy  showed  the  artist  into  the  library, 
then  made  off  to  find  the  vicar,  an  aged  gen- 
tleman whose  family  had  held  the  living  for 
a  century  and  a  half  or  longer.  The  clergy- 
man dozed  in  his  summerhouse,  and  Buttons 
found  a  difficulty  in  making  him  understand 
that  a  caller  waited. 

Livingstone's  anger  was  too  great  to  allow 
of  him  sitting  down.  He  began  pacing  the 
room,  glancing  imseeingly  about  him.  On  a 
sudden  he  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a 
painting  over  the  mantelpiece.  A  white- 
wigged,  reverend  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth 
century  looked  down  upon  the  American 
with  stately,  serious  face.  At  the  second 
glance  Algar  Livingstone  recognized  the  di- 
vine touch  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  few 
moments  he  stood  in  open-mouthed  wonder- 
ment; then  there  flashed  across  his  brain  an 
idea. 

"I'U  do  it,"  he  exclaimed,  aloud.  "I'll  do 
it.  Here  is  a  picture  that  would  enhance  a 
national  and  create  any  other  gallery.  I'll 
take  it.  Picture  for  picture  is  fair  swapping. 
I  hope  the  squireen  will  appreciate  the  ex- 
change." 

Two  minutes  later  Algar  Livingstone  was 
striding  out  along  the  highway,  the  Sir  Joshua 
under  his  arm,  having  let  himself  out  of  the 
vicarage  unnoticed  while  Buttons  was  still 
assisting  the  aged  parson  to  his  feet. 

When  the  vicar  entered  the  library  with  a 
querulous,  "Well,  well,  what  is  it?"  for  he 
resented  disturbance  in  the  afternoon,  there 
was  no  response  to  his  query. 

"Boy,  boy,"  he  shouted,  beginning  to  peer 
about  him,  and  to  thrust  his  stick  into  dark 
comers.  "Boy,  boy,  where  did  you  put  the 
visitor?" 

Flabbergasted,  Buttons  dropped  into  the 
vernacular. 

"He's  did  a  bunk  I"  he  gasped,  then  notic- 
ing the  vacant  place  on  the  wall  he  added: 
"And  he's,  he's  pinched  the  old  guv'nor!" 

Not  until  he  had  run  his  wrinkled  palms 
over  the  wall  left  bare  by  the  removal  of  the 
painting  did  the  aged  owner  of  the  place 
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realize  that  in  truth  the  pride  of  his  life,  his 
grandfather's  portrait,  was  gone  from  the 
place  where  it  had  hung  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Scarlett  collapsed  into  his 
great  armchair  and  closed  his  eyes  to  numb 
the  pains  that  throbbed  in  his  brow.  The 
boy  in  buttons  first  alarmed  the  household, 
then  legged  it  for  the  rural  police  station 
faster  than  those  legs  had  ever  carried  him. 

"  I  wondered  what  was  the  Yankee's  little 
game,"  said  the  constable,  wisely.  "I  knew 
'e  was  up  to  somethink.  I  'ad  my  eye  on 
'im.  Fancy  a  man  coming  all  the  way  from 
America  to  paint  things  'ereabouts!  What's 
there  worth  painting 'ere?    Nothink." 

The  constable,  a  reservoir  of  deep,  dark 
wisdom,  mounted  his  bicycle  and  darted  off 
for  The  Green  Man  from  "information  re- 
ceived." Before  reaching  that  interesting 
hostelry  he  overtook  the  American,  catching 
him  red  handed.  There  and  then  the  con- 
stable "pinched"  Algar  Livingstone,  as  Al- 
gar  Livingstone  had  "pinched"  the  Sir 
Joshua. 

"If  a  squireen  can  confiscate  a  picture  I 
don't  see  why  I  can't  do  the  same,"  said  the 
indignant  artist. 

"You'll  get  arguing  that  point  with  their 
worships  all  in  good  time,"  answered  the 
self-complacent  policeman. 

To  the  station  marched  the  celebrated 
three,  the  constable,  the  American,  and  the  Sir 
Joshua.  The  last  was  carefully  hung  on 
the  wall  to  await  its  reverend  owner;  the  sec- 
ond was  carefully  locked  up  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  justices. 

When  Starr  Holt  reached  home  with  the 
confiscated  Girl  at  the  Window  he  found  Jiis 
sister  seated  in  the  old  garden,  thinking 
of  her  recent  adventure.  Dramatically,  the 
young  squire  confronted  her  with  the  picture. 

Katherine  sat  silent  in  front  of  her  own 
portrait,  and  as  she  gazed  upon  it  an  expres- 
sion of  keen  pleasure  stole  into  her  face. 
Presently  she  turned  an  inquiring  look  upon 
her  brother.  Instead  of  an  answer  she  re- 
ceived a  demand. 

"When  did  you  give  the  artist  fellow  this 
sitting?" 

Her  lack  of  anger  made  him  the  more 
angry. 

"I  gave  no  'artist  fellow'  a  sitting,"  she 
replied,  spiritedly. 

"This  is  plainly  you,"  he  continued,  point- 
ing with  the  hunting  crop.  "How  comes  it 
that  it  is  you?" 


His  tones  were  hectoring  and  she  resented. 

"How  comes  it?  That  I  cannot  say,  but 
this  I  can  and  do  say,  I  am  proud  to  be  there. 
It  is  a  glorious  water  color." 

"Every  sodden  toper  at  The  Green  Man 
agrees  with  you.  Between  drinks  this  pic- 
ture has  been  the  center  of  admiration  for 
the  last  two  davs." 

"Then  associate  me  with  the  topers  of 
The  Green  Man,  Their  admiration  does 
them  credit.  If  it  had  been  an  oleograph  of 
a  pugilist,  the  topers  might  have  found  them- 
selves in  association  with  another  member 
of  the  Holt  family." 

The  girl  spoke  with  frank  defiance.  She 
continued: 

"May  I  ask  how  it  comes  that  you  have 
possession  of  this  picture?" 

"You  may.  I  forcibly  confiscated  it, 
that's  how.  Moreover,  I  left  word  for  the 
impertinent  Yankee  dauber  that  if  I  clap 
eyes  on  him  in  this  district  after  to-morrow, 
I'll  break  his  thick  head  for  him." 

"  Yankee  ?  Was  this  painted  by  the  Amer- 
ican who  is  staying  at  The  Green  Man?^' 

"It  was." 

Then  Katherine  understood.  From  serv- 
ants' gossip  she  had  heard  that  the  young 
American  who  so  gallantly  held  her  horse 
at  the  station  was  putting  up  at  The  Green 
Man,  but  till  this  moment  she  had  not  learned 
that  he  was  an  artist.  She  saw  through  it 
all.  He  had  studied  her  face  and,  recollec- 
tion fresh  in  his  mind,  had  painted  her. 

"You- must  send  this  picture  back  instant- 
ly," she  said,  with  emphatic  determination. 
"What  treatment  for  a  stranger  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  a  Holt!  What  treatment  for 
an  artist!  Impertinent?  He  has  done  me 
honor,  and  if  it  can  be  managed  I  shall  buy 
this  picture  and  keep  it  as  a  precious  pos- 
session." 

"Katherine,  the  precious  possession  re- 
mains my  possession  until  father  returns 
from  London.  It  will  then  pass  into  his 
hands  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it.  I  shall 
not  return  it." 

Katherine  Holt  wasted  no  other  word. 
Ordering  out  the  dogcart,  she  drove  for  The 
Green  Man, 

"I  will  tender  the  artist  my  personal  apol- 
ogy. I  will  tell  him  how  much  I  admire  the 
picture  and  I  will  ask  him  to  take  no  action 
till  father  returns,  when  the  wrong  shall  be 
righted." 

Consternation!    Action   had   been   taken 
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and  reaction  followed.  The  artist  was  al- 
ready under  lock  and  key.  Others  had  not 
fathomed  the  American's  intentions  in  tak- 
ing the  vicar's  picture;  Katherine  divined  it 
instantly.  Turning  her  horse's  head  toward 
the  police  station,  she  called  to  the  animal: 
"Now  bolt  if  you  like." 

When  the  policeilian  beheld  the  lady  of 
Holt  Hall  bring  her  dogcart  to  a  standstill 
before  the  station  he  recognized  that  Fame, 
tardy  of  heel,  had  come  to  him  at  last.  The 
first  great  one  of  the  countryside  stood  anx- 
ious to  congratulate  him.  As  the  girl  en- 
tered the  police  station,  bobby  stood  at  stiff 
attention,  the  soul  of  Lecocq  shining  in  his 
eyes.  He  would  accept  his  laurels  with  be- 
coming modesty. 

Could  he  believe  his  eyes?  The  girl 
passed  him  by  with  not  so  much  as  one 
glance  of  recognition  and  confronted  the 
sergeant. 

"You  have  an  American  in  custody?"  she 
asked,  her  voice  trembling  with  ill-suppressed 
emotion. 

Yes,  Miss  Holt.    We  have  him  secure." 
A  great  mistake  has  been  made." 

The  sergeant  glanced  at  the  Sir  Joshua  on 
the  wall. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  about  the  vicar's 
picture,  but  I  also  know  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  a  deplorable  mistake,  rather  a  ridicu- 
lous accident.  Has  the  American  told  you 
how  he  came  to  take  the  painting?" 

"He  said  a  picture  had  been  taken  from 
him  and  he  returned  the  compliment;" 

"He  has  told  you  the  truth,  and  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  release  the  prisoner.  You 
have  the  power?  " 

"It  is  in  my  discretion  to  release  on  bail, 
yes,"  admitted  the  sergeant,  hesitatingly. 
"I  do  not  usually  exercise  that  discretion  in 
cases  of  theft." 

"Neither  do  I  usually  ask  you  to.  Now, 
do  I?  This  is  an  exceptional  case.  I  will 
furnish  bail  to  any  amount." 

"Bring  in  the  prisoner,"  curtly  commanded 
the  sergeant,  and  from  Lecocq  the  constable 
sank  to  plain  bobby.  His  soaring  hope  of 
distinction  fell  to  earth  like  a  stricken  eagle. 


(( 
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Forgetting,  for  the  first  time  in  his  official 
life,  to  answer  "  Yessir,"  he  stumped  off  and 
soon  returned  with  Algar  Livingstone,  who 
wondered  what  new  outrage  was  intended. 
The  artist  was  about  to  speak,  and  speak  to 
the  point,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  girl  of 
the  dogcart,  and  held  his  peace. 

"Miss  Holt  has  gone  bail  for  your  appear- 
ance when  called  upon,"  said  the  sergeant, 
quietly. 

Algar  Livingstone  turned  to  the  girl  and 
found  her  hand  held  forth  to  him  again. 

"You  held  my  frenzied  horse.  I  have 
taken  impetuous  justice  by  the  bit  for  you," 
she  said,  smilingly. 

"And  I  shall  not  bolt,"  he  answered,  his 
indignation  scattering  to  the  winds. 

"Thank  you,  sergeant."  The  girl  bowed, 
then,  turning,  led  the  way  to  the  dogcart  and 
jumped  up. 

"For  a  change  will  you  give  yourself  in 
charge  of  me?"  she  asked,  making  room  for 
the  artist. 

"There  are  limits  to  my  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  he  said,  swinging  himself  up 
beside  her. 

Chatting  with  great  animation,  and  laugh- 
ing heartily  now  and  then,  the  two  drove  to 
The  Green  Man.  Next  day  Squire  Holt, 
just  down  from  London,  looked  in  at  the 
inn,  an  unprecedented  condescension,  and 
the  same  evening  the  American's  baggage, 
that  one  precious  bag,  went  up  to  Holt  Hall 
and  was  deposited  in  a  large  well-lighted  room 
not  quite  so  near  the  roof  as  the  room  at  the 
inn. 

Two  months  later  and  Algar  Livingstone 
had  finished  the  portrait  in  oils  of  Katherine 
Holt,  which  attracted  great  attention  at  the 
next  year's  Royal  Academy,  and  within  the 
year  the  aged  and  Reverend  Mr.  Scarlett 
officiated  at  the  last  marriage  service  it  was 
destined  he  should  celebrate,  the  wedding  of 
Algar  Livingstone  to  Katherine  Holt.  And 
when  the  will  of  the  vicar  came  to  be  read, 
the  American  artist  found  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  portrait  by  the  immortal  Sir 
Joshua.  He  hung  it  over  against  The  Girl 
at  the  Window. 


THE    IMPOSSIBILITY   OF    LIVING 
ON   ANYTHING   A   YEAR 

By  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


N  nothing  a  year,  we  know 
it  is  possible  to  live,  pro- 
vided the  circumstances  are 
favorable  and  the  wit  to 
do  it  adequate.  Becky  and 
Rawdon  managed  it,  and 
a  famous  chapter  in  fiction 
tells  how.  In  the  newspapers,  from  time  to 
time,  we  read  marvelous  stories  of  its  being 
done,  and  hear  other  stories  that  the  papers 
don*t  get.  As  a  rule  the  stories  don't  end 
well,  either  those  we  read  or  those  we  hear; 
but  that  is  only  a  detail.  The  thing  can  be 
done,  sometimes  for  long  periods  of  time, 
and  the  living,  while  it  lasts,  may  be  very 
luxurious  and  expensive.  Very  commonly, 
indeed,  it  is  pyrotechnic;  a  rocket  flight,  ad- 
mired of  beholders:  sissssss — a  long  reach 
sk3rward;  boom!!! — a  glory  of  stars;  ahhhh!!! 
— and  somewhere  a  stick  falls  in  the  night, 
and  perhaps  a  reporter  picks  it  up. 

It  can  be  done,  but  it  is  not  quite  normal, 
and  therefore  not  a  very  important  subject 
for  thought.  The  great  mass  of  folks,  if  they 
live,  must  have  something  to  live  on;  and 
their  success,  complete  or  partial,  in  living 
on  what  they  have,  or  their  failure  to  do  it, 
is  among  the  vitally  important  concerns 
of  life:  immensely  important,  economically, 
morally,  spiritually,  every  way.  The  times 
have  been  good  and  now  are  bad.  What 
ails  them?  Mainly  this:  the  impossibility, 
demonstrated  by  the  practical  experience  of 
enormous  numbers  of  us  Americans,  let 
alone  residents  of  foreign  parts,  of  living  on 
anything  a  year.  We  have  all,  practically 
all,  had  something  a  year  to  live  on.  Many 
of  us  have  had  more  than  we  ever  had  before 
in  all  our  lives.  But  whether  we  have  had 
more  or  less,  a  much  too  large  proportion  of 
us  have  found  it  impossible  to  live  on  it. 


Consequently,  instead  of  accumulating  capi- 
tal we  have  accumulated  debts;  and  have 
gone  on  accumulating  them  until  the  other 
day — ^ahhh!!! — ^there  was  a  far-off  sound  in 
the  blue  empyrean,  and  something  dropped. 

Moralists  tell  us  that  we  human  creatures 
never  stand  still;  that  we  are  always  moving 
either  up  or  down,  getting  better  or  getting 
worse;  gaining  ground  heavenward,  or  pro- 
gressing the  other  way.  Cities  do  not  stand 
still.  Either  they  gain  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, or  they  fall  behind.  A  business,  we  are 
used  to  hear  it  said,  must  be  either  growing 
or  diminishing.  There  is  no  keeping  at  the 
same  point  in  business.  So  it  is,  I  dare  say, 
with  j)eople  and  their  incomes:  they  are 
either  spending  appreciably  more  than  they 
have,  or  saving  money.  Which  of  the  two 
it  is  depends  a  little  on  how  much  the  income 
is,  but  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  mind.  Thrift,  that  brilliant  virtue,  is  the 
condition,  become  chronic,  of  liking  money 
enough  better  than  other  objects  to  retain 
the  money,  and  get  along  without  the  other 
objects,  or  defer  their  acquisition.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  condition  are  such  details 
as  getting  along  without  superfluities,  and 
making  what  we  have  go  as  far  as  we  can. 
People  whose  minds  are  hard  set  on  thrift, 
save  at  almost  all  times,  and  under  almost  all 
circumstances,  and  And  their  pleasure  in  it; 
and  though  their  expenditures  increase,  very 
properly,  with  their  incomes,  their  margin  of 
savings  increases  still  more,  until,  so  progress- 
ing under  the  control  of  reason,  they  arrive  at 
last  at  the  ecstatic  condition  of  having  every- 
thing they  want  and  getting  richer  every  day. 

Of  course  there  are  hazards  about  this  way 
of  doing.  Over-enthusiasm  in  it  may  lead 
to  such  a  pinching  off  of  wants  in  the  bud 
that  not  enough  may  develop  to  make  life 
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interesting;  for  to  come  to  a  solvent  matur- 
ity without  wants  must  be  almost  as  annoy- 
ing as  to  arrive  at  old  age  without  any  children. 
This  is  liable  to  happen  to  people  of  ability, 
who,  starting  very  poor  and  economizing 
perforce  in  early  education,  grub  along  hard 
and  thriftily  and  ably  imtil  with  good  luck 
they  find  themselves  with  plenty  of  money 
but  an  aching  dearth  of  profitable  wants,  and 
too  old  and  set  in  habits  to  develop  some. 
Examples  of  this  miscalculation  are  not  rare, 
but  they  are  not  as  comforting  to  philosoph- 
ical observers  as  they  ought  to  be,  because 
the  victims,  being  disciplined  persons  and 
trained  in  a  hard  school,  usually  plod  along 
with  imconscious  stoicism,  either  ignorant 
that  anything  ails  them,  or  consoled  by  in- 
dulgence on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  of  the 
habit  of  acquisition  which  it  has  been  their 
life's  work  to  perfect. 

Thrift  may  overreach  itself,  but  it  usually 
happens  the  other  way.  It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  wants  that  is  overdone.  To  the 
majority  of  us,  as  day  after  day  we  look  first 
at  our  money  and  then  at  the  importunate 
desires  that  the  money  could  help  to  allay, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  desires  looks  better 
than  the  money.  It  is  not  at  all  that  we  are 
afraid  we  shall  not  develop  wants  enough  to 
make  our  old  age  happy,  for  when  we  worry 
about  our  declining  years  it  is  for  fear  we 
shall  be  in  the  poorhouse,  wanting  every- 
thing. If  having  ordinary  prudence  we  let 
go  of  money  that  we  ought  to  keep— of  all 
our  income  and  something  more — ^it  is  apt 
to  be  either  because  we  expect  to  have  a 
larger  income  presently,  or  a  more  convenient 
chance  to  save.  That  neither  of  these  ex- 
pectations is  well  founded  makes  litde  differ- 
ence. Our  expenditure  depends  partly  on 
what  we  have,  but  largely  on  how  we  feel, 
and  that  is  why  in  prosperous  times  extrava- 
gance soon  outruns  even  prosperity.  In 
such  times  people  actually  have  more  to  spend 
and  spend  it;  but  besides  that  they  have  in- 
flated expectations  and  they  spend  them 
too.  Get  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  country  to  doing  that,  spending  what 
they  have — ^much  more  than  usual — and 
part  of  what  they  expect  to  get  besides,  and 
of  course  the  demand  for  what  they  want 
quickly  begins  to  strain  the  supply.  Prices 
go  up,  everybody  has  to  pay  more  for  every- 
thing; and  folks  on  fixed  incomes  who  used  to 
save  money  can  only  keep  up  the  habit  by 
increasing  self-denial. 


One  would  think  that  money  would  be 
saved  in  prosperous  times  when  there  is 
plenty  of  it  about.  But  no,  that  is  not  the 
time  when  it  is  saved.  It  is  then  that  it  is 
spent.  Everybody  spends  it — governments, 
railroads,  corporations,  capita&sts,  house- 
keepers, house  builders,  collectors.  People 
expand  their  wants  in  such  times,  and  satisfy 
some  of  them,  and  then  is  when  it  is  most 
of  all  impossible  to  live  on  anything  a  year. 
But  after  all  the  money  has  been  spent  a  few 
times  over  and  has  begun  to  be  scarce,  and 
borrowing  has  come  to  be  a  serious  matter, 
and  folks  have  much  less  to  spend  and  no 
expectations;  then  everybody  groans  and 
begins  to  save,  not  only  trying  desperately 
to  squeeze  back  inside  of  the  boimds  of  in- 
come, but  to  pay  back  what  was  spent  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  time  when  saving  would  have 
become  convenient. 

To  most  of  us  that  time  never  comes.  And 
yet  there  are  things  for  which  we  spend  more 
than  we  can  afford,  that  really  do  justify  our 
expenditures,  so  that  after  the  money  has 
been  spent  and  we  are  pinched  for  the  lack 
of  it,  we  would  still  rather  have  what  it 
bought  than  have  the  money  back. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Ebenezer  Webster 
and  his  courageous  wife  ever  regretted  the 
excesses  of  expenditure  which  they  incurred 
in  buying  education  for  their  sons  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel.  If  they  had  been  willing  to  get 
what  they  could  out  of  the  two  boys,  and 
limit  them  to  such  advantages  as  they  could 
reasonably  afford,  they  might  have  had  a 
vastly  easier  approach  to  old  age.  But  Dan> 
iel  seemed  likely  in  his  mental  parts,  and 
Ebenezer — coming  into  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  side  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
with  a  three-  or  four-hundred-dollar  increase 
of  income  just  as  Daniel  reached  school  age — 
succumbed  miserably  to  temptation  and  sent 
Daniel  off  to  Exeter  to  school,  and  later  to 
Dartmouth  College.  And  Daniel,  no  thriftier 
than  his  father,  no  sooner  got  a  fair  bite  of 
education  himself  than  he  insisted  that  his 
dear  elder  brother,  Ezekiel,  should  also  par- 
take of  the  expensive  dainty.  The  whole 
family  went  on  into  further  extravagance  and 
resulting  debt  and  hardship  to  qualify  the 
other  boy  to  rise  in  life.  It  made  very  hard 
work  for  Ebenezer  and  his  wife.  Neither 
they  nor  the  boys  themselves  ever  got  over  it. 
Ebenezer  died  at  sixty-seven  a  worked-out 
man,  bequeathing  to  his  son  Daniel,  then  a 
country  lawyer,  who  supported  him  in  his 
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closing  years,  a  legaqr  of  debts.  But  he  had 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  Daniel's  prog- 
ress through  school  and  college  and  to  the 
bar,  and  had  heard  him  make  his  first  speech 
in  court.  He  seems  never  to  have  wanted 
back  the  money  he  had  expended  on  him. 
The  mother  lived  ten  years  longer.  When 
she  died  in  EzekiePs  house,  Daniel  had  come 
to  be  a  member  of  Congress.  Neither  did 
she  want  the  money  back.  By  the  time 
Daniel  inherited  his  father's  debts  he  al- 
ready had  debts  of  his  own,  for  having  noth- 
ing to  start  with,  he  was  a  borrower  from 
the  beginning.  He  finally  paid  the  father's 
debts,  but  getting  used  to  debt  early  in  life, 
he  formed  a  habit  of  it,  which  he  kept  up  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  and  which  was  a  great 
sorrow  and  expense  to  his  friends,  though 
not  entirely  without  consolations  to  himself. 
But  not  even  this  distressing  habit  or  the 
embarrassing  propensity  to  have  what  he 
wanted  at  all  times  whether  he  could  pay  for 
it  or  not,  availed,  so  far  as  appears,  to  make 
him  regret  that  expensive  taste  for  education 
in  his  father  which  was  the  root  of  the  whole 
difl&culty. 

So  sometimes  it  does  seem  to  pay  to 
plunge  into  expenditures  that  one's  income 
does  not  really  warrant.  The  chance  to  edu- 
cate young  Daniel  was  a  now-or-never  op>- 
portunity.  Education  can  be  deferred,  but 
not  very  long,  and  the  need  of  catching  it 
while  it  is  still  attainable  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest reasons  why  anything  a  year  is  im- 
possible to  live  on.  The  other  reasons  are 
apt  to  be  akin  to  this  one.  If  we  are  decently 
provident  we  are  slow  to  commit  excesses  of 
expenditure  for  things  we  can  postpone,  but 
much  readier  to  commit  them  to  secure  what 
looks  like  a  great  investment,  or  a  great  bar- 
gain, on  which  we  have  only  a  fleeting  op- 
tion. We  want  the  things  which  we  shall 
lose  forever  if  we  don't  strain  a  point  and  get 
them  now:  the  house  that  will  be  indispensa- 
ble in  a  year  or  two,  and  is  so  much  cheaper 
now,  and  then  all  the  things  that  go  with  it 
and  that  belong  to  living  in  it.  The  having 
things  to  match  and  making  the  details  of 
living  conform  to  the  general  scale  and  scope 


that  we  affect  are  astonishing  allurements  to 
the  expenditures  that  exceed  income. 

Most  insidious  of  all  is  the  perfectly  nat- 
ural propensity  to  want  and  to  cultivate  as- 
sociates and  friends  that  suit  us,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  old  friends  whom  we  like,  and  to 
gather  unto  ourselves  such  new  ones  as  day- 
to-day  life  may  offer.  That  comes  to  having 
a  place  in  the  world  and  keeping  it,  and  when 
one  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  place  worth  keep- 
ing, and  one  that  his  children  may  like  when 
he  has  finished  with  it,  he  does  not  immedi- 
ately let  go  his  hold  on  it  because  beef  goes 
up  five  cents  a  pound,  or  eggs  ten  cents  a 
dozen.  It  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  be  a 
social  being  with  habitual  relations  with 
one's  fellow  beings,  and  command  of  ma- 
chinery to  facilitate  them;  life  is  pleasanter 
so;  but  it  tends  to  restrict  liberty  and  prompt- 
ness of  action,  and  to  retard  changes  and 
economies  that  may  in  themselves  be  clearly 
advisable. 

If  we  have  perched  too  high,  and  must 
come  down,  it  is  much  less  rasping  to  have 
company  in  the  descent.  When  a  flock  of 
birds  leave  a  tree  and  descend  upon  a  field,  it 
is  a  pretty  sight  and  cheerful;  but  when  one 
poor  bird  is  knocked  off  a  limb  by  a  missile, 
it  hurts,  and  is  depressing.  It  was  said  in 
perfect  soberness  six  months  ago  that  there 
was  acute  discomfort  among  folks  who  had 
been  reduced  from  affluence  to  fifty  thousand 
a  year.  But  it  helped  them,  no  doubt,  to 
feel  that  they  had  so  many  companions  in 
economy.  When  everybody  is  shaken  down 
by  the  same  jolt,  all  keep  their  relative 
positions,  and  that  is  a  profound  solace. 

Ah,  well,  when  incomes  all  around  cease 
to  be  adjustable  to  the  scale  of  living,  the 
scale  of  living  has  to  be  adjusted  to  incomes. 
Diamond  dealers  in  New  York  are  in  trouble 
because  nobody  is  buying  diamonds,  and 
Washington  says  that  champagne  is  about 
to  be  marked  down  twenty  per  cent.  Vainly 
the  snare  is  set  in  the  sight  of  the  bird.  We 
have  all  repented,  and  what  we  want  now  is 
not  cheaper  diamonds  or  cheaper  cham- 
pagne, but  cheaper  milk  and  eggs  and  meat 
and  cheaper  Bibles. 


JEBB:    AND    THE    LIGHT-DEVILS 

By   FRANCIS  LYNDE 


1    BY    HENRY    RALEIGH 


iT  was  beginning  to  spit  rain 
out  of  a  sky  of  velvety 
blackness  when  Engine- 
man  John  Jebb,  still  rub- 
bing the  deep  from  his 
eyes,  stumbled  across  the 
many-tracked  Castle  Cliff 
yard  to  the  roundhouse.  It  was  past  mid- 
night. The  switching  engine,  with  fire 
banked,  and  a  leaking  throttle  singing  softly 
through  an  open  cylinder  cock,  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  coal  chutes;  the  night  crew  had 
finished  its  work  and  had  gone  home,  and 
the  yard  circuit  of  masthead  electrics  starred 
an  area  of  silence  and  desertion. 

Time  was  when  Jebb,  crossing  the  yard  to 
take  his  engine  for  the  night  run,  dwelt  nor- 
mally upon  the  sizzling  arcs  overhead;  which 
is  to  say  that  only  their  absence  would  have 
recorded  a  conscious  Impression.  Of  late, 
however,  since  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
"Flyer"  run  and  had  been  given  the  new, 
electric-headlighted  1013,  he  was  becoming 
unpleasantly  aware  of  them  in  the  yard  cross- 
ings. Their  scintillating  stars  dazzled  him, 
and  he  found  himself  looking  purposefully 
otherwhere  as  he  dodged  the  blockading  cars 
on  the  sidings;  preferably  into  the  soft  upper 
blacknesses  which  answered  to  the  eye  plunge 
as  a  cooling  bath  to  a  parched  skin. 

The  night  repair  gang,  idle  between  engine 
arrivals,  was  lounging  on  the  tool-room 
benches  when  Jebb  reached  the  roundhouse 
and  went  in  to  light  his  torch.  In  the  smoky 
dimness  of  the  place  he  kicked  the  "doper's" 
clumsy  wooden  stool  and  sent  it  flying. 

"Why  in  blazes  don't  you  fellows  light  up  ' 
in  here?"  he  barked  angrily. 

"Sure,  we  would  if  we  could,"  said  Mc- 
Glanahan,  the  little  Irish  boilermaker.  "  'TIS 
a  dom  poor  light  these  teapot  lamps  do 


be  giving,   and   that's   the   truth,    Misther 
Jebb." 

There  was  a  momentary  hush  in  the  tool 
room  when  Jebb  lighted  his  torch  at  one  of 
the  "teapot"  lamps  and  crossed  to  the  pit 
track  where  the  1013,  a  huge  compound 
"Pacific  type,"  stood  cnmning  the  low  over- 
ture to  the  steam  song  of  the  black  mountain 

"Jebb's  getlin'  cusseder  at  every  trip, 
now,"  remarked  Eitrick,  the  air-brake  re- 
pairer. "What's  eatin'  him,  'ye  reckon? 
Miss  Josephine  been  givin'  him  the  back  of 
her  hand?" 

Stevens,  the  fat  bo.ss  machinist,  wagged 
his  beard.  "'C'n  search  me,"  he  offered. 
"Bloodgood  and  some  o'  the  others  lay  it  on 
the  new  time  card.  Jebb's  been  on  the  car- 
pet, with  'Litlle  Millions'  dancing  on  his 
collar,  twice  for  not  makin'  his  schedule  with 
the  'Flyer.'" 

Larkin,  the  second  machinist,  removed  his 
pipe  to  say:  "I  hain't  got  much  use  for  a 
runner  that's  lost  his  sand.  Now,  when  I 
was  pullin'  the  'Limited,'  on  the  old  I.  B. 
and  W. " 

A  chorus  of  groans,  in  which  even  the 
wipers  and  the  "dopey  guy"  joined,  cut  the 
tale  short. 

Jebb  heard  the  groaning  chorus  and 
seemed  to  take  it  as  a  personal  affront. 
Struggling  into  his  overclothes,  he  bullied 
his  fireman  for  not  having  the  oil  can  ready 
to  his  hand.  Afterwards  he  went  slowly 
around  the  big  compound,  prying  and  peer- 
ing and  testing  as  if  looking  for  trouble  which 
could  be  charged  to  the  neglect  of  the  repair- 
ers. Failing  to  find  it,  he  climbed  to  the  cab 
and  sent  the  1013  clanking  out  upon  the 
turntable. 

It  .still  lacked  twenty  minutes  of  the  fast 
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Iran's  scheduled  arriving  time  when  the  cnm- 
pound,  stabbing  the  soft  darkness  with  the 
white  beam  of  its  electric,  purred  up  through 
the  yard  to  its  waiting  stand  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  station. 

The  station  dining  room  was  closed;  but 
the  waiting  roonis  were  open  and  lighted,  the 
usual  few  who  eat  and  drink  at  all  hours 
perching  on  the  stools  at  the  lunch  counter. 
Jebb  left  his  engine  and  went  in  to  become 
himself  a  percher  on  one  of  the  high  stools; 
the  one  nearest  to  the  cash-register  desk.  A 
pretty,  sober-faced  young  woman  came  down 
from  her  place  at  the  cashier's  wicket  to  get 
him  his  cup  of  coffee. 

"You  no  need  to  be  waiting  on  me,"  said 
Jebb,  when  she  had  served  him.  "  It's  tough 
enough  for  you  to  have  to  sit  up  aiid  punch 
them  keys  at  this  time  o'  night." 

"Oh,  I  have  plenty  of  time  off,"  she  an- 
swered cheerfully.  "I  can  sleep  between 
the  day  meals." 

"But  you  don't,"  he  complained  sourly. 
"  When  are  you  going  to  lake  your  time  check 
and  let  me  put  you  where  you  belong,  Jo?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  a  little  sadly, 
perhaps.  It  was  at  such  times  as  this,  when 
Jebb  had  the  midnight  run  out,  that  she 
found  her  fortitude  least  responsive. 


"Not  yet,  John;  you  know  I  can't — not 
yet." 

He  took  a  gulp  of  the  scalding  coffee. 

"How  much  is  it  now?"  he  asked. 

"It's  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars; 
only  a  little  more  than  half." 

"And  how  long've  you  been  chewin'  on 

it?" 

"Six  months." 

"Six  months!"  he  exploded.  "And  itil 
take  six  more,  and  then  some." 

"  Yes;  but  it's  all  right,  John.  I  shall  nev^ 
be  able  to  thank  Mr.  Upham  enough  for  giv* 
ing  me  a  chance  to  work  it  off." 

As  on  any  one  of  a  dozen  previous  and 
similar  occasions,  Jebb  dug  into  an  inside 
pocket,  fished  out  a  coal-grimed  and  well- 
thumbed  savings-bank  pass  hook,  and  pushed 
it  across  lo  her. 

"There's  four  times  as  much  as  you  need 
in  there:  take  it  and  square  the  deal.  I'll 
never  believe  your  daddy  took  it;  but  that's 
past  and  gone,  and  he's  gone,  and  you're 
dead  set  on  payin'  it  back.  All  right;  pay 
it  back.  It'll  only  mean  that  we  don't  get 
quite  so  many  chairs  and  bedsteads  and 
chicken  ffxin's  for  one  o'  them  little  houses 
that  Doc  Wester's  building  to  rent  up  on 
Butte  Street." 
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The  young  woman  flushed,  shook  her  head, 
and  returned  the  pass  book. 

^'You're  good  to  me,  John — ^too  good. 
But  I  must  earn  the  money  myself." 

"But  why?"  he  argued.  "It  ain't  paying 
a  debt,  Jo.  For  you  to  pay  it  back  is  mighty 
nigh  like  admitting  that  your  daddy  took  it." 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  and  the  flush 
deepened  painfully.  Then  she  leaned  toward 
him  with  the  light  of  utter  honesty  in  her 
eyes. 

"Listen," she  said.  "I've  never  told  any- 
body else — I  haven't  admitted  it  even  to  my- 
self. But  John:  he  was  staking  a  man  named 
Giddings,  who  has  a  mine  back  of  Chr)'solite. 
Giddings  wanted  more  money:  I  heard  him 
tell  father  it  was  five  himdred  dollars  down, 
or  they'd  lose  everything." 

Jebb  nodded  gravely.  "And  five  hundred 
dollars  was  just  what  your  daddy  checked  up 
short.  In  spite  o'  that,  I'm  all  in  on  the 
other  side,  Jo.  Your  daddy  got  me  my  first 
job — ^wipin'  engines  in  the  old  Chillicothe 
roundhouse  back  in  Mizzoo.  I  don't  forget 
that." 

The  gray  eyes  were  loyal  bright  when  they 
met  the  glow  of  the  brown  ones  under  the 
visor  of  the  shop  cap. 

"I'm  on  that  side,  too,"  she  rejoined.  "I 
should  die  if  I  couldn't  be.  But  the  cloud 
is  on  his  name,  just  the  same,  and  I  must 
take  it  off — ^with  my  own  money." 

He  let  it  go  at  that  and  absently  put  a 
second  spoonful  of  sugar  into  his  coffee. 
It  was  a  well-trampled  battlefield  between 
them.  Barton,  the  father,  had  been  agent 
at  Oro  what  time  Jebb  was  running  ore 
trains  on  the  branch,  and  Josephine  was  her 
father's  day  operator  and  assistant.  Their 
courtship  had  grown  as  naturally  as  court- 
ships do  in  real  life:  Jebb  was  big  and  strong 
and  handsome;  the  agent's  daughter  was 
pretty  and  sensible,  with  ambitions  domes- 
tic and  housewifely. 

So  they  had  come  together  as  inevitably  as 
the  birds  mate;  unhastily,  and  with  definite 
plans  well  considered.  They  would  wait 
until  Jebb  had  a  main-line  run,  and  had 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  earn  good  money 
and  to  save  it.  Then  they  would  marry  and 
settle  down  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

Thus  ran  the  river  of  hope  through  the 
pleasant  vale  of  anticipation  in  the  happy 
summer  of  ore-train  pullings.  In  September 
Jebb  had  been  advanced  to  a  fast-freight  run 
on  the  main  line.     In  November  he  had 


made  the  passenger  rank,  and  was  in  line 
with  the  best  men  on  the  division;  a  little  in 
advance,  perhaps,  since,  in  addition  to  the 
steadiness  bom  of  his  engagement  to  Joseph- 
ine, he  had  the  high  mechanical  gift  of  mak- 
ing a  poor  tool  do  good  work. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  that  the  blow  had 
fallen  at  Oro.  Barton  had  one  day  checked 
up  in  his  station  accounts  short  by  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  shock  of  the  auditor's  discovery 
had  struck  the  old  man  dumb.  To  all  questions 
he  could  only  reply  that  the  money  had  been 
locked  in  the  safe.  The  end  had  come  quick- 
ly— a  few  days  of  misery,  the  payment  of  the 
shortage  by  the  insuring  bond  company,  a 
threat  of  prosecution,  and  an  old  man  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  "  Heart  failure  "  the  doctors 
had  said,  but  Josephine  knew  that  the  heart 
was  broken. 

Upham,  the  superintendent,  had  found  a 
place  for  the  orphan  as  cashier  for  the  hotel 
department  at  Castle  Cliff,  Jebb  disapprov- 
ing. Having  a  good  run  and  money  in  the 
bank,  Jebb  thought  proudly  of  Josephine's 
determination  to  square  accounts  with  the 
bond  company,  and  less  well  of  "Little  Mil- 
lions" for  allowing  her  to  do  it.  As  to  this, 
even  Josephine  was  in  doubt.  If  the  snappy 
superintendent  knew,  he  made  no  sign;  and 
as  time  rolled  on,  Jebb  had  troubles  of  his 
own. 

It  was  of  these  troubles  that  Josephine 
spoke  when  a  boy  from  the  dispatcher's  of- 
fice chalked  the  overdue  "Flyer"  up  as  ten 
minutes  late. 

"Is  the  new  time  card  any  easier  to  make 
now,  John?"  she  asked,  noting  his  scowl  for 
the  bulletin-board  announcement. 

"Not  for  me,"  he  denied.  "I  was  twenty 
minutes  off  again  last  night,  and  'Little  Mil- 
lions '  had  me  in  the  sweat  box  for  it.  It's  the 
mail  contract;  it  costs  the  company  one 
hundred  dollars  every  time  we  miss  getting 
that  train  to  Denver  on  the  dot." 

"Perhaps  it's  the  1013,"  she  suggested. 

"No,  the  engine's  all  right;  it's  me,"  he 
frowned.     "  I'm  losing  my  nerve." 

She  smiled  incredulously. 

"When  that  happens,  you'll  be  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  I'll  be  nursing  you,"  she  asserted. 
And  then,  with  a  sudden  note  of  apprehen- 
sion in  her  voice:  "You  are  not  sick?" 

"I  guess  not,"  he  laughed.  "I  eat  and 
sleep  as  well  as  ever.  Just  the  same,  Jo, 
I  tell  you  I'm  losing  my  sand:  I  can't  hit  'em 
up  with  the  1013  like  I  used  to." 
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There  was  a  cash-registering  intemiption, 
and  when  Josephine  came  back,  the  mellow 
chime  of  the  incoming  train  was  vibrating  in 
the  air. 

"  That's  me,"  said  Jebb,  sliding  down  from 
the  high  stool.  "So  long,  little  woman;  be 
good  to  yourself,"  and  he  was  gone. 

A  "Pacific  type"  one-hundred-and-ten-ton 
compound,  pulling  a  heav)'  train  uphill  on  a 
quick  card,  does  not  give  its  fireman  much 
time  for  reflective  side  issues.  None  the  less, 
on  this  night  of  velvety  skies  and  spitting 
raindrops,  GifEord,  Jebli's  understudy,  saw 
things  not  connected  with  his  proper  business 
of  keeping  the  steam-gauge  index  at  two  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure. 

The  uncoimected  things  centered  in  the 
singular  behavior  of  the  big  man  humped 
on  the  right-hand  box.  On  the  new  card 
the  "Flyer"  made  few  stops  and  was  prac- 
tically given  the  right  of  road.  Station  after 
station  the  signals  stood  at  "Clear";  each 
an  unwinking  eye  of  white  with  the  red  below 
it.  Gifford,  swinging  rhythmically  back  and 
forth  between  tender  and  fire  door,  saw  Jebb 
crouch  and  grip  throttle  and  air-brake  lever 
as  each  pair  of  signals  sprang  out  of  the  dark- 
ness ahead;  and  not  infrequently  the  throttle 
went  home  with  a  sudden  shove,  only  to  be 


jerked  open  again  hastily  as  the  signals 
hurded  past. 

Gifford  kept  his  own  counsel,  as  an  under- 
study should;  but  when  the  1013  stormed 
out  of  the  upper  portal  of  Black  Rock  Canyon 
to  deliver  her  train  at  Chrysolite  to  the  engine 
of  the  Mountain  Division,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  "Flyer's"  loss  had 
increased  from  ten  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Engineman  John 
Jebb  found  his  third  summons  awaiting  him 
when  he  reached  Castle  Cliff  on  the  return 
run.  He  went  up  to  the  superintendent's 
office  just  as  he  was — in  his  overclothes,  and 
with  wide-staring  eyes  showing  in  the  coal 
grime  on  his  face  like  two  burned  boles  in  a 
blanket. 

"Little  Millions"  was  rocking  gently  in 
his  swing  chair  when  the  door  opened  to  ad- 
mit Jebb;  rocking  and  twirling  his  eyeglasses 
by  the  cord,  signs  which  the  rank  and  file 
had  come  to  recognize  as  the  precursors  of  a 
storm.  But  this  time  the  storm  lacked  the 
usual  accompaninients  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  superintendent  merely  held  up 
three  fingers  and  said,  with  something  of  the 
coldness  which  in  the  beginning  had  made 
him  the  most  hated  official  on  the  line: 

"'Three  strikes  and  out'  has  been  the  rule 
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on  this  road,  Jebb,  and  you've  had  your  third 
whack  at  the  ball.     What's  the  matter?" 

Jebb  was  crushing  his  cap  in  his  big  hands. 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Upham;  and  that's 
God's  own  truth,"  he  said  slowly. 

"But  you  must  know.  The  other  men  are 
saying  that  you  have  lost  your  nerve.  Is 
that  it?" 

Jebb,  eyes  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet,  shook 
bis  head.     "I  don't  know,"  he  repeated. 


were  the  bitter  penalties  wrapped  up  in  tbe 
superintendent's  sentence.  The  big  ei^pne- 
man  was  inarticulate,  after  his  kind;  but  even 
the  dumb  can  suffer. 

At  the  door  the  master  halted  him. 

"There  is  just  one  possible  excuse  for 
you,"  he  said,  less  harshly,    "Are  you  sick?" 

Jebb,  with  his, hand  on  the  door  knob, 
paused  long  enough  to  consider.  "No;  I 
ain't  sick,"  he  said,  and  he  went  out. 


"'All  char,  John!'" 


"  Then  find  out ! "  snapped  the  superintend- 
ent, losing  patience  at  the  unrespondveness 
of  the  culprit.  "I'll  be  plain  with  you,  Jebb: 
if  you  can't  make  your  time,  111  have  to  give 
your  run  to  somebody  who  can." 

There  was  the  look  of  a  tortured  animal  in 
Jebb's  eyes  when  he  turned  away  and  felt 
for  the  gate  in  the  counter  railing.  To  lose 
his  run  and  his  engine;  to  take  the  fatal  step 
down  and  backward  on  the  steeply  inclined 
ladder  of  promotion;  to  become  the  butt  and 
gibe  of  the  roundhouse  and  the  road:  these 


Twelve  hours  off  and  a  day's  work  on  was 
the  unwritten  taw  of  the  D,  and  U.  P.; 
though  the  other  rule  of  "first  in,  first  out," 
sometimes  cut  the  lay-over  short;  and  Jebb 
had  his  full  allowance  of  sleep  before  the  call- 
boy  summoned  him  to  take  the  midnight  run 
east  on  the  day  of  reprovings. 

As  at  other  times,  he  turned  out  promptly 
and  stumbled  across  to  the  roundhouse,  rub- 
bing his  eyes  and  testing  them  reluctantly 
against  the  glare  of  the  masthead  electrics. 

"They're  devils,"  he  muttered,  with  a  half- 
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fearful  glance  up  the  yard  pricked  out  lil^e 
an  illuminated  map  by  the  scores  of  switch 
lights:  "Big  devils  and  little  devils,  white- 
eyed  and  green  and  red.  I  wouldn't  care  so 
much  if  the  danmed  little  imps  would  quit 
winking  and  changing  colors  on  me ! "  Then 
he  shut  his  fists  and  swore  hardily.  '*God 
Almighty!  I'll  keep  on  saying  that  till  I 
believe  it,  and  I  know  it  ain't  so!" 

The  night  gang  was  working  on  a  disabled 
engine,  and  there  was  no  one  to  remark  it 
when  he  blundered  and  stumbled  in  the  dark 
tool  room  in  search  of  a  torch.  Gifford  was 
on  hand  as  usual,  silent  and  helpful,  and 
presently  the  big  compound  bumped  out  over 
the  turntable.  In  the  yard  Jebb  did  an  un- 
precedented thing. 

"Take  her  up  to  the  station,  Billy,"  he 
said;  "it's  time  you  was  leamin'  how  to  han- 
dle her,"  and  when  the  1013  rolled  past  the 
passenger  platform,  he  dropped  oE  and  went 
in  to  the  lunch  counter  for  his  midnight  cup 
of  coffee. 

Josephine  came  down  from  the  cashier's 
wicket  and  served  him  herself,  as  she  always 
did.  There  was  troubled  joy  and  unjoyous 
trouble  in  the  gray  eyes  when  she  gave  him 
the  cup  and  let  his  big  fingers  close  for  an  in- 
stant over  hers.  A  personal  telegram  from 
the  superintendent,  whose  service  car  was  at 
Chrysolite,  accounted  for  the  anxious  joy;  and 
for  the  sorrow,  there  was  the  gossips'  story 
of  Jebb's  third  summons  to  the  "sweat 
box." 

"What  was  it  this  time,  John?"  she  asked, 
going  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

*  *  Same  old  sore,"  he  returned.  *  *  Only  this 
time  I  got  the  *P.  Q.'  If  I  can't  make  my 
time,  I  can  come  off  the  perch  and  let  some 
other  fellow  make  it — pretty  quick." 

She  was  plainly  shocked.  As  a  member 
of  the  great  railway  family,  bom  and  bred  in 
the  service,  she  knew  well  what  the  carrying 
out  of  Mr.  Upham's  sentence  meant.  Her 
big,  handsome  lover,  her  tower  of  strength, 
would  be  a  broken  man. 

"  John,  I  believe  it  would  break  my  heart," 
she  said  quietly. 

*  *  Mine's  busted  now,  Jo.  *  Little  Millions ' 
wasn't  fierce  at  me;  he  just  laid  down  the 
law.  If  I  couldn't  make  the  *  Flyer's '  sched- 
ule, it  was  up  to  me  to  come  off.  I  didn't 
have  a  blessed  thing  to  say." 

"But  why,  John? — why?"  she  insisted. 
"It's  just  as  I  was  telling  you;  and  as  I 
couldn't  tell  *  Little  Millions':  I'm  losing  my 


sand,  'r  my  mind,  one  o'  the  six.  Even  Billy 
Gifford's  onto  it." 

Again  she  begged  for  his  confidence,  striv- 
ing in  loving  despair  to  be  at  the  reason  of 
the  reason ;  but  in  the  field  of  details  he  con- 
fessed defeat. 

"  If  I  could  name  it  and  chase  it  down,  I'd 
break  its  neck  and  that'd  be  the  end  of  it," 
he  declared;  then,  abruptly:  "You  knew  old 
Bob  Yamell,  up  at  Oro?  Maybe  you've 
heard  him  tell  about  seeing  things — after  one 
o'  his  high-winders?" 

She  nodded.  Yamell  had  been  one  of  her 
father's  purse  burdens. 

"That's  me,"  he  said  gravely.  "I  donH 
drink  old  Yamell's  kind  o'  liquor;  but  I  see 
'em,  all  the  same." 

"What  are  they?"  she  asked,  awe-sobered. 

"Devils,"  he  rejoined  calmly;  "devils  sit- 
tin'  on  the  switch  stands  and  climbin'  up  on 
the  semaphore  arms.  I  see  a  *  clear'  signal, 
and  I  know  it's  a  'clear';  white  over  red. 
Then,  just  for  the  crazy  half  of  a  second,  one 
o'  them  imps'U  chase  up  the  pole  and  make 
me  see  two  reds;  and  by  that  time  I'm  shut- 
tin'  her  off  and  grabbin'  for  the  air.  You 
don't  need  to  be  told  what  a  few  breaks  like 
that  means  for  a  train  speeded  up  to  the  last 
wheel  turn.     I  canH  make  my  time!" 

The  young  woman  glanced  up  at  the  clock 
on  the  opposite  wall,  slipped  away  to  lock 
the  tiny  safe  under  her  cashier's  desk,  and 
appeared  again  to  Jebb  in  coat  and  hat  and 
drawing  on  her  gloves.  There  was  a  pur- 
poseful light  in  her  eyes  when  she  said: 

"I  meant  to  tell  you:  I  have  a  lay-off  and 
a  pass,  and  I  am  going  up  the  road — to 
Chrysolite.    Take  me  on  the  1013  with  you." 

At  first  he  said  no,  having  the  devils  and 
their  possible  doings  in  mind.  Then,  when 
she  insisted,  he  thrust  his  arm  under  hers, 
walked  her  out  to  the  stub  track,  and  lifted 
her  to  the  footplate  of  the  compound  just 
as  the  "Flyer"  thundered  in  from  the  west. 

"What  you  going  to  Chrysolite  for?"  he 
demanded,  beginning  to  make  Gifford's  box 
comfortable  for  her. 

"I'm  going  on  a  wire  that  came  just  after 
supper.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  when  we  get 
there.  I  shall  want  you  with  me."  Then, 
when  she  saw  what  he  was  doing:  "I  don't 
want  to  sit  on  Billy's  box.  I  want  to  ride 
with  you." 

"Why,  of  course  you  do,"  he  said;  and  he 
lifted  her  to  his  own  cushioned  seat  behind 
the  reversing  lever. 


"Ohf  fleasf,   Mr.   Upbam!     May  !  go   and  tell  him   now — this  miaule?" 


By  this  time  the  main  line  was  clear  for 
Jebb  to  pull  down  and  coupic  to  his  train. 
Opening  the  starting  valve  of  the  compound, 
he  gave  the  engine  steam  ahead.  A  yard- 
man stood  at  the  switch,  and  the  eye  of  the 
signal  light  flicked  from  the  main  track 
"white"  to  the  stub  track  "red"  to  let  the 
1013  out.  The  compound  was  halfway  down 
the  stub  when  Jebb  suddenly  leaned  forward 
to  stare  at  the  jswitch  light.  Josephine  saw, 
and  caught  his  hand  as  he  was  about  to  jam 
the  throttle  shut. 

"It's  all  right,  John,"  she  said  sleadily. 
"Did  you  think  it  wasn't?" 

He  made  no  reply  in  words,  but  she  saw 
his  face  in  the  Light  of  the  gauge  lamp.  It 
was  a  moment  of  terrible  revelations,  and 
while  it  endured  her  world  crashed  into 
chaos.  But  the  fine  fortitude  which  was  her 
best  gift  had  come  steadfastly  to  its  own 
when  she  said,  without  a  tremor: 

"You  can't  see  anything  out  ahead  with 


me  sitting  here  in  your  way:  let  me  call  the 
signals  for  you,  John— for  this  one  time," 
and  when  the  switch  was  passed,  she  was 
leaning  out  of  the  open  cab  window  to  give 
him  the  word  to  back  to  the  waiting  train. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  record  run 
of  the  "Nevada  Flyer."  When  the  con- 
ductor's cry  of  "All  aboard!"  lifted  itself 
above  the  clamor  of  trucks  and  the  shouts 
of  the  express  checkers,  Josephine  glanced 
at  her  watch.  The  train  had  been  given  to 
the  D.  and  U.  P.  at  the  west  end  fifteen 
minutes  late;  it  was  still  fifteen  minutes  late. 

"Go!"  she  cried  from  her  lookout  window; 
and  when  the  first  shuddering  exhaust  from 
the  stack  sobbed  into  the  night,  she  faced 
about  quickly  to  add:  "All  clear  in  the 
yard!"  Jebb,  from  sheer  force  of  habit, 
would  have  looked  to  see  for  himself,  but  she 
pushed  him  aside  in  mock' petulance.  "I'm 
on  this  part  of  the  job,"  she  reminded  him. 
"You  run  the  1013,  and  make  it  gol" 
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Gifford,  spreading  his  fire  judiciously 
against  the  time  when  speed  and  grade  would 
combine  to  make  him  the  brother  to  a  wet 
rag,  saw  a  curious  change  come  over  the  man 
who  had  latterly  seemed  to  be  running  on 
bare  nerves.  Jebb  appeared  to  forget  the 
track  ahead,  giving  himself  wholly  to  the 
goading  and  coaxing  of  the  1013.  A  com- 
pound is  delicately  responsive  to  skillful  driv- 
ing; ''woman  engines"  they  called  them  on 
the  D.  and  U.  P.  when  they  first  came  in; 
and  when  it  came  to  getting  the  final  wheel 
turn  of  speed  and  efficiency  out  of  the  sensi- 
tive mechanism,  Jebb  had  few  equals  and  no 
superiors  on  the  Canyon  Division. 

From  time  to  time  Gifford  would  see  the 
great  white  beam  of  the  electric  pick  up  a 
semaphore  in  the  void  ahead;  and  instantly 
he  would  hear  the  clear  tones  of  the  young 
woman  on  the  opposite  box  crying,  "All 
clear,  John ! "  Whereupon  the  purring  of  the 
stack  would  go  on  without  cessation,  and 
Jebb's  grasp  of  the  throttle  would  be  only 
to  send  a  little  more  of  the  quickening  life 
breath  into  the  pipes  and  cylinders  of  his 
roaring  monster. 

So  it  went  on  through  the  small  hours, 
with  the  Boiling  Water  valley  narrowing  mile 
by  mile,  and  at  Broken  Arrow  there  was  a 
stop  for  water.  Jebb  made  it,  almost  me- 
chanically, as  it  seemed  to  his  companion, 
"spotting"  the  tender  under  the  tank  spout, 
and  taking  the  word  from  GifiFord  without 
looking.  In  the  momentary  interval  of  tank 
filling  he  drew  his  watch  from  the  pocket 
of  his  blouse  and  scowled  down  at  its  face. 

"Sufferin'   Jehu!"  he  muttered.    "That 
blame'  gauge  lamp  gets  worse  and  worse  every 
'  trip!    What  time  is  it,  Jo?"  and  he  thrust 
out  the  watch  for  her  to  see. 

A  sudden  lump  swelled  in  her  throat, 
threatening  to  choke  her  if  she  might  not 
cry  out;  but  she  mastered  the  impulse  and 
answered  him  calmly.  "It  is  three-fifty- 
two,"  she  said,  and  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  terrified  her  afresh. 

He  flung  his  head  up  with  a  laugh. 

"We're  doing  it,  Jo;  you  and  me  and  Billy 
and  the  old  '13.  We've  made  up  twelve  of 
the  fifteen  minutes,  and  by  grabs!  we'll 
grind  the  other  three  out  in  the  canyon,  'r 
bend  a  side  rod!" 

Josephine  turned  away  and  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  eyes.  It  was  needful  that  they 
should  be  clear  and  keen-sighted  for  those 
thirty-six  final  miles  through  the  great  gorge. 


A  minute  later  the  big  compoimd  was 
storming  through  the  portal  of  Black  Rock 
Canyon,  and  Josephine  caught  her  lip  be- 
tween her  teeth  when  the  huge  engine  struck 
the  first  of  the  airves,  careening  like  a  ship 
in  a  seaway.  It  was  not  her  first  locomotive 
ride  by  many;  but  never  before  had  she  been 
called  upon  to  share  even  constructively  the 
responsibilities  of  the  man  at  the  thix>ttle. 
Now  she  knew  that  the  responsibility  was  all 
hers,  Gifford  having  reached  the  wet-rag 
stage.  If  sudden  peril  should  spring  up  in 
the  black-walled  chasm,  could  she  be  quick 
enough  to  see  and  act  through  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  man  at  her  side?  It  was 
hers  to  dare,  and  she  braced  herself  for  the 
trial. 

So,  during  the  terrible  hour  and  twelve 
minutes  that  followed  she  never  once  let  her 
eyes  swerve  from  their  task  of  track  watching. 
Up  the  crooked  crevice  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rent the  "Flyer"  raced,  thundering  over  the 
culverts,  swaying  to  right  and  left  around 
the  curves,  roaring  over  the  bridge  in  mid- 
canyon  almost  without  a  perceptible  slack- 
ening of  speed.  Time  and  again  the  black 
shadow  of  an  overhanging  cliff  transformed 
itself  into  a  seeming  obstruction  on  the  track; 
and  at  such  moments  the  conquering  of  the 
impulse  to  scream  a  warning  to  Jebb  left  her 
gasping  and  weak  and  ready  to  sob  and  cry 
— only  there  was  no  time. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  she  was  stiff  and 
sore  and  strained  almost  to  the  collapsing 
point  when,  in  the  dark  hour  preceding  the 
autumn  dawn,  the  train  shot  out  of  the  Black 
Rock  upper  portal  and  the  welcome  signal 
lights  of  the  division  end  flashed  into  the  sud- 
denly widened  field  of  Vision.  Jebb  made 
the  stop  at  Chrysolite,  station  with  artistic 
accuracy,  and  the  night  hostler  climbed 
aboard. 

"By  G —  gracious,"  he  changed  it  to, 
when  he  saw  Josephine,  "you've  busted  all 
the  records,  Jebb!  A  fifteen-minute  make- 
tip's  never  been  made  before  on  the  uphill 
run!" 

Jebb  nodded  absently  and  helped  Joseph- 
ine down  from  her  cramped  seat,  lifting  her 
in  his  arms  when  he  felt  how  helpless  she 
was.  When  they  stood  on  the  platform  to- 
gether, Josephine  saw  the  superintendent 
hurrying  toward  them.  Mr.  Upham's  first 
word  was  for  the  breaker  of  records. 

"Good  man,  Jebb!  You've  wiped  out  all 
the  old  scores  on  this  run,"  he  said,  in  hearty 
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commendation.  Then,  more  hurriedly,  to 
Josephine:  "You  are  in  time,  though  Dr. 
Wester,  who  is  here  with  me,  says  the  man 
can't  live  more  than  a  few  hours.  He  has 
confessed  that  he  stble  the  combination  and 
opened  the  Oro  safe.  He  says  he  can't  die 
till  he  has  seen  you.  I  have  a  buckboard 
ready  to  drive  you." 

Jebb  had  turned  toward  them,  and  he  was 
pushing  his  cap  to  the  back  of  his  head  with 
a  hand  that  shook  curiously. 

"It's— Mr.  Upham— isn't  it?"  he  asked 
uncertainly;  adding,  in  awkward  apology: 
"It's  so  blame'  dark  here  that  somehow  'r 
other  I  can't- 
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The  hostler  was  moving  the  1013  up  to 
make  way  for  the  Mountain  Division  engines, 
and  Jebb  broke  o£F  to  gaze  blankly  at  the 
great  compound  moving  slowly  up  the  track, 
with  its  searchlight  orb  flooding  the  platforms 
with  blinding  radiance.  The  big  engineman 
stared  with  unwinking  eyes  full  into  the  focus 
of  brilliancy. 

"My  God!"  he  gasped.  "Have  I  been 
runnin'  all  night  with  that  headlight  short 
circuitin'  that  way  ?  "  Then,  all  at  once,  from 
Josephine's  touch  on  his  arm,  from  her  sob- 
bing cry  of  despair,  or  from  the  superintend- 
ent's startled  exclamation,  he  realized,  and 
went  down  like  a  man  with  a  bullet  in  his 
heart. 

Wester,  chief  surgeon  of  the  D.  and  U.  P., 
was  ready  with  his  verdict  when  Upham  and 
Miss  Barton  returned  from  the  cabin  of  the 
man  Giddings,  who  could  not  lose  his  soul 
until  he  had  craved  forgiveness  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  man  he  had  robbed. 

"  It's  a  pure  case  of  eye  strain  brought  on 
by  the  man's  chasing  night  after  night  behind 
one  of  your  cursed  electric  headlights,"  said 
the  man  of  science.  "It  means  Johns  Hop- 
kins, or  some  other  good  hospital,  till  he's 
cured;  and  even  then  he'll  probably  never  be 
able  to  distinguish  colors  at  night." 

Having  thus  done  his  worst,  and  set  Jo- 
sephine to  crying  afresh  into  her  handker- 
chief, the  surgeon  went  back  to  his  patient, 
who  was  in  b&i  in  a  carefully  darkened  state- 


room of  Upham's  private  car;  the  verdict 
having  been  given  in  the  open  compartment 
of  the  same.  The  superintendent  stood  up 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  girl. 

"What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  to  a 
man  who  deliberately  went  on  running  a  fast 
passenger  train  when  he  knew  he  was  half 
blind.  Miss  Barton?"  he  asked  crisply. 

It  was  the  needed  flllip,  and  it  brought 
Josephine  to  her  feet  with  the  gray  e>'es 
flashing  through  the  tears. 

"How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  as  that?" 
she  demanded  hotly.  "He  didn't  know — 
can't  you  understand?  He  never  knew  till 
that  awful  minute  when  he  thought  the 
1013's  headlight  had  gone  out!" 

"Ha!"  said  the  superintendent;  "that's 
better.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  woman  cry. 
But  you've  got  to  be  disciplined,  both  of 
you,"  he  went  on  in  a  fine  affectation  of  rage. 
"You're  discharged  from  the  hotel  depart- 
ment, Miss  Barton — and  you'll  be  reengaged 
in  the  capacity  of  trained  nurse  at  the  same 
salary  from  the  moment  when  you  can  legally 
call  yourself  Mrs.  Jebb.  Then  you'll  take 
your  patient  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
and  when  you  come  back " 

"O  Mr.  Upham!" 

"I  say,  when  you  come  back,  we'll  find 
something  that  John  can  do.  Possibly  he 
might  teach  some  of  these  other  fellows  how 
to  handle  the  compounds.  As  traveling  en- 
gineer, now,  for  example,  he  wouldn't  have 
to  read  signals,  you  know;  and " 

"Oh!  please,  Mr.  Upham!  May  I  go  and 
tell  him  now — ^this  minute?"  she  pleaded. 

"Certainly;  why  not?  Just  turn  Wester 
out,  neck  and  heels:  he's  only  a  doctor;  and 
doctors  don't  count." 

When  the  door  of  the  stateroom  closed  be- 
hind her,  "Little  Millions"  chuckled  softly 
to  himself  and  sauntered  to  the  rear  window, 
jingling  the  keys  and  the  coins  in  his  pockets. 

"The  brave,  white-souled  little  fool!"  he 
observed  to  the  plate  glass.  "To  think  of 
her  making  that  handsome  young  giant  eat 
his  heart  out  waiting  until  she  had  paid  a 
debt  that  she  didn't  owe,  and  didn't  believe 
she  owedl" 


WASTE;    WOMAN^S    OPPORTUNITY 


By  WALTER  REECE  EVANS 


O  other  charge  has  been 
brought  against  American 
women  so  frequently  as 
that  of  extravagance.  Every 
foreign  observer  who  has 
written  a  volume  based  on 
impressions  gained  from  a 
four  weeks'  tour  in  the  United  States  has 
repeated  the  assertion.  The  method  of  these 
writers  is  always  the  same.  They  begin  with 
a  glowing  tribute  to  the  American  woman  and 
end  with  a  doleful  shake  of  the  head  over  the 
amount  of  money  she  demands  for  her  dress- 
ing, her  travels,  the  maintenance  of  her 
household,  and  her  numberless  personal  ex- 
travagances. Your  women  are  wonderful 
creatures,  they  say  in  effect,  beautiful,  clever, 
attractive,  and  self-reliant,  but — always  this 
staggering  but — ^they  demand  a  degree  of 
luxury  in  their  style  of  living  that  taxes  the 
energies  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  almost 
to  the  breaking  point  to  supply. 

This  leads  up  naturally  to  the  companion 
picture  of  the  American  man  as  the  willing 
slave  of  his  womankind,  working  day  and 
night  to  heap  up  more  dollars  for  them  to 
spend,  hurrying  himself  to  an  untimely  grave 
to  provide  them  with  unnecessary  luxuries, 
living,  thinking,  and  talking  notningdbut  busi- 
ness, sacrificing  even  the  pleasant  sodety  of 
these  same  charming  women,  as  well  as  all 
opportunities  for  his  own  culture  and  enter- 
tainment, in  his  ceaseless  effort  to  pile  up 
greater  and  greater  golden  tribute  to  the  shar- 
ers of  his  name  and  estate. 

These  two  works  of  imaginative  art  have 
been  exhibited  so  frequently  that  we  ourselves 
have  come  to  accept  them  as  measurably  ac- 
curate and  in  a  way  to  glory  in  them,  thereby 
encouraging  the  very  tendency  which  they 
purport  to  represent. 

In  main  the  charge  of  extravagance  as  the 
specif  sin  of  American  women  is  a  baseless 


one.  Almost  all  successful  Americans  are 
extravagant  with  the  cheerful  wastefulness 
of  easy  success.  But  the  extravagances  of 
American  women  are  retail  and  purposeful 
while  the  extravagances  of  their  husbands  are 
often  wholesale  and  reasonless.  The  woman 
who  spends  ten  thousand  dollars  on  a  coming- 
out  ball  for  her  daughter  does  it  to  secure  the 
latter's  social  advancement.  She  takes  her 
children  abroad  to  study  from  the  same 
motive.  She  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the 
man  who  breaks  up  a  boat  on  which  he  has 
expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
because  of  a  fancied  slight  from  a  yachting 
club,  or  with  the  Chicago  millionaire  who 
boasts  that  he  changes  his  shirt  no  less  than 
six  times  a  day  and  that  the  local  laundry  near 
his  country  place  complains  that  its  facilities 
are  overtaxed  by  his  sending  forty-eight  of 
these  garments  to  it  every  week.  To  import 
an  expressive  British  phrase,  we  have  both 
male  and  female  bounders  among  us,  but  the 
former  are  rather  more  numerous  and  con- 
siderably more  offensive  than  the  latter.  Our 
Coal  Oil  Johnnies  without  exception  have 
been  men. 

So  far  from  being  more  extravagant  than 
their  husbands,  it  is  true  in  the  great  majority 
of  American  homes  that  while  man  is  the 
money  maker  woman  is  the  money  saver. 
When  the  pinch  of  enforced  economy  is  felt 
in  the  household  is  there  a  man  who  will  deny 
that  the  emergency  is  met  and  the  necessary 
savingsmadeby  the  woman?  A  man  can  be 
parsimonious,  rarely  economical.  He  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  up  expensive  cigars,  costly 
limcheons,  and  high-priced  tailors,  while  his 
wife  cheerfully  turns  last  season's  gowns  and 
cuts  down  the  grocer's  and  butcher's  accounts 
without  making  the  difference  evident  in  the 
attractiveness  of  the  family  table. 

American  women  are  not  more  extravagant 
than  American  men.     On  the  whole  they  are 
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rather  less  so  and  far  less  unintelligently  so. 
Where  they  are  extravagant  the  blame  is 
largely  due  to  the  men  who  have  not  confided 
in  their  wives,  who  have  given  them  no  en- 
couragement in  their  efforts  to  regulate  their 
household  expenditures,  but  have  insisted  on 
paying  the  bills  and  saying  nothing — at  least 
not  at  home. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times,  that  a  competent  French  housewife 
could  keep  her  household  on  what  is  thrown 
away  by  an  average  American  family.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  and  is  tremendous 
kitchen  waste  in  this  country.  Among  the 
rich  it  comes  from  grafting  servants  who  ex- 
act from  the  tradesmen  commissions  that  in 
the  end  are  paid,  of  course,  by  the  employer. 
Among  the  well  to  do  it  comes  from  the 
deliberate  wastefulness  or  the  predatory  in- 
stincts of  servants  not  properly  supervised. 
Among  the  poor  it  comes  from  the  wife's  own 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art. 

But  all  this  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  changed. 
American  women  are  rapidly  learning  the 
distinction  between  luxury  and  profligacy  in 
household  management.  Among  the  wealthy 
who  set  the  fashion  women  are  coming  to 
pride  themselves  on  their  mastery  of  domes- 
tic science,  and  it  is  only  the  misguided  labor- 
er's wife,  transplanted  to  the  home  from  the 
vicious  preparatory  school  of  the  mill  or  the 
shop,  who  prides  herself  on  the  fact  that  she 
can't  cook. 

In  a  broader,  though  not  more  important, 
field  than  the  kitchen  and  the  home  the  abil- 
ity of  American  women  to  supply  effective 
resistance  to  the  national  tendency  toward 
wastefulness  offers  them  an  opportunity  and 
imposes  a  duty.  These  are  to  be  found  in 
combating  the  wanton  waste  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  a  more  inviting  occasion  of- 
fered itself  to  women  than  is  presented  by  the 
vital  necessity  of  economizing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  women  of  America  take  up  earnestly 
the  question  of  national  waste,  the  prosperous 
future  of  the  country  is  assured.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly woman's  work  because  the  time  is  short, 
because  men  are  notoriously  slow  to  move, 
even  knowing  the  facts,  and  because,  through 
motherhood  bent  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  a  purpose,  the  sentiment  of  a  nation  may 
be  changed  in  a  single  generation.  Women 
may  hope  for  a  sufficient  measure  of  success 
in  teaching  their  menkind  economy  to  get  the 


movement  well  under  way,  but  they  may  look 
forward  to  complete  achievement  in  incul- 
cating in  their  children  a  spirit  which  will 
change  America  from  the  most  wasteful  na- 
tion in  the  world  to  one  of  the  most  prudent. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  depletion  of 
the  soil,  which  because  its  fertile  elements 
are  not  prop)erly  conserved  is  producing  each 
year  less  and  less  food;  the  exhaustion  of 
mineral  resources  including  coal,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests.  This  last  perhaps 
is  the  most  important,  since  with  the  country 
denuded  of  its  trees  the  rivers  would  dwindle 
and  fail,  the  soil  be  washed  away,  and  wood 
for  a  thousand  and  one  purposes  which  any- 
one can  call  to  mind  readUy  enough  could 
not  be  had. 

Taking  for  granted  for  the  moment  that 
national  waste  is  depleting  our  resources  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  present  population 
would  be  put  to  straits  for  the  necessities  of 
life  fifty  years  hence,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  problem  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  rapidly  growing  population?  The  ratio  of 
increase  of  our  population  by  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  is  fifteen,  per  cent  for  each 
decade.  A  conservative  estimate  gives  us 
for  each  ten  years  an  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion of  7,500,000  immigrants.  Using  these 
figures  as  a  basis  the  following  results  are 
shown: 

Population  in  1910 95,248,895 

Population  in  1920 1 17,036,229 

Population  in  1930 142,091,663 

Population  in  1940 170,905,412 

Population  in  1950 204,041,223 

Official  estimates  place  the  standing  timber 
supply  of  the  United  States  at  from  1,400  to 
2,000  billion  feet.  Taking  first  the  figures 
based  upon  the  minimum  estimate  of  1,400 
billion  feet,  with  an  annual  use  of  100  billion 
feet  of  timber  and  an  annual  growth  of  40 
billion  feet,  all  the  timber  will  be  cut  within 
twenty-three  years.  With  2,000  billion  feet 
estimated  as  the  maximum  of  the  standing 
timber  supply,  an  annual  use  of  100  billion 
feet  and  an  annual  growth  of  40  billion  feet, 
there  is  just  enough  timber  to  last  thirty- 
three  years.  Without  timber  the  building  of 
homes  would  be  curtailed.  The  heavy  tim- 
ber frames  for  houses  could  not  be  had  and 
sheathing,  shingles,  lathing,  and  the  hard 
wood  for  finishing  would  also  be  impossible 
of  procurement.  Where,  in  view  of  this 
scarcity,  would  the  100,000,000  cross  ties 
used  by  the  railroads  each  year  be  obtained? 
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At  the  present  time  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers,  which  are  vitally  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  intellectual  life  of  human 
beings,  require  about  2,900,000  cords  of 
wood  made  into  pulp  every  year.  Already 
we  are  beginning  to  import  wood  pulp  at  an 
increased  cost  and  the  substitution  of  an- 
other paper  material  would  raise  the  price 
of  literature.  The  wood  used  in  making 
barrels  runs  to  enormous  figures  and  in  the 
mines  of  the  country  about  165,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  most  of  it  hard  wood,  is  used. 
More  than  1,195,130  cords  of  wood  are  used 
each  year  for  distillation  and,  for  the  seem- 
ingly insignificant  item  of  veneer,  no  less  than 
326,000,000  feet,  log  scale,  of  timber  are  used. 
The  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-light 
companies  use  about  3,500,000  poles  each 
year  and  about  120,000,000  cords  of  wood 
are  burned.  A  single  match  factory,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  150  in  this  country,  con- 
sumes 200,000  board  feet  of  sugar  pine  or 
yellow  pine  logs  a  day.  These  are  by  no 
means  all  of  the  uses  to  which  wood  is  put, 
but,  immense  as  is  the  tax  upon  the  forests, 
and  as  great  as  it  may  become  in  1950,  it  is 
no  more  than  the  supply  of  timber  will  meet 
if  the  forests  are  properly  cared  for.  But 
before  such  care  can  be  exercised  in  this 
country — ^it  is  an  actuality  in  Germany — 
save  upon  the  national  and  state  reserva- 
tions which  constitute  only  twenty-two  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  forests,  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional economy  must  replace  one  of  national 
waste. 

To  conserve  the  land  upon  which  the  im- 
mense store  of  food  to  supply  the  population 
fifty  years  hence  must  be  grown,  which  is  a  far 
more  important  consideration  than  the  lack 
of  wood  for  various  utilitarian  purposes,  it 
is  necessary  to  save  the  forests.  Intensive 
culture,  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  scientific 
fertilization,  all  of  which  have  received  much 
notice  of  late,  depend  in  the  last  analysis  upon 
the  conservation  of  the  forests.  Even  rain- 
fall is  regulated  by  the  timber  growth.  Careful 
husbandry  may  increase  the  yield  of  grain 
enormously,  but  not  without  the  forests  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  streams  and  rivers  and  upon 
the  hills  of  the  country.  As  w^as  learned  in  the 
primary  grades  at  school  vast  areas  of  timber- 
covered  lands  regulate  and  check  the  supply 
of  the  streams.  The  rain  and  melting  snow 
seeping  slowly  through  forest  lands  is  held 
back  from  rushing  into  the  river  channels  in 
disastrous  flood.     Running  over  treeless  sur- 


faces it  not  only  causes  floods  but  strips  from 
the  soil  the  comparatively  thin  surface  layer 
which  is  productive. 

What  is  happening  under  natural  condi- 
tions in  the  process  of  soU  erosion  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  would  bring  to  pass. 
From  the  State  of  Missouri  alone  there  is 
carried  away  each  year  an  area  of  rich  soil 
sufficient  to  make  a  prism  a  mile  square  and 
600  feet  high.  There  is  poured  into  the 
Mississippi  River  by  the  Missouri  River 
sufficient  soil  washed  from  good  Missouri 
farms  to  make  a  prism  one  mile  square  and 
400  feet  high.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rivers 
of  the  country  are  carrying  a  total  of  one 
billion  tons  of  productive  soil  into  the  sea  each 
year — enough  to  spread  a  layer  like  the  mud 
of  the  Nile  one  foot  thick  over  any  one  of  the 
states  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  Missouri.  The 
value  of  this  soil  in  actual  money  is  perhaps 
one  dollar  a  ton  or  a  total  of  half  a  billion 
doDars  a  year.  The  actual  loss,  however,  is 
far  greater,  for,  while  poor  soil  may  be  im- 
proved, the  farms  cannot  be  resurfaced. 

The  child  now  born,  when  he  reaches  the 
prime  of  life,  will  share  his  heritage,  his  right 
to  live  and  be  fed  and  employed,  with  ap- 
proximately two  and  one  half  times  as  many 
people  as  are  in  the  United  States  at  present. 
The  task  of  accommodating  in  the  business  of 
life  this  increase  in  population  wiU  be  differ- 
ent from  that  which  has  characterized  the  last 
half  century.  Then  it  was  merely  for  the  in- 
dividual to  press  on  beyond  the  Mississippi 
to  rich  government  land  which  lay  ready  for 
occupancy  in  seemingly  inexhaustible  store. 
In  this  manner  547,640,632  acres  in  this 
territory  have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
There  is  left  of  surveyed  and  unappropriated 
land  within  the  United  States  but  two  and 
one  half  times  that  amount.  So  much  of  this 
land,  however,  is  wholly  or  partially  unsuited 
for  tillage  that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  all  arable  public  lands  have  been 
occupied.  Between  the  years  i860  and  1900 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  31,000,000  to  76,000,000,  and  in  this 
period  the  vast  area  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  broken  to  the  plow.  Where  will  the 
greater  increase  of  population  twoscore  years 
hence  find  like  overflow  room? 

In  the  North  Atlantic  states  improved  land 
has  not  increased  in  area  and  is  at  present 
decreasing  in  that  it  is  losing  its  productive- 
ness, as  witness  New  England  where  a  vast 
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area  of  soil  has  been  rendered  practically  non- 
productive. Within  the  same  period  2,000,- 
000  acres  have  been  cut  from  the  farming  area 
of  the  Southern  states.  A  farm  should  in- 
crease in  value  each  year.  If  it  does  not,  it  is 
being  allowed  to  wear  out.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Massachusetts  every  one  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  states  has  suffered 
a  decrease  in  the  value  of  its  farms,  the 
total  being  $300,000,000.  Of  the  middle 
states,  Ohio,  with  great  natural  richness  in  the 
character  of  its  soU,  has  shown  a  decrease  of 
$60,000,000  in  the  value  of  its  farm  lands. 
Territory  which  was  fresh  in  the  West  twenty 
years  ago,  where  there  was  produced  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  is 
now  producing  only  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
bushels  from  the  same  acres. 

A  spirit  of  national  economy  would  check 
the  chemical  waste  of  the  soil  by  such  in- 
telligent methods  of  agriculture  as  may  be 
learned  by  the  farmer  at  the  various  gov- 
ernment experiment  stations  throughout 
the  country.  Seventy-seven  million  acres  of 
swaifip  and  overflow  land  within  the  United 
States  are  susceptible  of  reclamation.  .This 
land  reclaimed  would  provide  for  tenancy  by 
nearly  2,000,000  future  families  or  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000,000.  Yet  when  it  is  proposed 
in  Congress  to  drain  these  lands  public  inter- 
est does  not  manifest  itself  and  the  proposal 
goes  over.  Were  these  lands  reclaimed  they 
would  be  worth  approximately  $7,700,000,000. 
There  is  as  much  land  to  be  reclaimed  by 
irrigation  as  there  is  by  drainage.  Eleven 
million  acres  have  been  made  available  by 
irrigation,  adding  $900,000,000  to  the  value 
of  the  country  and  providing  300,000  home- 
steads, furnishing  17,000  miles  of  canals,  some 
of  which  are  navigable,  yet  expenditures  for 
irrigation  are  still  regarded  with  hostility. 
The  hostility  of  course  is  not  in  those  sections 
where  the  work  of  reclamation  is  being  under- 
taken, though  even  there  enthusiasm  must  be 
regarded  as  sectional  and  not  at  all  as  an  in- 
dication that  wasteful  methods  may  not  im- 
poverish the  new-made  lands.  The  crux  of 
the  situation  as  regards  the  land  is  this:  In 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  With  in- 
significant exceptions,  the  life  is  being  drained 
from  the  soil,  the  amount  of  land  which  can 
be  added  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  is  limited,  and  the  population  will  be 
considerably  more  than  doubled  within  forty- 
two  years. 

The  problem  would  be  as  ridiculously  sim- 


ple as  it  is  actually  alarming  were  it  not  for 
the  inertia  of  the  public,  superinduced  by  the 
careless  disregard  of  all  save  the  moment  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  men.  ''Of  all  sinful 
wasters  of  man's  inheritance  in  the  earth — 
and  all  are  in  this  regard  sinners — ^the  very 
worst  are  the  people  of  America,"  said  the 
late  Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard.  Can  the 
American  man  change  in  this  respect  of  a 
sudden?  The  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  is  that  he  cannot — 
unless  it  be  through  the  efforts  of  the  women 
of  the  country  who  are  less  obsessed  by  the 
piirsuit  of  mundane  things.  A  few  men  have 
looked  ahead  and  have  seen  the  rocks  loom- 
ing threateningly  in  the  way  of  continued 
national  prosperity  and  power.  The  Inland 
Waterways  Conmiission,  created  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  last  year,  is  a  bit  of  govern- 
mental organization  designed  to  encourage 
the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  The  policy  of  the  commission 
is  broader  than  its  name  implies  since  it  is  to 
consider  not  only  the  development  of  the  in- 
land waterways  to  make  possible  the  trans- 
action of  the  country's  carrying  business  but 
to  consider  broadly  the  conservation  of  all 
natural  resources.  Its  best  efforts,  however, 
will  be  unavailing  without  the  support  of 
public  opinion. 

Public  opinion  is  the  only  force  that  can 
make  of  agriculture  in  this  coimtry  as  much 
of  an  art  as  it  is  in  other  important  lands.  It 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  rival  Japan 
where  Oriental  thoroughness  achieves  an 
agricultural  product  from  19,000  square  miles 
of  land  sufl&cient  to  provide  for  45,000,000 
people,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  rival  the 
achievements  of  France  and  Germany  where 
every  farmer  has  a  knowledge  of  and  prac- 
tises intensive  culture  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  the  case  of  France  not  only  have  the  wants 
of  the  populace  been  amply  supplied  but  it 
has  become  the  banker  nation  of  the  world. 
A  loan  may  always  be  placed  there  and  the 
people  even  hold  the  national  debt  within 
the  country.  And  any  Frenchman  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  economy  en- 
gendered by  the  women.  Than  the  Ameri- 
can soil  there  is  none  richer.  All  that  is 
needed  is  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Yes,  one  more  thing  is  needed. 
Women  must  teach  their  sons  to  think  highly 
of  agriculture,  the  oldest  of  all  pursuits  of 
man,  and  in  many  ways  the  happiest,  in  or- 
der that  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  future 
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millions  of  the  country  shall  be  content  to 
till  the  soU. 

How  will  the  meak  of  the  household  be 
prepared  when  coal  is  exhausted,  how  will 
the  family  be  warmed  in  winter?  The  coal 
supply  will  be  used  up,-  according  to  careful 
investigators,  within  one  hundred  years  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption.  The  waste 
of  coal  is  upon  a  plane  with  the  waste  of  tim- 
ber. The  final  product  in  heat  or  energy 
which  arises  from  the  burning  of  coal  is  ridic- 
ulously small  in  nearly  every  instance;  150,- 
000,000  tons  are  burned  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  each  year,  but  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  this  potentially  vast  power  is 
actually  used  in  traction.  In  the  electrical 
power  plants  only  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  potential  value  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  coal  burned  is  actually  made  into  cur- 
rent. The  power  plants,  however,  are  more 
economical  than  the  practice  of  burning  coal 
in  family  stoves.  In  making  coke,  used  in 
blast  and  other  furnaces,  valuable  by-prod- 
ucts of  coal  are  not  only  lost  but  they  add  to 
the  indictment  of  waste  by  frequently  bring- 
ing about  serious  injury  to  adjacent  com- 
mimities.  In  this  connection  perhaps  the 
most  significant  illustration  of  waste  is  to  be 
found.  Water  power  is  at  hand  in  horse 
power  by  the  millions  to  supplant  coal  in  the 
production  of  power,  heat,  and  light,  con- 
serving it  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  essen- 
tial. 

So  great  indeed  are  the  possibilities  of 
water  power  that  its  capacity  has  not  been 
nor  can  it  be  computed.  But  reasonable  es- 
timates have  given  it  in  sufficient  volume 
and  of  great  enough  value  to  more  than  pay 
for  the  cost  of  aU  improvements  of  rivers 
looking  to  the  control  of  floods,  including  the 
building  of  all  locks  and  dams.  The  avail- 
able water  power  at  existing  United  States 
Government  locks  and  dams  which  might  be 
utilized,  but  which  is  now  totally  wasted,  is 


given  as  1,613,830  horse  power,  realizing 
eighty  per  cent  efficiency,  and  this  sum  it  is 
estimated  would  be  increased  about  fifteen 
times  by  the  installation  of  proper  facilities 
of  storage.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
with  the  present  ability  to  transmit  electrical 
power  over  long  distances  no  city,  town,  or 
hamlet  in  the  country  need  be  without  elec- 
trical power.  This  method  of  production 
would  be  so  cheap  that  the  current  could  be 
utilized  for  light,  heat,  and  power  in  whatever 
capacity  far  more  cheaply  than  the  same 
commodities  can  be  produced  at  present  by 
any  known  fuel.  All  that  is  lacking  to  bring 
this  about  is  public  sentiment  for  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  policy  of  national  economy  for  one 
of  national  waste.  The  same  benefits  might 
be  made  to  accrue  and  the  same  dangers 
averted  with  varying  degrees  of  immediate 
personal  benefit  to  each  individual  and  in 
ascending  scale  to  posterity,  by  the  careful 
husbanding  of  the  other  natural  resources 
in  sum  total  and  separately. 

Such  is  a  brief  part  of  the  story  of  national 
waste.  So  far  as  the  past  is  concerned  we 
may  view  it  charitably  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  our  favored  situation  and  the  super- 
abundance of  our  natural  riches,  but  for  the 
future  any  such  complacent  view  can  lead 
only  to  national  impoverishment  and  disas- 
ter. Reform  must  begin  with  individuals 
before  it  can  spread  to  the  mass  and  the  spirit 
of  intelligent  economy  can  be  inculcated  suc- 
cessfully only  by  the  women  of  the  country. 
The  preservation  of  the  forests  as  a  single 
cause  that  is  of  most  pressing  importance,  is 
one  that  should  appeal  particularly  to  organ- 
izations of  American  women,  and  it  can  be 
helped  tremendously  by  their  support,  while 
the  slower  process  of  educating  the  individual 
to.  abhor  waste  and  thereby  developing  an  en- 
lightened demand  for  the  conservation  of 
national  resources  is  going  on. 
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iRITICS  hare  quarreled  and 
readers  have  wrangled  ever 
sincefiction  became  favored 
as  a  form  of  literary  ex- 
pression, as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  schools 
to  which  the  authors  chose 
to  adhere.  But  there  is  a  question  less  aca- 
demic, and  perhaps  more  readily  subject  to 
popular  answer  than  those  bearing  on  the 
respective  merits  of  realism  and  romance. 
Are  the  heroines  we  meet  every  day  in  the 
p^jes  of  popular  novels  chosen  from  the 
same  circle  of  heroines  as  those  we  meet  every 
day  in  social  life?  Perhaps  the  question 
should  have  been,  "Is  Fiction  Truth?" — for, 
of  course  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
truth  and  facts.  Facts  are  literal  happenings, 
and  they  may  point  at  right  angles  to  the 
truth  in  the  ultimate  use  of  that  word. 
Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  indicated 


by  a  statement  of  things  which  are  by  no 
means  facts,  and  is  by  so  much,  therefore, 
more  important  than  fact. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry,  a 
selection  has  been  made  of  the  verbal  portraits 
drawn  by  the  authors  of  several  of  the  popular 
novels  of  to-day,  and  reprinted  here,  with- 
drawn from  the  context,  for  the  delectation  of 
the  reader.  The  stories  selected  extend  over 
a  wide  range  of  fiction,  including  love  stories 
of  mystery,  international  marriage,  sociolog- 
ical and  domestic  problems,  character  study, 
and  pure  romance,  with  nearly  every  device 
of  the  novelist  utilized.  The  fragmentary 
descriptions  have  been  patched  together  ar- 
bitrarily, by  the  use  of  widely  isolated  para- 
graphs, in  the  effort  to  make  the  portraiture 
as  consecutive  as  possible.  With  no  further 
comment,  the  descriptions  are  submitted  to  the 
reader  with  the  inquiry  repeated:  "Is  Fiction 
Fact?"     Do  you  know  any  of  these  girls P 


EILEEN  ERROLL  IN  "THE  YOUNGER  SET" 


By  ROBERT  W.   CHAMBERS 


SO  you've  bewitched  Eileen,  too,  have 
you?"  she  said  tenderly,  "Isn't  she  the 
sweetest  little  thing?" 

"She's — ah — as  tall  as  I  am,"  he  said, 
blinking  at  the  fire. 

"She's  only  nineteen;  pathetically  un- 
spoiled— a  perfect  dear.  Men  are  going  to 
rave  over  her  and — not  spoil  her.  Did  yon 
ever  see  such  hair?— that  thick,  ruddy,  lus- 
trous, copper  tint?— and  sometimes  it's  like 
gold  afire.  And  a  skin  like  snow  and  peaches! 
— she's  sound  to  the  core.  I've  had  her  exer- 
cised and  groomed  and  hardened  and  trained 
from  the  very  beginning— every  inch  of  her 
minutely  cared  for  exactly  like  my  own 
babies.  I've  done  my  best,"  she  concluded 
with  a  satisfied  sigh,  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
beside  her  brother. 


"Thoroughbred,"  commented  Sdwyn,  "to 
be  turned  out  to-night.  Is  she  bridlewise  and 
intelligent?" 

"More  than  sufficienUy.  That's  one  trou- 
ble— she's  had,  at  times,  a  depressing,  sponge- 
like  de^re  for  absorbing  all  sorts  of  irrelevant 
things  that  no  giri  ought  to  concern  herself 
with.  I — to  tell  the  truth — if  I  had  not  rig- 
orously drilled  her— she  might  have  become 
a  trifle  tiresome;  I  don't  mean  precisely 
frumpy — but  one  of  those  earnest  young 
things  whose  intellectual  conversation  be- 
comes a  visitation — one  of  the  wants-to- 
know-for-the-sake-of-knowing  sort — with  her 
mind  soaking  up  'isms,'  and  I'll  show  you  a 
social  failure  with  a  wisp  of  hair  on  her  cheek, 
who  looks  the  dowdier  the  more  expensively 
she's  gowned." 
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"So  you  believe  youVe  got  that  wisp  of 
copper-tinted  hair  tucked  up  snugly?"  asked 
Selwyn,  amused. 

"I — ^it*s  still  a  worry  to  me;  at  intervals 
she's  inclined  to  let  it  slop.  Thank  Heaven, 
Fve  made  her  spine  permanently  straight 
and  her  head  is  screwed  properly  to' her  neck. 
There's  not  a  slump  to  her  from  crown  to  heel 
— I  know,  you  know.  She's  had  specialists 
to  forestsdl  every  blemish.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it;  Fm  doing  it  for  my  own  babies. 
That's  what  a  mother  is  for — to  turn  out  her 
offspring  to  the  world  as  flawless  and  whole- 


some as  when  they  came  into  it! — ^physically 
and  mentally  sound — or  a  woman  betrays 
her  stewardship.  They  must  be  as  healthy 
of  body  and  limb  as  they  are  innocent  and 
wholesome  -  minded.  The  happiest  of  all 
creatures  are  drilled  thoroughbreds.  Show 
me  a  young  girl,  unspoiled  mentally  and 
spiritually  untroubled,  with  a  superb  phy- 
sique, and  I'll  show  you  a  girl  equipped  for 
the  happiness  of  this  world.  And  this  is 
what  Eileen  is." 

"I  should   say,"  observed  Selwyn,  "that 
she's  equipped  for  the  slaughter  of  man." 


BETTINA  VANDERPOEL  IN  ''THE  SHUTTLE'' 


3y  FRANCES  HODGSON   BURNETT 


THE  fine,  upstanding  young  woman  was 
the  multimillionairess.  Bettina  walked 
up  the  gangway  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  pas- 
sengers upon  the  upper  deck  craned  their 
necks  to  look  at  her.  Her  carriage  of  her 
head  and  shoulders  invariably  made  people 
turn  to  look. 

"My,  ain't  she  fine-looking!"  exclaimed 
an  excited  lady  beholder  above.  "I  guess 
that  must  be  Miss  Vanderpoel,  the  multi- 
millionaire's daughter.  Jane  told  me  she'd 
heard  she  was  crossing  this  trip." 

Bettina  heard  her.  She  sometimes  won- 
dered if  she  was  ever  pointed  out,  if  her  name 
was  ever  mentioned  without  the  addition  of 
the  explanatory  statement  that  she  was  the 
multimillionaire's  daughter. 

"It  wounds  my  vanity,  I  have  no  doubt," 
she  had  said  to  her  father.  "Nobody  ever 
sees  me;  they  only  see  you  and  your  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars." 

Salter  watched  her  pass  up  the  gangway. 
The  phase  through  which  he  was  living  was 
not  of  the  order  which  leads  a  man  to  dwell 
upon  the  beautiful  and  inspiriting  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  female  image.  He  thought  of 
the  Vanderpoel  millions  as  the  lady  on  the 
deck  had  thought  of  them,  and  in  his  mind 
somehow  the  girl  herself  appeared  to  express 
them.  The  rich  upspringing  sweep  of  her 
abundant  hair,  her  height,  her  coloring,  the 
remarkable  shade  and  length  of  her  lashes, 
the  full  curve  of  her  mouth,  all,  he  told  him- 
self, looked  expensive,  as  if  even  nature  herself 
had  been  given  carle  blanche,  and  the  best 
possible  articles  procured  for  the  money. 


"She  moves,"  he  thought  sardonically,  "as 
if  she  were  f)erfectly  aware  that  she  could  pay 
for  anything.  An  unlimited  income,  no 
doubt,  establishes  in  the  owner  the  equivalent 
to  a  sense  of  rank." 

Her  genius,  as  has  before  been  mentioned, 
was  the  genius  for  living,  for  being  vital. 
Bettina  Vanderpoel  had  lived  vividly,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  self-created  atmosphere 
of  action  from  her  first  hour.  It  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  be  one  of  the  horde  of 
mere  spectators.  Wheresoever  she  moved 
there  was  some  occult  stirring  of  the  mental, 
and  even  physical,  air.  Her  pulses  beat 
too  strongly,  her  blood  ran  too  fast  to  allow 
of  inaction  of  mind  or  body.  The  actual 
truth  was  that  if  she  had  been  a  housemaid, 
the  room  she  set  in  order  would  have 
taken  a  character  under  her  touch;  if  she 
had  been  a  seamstress,  her  work  would 
have  been  swiftly  done,  her  imagination 
would  have  invented  for  her  combinations  of 
form  and  color;  if  she  had  been  a  nursemaid, 
the  children  under  her  care  would  never  have 
been  sufficiently  bored  to  become  tiresome  or 
intractable,  and  they  also  would  have  gained 
character  to  which  would  have  been  added  an 
undeniable  vividness  of  outlook.  She  could 
not  have  left  them  alone,  so  to  speak.  In 
obeying  the  mere  laws  of  her  being,  she  would 
have  stimulated  them. 

That  Miss  Vanderpoel  had  beauty  it  was 
not  necessary  to  hesitate  in  deciding.  Neither 
Lord  Dunholm  nor  his  wife  nor  their  son 
did  hesitate.  A  girl  with  long  limbs,  an 
alluring    profile,    and    extraordinary   black 
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lashes  set  round  lovely  Irish-blue  eyes,  pos- 
sesses physical  capital  not  to  be  argued 
about. 

She  was  not  one  of  the  curious,  exotic  little 
creatures  whose  thin,  though  sometimes 
rather  sweet,  and  always  gay,  high-pitched 
young  voices  Lord  Dunholm  had  been  so 
especially  struck  by  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  invasion.  Her  voice  had  a  tone 
one  would  be  likely  to  remember  with  pleas- 
ure. How  well  she  moved — how  well  her 
black  head  was  set  on  her  neck!  Yes,  she 
was  of  the  new  type — the  later  generation. 


These  amazing,  oddly  practical  people  had 
evolved  it — ^planned  it,  perhaps  bought — 
figuratively  speaking — the  architects  and  ma- 
terial to  design  and  build  it — ^bought  them  in 
whatever  country  they  found  them,  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany  —  pocketing  them 
coolly  and  carrying  them  back  home  to  de- 
velop, complete,  and  send  forth  into  the  world 
when  their  invention  was  a  perfected  thing. 
Struck  by  the  humor  of  his  fancy.  Lord  Dun- 
holm  found  himself  smiling  into  the  Irish- 
blue  eyes.  They  smiled  back  at  him  in  a 
way  which  warmed  his  heart. 


ISABEL  OTIS  IN   ^'ANCESTORS'' 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


HER  very  beauty  was  of  a  type  rarely  seen 
in  the  American  of  to-day,  prevalent  as  it 
may  have  been  a  hundred  years  ago :  she  looked 
like  a  feminine  edition  of  the  first  group  of 
American  statesmen — although  black  Spanish 
hair  was  pulled  carelessly  over  the  high  fore- 
head, a  heavy  coil  encircled  the  head  in  a  long 
upward  sweep,  and  the  half-dreaming,  half- 
penetrating  regard  of  the  light-blue  eyes  was 
softened  by  a  heavy  growth  of  lash.  The 
eyebrows  were  low  and  thick,  the  upper  lip 
was  sensitive,  quivering  sometimes  as  she 
talked,  but  the  lower  was  firm  and  full.  It 
was  the  brow,  the  profile,  the  strength  of 
character  expressed,  the  general  seriousness 
of  the  fine  face  and  head,  that  made  her  look 
like  a  reversion  to  the  type  that  gave  birth  to  a 
nation. 

Only  in  the  dense  silky  masses  of  her  black 
hair  and  the  almost  stolid  absence  of  gesture 
did  the  American  betray  her  Spanish  ancestry; 
but  how  much  of  the  Spaniard,  subtle,  patient, 
vengeful,  treacherous,  mighty  in  passive  re- 
sistance and  cunning,  lay  behind  those  deep, 
fearless  blue  eyes  of  her  New  England  an- 
cestors? Or  was  she  not  Spanish  at  all,  but 
merely  a  higher  type  of  American — or  wholly 
herself?  This  girl,  who  might  be  as  cold 
as  the  moon,  or  not,  looked,  in  any  case, 
capable  of  clasping  a  man's  throat  with  her 
strong  little  hand,  and  gently  turning  his  head 
from  east  to  west. 

He  drew  up  a  chair  beside  Isabel  and  re- 
flected that  she  was  even  handsomer  than  he 
had  thought,  with  the  sunlight  warming  the 
ivory  whiteness  of  her  skin,  although  it  con- 


tracted the  mobile  pupils  of  her  eyes,  and  that 
little  black  moles  when  rightly  placed  were 
more  attractive  than  he  had  thought  possible. 
But  he  was  a  man  for  whom  a  woman's  hair 
had  a  peculiar  fascination,  and  while  they 
were  uttering  commonplaces  at  random  his 
eyes  wandered  to  the  soft  yet  massive  coils 
encircling  Isabel's  shapely  head. 

** Pardon  me,"  he  said  boyishly.  "But  I 
always  thought — don't  you  know? — that  hair 
like  that  was  only  in  novels  and  poems  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Is  it  all  your  own?"  he 
asked,  with  sudden  suspicion. 

"You  would  think  so  if  you  had  to  carry  it 
for  a  day.  I  should  have  had  it  cut  off  long 
ago  if  it  had  happened  to  be  coarse  hair.  It 
is  an  inherited  evil  of  which  I  am  too  vain  to 
rid  myself.  The  early  Spanish  women  of  my 
family  all  had  hair  that  touched  the  ground 
when  they  stood  up.  I  have  an  old  sketch  of 
a  back  view  of  three  of  them  taken  side  by 
side;  you  see  nothing  but  billows  of  fine  silky 
hair.  But  I  have  put  it  out  of  sight,  as  it  looks 
rather  like  an  advertisement  for  a  famous 
hair  restorer." 

"I'd  give  a  lot  to  see  yours  down.  It's 
wonderful — ^wonderful ! " 

"Well,  I  have  promised  a  private  view  to 
some  of  the  women.  If  Lady  Victoria  thinks 
it  quite  proper,  perhaps  I'll  admit  you." 

"  I'll  ask  her  for  a  card  directly  she  comes 
home.  Let  it  be  this  afternoon  just  after 
tea." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Gwvnne  felt  ' 
self-conscious  in  putting  his  arm  about  a 
woman's  waist  for  the  waltz.    He  had  seen 
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Isabel  in  full  evening  dress  many  a  time  in 
England,  in  rubber  boots  to  her  hips,  in 
divided  skirt  astride  her  horse,  in  overalls 
among  her  chickens,  and  in  pretty  little  house 
gowns  when  he  had  remained  for  supper; 
nevertheless,  in  surrendering  her  slim  waist 
she  seemed  to  descend,  significantly,  from  her 
pedestal  and  become  warm  flesh  and  blood. 
He  held  her  awkwardly,  barely  touching  her, 
wondering  there  should  be  a  physical  shrink- 


ing from  such  a  beautiful  creature,  one,  more- 
over, that  had  shown  him  more  kindness  and 
disinterested  friendship  than  any  he  had  ever 
known.  He  reproached  himself,  but  even 
while  he  admired  the  luminous  whiteness  of 
her  skin,  he  found  himself  scowling  at  the  tiny 
black  moles  that  gave  her  an  oddly  artificial 
provocative  look,  as  black  patches  may  have 
deliberatelv  enhanced  the  charms  of  their  co- 
quettish  grandmothers. 


CLEM  MERRITT  IN  'XLEM" 


By  EDNA  KENTON 


MRS.  GRESHAM,  leaning  back  in  her 
low  chair,  laughed  delightedly.  "Well, 
whatever  she  is  or  isn't,  the  girl  can  drive  and 
ride,"  she  asserted  warmly.  "  She  was  riding 
that  morning,  and  she  had  a  black  devil  of  a 
horse — his  eyes  and  his  ears  and  his  nose  were 
like  flames.  It  was  in  view  of  the  entire  hotel 
frontage,  right  out  yonder,  and  it  was  terrify- 
ing and  delightful  and  unutterably  loud,  of 
course.  But  it  was  a  splendid  thing  to  see. 
Without  doubt  she's  Wild  West,  as  they  all 
say — she  learned  some  of  those  display  tricks 
of  hers  nowhere  but  from  the  trickiest  of 
cowboys — ^but  truly  I  felt  like  cheering  her  as 
sh6  fought  and  won  that  battle;  she  might 
have  been  killed  easily.  The  picture  of  her! 
— ^her  dead  black  habit  and  her  dead  black 
horse,  and  that  gold-yellow  hair  of  hers  be- 
neath that  rigidly    correct  derby,  and  her 

black  gauntleted  whip  hand " 

"What  family  has  she?  Father — mother?" 
"No  mother,  thank  Heaven  —  you  can 
imagine  what  she  would  be  like.  A  father, 
not  unpresentable  until  he  begins  to  talk, 
and  not  then  rniless  one  is  mercilessly  con- 
ventional. At  the  charity  ffite  they  gave 
down  here  last  week,  he  bought  her  way  in 
with  a  thousand-dollar  check — oh,  it  was  this 
way:  I  caught  a  frightful  rose  cold,  and  was 
simply  out  of  it,  and  he  came  over  to  say 
he'd  heard  the  lady  who  was  to  read  palms 
had  tuckered  out,  and  that  his  daughter, 
being  a  stranger,  hadn't  been  noticed  with  a 
booth  or  a  staU,  but  that  she  could  read  hands 
as  well  as  any  lady  there,  and  offered  her 
services  and  the  check. 

"There  was  a  significant  sequence  to  his 
phrases  which  impressed  the  treasurer,  and 
they  took  both.    She  did  make  something  of 


a  sensation,  for  her  make-up  was  gorgeous. 
She  wore  a  bushel  of  uncut  turquoises  and 
cloth  of  gold  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"You  plimge  into  your  subject  like  a  blind 
driver,  my  dear  Farda,"  he  said  coolly. 
"Denys  raves  over  her;  curses  fate  that  she 
wasn't  bom  a  child  of  the  Quartier.  That 
portrait  he  did  of  her — ^the  one  he  made  his 
big  hit  on — is  an  amazing  thing.  You  must 
have  seen  it  yourself,  if  you  took  in  the  Salon 
last  year.  It  had  a  wall  to  itself,  great  big 
canvas,  blond  girl  with  blue  jewels  of  eyes, 
blue  background — all  of  it  was  daringly, 
glaucously  blue " 

"Oh,  I  saw  it,  of  course,"  said  Miss 
Grantham  impatiently.  "And  I  read  in  it 
just  what  you  are  eliminating  —  inherent 
coarseness,  mental,  physical,  and  probably 
moral.  It  was  loud,  overbearing,  shriekingly 
insistent.  The  very  dress — the  way  she  wore 
it — ^the  handling  of  that  left  shoulder — do  you 
remember  it?  Yes,  Denys  is  a  psychologist, 
but  we  differ  vitally  in  interpreting  him." 

Lowe  sank  more  deeply  into  his  comfort- 
able chair,  and  became  leisurely  reminis- 
cent. 

"  I  met  her  almost  two  years  ago,  while  that 
portrait  was  being  done.  Met  her  for  the 
first  time  one  morning  in  Denys's  place.  She 
was  giving  him  a  sitting,  and  I  stumbled  in, 
and  the  two  of  them  together  let  me  in  on  it. 
She  was  a  stunning  sight  that  day — I  tell  you, 
Farda,  you've  read  him  wrong;  it's  noi  in- 
herent coarseness  he's  put  there — I  shouldn't 
grant  that  at  all." 

"I  saw  her  one  day,  down  yonder  on  the 
bathing  beach,"  Farda  interrupted  with  pro- 
vocative calm.    "Just  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
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She  happened  to  wear  black  and  red  this 
time,  instead  of  blue.  You  mentioned  dar- 
ingly blue.  This  was  audacious  rouge  ei  noir. 
I  got  down  there — ^you  were  there  too — and 
staring  generously — ^just  as  she  was  coming 
up  from  the  surf.  AH  about  her  there  were 
other  bathing  costumes  quite  as  conspicuous 
in  cut  and  color.  But  if  she  had  shrieked 
she  couldn't  have  announced  her  presence 
more  loudly  than  she  did  by  the  very  force 
of  her  personality.  It  literally  shouts;  she 
doesn't  have  to." 

"Precisely!"  he  retorted,  with  a  crispness 


in  his  voice  that  went  well  with  the  snap  in  his 
gray-green  eyes.  "Because  she  was  a  thing 
apart  from  every  other  woman  there.  Denys 
was  right,  and  that  day  I  saw  he  was  right. 
She  looked  the  primitive  woman.  She  might 
have  been  the  primeval  Woman  walking  un- 
trodden sands,  pressing  the  springing  earth 
when  the  world  was  young.  She  was  so  nobly 
unashamed  and  so  purely  human — ah,  yes, 
she  was!  The  very  atoms  of  her  might  have 
been  scooped  up  from  virgin  earth,  from  sea- 
bom  clay  just  washed  to  shore;  and  a  Rodin 
hand  might  have  modeled  her!" 


ROSALIND  HARTRIDGE  AND  HER   DOUBLE,   HELEN 
HOLBROOK,   IN   ''ROSALIND  AT  REDGATE" 


By  MEREDITH   NICHOLSON 


THE  girl  was  in  white,  and  made  a  picture 
wholly  agreeable  to  my  eyes.  Her  hair 
was  dead  black,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
that  its  smooth  line  on  her  brow  was  broken  bv 
one  of  those  curious,  rare  little  points  called 
widow's  peak.  They  are  not  common,  nor, 
to  be  sure,  are  they  important;  yet  it  seemed 
somehow  to  add  interest  to  her  graceful, 
pretty  head. 

I  felt  my  pulse  quicken  when  our  eyes  met. 
Her  dark  oval  face  was  beautiful  with  the 
loveliness  of  noble  Italian  women  I  had  seen 
on  great  occasions  in  Rome.  I  had  not 
known  that  hair  could  be  so  black,  and  it 
was  fine  and  soft;  the  widow's  peak  was  as 
sharply  defined  on  her  smooth  forehead  as 
though  done  with  crayon.  Dark  women 
should  always  wear  white,  I  reflected,  as 
she  paused  and  lifted  her  head  to  listen  to 
the  chime  in  the  tower  of  the  little  Gothic 
chapel. 

I  challenged  all  my  senses  as  I  heard  Helen's 
deep  voice  running  on  in  light  banter  with  her 
aunt.  It  was  not  possible  that  I  had  seen  her 
through  the  dusk  only  the  day  before,  traitor- 
ously meeting  her  father,  the  foe  of  this  dear 
old  lady  who  walked  beside  me.  It  was  an 
impossible  thing;  the  thought  was  unchival- 
rous  and  imworthy  of  any  man  calling  himself 
a  gentleman.  No  one  so  wholly  beautiful, 
no  one  with  her  voice,  her  steady,  tranquil 
eyes,  could,  I  argued,  do  ill.  Helen  of  the 
stars  was  not  Helen  of  the  vivid  sunlight. 
She  had  fashioned  for  the  night  a  dream 
world  in  which  she  moved  like  a  whimsical 


shadow,  but  by  day  the  fire  of  the  sim  flashed 
in  her  blood. 

"For  example,  you  are  not  always  the  same; 
you  were  different  this  afternoon;  and  I 
must  go  back  to  our  meeting  by  the  seat 
on  the  bluff,  for  the  Miss  Holbrook  of  to- 
night." 

"That's  all  in  your  imagination,  Mr. 
Donovan.  Now,  if  you  wanted  to  prove  that 
I'm  really " 

"Helen  Holbrook,"  I  supplied,  glad  of  a 
chance  to  speak  her  name. 

"If  you  wanted  to  prove  that  I  am  who  I 
am,"  she  continued,  with  new  animation,  as 
though  at  last  something  interested  her, 
"  how  should  you  go  about  it  ?  " 

"Please  ask  me  something  difl&cult!  There 
is,  there  could  be,  only  one  woman  as  fair,,  as 
interesting,  as  wholly  charming. "    - 

"I  suppose  that  is  the  point  at  which  you 
usually  bow  humbly  and  wait  for  applause, 
but  I  scorn  to  notice  anything  so  common- 
place." 

"Well,  to  be  explicit,  you  walk  like  an 
angel.  Your  head  is  like  an  intaglio  wrought 
when  men  had  keener  vision  and  nimbler 
fingers  than  now.  With  your  hair  low  on 
your  neck,  as  it  is  to-night,  the  picture  carries 
back  to  a  Venetian  balcony  centuries  ago. 
And  then — there  are  your  eyes!" 

"There  are  two  of  them,  Mr.  Dono- 
van!" 

"  There  need  be  no  more  to  assure  light  in  a 
needful  world.  Miss  Holbrook." 
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"Good!    You  really  have  possibilities!  '* 
She  struck  her  palms  together  in  a  mockery 

of  applause  and  laughed  at  me. 
"To  a  man  who  is  in  love  everything  is 

possible,"  I  dared. 


"The  Celtic  temperament  is  very  suscep- 
tible. You  have  undoubtedly  likened  many 
eyes  to  the  glory  of  the  heavens." 

"I  swear " 

"Swear  not  at  all!" 


JUSTINE  BRENT  IN  ''THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  TREE" 

By  EDITH   WHARTON 


MRS.  DRESSEL  rose  impatientiy .  * '  How 
absurdly  you  talk !  You're  a  little  thin- 
ner than  usual,  and  I  don't  like  those  dark 
lines  under  your  eyes;  but  Westy  Gaines  told 
me  yesterday  that  he  thought  you  handsomer 
than  ever,  and  that  it  was  intensely  becoming 
to  some  women  to  look  overtired." 

"It's  lucky  I'm  one  of  that  kind,"  Miss 
Brent  rejoined,  between  a  sigh  and  a  laugh, 
"and  there's  every  promise  of  my  getting 
handsomer  every  day,  if  somebody  dojesn't 
soon  arrest  the  geometrical  progression  of 
my  good  looks  by  giving  me  a  chance  to  take 
a  year's  rest!" 

As  she  spoke,  she  stretched  her  arms  above 
her  head,  with  a  gesture  revealing  the  supple- 
ness of  her  slim  young  frame,  but  also  its 
tenuity  of  structure — ^the  frailness  of  throat 
and  shoulders,  and  the  play  of  bones  in  the 
delicate  neck.  Justine  Brent  had  one  of 
those  imponderable  bodies  that  seem  a  mere 
pinch  of  matter  shot  through  with  light  and 
color.  Though  she  did  not  flush  easily, 
aiuroral  lights  ran  under  her  clear  skin,  were 
lost  in  the  shadows  of  her  hair,  and  broke 
again  in  her  eyes;  and  her  voice  seemed  to 
shoot  light  too,  as  though  her  smile  flashed 
back  from  her  words  as  they  fell — all  her 
features  being  so  fluid  and  changeful  that  the 
one  solid  thing  about  her  was  the  massing 
of  dense  black  haur,  which  clasped  her  face 
like  the  noble  metal  of  some  antique  bust. 

Those  observers  who  had  been  struck  by 
the  length  and  animation  of  Miss  Brent's 
talk  with  her  host — ^and  among  whom  Mrs. 
Ansell  and  Westy  Gaines  were  foremost — 
would  hardly  have  believed  how  small  a 
part  her  personal  charms  had  played  in  at- 
tracting him.  Amherst  was  still  under  the 
power  of  the  other  kind  of  beauty — ^the  soft 
graces  personifying  the  first  triumph  of  sex 
in  his  heart — ^and  Justine's  dark  slendemess 
could  not  at  once  dispel  the  milder  image. 


He  watched  her  with  pleasure  while  she  talked, 
but  her  face  interested  him  only  as  the  vehicle 
of  her  ideas — she  looked  as  a  girl  must  look 
who  felt  and  thought  as  she  did.  He  was 
aware  that  everything  about  her  was  quick 
and  fine  and  supple,  and  that  the  muscles 
of  character  lay  close  to  the  surface  of  feeling; 
but  the  interpenetration  of  spirit  and  flesh 
that  made  her  body  seem  like  the  bright 
projection  of  her  mind  left  him  unconscious 
of  anything  but  the  oneness  of  their  thoughts. 

Justine,  leading  the  way,  guided  them 
across  the  treacherous  surface  as  fearlessly 
as  a  kingfisher,  lighting  instinctively  on  every 
grass  tussock  and  submerged  tree  stump  of 
their  uncertain  path.  Now  and  then  she 
paused,  her  feet  drawn  close  to  their  narrow 
perch,  and  her  slender  body  swaying  over  as 
she  reached  down  for  some  rare  growth  de- 
tected among  the  withered  reeds  and  grasses; 
then  she  would  right  herself  again  by  a  back- 
ward movement  as  natural  as  the  upward 
spring  of  a  branch — so  free  and  flexible  in  all 
her  motions  that  she  seemed  akin  to  the 
swaying  reeds  and  curving  brambles  which 

caught  at  her  as  she  passed. 

* 

"Oh,  what  a  good  life — how  I  should  like 
to  be  a  wander-bird,  and  look  down  people's 
chimneys  twice  a  year!"  Justine  laughed, 
tilting  her  head  back  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  tanager. 

The  sun  beamed  full  on  their  ledge  from  a 
sky  of  misty  blue,  and  she  had  thrown  aside 
her  hat,  imcovering  her  thick  waves  of  hair, 
blue  black  in  the  hollows,  with  warm  rusty 
edges  where  they  took  the  light.  Cicely 
dragged  down  a  plumy  spray  of  traveler's 
joy  and  wound  it  above  her  friend's  forehead; 
and  thus  wreathed,  with  her  bright  pallor  re- 
lieved against  the  dusky  autumn  tints,  Justine 
looked  like  a  wood  spirit  who  had  absorbed 
into  herself  the  last  golden  juices  of  the  year. 
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By  LLOYD  ROBERTS 


ILI.USTR*TED    BY     JOHH    CASSEL 


FAKE  up,  Doll's  Eyes.  Leave 

L  your  dreamland  playmates 

J  before  I  grow  jealous.    Be- 

^  ^des,  breakfast  waits."  His 

l)  rumpled  bead  was  thrust 

^  betweentbeflapsoftbetenl. 

'^      She  gave  a  little  gasp  and 

sat  upright  among  a  tangle  of  blue  and  gray 

blankets,  her  eyes  open  wide  and  her  two 

dght  braids  of  coppery  hair  trailing  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  remember  where  I  was  for 

a  moment!    What  time  is  it?    Now,  naughty 

man,  you  promised  to  wake  me  in  time  to  help 

you  with  the  coffee,  and  you  broke  your 

word.     I  am  minded  to  start  our  first  quarrel; 

but  I'll  be  forgiving  this  time.     Do  you  know 

there's  a  spot  of  soot  on  the  tip  of  your  nose, 

you  dear  old  Moose?    If  you  wipe  it  off  first, 

why — you  may  kiss  me,  once." 

He  wiped  his  nose  vigorously  on  his  bare 
forearm  and  bowed  his  head  to  escape  the 
ridgepole.  Half  the  tent  was  a  foot  deep  in 
dipped  hemlock  dps  and  their  clean,  pungent 
odor  filled  his  nostrils.  He  dropped  on  his 
knees  before  her  so  his  wet  boots  and  leggings 
would  not  soil  the  blankets  and  took  the  little 
girl  in  his  arms. 

"Such  a  dainty  morsel  for  a  man  to  bring 
with  him  into  the  howling  wilderness!  I 
wonder  I  had  the  nerve.  But  it  wasn't  nerve 
either,  was  it,  Doll's  Eyes?  Just  the  plain, 
unmitigated  male  selfi^mess  that  the  suffra- 
gettes tell  us  about,  that  refused  to  share  you 
with  Baedeker  and  Cook,  and  brought  you 
where  he  could  have  you  all  to  himself." 

"Stupid  one!  Diii't  I  insist  on  being 
brought  ?  But  the  coffee  must  be  growing 
impatient.    I  know  my  appetite  is." 

He  handed  her  the  litde  doeskin  mocca^ns 
with  the  red  and  blue  quill  flowers  on  their 
toes,  and  a  towel  from  the  dunnage  bag. 


"Now  run  into  the  bathroom,  which  is  big 
as  all  outdoors,  and  you'll  find  two  or  three 
miles  of  clean  cold  water  in  the  basin.  I'll  be 
pouring  the  coffee  out  to  cool."  He  lifted  her 
to  her  feet,  and  she  ran  laughing  from  the  httle 
white  room  into  the  morning  mists. 

When  she  returned,  rosy-faced,  a  few 
minutes  later,  he  had  the  pink  trout  and  the 
potatoes  divided  on  the  enamd  plates  and  the 
mugs  of  steaming,  fragrant  coffee  be^de  them. 

"You  are  a  good  sort  I  I  don't  see  how 
such  a  savage  as  you  could  be  so  tamed  and 
domesticated.  It  would  be  the  hdght  of 
extravi^ance  to  have  a  cook  in  the  house 
when  we  get  back  to  dvilization.  Oh!  oh  I 
ohl  but  I'm  hungry." 

"Well,  eat,  pretty  creature,  eat,"  and  he 
waved  her  to  a  cushion  on  the  windward  ^de 
of  the  fire. 

Behind  the  tent  the  spruces  lifted  black 
sha.ggy  heads  above  the  low-lying  nust.  In 
front  and  on  dther  side  the  lake  water 
glimmered  through  the  white  veil  that  dung 
above  it.  A  low  pulsing  roar  filled  the  soft 
air,  waxing  and  waning  and  seeming  to  come 
from  al[  directions  at  once.  The  backlog 
threw  a  grateful  warmth  into  their  faces. 

"How  did  you  sleep,  Doll's  Eyes?  Were 
you  really  warm  and  conify?  One's  first 
night  in  camp  is  rardy  so.you  know,  and  you 
mustn't  mind  admitting  it  if  you  were  not." 

"  I  was  plenty  warm  and  plenty  comfy  and 
I  slept  like  a  dormouse — the  last  half  of  the 
night.    But  for  hours  I  lay  awake  listening." 

"listening,  and  to  what,  pray?  You 
didn't  think  there  was  an  Indian  Devil 
sniffing  about  the  edges  of  the  toit,  or  a  lynx 
Canadiensis  on  the  roof,  did  you  ?  Or  was  my 
snoring  frightening  away  your  dreams?" 

"No,  Big  Moose,  it  waS  none  of  these.  It 
was  the  water,"   and   she  looked  at  him 
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seriously,  with  a  gloom  of  trouble  in  her 
round  eyes.  She  expected  him  to  laugh,  but 
his  dark  face  showed  only  sympathy. 

"It  was  very  strange  and  weird  and — and 
frightening.  I  did  not  know  running  water 
was  hke  that  at  night."  She  transferred  her 
plate  from  her  lap  to  the  ground,  and  listened 
intently,  her  red  lips  parted.  One  ruddy 
braid  hung  down  the  front  of  her  little  white 
sweater. 

"No,"  and  she  shook  her  head  solemnly, 
"I  can't  hear  them  now.     You  know  what  I* 
mean,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  Little  One,  I  know.  The  Indians 
say  it  is  the  spirits  of  their  dead.  Many 
people  can't  hear  them  at  all.  I  can — ^when  I 
want  to." 

"  Well,  I  was  just  getting  dozy  and  you  were 
very  sound  asleep,  when  I  heard  a  sudden 
little  peal  of  laughter.  I  was  wide  awake 
instantly.  The  noise  of  the  rapid  seemed 
twice  as  loud  as  it  is  now.  Presently  I  could 
hear  voices  as  if  in  conversation  and  the 
crunch  of  feet  on  the  shingle  and  I  thought 
perhaps  a  party  of  Indians  had  landed  by  our 
canoe.  I  was  about  to  wake  you  up  when 
the  noise  ceased  and  I  knew  it  was  only  my 
imagination  and  the  noise  of  the  water.  Then 
the  voices  started  again,  growing  louder  and 
shriller  and  again  dwindling  away  to  nothing, 
and  there  was  laughter,  woman's  laughter, 
and  the  sound  of  bells  and  singing  and  other 
things,  and  I  listened  fascinated  and  some- 
what afraid,  but  was  ashamed  to  disturb  you. 
At  the  first  flush  of  dawn  I  fell  asleep." 

"You'll  get  used  to  it  right  away,  and  if 
you  don't  we'll  search  out  another  camping 
groimd  where  the  spirits  won't  distiurb  you. 
Pass  me  your  mug,  please." 

The  sun  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  op- 
p>osite  crest  and  only  a  few  wisps  of  mist  still 
trailed  on  the  water.  From  every  direction 
the  dark  somber  spruces  marched  do^Ti  to  the 
shores  and  wedged  out  into  the  blue  lake.  The 
tent  stood  in  a  small  cove  near  the  outlet, 
before  a  beach  of  yellow  sand,  and  sheltered 
from  all  the  winds  but  one.  To  this  spot, 
known  of  old  to  his  nomad  feet,  the  man  had 
brought  the  girl  the  day  after  they  were 
married.  Before  his  art  and  his  ambitions 
and  more  than  all  else  except  the  girl,  he 
loved  the  untracked  wilderness,  and  the 
bringing  of  the  two  together  had  been  a  long- 
cherished  dream  in  his  heart. 

Breakfast  over  she  insisted  on  drying  the 
tins  and  forks  after  he  had  scoured  them  with 


sand,  and  helped  him  carry  the  blankets  from 
the  tent  to  spread  them  in  the  sun.  He 
realized  how  incomplete  the  woods  life  had 
been  before. 

"Little  Princess,"  he  said,  a  scarlet  blanket 
drooping  Indianwise  from  his  broad  shoulders, 
"while  you  were  sleeping  I  planned  out  our 
day's  adventuring.  An  it  please  your  Royal 
Highness,  we  will  begin  with  a  book  of  verses 
underneath  the  bough.  Then  after  lunch 
we'll  explore  oiu:  watery  domains,  stopping 
about  sunset  at  a  certain  springhole  to  lure 
the  wily  trout.    Is  it  well?" 

"Excellent,  Big  Moose,  only  I  have  never 
cast  a  fly.  Do  you  think  I  am  too  old  to 
learn?"  and  she  looked  at  him  as  seriously  as 
her  twenty  years  would  permit. 

"I  reckon  not,  your  Highness.  You  see 
you've  been  catching  men  for  so  long,  and  the 
tactics  are  almost  die  same:  Dangle  a  little 
artificial  bait  before  their  nose,  which  they 
merrily  poimce  upon,  to  find  themselves 
kicking  on  their  backs.  I  was  just  lucky 
enough  to  swallow  the  bait  and  drag  the 
fisherman  in  after  it.  But  I'll  take  care  that 
doesn't  occiu:  again." 

A  pair  of  rain  birds  were  mimicking  each 
other  somewhere  back  in  the  forest,  and  a 
fishhawk  was  soaring  in  a  sky  that  was  as 
cloudless  and  blue  as  the  water  beneath  it. 

"If  you  knew  how  becoming  kilties  and 
braids  were  to  you,  Doll's  Eyes,  you  would 
never  wear  anything  else. "  He  walked  toward 
her,  his  arms  extended,  but  she  retreated 
behind  the  tent  in  mock  dismay. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  recognize  you  from  one 
of  those  hulking  lumbermen  with  that  coarse 
flannel  shirt  and  gaudy  handkerchief  and  oh  1 
such  odorous  things  on  your  feet,"  and  she 
wrinkled  up  her  little  nose  and  gazed  askance 
at  his  oily  larrigans.  Then  she  apparentiy 
forgot  her  comparisons  and  came  very  close 
indeed  to  him. 

"Big  Moose,  I  want  to  see  the  cause  of  all 
the  noise.    Take  me  now,  will  you?" 

He  consented,  and  she  followed  him  across 
the  wooded  point  on  their  left.  As  they 
emerged  from  the  dense  tangle  the  clamor  of 
the  water  became  deafening. 

Opposite,  the  farthest  shore  of  the  lake 
swung  sharply  in  till  the  channel  was  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  across,  and  here  the  sur- 
face began  to  bend  like  a  smooth  sheet  of 
steel.  A  little  lower  the  current  started  tread- 
ing on  its  own  heels,  so  to  speak,  and  curled 
back  viciously  in  a  series  of    high-crested 
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waves;  the  shores  dropped  fifteen  feet  of  sheer 
rock,  so,  as  the  channel  was  too  deep  for  a  pole 
and  the  slope  too  steep  for  a  paddle,  a  canoe 
once  started  could  not  possibly  escape.  Then 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  river  was  tortured 
and  mangled,  shattering  over  ledges  down  the 
middle,. rebounding  from  the  cliffs  on  either 
side,  and  splintering  into  a  myriad  pieces  on 
the  black,  jagged  rocks  scattered  between. 
Till  it  swimg  from  sight  around  the  bend 
below  the  coiurse  was  covered  with  little 
spouts  of  spray,  and  the  clamor  was  deafening. 

She  watched  it  with  a  strapge  thrill  in  her 
heart  and  her  eyes  sparkling.  The  madness 
and  strength  of  it  appealed  to  her.  The  man 
studied  it  from  the  ^ade  of  his  hand,  noting 
minutely  the  swing  of  the  eddies  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rocks.  He  had  never  dared  a 
rapid  quite  as  dangerous  as  this. 

"Now  I've  seen  it.  Big  Moose,  I  don't  think 
I'll  fed  any  more  fear  of  the  voices.  Isn't  it 
glorious!  And — ^and,  Mr.  Man,  won't  you 
please  take  me  through  in  a  canoe?"  Her 
voice  was  eager. 

He  laughed,  and  hugged  her  to  him. 

"Why,  Little  Princess,  are  you  tired  of  life 
so  soon  as  this,  that  you  want  to  sacrifice  us 
both  to  the  river  god?'  The  poor  little  *Red 
Swan'  would  be  made  matchwood  of  in  no 
time  if  she  got  in  there." 

"Really?  You're  so  big  and  strong  I  some- 
how feel  nothing  could  do  things  to  us  unless 
you  let  it,"  and  she  laughed  mischievously. 

With  a  book  and  a  blanket  they  retreated 
to  the  shade  of  a  huge  birch,  and  he  read 
aloud  until  the  sun  stood  straight  above  them. 
Then,  after  a  lunch  of  bacon  and  rice  and  tea, 
they  stepped  into  the  light  birch-bark  canoe 
and  paddled  up  the  lake.  The  girl  was  ambi- 
tious to  master  the  tricks  of  the  wilderness,  and 
kneeling  in  the  bow  on  a  soft  heap  of  hemlock 
tips  received  her  first  lesson  in  the  use  of  the 
paddle.  Her  little  brown  arms  soon  caught 
the  knack,  and  her  enthusiasm  was  as  light- 
hearted  as  a  child's. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  they  explored  the 
coves,  where  the  forest  crowded  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  finally  stopped  where  an  icy  spring 
trickled  among  the  rocks.  Here  the  brown 
hackle  and  the  gaudy  parmachini  belle  were 
flicked  across  the  waters  with  like  success, 
and  the  girl  showed  more  luck  than  skill. 
The  trout,  though  small,  were  ravenously 
hungry  and  in  a  short  time  enough  to  supply 
them  for  a  couple  of  days  were  wrapped  in  wet 
ferns  and  stowed  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe. 


They  returned  in  a  sunset  th?it  tinged  the 
water  with  blood,  and  a  bull  moose,  standing 
belly  deep  beyond  a  jutting  point,  heard  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  "  Canadian  Boat  Song " 
echoing  across  the  lake. 

After  dinner  they  lay  by  the  fire  and  watched 
the  moon  slip  from  behind  the  serrated  wall 
of  spruce.  Then,  heavy  with  sleep,  he 
knocked  out  his  pipe  and  they  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets. 

But  now  all  drowsine3S  left  her.  She 
foimd  herself  listening  for  the  voices  in  the 
subdued  roar  of  the  water,  and  after  a  time  she 
heard  them — ^the  intermittent  conversation, 
the  thin-  laughter,  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
She  was  curious  and  fascinated,  but  no  lon- 
ger felt  afraid.  She  wondered  if  there  were 
spirits  living  in  the  maddened  waters;  spirits 
of  long-dead  braves  who  strove  to  urge  their 
phantom  craft  against  the  flood,  and  hour 
after  hour  her  ears  were  strained  to  listen  imtil 
the  sounds  cast  a  strange  spell  upon  her  brain, 
and  there  awoke  an  irresistible  desire  to  get 
nearer  that  she  might  hear  what  they  were 
saying  and  see  what  they  were  doing. 

She  cautiously  slipped  off  the  blankets, 
pulled  on  her  moccasins,  and  stepped  out  of  the 
tent.  The  moon  hung  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  opposite  crest,  and  every  blade  of  grass 
showed  distinct  in  the  clear  light.  She 
crossed  the  little  clearing  and  entered  the 
black  woods  on  her  left.  Here  the  light 
leaked  through  the  tangle  in  splotches  and 
puddles  and  she  was  forced  to  move  slowly 
and  feel  her  way  with  her  extended  arms. 
Before  she  had  won  the  other  side  of  the 
point,  her  short  skirts  and  stockings  were 
ripped  in  many  places  and  her  face  and  hands 
were  scratched,  but  suddenly  the  damp 
breath  of  the  monster  was  on  her  face,  and  its 
many  tongues  were  clamoring  in  her  ear. 

She  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  peered 
down,  a  slim  white  figure  above  the  storm  of 
waters.  The  voices  seemed  all  about  her, 
terrible  voices  shrieking  in  anguish  and  hate. 
She  imagined  she  saw  ghastly,  leering  faces 
lifting  through  the  spray  and  gaunt  white  arms 
beckoning  her  down.  Were  they  really  faces, 
were  those  real  arms?  She  leaned  farther 
out,  searching  and  unconvinced. 

Then  he  caught  her  arm  and  drew  her 
gently  back,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  him 
sobbing  bitterly. 

Till  the  dawn  crawled  across  the  backs 
of  the  sleeping  hills,  he  sat  by  the  replenished 
fire  and  comforted  her. 
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She  slept  till  high  noon,  completely  ex- 
hausted. After  lunch  he  told  her  of  his 
determination  to  break  camp  and  search  out 
another  site,  and  she  acquiesced  without 
demur.  She  did  not  try  to  explain  her 
actions  of  the  night  before  and  he  refrained 
from  questioning  her. 

The  tent  was  quickly  dropped,  the  blankets 
and  kit  packed,  and  everything  stowed  snugly 
in  the  canoe.  Then,  with  a  friendly  wave  to 
the  forsaken  spot,  they  stepped  in,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  a  point  slipped  out  and  hid  it 
from  view. 

A  week  of  absolute  contentment  went  by. 
Even  that  pest  of  the  northern  woods,  so  ap- 
propriately named  by  the  Indians  "bite  *em 
no  see  'ems,"  considerately  left  them  alone, 
and  it  was  past  the  mosquito  season.  Sunny 
days  were  spent  in  stealing  with  moccasined 
feet  down  the  winding  trails,  where  more  than 
once  they  caught  glimpses  of  the  furtive 
kindred  of  the  wUd;  in  exploring  small  streams 
that  flowed  into  their  lake,  and  casting  flies 
on  new  waters.  When  it  rained,  there  was 
much  reading  and  a  little  mending  to  keep 
them  under  cover.  The  girl  had  enough  of 
the  elemental  in  her  to  make  her  one  with  her 
new  surroundings,  and  as  the  days  went  by 
she  grew  to  love  the  wilderness  as  whole- 
heartedly as  the  man  did.  However,  he 
noticed  a  slight  change  in  her  manner.  She 
seemed  a  little  more  serious  than  she  had  been 
before  the  night  when  the  water  spirits  lured 
her  down  to  the  rapids,  and  sometimes  he 
caught  her  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  though 
the  wind  in  the  leaves  and  the  soft  ripple  of 
miniature  waves  along  the  beach  were  the 
only  sounds  to  break  die  great  stillness. 

One  evening  as  they  lolled  about  the  fire, 
the  full  moon  and  the  lake,  shimmering  like 
a  great  silver  shield,  lured  them  into  the 
canoe. 

The  girl  took  the  stem  paddle  and  insisted 
on  the  man  becoming  passenger.  He  reclined 
on  an  armful  of  fir  boughs  beyond  the  middle 
thwart  with  a  pipe  between  his  teeth  and  his 
face  toward  the  girl.  Her  sturdy  little  arms 
swung  the  canoe  swiftiy  and  noiselessly  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  lake  and  into  the  full 
glory  of  the  night.  In  every  direction  the  for- 
est ringed  them  around  with  a  black  band.  A 
pair  of  loons  near  the  opposite  shore  laughed 
demoniacally  and  they  heard  some  precocious 
young  moose  grunting  dismally  for  com- 
panionship. Not  a  breeze  fanned  their  brows 
or  clouded  the  reflected  moon  below  them. 


They  spoke  litde;  the  night  seemed  too 
beautiful  to  mar  with  words.  After  a  while 
she  began  softly  to  sing  "  Juanita"  and  other 
of  the  old  melodies,  and  he  listened  dreamily 
to  the  soothing  of  her  voice.  Now  and  then 
she'd  crease  the  surface  with  the  dp  of  her 
blade  and  watch  the  little  eddies  glide  past 
her,  and  the  canoe  drifted  where  it  would. 
An  otter  drew  a  black  line  across  the  lake. 

After  a  time  she  became  aware  of  a  low 
murmur  like  wind  among  treetops,  and  she 
listened  intently.  She  saw  therfe  was  no  wind. 
She  glanced  at  the  man.  His  pipe  had  gone 
out,  his  head  was  resting  on  the  thwart  behind 
her,  and  his  eyes  were  closed.  He  was  asleep. 
Then  she  realized  it  was  the  incessant  call  of 
the  rapids,  the  tongues  she  had  been  hearing 
so  often  in  her  dreams  throughout  the  past 
week  and  could  not  forget  during  the  day. 
Hardly  realizing  what  she  was  doing  she  drew 
her  paddle  gently  through  the  water  and  the 
canoe  slipped  ahead  down  the  lake.  Some 
strange  unreasoning  impulse,  which  she  did 
not  try  to  combat,  was  urging  her  nearer. 
She  wanted  to  hear  the  roar  more  distinctly, 
it  was  so  mysterious  and  indefinite  coming 
from  such  a  distance. 

Gradually  the  noise  increased,  receding  and 
advancing  as  the  faint  air  currents  moved 
away  or  toward  them,  until  it  soimded  more 
like  the  distant  thunder  of  surf  than  wind. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  she  saw  the  shores 
closing  in  before  her  and  could  see  the  IHtle 
patch  of  shingle  by  their  old  camping  ground. 
She  began  to  distinguish  distinct  voices  above 
the  solid  roar,  and  each  instant  they  grew 
more  menacing 'and  insistent. 

The  man  still  slept,  his  ears  too  familiar 
with  the  sound  of  quick  waters  for  it  to  pene- 
trate his  dreams. 

The  girl  lifted  her  paddle  from  the  water 
and  laid  it  across  the  gunwales  in  front  of  her. 
The  canoe  had  begun  to  feel  the  pull  of  the 
current  and  drifted  steadily  toward  the  outlet. 
Presently  she  could  see  where  the  surface 
bent,  like  a  thin,  dark  line  barring  the  way, 
and  the  moonlight  gleaming  on  the  high- 
crested  waves  beyond. 

A  premonition  of  danger  made  her  dip  her 
blade  and  back  water  a  few  strokes.  The 
canoe  came  to  a  standstill  almost  immediately. 
She  noticed  this  and  realized  she  could  safely 
go  nearer.  That  thin,  dark  line  fascinated 
her,  as  fear  of  a  great  height  draws  some 
people  to  the  very  edge  of  an  abyss,  and  then 
those  terrible  voices  beyond  were  calling  in- 
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cessantly,  but  in  words  she  could  not  quite 
understand.  The  canoe  began  to  steal  ahead 
again.  Out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes  she  saw 
the  trees  moving  by  and  each  instant  her 
poised  paddle  was  on  the  point  of  backing. 
The  line  of  bent  water  crept  nearer,  and  then 
suddenly  seemed  to  rush  upon  them. 

The  blade  slashed  the  surface  desperately, 
but  stronger  hands  than  hers  had  the  canoe  in 
their  grip.  The  light  craft  appeared  to  come 
to  life  and  leap  forward  with  eagerness. 

Her  sharp  scream  woke  the  man  to  instant 
realization  of  their  danger,  but  too  late  to 
escape  it.  As  they  shot  like  an  arrow  down 
that  smooth  slope  of  water,  he  yelled  for  her 
to  turn,  and  scrambled  dexterously  over  the 
forward  thwart  into  the  bow,  snatching  up 
the  spare  paddle  at  the  same  time.  Her  last 
few  strokes. had  turned  the  canoe  around  so 
that  now  the  bow  had  become  the  stem  and 
they  were  both  facing  downstream.  The  next 
instant  they  struck  fiie  rips  at  the  foot  of  the 
incline  and  the  spray  slapped  them  in  the  face. 

He  remembered  that  the  only  course  that 
had  looked  at  all  likely  ran  close  to  the  left 
wall,  and  he  threw  the  canoe  over  to  that  side. 
Every  nerve  and  muscle  in  his  body  was 
alert  for  instant  action.  His  ears  had  become 
deaf  to  the  tumult.  Back  in  his  brain  was 
only  one  idea,  and  that  was  to  win.  His  jaws 
were  set  grimly  and  his  eyes  were  never  before 
so  keen.  He  steered  as  close  to  the  clifiF  as 
the  high  waves  that  volleyed  oQ  would  allow 
and  their  tongues  kept  reaching  out  and  licking 
their  faces.  A  foot  nearer  and  they  would  be 
instantly  swamped,  and  yet  the  jagged  rocks 
on  the  left  held  them  close.  The  light  craft 
bobbed  about  dizzily  and  again  and  again 
dipped  her  gunwales  under.  The  cross- 
currents twisted  and  hammered  her  and  only 
his  great  strength  and  skill  saved  them  from 
swift  destruction.  Each  moment  he  marveled 
that  they  still  survived,  and  in  the  wild  con- 
fusion of  rocks  and  waves  and  blinding  spray 
and  pallid  moonlight  it  seemed  more  instinct 
than  aught  else  that  guided  them  aright. 

The  girl  kneeled  low  and  swung  her  paddle 
from  side  to  side  as  the  canoe  slewed  this  way 
or  that,  and  she  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  wild 
joy  and  exhilaration  through  it  all. 

Their  flight  had  continued  for  perhaps  thirty 
seconds — ^though  it  seemed  as  many  hours  to 
the  man — ^and  they  had  won  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  curve,  when  a  powerful  eddy 
wrenched  the  paddle  from  the  girPs  grasp  and 
threw  the  canoe  full  into  the  trough  of  the  off- 


shore waves.  The  next  instant  they  were  in 
the  water.  As  they  went  over,  the  man  had 
thrown  himself  forward  and  had  caught  the 
girl  by  the  shoulder  with  one  hand.  Then 
darkness  closed  over  their  heads. 

He  felt  the  icy  clutching  of  the  currents, 
the  suffocation,  and  the  hopeless  battling  for 
life!  His  brain  was  on  fire  and  his  lungs  burst- 
ing, but  his  grasp  on  her  shoulder  did  not 
weaken.  Then  another  eddy  whirled  them  to 
the  surface  and  the  moonlight  flooded  his  eyes. 
He  saw  the  trees  reeling  by  and  the  white 
waves  high  about  him,  but  in  that  brief  instant 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  low  point  rushing  to 
meet  him.  Then  they  were  dragged  beneath 
again.  He  struggled  mightily  with  a  gleam 
of  hope  in  his  heart,  and  suddenly  his  feet 
scraped  on  the  bottom.  One  more  effort  and 
the  sands  rose  solid  beneath  him  and  he 
staggered  ashore,  dragging  the  girl. 

His  senses  were  growing  numb  and  the 
light  was  fading.  He  fell  forward  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  Then  remembrance  of  the 
girl  flashed  through  his  consciousness  like 
some  strong  stimulus,  and  strength  surged 
back  through  his  veins.  He  tore  open  her 
blouse  and  felt  her  heart  fluttering  weakly 
beneath  his  fingers.  Tears  of  relief  began 
trailing  down  his  wet  cheeks,  and  yet  it  took 
fifteen  minutes  of  vigorous  rubbing  and  work- 
ing of  her  arms  and  even  implorings  and 
kisses  before  a  long  sigh  came  from  her 
parted  lips  and  her  eyes  opened  dazedly.  To 
his  glad  amazement  he  found  his  matchsafe 
had  withstood  the  soaking  perfecdy,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  had  started  a  huge  bonfire  of 
driftwood.  He  took  off  her  outer  garments 
and  wrung  them  out  and  spread  them  close  to 
the  heat,  and  in  an  hour  she  was  litde  the 
worse  for  the  adventure. 

When  the  light  grew  strong  enough  to 
show  them  the  way,  they  skirted  back  through 
the  woods,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours  of 
hard  scrambling,  came  out  on  the  beach  be- 
side their  tent.  All  day  they  lay  in  camp 
and  rested;  and  next  morning  cadied  every- 
thing but  some  blankets  and  provisions  and 
struck  back  through  the  wilderness  for  the 
nearest  settlement,  where  they  could  obtain 
another  canoe  and  decide  on  a  locality  less 
pregnant  with  danger. 

And  the  little  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  woods 
again  became  the  sole  property  of  the  lordly 
moose  and  the  lazy  porcupine,  and  the  strange 
loons  that  laugh  so  mockingly  at  something 
thai  no  man  can  understand. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


A  CONSULTATION 


ERTRAM  DRUMMOND 
had  not  supposed  that  a 
solicitor  could  be  so  ob- 
sessed by  a  client  as  he  was 
already  by  his.  He  was 
dimly  conscious  that  the 
obsession  might  not  im- 
probably grow  more  instead  of  less. 

Claire  Seton  was  as  present  with  him  in  his 
oflBce  as  she  had  been  in  that  whitewashed 
apartment  in  Holloway  Castle.  It  was  both 
a  curious  and  a  novel  sensation.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  tragic  side  of  life.  This  first  glimpse 
he  had  had  into  the  inner  chambers  of  hu- 
man suflfering  had  impressed  him  in  a  de- 
gree and  a  manner  which  was  altogether  be- 
yond anything  which  he  had  supposed  was 
possible.  Every  nerve  in  his  body  tingled; 
his  soul  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  It  seemed 
to  him  such  a  monstrous  thing  that  an  inno- 
cent girl  should  be  subjected  to  such  tortures. 
As  Bertram  Drummond  sat  at  his  office 
table  with  clenched  fists,  his  resolute  jaw 
square  set,  his  dark  eyes  glowing  under  the 
penthouse  of  his  brow^s,  he  recognized  that, 
as  matters  stood  at  present,  quite  possibly 
there  were  the  gallows  at  the  end.  The  law 
deals  w^ith  evidence  only.  Where  was  evi- 
dence likely  to  be  found  which  would  prove 
what  was  true,  disprove  what  was  false?  It 
seemed  inconceivably  monstrous  that  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  such  a  state  of  things 
could  be.  She  had  woven  with  her  own 
blundering,  childish  hands  the  rope  which 
she  had  set  about  her  own  neck;  yet  she  was 
as  guiltless  of  evil  design  as  he  was.    He  was 


still  staring  at  her  pale,  sweet  face,  troubled 
by  the  anguish  which  was  in  her  eyes,  by  the 
pain  with  which,  in  faltering  accents,  she  put 
together  her  broken  sentences,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Leonard  Cleethorpes  entered. 

Drummond  looked  up.  It  was  as  if  some 
beautiful  butterfly  had  come  flashing  into 
the  room.  His  costume  suggested  Hyde 
Park,  whence,  indeed,  he  had  not  long  since 
come,  and  breathed  of  the  spring.  It  did 
even  masculine  eyes  good  to  rest  on  him:  he 
was  so  handsome,  so  debonair,  so  fine  a  spec- 
imen of  what  the  world  deems  perfect  breed- 
ing; there  did  seem  to  be  in  him  so  much  of 
the  concentrated  essence  of  sunshine;  and 
yet  it  was  this  latter  suggestion  which  Drum- 
mond seemed  disposed  to  resent.  He  had 
so  lately  come  from  one  with  whom  there  was 
no  sunshine,  and  with  whom  there  was  likely 
to  be  none,  that  this  superabundance  of  it  in 
another  seemed  to  accentuate  the  tragedy  of 
life's  injustice.     His  tone  was  grim. 

"Fve  been  to  see  Miss  Seton." 

"The  client  who  is  to  make  both  our 
fortunes?    And  what  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"I  think  she's  the  most  ill-used  creature 
on  God's  earth." 

"You  don't  mean  that  they  ill  use  her  in 
the  prison?" 

"Not  intentionally;  none  the  less  every 
hour  they  keep  her  there  is  a  fresh  crime 
committed  in  the  name  of  justice." 

"You  speak  warmly;  that's  the  proper 
feeling  for  a  solicitor  to  have  for  his  client. 
Then  you  think  she's  innocent." 

"I  don't  think;  I  know." 

"Do  you?  Then,  in  that  case,  all  that  we 
need  do  is  to  exploit  your  knowledge,  and 
she'll  be  free." 

"I  am  afraid  that  that  will  not  be  so  easy 
as  it  ought  to  be." 
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"How?  Does  that  mean  that  when  you 
say  you  know  you  are  merely  giving  ex- 
pression to  a  pious  opinion  ?  Pious  opinions 
aren't  evidence.  What's  the  lady's  story?" 
Bertram  Drummond  retold  it  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  words  in  which  it  had  been 
told  to  him,  Cleethorpes  following  him,  with 
undivided  attention,  to  the  end.  "That," 
he  observed,  when  the  other  had  finished, 
"is  the  tale  she  told  me  at  the  police  court. 
One  reason  why  I  was  moved  to  take  up  her 
case  is  because  I  was  so  conscious  of  its 
pathos;  but  I  notice  a  variant  in  your  version, 
and  that  a  most  important  one.  She  said 
nothing  to  me  about  finding  another  woman 
in  the  room  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted." 

"Possibly  there  was  not  enough  time;  she 
merely  gave  the  outlines  of  the  stor}'." 

Cleethorpes  seemed  to  be  turning  this  pos- 
sibility over  in  his  mind. 

"There  was  not  much  time,  certainly;  but 
she  managed  to  tell  me  pretty  much  what  she 
told  you,  with  that  one  exception;  and  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  that  exception's 
worth  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  story  put 
together.  It's  odd  that  she  should  have 
omitted  it;  because  it  simplifies  the  whole 
business;  explains  everything.  When  I  saw 
her  she  offered  no  explanation  which  would 
have  been  worth  putting  forward  in  open 
court;  and  yet  she  had  this  perfect  one. 
Doesn't  that  strike  you  as  strange?  Is  it 
possible  that  it's  an  afterthought?" 

"It  is  not  possible." 

"Then  in  that  case  we  must  find  the  miss- 
ing woman;  Miss  Seton  and  she  will  soon 
change  places.  But  what  chance  have  we 
of  finding  her?    What  did  she  look  like?" 

"Unfortunately  Miss  Seton  cannot  say." 

"That  is  unfortunate;  but  why  can't  she?" 

"Her  features  were  wholly  obscured  by  a 
heavy  blue  motor  veil." 

"A  blue  motor  veil?  Oh!  that  is  unfor- 
tunate— ^for  us.  But  surely  Miss  Seton  can 
give  us  some  sort  of  notion  of  what  she  looked 
like?" 

"A  very  graphic  one,  so  far  as  it  goes;  here 
it  is."  Mr.  Drummond  read  aloud  the 
notes  he  had  taken;  adding,  "You  see,  the 
most  noticeable  thing  about  her  was  the  coat 
she  was  wearing — a  dark  brown  coat,  with 
green  leather  collar  and  green  leather  bind- 
ing." 

Cleethorpes  smiled,  as  if  he  were  not 
impressed. 


"If  that's  all  we  have  to  go  upon  I'm  afraid 
it  isn't  much.  Coats  such  as  you  describe  are 
more  common  than  you  may  suppose;  one 
sees  plenty  of  women  in  them  when  one's 
motoring." 

"Perhaps;  but  it  shows  one  thing — that 
the  woman,  whoever  she  was,  does  motor." 

"That  would  seem  to  follow." 

"She  spoke  like  a  lady.  Miss  Seton  lays 
stress  upon  her  beautifully  clear  articulation. 
Miss  Seton  has  no  doubt  that  she  was  a 
lady,  and  I  should  say  that  she's  an  excellent 
judge  of  one.  So  the  ground  becomes  nar- 
rowed." 

"How?  You  mean  that  we  have  to  look 
for  a  lady — a  real  lady — ^who  motors,  and 
who  wears  a  motor  coat  even  when  she  isn't 
motoring.  I  fear  that  doesn't  make  the 
field  of  search  much  narrower.  Are  you  not 
forgetting  also  that  on  an  occasion  like  that, 
for  pretty  obvious  reasons,  a  woman  might 
wear  a  motor  coat  who  had  never  been  on  a 
car  in  her  life?" 

"Leonard,  what  do  you  know  about  Lady 
Poynder?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?  You  put  a  similar 
question  to  me  before,  coupled  with  some- 
thing like  an  insinuation,  for  which  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  very  grateful." 

"We  have  to  save  Miss  Seton,  haven't 
we?" 

"Not  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  our 
friends,  or  even  of  our  acquaintances." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"Our  duty,  since  we  have  adopted  Miss 
Seton  as  our  client,  is  to  establish  her  inno- 
cence; but  there  our  duty  stops." 

"What  is  this  to  do  with  my  question  about 
Lady  Poynder?" 

"Come,  now,  Drummond,  if  this  young 
woman's  your  client — our  client — I'm  your 
friend.  Be  fair  to  me.  What  you  call  your 
question  is,  I  fancy,  a  repetition  of  your 
previous  suggestion  that  I  know  something 
about  the  late  Lady  Poynder  which  isn't  quite 
nice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't;  but  sup- 
posing I  did,  what  then?" 

"Here's  a  young  woman  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  murder " 

"That  doesn't  appear.  Appearances  say 
the  same  thing  of  our  client;  but  she  says 
they're  fallacious.  I  don't  understand  she 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  she  saw  the  other 
woman  actually  killing." 

"That's  true;  but  the  presumption's  against 
her." 
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"  We'll  grant  the  presumption.  What's  the 
point  to  which  you're  coming?" 

"If  you  grant  it,  then  the  probability  is 
that  she  was  actuated  by  some  strong  personal 
motive.  Miss  Seton  had  positively  no  mo- 
tive." 

''As  I  understand  it,  the  charge  against  her 
will  be  that  she  had  already  committed  rob- 
bery, and  that  to  save  herself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  discovery,  she  committed  mur- 
der." 

"That's  nonsense;  as  I  don't  think  we  shall 
have  any  difficulty  in  showing.  What  we  re- 
quire is  some  knowledge  of  Lady  Poynder^s 
private  history.    You  say  you  have  none." 

"If  I  had?" 

"You  would  be  able  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  of  what  kind  of  woman  she  really 
was.  You  would  know  who  were  her  friends 
and  who  were  her  enemies;  what  kind  of 
acquaintances  she  had,  and  what  were  her 
habits.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  part 
she  herself  played  in  the  matter  seems  to  have 
been  an  equivocal  one.  I  see  that,  according 
to  some  of  the  papers,  she  retired  to  rest  early, 
the  understanding  being  that  she  was  unwell; 
yet,  late  at  night  she  was  found  not  only  out 
of  bed,  but  dressed  as  if  for  a  journey.  My 
impression  is  that  she  actually  started  on  her 
journey  when  she  met  the  woman  in  the  motor 
coat,  with  whom  she  at  once  went  back  into 
the  house;  but  it  looks  as  if  the  woman  must 
have  used  some  compulsion  to  constrain  her 
to  return,  because  it  appears  that  she  dropped 
both  her  key  and  her  bag,  without,  in  her 
excessive  agitation,  knowing  what  she  had 
done.  She  meant  to  take  that  bag,  and  its 
contents,  with  her  on  her  journey.  The  fact 
is  in  itself  significant.  Miss  Seton,  wearily 
pursuing  her  purposeless  way,  saw  both  upon 
the  pavement,  and  in  consequence,  by  a 
stroke  of  irony,  is  in  danger  of  being  punished 
for  another's  guilt." 

"Sounds  well  in  theory;  but  whereas  yoiu: 
evidence?" 

"There's  the  elaborate  farce  of  going  to 
bed  and  feigning  illness,  followed  by  the 
traveling  dress.  There's  evidence  enough, 
to  begin  with.  What  was  the  idea  in  the 
lady's  mind?  I  know  nothing  about  her  be- 
yond the  fact  that  she  was  married  to  a  man 
who  was  much  older  than  herself;  but,  having 
an  eye  on  that  bagful  of  costly  jewels,  which 
she  was  evidently  bent  on  taking  away  with 
her,  whatever  else  she  might  leave  behind,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  ask  myself,  entirely 


without  prejudice,  if  there  was  a  lover  round 
the  comer." 

"And  if  there  was?" 

"Then  all  sorts  of  possibilities  present 
themselves.  The  woman  in  the  motor  coat 
might  be  explained  in  all  kinds  of  ways." 

"  I  suppose  she  might.  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  there  may  be  something  in  what  you 
say,  which  might  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
subject  your  theories  to  the  test  of  proof." 

"  I'll  do  that,  I  promise  you.  Within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  I'll  know  more  about  Lady 
Poynder  than  you  do." 

"WiUyou?    That  will  be  easy." 

"And  before  the  week  is  over,  and  Miss 
Seton  makes  her  next  appearance  before  the 
magistrates,  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  present 
you  with  a  small  collection  of  facts  which  will 
cause  the  case  for  the  prosecution  to  wear 
quite  a  different  aspect." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  Bertram,  if  you 
did;  I  foresee  some  interesting  developments. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  that  this  case  would  make 
our  fortunes?  If  we  shatter  the  case  for  the 
Crown  in  the  triumphant  fashion  you  sug- 
gest— ^why,  it's  made.  Clients  will  be  ham- 
mering at  our  doors  from  early  mom  to  dewy 
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"I  won't  say  that  I'll  not  welcome  them, 
but  it's  not  future  clients  I'm  thinking  of.  All 
my  thoughts  are  with  that  girl  in  that  place 
of  licens^  torture.  Cleethorpes,  because  of 
this  girl  I  shall  suffer  many  things,  not  only 
this  night,  but  for  many  nights,  and  many 
days.  She  has  shown  me,  as  by  flashes  of 
lightning,  what  a  cruel,  insensate  Juggernaut 
the  thing  that  we  call  justice  may  become." 

"Why,  Bertram,  it's  like  old  times  to  listen 
to  you.  I  remember  how  hot  you  used  to  be- 
come when  something — ^no  matter  what — ^was 
being  done  which  you  thought  shouldn't  be 
done.  But  that  was  in  the  days  of  our  youth ; 
I  didn't  know  that  the  temperature  of  the 
lawyer  could  be  so  quickly  raised  to  fever 
heat.  There  was  once  a  statesman  whose 
continual  advice  to  his  associates  was:  'Above 
all,  no  zeal.'  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  too 
much  zeal  might  do  one's  client  more  harm 
than  good?" 

"And  I  remember  how  in  the  old  days  you 
used  to  talk  like  that,  which  makes  me  won- 
der the  more  how  it  is  you  have  so  suddenly 
constituted  yourself  the  champion  of  injured 
virtue.  You  are  rich  and  I  am  poor,  you  have 
many  things  which  I  have  not,  yet  we  have 
been  intimates,  and  have  solved  together  many 
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an  insoluble  problem  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 
I  think  we  know  and  understand  each  other 
better  than  any  others.  I  know  that  you  do 
not  propose  to  adopt  the  Bar  as  a  serious  pro- 
fession; you  might  have  had  more  than  one 
brief  worth  having,  which  you  refused.  I 
know  that  you  propose  for  yourself  another 
career.  Therefore  why  you  should  all  at 
once  elect  to  make  your  first  professional  ap- 
pearance as  the  unpaid  counsel  for  the  defense 
in  a  sordid  criminal  case  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension." 

"You  don't  find  the  explanation  I  gave 
you  yesterday  a  sufficient  one?" 

"Frankly,  I  do  not.  Now  that  I  have  seen 
Miss  Seton,  and  realize  the  iniquity  of  which 
she  is  being  made  the  victim,  I  think  that  I 
would  rather  my  right  hand  were  cut  off  than 
that  it  should  cease  work  in  her  service,  until 
the  work  which  it  has  been  set  out  to  do  is 
finished.  But  you  ?  I  believe  that  I  shall  do 
you  no  wrong  if  I  hazard  a  surmise  that  if  she 
were  hung  to-morrow,  or  any  day,  you  would 
not  care  a  button." 

"Except  as  regards  the  injury  it  might  do 
to  my  professional  reputation  as  her  coun- 
sel!" 

"  Your  professional  reputation ! " 

Both  men  had  risen.  Cleethorpes  was 
smoothing  the  crown  of  his  silk  hat  lightly 
with  his  gloved  fingers,  as  if  he  meditated 
shortly  putting  it  on.  Drummond  was  fin- 
gering the  book  in  which  he  had  taken  notes 
during  the  interview  he  had  lately  had  with 
Claire  Seton. 

"  She  dreamed  of  you  last  night. " 

"That  was  very  sweet  of  her — if  you  are  al- 
luding to  our  client." 

"The  dream  was  not  a  sweet  one."  Drum- 
mond had  been  looking  down.  Suddenly  he 
looked  up;  Cleethorpes  looked  up  also;  so  that 
they  stood  confronting  each  other,  eyes  look- 
ing into  eyes.  The  expression  of  their  faces 
was  in  striking  contrast.  Drummond  som- 
ber, stem,  impassioned;  the  face  of  a  man  who 
was  very  much  in  earnest.  Cleethorpes  a 
little  scornful,  a  little  entertaifted,  a  little  in- 
different— ^nothing  very  much;  the  face  of  a 
man  who  was  near  to  boredom.  Although  he 
did  not  speak  loudly,  there  was  a  timbre  in 
Drummond's  voice  which  gave  to  it  some- 
thing of  the  sonorous  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
"She  dreamed  that  you  could  save  her,  and 
you  would  not;  although  they  took  her  to  the 
gallows,  you  would  not;  and  although  she 
screamed  to  you  for  help." 
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Leonard  Cleethorpes  was  his  own  dri- 
ver; he  had  not  even  brought  a  chauffeur 
with  him;  Miss  Mahony  and  he  had  the  car  to 
themselves.  He  drove  with  much  discretion 
tiU  they  were  out  of  London  streets;  moving 
faster  as  they  neared  Banstead  Downs,  and 
still  faster  as  they  passed  over  the  heights  of 
Holmwood  Common,  where  the  air  was  so 
dear  and  sweet  and  fresh  that  it  was  as  if  they 
had  come  into  another  world.  They  did  not 
talk  much;  one  does  not  talk  much  when 
one  is  in  a  motor  car.  When  the  man  and  the 
woman  are  in  one  just  by  themselves,  and  the 
car  is  moving,  .they  find  it  is  pleasure  enough 
to  be  there.  What  talk  there  was  was  in  dis- 
jointed patches. 

"  You  didn't  come  to  Lady  Hargraves's." 

"I  told  you  I  had  a  professional  appoint- 
ment— ^my  first;  afterwards  I  didn't  feel  like 
Lady  Hargraves's." 

"  Was  it  so  verv  bad  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  novel  experience." 

They  covered  another  mile  or  two;  then  she 
began  again. 

"  You  weren't  at  either  of  the  dances  I  was 
at  last  night — and  I  went  to  two;  and  you 
weren't  in  the  park  this  morning;  at  least  I 
didn't  see  you." 

"I  was  saving  up  for  this  afternoon;  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  have  you  all  to  myself;  and — I 
had  to." 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  which  kept  her 
still  for  quite  a  while.  The  next  time  she 
spoke  they  were  free-wheeling  downhill. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  when 
you  came?"  He  shook  his  head.  "I  was 
thinking  that  I'd  like  to  be  a  nun." 

He  looked  around  at  her  so  suddenly  that 
the  car  swerved;  but  he  had  it  straight  again 
in  an  instant. 

"A  nun?    You?" 

"Why  do  you  speak  like  that?  Am  I  such 
an  impossible  person  to  be  a  nun  ?  I  suppose 
there  are  nuns  who  are  as  bad  as  I  am? " 

"Oh,  plenty." 

"It's  such  a  peaceful  life." 

"Very;  no  cars  allowed  in  convents." 

This  reminder  moved  her  to  considera- 
tion. 

"That  would  be  a  drawback,  wouldn't  it?" 
Presently  she  asked,  with  that  innocent  air 
which  is  natural  to  some  women  when  their 
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intention  is  to  be  mischievous,  "Would  you 
like  me  to  be  a  nun? " 

"Would  I  like  there  to  be  no  sun  in  the 
sky?" 

She  pressed  her  small,  white  teeth  into  her 
lower  lip,  as  if  despite  herself  she  smiled — ^she 
was  still  smiling  when  she  asked : 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  a  monk  ?  '* 

"A  monk's  a  coward;  he's  the  man  who 
runs  away;  his  only  excuse  is  that  discretion's 
the  better  part  of  valor — I  say  no." 

"  Is  a  mm  a  coward  too?" 

"Not  of  necessity.  She*s  possibly  one  of 
nature's  derelicts.  Properly  regarded,  a  con- 
vent may  be  considered  as  a  dust  bin;  there 
are  women — ^passably  good  ones — ^whom  you 
must  shoot  somewhere,  for  charity's  sweet 
sake." 

"Leonard!  How  wicked  you  are!  I  sup- 
pose that's  why  you  think  I  ought  to  be  a 
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"Here's  Southwater  Hill;  whenever  I  see  it 
the  feeling  gets  into  my  veins  that  I'm  coming 
to  my  own  country;  it's  a  sort  of  unconscious 
nostalgia.  Over  yonder,  in  the  forest  which 
has  been  always  there,  my  sires  were  bom, 
and  lived,  and  died.  On  my  honor,  when- 
ever I  come  to  it  their  breath  seems  to  salute 
my  nostrils.  They'll  tell  you,  those  who  know 
this  country  best,  that  not  one  of  them  did 
aught  of  which  he  had  cause  to  he  ashamed; 
it's  a  tradition  that  I  should  dearly  like  to 
pass  on  unbroken." 

There  was  a  wistful  look  in  her  eyes. 

"It  must  be  lovely  to  feel  like  that;  I  can't. 
My  father  was  an  Irish  emigrant  who  contin- 
ued in  America  the  profession  he  had  followed 
in  Ireland — he  was  a  peddler;  he  was  one  of 
nature's  own  peddlers,  for  he  had  the  wheed- 
lingest  tongue.  Soon  he  was  supplying  ped- 
dlers with  their  wares;  then  he  made  heaps 
of  dollars  out  of  selling  what  he  called  *  no- 
tions.'   So  you  see  it's  different  with  me." 

"  Your  father  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
man." 

"Because  he  made  such  piles  of  dollars? 
Really  I  don't  think  that  he  was — except  that 
he'd  the  wheedlingest  tongue;  he  just  couldn't 
help  making  money,  he  was  so  lucky.  He'd 
a  crucifix  which  the  priest  gave  him  at  his 
first  communion;  he  used  to  say  that  when- 
ever he  had  it  on  he  made  money,  and  when 
he  hadn't  he  lost.  Margaret  has  it  now.  He 
was  a  primitive  sort  of  man.  I  believe  there's 
such  a  thing  as  luck — don't  you?" 

Her  question  went  unanswered. 


"It's  odd  that  Margaret  and  you  should 
have  come  of  such  a  stock." 

"How?  I  don't  see  it.  My  mother  must 
have  been  a  beautiful  girl;  and  my  father  was 
still  a  fine,  handsome  man  on  the  day  he  died. 
Money's  done  the  rest;  it's  given  us  every- 
thing they  hadn't.  We're  the  products  of 
civilization,  and  they  were  the  products  of 
nature — ^that's  all." 

"  I  suppose  you  really  are  American  ?  " 

"Father  was  an  American  citizen.  We've 
spent  rather  more  than  half  our  lives  in  Eu- 
rope, and  now  Margaret's  married  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  her  home's  the  only  home  I've 
got,  or  am  ever  likely  to  have,  unless  it's  a 
nunner}';  so  I  don't  know  what  I  am." 

They  were  passing  through  a  lane  which 
was  like  a  long  triumphal  arch,  because  of  the 
branches  of  the  great  trees  on  either  side, 
which  nearly  met  above  their  heads. 

"Do  you  feel  as  if  we'd  company?  I  do. 
That's  my  land  both  right  and  left  of  us;  per- 
haps that's  why,  when  I  come  this  way,  I  feel 
as  if  the  ghosts  of  its  owners  were  keeping  up 
with  me." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously;  this  mood  of 
his  was  new  to  her. 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  were  supersti- 
tious." 

" I  am.  We  all  are;  in  some  form  or  other 
we've  all  of  us  your  father's  crucifix — though 
some  of  us  only  find  it  out  in  our  times  of 
stress." 

"I've  my  superstition;  perhaps  one  day  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is."  They  reached  a  lodge 
gate.  "The  Keep,"  she  said,  half  in  a  whisper, 
as  if  it  were  some  sacred  shrine.  As  they  were 
turning  into  the  drive  a  woman  came  out  of 
the  lodge;  Cleethorpes  stopped  for  a  minute 
to  speak  to  her,  then  went  round  the  winding 
path  till  they  came  to  a  long,  low  Elizabethan 
house,  whose  walls  were  nearly  hid  by  creep- 
ing plants.  She  gave  a  sigh  of  pleasure. 
"You  English  have  the  loveliest  homes  in  the 
world." 

They  had  tea  under  a  great  beech,  and  the 
housekeeper  hovered  round  them,  and  the 
butler,  and  half  the  household,  and  they  heard 
all  the  news,  all  the  happenings  of  the  coun- 
tryside, and  she  was  as  full  of  interest  as  he 
was.  When  they  were  alone  she  sat  back  in 
her  chair  with  a  look  on  her  face  which  it  did 
him  good  to  see. 

"After  London!"  was  all  she  said. 

"It  does  seem  different,  doesn't  it?" 

"Different?" 
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It  was  only  one  word,  but,  as  she  uttered  it, 
it  contained  a  volume  of  meaning.  Then 
they  went  round  the  gardens,  because  the  gar- 
dener appeared,  and  they  had  to  go.  And  at 
last  they  were  in  the  woods,  really  alone  to- 
gether; she  was  seated  on  the  protruding 
trunk  of  an  oak,  he  was  reclining  on  one  elbow 
on  the  ground;  his  eyes  were  on  her  face. 
She  said — she  spoke  softly,  as  if  in  such  a 
scene  it  was  meet  that  one  should  speak 
softly: 

"The  house  is  the  House  Beautiful,  and  the 
wood  is  the  Forest  of  Dreams." 

And  he  said: 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  quite  so  many  dollars." 

She  looked  at  him,  with  something  in  her 
gaze  which  seemed  to  be  bom  both  of  sur- 
prise and  laughter. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  I  love  you." 

The  sudden  statement  seemed  to  take  her 
breath  away;  a  delicate  color  came  into  her 
cheeks;  she  looked  toward  the  forest — it  was 
so  still.  When  she  spoke  one  felt  that  it  was 
her  intention  that  her  voice  should  give  no 
sign  of  what  might  be  going  on  within  her, 
but  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence  there  was  a 
telltale  break. 

"  I  don't  see  what — ^that — has  to  do  with  my 
dollars." 

"  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"Even  supposing  you  wanted  anything  so 
curious,  what's  wrong  with  my  dollars?  You 
have  plenty  of  your  own." 

"I'm  a  pauper  compared  to  you." 

A  sudden  irresistible  impulse  seemed  to 
move  her  to  bare  to  him  her  inmost  soul. 

"  I'd  be  a  pauper  without  you ! " 

"Alice!" 

She  was  silent,  still  looking  toward  the 
forest,  within  her  eyes  the  mystery  of  unshed 
tears.  He  raised  himself  farther  from  the 
ground;  there  was  a  little  uncertainty  in  his 
voice. 

"Will  you — ^will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"  If  you'll  have  me." 

"If  I'll  have  you?"  Rising  to  his  feet,  he 
went  and  kneeled  in  front  of  her,  and  he  kissed 
her.  "I  put  oflF  asking  you  until  I'd  got  you 
here — among  my  own  people." 

"That's  very  dear  of  you." 

"The  words  have  been  trembling  on  my 
lips  a  hundred  times,  but  I  choked  them  back, 
telling  myself  that  I'd  wait  till  they  were  there 
to  encourage  me,  and  if  you  said  yes,  as  I 
hardly  dared  to  hope  you  would,  I  knew,  as 


they  heard,  how  they'd  approve.    Don't  you 
feel  their  phantom  kisses?" 

"I  feel  just  as  you'd  have  me  feel.  So 
you've  asked  me  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
pany of  ghosts.  Do  you  think  that  they  don't 
like  my  dollars?    I  didn't  know  you  didn't." 

"It's  hardly  that  I  don't  like  them;  I  like 
evervthing  about  you;  but " 

"But?" 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  masculine  crassness  of 
the  old-fashioned  English  notion  that  the  hus- 
band should  control  his  wife." 

"I  see;  just  pride.  He's  to  give  her  every- 
thing, and  she's  to  give  him  nothing;  he  wants 
the  feeling  of  superiority." 

He  laughed.  .  .  .  Some  minutes  later  he 
said  to  her: 

"We  were  talking  about  superstitions. 
I've  a  superstition  that  it  doesn't  do  to  be  too 
happy;  and  I'm  afraid  I  am." 

"  I  told  you  I'd  a  superstition,  and  that  one 
day  I  might  tell  you  what  it  was.  Well,  it 
tume  out  that  this  is  one  day.  It's  the  very 
stupidest  thing.  You'll  never  guess;  it's  be- 
yond anything.  I've  a  superstition  that  I'm 
going  to  be  hanged." 

He  drew  himself  away  from  her  with  a 
sudden  movement  which  was  almost  con- 
vulsive. 

"Leonard!  How  you  pressed  my  hand! 
What  strength  you've  got!" 

"I'd  like  to  take  you  into  my  arms  and 
press  you  into  my  very  being,  so  that  nothing 
and  no  one  could  ever  take  you  from  me." 

"That  would  be  drastic.  Isn't  it  a  quaint 
idea  of  mine?  I'll  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it. 
It  was  in  Italy.  Father  took  a  villa  for  us  up 
in  the  hills.  You  never  saw  anyone  so  lost  as 
father  was  in  Italy.  Down  in  the  village 
there  was  an  old  woman  who'd  a  reputation 
for  telling  fortunes  which,  if  she'd  lived  a 
while  ago,  would  have  been  a  highly  incon- 
venient one  to  have.  It  tickled  me  so  to  hear 
some  of  the  tales  that  nothing  would  do  but 
that  she  should  tell  me  mine.  So  I  went  down 
to  her  with  a  friend  of  hers  who  was  our 
housekeeper.  When  I  got  into  the  room,  and 
she  saw  me,  you  never  saw  anything  like  the 
way  she  went  on.  She  got  as  far  from  me  as 
ever  she  could,  right  up  against  the  wall,  and 
she  held  up  her  hands  to  keep  me  from  her  as 
if  I  was — ^well,  I  don't  know  what.  And  what 
was  the  only  thing  do  you  think  she  told  me? 
That  I  should  be  hanged  on  the  day  I  set  for 
my  marriage.    Wasn't  that  nice  of  her?" 

Her  pretty  chin  was  resting  on  her  hands; 
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she  looked  up  at  the  skies  pensively.  He 
would  have  thought  her  gravity  delicious  had 
it  not  been  for  the  curious  something  which 
was  tugging  at  his  heartstrings. 

"There  are  just  two  ways  of  balking  that 
old  woman's  prophecy.  One's  for  me  not  to 
get  married  at  ail.  Somehow  that  way  doesn't 
appeal  to  me  a  little  bit,  not  now.  I'd  love  to 
be  your  wife — I'd  just  love  it.  So  I'll  have  to 
fall  back  on  way  No.  2.  She  said  I'd  be 
hanged  on  the  day  I'd  fixed  for  my  marriage. 
Well,  I  won't  fix  a  day,  that's  all;  seems  sim- 
ple. I'll  not  have  a  set-up  wedding  at  all. 
You  just  come  round,  as  you  came  this  after- 
noon, and  march  me  oflF  to  the  proper  place, 
and  get  me  married  before  1  really  know 
what's  happening;  and  then  I  don't  see  how 
that  old  woman  can  come  in." 

"You  mean  it?'* 

"Try  me." 

"  You  give  me  a  perfecdy  free  hand?" 

"As  free  as  ever  you  want." 

"And  whenever  I  choose  to  fetch  you  you'll 
come?" 

"I  will;  and  you  needn't  keep  me  waiting 
so  very  long,  because  when  you've  a  feeling 
that  a  thing  like  that  may  come  upon  you  any 
hour  of  any  day  it's — ^well,  it's  unsettling." 

"Alice,  you're — ^you're  the  sweetest  and 
dearest  girl  who  ever  lived." 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  they  forgot  that 
prophecy.  .  .  .  She  recalled  it  to  him  un- 
consciously as  they  were  moving  toward  the 
house. 

•  "By  the  way,  you  remember  I  told  you  how 
I  dreamed  I  killed  Lady  Poynder?"  Had 
she  been  looking  at  him  she  would  have  seen 
that  he  remembered;  but  she  was  stooping  at 
that  momerft  to  remove  a  spray  of  bramble 
which  was  clinging  to  her  skirt.  He  would 
have  stopped  her  if  he  could,  but  the  very 
carelessness  with  which  she  spoke  helped  to 
hold  him  dumb.  "It  seems  that  they've  got 
the  person  who  really  did  it;  and  it  turns  out 
that  she's  a  girl.  So,  you  see,  girls  do  do 
things  like  that.  Isn't  her  name  Claire 
Seton?" 

"I  believe  it  is." 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  the  name  of  a  girl 
who'd  do  a  thing  like  that,  and  yet  she  must  be 
a  perfectly  dreadful  creature,  killing  her  and 
nearly  killing  Sir  John  and  trying  to  steal 
those  jewels;  one  can't  help  feeling  that  she 
deserves  to  hang.  When  I  think  that  there 
are  such  persons  in  the  world  the  scheme  of 
creation  becomes  more  mysterious  than  ever; 


and  I  never  can  quite  make  it  out.  Oh,  and 
there's  another  thing:  I've  lost  one  of  my  re- 
volvers." 

"  Have  you  ?    You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  find  it.  It  was  one  of  a  pair 
— Webley's  W.  G.  target  models — ^beauties. 
They  were  specially  made  for  me.  No,  I'm 
not  sure  about  that,  I'm  thinking  of  another 
pair." 

"  You  seem  to  have  an  arsenal." 

"I  used  to  be  mad  on  revolver  shooting 
once.  Margaret  will  tell  you.  You  see,  my 
father  was  a  splendid  shot.  He  was  always 
going  in  for  competitions,  and  won  a  lot  of 
prizes,  and  nothing  pleased  him  better  than 
that  I  should  do  the  same.  The  consequence 
was  that,  as  you  say,  I  did  get  together  quite 
an  arsenal.  But  of  course  I  remember  that 
pair  now.  I  saw  them  in  a  shop  window, 
and  I  thought  what  a  splendid  pair  they'd 
make;  so  I  went  in  and  bought  them.  I  kept 
them  in  a  case;  and  now  one  of  them  has 
gone." 

"When  did  you  see  it  last?  " 

"That  I  really  couldn't  tell  you;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  when  last  I  looked  at  the  case 
they  both  of  them  w^ere  there.  Altogether, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  strictly  personal 
point  of  view,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  oughtn't  to 
be  grateful  to  Claire  Seton  for  having  mur- 
dered Lady  Poynder,  because,  if  she  hadn't, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  I  had." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HUSBAND   AND   WIFE 

Lord  Sark  moved  farther  into  the  room 
until  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  his  wife.  So 
far  from  looking  her  in  the  face,  he  seemed  to 
avoid  it  of  set  purpose,  standing  before  her 
with  head  bowed  and  eyes  cast  down.  The 
marchioness  had*  not  attempted  to  rise,  but 
sat — ^if  the  thing  were  possible — still  more 
stiffly  in  her  straight-backed  chair;  there  was 
that  in  the  attitude  of  each  to  the  other  which 
might  have  suggested  that  she  was  the  judge 
and  he  was  the  judged.  If  her  voice  was  a 
little  tremulous,  her  words  were  cool  enough. 

"  You  follow  close  upon  your  telegram." 

"I  am  sorry  I  could  not  give  you  longer 
notice.  In  the  part  of  the  country  from 
which  I  am  come  the  telegraphic  arrange- 
ments are  primitive." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  humility  which 
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caused  her  to  regard  him  with  something  like 
curiosity,  as  if  there  were  something  about 
him  which  she  could  not  understand.  She 
waited  for  him  to  go  on,  but  as  he  stayed  silent 
she  spoke  again. 

"Now  that  you  have  come?" 

He  seemed  to  make  one  or  two  futUe  efforts 
to  speak  before  any  words  would  come  at  all, 
then  murmured,  as  if  as  much  to  himself  as  to 
her: 

"I  find  it  more  difficult  even  than  I  ex- 
pected." 

For  the  first  time  he  looked  at  her.  When 
their  glances  met  they  did  not  part  quickly; 
each  seemed  to  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
something  unexpected;  when  they  were  with- 
drawn it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  say 
which  of  the  pair  was  more  obviously  moved. 
In  the  woman's  eyes  were  tears;  a  faint  color 
was  in  her  cheeks;  one  felt  that  while,  for  the 
moment,  speech  was  beyond  her  altogether, 
she  looked  anxiously  for  words  from  him; 
when  words  did  come,  they  were  plainly  not 
the  ones  she  had  expected. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  spare  you." 

She  stared  as  if  she  had  not  quite  caught 
what  it  was  he  said;  and,  indeed,  she  might 
have  been  excused,  he  spoke  so  low. 

"To  sp^e  me  what?  It  is  very  kind  of 
you,  and  very  thoughtful;  but  since  you  have 
already  spared  me  nothing,  I  should  not  have 
thought  that  the  expression  of  that  hope  was 
needed." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean." 

"Do  I?  Then  please  tell  me  what  it  is  I 
know.  Do  you  suppose  that  curious  letter 
you  sent  me  explained  your  most  curious  be- 
havior?" 

"Why  do  you  make  the  difficulty  greater? 
You  know  why  I  am  come;  your  heart,  your 
conscience,  tells  you." 

Her  words,  or  her  manner,  seemed  to  rouse 
him  to  something  like  anger;  he  looked  at  her 
again,  within  his  eyes  this  •time  a  curious 
gleam. 

"You  know  that  girl  has  been  arrested." 

He  seemed  assured  that  his  words  "would 
convey  to  her  a  perfectly  clear  meaning;  to 
judge  from  the  expression  of  her  face  they 
only  occasioned  her  astonishment. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know 
that  a  young  woman  named  Claire  Seton  has 
been  arrested  for — ^what  took  place  in  Port- 
man  Square?" 

Her  astonishment  seemed  to  grow,  and  to 
become  tinged  with  something  else. 


"What  you  mean  by  asking  such  a  question 
is  beyond  my  comprehension;  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  come  to  ask  it  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  not  come  to  ask  that  question, 
but  another.  I  have  come  to  ask  what  it  is 
you  propose  to  do." 

"What  I  propose  to  do?  I  propose?  I 
imagined  that  the  obscure  point  is,  what  do 
you  propose  to  do ! " 

Her  inquiry  affected  him  in  a  fashion  which 
added  to  her  surprise.  He  paced  to  and  fro 
across  the  room  as  if  her  words  had  moved 
him  to  his  inmost  depths,  while  she  watched 
him  with  wondering  eyes.  Suddenly  he 
cried,  with  a  suggestion  of  strange  passion  in 
his  voice: 

"Margaret,  do  let  us  understand  each 
other!" 

"By  all  means;  but,  if  you  don't  mind,  I 
should  like  to  begin  with  understanding  you." 

He  seated  himself  on  a  chair,  which  he  drew 
dose  up  to  her  table.  Although  he  obviously 
endeavored  to  prevent  his  voice  from  showing 
any  trace  of  feeling,  the  woman  in  front  of  him 
was  not  deceived;  she  saw  that  wnthin  him 
raged  a  storm  which  moved  her  none  the  less 
because  it  was  beyond  her  understanding. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish;  I  will  begin  by  en- 
deavoring to  get  you  to  understand  me.  You 
must  forgive  me  if  that  necessitates  my  using 
language  which  you  may  regard  as  crude. 
The  arrest  of  this  girl,  Claire  Seton,  has  al- 
tered everj'thing;  is  it  possible  that  you  don't 
see  it?" 

The  impression  he  conveyed  of  his  assur- 
ance that  she  must  see  it  seemed  to  make  her 
bewilderment  the  more. 

"  One  of  us  is  in  a  fog;  I  suppose  it  must  be 
I,  because  not  only  can  you  see  quite  clearly 
things  which  I  can't  see  at  all,  but  your  very 
meaning  becomes  mistier  and  mistier." 

As  he  noted  the  expression  which  was  on 
her  face  his  seemed  to  harden,  as  if  in  resent- 
ment. 

"Are  you  not  relying  too  much  upon  the 
fact  that  in  such  a  matter  a  husband  cannot 
give  evidence  against  his  wife?  I  believe  it  is 
a  fact  that,  in  such  a  case,  I  cannot  give  evi- 
dence against  you;  of  which  fact  I  presume 
you  are  aware.'* 

"Upon  what  point  were  you  thinking  of 
giving  evidence  against  me — ^which  the  law 
prevents?" 

He  leaned  forward,  staring  at  her  eyes  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  read  in  them  her  very 
soul. 
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"Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  that  I 
saw  you?" 

"Saw  me  where?" 

In  her  tone  was  a  touch  of  what  was  per- 
haps natural  irritation  at  the  necessity  she 
was  under  of  cross-questioning  him  before 
she  could  get  at  his  meaning. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  I  saw 
you  that  night  in  Portman  Square?" 

Apparently  this  time  something  of  his 
meaning  did  reach  her;  she  flushed  as  if  with 
anger. 

"That  you  should  have  the  assurance  to 
tell  me  so!" 

"I  would  not  have  told  you  if  I  could  have 
helped  it;  but  do' you  seriously  wish  me  to 
believe  that  you  do  not  see  that  the  arrest  of 
that  girl  has  made  silence  impossible?  Silence 
at  least  on  my  part  ?  " 

She  perceived,  or  thought  she  perceived, 
that  she  had  only  part  of  his  meaning  even 
yet;  and  realized  that — since  he  persisted  in 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  had  it  all — ^the 
only  way  to  get  at  it  was  to  exercise  great  pa- 
tience. She  spoke  to  him  as  if  he  was  some 
small  boy. 

"Here ward,  I  fancy  that  you  and  I  are  the 
victims  of  some  quaint  mystification.  1  can- 
not think  that,  after  what  has  happened,  you 
have  come  here  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  hurting  my  feelings." 

"God  forbid!" 

"So  say  I;  and  since  your  allusion  to  Port- 
man  Square  is  calculated  to  hurt  my  feelings, 
I  must  suppose  that  you  had  some  strong 
motive  for  making  it.  Please  tell  me  what 
it  is." 

"You  ask  me  in  the  face  of  that  girl's  ar- 
rest?" 

"What  has  that  girl  to  do  with  me,  or  with 
you?  What  can  she  say  to  hurt  you?  What 
can  she  do?" 

He  allowed  her  question  to  go  unanswered, 
staring  at  her  as  if  bewildered  in  his  turn. 

"I  cannot  conceive,  in  face  of  the  attitude 
you  seem  to  be  taking  up,  that  you  appreciate 
all  that  I  did  see — all  that  I  do  know." 

She  moved  her  hands  in  a  little  gesture  of 
mock  despair. 

"What  is  the  key  to  your  cryptic  references 
to  what  you  did  see,  to  what  you  do  know?" 

He  glanced  round  the  room,  as  if  fearful 
that  some  listener  might  have  come  in  un- 
noticed; then,  leaning  farther  forward,  said, 
in  a  voice  which  could  hardly  have  been  au- 
dible to  any  ears  but  hers; 


"  I  know  that  you  killed  Lady  Poynder." 

It  was  plain  that  she  had  heard;  yet  she 
looked  at  him  as  if  in  doubt  if  she  had  heard 
aright.  Then  pushing  her  chair  with  a  sud- 
den movement  from  the  table,  she  stood  up, 
gazing  about  her  as  if  dazed.  She  put  her 
hand  up  to  her  throat,  as  if  she  found  a  little 
difficulty  to  breathe. 

As  he  watched  her  every  movement,  his  face 
began  to  look  as  if  it  were  twisted  by  physical 
pain.  Small  beads  of  perspiration  were  on 
his  brow.     His  voice  was  dry  and  husky. 

"I — I  wouldn't  have  told  you  if  you  hadn't 
forced  me." 

She  stared  down  at  him  with  eyes  in  which 
were  both  perplexity  and  terror.  What  he 
saw  in  them  seemed  to  inflict  on  him  the 
tortures  of  the  rack  and  thumbscrew. 

"You — ^you  would  pretend  that  you  didn't 
understand?  And,  Margaret,  we — we  must 
understand  each  other." 

"Certainly  we  must  understand  each  other; 
but — I  don't  understand  you  yet.  Here- 
ward,  aren't — aren't  you  well?" 

"No,  nor  ever  shall  be  well  again,  this  side 
the  grave.  How  could  I  be  well,  knowing 
that?  Didn't  you  know  why  I  ran  away, 
and  hid  myself,  and  would  have  stayed  hidden 
until  there  was  the  grave  to  hide  me?  Don't 
you  realize  how  I  was  placed?  How  I  would 
not  have  dared  to  show  myself  in  public,  lest 
some  one  should  see  what  I  knew  written  on 
my  face;  for  I  doubt  if  I  ever  shall  be  a  master 
of  deception?  There  was  no  priest  to  whom 
I  could  confess.  Yet  I  must  confess — I  must 
share  the  weight  which  was  on  my  soul  with 
some  one.  So  I  went  to  the  monastery  and 
confessed  to  the  abbot — to  Father  Paul;  and 
there,  in  spite  of  him,  I  would  have  stayed, 
and  the  thing  would  have  gone  no  farther, 
had  it  not  been  that  this  girl  had  been  ar- 
rested. Margaret,  we — we  cannot  let  her 
suffer." 

"Hereward,  am  I  not  your  wife?" 

"Indeed,  since  then  I've  learned  it;  since 
the  hour  of  my  forgetting  I  have  learned  that 
you  are,  and  always  will  be,  more  to  me  than 
all  the  world  besides.  I  have  been  a  weakling 
and  a  fool  and  have  sinned  both  before  heaven 
and  against  you,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  your  husband;  yet  I  love  you." 

'  *  Then  perhaps  you  '11  like  to  hear. "  Kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  she  leaned  over  the  table 
toward  him.  Her  voice  sank;  but  a  light 
was  in  her  eyes.  "A  baby  is  going  to  be  bom 
— to  you  and  to  me." 
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"Margaret!" 

"I  learned  it  that  day  just  after  you  had 
gone,  and — I  did  so  want  to  tell  you.  I 
thought — I  thought  you'd  like  to  know.*' 

"Margaret!" 

"Then,  when  you  wrote  to  say  that  you 
were  going  away  to  that — that  place,  it  did 
seem  hard,  because — ^because  I  did  so  want 
to  tell  you." 

"Will — ^will  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

"Why,  Pd  have  forgiven  you  the  very  first 
chance  you  gave  me."  She  got  up  from  her 
knees,  and  going  round  to  his  side  of  the 
table,  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed 
him  softly  on  the  mouth." 

For  answer  he  laid  his  head  on  the  table 
and  sobbed  like  a  child.  For  a  moment  the 
violence  of  his  emotion  bade  fair  to  imhinge 
her  also;  then  maintaining,  with  a  visible 
efiFort,  her  self-control,  she  stroked  his  head 
gently  with  her  right  hand  as  if  he  were  a 
child,  and  strove  to  comfort  him. 

When  he  had  regained  at  least  the  outward 
resemblance  of  calmness  she  said:  "Now  at 
last  we  really  are  going  to  understand  each 
other.  We've  made  several  vain  eflForts,  but 
this  time  we'll  succeed.  So  if  you'll  kindly 
sit  still,  I'll  go  over  to  my  own  chair  and  dear 
things  up." 

CHAPTER  XVII 

mS  STORY — ^AND  HERS 

Resting  her  two  elbows  on  the  table, 
Margaret  interlaced  the  fingers  of  her  hands. 

"By  way  of  conunencement  try  to  under- 
stand me.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  coil 
you've  got  in  that  queer  brain  of  yours,  but 
try  to  grasp  this  clearly:  whatever  you  know, 
or  think  you  know,  I  had  no  more  to  do  with 
what  happened  to  Lady  Poynder  than — Alice 
had."  Apparently  he  did  not  receive  this 
intimation  as  she  would  have  had  him  do. 
"  I  see  you  doubt  me." 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  I  know — what  I 


saw. 
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It  seemed,  however,  that  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  starting.  She  encouraged  him. 
"Well,  I'm  Hstening." 

"  I  have  to  begin  with  a  confession.  It  was 
my  intention  to  elope  with  Lady  Poynder." 

She  nodded. 

"You  knew  that?" 

"Yes.  When  you've  finished  I'll  tell  you 
how  my  quasi-knowledge  was  obtained." 


"  I  was  to  meet  her  with  my  motor  car  and 
drive  her  down  to  Newhaven  overnight,  so 
that  we  might  be  there  to  board  the  Dieppe 
boat  in  the  morning.  She  had  refused  at  the 
last  moment  to  go  by  either  of  the  boat  trains. 
She  was  afraid  of  her  husband.  She  thought 
he  might  find  out  which  station  she  had  gone 
from,  and  be  sure  to  follow  her." 

"Poor  woman!  To  be  afraid  of  her  hus- 
band!" 

"At  the  appointed  time  I  was  in  my  car 
at  the  place  agreed  upon.  She  did  not  come. 
I  became  anxious.  I  was  just  wondering  if 
I  had  not  better  go  round  the  square  and  tiy 
to  find  out  by  some  means  what  was  taking 
place,  or  what  had  taken  place,  when  you 
came  past  me  on  the  pavement." 

"  I  came  past  you  ?    What  time  was  that  ?  " 

"Soon  after  a  quarter  past  one.  I  had 
looked  at  my  watch  just  before  you  came." 

"  Where  were  you  ?  " 

"I  was  in  my  Napier  at  the  Orchard  Street 
comer  of  Seymour  Street." 

"I  ought  to  have  recognized  your  Napier; 
we  have  been  in  it  often  enough,  you  and  I. 
It's  strange  that  I  don't  remember  noticing 
a  car — ^my  car." 

"You  admit  that  you  were  there?" 

"We'll  talk  about  that  later.  Your  tale 
first." 

"The  sight  of  you  startled  me  more  than 
anything  else  could  have  done,  and  frightened 
me.    My  first  impulse  was  to  fly  for  my  life." 

"Without  Lady  Poynder?" 

"The  sight  of  you  drove  her  clean  out  of 
my  head.  A  moment's  reflection  showed 
that  it  was  hardly  likely  that  I  had  been 
recognized;  you  would  not  have  gone  past 
me  with  that  air  of  sublime  indiJfference  if  you 
had." 

"Did  I  go  past  you  with  an  air  of  sublime 
indijfference?" 

"With  your  head  in  the  air,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left;  I  felt  sure  that  my  identity 
had  escaped  you.  Scarcely  were  you  out  of 
sight  than  an  idea  occurred  to  me — an  im- 
pudent idea.  If  you  were  out  alone  at  that 
hour  there  was  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be. 
I  would  go  after  you;  pretend  to  come  upon 
you  accidentally  and  for  the  first  time;  get 
you  into  the  car;  and  take  you  for  a  run  in- 
stead of — anybody  else." 

"Hereward!  You  don't  dare  to  say  that 
such  a  brazen  scheme  came  into  your  head 
at  the  sight  of  me!  What  about  Lady 
Poynder?" 
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"I  cared  no  more  for  her;  the  sight  of  you 
had  scattered  all  illusions  in  that  direction; 
if  she.  had  come  along  at  that  moment  I 
should  have  shuffled  out  of  my  engagement 
with  all  manner  of  excuses.  I  went  after 
you.  When  I  got  into  the  square  I  saw  you 
come  round  the  comer  at  the  farther  end. 
As  I  was  going  toward  you,  Lady  Poynder 
came  out  of  ^^y  and — ^you  stopped  her." 

"  I  stopped  Lady  Poynder?  " 

"  I  stopped,  too,  and,  changing  my  purpose, 
went  on  up  Baker  Street.  I  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. Apparently  you  had  got  wind  of  what 
was  in  the  air,  and  had  caught  her  in  the  very 
act.  It  was  possible  that  you  had  recognized 
me  after,  all,  but  had  deliberately  ignored  me. 
What  was  taking  place  at  No.  ^^  I  couldn't 
think,  or  rather  I  didn't  care  to  think.  Then 
it  began  to  occur  to  me  that  I  was  not  playing 
a  very  creditable  part;  that  it  looked  as  if  I 
was  skulking  off  and  leaving  Lady  Poynder 
in  the  lurch.  So,  turning  the  car,  I  went 
back  into  the  square,  with  some  vague  idea 
of  finding  out  if  my  presence  would  do  any- 
body any  good.  Stopping  at  the  comer,  I 
got  out  and  began  strolling  along  the  pave- 
ment, and  had  not  taken  many  steps  when  I 
saw  you  come  out  of  No.  ^^" 

"  You  saw  me  come  out  of  No.  33  ?  " 

"Your  first  intention  was  to  come  my  way, 
but  when  you  saw  me  you  tore  off  round  the 
square  in  the  opposite  direction,  moving 
faster  than  I  had  ever  seen  you  move  before; 
there  was  something  in  the  proceeding  which 
made  me  conscious  of  a  distinct  feeling  of 
discomfort.  I  felt  I  knew  you  well  enough 
to  be  aware  that  you  would  not  msh  off  in 
that  style  without  some  unconunonly  good 
reason.  Filled  with  vague  forebodings,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  whether  I  should 
msh  back  to  the  car  and  follow  you,  I  con- 
tinued to  advance  toward  the  house.  As  I 
was  nearing  it  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
man,  who  I  could  see  was  half  undressed, 
came  out  on  the  steps  and  blew  a  whistle — 
again,  and  again,  and  again.  I  knew  it  was 
a  police  call;  to  me  it  was  like  the  shriek  of 
doom.  Hiurying  toward  him,  I  asked  if 
anything  was  the  matter. 
»  "'Murder's  the  matter!'  he  shouted;  he 
seemed  half  beside  himself  with  excitement. 
*  That's  what's  the  matter — my  mistress  has 
been  murdered!' 

"A  policeman  came  up;  he  and  the  man 
went  into  the  house.  I  went  back  to  the  car, 
a  prey  to  sensations  which  I  do  not  dare  to 


stay  to  analyze.  My  first  thought  was  to 
follow  you;  recognizing  the  danger  you  were 
in,  if  anyone  should  see  you  tearing  through 
the  empty  streets,  I  had  some  misty  notion 
that  the  car  would  bear  you  more  quickly  out 
of  the  dangerous  zone.  But  you  had  van- 
ished. I  did  not  know  in  what  direction.  I 
could  not  scour  the  streets  in  search  of  you; 
that  would  have  been  to  play  the  fool  indeed. 
So  I  let  you  go  your  own  way,  and  I  went 
mine;  just  where  I  went  I  do  not  know;  but 
no  matter  how  fast  I  went,  the  thing  went 
with  me,  which  will  be  with  me  to  the  end. 
Half  maddened  by  it,  realizing  that  I  could 
not  escape  it  anywhere,  I  took  the  car  back 
to  town  and  went  to  the  Picnic.  There  I  re- 
mained tiU  Cleethorpes  found  me  dmnk; 
drunk  because  I  dared  not  stay  sober.  When 
I  was  sober  again  I  knew  that  for  me  the 
monastery  was  the  only  possible  place  of 
refuge;  there,  at  least,  I  should  have  both 
time  and  opportunity  to  think." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  went  there 
because  of  what  you  thought  I'd  done,  and  not 
because  you  were  mourning  for  Ladv  Poyn- 
der?" 

"She  never  entered  my  head;  I  was  nearly 
beside  myself  with  the  desire  to  come  and — 
and  talk  to  you;  but  I  did  not  dare." 

"I  wish  you  had  dared."  She  put  her 
hands  before  her  face  and  laughed;  she  was 
still  smiling  when  she  removed  them.  "For 
you  it  is  all  tragedy;  for  me  it  has  its  droll  side. 
To  think  that  you  should  go  to  that  horrid 
place,  and  subject  yourself  to  so  much  that 
wasn't  nice,  for  simply  nothing  at  all.  Now 
be  still;  you've  told  your  tale;  I'll  tell  mine. 
It  was  soon  after  we  had  had  that  absurd 
quarrel,  and  you  had  left  me  in  such  a  rage, 
that  I  found  out  about — about  our  baby." 

"Margaret!" 

"If  you  had  only  known  you  would  not 
have  quarreled  with  me  and  gone  away  like 
that — ^I  did  wish  you  had  only  known.  All 
day  I  kept  wishing  it — ^that  you'd  come  back, 
or  that  I  knew  where  you  were.  If  I  had 
known  I  believe  I'd  have  told  you  on  the 
telephone." 

"Margaret!" 

"But  all  day  you  never  came,  and  I  had  no 
news  of  where  you  were.  In  the  evening  I 
had  to  go  out — ^I  went  to  Mrs.  Landon's  for 
dinner.  You  know  the  little  alcove  there  is 
just  outside  her  drawing-room!  I  sat  down 
in  it  for  a  moment  to  worry  myself  with  think- 
ing of  what  I  would  give  if  you  were  there. 
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Two  men  stopped  close  by  without  noticing 
me  and  began  to  talk.  One  of  them  said  to 
the  other: 

***I  hear  Lord  Sark's  to  be  here,  but  I  sup- 
pose he  isn't/ 

"The  other  replied: 

"*I  can  tell  you  something  else — ^he^ll  never 
be  here  again .  This  is  said  to  you ,  you  under- 
stand, in  confidence  to-night»  but  in  the 
morning  it  will  be  public  property.  He's 
going  to  bolt  with  the  Poynder/ 

***Do  you  mean  it?'  asked  man  No.  i. 

"*0f  course,'  said  the  other,  'there  are 
slips  between  cups  and  lips,  but  that's  how 
the  arrangement  stands  at  present.  One 
day  I'U  tell  you  how  I  know.  It's  a  funny 
story.  I  tell  you  now  because  you're  safe; 
in  the  morning  listen  to  the  news  but  don't 
let  out  that  you  know  anything.' " 

*  *  Who  were  these  two  men  ?  " 

"One  day,  as  he  said,  perhaps  I'll  tell  you, 
but  not  now.  If  I'd  let  them  have  the  least 
intimation  that  anyone  was  there  they'd  have 
said  nothing,  but  I  sat  still  and  listened.  You 
can  fancy  what  my  feelings  were  all  through 
dinner.  Somehow  I  felt  pretty  sure  that 
what  that  man  said  was  true.  I  put  two 
and  two  together  and  saw  how  blind  I'd  been. 
I  recalled  our  quarrel  of  the  morning  and 
understood;  but  all  the  while  I  was  sure  that 
if  you  only  knew  about — about  the  baby — 
you — ^you  wouldn't  do  it." 

"What  a  brute  I've  been  I " 

"  One  of  the  men  I  had  heard  speaking  took 
me  in  to  dinner;  you  can  imagine  how  easy 
I  found  it  to  talk  the  usual  stuff  to  him.  All 
the  while  I  was  trying  to  contrive  some  means 
of  getting  at  you  so  that  I  might  let  you  have 
the  news;  but,  try  how  I  might,  I  couldn't 
think  of  any  way.  After  dinner  I  went  with 
Mrs.  Landon  to  the  opera,  and  there  I  got 
desperate.  I  left  early;  a  very  weak,  forlorn 
hope  of  an  idea  had  come  into  my  head,  and  I 
started  off  to  put  it  into  execution.  I  went 
to  Lady  Massinger's  dance.  You  remember 
Gregory,  who  used  to  be  my  second  maid? 
She's  now  with  Lady  Massinger.  I  showed 
myself  into  the  ballroom,  then  I  routed 
Gregory  out,  and  asked  her  to  lend  me  some 
sort  of  a  frock,  a  coat,  and  a  hat." 

"Why  didn't  you  go  home  for  such  things?  " 

"Because  I  didn't  want  my  own  household 
to  guess  my  errand;  with  Gregory  I  treated  it 
as  a  joke.  She  took  me  downstairs,  and  I 
went  out  the  back  way.  I  took  a  cab  to  Duke 
Street,  and  then  I  walked." 


"Going  round  by  Se)maour  Street?"  She 
nodded.     "Then  you  saw  me  in  the  car?" 

"It  seems  extraordinary,  but  I  didn't.  I 
was  so  occupied  with  my  own  thoughts  that 
I  saw  nothing,  consciously.  I  must  have 
walked  on  like  a  woman  in  a  dream,  and  a 
bad  dream  at  that,  because  already  I  knew 
that  I  was  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  walked 
right  romid  the  square;  when  I  came  to  the 
house  it  was  all  shut  up  in  darkness.  There 
was  not  a  sign  of  life  or  movement.  What 
was  I  to  do  ?  I  saw  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do.  Suppose  I  knocked  at  the  door  and 
roused  tiie  household.  For  whom  was  I  to 
ask?  What  was  I  to  say?  I  sliould  only 
make  of  myself  a  laughingstock,  if  nothing 
worse  came  of  it.  I  could  not  wait  about 
indefinitely,  on  the  offchance  of  something 
happening.  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  come.  It  was  probable  that  that  man 
had  only  given  voice  to  some  lying  rumor.  I 
could  have  pinched  myself  for  having  listened. 
I  walked  straight  into  Baker  Street,  stopped 
a  passing  hansom,  drove  back  to  Lady  Mas- 
singer's,  went  into  the  ballroom,  and  danced 
three  dances.  So  you  see  this  ghost  which 
has  been  haunting  you  has  been  the  creation 
of  your  own  brain." 

She  paused;  he  sat  in  front  of  her  with 
downcast  visage.  If  she  expected  him  to 
exhibit  any  signs  of  gratification  she  was 
disappointed.  "That  woman  whom  you  saw 
meet  Lady  Poynder  was  not  I,"  she  cried 
suddenly,  confronting  him  with  outstretched 
arms.  "  I  did  not  see  her;  I  did  not  go  into 
her  house  either  with  or  without  het;  so  it  cer- 
tainly wasn't  I  whom  you  saw  come  out  and 
rush  round  the  comer.     Do  you  doubt  it?" 

He  picked  up  a  paper  knife  which  was  lying 
on  the  table. 

"Do  you  see  that?"  She  nodded.  "If 
now  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  never  touched 
that  paper  knife  what  would  be  your  mental 
attitude?" 

"Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  you 
don't  believe  me." 

"If  I  stood  in  the  presence  chamber  of  God, 
and  were  required  to  speak  the  truth,  I  should 
have  to  repeat  what  I  said  just.  now.  You 
admit  that  you  passed  me,  your  husband,  in  a  • 
car  which  you  knew  well,  without  being  even 
conscious  that  a  car  was  there.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  you  carried  unconsciousness  still 
farther?  It  is  evident — you  yourself  allow  it 
— ^that  you  were  in  an  abnormal  state  of  mind. 
Isn't  it  possible  that  throughout — ^and  not  in 
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that  one  instance  only — ^you  had  no  con- 
scious appreciation  of  all  that  happened?" 

"No,  it  is  not  possible;  yours  is  a  mon- 
strous suggestion.  We'll  get  at  the  truth, 
please,  Hereward,  some  other  way;  we  don't 
look  for  it  in  the  regions  of  the  phenomenal. 
When  this  person  whom  you  mistook  for  me 
stopped  Lady  Poynder,  how  far  off  were 
you?" 

"Perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  yards." 

"When  I  passed  you  in  the  car  did  you 
notice  what  I  was  wearing?" 

"I  saw  your  face;  I  saw  nothing  else." 

"Can  you  give  me  any,  even  the  vaguest, 
idea  of  what  the  woman  was  wearing  who 
went  into  the  house  with  Lady  Pojmder?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  was  in  no  mood  to  observe  what  you  had 


on. 
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But,  Hereward,  it's  absurd  of  you  to  talk 
like  that.  If  you'd  only  noticed  it  would  have 
made  all  the  difference.  If  you  can  only  give 
me  a  clear  notion  of  one  single  thing  which 
she  had  on  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  even  to 
your  satisfaction  that  the  woman  you  saw  was 
certainly  not  I.  Can  you  describe  nothing 
she  had  on?    Think!" 

He  gave  a  litde  gestiure,  which  implied  a 
negative. 

"I  have  some  vague  notion  that  you  had  on 
some  kind  of  a  coat,  but  I  shouldn't  care  to 
swear  to  it." 

"What  kind  of  a  coat  was  it?  What  was 
its  shape? — its  color?  Was  there  nothing 
else  you  noticed?    Did  you  see  her  face?" 

"  Yoiu:  back  was  toward  me;  but  I  do  not 
need  to  see  her  face  to  know  my  own  wife  at 
a  distance  of  even  more  than  seventy  yards. 
Margaret,  the  line  you're  taking  might  do 
credit  to  a  cross-examining  barrister;  but  you 
and  I  are  alone  together;  I'm  not  a  hostile 
witness.  If  you  say  it  was  not  you  I  saw  I'll 
accept  yoiu:  statement.  I  should  never  have 
said  it  was — to  you — if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
complication  caused  by  the  arrest  of  this  girl, 
Claire  Seton.'* 

"But  what's  the  complication?  I  say  you 
were  mistaken.  You  prefer  to  believe  what 
you  call  the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes.  But 
this  girl's  arrest  proves  that  your  eyes  gave 
false  evidence;  and  it  is  you  who  were  the  vic- 
tim of  hallucination.  Not  only  did  they  dis- 
cover her  red-handed,  holding  the  revolver 
with  which  she  had  just  killed  Lady  Poynder, 
but  with  the  same  weapon  she  actually  tried 
to  kill  Sir  John,  for  having  practically  caught 


her  in  the  act.  Can  anything  be  plainer? 
Isn't  it  proved  to  demonstration?  She  was 
the  woman  you  mistook  for  me.  WTiere's  the 
complication?" 

"Well,  if  that's  the  position  you  take  up,  so 
be  it."  He  spoke  as  one  who  had  had  more 
than  enough  of  contention.  Rising  from  his 
chair,  he  moved  slowly  across  the  room,  like 
a  man  who  was  weary.  "Mine  is  the  sin, 
from  the  first,  and  all  along;  I  know  it.  If 
mine  could  be  the  punishment — alone;  but  it 
can't.  Margaret,  I  don't  know  if  Father 
Paul  can,  or  will,  see  you;  but  if  he  will,  will 
you  see  him?  He  has  heard  me,  let  him  hear 
you.  Then,  having  heard  both  of  us,  perhaps 
he  will  advise  us  what  it  were  best  that  we 
should  do." 

"But  I  am  not  disposed  to  see  your  monk." 
As  she  was  speaking,  Cleethorpes  came  into 
the  room.  "Here,"  she  exclaimed,  "is  the 
very  man!  You  can  rely,  I  suppose,  on 
Leonard's  discretion;  let's  tell  him  our  stories 
— I'd  much  rather  have  his  advice  than 
Father  Paul's." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

CLEETHORPES   SPEAKS   A   FEW   PLAIN   WORDS 

Cleethorpes,  looking  from  the  marquis 
to  the  marchioness,  seemed  to  read  something 
in  their  faces  which  did  not  incline  him  to 
enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  r61e  the  lady 
offered. 

"I  only  looked  in  to  ask  you  and  Hereward 
to  favor  me  with  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany at  a  small  feast  which  I  am  presently 
giving  to  celebrate  the  honor  which  Alice  has 
done  me  in  sa3dng  that  she  will,  when  she 
might  so  easily,  and  with  such  complete  jus- 
tification, have  said  she  wouldn't.  Here- 
ward, may  I  coimt  on  you  ?  "    * 

Lord  Sark  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  speaker  or  his  speech. 
Lady  Sark  laughed. 

"Leonard,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  invitation;  but  just  now  we  don't 
want  to  listen  to  you;  we  want  you  to  listen 
to  us." 

"And  that — craving  your  forgiveness — ^is 
just  what  I  don't  want  to  do.  I've  a  feeling 
that  there  is  something  between  you  which 
I'd  much  rather  not  know  anything  about, 
and  which,  without  knowing,  I  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  locked  in  your  own  breasts. 
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There  is  a  certain  sort  of  knowledge  which 
should  be  confined  to  as  few  persons  as  pos- 
sible— in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare. '*• 
"And  I've  a  feeling,"  declared  the  marquis, 
"that  you  know  exactly  what  that  something 


IS. 


>i 


Not  only  did  he  speak  with  what  seemed 
unnecessary  brusqueness,  but  both  his  tone 
and  manner  were  aggressive.  Cleethorpes, 
on  the  contrary,  was  blander  than  ever. 

"My  dear  Hereward,"  he  inquired,  "and 
how  is  Father  Paul  ?  " 

The  marquis  flushed,  as  if  he  detected  in 
the  question  something  more  than  a  covert 
sneer.  His  wife  intervened  in  time  to  prevent 
his  giving  utterance  to  what  not  impossibly 
might  have  been  heated  words. 

"Leonard,  Hereward  and  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  to  which  you  must  listen — 
at  least,  because  at  the  moment  I  cannot  speak 
for  Hereward,  I  have  something  to  say." 

"And  the  subject?" 

"  It  has  to  do  with  Lady  Poynder's  murder." 

"Exactly;  I'd  a  premonition  that  it  was 
something  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  that's  what 
Hereward  meant  by  his  remark.  Are  you 
aware  that  a  young  woman  has  been  arrested 
who  is  charged  with  the  offense? " 

"  Certainly  we  are  aware  of  it." 

"I  take  it  that  you  would  be,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Possibly  you-  are 
not  aware  that  I  have  been  retained  as  coun- 
sel for  the  defense." 

Husband  and  wife  looked  at  each  other 
with  startled  faces,  then  at  him. 

"Leonard,"  cried  Lady  Sark,  speaking 
with  a  little  stammer,  "how — how  can  that 
be  ?    Who — ^who  has  retained  you  ?  " 

"I  volunteered." 

*  *  You  volunteered,  Leonard !    Why  ?  " 

"Having  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Poynder,^I  strolled  into  the  police  court 
on  the  morning  on  which  the  young  woman 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  dock;  the 
result  being  that  I  offered  her  my  services, 
which  offer  she  accepted.  So  you  see  I  am 
to  make  my  debui  in  His  Majesty's  courts  of 
law  as  counsel  for  Claire  Seton." 

"Then — ^you  think  she's  innocent?" 

"My  dear  Margaret,  I  know  enough  of  the 
profession  which,  as  yet,  I  have  done  nothing 
to  adorn,  to  be  aware  that  in  such  matters 
thoughts  don't  count." 

"But  if  you  didn't  think  her  innocent  you 
wouldn't  have  put  yourself  forward  so — so 
strangely." 


"Why  strangely?" 

"Why  should  you  volunteer?  I  don't  un- 
derstand! You — of  all  men!  You  told  me 
yourself  that  you  did  not  mean  to  practice." 

"One  swallow  doesn't  make  a  summer.  I 
can  only  say  that,  so  far  as  Miss  Seton  is  con- 
cerned, I've  changed  my  mind." 

"Leonard,  tell  me!  You  shall  tell  me! 
You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me!  Do 
you  believe  she's  innocent?" 

"That  is  not  a  question  which  I'm  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer;  you  must  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  I  have  no  answer  ready.  Repeat  the 
question  in  a  week  and  I  may  have;  I  don't 
say  I  shall,  mind,  but  I  may.  You  under- 
stand, I  want  you  two  to  let  me  feast  you; 
make  up  your  minds  when  and  where  you'd 
like  the  feast  to  be,  and  I'm  at  your  service." 

Lady  Sark  moved  between  him  and  the 
door. 

"You  cannot  go  like  this,  Leonard;  do  not 
think  it.  There  is  something  in  your — your 
championship  of  this  woman  which  I  find — 
puzzling." 

" Championship?  Isn't  that  a  word  of  un- 
necessary strength?" 

"Don't  play  with  phrases;  because,  if  you 
are  not  her  champion,  what  are  you?  You 
have  never  moved  a  finger  to  get  a  brief;  you 
have  told  me  more  than  once  that  you  are 
only  a  barrister  pour  rire.  Why  have  you 
gone  out  of  your  way  to  associate  yourself 
with  a  case  which,  from  what  I  know  of 
you,  must  be  antipathetic  to  you  altogether? 
Do  you  know  of  what  Hereward  accuses 
me?" 

"I'll  not  know  if  I  can  help  it.  I  have 
enough  of  this  world's  wisdom  to  wish  to 
keep  my  ears  shut  against  matrimonial  cross- 
charges.  Have  the  goodness,  Margaret,  to 
stand  away  from  that  door,  and  to  let  me  fly! 
You  are  taking  an  unfair  advantage  by  trying 
to  keep  me  here." 

"I  believe  you  do  know ! " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  knows,"  cried  the  marquis. 

Cleethorpes  stretched  out  his  arms  with 
what  he  perhaps  meant  to  be  a  gesture  of 
resignation. 

"Very  well,  let's  take  it  for  granted  that  I 
know.     Now  will  you  let  me  go." 

"So  you  know  that  Hereward  accuses  me 
of  killing  Lady  Poynder  ?  " 

"Margaret,  for  God's  sake  don't  talk  like 
that! — ^in  such  a  tone!  The  very  walls  have 
ears!" 

"Do  you  know  it?" 
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"  Certidnly  I  did  not  know  it.  How  could 
I  know  it?  He  never  breathed  a  hint  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind." 

"But — ^you  are  not  surprised;  you  knew  it 
was  in  his  mind — ^you  knew — something.  It 
was  because  you  knew  something  that  you 
offered  to  defend  this  girl.  Leonard,  what  do 
you  know?" 

"Let  me  niake  my  position  clear  at  once. 
I  don't  know  what  wild  charges  you  two 
choose  to  throw  at  each  other,  and  I  reaUy 
don't  much  care;  but  I  may  say,  as  your 
friend,  that  I  thought  both  of  you  had  more 
sense.  However,  that  is  your  affair,  not  mine. 
You,  I  am  generous  enough  to  grant  it,  can 
throw  the  chairs  and  tables  at  each  other  if  you 
like.  I  shall  be  surprised;  but  one  lives  to  be 
surprised.  But  please  understand  that  I 
refuse  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Lady  Poynder,  and  that  I  decline 
to  express  an  opinion  on  an3rthing  concerning 
her." 

"You  may  satisfy  yourself  by  talking  like 
that,  but  you  don't  satisfy  me.  My  husband 
says  I  killed  her.  If  you  believe  in  that 
woman's  innocence,  it's  possibly  because  you 
agree  with  him;  because  you're  at  one  with 
my  husband  in  thinking  I'm  a  murderess. 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  can  keep  still  regarding 
you  as  a  friend,  as  my  brother-in-law,  if  I  sus- 
pect that  that's  the  state  of  your  mind  toward 
me?  Of  what  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  do  you 
think  I'm  made?  You  will  either  answer  the 
questions,  which  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  a  right  to  put  to  you,  or  I  will  call  in  Alice 
and  repeat  them  in  her  presence.  If  I  know 
her,  she  will  mete  out  short  measvire  to  the 
man  who  implies,  by  his  silence,  that  I  am 
what  Hereward  says  I  am." 

"Hereward's  an  idiot;  surely  he's  proved  it 
to  you.  I  wonder  you  pay  the  least  attention 
to  sjiyihing  he  says.  The  whole  fault  from 
first  to  last  is  his.  He's  behaved  like  a  con- 
temptible fool  through  the  whole  dirty  busi- 
ness, and  now  it  actually  seems  that,  by  be- 
spattering you,  he  hopes  to  relieve  himself  of 
some  of  the  mud  with  which  he  himself  is 
covered." 

"That,  at  least,  is  false." 

Lord  Sark  moved  a  step  forward  to  say  it. 
Cleethorpes  swung  round  toward  him;  with  a 
show  of  heat  which,  if  it  was  only  called  up  by 
the  necessity  he  was  under  of  shunting  Lady 
Sark  to  another  line  of  rails,  did  him  none 
the  less  credit  on  that  account. 

"Do  you  imagine  I  expect  you  to  own  it's 


true  ?  My  dear  Hereward,  I  know  you  better. 
You'll  always  salve  your  conscience  by  pass- 
ing the  sin  on  to  some  one  else;  that's  the  kind 
of  man  you  are.  But  if  you'll  take  my  serious 
advice,  you'll  face  the  music  you  have  raised 
all  by  yourself,  and  won't  try  to  fasten  it  on 
Margaret.  To  give  you  an  instance  of  the 
kind  of  thing  I  mean:  There  are  men  going 
about  London  saying  that  you  ran  away  to 
your  convenient  monastery  to  avoid  paying 
them  money  which  you  had  lost  to  them  at 
cards." 

"It's  a  lie!" 

"Hereward,  I  am  not  Margaret;  I'm  not 
even  a  woman.  If  you  say  of  a  statement 
which  I  make  to  you  that  it's  a  lie,  even  Mar- 
garet's presence  will  not  give  you  that  im- 
munity on  which  perhaps  you're  counting. 
You  went  to  the  Picnic;  you  played  poker; 
you  lost  large  sums  of  money,  which  you  have 
not  paid,  or  offered  to  pay.  It  is  admitted  that 
part  of  the  time  you  were  drunk;  though  it  was 
difficult  to  dissuade  you  from  playing  even 
then,  as  I  am  witness;  but  at  least  part  of  the 
time  you  were  sober.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  decide  when  you  really  began  to  be  drunk, 
and  rule  that  period  off,  there  would  still  re- 
main a  large  balance  against  you.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  is  one  rule  at  the  Picnic  which  is 
a  rule — ^that  all  card  debts  shall  be  paid  within 
four-and-twenty  hours.  One  of  the  men  you 
owe  came  and  asked  me  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  his  getting  his  money;  because,  if 
not,  he  meant  to  post  you  then  and  there.  I 
said  I  believed  you  had  retired  into  the  coun- 
try for  reasons  of  health;  and  so  he  held  his 
hand.  How  long  it  will  remain  held  I  cannot 
tell  you." 

"I — ^I  have  some  hazy  recollections  of  hav- 
ing played;  but,  until  you  mentioned  it,  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  Your  hazy  recollections!  You  can  throw 
a  convenient  haze  over  your  own  proceedings, 
but  you  turn  the  limelight  on  an  accusation 
which  you  make  against  your  wife;  which, 
even  if  it  were  true,  the  average  man  would 
cut  his  throat  rather  than  whisper." 

The  Marquis  of  Sark  did  not  present  a  very 
edifying  spectacle  as  he  stood,  a  speechless, 
helpless  target  for  Cleethorpes's  unexpected 
scorn;  so  his  wife  seemed  to  think! 

"I  should  not  care  to  have  it  known  that 
my  husband  does  not  meet  his  engagements, 
however  they  may  have  been  incurred,"  she 
said.  "As  Hereward  may  be  returning  to  the 
monastery  shortly,  I  shall  be  glad,  Leonard, 
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if  you  will  ascertain  for  me  what,  precisely,  is 
the  amount  that  is  claimed,  without  making 
any  deductions,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  paid. 
I  don't  think  that  either  Hereward  or  I  need 
keep  you  any  longer." 

Cleethorpes  hesitated,  as  if  doubting  wheth- 
er or  not  to  make  his  exit  under  cover  of  a 
few  valedictory  words;  but  he  left  them  un- 
spoken. When  he  had  gone  Lady  Sark 
turned  to  her  husband  with  a  litde  air  of 
patient  weariness  which  some  men  would  have 
found  more  gaUing  than  a  whip's  lash  across 
their  faces. 

"Hereward,  if  you  have  any  inclination  to 
retiun  to  your  monastic  refuge,  and  your 
friend,  Father  Paul,  at  once,  pray  follow  it; 
I  would  rather  you  did.  I  will  see  that  your 
poker  debts  are  paid,  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Only  understand  that  if  ever  you  speak  to  me 
again  on  the  subject  on  which  you  spoke  to  me 
just  now,  from  that  moment  you  will  cease 
to  regard  me  as  your  wife." 

Then  she  also  went  out;  and  the  marquis 
was  left  alone,  in  his  wife's  private  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A  POPULAR  SPECTACLE 

It  was  the  day  on  which  Claire  Scton  was 
to  make  her  second  appearance  before  a 
magistrate,  after  being  in  prison  for  a  week. 
During  that  week  public  interest  in  the  case 
had  grown;  the  papers  had  seen  to  that. 
Bertram  Drumimond  put  in  an  early  appear- 
ance on  the  scene;  yet  he  learned  that  his  client 
was  already  in  the  cells.  So  he  went  to  see 
her;  though  it  was  doubtful  if  the  interview 
did  her  any  good,  or  him  either.  The  sight 
of  her,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  stirred  his 
sympathies,  which  required  no  stirring;  when 
he  entered  the  court  righteous  ^ath  had 
produced  in  him  a  state  of  white  heat,  which 
was  not  a  condition  compatible  with  well- 
balanced  nerves.  Cleethorpes  came  much 
later.  His  glance,  wandering  round  the  court, 
perceived  on  his  left,  among  five  or  six  other 
persons  on  a  long  seat  a  litde  behind  the 
table  at  which  counsel  sat,  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Marchioness  of  Sark.  At  sight  of 
her  it  was  impossible  to  feign  indifference. 
Drummond,  sitting  by  him,  followed  his 
glance. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing;  only  there's  some  one  over  there 


I  didn't  expect  to  see.  I  think  I'll  go  and 
speak  to  her."  He  went,  the  lady  acknowl- 
^ging  his  approach  with  a  little  nod;  but  she 
did  not  rise,  and  he  had  to  stoop  right  over 
so  as  to  prevent  his  words  being  audible  to 
her  neighbors  on  either  side. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"  It's  a  public  court,  isn't  it  ?  I've  as  much 
right  to  be  here  as  you  have,  and  much  more 
solid  cause.  According  to  Hereward— and 
you — ^I  may  soon  figure  in  it  as  the  chief  at- 
traction." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that." 

"  Hereward's  here,  but  he's  in  the  vulgar 
crowd."  Cleethorpes,  straightening  himself, 
saw  Lord  Sark  among  the  people  who  were 
standing  up  at  the  back;  when  he  saw  Clee- 
thorpes looking  in  his  direction  the  marquis 
withdrew  himself,  as  if  for  cover,  behind  the 
brawny  figure  of  a  gentleman  to  whom,  if 
appearances  did  not  belie  him,  a  police  court 
was  a  familiar  haunt.  "Well,"  inquired  the 
lady,  "do  you  see  him?  He  didn't  think  I 
would,  but  I  did." 

"It's  strange  that  he  should  be  here.  Did 
he  know  you  were  coming?" 

"How  should  he?  We  know  nothing  of 
each  other's  movements;  that's  all  over." 

"You're  both  of  you  stark,  staring  mad;  I 
honestiy  believe  it.    As  for  Hereward " 

"WeD,asforhim?" 

"Nothing,  at  least  here.  Margaret,  I  do 
beg  you'll  let  me  take  you  out;  this  is  no 
place  for  you;  it's  no  place  for  anyone  who's 
not  forced  to  be  here." 

"  Mr.  Cleethorpes,  wiD  you  be  so  good  as  to 
confine  yourself  to  doing  your  duty  to  your 
client?  You're  drawing  that  attention  to  me 
which  I  wish  to  avoid;  I  may  have  more  than 
enough  of  it  later  on.  There's  Sir  John 
Poynder;  if  you  will  drag  me  into  such  prom- 
inence he'll  recognize  me  as  the  person  who 
really  did  it,  and  then  there'll  be  a  complete 
topsy-turvydom." 

Cleethorpes  retiuned  to  his  seat  with 
his  temper  perceptibly  ruffled.  Drummond 
would  probably  have  observed  the  fact  and 
conmiented  on  it  had  not  his  attention  been 
diverted  by  what  was  taking  place  on  the 
bench.  Through  the  magistrate's  private 
door  there  appeared  an  old  gehdeman,  who 
leaned  heavily  on  a  stick.  By  his  side,  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  on  his  every  movement,  was 
a  nurse;  behind  was  a  manservant.  The  old 
gendeman  moved  toward  an  armchair  which 
had  evidently  been  placed  for  him.    His  steps 
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were  shaky  ones;  it  was  only  with  the  help  of 
the  nurse  he  could  find  his  way  into  the  chair; 
yet,  even  while  she  was  propping  him  up  with 
cu^ions,  and  trying  to  settle  hinoi  in  something 
like  comfort,  he  turned  to  her  with  a  snarl 
which  did  not  suggest  gratitude  for  her 
ministering  offices.  Drununond  took  it  for 
granted  that  this  was  Sir  John  Poynder,  be- 
cause the  nurse  at  whom  the  old  man  snarled 
was  his — ^Drummond's — sister.  He  knew 
that  she  had,  as  the  result  of  her  desire  to  gain 
evidence  for  him  in  the  case  which  had  be- 
come so  vital  to  him,  secured  the  position  as 
nurse  to  Sir  John,  which  she  had  been  en- 
abled to  do  not  alone  because  of  her  profes- 
sional fitness,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
attending  physician  who  was  also  her  friend. 
Drummond  had,  indeed,  a  note  from  her  in 
his  pocket,  in  which  she  informed  him  that 
the  refractory  Sir  John,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 
advice,  and  her  advice,  and  everyone's  advice 
— ^indeed,  as  she  believed,  because  of  their  ad- 
vice— ^had  announced  his  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  attend  the  court  in  the  morning; 
but  she  had  said  nothing  about  her  going 
with  him.  Yet  a  moment's  reflection  showed 
Drummond  that  if  he  had  given  the  matter 
the  least  consideration  he  would  have  seen 
that,  since  nobody  would  have  to  be  in  charge, 
the  duty  would  undoubtedly  fall  on  her.  A 
tall  man,  with  a  keen,  clever  face,  and  the 
slight  stoop  which  sometimes  marks  the 
scholar,  getting  up  from  the  body  of  the 
court,  went  on  to  the  bench  and  began  to 
busy  himself  with  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
armchair,  addressing  him  as  one  who  had 
authority. 

"Who's  that?''  asked  Drummond  in  a 
whisper. 

"That's  Vaughan,  the  surgeon  in  charge," 
answered  Cleethorpes.  "  A  clever  fellow,  and 
a  nice  one  too." 

"  Sir  John  looks  like  a  nice  old  man." 

"He's  a  dear,  with  a  record.  If  everyone 
were  hung  for  miu"der,  he'd  have  been  himg 
many  a  time.  I've  heard  him  tell  of  how  he 
once  killed  seven  men  with  the  contents  of  two 
revolvers,  one  of  which  he  held  in  either  hand. 
So  far  as  I  could  gather,  they  were  only  trying 
to  persuade  him  not  to  lay  predatory  hands 
upon  their  property." 

"  You  might  bring  that  out  in  cross-exam- 
ination." 

"I  might;  and  one  or  two  other  interesting 
little  points  as  well.  Sir  John  Poynder  could 
entertain  the  court  with  some  quaint  stories 


which  would  throw  a  surprising  light  on  the 
view  he  takes  of  murder."  Mr.  Drummond 
glanced  at  the  speaker  as  if  there  were  a  sig- 
nificance in  his  tone  which  struck  his  ear. 
Cleethorpes  went  on.  "It's  a  queer  world; 
and  morality's  all  a  question  of  the  degree  of 
latitude.  That's  not  a  bad-looking  nurse  he's 
got  up  there." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
that  this  was  a  different  nurse  from  the  one 
he  had  seen  when,  at  that  gentleman's  re- 
quest, he  had  called  upon  Sir  John,  and  who 
had  inspired  him  with  a  vague  recollection  of 
having  seen  her  somewhere  before;  nor,  ap- 
parently, did  Mr.  Drummond  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
not  bad-looking  nurse  in  question  was  his 
sister.  As  the  young  lady  deposited  herself 
on  a  chair  which  was  a  little  on  one  side  of, 
and  just  behind,  her  patient,  so  that  she  could 
observe  him  closely,  though  he  could  not  see 
her,  she  and  her  brother  exchanged  a  glance 
which  was  so  transitory  that  it  would  probably 
have  escaped  the  most  watchful  spectator;  but 
beyond  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
either  had  ever  seen  the  other  before. 

Sir  John  Poynder,  banked  into  his  chair 
with  cushions,  a  heavy  malacca  cane  be- 
tween his  knees,  on  whose  ivory  handle  his 
sinewy  hands  were  resting,  glanced  round  the 
court  with  something  in  his  gleaming  old  eyes 
which  almost  suggested  that  he  was  looking 
for  some  one  with  whom  he  might  pick  a 
quarrel.  What  was  more,  presently  it  looked 
as  if  he  had  found  some  one.  For  when 
his  glance,  reaching  the  well  of  the  court, 
found  Leonard  Cleethorpes,  there  it  rested. 
As  if  because  this  was  the  last  person  he  ex- 
pected to  see,  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  be 
in  doubt  as  to  his  identity;  but  when  the  recog- 
nition was  assured  a  change  took  place  in  his 
demeanor  which  attracted  the  notice  of  every- 
one in  the  crowded  court  room,  and  was  after- 
wards honored  with  a  line  or  two  in  more  than 
one  of  the  descriptive  reports  which  appeared 
in  the  papers.  The  old  man  sat  up  straighter, 
drawing  himself  a  little  forward  from  among 
his  cushions,  concentrating  his  attention  upon 
Leonard  Cleethorpes  witti  such  a  blaze  of 
anger  on  his  face  that  more  than  one  of  those 
who  saw  it  expected  him  to  give  it  audible  ex- 
pression. Indeed  his  jaws  were  moving,  as 
if  he  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his  tongue; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  a  second 
or  two  he  would  have  broken  out  into  some 
utterance  which  would  have  caused  what  the 
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newspapers  calf  a  profound  sensation,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interposition,  at  what  seemed 
the  critical  moment,  of  the  manservant,  who 
had  seated  himself  at  a  respectful  distance  at 
the  back  of  the  old  gentleman's  chair.  The 
nurse,  her  attention  aroused  by  her  patient's 
singular  demeanor,  was  seemingly  trying  to 
find  out  what  ailed  him,  when  Mr.  Hankey, 
the  manservant  in  question,  leaning  over  his 
chair,  whispered  somediing  to  his  master 
which  induced  that  irascible  old  gendeman  to 
turn  and  glare  at  him,  making  use,  in  a  per- 
fectly audible  tone  of  voice,  of  language  which 
had  not  been  heard  in  that  part  of  ti^e  court 
for  many  a  day,  and  which  was  the  cause  of 
much  amusement  to  at  least  a  section  of 
his  hearers.  Drummond  whispered  to  Clee- 
thorp)es,  who,  after  meeting  the  other's  glance 
steadily  for  a  moment  or  two,  had  looked 
down  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  inflame 
him  more  than  ever: 

"He  appears  to  know  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  knows  me.  He  loves  me  like 
a  son." 

Once  more  the  singularity  of  his  tone  struck 
Drummond's  ear;  but  before  he  could  speak 
again  there  was  a  general  uprising,  and  the 
magistrate  came  in,  and  scarcely  had  he  taken 
his  seat  when  the  prisoner  was  brought  into 
the  dock. 

When  she  came  in  no  one  had  eyes  to  spare 
for  anyone,  or  anything,  but  her.  The  magis- 
trate looked  at  her  with  the  perfunctory  glance 
of  the  man  who  has  looked  at  many  prisoners 
in  his  time;  then  his  glance  returned  to  the 
papers  on  his  desk.  Sir  John  Poynder,  for- 
getting for  the  moment  the  irritating  person 
down  below,  stared  fixedly  at  the  girl  in  the 
dock;  and  his  nurse;  and  the  watchful  Mr. 
Hankey  behind  his  chair;  and  Dr.  Vaughan, 
who  had  also  seated  himself  on  the  bench, 
where  he  was  not  too  near  his  patient,  nor 
too  far  from  him  in  case  of  acddent.  One 
felt  that  all  these  four  persons,  as  they  looked 
at  the  prisoner,  were  conscious  of  sensations 
of  surprise.  Sir  John's  face  wore  a  puzzled 
expression,  which  afterwards  changed  into  a 
smile  of  grim  amusement,  as  if  it  tickled  him 
to  think  that  one  so  young,  and  so  outwardly 
fair,  should  have  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
pother.  The  nurse's  face  was  less  eloquent; 
one  only  noted  that  she  looked  from  the 
prisoner  to  her  solicitor,  and  then  back  again, 
as  if  the  solicitor  interested  her  more  than  the 
prisoner;  yet  one  felt  that  the  prisoner  in- 
terested her  too.    She  regarded  her  with  a 


quiet  scrutiny,  as  if  she  were  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  person  this  really  was. 
The  expression  on  Air.  Hankey's  face  re- 
sembled, in  a  degree,  that  which  was  on  his 
master's,  only  with  his  amusement  was 
blended  a  touch  of  something  which  was 
almost  superciliousness,  as  if  he  were  con- 
scious that  it  hardly  became  a  pa-son  in  his 
position  to  take  notice  of  a  person  in  hers. 
The  flash  of  surprise  which  lit  Dr.  Vau^an's 
visage  when  the  prisoner  first  appeared  was 
evanescent;  it  was  foDowed  by  a  steady,  per- 
sistent regard,  as  if,  as  a  problem  and  a 
puzzle,  he  found  her  well  worthy  his  most 
serious  consideration.     . 

Not  the  least  interested  among  the  specta- 
tors were  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Sark.  Lady  Sark,  turning  half  round  in  her 
seat  to  enable  her  to  study  the  prisoner  to 
better  advantage,  not  only  looked  at  her  long 
and  eagerly,  but  even  after  that  first  prolonged 
scrutiny  her  glances  returned  to  her  again  and 
again.  Each  time  they  left  her  with  an  ex- 
pression which,  as  the  glances  multiplied, 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  troubled 
Her  husband,  standing  behind  the  prisoner, 
had  a  fairly  good  view  of  her  back,  but  he 
could  see  littie  more;  yet  he  appeared  to  find 
even  that  more  than  sufficient.  The  si^t  of 
her  seemed  to  have  for  him  a  singular  at- 
traction, while  it  filled  him  with  a  still  more 
singular  repulsion.  He  seemed  unable  to 
take  his  eyes  ofiF  as  much  of  her  as  he  could 
see,  yet  as  he  stared  he  retreated  backward, 
showing  a  sublime  disregard  of  the  presence 
of  others  which  made  him  the  object  of  a 
good  deal  of  muttered  criticism,  until  gaining 
the  door,  making  a  little  rush  through  it,  he 
leaned  up  against  the  wall  in  the  entrance 
hall  without.  Out  in  the  street  he  bade  a 
cabman  drive  him  to  the  Jesuit  church  in 
Farm  Street.  There  he  remained  for  hours 
on  his  knees  before  the  high  altar,  seeking 
for  that  peace  which  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
forever. 

Probably  the  only  person  in  the  coiui  who 
did  not  turn  toward  the  prisoner  when  she 
entered  was  Bertram  Dnmmiond — ^not  be- 
cause he  was  unconscious  of  her  entry,  but 
because  he  was  too  conscious.  He  could  not 
have  said  what  ailed  him,  but  he  could  not 
have  turned  to  look  at  her  without  an  effort, 
of  which  at  the  moment  he  was  incapable, 
if  only  because  he  knew  everyone  else  was 
looking.  He  resented  their  glances  with  an 
intensity  at  which  he  himself  was  startled, 
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keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
which  he  gripped  tightly  with  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  to  prevent  himself  from  seeing 
them.  But  though  he  could  not  see  his 
client  with  the  physical  eye,  she  was  plain 
enough  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  and 
that  was  the  trouble.  He  did  not  need  to  see 
her  to  be  aware  that  she  was  standing  behind 
him  in  the  dock,  gripping  tighdy — as  tightly 
as  he  gripped  that  paper — with  her  two  small 
ungloved  hands  the  rail  which  was  in  front 
of  her;  to  know  that  she  was  standing  very 
straight  and  very  still,  looking  straight  in  front 
of  her,  yet  seeing  nothing,  with  that  look  of 
speechless  agony  on  her  white,  drawn,  child- 
ish face,  and  in  her  wide-open  eyes,  which 
haunted  him,  and  even  at  that  moment 
seemed  to  make  his  heart  cease  beating.  He 
could  not  have  looked  at  her.  She  was  a 
show  to  these  others.  She  was  a  soul  in  agony 
to  him,  a  soul  speaking  to  his  soul  with  a 
frenzied  fervor  of  whose  real  meaning  he  had 
as  yet  no  notion. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  rose  and  said  some- 
thing about  Sir  John  Poynder,  and  presently 
a  New  Testament  was  handed  to  the  vener- 
able gentleman  on  the  bench,  and  he  was 
being  sworn — ^in  his  armchair.  Then  coun- 
sel, in  his  most  mellifluous  tones,  began  to 
put  to  him  a  series  of  questions,  which  the 
witness,  when  he  answered  at  all,  did  so  in 
tones  which  were  anjrthing  but  mellifluous. 
Sir  John  Poynder  was  one  of  those  persons, 
who  are  not  so  rare  as  some  may  think,  who 
are  apt  to  susp>ect  in  every  question  something 
injurious  to  themselves,  no  matter  what  its 
subject,  nor  from  whom  it  comes.  The 
examination  had  not  proceeded  very  far  when 
counsel  became  conscious  of  an  inclination 
to  treat  his  own  leading  witness  as  hostile. 
Sir  John  showed  so  obvious  a  disposition 
to  niake  himself  unpleasant.  The  eminent 
gentleman  who  represented  the  Crown,  being 
whoUy  unprepared  for  anything  of  the  kind, 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  Some  of  the 
questions  Sir  John  would  not  answer  at  all 
even  though  the  questioner  descended  to 
wheedling.  To  others  he  replied  in  a  fashion 
which,  while  it  surprised  the  counsel  and 
scandalized  the  Bench,  moved  the  spectators 
to  imcontrollable,  though  misplaced,  mirth. 
The  story  which,  with  much  effort,  was  got 
from  the  witness,  was,  after  all,  a  lame  one. 
Whatever  his  intention,  an  impression  was 
conveyed  to  all  who  heard  him  that  he  meant 
to  say  no  more  than  he  was  actuaUy  compelled, 


and  curiosity  was  piqued  by  what  seemed, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  his  strange 
desire  to  damage  by  his  evidence  the  prisoner 
as  little  as  he  could.  He  admitted — ^the 
facts  were  wrung  from  him  as  if  they  were 
admissions — that  he  had  found  the  prisoner 
in  the  room,  standing  over  his  wife  with  a 
revolver  in  her  hand;  that  when  he  entered  she 
turned  and  shot  him;  that  he  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  effect  of  Uer  shot;  and  that  his 
wife  had  said,  with  what  was  literally  her  last 
breath,  that  the  prisoner  had  shot  her.  But 
he  told  his  story  so  haltingly,  so  reluctantly, 
shying  at  question  after  question,  giving  such 
unsatisfactory  answers  when  he  did  answer, 
that  it  made  the  more  critical  of  his  hearers 
suspect  that  the  story,  as  the  counsel  got  it 
from  him,  would  bear  a  very  different  aspect 
if  he  reaUy  chose  to  let  himself  go.  It  took 
ten  minutes  to  make  him  admit  that  his  wife 
said  an3rthing  before  she  died,  and  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  from  him  exactly 
what  she  said.  A  queer  incident  took  place 
when  counsel,  holding  out  a  revolver,  asked 
if  that  was  the  weapon  with  which  the  prisoner 
had  shot  him — ^it  was  an  illustration  of  the 
witness's  method  throughout.  He  stared  at 
the  weapon  from  imder  his  beetling  brows 
while  the  question  was  asked,  in  various 
forms,  three  times;  then  he  observed: 

"How  the  devil  am  I  to  tell  one  gun  from 
the  other  at  that  distance?" 

Ineffectual  efforts  had  been  made  by  both 
counsel  and  magistrate  to  induce  him  to  leave 
out  some  of  the  adjectives  with  •  which  he 
would  persist  in  peppering  his  speech.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  felt  that  the  old^  man  was  still 
more  fit  for  a  sick  bed  than  for  a  witness  box, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  better  to  get  an 
answer  from  him  in  any  form  than  none  at  all. 
A  latitude  was  allowed  him  to  which  the 
magistrate  was  perpetually  threatening,  if 
he  did  not  mend  his  manners,  to  put  an 
effectual  limit. 

"Let  Sir  John  see  it,"  said  counsel. 

He  handed  it  to  the  usher,  who  offered  it 
to  Sir  John,  who,  however,  would  have  none 
of  it. 

"Take it  away;  I  don't  want  to  look  at  it." 

"Is  that  the  revolver?"  patiendy  persisted 
counsel. 

"Howamltotefl?" 

"If  you  were  to  take  it  in  your  hand  and 
look  at  it,  perhaps  you  would  be  able  to  tell." 

By  dint  of  a  little  persuasion  the  witness 
was  induced  to  take  the  revolver  in  his  hand. 
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"  Why  don't  you  object  ?  "  whispered  Drum- 
mond  to  Cleethorpes.  *  *  These  are  all  leading 
questions." 

"If  I  do  object,"  whispered  Cleethorpes 
back  to  him,  "they'll  get  everything  out  of 
him  they  want;  it'll  be  time  enough  for  me 
to  object  when  they've  got  something." 

The  old  gentleman  was  turning  the  revolver 
over  and  over  in  his  shaking  hand,  with  a  grin 
which  grew  broader  the  longer  he  regarded  it, 
as  if  it  amused  him  to  know  he  was  keeping 
the  court  waiting. 

"  Suppose,"  he  remarked  at  length,  "I  were 
to  say  I'd  never  seen  the  thing  before?  " 

"I  should  remind  you,  Sir  John,  that  you 
were  on  your  oath." 

"Oath?"  The  old  man  dropped  the 
weapon  from  his  hand  onto  the  floor  with  an 
air  of  the  completest  unconcern.  *  *  I  can't  say 
if  I  have  or  haven't  seen  the  thing  before; 
being  on  my  oath,  I  shouldn't  like  to  swear 
to  it  either  way." 

That  was  as  much  as  counsel  could  get  from 
him;  the  reminder  had  made  him  exasperating- 
ly  cautious.  When  the  revolver  was  returned 
to  the  table  Cleethorpes  picked  it  up;  he 
noticed  that  on  the  stock,  in  one  place,  were 
the  words  "Webley  Patent";  in  another,  "W. 
&  S.";  and  in  a  third,  "W.  G.  Model,"  and 
some  figures.  At  last,  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
observing: 

"I  think  that's  all.  Sir  John,  I  need  trouble 
you  with  to-day,"  with  a  sigh  of  relief  resumed 
his  seat. 

He  had^ot  got  much  from  the  witness,  but 
getting  it  had  taken  a  considerable  time;  but 
if  he  was  tired  the  witness  seemed  worn  out, 
as  if  exhausted  by  his  own  cantankerousness. 
So  soon  as  the  examination  was  ended  the 
doctor  approached  him  from  one  side  and  the 
nurse  from  the  other;  but  tired  though  the  old 
man  obviously  was,  he  still  had  enough  fight 
left  in  him  to  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  either.  Then  Cleethorpes  stood  up  and 
Sir  John  Poynder's  manner  instantly  changed; 
he  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  glowering 
at  him  as  i£  he  were  some  noxious  thing. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  he  demanded 
in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  which  amused  the 
audience  greatly.  Cleethorpes  addressed  his 
reply  to  the  magistrate. 

"I  represent  the  prisoner,  your  honor." 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet. 

"You?  "he  said.    "You?" 

For  a  moment  it  almost  looked  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  get  a  tight  enough  hold  of  his 


cane  to  enable  him  to  throw  it  at  the  other's 
head.  But  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  his 
ill  temper;  suddenly  he  sank  back  onto  his 
chair,  shivering  and  gasping  for  breath.  As 
those  in  attendance  on  him  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, Cleethorpes  addressed  the  magistrate 
again: 

"I  think,  your  honor,  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  witness  is  obviously  not  so  well 
as  we  should  wish  to  see  him,  my  examination 
had  better  be  postponed  to  the  next  hearing; 
espedaUy  as  I  have  several  questions  to  ask 
and  it  may  occupy  a  considerable  time." 

"I  think  that's  very  possible,"  the  magis- 
trate grimly  agreed,  with  an  eye  on  the  time 
which  had  been  occupied  already. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  up. 

"I  have  other  witnesses  in  attendance,  your 
honor,  but  I  think  that,  considering  aU  things, 
it  might  be  convenient  to  take  the  adjourn- 
ment now." 

So  the  adjournment  was  taken;  and  the 
prisoner  was  removed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  rush 
which  was  already  being  made  to  see  her 
taken  back  to  jail.  No  one  thought  of  in- 
quiring if  the  adjournment  was  convenient  to 
her;  such  a  thing  would  have  been  absurd. 
She  was  merely  the  baU  which  was  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  the  game,  and  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  bandied  back  and 
forth  as  it  suited  the  players. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  MARCHIONESS  IS  OBSTINATE 

A  FEW  days  later,  Leonard  Cleethorpes 
came  rushing  into  Lady  Sark's  private  sitting 
room,  holding  out  to  her  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"  Margaret,  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"I  thought  its  meaning  was  pretty  obvious. 
That  is  an  intimation  which  I  had  sent  to  you, 
to  the  e£fect  that  the  fancy-dress  ball  which  I 
proposed  to  give  has  been  postponed  indefi- 
nitdy." 

He  stared  at  her,  as  if  doubting  if  it  was  he 
or  she  who  had  taken  leave  of  sense. 

"Proposed  to  give?  Why,  it's  to  take 
place  on  Friday.  What  reason  do  you  give 
for  slamming  your  door,  at  the  last  moment, 
in  the  faces  of  all  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, after  all  you  have  led  them  to  expect?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  intimation 
you  have  received." 
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"Then  you'D  be  ruined." 

"How?" 

"Because  all  London  will  cut  you;  and 
serve  you  right.  You'll  be  behaving  very 
badly.  Do  you  suppose  the  king  will  allow 
you  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  him,  and  give 
no  reason?  At  your  special  request  he  has 
honored  you  by  making  elaborate  arrange- 
ments to  attend  your  ball;  do  you  imagine 
he'U  permit  you,  after  his  courtesy  to  you,  to 
put  such  a  dight  on  him,  and  throw  all  his 
arrangements  out  of  gear,  and  offer  no  ex- 
planation?" 

"I  can  explain,  only  too  easily,  as  you 
know;  but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to." 

"Please  don't  credit  me  with  knowledge  I 
don't  possess.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  you 
should  subject  your  invited  guests  to  such 
contumelious  treatment." 

"Very  well,  Leonard;  I  wiD  make  no  com- 
ment on  your  remark.  Did  you  receive  the 
money  to  pay  those  people  what  Hereward 
lost  to  them  at  poker?  And  have  they  been 
paid?" 

"They  have;  though  it  was  monstrous  that 
you  should  have  to  pay  such  a  sum;  you  might 
very  properly  have  compounded  for  half. 
Then,  there  again  was  an  indiscretion.  Why 
did  you  send  it  to  me?  Why  not  to  Here- 
ward, and  let  him  pay?" 

"For  the  very  simple  reason  that  I  had  no 
notion  where  Hereward  was,  and  I  understood 
that  time  was  of  importance.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  nothing  of  him  since  the  day  on  which 
he  accused  me  of  murder,  except  die  glimpse 
I  had  of  him  at  the  police  court,  which  is  one 
reason  why  I  did  not  associate  his  name  with 
mine  on  the  invitation.  It  is  I  who  am  post- 
poning the  ball,  not  he;  the  entire  responsi- 
bility is  mine." 

Cleethorpes  sat  down,  looking  like  a  person 
who  is  conscious  that  he  has  lost  control  of 
his  wits  just  at  the  moment  when  he  needs 
them  most.  Lady  Sark  took  advantage  of 
his  silence  to  press  her  point. 

"  You  see  yourself  how  right  I  am." 

"I  see  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  You  must  see  it.  Why,  you  yourself  be- 
lieve I'm  guilty;  why  you  come  near  me  at  all 
I  don't  understand.  I  suppose  it's  simply 
because  I'm  Alice's  sister,  and  you  don't  see 
how  you  can  help  it." 

"You  talk  rubbish;  you've  no  right  to  say 
I  believe  anything  of  the  kind." 

"I've  every  right.  I  asked  you  the  ques- 
tion point  blank,  repeatedly;  you  refusc^l  to 


answer.  Do  you  suppose  I  didn't  appreciate 
the  ingenuity  with  which  you  wriggled  out  of 
the  necessity  of  answering?  What  was  the 
deduction  I  must  inevitably  draw?" 

"Margaret,  I'U  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
so  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

"I  am  waiting."    • 

She  had  to  wait  some  little  time.  He  seemed 
to  be  searching  for  words  which  would  give 
the  most  exact  expression  to  what  he  wi^ed 
to  say;  when  he  did  speak  it  was  wide  of  the 
point. 

"The  whole  business  recaUs  the  pebble 
which  is  dropped  in  the  pond,  and  which 
makes  circles  which  spread  and  spread  until 
they  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  water. 
Hereward,  with  his  one  little  stone,  has 
troubled  us  all." 

"That's  a  platitude.  Does  it  mean  that 
you're  still  dodging  the  question?" 

"  No,  it  doesn't.  I'm  going  to  be  frankness 
itself;  by  the  time  I've  finished  you'll  admit 
it;  only  I'm  so  anxious  that  you  sha'n't  mis- 
understand me.  Let  me  tell  you,  in  the  first 
place,  that  imder  any  circumstances  your 
denial  would  have  been  sufficient  for  me.  I 
know  you  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  you 
would  not  say  the  thing  which  is  not,  no 
matter  what  the  truth  might  cost  you.  Why 
Hereward  continues  to  doubt  I  cannot  say — 
I  have  not  heard  his  story;  but  I  will  tell  you 
mine,  then  you  will  see  that  even  yet  the  mat- 
ter is  not  so  simple,  as  you  may  suppose.  I 
also  was  in  Portman  Square  that  night,  and  I 
saw  you  come  from  the  direction  of  Poynder's 
house.  I  had  an  inkling  of  how  matters 
stood  between  Hereward  and  his  wife." 

"Everyone  does  seem  to  have  had  an  ink- 
ling except  me." 

"In  such  matters  those  chiefly  concerned 
sometimes  are  the  only  persons  who  walk  in 
darkness.  Besides,  you  and  he  had  had 
words;  you  guessed." 

"I  did  not  guess  at  anything  like  the 
truth." 

"That  I  could  not  tell.  I  knew  you  had 
had  a  difference;  when  I  saw  you  I  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  that  you  were  there  because 
of  Hereward." 

"So  I  was." 

"Precisely;  it  gave  me  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion. I  didn't  Uke  to  think  of  your  being 
mixed  up  in  such  a  matter  in  even  the  small- 
est degree,  because  in  my  eyes  you  have  al- 
ways been  something  sacred.  When  you 
were  out  of  sight,  I  walked  round  the  square. 
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Coming  to  Poynder's,  I  found  the  door  wide 
open,  and  the  whole  house  in  confusion.  I 
walked  straight  in,  nobody  forbidding  me, 
no  one  seeming  to  notice  my  presence.  I 
learned  that  Lady  Poynder  had  just  been  shot 
by  a  woman;  you  may  fancy  what  effect  the 
news  had  on  me.  I  was  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  Poynder;  I  was  instandy  anxious 
that  he  should  not  discover  me,  lest  he  might 
connect  my  presence  with  you." 

"Why  should  he?" 

"The  world  knows  I  am  honored  with 
your  friendship.  Poynder  might  have  found 
out  his  wife's  entanglement  with  Hereward; 
you  might  even  have  left  traces  of  your  pres- 
ence behind;  discovering  me  might  have 
fanned  his  suspicions  into  flame." 

"The  logic  seems  strained." 

"To  you,  perhaps,  now;  to  me,  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  seemed  quite  clear.  I  withdrew  into 
a  recess.  After  die  people  had  gone,  and  the 
coast  seemed  clear,  I  left  the  house;  as  I  was 
leaving  it  Poynder  saw  me  from  the  landing. 
He  thinks  I  killed  his  wife." 

"Leonard!    Why?" 

"Because  chiefly  he's  a  wrong-headed  old 
fool.  It  seems  that  an  unsigned  letter  of  an 
unequivocal  sort  was  found  on  his  wife's  body, 
and  he  takes  it  for  granted  it  came  from  me." 

"Why?" 

"It's  a  long  story.  I  knew  his  wife  before 
she  was  his  wife.  Her  history  was  a  romance 
of  real  life;  I'll  tell  it  you  one  day.  He  dis- 
covered by  accident  that  I  was  a  previous 
acquaintance  of  hers;  and,  having  possibly 
learned  what  sort  of  person  he  had  married, 
chose  to  put  on  his  discovery  the  worst  con- 
struction, though  my  acquaintance  with  her 
was  of  the  most  innocent  kind.  He  seemed 
to  have  argued  like  this — that  letter  was 
mine." 

"And  was  it?" 

"Of  course  not.  I  haven't  seen  it,  and  I 
don't  want  to  see  it;  but  I  presume  it  was 
Hereward's." 

"He  seems  to  have  done  us  all  a  good 
turn." 

"It's  the  pebble  in  the  pond.  The  letter, 
Poynder  chooses  to  think,  is  mine;  ergo,  I  led 
her  astray;  but  at  the  last  moment  her  better 
natiu-e  rose  against  me,  and,  in  my  rage,  I 
shot  her.  That,  I  fancy,  is  about  how  the 
truth  stands,  according  to  Sir  John  Po)nider. 
I'm  the  villain  of  the  piece." 

"That  explains  his  extraordinary  behavior 
in  the  court  the  other  day." 


"Exactly.  When  I  do  start  to  cross-ex- 
amine him,  the  proceedings  ought  to  make 
capital  copy  for  the  papers." 

"When  you  saw  me,  where  was  I  ?  " 

"You  came  out  of  the  square  into  Baker 
Street,  hailed  a  hansom,  and  drove  away." 

"That's  just  what  I  did  do.  Now  if  you 
had  told  your  story,  as  I  wanted  you  to,  when 
Hereward  was  here,  between  you  you  would 
have,  at  any  rate,  exonerated  me.  He  says 
that  he  saw  Lady  Poynder  come  out  of  the 
house  and  speak  to  me;  that  he  saw  me  go 
back  with  her  into  the  house,  and,  after  an 
interval,  come  out  again,  and  that,  at  sight  of 
him,  I  turned  and  scuttled  round  the. other 
comer  of  the  square.  He  would  not  believe 
me  when  I  told  him  I  did  none  of  these  things; 
but  if  he  had  heard  you,  he  would  have  had  to 
believe." 

"I  didn't  quite  follow  what  Hereward  said. 
Would  you  mind  repeating  it?"  She  did  as 
he  requested.  He  listened  intentiy,  slipping 
in  a  question  here  and  there.  When  he  fully 
imderstood,  he  seemed  to  be  turning  Lord 
Sark's  version  of  what  he  had  seen  over  in  his 
mind.  Then  he  said,  as  if  dismissing  the 
subject  once  and  for  all,  "Hereward  must 
have  been  dreaming." 

"He  must  have  been  the  victim  of  some 
sort  of  hallucination.  Then  you  offered  to 
defend  this  girl — ^this  Claire  Seton — ^believing 
that  I  was  the  guilty  party." 

"That's  not  how  I  put  it." 

"But  it  is  so.  Was  that  quite  fair  to  her? 
You  had  only  to  give  voice  to  your  suspicions 
and  she  was  free.    She  needed  no  defend- 
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"Nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced 
me  to  utter  a  word  which  would  have  hurt 
you." 

"I  doubt  if  you  would  have  served  me  in 
the  end.  Suppose  she  had  been  found  guilty, 
what  would  you  have  done  then?" 

"You  move  too  fast.  To  begin  with,  at 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  never  really  believed 
that  you  did  do  it,  though  I  should  have  held 
you  justified  if  you  had." 

"  Justified  in  killing  Lady  Po)nider?  " 

"I  should  have  been  of  opinion  that  you  had 
done  a  service  to  society.  In  England  we  are 
apt  to  set  a  greater  value  on  human  life  than 
on  some  things  which  are  worth  much  more. 
But  I  know  you,  and,  as  I  say,  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  could  not  conceive  of  yoiu*  doing 
a  thing  like  that,  be  the  provocation  what  it 
might.    No;  I  did  not  take  up  Miss  Seton's 
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case  because  I  believed  that  you  were  guilty, 
but  I  did  want  to  ward  off  danger  of  another 
kind.  Suppose  she  had  found  somebody  else 
to  act  for  her;  he  would  probably  have  found 
out  about  Hereward's  folly,  and  have  made 
capital  of  it  after  a  fashion  which,  while  it 
did  his  client  no  good,  mi^t  have  done  you 
incalculable  harm.  That  was  the  peril  I 
wished  to  guard  against.  I  don't  intend  that 
your  name — or  Hereward's,  which  is  the  same 
thing — shall  be  dragged  into  the  business  if  I 
can  help  it." 

Even  though  your  client  may  suffer?" 
She  won't  suffer.    Throwing  mud  at  you 
or  yours  wouldn't  benefit  her." 

"That  depends.  I  can  conceive  of  circum- 
stances under  which  it  might.  However, 
we'll  let  them  alone.  Leonard,  you've  told 
me  one  or  two  things;  now  tell  me  another. 
Do  you  believe  she's  innocent?  " 

"As  matters  stand,  that's  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  unable  to  express  an  opinion;  but 
this  I  assure  you,  I'll  do  my  utmost  to  bring 
about  her  acquittal.  I  take  it  that  in  doing 
that  I  shall  be  performing  the  whole  dvfty  of  a 
counsel;  it  is  not  for  him  to  have  opinions,  but 
only  to  induce  them  in  others.  But  let  us  re- 
turn to  our  original  subject,  having  cleared 
away  some  of  the  incumbrances.  Don't  you 
see  that  if  you  were  to  postpone  this  ball,  for 
which  the  whole  of  London  is  eagerly  waiting, 
what  harm  you'd  do?" 

"I  can  only  repeat  that  I  will  not  allow 
people  to  come,  unwittingly,  to  the  house  of  a 
woman  whom  her  husband  believes  to  be  a 
murderess." 

Cleethorpes  stood  up. 

"Then,  in  that  case,  I  must  make  what  ex- 
cuses for  you  I  can,  because  they  will  certainly 
be  needed." 

"Pray  do  not  trouble  to  offer  any  excuses 
for  me;  I  will  fight  my  own  battle  as  best  I 
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He  seemed  to  be  about  to  make  a  further 
appeal  when  there  came  a  tapping  at  the 
door. 

"Who's  that?" 

A  footman  entered.  • 

"The  Duchess  of  Aldemey  is  downstairs, 
my  lady,  and  would  like  to  see  your  ladyship 
—-her  grace  particularly  told  me  to  say  at 
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Qeethorpes,  looking  at  the  marchioness 
with  something  very  like  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
spoke  to  her  in  tones  which  were  audible  to 
her  only. 


*  *  His  mother !  Now  your  explanations  will 
begin;  perhaps  you'll  explain  to  her." 

On  the  lady's  face  there  was  an  expression 
which  was  very  near  akin  to  entreaty. 

"Will  you  see  the  duchess,  please,  and  ex- 
plain for  me?" 

He  curtly  declined. 

"Not  I.  For  me  to  pretend  to  act  as  your 
deputy  with  the  Duchess  of  Aldemey  would 
be  to  insult  her  further.  I  do  not  propose  to 
join  you  in  insulting  anyone." 

He  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Mar- 
garet to  discuss  the  duchess  with  the  footman 
if  she  chose. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

SISTERS 

"Margaret,  where  have  you  been?  I 
was  beginning  to  wonder  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened.   The  house  has  been  bombarded." 

"I  have  been  to  HoUoway  Jail.  I  went  to 
see  Claire  Seton;  and  I  saw  her." 

Alice  Mahony's  bewilderment  was  com- 
plete. 

"  But  what  has  her  being  there,  or  what  has 
she,  to  do  with  you?"  *. 

"  She's  a  good  deal  to  do  with  me,  and  she's 
likely  to  have  a  good  deal  more.  It's  not  a 
nice  thing  for  me  to  have  to  tell  you,  and  it's 
not  a  nice  thing  for  you  to  have  to  hear,  but  as 
you  insist  on  being  told,  and  as  anyhow  I  dare 
say  you'll  have  to  be  told  some  time,  I  don't 
suppose  it  makes  much  difference  who  tells 
you.  Alice,  Hereward  says  that  I  killed  Lady 
Poynder;  that's  why  he  won't  come  near  the 
house;  that's  why  there's  going  to  be  no  ball; 
and  that's  what  I  have  to  do  with  Claire  Seton, 
who  is  in  prison  charged  with  the  crime  of 
which  my  husband  swears  that  I  am  guilty." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"And  yet  it's  simple,  at  least  it's  grown  to 
seem  simple  to  me;  though  it's  true  it  wasn't 
at  first,  and  of  course  you're  where  I  was." 

She  repeated,  very  quietiy  and  clearly,  in 
essence  what  she  had  just  said,  thou^  her 
cheeks  grew  whiter  as  she  spoke,  and  her  sis- 
ter looked  as  if  she  thought  her  ears  must  be 
plajing  her  a  trick. 

"But — ^Hereward  must  be  mad!" 

"No;  almost  one  might  say  that  there's  the 
pity;  he  has  what  looks  to  him  like  irrefutable 
evidence  to  go  upon." 

She  told  of  the  woman  Lord  Sark  had  seen, 
and  of  how  he  had  taken  her  to  be  his  wife. 
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"  But,  Margaret,  it  wasn't  you ! " 

"No,  it  wasn't;  but  I  wasn't  very  far  o£f, 
and  he  had  really  seen  me  not  long  before; 
and  Leonard  saw  me,  and  he  thought  I  was 
guilty." 

*  *  Leonard  thought  you  were  guilty  ?  Mar- 
garet, it's  not  true ! " 

Lady  Sark  explained,  with  all  possible  clear- 
ness, as  if  the  words  she  uttered  were  not  to  her 
like  so  many  turns  of  the  rack,  how  the  con- 
fusion had  come  about,  and  what  was  at  the 
back  of  it,  Alice  listening  with  her  ears  and 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  every  part  of  her,  as  if 
this  was  the  strangest  tale  she  had  ever  heard, 
which  indeed  it  was.  Then,  when  she  under- 
stood, and  her  sister  paused,  she  stood  up  to 
her  full  height,  and  she  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
if  her  lungs  needed  all  the  air  that  she  could 
give  them. 

"And  to  think  that  all  this  has  been  going 
on  close  to  me  all  the  time,  and  I  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it!" 

"I  fancy,  Alice,  that  a  good  many  things  go 
on  close  to  us  of  which  we  know  nothing." 

"But  Leonard  ought  to  have  told  me." 

'  *  Ought  he  ?  Think !  So  long  as  Leonard 
had  any  doubt  he  said  nothing  even  to  me. 
It  was  only  when  he  wis  convinced  of  my  in- 
nocence that  he  spoke;  while  a  doubt  re- 
mained he  was  dumb.  As  to  his  standard  of 
morality,  from  the  abstract  point  of  view,  I 
say  nothing;  but  of  his  faithfulness  to  me,  as 
your  sister,  and  his  friend,  nothing  I  could 
say  would  be  too  much." 

Alice,  looking  at  her  sister,  was  suddenly 
struck  by  something  which  she  saw  in  her 
face.  They  were  not  demonstrative  persons, 
these  two,  but  that  something  made  an  irre- 
sistible appeal.  She  went  and  knelt  beside 
her  chair,  looking  into  her  face  with  new  un- 
derstanding. 

"Margaret,  what  you  must  have  suffered!" 

"I've  become  a  philosopher  of  late.  I've 
learned  that  suffering  is  relative.  It  has  its 
•  depths,  which  I  have  not  plumbed,  and  trust  I 
never  may;  because  this  afternoon  I've  seen 
some  one  who  has,  and — that's  frightened 
me." 

"Do  you  mean — ^that  girl?" 

"Claire  Seton." 

"But— didn't  she  do  it?" 

"  If  you  had  been  with  her  this  afternoon, 
as  I  have,  you  wouldn't  ask.  She  is  quite  a 
child;  a  simple  and  pure-hearted  child;  with, 
I  am  sure,  a  beautiful  nature;  as  incapable  of 
doing  the  thing  with  which  she  is  charged  as  I 


am — indeed,  I  believe  more  incapable,  be- 
cause I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in 
which  resentment  might  carry  me  far;  I  think 
she'd  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  God 
only  knows  what  her  sufferings  have  been, 
and  perhaps  will  be  yet.  And  you  know, 
Alice,  I  might  very  easily  be  in  her  place.  If 
Hereward  were  to  swear  to  what  he  believes 
is  true,  it's  quite  possible  they'd  hang  me,  and 
certainly  they'd  set  her  free;  so  you  see  I  al- 
most feel  as  if  she  is  where  I  ought  to  be." 

"You — ^you  mustn't  talk  like  that,  Mar- 
garet." 

"There's  only  one  way  of  escape,  both  for 
her  and  for  me,  and,  put  baldly,  it  smacks  of 
bathos.  Alice,  I  must  find  a  woman  who 
wears  a  felt  hat,  a  blue  veil,  and  a  dark-brown 
motor  coat  with  a  green  leather  coDar  and 
green  leather  binding.  That  doesn't  sound 
as  if  it  were  likely  to  be  a  very  easy  thing  to 
do,  does  it?" 

Alice  was  silent;  she  was  regarding  her  sis- 
ter as  if  something  had  startled  her  afresh. 

"What — what  did  you  say  you  must  find?" 
Lady  Sark  went  through  the  description 
again.  "  But — but — why  must  you  find  some 
one  who  owns  clothes  like  that  ?  " 

"Because  the  woman  who  owns  those 
clothes  killed  Lady  Poynder."  Alice  had  re- 
mained kneeling  by  her  sister's  chair.  When 
Lady  Sark  said  that  some  change  took  place 
in  her  face  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  de- 
scribe— as  if  a  light  within  her  had  been  sud- 
denly put  out;  while  she  continued  to  stare 
with  a  fixity  of  gaze  which  the  marchioness, 
in  spite  of  her  own  self-absorption,  could  not 
choose  but  notice.  "  Why  do  you  stare  at  me 
like  that?" 

"Was  I— staring?" 

"  Why,  yes,  and  you're  staring  still.  Child, 
don't  look  at  me  like  that;  it's  as  if  you  saw  a 
ghost." 

"Perhaps — ^p)erhaps  I  did."  She  raised 
herself  from  her  knees  as  unexpectedly  as  she 
had  gone  down  on  them;  there  was  something 
in  the  way  she  did  it  which  caused  the  mar- 
chioness to  regard  her  as  if  she  were  startled 
in  her  turiT.  The  girl  stood  motionless,  look- 
ing over  her  sister's  head  at  something  which 
she  seemed  to  see  beyond.  Then,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  singularity  of  her  attitude,  all  at 
once  she  gave  herself  a  little  jerk,  and  crossing 
the  room,  picked  up  a  book  which  was  on 
a  table  on  the  other  side.  "It's  odd,"  she 
said,"  how  one  does  see  ghosts  in  broad  day- 
Ught." 
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"I've  been  seeing  one  or  two  lately  on 
my  own  accoimt,  so  I  can  sympathize  with 
you." 

"Why  does — ^why  does  Miss  Seton — I  pre- 
sume she  is  Miss  Seton " 

"Of  course." 

"Why  does  she  think  that  the  woman  who 
wore  those  clothes  did — ^what  you  say  she  said 
she  did?"  Lady  Sark  told  the  story  of  the 
woman  Claire  Seton  had  found  in  the  room; 
while  she  told  it  Alice  held  the  book  she  had 
picked  up  open  in  her  hands;  but  though 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  page,  one  could 
see  that  she  was  not  reading.  "Then — she 
saw  her?" 

"Haven't  I  just  been  telling  you  she  did?" 

"And — she'd  know  her  again?" 

"My  dear  Alice,  you  can't  be  paying  much 
attention.  Haven't  I  been  trying  to  explain 
that  the  part  of  her  she'd  be  most  likely  to 
know  again  would  be  her  clothes,  and  princi- 
pally the  coat  she  wore.  I've  to  search  Lon- 
don for  a  dark-brown  motor  coat,  boimd  with 
green  leather  round  the  edges  and  with  a 
green  leather  coUar;  when  I've  found  it  I 
shall  have  to  ask  its  owner  questions.  As  I've 
already  observed,  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  clew 
which  it  will  be  particularly  easy  to  follow 
up." 

"  No,  it  doesn't — does  it  ?  " 

"That  child  says  she  would  know  her  by 
her  voice." 

"Did  she  speak?" 

"She  and  the  child  seemed  to  have  had 
quite  a  small  conversation.  She  must  have 
been  a  pretty  cool  hand,  considering  what  she 
had  just  been  doing,  and  that  she  was  prac- 
tically caught  in  the  act.  Owing  to  her  cool- 
ness,* Claire  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  anything  was  wrong  till  after  she  had 
vanished.  There  was  something  peculiar  in 
het  voice,  or  in  her  manner  of  speaking — I 
didn't  quite  gather  which — ^which  makes  the 
child  positive  that  she  would  know  her  by  her 
voice  if  she  heard  her  speak  again." 

"Did  she  speak — ^as  if  she  were  asleep?" 

"What  a  question!  Do  people  talk  when 
they're  asleep?" 

"Margaret,  you  have  told  me  that  you  car- 
ried on  a  conversation  with  me,  and  that  I 
talked  in  such  a  way  that  you  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  I  was  asleep,  when  I  was — 
fast.  Don't  you  remember  our  talking  half 
jokingly  about  whether  it  wouldn't  be  better 
for  me  to  consult  some  great  authority  on 
mental  phenomena,  because  one  day  I  might 


find  my  double-mindedness,  as  you  call  it,  ex- 
tremely inconvenient?" 

"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  woman 
who  wore  the  motor  coat  I  have  to  look  for  ?  " 

"People  do  all  sorts  of  things  when  they're 
asleep." 

"What  are  you  driving  at?  Are  you  sug- 
gesting that  she  was  asleep?" 

"She  might  have  been." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  you've  got  into  your 
head.  Awake  or  asleep,  if  she  gets  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  she'll  have  a  very  pleas- 
ant time;  if  I  find  her  I  promise  you  she  shall. 
Because  of  her,  think  of  what  I  have  had  to 
bear,  and  still  have.  Why,  I  might  have  got 
into  the  Holloway  Jail.  Claire  Seton  has 
quite;  unless  you've  talked  to  her,  as  I  have, 
you  won't  be  able  to  realize,  even  dimly,  what 
she's  suflFered.  Let  me  but  put  my  finger  on 
the  lady  of  the  coat;  there  is  blood  upon  her 
hands,  probably  upon  her  coat;  she  shall  feel 
what  the  innocent  have  had  to  suffer  for  her 
guilt;  but  her  sufferings  will  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  theirs,  for  she  is  guilty,  And  they 
are  not.  Now,  Alice,  you  know  why  there  is 
to  be  no  ball." 


CHAPTER   XXII 

MISS  MAHONY  DRAWS  CONCLUSIONS 

Miss  Mahony  had  three  rooms  all  to  her- 
self. When  she  left  her  sister  she  went  up  to 
her  own  sitting  room,  and  so  soon  as  she  was 
in  she  did  a  rather  singular  thing.  Holding 
out  her  hands  in  front  of  her,  she  examined 
them  carefully,  turning  them  over  and  over, 
peering  between  her  fingers  and  at  the  tips  of 
her  poUshed  nails. 

"There's  no  blood  upon  them  now — at 
least,  none  that's  visible.  I  wonder  if  there 
ever  was." 

She  sat  down  upon  her  favorite  easy  chair, 
as  if  to  consider  the  problem  which  her  words 
suggested.  She  was  still  sitting  there  when  a 
servant  entered  to  inquire  if  she  would  have 
her  dinner  upstairs  or  down.  Her  impulse 
was  to  say  that  she  would  have  no  dinner  at 
all.  Conditions  as  to  meals  had  been  so 
peculiar  in  that  house  of  late  that  no  one  would 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  both  the 
ladies  of  the  house  had  decided  to  have,  in 
future,  no  set  meals  of  any  kind.  However, 
she  said  she  would  have  something  to  eat 
where  she  was,  and  presently  some  dishes 
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were  brought;  while  she  pretended  to  eat 
what  was  on  them  she  kept  on  thinking. 
When  they  were  removed,  and  the  apology 
for  a  meal  was  finished,  she  was  thinking 
still. 

She  was  an  imaginative  young  woman, 
highly  strung,  emotional,  quick  to  receive  im- 
pressions, with  an  outlook  onto  a  certain  side 
of  life  which  was  all  her  own.  She  was  not 
the  daughter  of  Irish  peasants  for  nothing. 
Education  had  done  much,  but  it  had  not 
wholly  destroyed  what  had  come  to  her  from 
them.  To  her  mother,  and  to  her  father  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  world  was  still  peopled  by 
fairies.  The  legends  which  they  had  drunk 
in  with  their  mother's  milk  were  as  real  to 
them  as  their  faith  in  their  reUgion.  From 
her  childhood  she  had  always  been  a  dreamer; 
not  only  in  the  metaphorical  but  in  the  actual 
sense.  Scarcely  a  night  but  her  sleep  was 
visited  by  dreams.  Beautiful  dreams  most  of 
them  were.  These  lovely  dreams  enhanced 
her  normal  state  of  almost  perfect  happiness. 
But  there  were  times  when  her  dreams  were 
very  far  from  being  beautiful,  when  she  suf- 
fered much  because  of  them.  She  would 
sometimes  say  that  she  did  not  know  which 
were  the  most  real,  the  things  which  hap- 
pened or  the  things  she  dreamed.  She 
maintained,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  with 
what  degree  of  seriousness,  that  she  often 
found  it  hard  to  tell  the  dream  from  the 
reality. 

Since  dreams  clung  to  her  memory  almost 
as  closely  as  actual  events,  she  was  not  likely 
to  have  forgotten  the  one  which  had  come  to 
her  on  the  night  on  which  Lady  Po)mder  had 
met  with  her  tragic  ending,  and  which  she 
had  recounted  to  Leonard  Cleethorpes  on  the 
foDowing  day.  She  had  kept  it,  as  it  were,  in 
a  pigeonhole  in  her  mind,  and  had  taken  it 
out  now  and  then,  to  contemplate  it  with  feel- 
ings of  amusement.  It  was  so  odd  that  in 
her  dream  she  should  have  been  doing  what 
that  dreadful  young  woman  really  was  doing, 
possibly  even  while  she  dreamed.  Judging 
from  what  she  had  gathered  from  her  sister, 
her  dream  and  the  event  must  have  been  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  coincident.  As  a  coinci- 
dence it  had  its  entertaining  side;  hitherto 
that  was  the  only  side  of  which  she  had  been 
aware;  but  in  the  light  of  what  Lady  Sark  had 
told  her  the  coincidence  assumed  quite  another 
aspect.  She  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
girl,  Claire  Seton,  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
guilty  person;  but  it  seemed  that  the  matter 


was  by  no  means  so  simple  as  she  had  sup- 
posed; that  there  were  complications  of  which 
she  had  had  no  notion.  Hereward  actually 
believed  that  Margaret  was  guilty;  that  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  pother;  of  the  condition  of 
afiFairs  which  was  likely  to  set  all  social  Ijon- 
don  by  the  ears.  For  a  time  J.«eonard  believed 
it  too,  though  he  said  nothing  of  it  to  her.  He 
had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  while  apparently 
he  still  believed  her  sister  to  be  a  murderess. 
That  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  strangest  part  of 
it  all;  it  presented  Leonard  in  a  wholly  unex- 
pected light. 

She  wq^  a  quick-witted  young  woman;  she 
could  put  two  and  two  together  with  anyone. 
She  believed  that  she  knew  Leonard  Clee- 
thorpes as  well  as  anyone;  it  was  only  for  a 
time  that  she  was  puzzled  by  the  part  he  had 
played  in  the  unseen  drama  which  had  been 
going  on  around  her.  Then  puzzlement  be- 
gan to  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  quite  another 
kind.  He  knew  of  her  dream;  she  had  told 
him  all  about  it.  Now  she  set  her  memory  to 
work  she  recalled  that  she  was  struck  at  the 
time  by  something  which  was  in  his  manner 
as  he  listened;  she  felt  now  that  there  might 
very  well  have  been  something.  Possibly 
even  then  he  had  heard  Claire  Seton's  story — 
of  the  woman  in  the  room.  She  remembered 
with  what  particularity  he  had  questioned  her 
as  to  what,  in  her  dream,  she  had  been  wear- 
ing. No  wonder  there  was  something  odd  in 
his  manner;  the  marvel  was  that  there  had  not 
been  more.  It  was  his  self-possession,  not 
the  lack  of  it,  which  struck  her  now. 

In  the  light  of  what  Margaret  had  told  her, 
she  began  to  pass  in  array  his  whole  conduct 
since  the  afternoon  on  which  she  had  told  him 
of  her  dream.  His  belief  in  Margaret's 
guilt,  was  it  real,  or  was  it  assumed  to — ^to 
shelter  some  one  else?  When  she  reached 
that  point  she  began  to  tremble;  she  per- 
ceived that  she  was  adventuring  into  waters 
which  threatened  dangers  of  which  she  did 
not  care  to  think.  Yet  she  pressed  on,  urged, 
she  herself  scarcely  knew  by  what.  How- 
ever it  might  have  been  on  that  first  after- 
noon, very  soon  after  it  he  must  have  been /in 
possession  of  Claire  Seton's  story;  he  must 
have  heard  all  about  the  felt  hat,  the  blue  veil, 
the  darit  brown  motor  coat,  with  the  green 
leather  binding  and  the  green  leather  collar; 
he  must  have  known  that  those  three  telltale 
garments  were  her  own.  Why  had  he  held 
his  peace?  Margaret  had  said  that,  when  he 
doubted,  where  a  friend  was  concerned,  he 
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kept  a  silent  tongue;  what  had  he  doubted, 
that  he  had  said  nothing  to  anyone,  even  to 
her?  She  knew  that  she  was  more  than  a 
friend  to  him — she  knew  it  very  well.  She 
would  have  trusted  him  with  her  life  willingly; 
with  all  that  her  life  stood  for. 

In  spite  of  herself,  her  cheeks  glowed,  her 
eyes  sparkled,  her  breath  came  a  little  faster. 
It  was  not  disagreeable  to  feel  that  she  had  for 
a  lover  a  champion  who  was  ready  to  enter  all 
lists,  to  meet  all  comers,  and  any  odds — on 
her  behalf;  who  cared  nothing  for  himself, 
but  everything  for  her,  and  yet  who  was  no 
rash  fool,  proclaiming  his  allegiance  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  for  all  the  world  to  hear;  but  a 
cool  and  cautious  man,  who  understood  that 
there  were  circumstances  in  which  he  could 
put  up  a  better  fight  for  her  if  no  one  knew 
that  he  was  fighting;  for  it  came  to  her  with  a 
rush  of  emotions  of  aU  sorts  and  kinds,  that 
the  probability  was  that  all  this  time  he  had 
been  fighting  for  her,  and — to  speak  of  no  one 
else — not  even  she  had  known  of  it. 

A  pretty  hard  fight  it  must  have  been;  she 
began  to  perceive  that  now;  also  to  have  an 
insight  into  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had 
handled  his  weapons.  She  had  to  ask  herself 
what  that  fight,  of  whose  various  stages  she 
had  had  no  suspicion,  meant  to  her.  And 
the  answer,  so  far  as  she  could  get  at  it, 
frightened  her  so  that  it  seemed  all  at  once  as 
if  the  room  was  filled  with  some  terrible  thing, 
in  whose  presence  she  hardly  dared  to  breathe. 

What  answer  could  there  be,  except  one? 
Again  she  stretched  her  hands  out  in  front  of 
her,  eying  them  fixedly;  then  she  put  them 
behind  her  with  a  little  cry.  Imagination  was 
playing  her  a  trick;  scarlet  hues  flamed  in 
front  of  her;  she  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  them 
out.  When  she  opened  them  again  she  let 
them  wander  round  the  room  with  something 
furtive  in  her  glance,  as  if  she  were  looking  for 
she  dared  not  think  what.  Then,  realizing 
that  if  she  was  not  careful  she  would  have  an 
attack  of  nerves,  to  which,  at  moments,  she 
was  unpleasandy  subject,  she  stood  up  and 
shook  herself,  as  if  desirous  of  shaking  herself 
free  from  the  morbid  thoughts  which  were 
besetting  her.  Looking  for  something  which 
would  get  out  of  the  groove  in  which  her  ideas 
were  running,  her  glance  fell  on  the  piano; 
going  to  it  she  began  to  play.  But  the  remedy 
was  worse  than  the  disease — her  fingers  ruled 
her,  not  she  them.  They  would  only  produce 
music  from  the  keyboard  which  matched  her 
mood — ^fragments  of  mad  melodies  which 


brought  terror  to  her  soul.  With  sudden  im- 
patience she  shut  down  the  piano  with  a 
crash  which  resoimded  through  the  room. 

"I  won't  i^ay  — I  won't!  PU  — I'll  do 
something  else.  Just  now  this  is  such  a  nice 
house  in  which  to  find  something  to  do  when 
I'm  in  a  mood  like  this.  I  feel  as  Saul  did.  I 
want  David  to  come  and  play  to  me,  or  with 
me,  I  don't  care  which,  so  long  as  he'd  help  me 
to  drive  these  thoughts  away.  I  must  do 
something.  Shall  I  play  'Patience'?  No; 
that  won't  stop  me  thinking.  At  any  rate, 
I'll  have  light  on  the  scene."  She  switched 
on  the  electric  light  and  lowered  the  blind, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  how  late  it  was. 
"Why,  I've  been  sitting  here  simply  hours, 
thinking.  No  wonder  I  am — haunted." 
Her  glance  fell  on  a  cabinet  of  drawers  which 
stood  in  a  comer;  with  a  bunch  of  keys  which 
she  took  out  of  a  drawer  in  her  writing 
table  she  unlocked  the  top  one,  disclosing  a 
number  of  polished  wood  cases.  She  con- 
veyed one  of  these  to  a  table,  unlocking  it  with 
another  key  which  she  took  from  the  same 
bunch.  "  There ! — that  case  ought  to  contain 
a  pair  of  revolvers — ^Webley's  *W.  G.'  target 
models;  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  it  did  contain  them  on  the  night  I 
had  my  dream.  But  there's  only  one  now. 
Query,  Where's  the  other?  In  my  dream, 
with  the  missing  pistol  I  shot  that  woman. 
I'd  like  to  know  with  what  make  of  pistol  she 
was  shot.     I  wonder  if  Leonard  knows? " 

Leaving  the  pistol  case  open  on  the  table, 
she  went  into  her  bedroom,  which  adjoined. 
Opening  a  cupboard  which  was  in  one  of 
the  wardrobes  she  began,  in  unceremonious 
fashion,  to  remove  the  garments  it  contained, 
letting  them  fall  anywhere  and  anyhow,  until 
she  came  to  one  which  was  at  the  back  of  all 
the  rest.  Then,  out  of  other  store  places,  she 
took  a  felt  hat  and  a  blue  veil.  Laden  with 
her  booty  she  returned  into  her  sitting  room. 
The  garment  which  she  had  taken  out  of  the 
wardrobe  was  a  long  coat  such  as  women  wear 
when  motoring,  if  the  weather  is  not  very 
cold.  It  was  of  dark  brown  cloth  on  the  one 
side  and  of  leather  on  the  other,  being  ingeni- 
ously fashioned  so  that  it  could  be  worn  with 
either  material  outward;  when  the  leather  was 
outside,  the  collar  was  of  cloth,  and  when  the 
cloth,  of  leather;  in  either  case  it  was  leather- 
bound.  "The  coat  she  wore,  the  hat,  the 
veil;  I,  apparently,  am  the  owner  Margaret  is 
looking  for.  There  may  be  other  coats  like 
this — ^there   probably   are;   but — everything 
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points  this  way.  Another  stain  upon  the 
front!  What's  that?  Fm  prepared  to  bet  a 
dollar  that  wasn't  there  before  I  dreamed. 
How  came  it  in  a  dream?  There's  some- 
thing in  the  pocket.  Why,  what  is  it?  A 
handkerchief,  all  glued  together  with — ^is  it 
blood? — congealed?  Whose  blood?  That's 
a  comfortable  question  to  have  to  ask  oneself. 
Did  I — wipe  my  fingers — on  my  handker- 
chief? I  don't  remember  it — ^in  my  dream; 
yet  it  looks  as  if  I  must  have  done  so.  It's 
pretty  obvious  why  I  wiped  them."  Again 
she  held  out  her  hands  in  front  of  her.  "No, 
there's  nothing  on  them  now;  nothing — ^visi- 
ble. It's  strange  that  I  should  have  wiped  my 
fingers  unconsciously,  in  a  dream,  and  all  this 
long  while  afterwards  have  found  proof  of  it." 
She  examined  the  hat.  "There  seems  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that.  Let's  see  how  I  look  in 
it.  I  haven't  worn  it,  as  that  was  only  a 
dream,  since  I  don't  know  when.  Now  for 
the  veil.  How  Leonard  does  hate  this  veil; 
what  abusive  things  he's  said  of  it! "  As  she 
tied  the  veil  behind  her  hat,  so  that  it  obscured 
all  her  face,  she  observed  the  result  in  a  look- 
ing-glass. "I  really  cannot  blame  him,  hon- 
esSy,  even  for  the  very  worst  of  the  things  he's 
said.  It  certainly  does  not  improve  my  ap- 
pearance. If  I  were  a  man  I  shouldn't  fall  in 
love  with  what  might  be  hid  by  a  thing  like 
this,  because  it  might  be  anything.  In  this 
light  I  look  a  perfect  horror.  Now  the  coat. 
Somehow  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  quite  care  to  put 
it  on;  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  atmosphere 
about  the  thing — something  uncanny.  But, 
of  course,  that's  silly.  How  can  there  be  any- 
thing uncanny  about  a  coat?"  She  made  as 
if  to  slip  her  right  arm  into  the  sleeve;  then, 
suddenly  changing  her  purpose,  letting  it  fall 
from  her  hand  to  the  floor,  she  moved  quickly 
from  it,  with  a  haste  which  almost  suggested 
anxiety.  "No! — I  can't!  There's  some- 
thing— ^there's  something — I  don't  know 
what,  but  there  is  something.  It  seemed  as 
if — "  She  glanced  roimd  the  room,  with  the 
furtive  glance  of  a  person  who,  knowing  there 
is  nothing  to  look  at,  stiU  looks.  "It  felt  as 
if  somebody  was  helping  me  to  put  it  on. 
What  tricks  imagination  does  play  when  one's 
in  an  imaginative  mood — as  if — as  if  I  wasn't 
quite  alone.    How  truly  ridiculous  I  am!" 

Returning  to  the  coat,  she  stooped  down 
over  it,  presently  picking  it  up  gingerly  with 
the  finger  tips  of  one  hand.  "  It's  not  alive. 
What  a  goose  I  am!  I  will  put  it  on.  I  will 
find  out  what  the  e£fect  of  the  whole  rig  is,  and 


just  as  I  looked  in  my  dream;  so  let's  have  no 
more  nonsense."  Once  more  she  made  as  if 
to  put  her  arm  into  a  sleeve,  and  for  the  second 
time  refrained.  This  time  she  did  not  drop 
the  coat,  but,  swinging  round  as  if  startled, 
stared  about  her  with  wide-open  eyes.  Then 
she  shivered,  and  laughed.  "  Of  all  the  funny 
things!  I  could  have  declared  that  some  one 
took  hold  of  it  at  the  back,  as  if — to  help  me 
put  it  on;  just  as  Bergholt  used  to  do.  There 
was  always  something  peculiar  about  the  way 
in  which  she  put  a  coat  on.  I  used  to  tell  her 
so,  and  though  she  laughed,  there  was.  Berg- 
holt !  How — how  truly  absurd  I  am — as  if — 
as  if  she  could  hear!"  All  at  once  she  was 
into  the  coat;  putting  it  on  with  a  single  move- 
ment, as  if  to  avoid  the  risk  of  changing  her 
mind  again.  "  There ! — ^balked  this  time, who- 
ever you  are;  no  assistance  either  offered  or 
required."  Buttoning  it  up,  she  settled  it 
here  and  there  to  suit  herself.  "The  woman 
of  my  dream!  I  wonder  if  this  is  how  the 
mysterious  lady  really  looked?  Does  it  only 
need  a  gun  to  make  the  illusion  perfect?" 
She  took  the  revolver  out  of  the  case  upon  the 
table.  "All  that  is  left  of  the  pair,  or  the 
lost  gun's  companion.  Shall  I  fire  it,  just 
to  give  the  representation  a  proper  finishhig 
touch?" 

She  pointed  the  revolver  at  the  door,  just  as 
it  opened  to  admit  Lady  Sark. 


CHAPTER  Xklll 

A  WHIMSICAL  POSITION 

No  sooner  had  the  marchioness  entered 
than  she  withdrew  again,  closing  the  door 
behind  her  with  a  rapidity  which  was  comical. 
Alice  dropped  her  hand  to  her  side. 

"Margaret!"  she  cried. 

The  door  opened;  Lady  Sark  reappeared. 

"Alice,  what  are  you  doing?  Do  you 
know  that  you  positively  frightened  me?  I 
thought — "  What  she  thought  remained 
unsaid.  She  paused  to  stare  at  the  figure 
which  confronted  her.  "Alice,  what  does 
this  mean?" 

"Isn't  the  meaning  clear  to  you?  Can't 
you  see?" 

The  marchioness  was  in  one  of  those  dainty 
arrangements  of  lace  and  ribbons  and  soft 
materials  which,  among  women,  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  smoking  ja^et  among  men.  A 
charming  picture  she  was,  in  striking  contrast 
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to  the  figure  in  front  of  her,  whose  habiliments 
she  regarded  with  something  more  than  dis- 
like. 

"Why  have  you  got  those  horrid-looking 
things  on  now,  and  what  are  you  doing  with 
that  revolver?" 

"Don't  you  recognize  these  horrid-looking 
things?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  me?"  I  recognize  that 
you  look  a  sight  in  them,  I  assure  you.  Take 
them  off  at  once!" 

" But  don't  you  understand? " 

"I  understand  that  you're  in  one  of  your 
queer  moods;  and  I  hope  that  revolver  isn't 
loaded.  Suppose  it  had  gone  off  as  I  came 
in  ?  You  may  laugh  and  say  what  you  choose, 
but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  keep  such  things  in 
your  room;  I  don't  think  they're  proper  things 
for  a  girl  to  keep.  Why  do  you  keep  stand- 
ing like  that?  Will  you  oblige  me  by  taking 
off  those  things  at  once?" 

* '  I  can  see  you  don't  understand.  Will  you 
look  at  me,  please,  more  carefully,  and  try 
again?" 

"  If  you  don't  take  them  off  at  once  I  shall 
gro;  I'm  in  no  mood  for  nonsense." 

"Margaret,  you're  duller  than  I  thought 
you  were;  whether  of  intention  or  not  I  don't 
know.  Will  you  oblige  me,  please,  by  ob- 
serving me  closely,  and  telling  me  if  you  see 
something  you've  been  looking  for?" 

"  What  do  you  mean?  I  won't  look  at  you. 
I've  come  up  to  have  a  chat — ^there's  some- 
thing I  want  to  talk  to  you  about;  but  if  that's 
the  frame  of  mind  you're  in  I'd  better  make 
my  way  back  again  as  fast  as  I  can." 

"And  yet  not  long  ago  you  were  saying  that 
you'd  give — I  don't  know  what  you  wouldn't 
give  to  see  what  you  won't  see  now  that 
you  do  see  it.  Think!  What  did  your  new 
friend,  Miss  Claire  Seton,  tell  you  that  woman 
wore — ^the  woman  whom  she  found  in  the 
rooip?  What  were  the  garments  you  told  me 
you  had  to  hunt  all  London  for?  You  can't 
have  forgotten  already,  after  all  you  said  they 
meant  to  you  and  to  the  owner  of  the  gar- 
ments." 

Miss  Mahony  pointed  to  the  articles  as  she 
referred  to  them  in  turn. 

"A  felt  hat,  a  blue  veil,  a  dark  brown 
motor  coat  with  green  leather  binding  and  a 
green  leather  collar.  Is  this  light  so  bad  that 
it  prevents  your  seeing  plainly?" 

"Are  you  mad?" 

"  Or  are  you  purblind  ?  " 

Lady  Sark  shrank  from  her  sister  with  a 


gesture  suggesting  something  which  was  very 
like  fear. 

"Alice,  tell  me,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Margaret,  pray  don't  be  afraid;  there's 
nothing  for  you  to  be  afraid  of;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  should  think  that  all  cause  for  you  to 
fear  is  past.    And  please  don't  pretend." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  believe  that  that  coat 
you're  wearing  is  something  like  the  one  that 
woman  wore—Claire  Seton's  woman?" 

"My  dear  Margaret,  it's  the  very  one. 
You  do  see  something  familiar  about  it  at 
last?  And  this  is  the  veil;  and  this  is  the  hat; 
and  I  am  the  woman  who  wore  them." 

"Alice!" 

"See,  here's  a  stain  upon  the  coat  which  I 
believe  is  blood;  and  there's  no  doubt  about 
what  it  is  upon  ilyd  handkerchief.  You  can 
judge  for  yourself.  It  seems  as  if  I  must 
have  wiped  my  fingers  on  it." 

Lady  Sark  retreated  from  the  discolored 
scrap  of  rag  which  the  girl  held  out  to  her 
as  if  it  were  something  dangerous;  distress 
and  bewilderment  were  in  her  bearing. 

"Margaret,  I  have  been  thinking  over 
what  you  said  this  afternoon,  and  I've  been 
putting  two  and  two  together,  and  the  con- 
clusion I  have  come  to  is  that  I  am  the  woman 
whom  Miss  Seton  found  in  that  fatal  room 
and  who,  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge,  shot 
Lady  Poynder." 

A  sound  came  from  Lady  Sark  which  might 
have  been  either  a  sigh  or  a  groan.  Her 
sister  said  calmly: 

"I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  in  my 
sleep  I  killed  Lady  Poynder." 

TTien  she  told  the  story  of  her  dream  al- 
most word  for  word  as  she  had  told  it  to 
Leonard  Cleethorpes,  her  sister  listening 
with  evidentiy  growing  bewilderment.  When 
the  girl,  having  reached  the  tragic  conclusion, 
paused'as  if  to  enable  it  to  take  full  effect,  the 
marchioness  sat  staring  as  if  for  the  instant 
incapable  of  speech;  so  the  other  challenged 
her  with  a  question.  "Now  what  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

"  Think  of  it  ?  "  Margaret,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  relapsed  into  silence,  as  if  die  bare 
repetition  of  her  sister's  words  was  as  far  as 
she  could  get.  Then,  as  Alice  sat  motion- 
less on  her  table  watching  her,  she  exclaimed: 
"I  wish  you'd  move  that  dreadful  veil  and  let 
me  see  your  face!  I  still  can't  tell  if  you  are 
serious." 

"It  gives  me  courage,  and  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  how  much  that's  wanted.    As  for 
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being  serious,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
I've  told  you  my  dream  exactly  as  I  dreamed 
it.  If  he  were  here,  Leonard  would  be  my 
witness," 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  told  Leonard 
at  the  time?" 

"On  the  afternoon  after.  So  you  see  he's 
known  all  the  while  about  the  motor  coat, 
and  who  was  the  owner;  and  I  dare  say  he 
knows  where,  at  this  moment,  is  the  missing 
revolver.  I've  got  to  the  stage  at  which 
nothing  Leonard  knows  would  amaze  me." 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  are  you  seriously 
suggesting  that  you  crossed  London  while 
fast  asleep  and  did  what  you  say?  " 

"I  am  suggesting  nothing;  I'm  at  the  point 
at  which  I  want  suggestions  to  come  from 
some  one  else.  You  see^  Margaret,  I  at- 
tached no  importance  to  my  dream  whatever 
till  I  had  that  talk  with  you  this  afternoon. 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  that  girl  they've 
locked  up  was  guilty.  Now  you  say  ^e'a 
innocent." 

"  Of  that  I  am  convinced," 

"See  what  follows.  She  says  she  found  a 
veiled  woman  in  the  room,  dressed  as  I'm 
dressed  now;  as  I  was  dressed  in  my  dream. 
Hereward  saw  a  woman  whom  he  took  for 
you." 

"Are  you  suggesting  that  you're  the  woman 
Hereward  saw?" 

"Don't  I  tell  you  I'm  suggesting  nothing; 
but  what  would  anyone  suggest?  What's 
the  infawice?  My  own  feeling  is,  looking  at 
the  facts  impartially  as  we  have  them,  that  if 
it  is  shown  that  Lady  Poynder  was  shot  by  a 
Webley  'W.  G.'  target  model  revolver,  it  was 
I  who  shot  her." 

"  Alice  1" 

"What  other  conclusion  can  we  come  to? 


Morally  I  am  innocence  itself;  legally  I  don't 
know  what  my  degree  of  guilt  may  be," 

"Don't  talk  hke  that!" 

"What  is  the  use  of  keeping  on  in  that 
strain,  Margaret?  It's  like  crying  peace 
when  there  is  no  peace.  You  were  warm 
enou^  this  afternoon  about  the  iniquity  of 
allowing  Cliure  Seton  to  be  kept  in  prison;  but 
now  that  it  dawns  upon  you  that  it's  just 
possible  that  I  ought  to  take  her  place  your 
warmth  subsides,  until  I  expect  you'll  get  to 
where  Leonard  has  apparently  been  all  the 
time;  because  I  have  fittle  doubt  that  he  has 
deliberately  allowed  that  girl  to  remain  in 
jail,  not  because  he  has  suspected  your  guilt, 
as  you  fancied,  and  as  he  let  you  fancy,  but 
because — to    put    it    mildly— he    suspected 

"I  don't  believe,  for  a  single  second,  that 
there's  anything  in  your  story  but  sheer  iraa^- 
nation.  I  know  what  an  imagination  yours 
is;  and  all  the  monstrous  and  ridiculous  things 
which  have  happened  to  you  in  dreams." 

"Then  that's  all  right.  I'm  content;  the 
only  discontented  person  will  be  Claire  Seton, 
You  and  Leonard  keep  on  looking  for  the 
woman  in  the  motor  coat;  you'll  look  some 
time.  Let's  hope  that  in  die  mean  time  they 
won't  hang  her.  If  they  do,  of  course,  no 
more  need  be  said;  we  may  consider  the  sub- 
ject dosed." 

"  Alice,  why  do  you  mock  at  me?  " 

"How  shall  you  excuse  yourself  to  her, 
and  to  your  consdence,  if,  knowing  what  you 
know  now,  you  do  as  Leonard  has  done — 
let  her  stay  in  jail  ?  " 

"Who's  talking  of  Leonard,"  said  a  voice 
in  the  doorway.  "Let  me  inform  you  that 
Leonard  is  here — and  some  one  else  is  with 
him." 


(Xo  be  continued.) 
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A  MAN  once  picked  a  kettle  oflF  a  stove  and  then  dropped 
it  with  a  cry  of  pain.    He  thought  himself  badly 
burned  until  he  found  there  was  no  fire  in  the  stove. 


There  is  a  time-honored  idea  that  a  Presidential  year 
disturbs  business.  Like  a  number  of  other  time-honored 
ideas  it  is  more  dependent  upon  its  age  than  its  truth. 
Put  on  blue  glasses  and  you  will  see  things  blue.  The 
people  who  are  looking  for  trouble  put  on  blue  glasses  when- 
ever they  get  a  chance.  A  Presidential  year  gives  them  a 
chance.  The  danger  of  these  people  is  that  they  try  to 
make  the  rest  of  us  look  through  their  glasses. 

Capital  is  apt  to  be  timid.  While  our  democracy  was 
an  experiment  we  could  hardly  blame  Capital  for  running  to 
cover  before  national  elections.  Had  not  a  change  in  the 
executive  head  often  meant  revolution,  or  the  next  thing  to 
it,  for  centuries  back  in  the  Old  World  governments?  Our 
President  was  our  nearest  approach  to  a  king.  So  a  very 
flimsy  argument  by  analogy  was. drawn. 

Federalist  Adams  was  going  to  make  our  government 
monarchical,  but  he  didn't.  Radical  Jefferson  was  going 
to  set  up  mob  rule,  but  he  didn't.  Old  Hickory  Jackson 
was  a  firebrand,  but  he  didn't  set  anything  on  fire.  Lin- 
coln's election  brought  on  the  Civil  War.  Some  years  after 
the  war,  Jefferson  Davis  himself  said  that  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  befell 
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the  South.  William  McKinley  was  going  to  raise  still 
higher  his  tariff  wall.  Instead  he  came  to  believe  in  tariflf 
revision,  and  reduction  in  certain  particulars.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  a  dangerous  young  hothead  brought  to  the 
Presidential  chair  by  a  national  tragedy.  After  three  years 
of  his  Administration  the  people  sent  him  back  to  the 
White  House  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 


Many  years  ago  that  brilliant  Englishman,  James  Payn, 
saw  how  really  harmless  were  our  elections.  Wliat  has  hap- 
pened since  strengthens  his  view.  He  pointed  out  that  our 
national  elections  every  four  years  enable  us  to  blow  off 
steam  and  relieve  pent-up  feelings,  thus  preventing  the 
revolutions  and  terrific  strains  from  which  Europe  suffers. 

No  rascal  has  ever  succeeded  in  getting  himself  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  Aaron  Burr  tried  it  and 
failed.  No  fool  has  ever  been  able  to  get  himself  elected 
either.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  the  im- 
possible. Let  us  suppose  a  man  were  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent who  was  both  a  fool  and  a  knave.  What  could  he  do 
to  the  country?  Some  harm  doubtless!  But  could  he  fill 
the  Senate  with  fools  and  knaves?  Could  he  prostitute  the 
Supreme  Court?  No;  even  if  he  escaped  impeachment,  he 
would  soon  find  himself  gagged  and  tied  into  the  Presiden- 
tial chair.  And  there  he  would  remain,  doing  a  minimum 
of  harm,  until  turned  loose  at  the  next  election. 


The  people  with  the  blue  glasses,  the  calamity  howlers, 
have  always  had  their  hands  full  working  up  election  scares. 
This  year  their  task  is  all  but  hopeless.  Their  old  cry  of 
"An  election  unsettles  business"  is  denied  them.  The 
unsafe  business  stagings  which  the  gamblers  had  built  up  in 
the  name  of  High  Finance  have  crashed  to  the  ground.  The 
builders  of  these  flimsy  structures  have  been  turned  out  of 
responsible  business  circles.  Turned  out  not  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Attorney-General,  nor  the  police,  but  by  their  own 
former  colleagues — the  honest  and  conservative  financial 
leaders  of  America.  Business  can't  be  unsettled  because  it 
has  already  been  unsettled.  The  hour  for  the  builders  has 
come !  

Since  the  Civil  War  the  election  scaremongers  have 
concentrated  their  attention  more  and  more  on  the  tariff. 
One  of  the  great  parties  has  wanted  to  do  one  thing  to  the 
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tariflF  and  the  other,  another.  The  manufacturers  and  the 
** standpatters"  have  wanted  it  left  alone.  According  to  the 
calamity  prophets  of  each  faction  business  was  to  be  para- 
lyzed if  any  other  faction  won. 

For  this  standard  scare  there  is  this  year  no  basis  what- 
soever. Both  the  great  parties  are  essentially  in  agreement 
on  the  tariff.  Neither  proposes  to  raise  it.  Possibly  both 
wish  to  lower  it.  Certainly  both  intend  to  revise  it.  More 
remarkable  still,  the  manufacturers  themselves  wish  it  re- 
duced rather  than  raised,  and  are  advocating  a  Tariff  Re- 
vision Conmiission.  Whichever  party  wins,  the  tariff  will 
probably  be  revised  more  scientifically,  more  wisely,  more 
impartially,  and  more  in  the  interests  of  all  American  indus- 
tries than  ever  before. 


Our  bonds  can  now  be  floated  in  Europe  on  better  terms 
than  those  of  England  or  Germany  or  any  other  great 
nation.  Our  copper,  cotton,  wheat,  oil,  corn,  meats,  and 
other  staples  which  we  are  exporting,  are  creating  for  us 
vast  credits  abroad.  The  great  Northwest  will  be  as  im- 
mensely prosperous  this  year  as  last.  The  South  is  emerg- 
ing from  the  industrial  slough  of  despond  into  which  it  was 
plunged  by  the  war  and  rapidly  regaining  its  once  proud 
industrial  position.  Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  or  a 
series  of  disastrous  foreign  wars  could  undermine  such  a 
foundation  for  national  prosperity.  Changing  administra- 
tions are  as  powerless  to  affect  it  as  are  the  changing  seasons. 

The  people  who  are  looking  for  trouble  will  find  it. 
The  people  who  have  scared  themselves  will  continue  to 
be  scared  just  so  long  as  thqy  continue  to  scare  them- 
selves. They  are  the  people  who  are  afraid  to  do  business 
in  a  Presidential  year.  They  are  the  people  who  don't  do 
much  business  in  any  year. 


We  agree  with  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  when  he  said:  "This 
country  has  more  people  in  it  than  at  any  time  in  its  history, 
and  it  has  more  people  of  common  sense  and  intelligence 
than  ever  before.  Intelligence  will  assert  itself  and  most 
people  will  quit  ghost  dancing.''  We  believe  that  American 
business  is  now  building  and  expanding  upon  a  firmer 
foundation  than  ever  before.  To  disturb  or  retard  this 
advance,  we  believe  the  Presidential  election  is  as  powerless 
as  is  a  floating  spar  to  check  the  progress  of  an  ocean 
steamer. 


? 


"/(  Icoh  like  Taft." 

WHO    SHALL    DRIVE    THE 
BAND   WAGON? 

BY  JOHN  T.  McCUTCHEON 

ILIDSTRATCD    WITH    CARTOONS   BY    THE    ADTBOR 


I  HO  will  be  the  Republi- 
can nominee?  That's  the 
question  that  is  agitating 
statesmen  of  all  calibers 
at  present.  Opinions  dif- 
fer. Uncle  Heck  Mof- 
fatt,  of  Peadi  Hollow, 
Ohio,  says  that  Bill  Taft  will  land  the  per- 
simmon; but  Uncle  Heck  is  prejudiced 
because  Mr.  Taft  once  shook  hands  with  a 
cousin  of  his.  Uncle  Heck's  pronounce- 
ment, however,  cannot  be  said  to  voice  a 
very  wide^rcad  sentiment,  because  his 
sources  of  exclusive  information  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  limits  ol  Dave  Wilson's 
grocery  store. 


A  Pullman  porter  on  No.  6,  running  be- 
tween Fair  Oaks,  Ind.,  and  Lima,  Ohio, 
says  that  Booker  T.  Washington  will  be 
nominated  on  the  ninth  ballot,  with  Henry 
Watterson  as  a  running  mate. 

A  broker  in  New  York  has  taken  out 
$4,ocx),ocx)  insurance  against  the  reelection 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

A  Pittsburg  man  worth  $19,000,000 
says  we  must  "  let  well  enough  alone," 
and  advises  all  good  citizens  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  that  sterling  stand-patter.  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon. 

From  these  few  instances,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  It 
would  be  folly  for  us  to  say  positively  that 
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a  certain  man  would  be  sure  to  get  the 
nomination.  Such  an  unqualified  state- 
ment might  mislead  many  innocent  invest- 
ors. For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  any  opinion  expressed 
in  this  article  will  be  subject  to  change 
without  further  notice. 

A  man  who  was  determined  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  the  political  situation  started 
out  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  sizing 
up  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
the  Republican  nomination.  He  left  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Wall  Street  with 
his  ears  peeled  for  particulars.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  Twenty-third  Street 
ferry  he  was  convinced  that  Hughes  would 
win  with  hands  down.  The  air  was  full 
of  Hughes  enthusiasm.  Even  as  far  west 
as  Jersey  City  the  Hughes  sentiment  was 
rampant.  "Why  go  farther?  "  he  reflected. 
"  The  whole  thing  is  settled  already.  The 
whole  country  is  on  fire  for  Hughes." 

But  he  boarded  a  west-bound  train  and 
soon  struck  a  dissenting  voice.  He  found 
two  men  in  Pennsylvania  who  said  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Knox  would  win  the 
nomination. 


When  the  train  reached  Ohio,  a  party 
hiding  behind  a  station  came  out  and  con- 
fided to  him  that  Uncle  Joe  Foraker,  the 
People's  Friend,  already  had  2,049  dele- 
gates pledged,  and  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte would  be  his  running  mate.  This 
seemed  important  if  true,  but  in  the  brief 
time  at  his  disposal,  the  investigator  could 
not  get  the  report  corroborated. 

For  five  hours  of  travel  across  Ohio  he 
interviewed  people  right  and  left,  and  dis- 
covered that  Peaceful  Bill,  the  Secretary 
of  \Var,  had  hailed  down  the  state  and  had 
put  "  No  Trespassing  "  signs  up  at  every 
crossroad.  It  all  looked  like  Taft  to  him 
at  that  juncture.  One  man  wanted  to  run 
Roosevelt  for  Vice-President.  "  Bill  Taft 
in  the  White  House,"  said  he,  "  and  Teddy 
and  his  big  stick  in  the  Senate,  that  would 
make  a  great  combination." 

Then  the  investigator  struck  the  Fair- 
banks belt  and  amended  his  opinions  to  in- 
clude Uncle  Charley.  A  man  got  on  the 
train  an'd  whispered  to  him  that  Fairbanks 
had  just  received  a  note  from  a  certain 
party  that  completely  settled  the  whole 
matter.    If  things  panned  out  according  to 
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what  this  party  predicted,  Uncle  Charley 
would  get  over  two  thirds  of  the  delegates 
on  the  first  ballot  and  twice  as  many  on  the 
second.  He — the  investigator's  informant 
— was  already  having  a  campaign  button 
made  to  spring  on  the  convention  and  stam- 
pede it  at  the  psychological  moment.  "  It 
looks  like  Fairbanks,"  said  the  man,  confi- 
dentially, "  and  you  can  bet  all  the  money 
you  have  left,"  etc.,  etc 

The  investigator  was  confused.  When 
the  train  reached  the  Iliinois  state  line  he 
bought  a  paper  expecting  to  find  that  all 
the  other  candidates  had  withdrawn  from 
the  race.  But  a  new  surprise  awaited  him. 
Mr.  Fairbanks's  name  was  found  only  in 
the  telegraphic  society  nevre  from  Washing- 
ton, whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  Uncle  Joe  Cannon.  A  double- 
leaded  article  next  to  pure  reading  matter 
announced  that  Uncle  Joe  was  sure  to  be 
nominated  on  the  eleventh  ballot.  All  the 
favorite  sons  would  become  orphans  on  the 
tenth,  and  the  delegates  would  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  Sage  of  Danville.  A  ster- 
ilized interview  from  Uncle  Joe  confirmed 
this  report. 

The   article   furthermore   counseled   all 


the  uncannonized  to  hurry  up  and  get  into 
the  band  wagon  or  there  wouldn't  be  room 
for  them. 

The  investigator  paused  in  Chicago  to  get 
his  breath,  and  to  try  to  straighten  out  his 
impressions.  A  few  waves  of  La  Follette 
enthusiasm  wafted  down  from  the  dells  of 
Wisconsin,  and  a  faint  yowl  for  Uncle  Lea- 
lie  Shaw  percolated  in  from  Iowa,  but  they 
only  added  to  his  confusion. 

And  that  seems  to  be  the  situation  up 
to  the  time  we  go  to  press.  The  country 
is  on  the  qui  vwe.  Intense  excitement 
reigns,  and  little  knots  of  men  may  be  found 
together  earnestly  discussing  the  situation. 
Patriots  are  standing  poised  and  alert,  ready 
to  make  a  wild  jump  into  the  band  wagon, 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  about  6,ooo,ooO 
freedmen  are  waiting  to  see  who  will  be 
the  winner  before  announcing  their  politi- 
cal allegiance. 

Also  the  favorite  sons  are  poised  and  ex- 
pectant. Those  who  planned  to  run  as 
conservatives  are  vexed  because  the  collapse 
of  the  Roosevelt  policies  is  sidetracked,  and 
the  reaction  against  Theodore  is  so  slow  in 
coming.  Consequently  they  are  casting  in- 
quiring glances  at  the  Roosevelt  platform 
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and  wondering  if  it  is  too  late  to  climb  up 
into  the  lime  light.  The  conservative  pol- 
icy seems  to  be  a  policy  of  such  exclusivc- 
ness  that  they  are  getting  lonesome. 

Down  in  New  York,  where  the  interest 
on  investments  has  slumped  from  sixty  per 
cent  to  a  beggarly  twenty  per  cent,  and 
men  can  afford  only  five  automobiles  in- 
stead of  ten,  there  are  a  lot  of  men  sitting 
gloomily  around  listless  tickers  deploring 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  going  straight 
to  ruination.  SeVenty-nine  million  people 
are  plumb  crazy  and  won't  listen  to  reason. 
Now  if  some  good  conservative  man  like 
Chancellor  Day,  or  Mr.  Rogers,  could  be 
elected  President,  all  would  ^ain  be  happy 
and  peaceful,  and  the  country  would  be 
saved.  But,  alas!  that  seems  impossible 
when  the  temper  of  the  people  is  such  that 
no  one  will  listen  to  good  conservative  ad- 
vice. The  land  is  a  seething  hotbed  of 
Teddyocracy,  and  the  more  the  benevolent 
gentlemen  down  east  advise,  the  larger  and 
noisier  becomes  the  Teddycratic  following. 
About  the  only  way  they  can  hurt  the 
Roosevelt  policies  would  be  by  supporting 
them. 

A  few  state  delegations  have  been  in- 
structed for  favorite  sons,  but  their  interest 
lies  chiefly  in  whom  they  will  support  for 
second  choice.  An  Indiana  man,  who  was 
slated  for  the  position  of  a  Fairbanks  dele- 


gate, and  had  the  job  practically  nailed 
down,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  say  that 
his  second  choice  would  never  be  Taft. 
He  was  forthwith  dropped  into  the  discard. 
In  many  other  slates  where  there  are  favor- 
ite sons,  the  mental  reservation  seems  to  be 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Taft  as  the  favorite  son- 
in-law. 

On  the  Democratic  side  of  this  fence 
everything  seems  to  be  Bryanesque.  To  the 
casual  observer  the  Peerless  One  appears 
to  have  the  nomination  trained  to  eat  out 
of  his  hand.  He  has  it  filed  away  in  his 
vest  pocket  and,  at  the  proper  moment,  will 
take  it  out  and  present  it  to  himself.  There 
is  little  apparent  reason  for  Democratic 
delegates  to  travel  all  the  way  out  to  Den- 
ver except  to  get  in  on  the  boundless  hos- 
pitality the  Denverites  are  preparing  to 
extend  them. 

The  Denver  programme  will  probably 
be  as  follows: 

Denver,  July  7  (Special).  The  convenrion 
assembled  to-day  at  ten  o'clock  and  listened  to 
a  scholarly  invocation  by  Rev.  Maltby.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  then  nominated,  a  platform  was 
adopted,  and  at  10.15  ^^  delegates  marched  in 
a  body  to  have  their  photographs  taken.  At 
12.30  a  magnificent  luncheon  was  served  at  the 
palatial  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quartz.  At 
2.30  they  were  taken  on  a  carriage  ride  to  the 
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Camegie  Library,  the  cemetery,  and  the  new 
Soldiers'  Monument,  and  at  4.30  the  delegates 
repaired  to  the  sumptuous  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hi^Gradersfortea.  A  banquet  was  served 
at  the  hotel  at  7  o'clock  and  Mr.  Biyan  made  a 
speech  indorsing  the  Democratic  i 
Denver,  July   8   (Special).     The 


flag  worked  out  with  pink  stripes  and  pale  blue 
stars.  The  nominee  acknowledged  the  beauti- 
ful gift  in  a  speech  replete  with  words.  The 
convention  then  adjourned  to  watch  a  ball  game 
over  on  the  commons.  In  the  evening  a  splen- 
did collation  was  served  and  appropriate 
speeches  were  made. 
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assembled  at  10  a.m.  and  passed  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Bryan  for  the  platform  he  had 
prepared.  Miss  Pearl  Panner.daughterof  Dele- 
gate Panner,  then  recited  "Curfew  Shall  Not 
Ring  To-night,"  after  which  the  delegates  ex- 
changed confidences  and  autographs.  Mr. 
James  J.  Jiggitt,  of  Alaska,  made  a  rousing 
speech,  beginning  with  "We  view  with  alarm," 
and  ending  with  "We'll  rally  around  the  stand- 
ard of  that  peerless  statesman,  that  splendid  pa- 
triot, that  etc.,  etc.,  William  Jennings  Bryan." 
Lunch  was  then  partaken  of  at  die  magnificent 
residenceof  Mr.  and  Mrs.Orrand  a  delegation 
of  school  children  presented  Mr.  Bryan  with  a 


Denver,  July  9  (Special).  The  convention 
met  at  10  o'clock,  but  there  being  no  quorum 
present,  Mr.  Bryan  and  a  few  friends  selected  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  adjourned.  It  is  not  yet  known  who 
was  named  for  Vice-President,  but  he  is  said  to 
be  a  well-known  patriot  of  advanced  years  and 
threeorfour  millions  of  loose  cash. 

Of  course  this  programme  is  not  offictaL 
It  may  be  changed  !n  some  of  its  minor  par- 
ticulars, but  from  this  distance  it  seems  to 
be  the  probable  one.  We  reserve,  however, 
the  right  to  a  second  guess. 
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Politics  are  "  mighty  onsaitin,"  as  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  has  so  aptly  remarked. 
Things  may  happen  that  will  put  a  crimp 
in  this  programme  of  Joy  and  harmony. 
There  may  be  a  discord  in  the  paean  of  hap- 
piness. 

For  example,  Governor  Johnson  may 
happen  along  with  his  boom.  Johnson  un- 
doubtedly has  elements  of  great  potential 
strength.  If  all  the  Johnsons  in  die  coun- 
try support  him  he  will  have  nearly  enough 
votes  to  elect  him,  and  if  he  has  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia,  as  his  running  mate,  the 
combination  would  be  invincible.  Just 
think  of  the  Johnson  and  Smith  vote  uni- 
ting in  favor  of  a  ticket.  The  ticket  would 
get  so  many  votes  you  couldn't  count 
them.  Success  would  be  assured.  Nobody 
could  beat  them,  especially  if  James  K. 
Jones  is  again  selected  as  campaign  man- 
ager. 

And  then  there  are  other  elements  of 
uncertainty  that  may  break  up  Colonel 
Bryan's  triumphant  march  to  victory.  Sup- 
pose Alton  Parker  should  get  together  and 
ask  Mr.  Bryan  to  retire  from  the  field  in 
the  interest  of  harmony,  and  Mr.  Bryan 
should  politely  do  so.  That  would  inject 
a  new  element  in  the  Democratic  pro- 
gramme. Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  and 
Judson  Harmon,  of  Cincinnati,  would  be- 
come prominent  aspirants,  and  the  struggle 
for  the  nomination  would  he  desperately 
dignified. 


This  contingency  is  not  likely  to  happen, 
but,  for  the  rime  being,  it  furnishes  food  for 
fascinating  thought  for  the  Republican  can- 
didates. 

If  all  goes  well  we  may  expect  to  have 
all  the  preliminaries  of  the  big  fight  settled 
by  the  middle  of  July.  Both  of  the  big 
conventions  will  then  have  picked  their 
standard  bearers,  and  all  the  articles  will 
be  signed  and  witnessed. 

All  that  will  then  remain  will  be  four 
months  of  frenzied  oratory.  It  will  be  a 
fight  worth  going  miles  to  see.  Prcsiden- 
rial  campaigns  of  former  years  will  seem 
mild  in  comparison. 

The  Roosevelt  policies  will  be  on  trial 
and  you  will  be  on  the  jury.  There  will 
be  hot  words  spoken.  Those  who  oppose 
the  Roosevelt  policies  will  rear  up  and  tell 
you  about  all  the  dreadful  things  the  Presi- 
dent has  done;  how  he  has  throttled  busi- 
ness energy;  how  he  has  domineered  over 
everybody  and  how  he  has  insisted  upon 
being  the  Whole  Works.  They  will  tell 
you  that  his  crazy  assaults  on  capital  have 
frightened  investors  and  sidetracked  the 
glorious  pr<^ress  of  Prosperity.  Quite  fre- 
quently you  will  encounter  the  dissenter 
who  will  start  out  by  saying  that  "  he  thinks 
Roosevelt  means  well  and  that  he  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  and  that  he 
doesn't  question  the  honesty  of  his  motives, 
B  V  T—"  and  then  he  will  get  out  a 
sledge  hammer  and  unveil  the  secrets  of  his 
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"  I  don't  like  his  methods,"  he  will 
"  He  talks  too  much.  He  has 
preached  until  everybody  is  tired.  He 
could  have  worked  out  his  reforms  much 
more  quietly,"  The  dissenter  will  im- 
ply that  the  President  should  have  politely 
requested  the  frenzied  financiers  to  desist  in 
their  piratical  course,  instead  of  sending  for 
a  cop. 

Then  you  will  hear  from  the  Roosevelt 
side.  You  will  be  told  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  President  had  been  a  con- 
servative; if  he  had  done  nothing  to  alarm 
or  disturb  "capital." 

This  will  be  a  picture  of  graphic  elo- 
quence. 

Suppose  that  Roosevelt  has  forbidden  the 
insurance  investigation  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  weaken  the  confidence  of  foreign 
investors  in  the  integrity  of  our  great  finan- 
ciers. 

Suppose  he  had  stopped  the  action  against 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  on  the 
ground  that  such  action  would  frighten 
capital. 

Suppose  that  he  had  refrained  from  at- 


tacking corrupt  business  methods  on  the 
ground  that  such  attacks  might  disturb 
public  confidence. 

Suppose  that  he  had  refrained  from  tak- 
ing restrictive  action  against  Mr,  Harri- 
man's  plan  of  universal  railway  control  on 
the  ground  that  such  action  would  have 
been  too  radical. 

Suppose  that  he  had  restrained  corrective 
measures  against  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany on  the  ground  that  such  measures 
would  have  been  too  muth  like  a  play  to 
the  gallery. 

In  brief,  suppose  that  he  had  refrained 
from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  finan- 
cial methods  that  have  been  in  vogue  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  of  drunken  pros- 
perity. 

His  oft-repeated  pleas  for  business  hon- 
esty will  be  defended  on  the  ground  that 
his  reforms  could  not  be  wrought  unless  he 
had  public  opinion  to  back  him  up  and  that 
the  public  conscience  could  not  be  aroused 
in  any  other  way  than  by  shouting  his  mes- 
sages from  the  housetops. 

Then    the   orator   will    tell   you   what 
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would  have  happened  if  Roosevelt  had 
been  such  a  conservative. 

How  Harriman  would  control  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country ;  how  the  Standard 
Oil  interests  would  control  all  the  avail- 
able capital  of  the  country;  how  the  Heinze 
school  of  piratical  finance  would  have  pros- 
tituted banking  methods,  and  how  the  in- 
surance magnates  would  still  be  using  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  policy  holders' 
money  for  the  exploitation  of  selfish 
schemes. 

The  inevitable  result — anarchy,  and  the 
next  President,  Michael  McGuire,  the  So- 
cialist leader. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  straw  vote 
man  will  be  working  overtime.  He  will  be 
passing  the  hat  in  every  railway  train.  The 
campaign  button  man  will  be  flooding  the 
country  with  buttons  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  campaign  liar  will  be  abroad  in  full 
force.  Every  day  we  will  see  in  the  papers 
such  items  as  these : 

Akron,  Ohio,  October  29.  Mr.  James  Kno- 
block  returned  last  night  from  Washington.  He 
reports  having  a  conversation  with  a  man  who  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Mr.  Taft  had 
said  to  him  that  the  American  laboring  man  was 
no  good ;  that  he  was  making  too  much  money, 
and  that  labor  unions  should  be  dispersed  by 
federal  troops. . 

Natchez,  Miss.,  October  31.  Mr.  Ota  Jimi- 
son  reports  having  had  a  conversation  with  Chas. 
W.  Fairbanks  on  the  latter's  recent  trip  through 
the  South.    ''I  don't  believe  in  the  prohibidon 


movement,"  said  Mr.  Fairbanks.  "The  church 
people  are  all  fanarics,  and  I'd  like  to  see  a  saloon 
on  every  comer  where  a  church  now  stands." 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  October  3p.  Is  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  an  infidel  ?  That  is  the  question  Guth- 
rie is  now  discussing.  Some  say  he  is  not,  but 
Jasper  Johnson,  the  gentlemanly  hack  driver  at 
the  depot,  says  that  he  is.  Last  Saturday  when 
Speaker  Cannon  arrived  in  Guthrie  on  his  grand 
tour  of  the  West,  Mr.  Johnson  overheard  a  con- 
versarion  in  which  the  Republican  candidate  is 
alleged  to  have  said  he  was  an  infidel  and  that 
what  this  country  needs  is  a  monarchy.  He 
also  said  he  hated  the  Irish  and  the  Dutch  and 
would  drive  them  all  out  of  the  countiy  if  he  was 
elected  President. 

Way  Cross,  Ga.,  October  30.  Intense  indig- 
nation prevails  here.  Governor  Hughes  spoke 
last  night  on  the  perils  that  threaten  the  republic. 
On  his  way  to  the  hotel  he  was  overheard  to  say 
that  the  negro  and  white  children  should  go  to 
school  together  and  that  if  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent he  would  appoint  Booker  T.  Washington 
Secretary  of  State.  He  will  not  get  a  vote  in 
Georgia  on  account  of  this  alleged  remark. 

And  so  on.  There  will  be  lots  of  cam- 
paign lies  and  we  must  be  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  Don't  believe  everything  you 
read,  and  whatever  else  you  do,  don't  lose 
your  temper. 

Politics  will  be  fashionable  this  year.  It 
will  be  food  for  conversation  in  polite  so- 
dety.  In  ordinary  years  the  average  wom- 
an only  reads  certain  parts  of  the  news- 
paper.   She  knows  who  went  to  So-and-so's 
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party,  what  the  styles  are  going  to  be,  all 
the  details  in  the  latest  scandal,  how  to 
reduce  flesh,  and  how  much  mo'ney  Mrs. 
Van  Astorfeller  spent  on  her  last  ball.  But 
in  matters  political  she  has  not  kept  up. 
She  has  not  concerned  herself  in  such 
things,  and  whenever  she  dashes  into  a  po- 
litical discussion  she  is  likely  to  say  that  the 
Democrats  will  nominate  Mr.  Taft  and 
that  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Java  will  be  dreadful. 

But  this  year  she  will  be  up  to  date- 
She  will  know  Taft's  batting  average  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Yale,  and  how  Mr. 
Bryan  stands  on  the  question  of  Injunc- 
tions. Even  debutantes  will  discover  that  i 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  politics,  and  it  will 
cease  to  be  the  awfully  puzzling  thing  it 
always  has  seemed.  They  will  pause  in  the 
Barn  Dance  or  the  "  Boston "  to  dwell 
learnedly  on  the  merits  of  plank  No.  ii 
of  the  Democratic  platform. 

From  now  until  next  November,  the 
privilege  of  free  speech  in  this  country  is 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  People  who 
have  been  slow  to  realize  how  much  talk 


they  have  been  entitled  to,  are  going  to 
wake  up  to  their  opportunities.  Those  who 
have  modestly  refrained  from  settling  the 
affairs  of  state,  will  dash  in  and  take  a 
hand  in  the  job.  There  will  be  a  minimum 
import  of  ideas  and  a  maximum  export  of 
conversation. 

If  you  asL  Mr.  Elmer  Pratt,  the  gen- 
tlemanly salesman  at  the  drygoods  empo- 
rium, who  will  be  nominated,  he  will  look 
wise  and  try  to  repeat  verbatim  what  he 
thought  he  read  in  the  paper  last  week, 
about  why  Taft  is  strong  with  the  Rou- 


The  smoking  room  in  every  Pullman 
car  will  be  seething  with  the  output  of 
political  gossip.  At  every  corner  grocery 
there  will  be  more  concentrated  talk  to  the 
square  minute  than  there  has  been  since 
wheat  nearly  struck  the  two-dollar  mark. 
Horny-handed  fists  will  swat  the  top  of  the 
cracker  barrels,  and  the  queensware  on  the 
shelves  will  rattle  and  jump  every  time 
Uncle  Eph  Prute  elects  Bryan. 

There's  going  to  be  so  much  to  talk 
about  in  this  campaign  that  the  time  is  too 
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short.  It  will  take  us  till  nearly  S<.|)tcm- 
ber  to  analyze,  disembody  and  diagnose  the 
insurance  scandals  completely.  The  panic 
of  1907  will  take  all  of  September  and 
nearly  half  of  October.  And  that  will 
leave  only  about  three  weeks  to  talk  over, 
attack,  and  defend  the  Standard  Oil  fine, 
the  railway  rate  legislation,  simplified 
spelling,  the  Bellamy  Storer  embroglio, 
the  Ananias  Club,  the  Brownsville  afFair, 
the  Admiral  Brownson  controversy,  race 


we  have  the  President  and  all  his  by- 
products. No  matter  what  you  start  out  to 
discuss  you  will  be  sure  to  end  up  with 
Roosevelt, 

It  will  be  an  iron-willed  person  who  can 
limit  his  output  of  words  to  any  one  sub- 
ject without  being  switched  oil  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  President. 

If  a  man  starts  on  the  crop  failure  in 
Tcrre  del  Fuego,  he  will  wake  up  to  find 
himself  talking  about  Teddy.     If  he  starts 


"Even  debutantes  will  unJerttaad  pcliti 


suicide,  nature  faking,  successful  dishon- 
esty, unsuccessful  honesty,  the  Panama  Re- 
public, the  inheritance  tax,  the  land  frauds, 
the  increase  of  the  navy,  the  battleship 
cruise,  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference, 
the  Teddy  bear  craze,  states  rights,  and 
seventeen  other  live  issues  that  will  require 
our  attention.  The  time  is  too  short,  even 
if  we  divide  up  the  job  among  8o,000,CXX) 
willing  patriots. 

In  off-presidential  years,  we  have  had 
only  one  or  two  issues — such  as  the  tariff 
or  free  silver,  or  some  such  concrete  thing 
of  that  sort.  One  good  orator  could  settle 
any  of  them  in  two  weeks.    But  this  year 


out  to  talk  on  the  ethics  of  unsuccessful 
honesty  as  compared  to  the  annual  rainfall 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  will  uncon- 
sciously graduate  into  a  vivid  description 
of  how  President  Roosevelt  scared  a  pluto- 
crat out  of  two  years'  income,  or  how  he 
separated  an  insurance  magnate  from  some- 
body else's  money. 

The  land  will  boil  with  fervor.  Demo- 
crats will  wave  their  arms  and  get  huffy 
because  some  Republican  casts  aspersions  on 
the  candidate  for  supervisor  down  in  Way 
Cross,  Georgia.  The  Stand -Patter  will 
fire  thunderous  volleys  at  the  Square 
Dealer,  and  the  Square  Dealer  will  swat 
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the  Stand-Patter.  In  the  dust  and  turmoil 
you  won't  be  able  to  tell  a  fact  from  a 
fiction. 

But  there  will  be  sad  moments  from 
time  to  time. 

Along  about  convention  time  we  shall 
have  to  dofF  our  hats  in  reverence  and  pay 
our  last  sad  respects  to  several  favorite 
sons'  booms.  A  few  state  delegates  will 
vote  tentatively  for  their  favorite  sons  and 
then  make  a  flying  leap  for  the  band  wi^on. 


Booms  will  soar  aloft  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  collapse  with  a  sickening  pop,  and  the 
air  will  be  full  of  delegates  parachuting 
into  the  aforesaid  band  wagon.  It  will  be 
a  thrilling  sight. 

In  the  din  and  confusion  somebody  will 
be  nominated.  And  along  about  March, 
1909,  a  period  of  dullness  and  quiet  will 
settle  over  the  country.  It  will  seem  like 
an  anti-climax.  Every  day  will  be  Sunday 
when  Theodore  retires. 


"The  ruth  far  the  Band  Wagon" 


THE    LAST    DUCHESS    OF    BELGARDE 


By   molly    ELLIOT   SEAWELL 


PART   FIRST 

N  the  great,  green  old  gar- 
den of  Madame,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Floramour,  sat 
her  granddaughter,  little 
Mademoiselle  Trimou- 
sette,  wondering  when 
she  was  to  be  married 
and  to  whom.  Such  an  enterprise  was 
afoot,  and  even  then  being  arranged,  but 
nobody,  so  far,  had  condescended  to  give 
Trimousette  any  of  the  particulars.  She 
was  stitching  demurely  at  her  tambour 
frame,  while  in  her  lap  lay  an  open  voliune 
of  Ronsard.  Every  now  and  then  her  rosy 
lips  murmured  the  delicious  verses  of  the 
poet.  A  very  pale,  quiet  little  person  was 
Mademoiselle  Trimousette,  with  a  pair  of 
tragic  black  eyes,  and  something  in  her  air 
so  soft,  so  pensive,  so  appealing,  that  it 
almost  made  up  for  the  beauty  she  lacked. 
Although  the  only  granddaughter  of  the 
rich,  the  highly  born  and  the  redoubtable 
Countess  of  Floramour,  little  Trimousette 
was  the  very  soul  of  humility,  and  in  her 
linen  gown  and  straw  hat  might  have 
passed  for  a  shepherdess  of  Arcady. 

A  clump  of  gnarled  and  twisted  rose 
trees  made  a  niche  for  her  small  white 
figure  on  the  garden  bench.  To  one  side 
was  the  yew  alley,  where  the  clipped  hedge 
met  overhead,  making  the  alley  dark  even 
in  the  May  noontime.  Before  Trimou- 
sette stood,  in  a  little  open  space,  a  cracked 
sundial,  on  which  could  still  be  made  out 
in  worn  letters  the  legend 

Uomhre  fasse^  et  repasse. 
Sans  repasser,  Vhomme  passe. 


This  sounded  very  sad  to  little  sixteen- 
year-old  Trimousette;  shadows  passed  and 
repassed;  but  men,  passing  once,  passed 
forever.  She  sighed,  and  then  her  young 
heart  turned  away  to  sweeter,  brighter 
things  as  she  again  took  up  her  tambour 
frame.  She  knew  the  motto  on  the  sun- 
dial well,  did  little  Trimousette,  but  it 
always  made  her  sad,  from  the  time  she 
first  spelled  it  out  in  her  childish  days. 
However,  her  heart  refused  to  give  it 
more  than  one  little  sigh  to-day,  as  she 
turned  again  to  her  embroidery  and  to  her 
love  dream.  If  only  she  were  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Duke  of  Belgarde — that  splen- 
did, daredevil  duke,  whom  she  had  once 
seen  face  to  face,  and  to  whom  she  had 
yielded  her  innocent  heart  and  all  her 
glowing  imagination!  Her  grandmother, 
the  old  countess,  who  was  frightfully 
pious,  probably  would  not  let  her  marry 
the  duke,  not  even  if  he  asked  her.  But 
Trimousette  believed  firmly  that  all  the 
wild  duke  needed  to  make  him  a  model 
of  propriety  was  a  little  tender  remon- 
strance and  perhaps  a  kiss  or  two.  Here 
Trimousette  held  her  embroidery  frame  up 
to  her  eyes  to  hide  the  hot  blushes  that 
leaped  into  her  pale  cheeks. 

Presently  came  striding  along  the  gar- 
den path  the  fierce  old  Countess  of  Flora- 
mour, as  tall  as  a  bean  pole,  and  with  a 
voice  like  an  auctioneer. 

"  It  is  all  arranged,"  she  said  to  little 
Trimousette,  "  and  you  are  to  be  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Belgarde." 

The  blood  dropped  out  of  Trimousette's 
face,  like  water  dashed  from  a  vase.  She 
had  risen  when  she  saw  the  old  countess 
approaching.      Everybody   rose   when   the 
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old  countess  approached,  for  she  was  a 
martinet  to  the  backbone.  The  volume  of 
Ronsard  fell  out  of  Trimousette's  lap,  and 
Madame  de  Floramour  pounced  upon  it. 

"  Reading  poetry  indeed!  "  she  cried,  in- 
dignantly. "  Precious  little  use  will  you 
find  for  poetry  when  you  are  a  duchess. 
You  will  be  visiting  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  until  you  can  hardly  stand  upon 
your  legs,  and  receiving  visits  until  your 
head  swims,  or  going  to  balls  and  routs 
when  you  should  be  in  bed,  and  trailing 
after  Their  Majesties  until  you  are  ready 
to  drop,  and  racking  your  brain  for  com- 
pliments to  frowsy  old  women  and  dod- 
dering old  men,  and  doing  everything  you 
don't  want  to  do, — that's  being  a  duchess. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a 
duchess." 

Dark-eyed  Trimousette  scarcely  heard 
anything  of  this,  her  ear  had  caught  only 
the  words — ^the  Duke  of  Belgarde,  and  she 
was  dazzled  and  stunned  with  the  splen- 
did vision  that  rose  before  her  like  magic 
at  the  speaking  of  the  winged  words. 
Nevertheless,  she  managed  to  gasp  out: 

"  And  when  am  I  to  be  married,  grand- 


mamma r 
« 


?" 


When  you  see  my  coach  with  six 
horses  drive  into  the  courtyard,  miss — 
then  you  are  to  be  married,  and  not  be- 
fore." 

With  this  the  old  countess  stalked  off, 
and  Trimousette  fell  into  a  rapturous 
dream,  her  head  resting  upon  her  hand. 
So  motionless  was  she  that  a  pair  of  blue 
birds,  still  in  their  honeymoon,  cooed  and 
chirped  almost  at  her  feet.  The  world 
held  but  one  object  for  Trimousette  at 
that  moment— the  Duke  of  Belgarde.  She 
knew  his  first  name — Femand — and  her 
lips  involuntarily  moved  as  if  speaking  it. 
A  heavenly  glow  seemed  to  envelop  the  old 
garden,  the  sundial  with  its  melancholy 
motto,  the  dark  yew  walk,  bathing  them 
in  a  golden  glory.  Before  her  dreamy  eyes 
returned  the  vision  of  the  day  she  had 
seen  the  Duke  of  Belgarde,  and  had  laid 
her  innocent  trembling  heart  at  his  feet, 
just  as  a  subject  bows  before  his  king, 
without  waiting  to  be  told.  It  was  just 
a  year  before  on  a  May  day,  and  it  was 
close  by  the  Tuileries  gardens.  Madame 
de  Floramour's  great  coach  was  drawn  up, 
waiting  to  see  King  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
and  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  pass  to  some 


great  ceremony  at  Notre  Dame.  The 
duke  in  a  gprgeous  riding  dress,  and  su- 
perbly horsed,  was  among  the  courtiers, 
and  on  seeing  a  certain  beautiful  lady, 
Madame  de  Valengay,  he  dismounted,  and 
stood  uncovered  talking  with  her,  the  sun 
gleaming  upon  his  powdered  hair,  and 
making  his  sword  hilt  shine  as  a  single 
jewel.  How  well  Trimousette  remem- 
bered Madame  de  Valengay's  splendid 
blonde  beauty!  She  seemed,  in  her  pale 
violet  satin  robe  that  matched  the  color  of 
her  eyes,  a  part  of  the  pageant  of  earth 
and  sky  that  day.  At  the  first  sight  of 
her  a  sudden,  sharp,  jealous  pain  rent 
Trimousette's  little  heart.  Instantly  she 
realized  that  she  was  small  and  pale,  and 
her  gown  was  dull  in  color.  The  duke 
scarcely  saw  her,  as  he  left  Madame  de 
Valengay's  side  long  enough  to  speak  to 
the  old  countess.  Trimousette,  making 
herself  as  sma^  as  possible  in  the  comer 
of  the  coach,  was,  as  usual,  completely 
swamped  by  Madame  de  Floramour's 
enormous  hoop,  tremendous  hat  and  feath- 
ers, and  voluminous  fan.  The  old  lady, 
who  had  a  fierce  virtue  which  she  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  cram  down  the 
throat  of  the  king  himself,  was  lecturing 
the  duke  upon  the  sin  of  gaming,  to  which 
he  was  addicted,  along  with  several  other 
mortal  sins.  He  listened  with  laughing, 
impenitent  eyes,  and  grinning  delightfully, 
swore  he  would  make  public  confession  of 
his  sins  and  lead  a  life  thereafter  as  inno- 
cent as  that  of  the  daisies  of  the  field.  Be- 
hind him,  while  he  was  talking,  shone  the 
lovely,  fair  face  of  Madame  de  Valengay, 
all  dimpling  with  smiles. 

Not  the  least  notice  did  the  duke  take 
of  little  Trimousette  until,  the  old  coun- 
tess preparing  to  alight  and  walk  about 
while  waiting  for  Their  Majesties,  Trim- 
ousette stepped  timidly  out  of  the  coach 
after  her.  One  vagrant  glance  of  the 
duke's  fell  upon  Trimousette's  little,  little 
feet,  encased  in  beautiful  red-heeled  shoes, 
and  as  he  turned  away  with  a  low  bow 
and  a  sweep  of  his  hat,  Trimousette's 
quick  ear  heard  him  say  to  a  companion 
standing  by,  "  What  charming  little 
feet!" 

From  that  day  Trimousette's  innocent 
head  had  been  full  of  this  adorable,  impu- 
dent scapegrace  of  a  duke.  She  did  not, 
like  older  and  wiser  women,   try  to  put 
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him  out  of  her  mind,  but  cherished  her 
idol,  as  young  things  will;  only,  he  seemed 
too  far  above  her  and  beyond  her.  And 
the  beautiful  Madame  de  Valengay  was 
certainly  better  suited  to  so  splendid  a 
being  as  the  Duke  of  Belgarde,  than  a 
small  creature  like  herself,  so  Trimousette 
thought.  But  she  had  not  read  the  story 
of  Cinderella  for  nothing — and  small  feet 
had  carried  the  day  in  that  case  over 
beauty  in  all  its  pride. 

The  duke  divided  the  empire  of  Trim- 
ousette's  soul  with  her  brother.  Count 
Victor  of  Floramour,  who  was  an  edition 
in  small  of  the  Duke  of  Belgarde,  whom 
he  ardently  admired  and  earnestly  copied, 
especially  in  his  debts.  Count  Victor  had 
succeeded  in .  piling  up  quite  a  respectable 
niunber  of  obligations,  but  unlike  the 
Duke  of  Belgarde,  who  feared  nobody, 
Victor  was  in  mortal  terror  of  his  grand- 
mother, the  old  countess,  who  held  the 
reins  tight  on  him,  and  gave  him  about 
enough  allowance  to  keep  him  in  silk 
stockings.  Being  an  officer  of  the  Queen's 
Musketeers,  Victor  had  a  great  many  op- 
portunities to  spend  money  which  he  al- 
leged was  a  solemn  duty  he  owed  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  Trim- 
ousette believed  this,  but  the  old  countess 
scoffed  at  it.  Trimousette  had  deter- 
mined, if  she  made  a  rich  marriage,  she 
would  ask  her  husband  to  pay  Victor's 
debts,  even  if  they  were  so  much  as  a  thou- 
sand louis  d'ors — and  now — ah,  sweet  de- 
light! She  was  to  be  married  to  the  finest, 
the  most  beautiful  duke  in  the  world,  who 
no  doubt  was  as  rich  as  he  was  grand. 
The  thought  of  Madame  de  Valengay  dis- 
turbed her  a  little,  but  she  believed  if  she 
was  very  sweet  and  loving  with  the  duke, 
and  sang  him  pretty  little  songs,  and 
always  wore  enchanting  red-heeled  shoes, 
he  would  soon  forget  Madame  de  Valen- 
gay. 

The  duke  had  more  than  one  splendid 
chateau,  but  Trimousette  had  heard  of  the 
little  old  Castle  of  Boury,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  where  the  duke  was  born. 
Thither,  Trimousette  decided  they  would 
go  directly  they  were  married;  for,  of 
course,  the  duke— or  Fernand  as  Trimou- 
sette already  called  him  in  her  thoughts — 
would  ask  her  where  she  wished  to  go.  In 
her  day  dream  she  saw  the  place — an  old 
stone    fortalice,    perched    on    the    brown 


Breton  rocks,  with  a  garden  of  hardy  shrubs 
and  flowers,  straying  almost  to  the  cliff, 
and  seagulls  clanging  overhead  in  the  soft 
blue  air.  There  would  Trimousette  and 
her  duke  live  like  Their  Majesties  at  the 
Little  Trianon,  where  the  Count  d'Artois 
milked  the  cow,  and  Queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette herself  skimmed  the  cream  from  the 
milk  pails.  The  queen,  too,  always  wore  a 
linen  gown  and  a  straw  hat  when  she  was 
at  the  Little  Trianon,  and  Trimousette 
would  dress  in  the  same  way  at  Boury. 

While  all  these  idle,  sweet  fancies 
floated  through  her  mind,  like  white  but- 
terflies dancing  in  the  sun,  she  glanced  up 
and  saw  Victor  coming  toward  her.  Vic- 
tor did  not  march  across  the  flower  beds 
like  the  old  countess,  but  slunk  along 
through  the  yew  alley,  in  the  dull  green 
light  that  brooded  upon  it  even  at  noon- 
tide. He  was  like  Trimousette,  only  ten 
times  handsomer,  and  gave  indications  of 
having  seen  a  good  deal  of  life.  Plainly 
he  had  been  up  all  night.  He  was  un- 
shaven, his  hat  had  lost  its  jaunty  cock, 
his  waistcoat  was  wine-stained,  and  the 
lace  on  his  sleeves  had  been  badly  dam- 
aged in  a  romp  with  some  very  gay  ladies 
about  four  o'clock  that  morning. 

He  beckoned  to  Trimousette,  and  she 
rose  and  went  into  the  cool,  dark  alley 
with  him  where  they  were  quite  secure 
from  observation.  Victor,  taking  Trimou- 
sette's  hand,  kissed  it  gallantly. 

"  So  you  want  to  be  a  duchess,  my  little 
sister,"  he  saidf,  laughing,  yet  kindly.  "  I 
hope  you  will  be  happy,  but  don't  get  any 
nonsense  in  your  romantic  head  about  you 
and  Belgarde  living  like  a  pair  of  blue 
pigeons  in  an  almond  tree.  Belgarde  is  a 
gay  dog  if  ever  I  saw  one.  We  were  to- 
gether last  night  and  look."  Victor  showed 
his  tattered  ruffles  and  battered  hat,  and 
touched  his  unshaven  chin.  "  We  went  to 
a  little  supper  together  which  begun  at 
midnight,  and  is  just  over  now  within  the 
hour." 

Trimousette  firmly  believed  that  she 
would  be  able  to  cure  her  duke  of  his  taste 
for  such  suppers,  but  she  was  too  timid  to 
put  her  belief  in  words.  She  said,  how- 
ever, after  a  blushing  pause: 

"  One  thing  I  mean  to  ask  the  duke  as 
soon  as  we  are  married,  and  that  is  for 
some  money  to  pay  your  debts,  dear  Vic- 
tor." 
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At  that  Victor  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  laughed  until  he  cried. 

''  You  are  as  innocent  as  the  birds  upon 
the  bushes,  my  little  duchess/'  he  said. 
"  Belgarde  pay  my  debts  1  He  cannot  pay 
his  own." 

"  But  yours  cannot  be  so  very  large," 
urged  Trimousette,  earnestly.  "  If  it  were 
even  as  much  as  a  thousand  louis  d'ors,  I 
should  ask  the  duke  to  give  it  to  me,  and  if 
he  loved  me " 

She  paused  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
Victor  stopped  laughing  and  looked  at  her 
with  pity.  What  an  innocent^  affection- 
ate, guileless  child  she  was,  and  what  a 
lesson  lay  before  her! 

*'  My  debts  amount  to  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  thousand  louis  d'ors,"  he  responded, 
smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at  Trimousette's 
simplicity.  "  You  will  have  a  good  many 
thousands  of  louis  d'ors  at  your  command, 
my  little  duchess,  but  you  will  need  them 
all  yourself;  for  Belgarde  will  have  his 
wife  finely  dressed,  and  your  hotel  and 
equipages  must  be  suitable  to  your  rank." 

**  I  shall  always  be  able  to  spare  a  little 
for  you,  Victor,"  answered  Trimousette, 
looking  at  him  with  adoring  eyes. 

"  Belgarde  will  not  mind  the  money ;  he 
is  a  free-handed,  generous  fellow,  as  brave 
as  my  sword.  But  you  must  not  try  to 
domesticate  him,  you  must  become  gay  like 
himself.  Belgarde  told  me  on  our  way 
home  just  now  that  everything  had  been 
arranged,  and  that  he  meant  to  treat  you 
well.  I  answered,  if  he  did  not,  I  would 
run  him  through  the  body;  and  so  I  will." 

At  which  Trimousette  was  frightened 
half  to  death,  and  replied: 

"  Then  if  he  treats  me  ill,  I  will  never 
let  you  know  anything  about  it." 

Never  was  a  bride  less  burdened  with 
the  details  of  her  marriage  than  was 
Mademoiselle  Trimousette.  Her  grand- 
mother arranged  the  settlements,  provided 
the  trousseau,  and  did  not  even  let  Trim- 
ousette see  the  marriage  presents,  which 
the  duke  sent  in  a  couple  of  large  hampers, 
until  the  day  before  the  wedding. 

The  duke  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  see 
his  little  bride  in  advance  of  the  formal 
betrothal,  which  took  place  the  week  after 
Trimousette  had  sat  and  stitched  by  the 
old  sundial  in  the  garden.  The  betrothal 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  grandest  of  all 
of  the  grand  saloons  in  the  hotel  of  Ma- 


dame de  Floramour.  It  was  very  splendid, 
and  the  bride  herself,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  was  expensively  dressed  and  wore 
jewels.  When  she  entered  the  grand  sa- 
loon on  Victor's  arm,  her  eyes  were  down- 
cast, and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  under  some 
enchanting  spell.  She  saw  nothing  but  her 
adorable  duke,  with  his  laughing  eyes,  and 
dashing  figure  and  slim,  sinewy  hands  over 
which  fell  lace  ruffles. 

The  duke  glanced  at  his  bride  with 
good-humored  indifference  She  was  too 
young,  too  unformed  to  reveal  what  she 
might  yet  become,  but  she  looked  so  gen- 
tle, so  unresisting,  that  she  appeared  to  be 
a  very  suitable  duchess  for  a  duke  who 
took  his  pleasure  wherever  he  found  it. 
The  only  thing  he  noticed  especially  about 
her  were  her  dainty  feet,  in  little  white 
satin  shoes,  and  her  black  eyes,  hidden 
under  her  downcast  lids.  He  recognized 
the  melancholy  glory  of  her  eyes,  but 
thought  them  too  tragic  for  everyday  use. 
He  much  preferred  Madame  de  Va- 
lengay's  blue  orbs,  languid,  yet  sparkling. 
That  charming  lady  was  present,  and  ap- 
peared in  no  wise  chagrined.  Shortly 
before  the  wedding  she  had  suggested  to 
the  duke  that  she  should  put  the  Count  de 
Valengay  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  make 
a  vacancy  in  his  shoes  for  the  duke ;  he  was 
always  ailing,  and  could  easily  be  made  a 
little  more  so.  The  duke  declined  the' 
proposition,  as  every  other  man  has  done 
to  whom  it  has  been  made  since  the  dawn 
of  time.  But  he  had  assured  Madame  de 
Valengay  that  neither  a  husband  nor  a  wife 
counted  in  an  all-consuming  passion  such 
as  theirs,  and  she  believed  him.  The  new 
duchess  pleased  her  quite  as  much  as  she 
pleased  the  duke.  Surely,  that  small,  tim- 
id, almost  voiceless  creature  ought  not 
and  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  two 
determined  lovers  like  the  Duke  of  Bel- 
garde and  Madame  de  Valen^ay. 

Few  persons  present  took  any  more  notice 
of  the  young  bride  than  did  the  prospec- 
tive bridegroom.  The  betrothal  ceremony 
was  soon  over  and  then  a  great  din- 
ner was  served,  at  which  the  future  Duch- 
ess of  Belgarde  sat  next  the  duke  at  table. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  merry  faces,  the  cheer- 
ful noise  and  commotion  of  a  betrothal 
dinner,  the  h'ghts  and  the  flowers,  Trim- 
ousette saw  only  the  duke's  handsome, 
laughing,  careless  face  and  heard  only  his 
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ringing  voice.  She  was  so  quiet  and  still 
during  it  all  that  it  touched  the  duke  a 
little,  although  he  had  frankly  determined 
in  advance  he  w^ould  not  trouble  himself 
very  much  about  his  future  duchess.  He 
was  impelled,  however,  by  a  certain  care- 
less kindness,  to  pay  her  a  few  small  com- 
pliments. The  blood  rushed  to  Trimou- 
sette's  face  and  she  raised  her  black  eyes 
to  his  with  an  expression  of  love,  at  once 
desperate  and  shy,  so  that  the  duke  pri- 
vately resolved  not  to  encourage  her  to  fall 
in  love  with  him  any  more  than  she  was 
already.  Nothing  is  more  inconvenient, 
thought  the  duke,  than  a  wife  who  is  in 
love  with  her  husband,  except  perhaps  a 
husband  who  is  in  love  with  his  wife. 

The  next  night  the  wedding  was  cele- 
brated. First  there  was  a  great  supper 
and  ball  preceding  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  at  midnight,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  at  Notre  Dame.  It 
was  a  very  grand  wedding  indeed.  The 
king  and  queen  were  represented,  and  half 
the  old  nobility  of  France  was  present.  In 
fact,  there  was  so  much  of  rank  and 
grandeur  that  the  bride  was  as  nearly  in- 
significant as  a  bride  could  well  be.  Her 
costume  was  very  gorgeous,  she  blazed 
with  jewels  which  came  from  she  knew 
not  where,  and  she  was  attended  by  six 
young  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before.  Trimousettc's 
eyes  timidly  traveled  over  the  magnificent 
suites  of  saloons,  some  devoted  to  cards, 
others  to  dancing  where  an  orchestra  of 
twenty-four  violins  played,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  orchestra  of  Louis  the  Four^ 
teenth,  at  whose  court  Madame  de  Flora- 
mour  had  been  a  shining  light.  In  another 
huge  saloon  a  splendid  supper  was  served 
by  a  hundred  liveried  lackeys,  wearing 
wedding  favors. 

But  the  only  familiar  faces  the  little 
bride  saw  were  her  brother  Victor*s, 
and  her  grandmother's  iron  countenance, 
grimly  resplendent  under  a  towering  head- 
dress of  red  feathers.  Yes,  there  was 
another  face  she  knew  well,  though  she 
had  seen  it  but  twice,  the  lovely  rosy- 
lipped  Madame  de  Valengay.  Trimou- 
^sette,  for  all  her  outward  timidity,  had  a 
shy  and  silent  courage,  which  appeared 
when  least  expected.  She  did  not  really 
fear  Madame  de  Valengay,  with  all  her 
wit  and  beauty,  for  love  is  the  universal 


conqueror.  So  thought  simple  Trimou- 
sette.  The  duke  was  quite  civil  to  his 
bride,  and  she  mistook  his  civility  for  the 
beginnings  of  love  and  thought  him  more 
adorable  than  ever. 

Half  an  hour  before  midnight,  a  great 
string  of  coaches,  with  running  footmen 
carrying  torches,  started  for  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  where  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  with  the  assistance  of  a  whole  batch 
of  cardinals,  was  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  night,  radiant  and  rose- 
scented,  was  the  loveliest  of  June  nights. 
The  crowds  along  the  streets  hustled  and 
pushed  one  another  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
young  bride.  All  agreed  that  she  was  not 
half  handsome  enough  for  the  beautiful, 
superb  Duke  of  Belgarde,  and  such,  in- 
deed, was  the  bride's  own  opinion.  The 
duke  was  in  great  spirits.  The  more  he 
saw  of  his  bride,  the  better  she  seemed 
suited  to  him.  She  was  certainly  the 
meekest,  most  inoffensive  creature  on  earth, 
and  if  only  she  would  not  insist  on  mak- 
ing love  to  him,  it  would  be  an  ideal 
marriage — for  the  Duke  of  Belgarde.  He 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  not 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  Madame  de 
Valengay,  when  that  spirited  and  fascinat- 
ing lady  had  offered  to  put  her  husband 
out  of  the  way  to  please  the  duke. 

The  wedding  train,  as  it  swept  up  the 
great  aisle  of  Notre  Dame,  blazed  with 
splendor.  In  it  was  the  Count  d'Artois, 
who  not  only  milked  the  cow  charmingly, 
but  danced  adorably  on  the  tight  rope. 
The  main  altar,  with  its  thousands  of  can- 
dles, sparkled  like  a  single  jewel.  The 
huge  organ  thundered  under  the  echoing 
arches,  and  the  great  bells  in  the  towers 
clashed  out  joyfully  their  wedding  music 
to  the  quiet  stars  in  the  heavens.  The 
melody,  the  beauty,  the  glory  of  it  all 
found  an  echo  in  the  tender,  simple  heart 
of  the  new  Duchess  of  Belgarde. 

Instead  of  a  honeymoon  at  Boury,  the 
old  Breton  castle  on  the  cliffs,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Belgarde  had  a  racketing 
time  at  the  Chateau  de  Belgarde,  a  great 
palace  of  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Versailles.  There  was  incessant  dancing, 
dining  and  merry-making  for  three  whole 
weeks,  and  the  meek,  silent  little  bride 
grew  so  tired  she  could  scarcely  stand 
upon   her  pretty   feet.     Madame   de  Va- 
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lengay  was  much  in  evidence,  and  was  eas- 
ily the  loveliest  of  all  the  lovely  women 
at  the  Chateau  de  Belgarde.  A  vague 
uneasiness  came  into  the  heart  of  the  lit- 
tle duchess  whenever  she  saw  this  beau- 
tiful blue-eyed  creature  always  radiantly 
dressed.  Trimousette,  however,  still  be- 
lieved that  she  could  soon  make  her  duke 
fall  as  deeply  in  love  with  herself  as  she 
was,  irretrievably,  in  love  with  him.  He 
was  certainly  kind  to  her,  so  thought 
Trimousette  with  deep  delight  in  her  in- 
nocent heart ;  she  did  not  observe  a  certain 
carelessness  in  the  duke's  kindness  to  her, 
not  unlike  his  kindness  to  his  faithful 
hound,  Diane,  who  had  broken  both  her 
forelegs  in  his  service,  and  though  unable 
to  hunt,  limped  about  after  him  with  the 
desperate  devotion  of  that  most  sentimen- 
tal of  all  creatures  except  a  woman — a 
dog.  The  duke  did,  indeed,  show  a  sort 
of  protective  instinct  toward  his  silent,  shy, 
black-eyed  young  wife,  and  she  noticed 
that  Madame  de  Valengay  was  more  civil 
to  her  when  the  duke  was  by  than  when 
he  was  not,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Duchess  of  Belgarde  was  shame- 
fully bullied  in  her  own  house  from  the 
day  of  her  marriage  by  Madame  de  Va- 
lengay.  Trimousette  bore  it  with  the 
quiet,  wordless  courage  which  enabled  her 
to  bear  many  things  in  silence,  and  she 
continued  to  mistake  her  husband's  casual 
good  will  for  the  beginnings  of  love  in  its 
infancy.  One  day,  less  than  a  month  after 
her  marriage,  came  the  awakening.  The 
duchess  saw  a  jeweler  from  Paris  at  the 
door  of  the  duke's  room.  The  duke  was 
holding  in  his  hand  a  blue,  heart-shaped 
locket  with  diamonds  in  it. 

"  I  will  take  this,"  he  said,  "  for  one 
hundred  louis." 

He  did  not  see  his  duchess  who  was 
passing  a  little  to  the  back  of  him.  A  pal- 
pitating joy  shot  through  Trimousette's 
heart.  What  were  all  the  jewels  and  laces 
and  furs  and  silks  in  her  marriage  pres- 
ents from  the  duke  compared  to  that 
charming  little  jeweled  heart,  which  he 
was  choosing  for  her!  The  duke  thrust 
the  trinket  in  his  breast,  dismissed  the  man, 
and  then  turning,  for  the  first  time  saw 
his  duchess  walking  along  the  broad, 
bright  corridor,  flooded  with  the  glow  of 
the  summer  morning.  He  overtook  her, 
and  uttered  some  little  phrase  of  compli- 


ment. He  thought  her  a  good,  harmless 
little  thing,  and  if  she  would  only  give 
over  that  habit  of  blushing  furiously  every 
time  he  spoke  to  her,  and  looking  at  him 
with  sidelong,  adoring  glances,  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  her.  In 
all  honesty,  he  preferred  her  as  his  wife 
a  million  times  more  than  Madame  de 
Valengay,  whom  he  could  have  married,  if 
only  he  had  agreed  to  have  the  present  in- 
cumbent put  out  of  the  way.  A  submis- 
sive person  was  what  the  duke  particularly 
desired  for  a  wife,  and  he  had  gpt  one. 

The  little  duchess's  heart  beat  so  with 
joy  that  she  was  almost  suffocated,  and 
could  only  say  "  Yes "  and  "  No  "  when 
the  duke  talked  to  her.  He  was  obliged 
to  admit,  however,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
this,  as  they  passed  through  the  long,  sun- 
lit corridor  out  upon  the  gay  terrace,  that 
his  bride  had  not  much  conversational 
power.  And  standing  on  the  terrace,  sur- 
rounded by  gentlemen,  was  Madame  de 
Valengay,  entertaining  them  all  with  the 
most  amusing  badinage  in  the  world.  She 
seemed  to  embody  the  very  spirit  of  the 
rosy  morn  with  her  shining  eyes,  her  ring- 
ing voice,  her  gown  of  a  jocund  yellow. 

Nevertheless,  for  Trimousette  this  tri- 
fling attention  of  the  duke  toward  her 
filled  her  soul  with  rapture.  There  was 
a  great  ball  that  night  at  the  chateau,  and 
she  dressed  herself  for  it  with  gayety  of 
heart  in  a  very  unbecoming  gown  selected 
for  her  by  her  fierce  old  grandmother. 
Her  innocent,  hidden  hope  and  pleasure 
lasted  until  she  entered  the  ballroom  to 
receive  her  guests.  There,  amid  the  jew- 
els sparkling  upon  Madame  de  Valengay's 
breast,  lay  the  little  blue  enameled  heart. 

Something  as,  near  resentment  as  Trim- 
ousette's gentle  heart  could  feel  stirred 
within  her,  and  her  dark  eyes  grew  som- 
ber. She  had  a  sudden  illumination. 
Never  more  would  she  mistake  the  duke's 
careless  kindness  for  the  beginnings  of 
love.  But  with  the  illumination  of  her 
mind  rose  up  that  latent,  silent,  wordless 
courage  which  enabled  her  to  bear  almost 
unbearable  things  without  one  sign  of 
pain.  She  was  but  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
this  injured  wife,  this  insulted  duchess;* 
she  knew  nothing  of  retaliation,  she  only 
knew  how  to  suffer  silently  and  with  dig- 
nity. No  one,  not  even  her  brother  Vic- 
tor, should  know*  of  the  cruel  affront  put 
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upon  her  in  the  first  month  of  her  mar- 
riage. She  forced  herself  to  talk  and  even 
to  smile,  and  Victor,  who  was  afraid  that 
Trimousette  would  never  look  or  speak  or 
walk  or  act  as  a  great  duchess  should,  be- 
gan to  have  some  hopes  of  her. 

The  gayety  and  racketing  went  on  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  at  one  place  or  another 
—  the  Chateau  de  Belgarde,  other  cha- 
teaux, Paris  and  Versailles.  Trimousette 
saw  Madame  de  Valengay  oftener  than 
any  other  woman  of  her  acquaintance. 
Madame  de  Valengay  was  fairly  polite, 
but  in  her  eyes  and  smile  lurked  a  kind 
of  insolence  which  the  still,  sifent  young 
duchess  understood  quite  well,  but  of 
which  she  made  not  the  slightest  sign. 
She  had  no  more  liberty  and  not  much 
more  money  as  Duchess  of  Belgarde  than 
when  she  lived  in  her  grandmother's  house 
as  a  little  demoiselle.  There  was  much  to 
buy  and  to  give,  and  besides,  ever  since 
King  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  called  the 
States  General  together,  the  peasants  had 
refused  to  pay  their  rents  and  even  their 
taxes,  and  the  work  people  demanded  their 
money  with  threats  and  curses.  So  far 
from  having  a  thousand  louis  d'ors  with 
which  to  pay  Victor's  debts,  the  poor  little 
duchess  had  only  managed,  by  skimping  and 
saving  in  her  own  personal  expenses,  to 
scrape  together  three, hundred  louis — ^and 
it  was  so  little  she  was  ashamed  to  offer  it 
to  Victor. 

A  year  after  her  marriage  Trimousette 
disappointed  and  offended  the  duke  very 
much  by  presenting  him  with  a  daughter. 
A  son  would  have  been  welcomed;  but  a 
girl — ^well,  the  poor  little  thing,  as  if 
knowing  she  was  not  wanted  by  anyone 
except  her  young  mother,  soon  wailed  her 
life  away.  Trimousette  grieved  as  one 
whose  heart  was  broken,  and  wore  nothing 
but  black.  This  still  more  annoyed  the 
duke,  but  on  this  point  alone  Trimousette 
showed  a  slight  obstinacy.  The  duke 
wished  her  to  go  about,  to  visit  Versailles, 
to  be  seen  at  the  theater.  The  young 
duchess  humbly  obeyed  these  instructions, 
but  not  in  the  spirit  the  duke  desired. 
Trimousette's  heart,  poor  lonely  captive, 
beat  against  its  prison  bars,  and  made  its 
melancholy  cry  a  little  heard;  then  grew 
silent. 

She  led  a  life  singularly  lonely  for  a 
great  lady  who  received  twice  in  the  week. 


and  who  went  to  a  ball  nearly  every  night. 
Her  grandmother  thought  she  had  done 
enough  in  marrying  Trimousette  off  to 
one  of  the  greatest  dukes  in  France,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  sermons,  taking  no  more 
thought  of  her  granddaughter.  Victor 
had  his  own  amusements,  as  became  an 
officer  of  the  Queen's  Musketeers  and  a 
gay  dog.  Only  the  poor,  broken-legged 
hound  Diane  seemed  to  seek  Trimou- 
sette's company,  and  together  the  two 
creatures  who  loved  the  duke  listened  for 
his  footsteps,  and  hung  timidly  upon  his 
words. 

But  there  was  so  great  a  noise  of  other 
things  in  Paris  that  private  woes  were  not 
much  heeded.  It  was  impossible  for  a  lady 
to  walk  without  molestation  upon  the 
streets  full  of  turbulent  people,  and  actu- 
ally dangerous  to  drive  about  in  ducal 
coaches.  The  pavements  were  thronged 
with  hungry  creatures,  both  men  and 
women,  with  menacing  eyes,  and  threat- 
ening, yelling  voices,  who  had  been  known 
to  scream  and  flout  ladies  in  their  car-" 
riages,  and  to  drag  gentlemen  from  their 
horses  and  maltreat  them.  Once  Madame 
de  Valen^ay,  seeing  Trimousette  prepar- 
ing to  go*  forth  somewhat  unwillingly  in 
her  coach,  hinted  that  perhaps  the  duchess 
was  afraid. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  madame,"  answered 
Trimousette,  quietly.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
join  me  in  my  coach,  and  drive  with  me 
to  the  Palais  Royal." 

Madame  de  Valengay  was  so  stunned 
by  this  proposal  that  she  accepted  it,  the 
duke  standing  by  and  wondering  if  his 
taciturn  young  duchess  had  not  lost  her 
wits. 

The  two  ladies  were  assisted  into  the 
coach,  which  set  off  toward  the  Palais 
Royal.  It  was  about  seven  in  the  evening 
when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over  and 
the  streets  were  fullest  of  those  ragged, 
starving  creatures  who  had  found  voice  at 
last,  and  shouted  out  the  story  of  their 
rags,  their  hunger,  their  misery,  and  their 
determination  to  punish  somebody  for  it. 
The  splendid  coach  and  six  of  the  Duchess 
of  Belgarde  was  like  showing  a  red  rag  to 
a  bull.  The  mob  surrounded  it,  hooting 
and  screaming,  and  wrenched  the  whips 
from  the  hands  of  the  coachmen  and  pos- 
tilions, and  the  canes  from  the  three  foot- 
men   hanging    on    behind.      Madame    de 
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Valengay,  who  had  started  out  laughing 
and  defiant,  grew  pale  and  then  fright- 
ened, and  when  a  wretched  woman,  with 
the  glare  of  famine  in  her  eyes,  dragged 
the  coach  door  open  and  tore  the  ribbons 
from  Madame  de  Valency's  hat,  that 
lady  fell  to  whimpering  and  almost  faint- 
ing with  terror.  Not  so  little  Trimou- 
sette.  It  had  been  complained  of  her  often 
that  she  was  too  silent  and  impassive,  and 
she  remained  so  now,  giving  no  sign  what- 
ever of  fear  or  uneasiness.  She  even 
smiled  with  a  faint  contempt  at  Madame 
de  Valengay's  terrors,  and  refused  to  give 
orders  for  the  coachman  to  return  to  the 
Hotel  de  Bel  garde  until  they  had  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Palais  Royal.  When 
they  returned,  the  duke  was  awaiting  them 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel.  He  was 
wondering  what  would  be  the  next  mira- 
cle. Madame  de  Valengay  had  been  so 
terribly  scared  that  she  could  not  disguise 
it,  and  clamored  to  have  not  only  the  duke, 
but  all  the  men  servants  in  the  hotel  to  es- 
cort her  home.  She  looked  a  wreck,  did 
this  beautiful,  gayly  gowned  lady.  Not 
so  Trimousette,  in  her  sedate  black  gown, 
better  suited  to  eighty  than  eighteen. 

"  I  was  not  at  all  frightened,"  she  said 
to  the  duke,  and  if  she  had  not  been  so  shy, 
she  would  have  told  him  all  about  it.  The 
coachmen  and  footmen  did  this,  however, 
and  slyly,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind, 
brought  the  duchess's  calm  courage  into 
contrast  with  Madame  de  Valengay's  un- 
dignified screams  and  pleadings. 

The  duke,  who  was  insensible  to  fear 
himself,  expected  courage  in  women  and 
was  secretly  disgusted  with  Madame  de 
Valengay.  In  fact,  like  most  ladies  of  her 
sort,  she  was  beginning  to  hound  the  cluke 
with  what  she  called  her  love.  It  had 
grown  more  insistent  since  his  marriage  to 
the  quiet  little  thing,  who  appeared  not  to 
know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  faithless- 
ness in  the  world.  The  duke  chafed  a  lit- 
tle under  Madame  de  Valengay's  shameless 
pursuit  of  him.  Not  being  a  courageous 
woman  she  did  not  venture  into  the  streets 
when  the  people  became  turbulent,  but 
they  were  not  always  turbulent,  the  poor 
starving  people.  Although  herself  often 
afraid  to  go  out,  Madame  de  Valengay  did 
not  mind  sending  out  her  running  foot- 
men, and  the  Duke  of  Belgarde  could 
scarcely   leave    his    own    door    without    a 


lackey  in  Madame  de  Valengay's  livery 
poking  a  scented  pink  note  at  him.  The 
duke  ground  his  teeth,  and  dimly  recog- 
nized that  his  friend,  as  he  called  her, 
harassed  and  worried  him,  and  indeed 
henpecked  him  more  in  two  weeks  than 
his  pale,  quiet  little  duchess  had  done  in 
the  whole  two  years  of  their  married  life. 
Nevertheless,  Madame  de  Valengay's  glo- 
rious and  vivid  beauty  enchanted  him,  and 
made  him  sometimes  forget  Trimousette's 
very  existence.  He  even  forgot  to  compli- 
ment her  little  feet,  which  Trimousette 
still,  with  a  faint  foolish  hope  in  her  heart, 
dressed  in  charming  little  shoes,  the  only 
patch  of  coquetry  or  vanity  about  her. 

The  people,  meanwhile,  were  growing 
more  and  more  unruly,  and  at  last  one 
day  a  mob  'of  dressmakers,  washerwomen, 
cooks,  and  the  like,  headed  by  a  tall,  red- 
faced  laundress,  almost  as  fierce  as  the  old 
Countess  of  Floramour,  began  a  round  of 
domiciliary  visits  to  persons  who  owed 
them  money.  They  went  to  many  hotels, 
including  that  of  Madame  de  Valengay, 
who  ordered  all  the  doors  to  be  double- 
locked,  and  ran  up  to  her  bedroom  where 
she  remained  cowering  and  terrified,  but 
unable  to  escape  the  menaces  and  shouts 
of  the  crowd  of  haggard,  savage  women 
in  the  courtyard,  demanding  their  money 
to  keep  their  childrep  from  starving.  They 
got  nothing,  however. 

Next,  they  visited  the  old  Countess  of 
Floramour,  who  came  down  boldly  enough 
to  them,  but  gave  them  a  sermon  instead 
of  money.  She  exhorted  them  to  live  by 
Bible  texts,  and  was  indignant  when  the 
big  red-faced  laundress  replied  that  they 
could  neither  eat  nor  wear  the  Bible. 
Thence  the  riotous  women  invaded  the 
courtyard  of  the  splendid  Hotel  de  Bel- 
garde.  They  had  grown  more  noisy  and 
the  dames  de  compagnie  of  the  duchess 
begged  her  not  to  go  down  to  them.  But 
Trimousette  was  of  all  things  least  a  cow- 
ard, and  taking  from  her  escritoire  the 
little  bag  of  gold  she  had  saved  up  to  pay 
Victor's  debts,  she  descended  the  grand 
staircase  into  the  sunny  courtyard,  where 
the  mob  clamored  and  abused  the  powdered 
footmen  in  their  silk  stockings.  Something 
in  the  aspect  of  this  pale,  soft-eyed  little 
duchess  in  her  black  gown,  her  hair  tied 
with  a  black  ribbon,  moved  the  wild 
hearts   of   these  savage   women,    and   her 
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voice,  trembling  and  embarrassed,  made 
them  keep  quiet  ill  order  to  hear  her. 

"  It  is  all  I  have,"  she  said,  blushing 
and  stammering  as  she  handed  the  bag  to 
the  big  red  laundress ;  "  it  is  only  a  little 
more  than  three  hundred  louis,  and  is  not 
enough  to  pay  you.  If  I  had  any  more,  I 
would  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you," 

The  laundress  looked  at  her  in  surprise; 
she  was  the  first  great  lady  they  had  vis- 
ited so  far  who  had  given  them  a  franc. 
The  fierce  laundress  became  almost  civil 
when  she  took  the  bag  from  Trimousette's 
hands. 

"  We  ask  for  our  money,  for  we  are 
starving.  My  little  child  died  last  week 
because  I  have  not  for  a  year  past  had 
money  enough  to  give  her  good  food. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  madame?" 
she  cried,  her  red  face  suddenly  growing 
pale  and  fiercer. 

*'  My  little  child  died  last  year,"  an- 
swered Trimousette,  looking  at  the  women 
before  her  with  the  kinship  of  mother- 
hood ;  and  then  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  she  burst  into  weeping. 

The  crowd  of  women  were  hungry  and 
savage  and  ragged  and  hated  duchesses  in 
general,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  tears  of 
this  black-robed,  pale  young  girl  they  re- 
mained silent.  The  washerwoman  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  apron,  laid  her  hand  on 
the  arm  of  the  weeping  duchess,  and  said 
roughly : 

'Mt  is  like  this  with  all  of  us,  we 
women,  duchesses  and  washerwomen  alike. 
Everyone  of  us  has  a  little  pair  of  wooden 
shoes,  or  a  cap,  or  something  that  belonged 
to  a  dead  child.  But  ours  died  because  we 
could  not  buy  them  enough  to  eat." 

The  little  duchess  wept  again  at  this, 
but  presently  drying  her  eyes,  she  said: 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  pay  you." 

Trimousette  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  this  adventure  to  the  duke. 
She  did  not  see  him  every  day  even  when 
he  was  in  Paris,  and  besides,  when  she  tried 
to  tell  him  things,  she  always  grew  fright- 
ened and  the  words  died  upon  her  lips. 
The  servants,  however,  told  the  duke  of  it 
when  he  came  home  in  the  evening.  He 
had  spent  most  of  the  intervening  time 
trying  to  quiet  Madame  de  Valengay  who 
was  in  paroxysms  of  terror.  The  duke 
grew  every  day  more  bored  by  his  friend, 
and   concluded    to   spend    the    evening  at 


home,  in  order  to  escape  Madame  de  Va- 
lengay  and  her  scoundrelly  running  foot- 
men, who  watched  his  comings  and  goings 
as  if  he  were  a  criminal. 

For  the  third  or  fourth  time  since  his 
marriage,  he  sought,  of  his  own  free  will, 
his  wife's  society.  She  spent  her  evenings 
in  a  little  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Hotel  de  Belgarde  which  opened  upon  the 
garden.  When  Trimousette  heard  the 
duke's  knock,  she  thought  it  was  Victor's 
and  ran  to  open  the  door.  The  sight  of 
her  husband  disconcerted  her  so  that  she 
stopped  and  hesitated  awkwardly,  quite 
unlike  Madame  de  Valency,  who  could 
not  be  awkward  if  she  tried. 

Diane,  the  broken-legged  hound,  who 
was  Trimousette's  constant  companion, 
licked  the  duke's  hand,  and  gave  a  soft 
whine  of  delight.  Trimousette,  whose 
heart  fluttered  whenever  she  saw  her  hus- 
band, was  undemonstrative  and  inarticu- 
late. The  duke,  after  politely  greeting 
his  duchess,  and  patting  Diane's  head, 
walked  to  the  fireplace  where  a  little 
blaze  crackled.  The  time  was  September, 
and  there  was  an  autumn  sharpness  in  the 
air. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  were  alarmed  to-day 
by  that  mob  of  wretched  women,"  said  the 
duke,  presently,  as  he  warmed  his  hands 
at  the  fire,  the  mantel  mirror  reflecting  his 
handsome  face  and  figure. 

"  No,"  replied  Trimousette,  timidly,  "  I 
was  not  frightened." 

The  duke  stroked  his  chin,  reflectively. 
Silent  women  like  his  duchess  were  some- 
times preferable  to  those  who  shrieked  and 
screamed  at  the  least  provocation,  like  his 
friend  Madame  de  Valengay. 

Having  said  so  much  Trimousette 
picked  up  her  embroidery  frame  and  seat- 
ing herself,  began  to  embroider.  The 
duke,  looking  at  her,  congratulated  himself 
that  she  had  lost  the  habit  of  blushing  and 
starting  every  time  he  spoke  to  her,  which, 
for  a  while  after  his  marriage,  made  him 
apprehend  that  she  might  fall  in  love  with 
him  and  that  would  have  been  excessively 
annoying.  Meanwhile,  Trimousette's  poor 
little  heart  was  palpitating  faintly,  and 
her  black  eyes  were  cast  down  because  she 
was  too  embarrassed  to  look  up. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  duke,  "  it  would  be 
as  well  to  go  to  the  Chateau  de  Belgarde 
a  little  earlier  this  year." 
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He  was  thinking  that  he  must  get  away 
for  a  time  from  Madame  de  Valengay's 
cursed  running  footmen  with  their  pink 
notes.  Trimousette  felt  a  sudden  access 
of  courage,  which  nerved  her  to  say,  tim- 
idly: 

**  Would  it  not  be  pleasanter  to  go  to 
Boury?" 

"  That  little  dungeon  in  Brittany ! " 
cried  the  duke,  laughing. 

**  But  it  is  so  quiet  and  peaceful  there," 
continued  Trimousette,  blushing  at  her 
own  boldness.  "  I  think  I — I — should 
like  to  go  to  Boury." 

It  was  the  first  time  since  their  marriage 
that  she  had  ever  proffered  a  request;  and 
the  duke,  like  most  imperious  masters,  was 
sometimes  capable  of  a  generous  action. 
Besides,  it  occurred  to  him  that  Madame 
de  Valengay  would  scarcely  follow  him  to 
Boury. 

All  at  once,  while  the  duke  stood  hesi- 
tating, the  duchess's  shyness  vanished  for 
one  brief  moment,  and  she  became  posi- 
tively eloquent. 

**  I  know  all  about  it,"  she  said,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  eagerly;  "it  is  by  the  sea. 


and  there  is  a  garden  running  to  the  cli£Fs, 
with  plants  so  hardy  that  even  the  fierce 
sea  winds  cannot  kill  them.  And  there 
are  beautiful  woods  and  fields,  and  you — 
I — ^we  could  read  in  the  mornings,  and  in 
the  afternoons  you  could  go  out  with  your 
fowling  piece,  and  in  the  evenings — "  She 
stopped,  trembling  and  quite  unable  to  put 
into  words  the  dream  that  rose  before  her. 
The  quiet  evenings  tete-a-tete  with  the 
duke,  he  reading  perhaps — ^he  sometimes 
read  the  works  of  Monsieur  Voltaire  and 
Monsieur  Rousseau.  And  she  would  sit 
by  working  at  her  tambour  frame,  with 
Diane,  her  faithful  friend  and  sympathizer, 
at  her  feet.  The  vision  that  hovered  in 
Trimousette's  mind  was  not  reflected  in 
the  duke's.  He  only  saw  that  his  quiet 
little  duchess  wished  very  much  to  go  to 
Boury,  and  had  made  the  longest  and 
boldest  speech  he  had  ever  heard  from  her 
lips. 

"  Then,  madame,"  he  cried,  "  I  will 
consider  what  you  say.  At  all  events,  we 
will  leave  Paris,  and  possibly  we  may 
dwell  like  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  in  a  cage 
for  the  space  of  a  week  at  Boury." 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE    WIND    AND    THE    RAIN    AND    I 


By  DOUGLAS  ROBERTS 


THE  wind  and  the  rain  have  come  for  me. 
They  have  found  me  here  in  the  city  room. 
They  have  come  from  the  open  plains  for  me. 
To  take  me  back  where  the  wild  things  bloom.. 

The  hard,  steel  ways  are  strange  to  us. 

Are  noisy  and  bare  to  savage  feet: 

Here  rain  must  run  in  just  one  way, 

And  wind  must  follow  the  long,  straight  street. 

The  wind  from  off  the  barren  grounds. 
Is  pausing  under  my  alien  eaves. 
The  naked  rain  from  the  northern  marsh 
Stops  here  with  me  and  with  me  grieves. 

I  have  lived  my  years  with  both  of  them. 
They  taught  me  the  freedom  that  they  know, 
So  now  I  love  the  pathless  wilds 
Where  I  can  go  the  way  they  go. 


THE    RIGHTEOUSNESS    OF 
DOCTORS'   F-EES 


By   GEORGE   C.  LAWRENCE 


F  one  were  talking  in  fa- 
bles this  might  be  called 
the  fable  of  the  Physician, 
the  Lawyer,  and  the  Busi- 
ness Man.  But  as  fables 
are  more  or  less  out  of 
date  and  generally  inter- 
preted according  to  individual  taste,  it  will 
serve  better  to  recite  the  True  Story  of  a 
Certain  Mrs.  Suburbs. 

This  particular  Mrs.  Suburbs  wasn't  of 
the  class  to  be  commiserated,  who  want  to 
live  in  the  city  but  can't  afford  it.  She 
lived  in  the  country  from  choice,  in  a  big 
red.  brick  house,  surrounded  by  a  wide 
green  lawn,  and  her  share  of  the  world's 
goods  was  very  much  more  than  most  of 
us  ever  get.  Among  her  other  possessions 
were  a  husband  and  several  children. 

Now  it  so  happened,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  one  of  the  daughters  fell  ill 
and  that  it  became  necessary  in  order  to 
save  her  life,  to  perform  a  very  delicate  and 
dangerous  operation — ^the  kind  which  a 
phjrsician  masters  only  after  many  years. 
So,  because  Mr.  and. Mrs.  Suburbs  didn't 
want  to  take  any  unnecessary  risks,  a  big 
man  was  brought  from  the  city,  a  man,  by 
the  way,  more  than  fifty  years  old.  He 
came.  He  operated  and  was  successful. 
He  returned  many  times  to  see  his  patient. 
The  girl  was  made  whole  and  Mrs.  Sub- 
urbs was  filled  with  undying  gratitude — 
up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  certain  point  had  come  that  morn- 
ing in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  $800.  Mrs. 
Suburbs  opened  it  with  trepidation,  viewed 
it  with  alarm  which  turned  to  resentment, 
and  with  the  piece  of  news  waited  to  hand 
it  on  to  Mr.  Suburbs. 

Presently,    subsequent   to  his   naturally 


expected  delays  as  a  commuter,  entered 
Mr.  Suburbs.  "JOHN,"  exclai^pcd  his 
wife,  before  he  had  even  removed  his  coat, 
"  what  do  you  think !  " 

Experience  had  taught  Mr.  Suburbs  that 
he  was  not  at  such  a  juncture  expected  to 
utilize  his  mental  faculties.  He  merely 
waited 

"  JOHN,  Dr.  Cutler's  bill  came  to-day 
and  how  much  do  you  think  it  is?" 
Then  rushing  to  a  breathless  climax: 
"E-I-G-H-T  hundred  dollars,  what  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

"  Um,"  was  the  noncommittal  reply  of 
John  as  he  removed  his  coat.  Being  a  pro- 
fessional man  himself,  though  in  a  far  less 
exacting  calling,  he  perhaps  remembered 
the  early  and  empty  years  through  which 
Dr.  Cutler  had  struggled  while  acquiring 
the  skill  by  which  the  daughter's  life  had 
been  saved.  He  even  sighed  a  little  as  he 
thought  of  the  difficulty  of  professional 
fees. 

"  I  got  a  check  from  Rankin  to-day," 
John  remarked. 

"Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Suburbs,  immedi- 
ately interested.  "  The  man  you  wouldn't 
let  the  horrid  judge  send  to  jail  for  a 
year?  "  (Jail  to  her  was  a  generic  term  in- 
cluding all  places  of  involuntary  incarcera- 
tion.) "He's  very  well  off,  isn't  he? 
How  much  was  it?  " 

"About  as  well  as  we  are.  Fifteen 
hundred  dollars,"  replied  John,  answering 
the  questions  in  order.  "  He  was  very 
glad  to  pay  it.  Thought  it  ought  to  have 
been  more.  Said  he  would  have  paid  ten 
times  as  much  rather  than  go  to  jail.  Said 
it  would  be  worth  that  to  him  ...  I 
wonder  what  a  child's  life  is  worth  ?  " 

Here  the  subject  dropped,  for  Mrs.  Sub- 
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urbs  had  a  premonition  that  John  was 
preaching  at  her.  Dinner  was  hardly  over 
before  neighbor  Business  Man  dropped  in. 

"  Did  a  bully  stroke  of  work  to-day, 
Johnny,  my  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  slapping 
him  on  the  back.  "  Sold  that  property  to 
the  traction  company  for  $96,000.  Pretty 
good,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Pretty  good,"  echoed  John,  ^d  then: 
"  Let's  see,  what  did  it  cost  you  ?  Sixteen 
thousand  three  years  ago,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Correct,"  replied  neighbor  Business 
Man. 

And  then  John,  without  any  intention  of 
being  rude,  fell  into  a  brown  study.  He 
knew  what  the  education  of  his  brother, 
a  struggling  physician  in  a  western  town, 
had  cost.  He  knew  what  his  own  had  cost, 
too.  It  was  more  than  $16,000  in  each 
case.  But  even  on  that  basis,  what  legiti- 
mate expectation  had  either  of  them  of  re- 
tiring at  an  age  worth  considering,  with  a 
net  profit  at  the  end,  of  $80,000?  He  put 
the  thought  from  him  with  a  dgh.  And 
the  years  —  here  was  Business  Man  at 
thirty-one  cleaning  up  enough  to  last  him 
the  rest  of  his  life  if  wisely  invested.  And 
here  was  he — Suburbs — ^at,  well  at  quite 
a  few  years  more  than  thirty-one  —  at 
which  age  he  had  been  barely  self-support- 
ing on  the  meagerest  basis,  and  not  yet  able 
to  charge  oS  on  his  mental  books  the  cost 
of  his  education.  He  had  much,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  lived  up  to  his  income.  To  stop 
his  work  meant  to  stop  that  income.  He 
had  no  investment  in  land  or  bonds.  His 
investment  was  in  his  education.  And  then 
again  he  thought  of  Cutler's  bill  and 
grinned.  "  Well,"  he  remarked  to  himself, 
"  we're  a  whole  lot  better  ofl  than  the 
medicos." 

Now,  this  in  all  its  essential  points  is  a 
true  story,  and,  as  they  say  in  story  books, 
it  teaches  us — well,  among  other  things,  it 
teaches  that  the  value  of  professional  serv- 
ice can't  be  measured  by  the  same  standard 
as  the  value  of  a  house,  or  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  a  loaf  of  bread.  And  most  of  all  this 
applies  to  the  medical  profession — the  ques- 
tion of  physicians'  fees — the  returns  of  that 
service  of  which -2,500  years  ago  Hippoc- 
rates said,  ''  Medicine  of  all  arts  is  the 
most  noble." 

To  get  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  heart 
of  this  question  of  the  righteousness  of  doc- 
tors' fees,  more  than  six  thousand  printed 


forms,  containing  questions  pertinent  or  im- 
pertinent, as  one  may  view  them,  have  been 
sent  to  doctors  of  all  classes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  They  were  questions  frankly 
asked,  questions  as  to  figures  and  time  and 
income  and  ethics  of  the  profession.  And 
they  were  as  frankly  answered.  Much  in 
the  answers  can  be  tabulated  in  an  effort  to 
analyze  the  doctor's  fee  on  a  commercial 
basis.  But  much  also,  for  the  most  part  the 
human,  cannot  be  tabulated.  One  must 
read  between  the  lines. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  almost  startling  in 
its  significance,  that  while  the  value  of  all 
those  physical  things  which  enter  into  our 
lives  may  be  and  is  determined  on  a  purely 
commercial  basis  of  cost  of  production,  the 
value  of  that  life  itself  cannot,  except  in 
comparative  terms,  ever  be  expressed.  How 
much,  for  instance,  is  the  value  to  you  of 
the  U jte  of,  say,  a  son  ?  More  than  all  you 
possess.  Judged  on  this  basis,  then,  is  the 
physician's  fee  exorbitant,  or  is  it,  as  a 
commercial  service,  immeasurably  small? 

Eternally,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  call- 
ing, the  physician  is  working  for  his  own 
elimination.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  of  Pasteur,  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  man  to  cause  to  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  every  infectious  dis- 
ease, is  not  an  idle  dream.  Already  under 
the  advance  of  medical,  surgical,  and  sani- 
tary science,  the  physician  sees,  rejoicing  as 
he  sees  it,  a  diminution  of  that  demand 
upon  which  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
are  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  like  any 
other  mortals.  On  the  authority  of  a  phy- 
sician in  that  city,  the  improvements  in 
scientific  sanitation  in  Chicago  in  the  last 
twelve  years  coupled  with  the  advances  in 
medical  science,  have  decreased  the  field  of 
medical  practice  twenty  per  cent.  Even  as 
he  works,  whether  in  the  laboratory,  the 
field  of  experiment,  the  slums,  the  city,  or 
the  village,  the  physician  is  of  necessity  un- 
dermining his  own  livelihood,  measuring 
his  success  by  the  increasing  Lack  of  need 
for  his  services. 

"  Into  whatever  house  I  enter,  I  will  go 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  With  purity 
and  with  holiness  I  will  pass  my  life  and 
practice  my  art."  So  ran  the  oath  admin- 
istered by  Hippocrates  to  his  students  al- 
most five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  so 
still  stands  to-day  the  physician's  ideal. 
Medicine  then  partook  of  a  character  of 
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holiness,  for  the  student,  too,  swore  "  to 
reckon  him  who  taught  me  this  art  equally 
dear  to  me  as  my  parents,  to  look  upon  his 
offspring  on  the  same  footing  as  my  own 
brothers,  and  to  teach  them  this  art  if  they 
shall  wish  it  without  fee  or  stipulation.*' 

Can  anyone  to-day  with  an  inkling  of 
the  life  of  the  disciple  of  medicine  doubt 
that  the  spirit  of  this  ancient  oath  is  rigidly 
observed  in  its  practice?  Or  that  as  Hip- 
pocrates dictated  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago,  "  Whatever  in  connection  with  my 
professional  practice  or  not  in  connection 
with  it  I  see  or  hear  in  the  life  of  men 
which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  abroad,  I 
will  not  divulge  as  reckoning  all  that 
should  be  kept  secret." 

Investigation  and  knowledge,  experience 
and  association,  can  only  make  more  appar- 
ent that  commercialism  and  medical  prac- 
tice are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  For  the 
manufacturer,  the  shopkeeper,  whom  else 
you  will,  success  may  be  measured — though 
happily  it  need  not  be — in  dollars  and 
cents.  For  the  physician  it  is  measured  in 
the  alleviation  of  pain  and  suffering,  in  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  and  friendships, 
but  last  of  all  in  the  number  or  size  of  his 
fees  on  which  he  depends  for  his  ability  to 
carry  on  his  work. 

Says  a  physician  writing  from  a  small 
city  in  the  West,'  into  which  he,  after  his 
years  of  study  and  training,  has  disap- 
peared to  carry  on  his  work,  "  not  all  of 
medicine  is  bad.  There  are  many  pleasant 
things,  gratitude,  friendships,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a  force  for  good,  for  right 
living  and  right  thinking." 

"  My  boys,"  said  an  old  doctor  to  his 
graduating  class  in  a  famous  medical  school 
(and  his  students  were  always  in  a  sense  to 
him  boys,  as  were  his  patients  children), 
"  I  want  you  always  to  believe  in  the  hu- 
man race  and  have  hope.  You  will  see  the 
darkest  side  of  life ;  you  will  learn  what  I 
have  learned,  and  you  will  have  pain  and 
suffering  for  your  bedside  companions,  and 
you  will  be  poorly  paid  for  what  you  are 
giving.  But  alwa3rs  remember  the  frailty 
of  flesh,  the  holiness  of  your  calling,  and 
always  have  hope." 

While  there  are  those  who  know  the 
work  of  the  physician  in  whatever  field, 
there  are  those  innumerably  greater  who 
do  not,  and  who  wonder  with  a  commer- 
cial C3micism  at  the  charge  of  the  family 


physician,  or  specialist,  or  surgeon.  To 
such,  the  experience,  commercial  if  you 
will,  collected  from  hundreds  of  doctors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  may  furnish  a  basis 
for  belief  in  the  primary  importance  of  the 
Hippocratian  oath,  "  Into  whatever  house 
I  enter,  I  will  go  for  the.benefit  of  the  sick." 

What  seems  to  me  the  most  significant 
statement  echoed  by  many  others  was  given 
me  in  the  course  of  a  casual  conversation 
with  one  of  New  York's  greatest  special- 
ists. 

"  I  doubt  if  there  are  to-day  in  this 
whole  city  lOO  doctors  who  could  retire 
and  not  starve  to  death  within  a  year.  Our 
expenses  increase  with  our  own  income, 
and  while  the  average  business  man  can 
hope  to  retire  some  day,  the  average  medi- 
cal man  retires  when  he  dies." 

Now  as  to  the  matter  in  more  detail. 
The  average  physician  graduates  from  his 
medical  school  four  years  after  the  college 
man  who  elects  a  commercial  career  has  be- 
gun to  earn  a  living  wage  or  even  to  lay  by 
money,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  years  after 
the  class  from  which  our  wealthiest  and 
most  prominent  men  come,  begins  to  be  pro- 
ductive, and  in  the  sense  of  not  being  a  finan- 
cial burden  on  some  one  else,  independent. 
His  preliminary  college  education  up  to 
that  time,  including  the  acquirement  of  a 
degree  of  A.B.  now  demanded  by  the  best 
medical  school,  has  cost  the  physician  on 
an  average  $4,429.63.  (These  and  subse- 
quent figures  are  averaged  from  all  reph'es 
received.)  This  figure  is  not  the  cost  of 
the  best  medical  education  calculated  to 
best  fit  the  physician  at  some  remote  day  to 
be  self-supporting  or  even — ^vague  hope — 
to  marry.  Nor  does  it  take  into  account 
the  loss  through  unproductive  years  when 
the  man  who  elects  to  "  go  into  business  " 
is  earning. 

A  conservative  estimate,  taking  these  fac- 
tors into  consideration,  places  the  amount 
which  the  graduating  physician,  the  proud 
possessor  of  an  M.D.  has  been  called  upon 
to  spend,  at  $1  i,ooa  And  then  he  has  only 
begun.  He  cannot  immediately  begin  to 
practice,  for  the  moral  obligation,  so  bind- 
ing yet  so  little  understood  by  the  laity,  de- 
mands that  he  shall  spend  from  one  to  two 
years  in  a  hospital.  Indeed,  figures  from  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  medical  school 
in  the  country  show  that  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  graduating  class  enter  hospi- 
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tals,  where  more  often  than  not  in  deep 
debt,  they  receive  board  and  lodging,  but, 
of  course,  no  fees.  It  is  a  conservative  es- 
timate which  places  the  age  of  the  young 
physician,  ready  and  equipped  to  take  the 
plunge  for  himself  (and  incidentally  en- 
cumbered with  aa  appalling  debt,  as  more 
than  forty  per  cent  are)  at  twenty-nine  or 
thirty — an  age  in  the  present  commercial 
race  already  comparatively  old. 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  financial 
and  far  greater  moral  responsibility,  what 
does  the  young  doctor  see  before  him  ?  He 
is  the  belated  producer,  looking  to  benefit 
society  and  yet  with  no  means  of  livelihood. 
Shall  he  go  to  the  country  town  with  its 
lessened  chances  for  progress  and  achieve- 
ment? Even  there  the  time  before  he  be- 
gins to  pay  current  expenses  is,  if  he  is 
fairly  fortunate,  something  like  two  years, 
and  the  expense  during  that  lean  period 
something  like  $i,ooo  annually.  Shall  he 
stay  in  the  large  city  where  his  chances  of 
service  and  prominence — in  bald  terms  his 
prospects  for  a  last  quiet  few  years,  if  he 
ever  attain  to  them — ^arc  bigger,  and  so  a 
more  hazardous  problem?  For  in  the  big 
city  his  expenses  are  proportionately  great- 
er, and  his  term  of  unremunerative  service 
proportionately  longer,  so  that  from  five 
to  eight  years  and  from  $7,500  to  $15,000 
more  may  be  required  before  he  sees  where 
his  bread  and  butter  are  coming  from. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  quote,  though 
in  abbreviated  form,  the  figures  compiled 
by  an  able  and  rising  young  physician  (not 
yet  thirty-six)  in  New  York,  partly  because 
of  long  acquaintance,  but  chiefly  because  of 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  conscientious- 
ness with  which  they  were  prepared  and 
the  struggle  which,  to  those  who  know 
him,  their  size  only  emphasizes. 

The  value  in  time  and  money  spent  in 
acquiring  a  medical  education  during  ten 
years  he  places  at  $29,400,  the  time  value 
being  figured  on  a  statistical  earning  table 
of  men  in  commercial  pursuits.  **  The 
average  doctor  may  expect  to  be  self-sup- 
porting^^  sa)rs  he,  "  after  the  end  of  the 
third  year."  (That  is,  self-supporting  at 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three,  but  with  his  in- 
vestment still  unpaid.)  The  figure  at  which 
he  places  the  cost  of  the  first  year  of  inde- 
pendent practice  is  $3,500;  for  the  succeed- 
ing two  years  a  little  less,  because  of  the 
large  initial  investment  necessary. 


These  figures  may  seem  large,  yet  when 
I  have  referred  to  other  physicians  concern- 
ing them  they  do  not  find  them  so.  Of 
course  had  this  man  gone  to  a  country  vil- 
lage his  expenses  would  have  been*  much 
less,  just  as  would  his  hopes  for  ultimate 
income.  But  the  average  young  doctor 
still  retaining  his  ideals  wants  to  locate 
where  opportunities  for  study,  for  advance- 
ment, and  for  hospital  work  are  greatest — 
that  is,  in  a  big  city. 

And  here,  perhaps,  may  best  be  answered 
a  rather  vulgar  criticism  made  of  doctors, 
"  Oh,  yes,  he*s  rich ;  he  comes  around  in  an 
automobile,"  for  to  certain  persons  an  auto- 
mobile stands  as  the  chief  indication  of 
wealth.  Well,  this  particular  doctor  from 
whom  I  obtained  the  foregoing  figures 
keeps  an  automobile.  He  is  nearly  thirty- 
six,  and  can't  a£Eord  to  marry,  though  he 
wants  to. 

"  I  can't  afford  an  auto  either,"  he  said, 
"but  I  have  to  have  it.  With  it  I  can 
make  twice  as  many  calls,  and  although  it 
postpones  my  time  of  independence  I  hope 
it  may  pay  financially  in  the  long  run. 
Medically  it  is  my  duty  to  have  it,  as  it  is 
my  duty  to  get  to  places  where  I  am  needed 
and  get  there  quickly." 

There,  briefly,  is  the  dollars  and  cents 
side,  in  itself  terrifying.  But  far  above 
that  there  is  the  sense  of  service,  the  moral 
obligation  which  binds  even  the  novitiate 
during  his  period  of  service.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  his  medical  course  the  student 
comes  in  contact  with  conditions  calculated 
to  make  men  weep.  To  him  is  to  be  opened 
the  problem  of  life  and  death,  of  physical 
frailty  and  moral  degeneracy.  And  if  he 
shirks  he  is  lost. 

And  after  this:  the  debts,  the  work,  the 
suffering  and  the  struggle  to  maintain 
ideals ;  the  youth,  no  longer  a  youth,  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  financial  responsibility 
at  an  age  at  which  other  men  are  already 
successful  and  fathers. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  therefore  that 
the  writer  himself,  acquainted  with  men  in 
whose  future  he  was  interested,  should 
query,  "  How  do  you  expect  to  make 
money  "  from  a  company  of  men  about  to 
receive  their  medical  degrees.  Nor  to  those 
who  judge  by  any  but  a  commercial  stand- 
ard is  the  reply  any  more  wonderful,  "  We 
have  not  studied  medicine  to  make  money, 
It  is  something  more  than  that."     Of  the 
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twenty-four  men  present  at  the  time, 
twenty-one  were  already  in  debt  and  would 
be  still  more  so  before  they  could  begin  to 
pay  current  expenses.  And  yet  money  was 
farthest  from  their  thought. 

Specialists,  to  the  lay  mind,  are  notori- 
ously high-priced.  Yet  here  is  the  record 
of  one  of  New  York's  best  known  men  of 
this  class.  When  he  started  in  to  practice 
after  several  years  of  vicissitude  which 
hardly  left  soul  and  body  together,  he  was, 
for  his  education,  still  $5,000  .in  debt. 
And  he  was  then  thirty  years  old.  The 
marriage  for  which  he  had  hoped  for  years, 
was  still  as  vaguely  distant  as  ever.  He 
had  for  less  than  a  living  wage  been  work- 
ing seventeen  hours  a  day  for  five  years, 
and  then,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  he 
started  for  himself.  During  three  of  those 
five  years  he  had  slept  on  an  operating 
table  with  no  mattress,  and  because  of  his 
indebtedness  had  eaten  only  two  meals  in 
his  long  day. 

He  started  in  a  poor  locality  where  a 
large  majority  of  his  patients  were  charity 
patients.  Now  it  is  a  peculiarity  that  while 
charity  patients  will  go  any  distance  to  be 
treated  by  a  good  man,  "pay"  patients 
will  go  none  at  all.  Year  after  year  he 
foimd  himself  treating  more  people  for 
nothing,  and  running  farther  and  farther 
behind  financially. 

So  at  last  he  decided  to  take  the  plunge. 
He  moved  to  a  good  locality,  still  many 
thousands  in  debt,  though  getting  on  to- 
ward thirty-five,  and  took  an  office,  the 
cheapest  he  could  find,  which  cost  him 
$1,500  a  year.  Immediately,  because  of 
his  location,  he  began  to  make  money,  until 
to-day  he  has  what  is  for  a  doctor  a  large 
income,  though  for  a  man  of  his  ability,  ex- 
tremely small. 

He  showed  me  his  book  running  through 
months,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  his 
patients  were  those  to  whom  he  charged 
nothing.  To  talk  with  him,  a  man  who 
had  struggled  always  and  married  late  in 
life,  was  a  rcvclaticHi.  One  day  typical  of 
all  will  do.  He  showed  me  his  ledger, 
calling  oS  the  names  and  explaining,  al- 
most apologizing,  for  his  charity. 

There  was  a  school  teacher:  "  Well,  you 
know  how  school  teachers  are  paid  in  New 
York — she  would  have  died  without  an 
operation.  So  I  operated.  But "  (apolo- 
getically), "I  couldn't  send  her  a  bill." 


There  was  a  seamstress — ^and  so  on  and  so 
on,  and  out  of  the  nineteen  patients  he  had 
spent  his  day  on,  he  had  charged  but  six, 
and  of  them  to  two  a  reduced  bill.  And 
yet  he  called  it  a  "good  day,"  at  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age. 

I  cannot  resist  one  more  story  of  this 
man,  both  because  of  his  prominence  as  a 
so-called  "  high-charging  physician,"  and 
the  inner  side  I  have  come  to  see. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  said  he,  "when  I 
was  still  in  debt  for  my  education"  (he  was 
then  almost  forty  and  charged  what  he  does 
to-day)  "  a  man  came  to  me  to  arrange  for 
an  operation  to  be  performed  on  his  wife. 
It  was  a  long  and  difficult  operation,  neces- 
sitating many  weeks  of  frequent  calls  and 
when  she  was  well  I  sent  a  bill  for  $500. 
Shortly  after  I  received  a  note  from  her 
husband  asking  if  he  could  see  me,  and 
when  I  talked  to  him  I  discovered  that  he 
was  a  poor  man.  He  would  not  accept 
charity,  so  I  sent  him  a  bill  for  $100  which 
he  is  paying  off  at  the  rate  of  $25  a  year. 
Yet  the  time  and  services  expended  were 
worth  to  me  more  than  $2,000." 

And  here  in  itself  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting point.  Suppose  you  were  going  to 
buy  a  house,  or  a  ring,  or  a  set  of  books. 
Would  you  not  naturally  inquire  the  price  ? 
Yet  the  average  person  calling  upon  a  phy- 
sician for  his  services,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  never  makes  any  inquiry  at  all. 
And  then  when  the  bill  comes  in,  ignorant 
of  the  struggle  and  the  sacrifices  which 
made  the  service  possible,  it  is  regarded,  let 
us  say  mildly,  as  exorbitant.  Yet  no  doc- 
tor, worthy  of  the  name,  ever  refused  his 
services  because  of  the  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  pay  the  full  fee. 

"  How  does  the  doctor  reconcile  his 
fees?"  Flatly,  he  does  not.  There  is  no 
need  of  reconciliation.  The  doctor  of 
whatever  class  first  goes  "  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick."  Subsequently  he  has  a  living 
to  make  in  order  that  he  may  still  continue 
to  benefit  the  sick,  and  so,  naturally 
enough,  rises  the  question  of  charges.  For 
the  same  operation  which  for  a  poor  person 
costs  nothing  the  wealthy  person  may  be 
charged  $1,000. 

To  those  who  would  put  the  matter  of 
a  physician's  fee  on  a  commercial  basis,  it 
can  only  be  said,  "  What  is  health  worth  ?  " 
Were  any  physician  to  charge  in  keeping 
with  your  own  valuation  oif   this  "  com- 
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modity,"  would  your  valuation  of  his  serv- 
ices be  greater  or  less  ? 

In  the  end,  having  had  even  a  small 
insight  into  the  physician's  life,  one  natu- 
rally returns  to  this  question,  "  Well,  how 
about  big  fees  charged  to  wealthy  pa- 
tients?" It  is  an  involved  question  this, 
difficult  of  answer  after  much  investiga- 
tion. There  is  no  conunercial  basis  for  the 
answer,  for  the  service  is  something  apart. 
If  you  are  paying  for  any  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  come  within  commercial  limits 
there  is  a  practical  basis  for  figuring, 
whether  that  commodity  be  beef,  or  clothes, 
or  stocks. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  your  child  lies 
dying.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  that  is  dear- 
est in  the  world  is  menaced  with  the  final 
obligation  of  life — ^what  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  pay  to  escape  that  obligation — to  have 
saved  the  life  of  the  child,  the  wife,  or  the 
mother?  And  is  it  wide  of  the  mark  to 
say  that  the  life  in  jeopardy  is  dearer  to  you 
than  all  else  that  you  possess?  Yet  what 
physician  ever  made  such  a  charge — even 
though  it  might  be  worth  on  a  commercial 
basis  of  value  received,  all  that  be  asked? 
But  if  one  still  persist  in  the  idea  that  the 
doctor's  bill  should  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  worth  received,  and  forgets, 
with  the  price  of  that  same  doctor's  liveli- 
hood staring  him  in  the  face,  the  time  and 
the  labor  and  the  sacrifices  and  the  pain 
(for  no  man  can  rub  shoulders  with  Old 
Mortality  as  does  the  physician  and  not 
suffer  pain)  which  he  gives  freely  and 
gladly,  why  then  let  us  see,  so  far  as  the 
uncommercial  standpoint  applies,  how  this 
all  works  out. 

Some  years  ago  a  famous  doctor  from 
abroad  came  to  this  country,  and  for  a  fa- 
mous fee  treated  successfully  the  child  of 
very  wealthy  parents.  That  fee  in  its  size 
became  a  subject  of  much  discussion — ^ab- 
stractly. But  practically  no  one  seemed  to 
remember  that  the  famous  surgeon  had 
passed  far  beyond  the  age  where  many  men 
can  retire  before  he  became  successful,  and 
even  fewer  remember  now  that  for  that 
one  fee  he  left  his  practice — ^that  is,  his 
means  of  living — and  while  in  this  country 
gave  without  price  and  freely  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted  the  same  service  for  which  in 
the  case  in  question  he  had  received  a  large 
fee. 

A  famous  operator  recently  recited  to  me 


the  history  of  a  certain  case.  Said  he,  "  I 
was  called  upon  by  a  physician  in  a  certain 
city  to  operate  on  a  case  where  success 
meant  escape  from  blindness.  The  patient 
came  to  New  York  and  all  arrangements 
were  made.  On  the  day  appointed  she 
came  to  the  hospital.  She  came  in  her  own 
automobile,  and  the  furs  which  she  wore 
could  not  have  been  worth  less  than  $io,- 
ooo.  She  had  with  her  two  maids  and  two 
private  nurses.  I  operated.  It  was  a  deli- 
cate and  A  dangerous  operation.  It  was 
successful,  although  for  weeks  afterwards 
she  demanded  and  received  one  quarter  of 
my  time.  At  the  end  she  was  cured,  her 
eyesight  was  saved. 

"When  I  sent  in  my  bill  (and  it  was 
for  $2,700)  I  received  a  curt  note  saying 
that  she  would  pay  $700  and  no  more. 
During  the  time  in  which  I  attended  her 
I  had  given,  based  on  a  minimum  fee,  more 
than  $6,000  of  service  to  persons  from 
whom  I  shall  never  ask  a  cent.  You  can 
think  what  you  please.  I  have  to  live.  I 
wrote  to  her  that  if  she  considered  my  serv- 
ices worth  only  $700  I  should  be  glad  to 
consider  the  matter  closed.  I  almost  won- 
der how  doctors  live  and  hope  and  believe. 
I  am  almost  sixty.  My  best  days  are  gone. 
It  is  my  duty  to  give  way  to  younger  men. 
Yet  I  charge  no  more  to-day  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  if  I  should  stop  I  would 
starve.  I  must  die  in  harness.  We  all  must. 
All  that  I  have  I  give — ^when  giving  is 
called  for — and  yet  at  sixty-two  I  cannot  see 
a  few  quiet  years  free  from  financial  worry. 
I  have  never  known  a  physician  yet  worthy 
of  the  name  who  considered  money.  You 
laymen  don't  know." 

The  big  fee  charged  to  the  rich  person 
— ^there  is  the  crux  of  the  question.  But 
the  matter  appears  in  a  very  different  light 
when  one  stops  to  consider  that  it  is  big  not 
in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered,  but 
only  in  comparison  to  the  fee  of  nothing  at 
all  for  which  the  physician  renders  the 
same  service  to  those  unable  to  pay,  but 
usually  infinitely  more  thankful. 

A  certain  famous  surgeon,  whom  I 
know,  wore  for  three  winters,  to  the  won- 
derment of  his  friends  and  until  they  were 
nothing  but  tatters,  a  pair  of  knitted  mit- 
tens. They  were  the  Christmas  gift  of  a 
poor  woman  whose  son's  life  he  had  saved 
through  a  long  siege  of  gladly  rendered  at- 
tendance free  of  cost.    They  came  to  him 
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with  a  note  on  Christmas  Day  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  with  him,  and  I  doubt  if  in  his 
long  life  of  service  he  was  ever  more  deeply 
touched. 

"  Dear  Doctor — "  ran  the  penciled  note, 
"  I  know  you  have  to  go  out  much  in  win- 
ter in  the  cold.  I  hope  that  these  mittens 
may  keep  your  hands  warm.  It  is  all  I 
have  to  give." 

Well  as  I  knew  him,  I  think  he  was  never 
more  moved.  He  tossed  me  the  note  while 
he  held  the  mittens  and  said,  "  There  are 
compensations.  These  mittens  mean  more 
to  that  mother  than  an  automobile  to  you 
or  me."  And  almost  in  the  same  hour  he 
showed  me  with  an  entirely  different  sort 
of  a  smile  a  letter  from  a  multimillionaire 
protesting  against  the  charge  for  saving  his 
son's  leg. 

"  Let  him  keep  the  fee,"  he  cried,  almost 
savagely,  as  he  looked  at  the  mittens.  "If 
he  thinks  I  reckon  life  on  the  same  basis 
that  he  reckons  beef,  let  him  keep  it." 

Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
this  effort  to  commercialize  a  noncom- 
merdal  spirit,  that  the  multimillionaire, 
graced  perhaps  by  the  light  of  understand- 
ing, sent  to  the  physician  a  check  for  ten 
times  the  amount  of  the  original  bill,  and 
that  the  physician  as  promptly  turned  it 
over  to  the  hospital. 

The  fee  of  the  rich  man  is  undoubtedly 
larger  than  that  of  the  poor  man — ^and 
why  ?  Barring  the  ministry,  medicine  is  the 
only  trade  which  takes  into  consideration 
the  purchaser's  need.  Let  the  poor  man — 
even  though  he  be  starving — try  to  pur- 
chase a  loaf  of  bread  and  he  finds  that  the 
price  to  him  poor  is  just  what  it  would  be 
to  him  wealthy.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  his  phys- 
ical life,  with  one  exception,  the  service 
which  keeps  that  life  going.  If  the  patient 
has  means  to  let  him  pay,  or  if  he  has  not, 
the  same  service  is  given  without  price. 
Were  we  all  wealthy  there  would  be  an 
easily  determinable  value  for  the  doctor's 
service,  based  on  his  cost  of  education,  the 
worth  of  the  service  which  he  performs,  the 
lateness  at  which  he  begtl^s  to  earn  and  the 
quickness  with  which  he  is  forced  to  retire. 

The  greatest  railroad  in  the  country  sets 
seventy  years  as  the  age  at  which  a  man 
must  quit.  Its  employees,  on  that  basis,  have 
fifty  earning  years  ahead  of  them  when 
they  start  at  the  average  age  of  twenty. 


But  the  doctor  starts  at  thirty,  and  if  he  be 
fortunate  has  twenty-five  years  of  produc- 
tive practice  ahead  of  him.  Many  with 
whom  I  have  talked  or  corresponded  place 
the  limit  of  the  physician's,  and,  particu- 
larly, the  surgeon's  remunerative  life,  at 
twenty  years. 

The  average  medical  practitioner  must 
be  entirely  absolved  of  the  charge  of  com- 
mercialism. Stop  and  think  when  next 
you  receive  your  doctor's  bill,  at  which  you 
may  feel  some  surprise,  that  the  doctor, 
when  he  is  ready  to  practice,  has  spent  some 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  in  time  and  money  in  acquir- 
ing the  education  which  may  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  your  life ;  that  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
when  the  majority  of  his  friends  have  mar- 
ried and  are  laying  by  a  competence,  he 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  financial  strug- 
gle which  he  knows  will  probably  never  be 
largely  remunerative;  that  when  he  starts 
he  is  more  often  than  not  heavily  in  debt; 
that  during  his  early  years  he  has  had  long 
hours  and  has  been  inevitably  brought  in 
his  daily  life  into  close  touch  with  suffer- 
ing, and  pain,  and  debt,  and  want,  and 
vice,  and  sorrow,  and  need,  to  an  extent 
which  would  lead  you  or  me  to  doubt  the 
very  purpose  of  life ;  that  for  far  more  than 
half  of  his  services  he  can  never  expect 
more  than  thanks,  and  that  at  the  age  when 
tlie  average  business  man  is  at  his  zenith 
he  loses  those  delicate  senses  and  powers 
on  which  his  practice  rests,  and  finally,  that 
his  work  is  first  and  always  a  service  of  hu- 
manity and  secondarily  a  service  for  return. 

After  all,  the  physician  is  not  a  commer- 
cial proposition.  He  gives  what  is  asked, 
receives  what  he  may,  and  in  the  end,  hav- 
ing seen  many  births,  much  suffering,  and 
many  deaths,  he  joins  the  innumerable 
caravan — leaving  what?  Under  ordinary 
conditions  a  dependent  family  and  a  few 
friends  who  truly  understood  him;  under 
abnormal  conditions  a  name,  a  long-delayed 
appreciation  of  services  rendered,  and  a 
dependent  family.  Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether. Can  anyone  of  you  point  to  a  phy- 
sician wealthy,  that  is,  wealthy  in  propor- 
tion to  his  services,  or  wealthy  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ability  had  it  been  applied  in  any 
other  field?  Judged  on  an  honest  basis — 
not  one  in  ten  thousand. 

Says  one  man  (and  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  all  these  comments  were  obtained 
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under  the  assurance  of  confidence,  since, 
like  all  lovers  of  good,  the  physician  is  little 
inclined  to  talk  of  his  work), ''  no  physician 
is  ever  paid  proportionately  to  the  work  he 
is  called  upon  to  perform.  Practically  no 
physician  (except  the  most  fortunate,  an 
extremely  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
body)  leaves  anything  but  life  insurance  and 
uncollectable  bills  to  his  family." 

And  another  physician,  writing  from  a 
western  city  in  answer  to  the  query  as  to 
the  advisability  of  post  -  graduate  work, 
"  the  work  is  necessary,  but  ninety-nine 
per  cent  are  financially  unable  to  afford  it." 

Fifty  per  cent  of  a  doctor's  working  life, 
at  least,  he  gives  to  charity,  and  here  is  a 
note  of  sadness  for  those  who  wonder  at 
their  charges.  In  the  words  of  a  western 
physician  who  writes  in  answer  as  to  what 
he  gives  in  time  and  money  annually,  "  half 
of  my  time,"  and  then  as  to  money,  "  I 
have  never  had  any  to  give."  Half  his 
time,  the  earning  time  of  his  life,  and  this 
physician,  noted  for  his  sincerity,  has 
"  never  had  money  to  give."  Commercial- 
ism or  noncommercialism  ? 

And  the  doctor,  aside  from  an  earning 
standpoint,  is  short-lived.  One,  indeed, 
when  asked  how  long  they  lived,  replied 
with  a  note  of  cynicism,  remarkable  for  its 
uncommonness, "  about  twice  as  long  as  they 
ought  to." 

But  seriously  considered  in  the  light  of 
their  irregular  hours,  their  exposure  to  con- 
tagion and  the  mental  strain  which  the 
constant  grappling  and  compromise  with  in- 
evitable if  ultimate  death  produces  on  the 
physician,  he  is  as  a  class  short-lived.  The 
men  who  do  the  work  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
more  than  middle-aged. 

Always  the  physician  feels  in  his  heart  the 
absolute  uncommerciality  of  his  profession 
which  can  be  summed  up  in  no  better  man- 
ner than  in  the  answer  of  a  well-known  phy- 
sician of  Boston  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  How  much  does  a  doctor  contribute  in 
charitable  works  in  time?"  The  answer 
was:  "  He  never  refuses."  It  is  an  an- 
swer that  smacks  of  nobility  even  though 
it  be  nameless.  And  when  that  bill,  by 
which,  after  all,  we  are  prone  to  judge 
the  ph3^ician,  greets  you  at  the  breakfast 
table  or  the  office,  it  is  worth  while,  as 


it  is  honorable,  to  consider  it,  remembering 
that  the  service  for  which  he  charges  you 
or  me  "  he  never  refuses "  to  those  who 
need  and  lack,  even  while  the  bill  is  not  so 
large  as  it  would  be  on  a  commercial  basis. 

There  is,  after  all,  for  those  who  ques- 
tion the  righteousness  of  the  physician's  fee, 
a  final  test.  The  cost  of  living  of  late  years 
has  advanced  at  an  almost  prohibitive  rate. 
Naturally  this  might  be  expected  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  any  commercial  service. 
Yet  more  than  six  thousand  inquiries  sent 
to  physicians  throughout  the  country  ask- 
ing what  effect  this  same  increased  cost  of 
living  had  on  doctor's  fees  brought  the 
practically  unanimous  answer — almost  pa- 
thetic in  its  noncommerciality,  "  none." 
Just  three  physicians  made  any  other  an- 
swer, and  their  replies  were  that  fees  had 
advanced  during  their  practice  only  in  small 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  life's  necessities. 

Long  years  of  study,  short  years  of  use- 
fulness, long  hours  of  association  with  pain 
and  suffering  and  death,  poor  pay,  one  half 
his  working  life  given  and  given  gladly  to 
charity,  old  age  or  rather  comparatively  old 
age  without  a  competence  ('^we  must  all 
die  in  harness  or  starve  "),  facing  him,  al- 
ways a  depressing  knowledge  of  human 
frailty,  and  with  death  always  for  an  oppo- 
nent— that  is  the  part  of  the  average  physi- 
cian. 

Let  us  pay  the  tribute  long  overdue,  not 
in  money,  but  in  appreciation.  We  who 
ring  the  telephone  at  two  o'clock  on  a 
snowy  morning  to  summon  the  doctor, 
who,  for  aught  we  know,  has  been  work- 
ing since  daylight,  let  us  remember  the 
words  of  that  old  doctor  who  gave  to  his 
departing  disciples  the  message,  "  Always 
remember  the  frailty  of  flesh,  the  holiness 
of  your  calling,  and  always  have  hope." 
And  if  we  stop  to  think,  there  is  a  holiness 
and  an  absolute  freedom  from  commercial- 
ity  in  the  calling  of  him  who  has  for  his 
opponent  not  a  rival  manufacturer,  not  a 
rival  financier,  but  the  inevitably  victorious 
Death.  Consider  the  sacrifices,  the  needs, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  physician,  measure  to 
yourself  the  value  of  even  a  day  more  of 
life,  and  then  judge,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to 
us  to  judge,  the  righteousness  of  the  physi- 
cian's fee. 
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OR  months  we  had  been 
having  all  sorts  of  upheav- 
als in  the  college.  There 
had  been  stormy  Faculty 
meetings,  icy  trustee  meet- 
ings, vehement  committee 
meetings  and  resignations 
by  the  score.  Several  of  the  most  cherished 
of  the  professors  had  left,  and  the  conscien- 
tious or  emotional  students  had  thereupon 
wept  themselves  into  an  appearance  which 
must  have  "  made  for  resignation,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Guiterman  would  have  said,  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  were  going.  We, 
juniors  in  the  art  department,  were  or- 
phaned early  in  the  epidemic.  It  was  a 
cruel  blow  to  Elizabeth  and  to  me.  To 
her,  because  she  had  rather  fancied  herself, 
like  a  novel  heroine  person,  clad  in  a  blue 
painting  apron  and. being  a  sort  of  confi- 
dante and'  mother  confessor  to  more  reck- 
less art  students.  To  me,  because  Professor 
Adams's  course  had  been  less  thickly  set 
about  with  Psychology,  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation and  kindred  horrors  than  were  any 
other  of  the  courses  leading  to  degrees  and 
diplomas  and  intellectual  pinnacles.  Also, 
there  was  a  large  semidetached  building 
devoted  to  the  use  of  our  department.  And 
that  to  a  person,  or  even  to  two,  who  much 
preferred  cutting  lectures  to  attending 
them  is  an  immense  advantage,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  we  regarded  our  pro- 
grammes as  suggesting  things  which  we 
might  do  if  nothing  more  interesting  offered 
rather  than  as  cast-iron  rules  of  life  and 
time.  Hidden  in  some  remote  drawing  or 
modeling  room  we  often  whiled  away  the 
hours  assigned  by  our  programmes  to  bore- 
dom, and  vainly  would  Professor  Adams 
send  or  even  come  in  search  of  us.    Two 


elevators  and  two  flights  of  stairs  made  the 
chase  a  complicated  uphill  and  down-dale 
affair,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  catch 
one^-or  two — who  enjoyed  the  good  will 
of  the  elevator  man  and  the  friendship  of 
the  janitor. 

When  Adams  quarreled  with  the  trust- 
tees  and  went  the  way  of  all  revolutionists 
we  were  disconsolate  for  some  space.  Then 
we  cheered  up  sufficiently  to  see  the  sweet 
uses  of  our  adversity  and  to  adopt  the  de- 
serted office  suite  as  our  own.  At  any 
other  time  Prexy  would  have  discovered  us, 
but  with  his  Faculty  resigning  right  and 
left  much  faster  than  he  could  renew  it, 
you  will  understand  that  he,  poor  dear,  had 
nop  much  time  to  devote  to  two  unimpor- 
tant students  in  their  junior  year. 

There  was  an  outer  room  filled  with 
books  and  bookcases  where  Elizabeth  used 
to  draw,  and  opening  off  this  a  dear  little 
place  all  filled  with  one  big  desk  where  I 
used  to  read  and  store  the  books  most 
suited  to  my  taste,  and  where  we  kept  the 
refreshments  with  which  we  were  wont  to 
regale  my  fiance  and  Elizabeth's  many  ad- 
mirers. Now,  my  fiance  was  himself  a  pro- 
fessor with  Ph.D.s  and  A.M.s  and  all 
kinds  of  learned  letters  attached  to  his 
name.  How  he  ever  chanced  to  be  fond  of 
me  was  a  thing  I  never  could  understand, 
but  nevertheless  he  was  fond  of  me  and  I 
— ^M^ell,  when  I  thought  of  how  clever  and 
plucky  and  good-looking  he  was,  you  can 
imagine  that  I  was  proud  and  fond  of  him, 
and  we  were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  given  a  full  professorship  with  its 
increase  of  salary  and  security.  That  didn't 
matter  at  all  to  me,  but  one  can't  haste  to 
one's  own  wedding. 

The   changes   in    the   personnel   of   the 


"'/  should  be  sorry  to  intruJe." 


Faculty  were  most  disquieting  to  us,  for 
they  upset  the  regular  order  of  precedence 
and  promotion.  Sometimes  we  hoped  in 
the  event  of  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Johnson,  the  head  of  John's  department, 
that  Prexy  would  give  the  chair  to  John, 
and  at  others  we  feared  that  he  might  ap- 
point an  outsider.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  do  to  influence  the  course  of  things, 
.but  I  could — and  did — keep  from  worry- 
ing John  about  it,  and  I  helped  him  to  bear 
the  suspense  as  bravely  and  cheerfully  as  it 
might  be  borne  by  two  people  to  whom  the 
outcome  meant  so  much. 

In  my  efforts  in  this  regard  the  quiet 
office  in  the  almtKt-deserted  building  had 
been  a  great  resource.  When  the  work  of 
the  day  was  over  John  would  cross  the 
courtyard  and  spend  a  half  hour  resting  or 


talking  in  the  big  chair,  and  then  he  would 
let  me  pet  him  and  fuss  over  him  and 
make  much  of  him  as  he  never  did  at  any 
other  time.  In  our  studies,  too,  the  room 
played  an  important  part,  though  I  think 
we  never  quite  appreciated  this  until  Febru- 
ary brought  the  mid-year  examinations  upon 
our  devoted  and  ill-informed  heads. 

All  the  halls  and  libraries  were  full  of 
students  cramming  up  for  the  examina- 
tions. Even  the  clever,  hardworking  peo- 
ple waxed  anxious  and  weary-eyed  until 
only  to  look  at  them  was  to  court  discour- 
agement. If  Elizabeth  and  I  had  had  to 
combat  that  scholastic  atmosphere  in  our 
search  for  knowledge  I  fear  that  we  should 
have  disgraced  ourselves  and  our  instruct- 
ors. But  in  our  private  office  there  was 
such  an  air  of  cheeriness  that  we  managed 
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to  imbibe  and  retain  sufficient  store  of  the- 
ory and  technicality  to  substitute  surprise 
for  the  possible  disgrace.  We  were  work- 
ing hard  but  we  were  doing  well. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
"General  Method  in  Education."  The 
questions  were  bad  but  not  impossible,  and 
when  I  had  written  all  that  I  knew  in  an- 
swer to  them,  I  set  out  to  prepare  tea  and 
comfort  for  Elizabeth,  for  I  inferred  from 
the  rumpling  of  her  heavy  hair  and  the 
wrinkle  between  her  really  fine  eyes  that 
things  were  going  seriously  with  her.  She 
took  examinations  seriously,  did  Elizabeth, 
and  General  Method  was  never  a  joke. 

Passing  through  the  main  hall  I  met 
John  and,  as  no  observing  eye  was  upon  us, 
stopped  and  spoke  with  him. 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  office  this  after- 
noon, Marion  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  I.  "  You  come  to  ours. 
It  is  so  much  safer.  Those  women  are 
always  following  you  and  wanting  to  ask 
you  silly  questions.    You  come  to  ours." 

"  Very  well,"  he  acquiesced.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  may  as  well  let  you  enjoy  it  while 
you  may.  Very  soon  you  will  have  to  hum- 
ble your  pride  and  come  to  me.  For  you 
are  to  be  evicted.  TheyVe  got  a  man  for 
Adams's  place.  A  chap  I  used  to  know  at 
college.  An  awfully  nice  fellow  and,"  he 
added,  with  a  cheerful  laugh,  "  the  very 
thing  for  Elizabeth."  It  was  one  of  John's 
eccentricities  to  be  continually  looking  for 
a  sweetheart  for  Elizabeth. 

"  When  is  he  coming  ?  "  I  asked,  blankly. 

"It  isn't  yet  decided  that  he  is  coming 
at  all.  The  trustees  have  simply  written 
and  asked  if  he  would  consider  the  posi- 
tion. I  hope  for  his  own  sake  that  he 
won't,  unless  he  is  feeling  peculiarly  well 
and  fit.  Old  Adams  had  his  hands  full 
with  you.  But  what  you  must  be  like  after 
two  months  idleness! " 

As  a  bespectacled  student  in  a  dark-green 
shirt  waist  bore  down  upon  us,  we  parted, 
his  last  words  being:  "  I  shall  be  with  you 
at  five  o'clock." 

In  keeping  with  Moore's  theory  of  the 
dear  Gazelle  which  always  faded  away,  the 
office  looked  more  than  ever  cozy  and 
cheerful  now  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
its  being  taken  from  us.  Our  books  and 
pictures,  our  chafing  dish,  my  sewing,  and 
Elizabeth's  canary  gave  it  a  very  homelike 


appearance,  and  I  set  about  lighting  the  al- 
cohol lamp  and  boiling  the  kettle  with  a 
hurt  and  rebellious  spirit.  For  where  else 
in  all  that  heartless  institution  could  I  sit 
and  sew  while  the  kettle  boiled  and  I 
waited  for  my  own  true  love?  And  Eliza- 
beth! Poor  old  Elizabeth!  I  was  reflect- 
ing dismally  upon  these  things  when  the 
door  of  the  outer  office  opened.  I  could 
not  turn  to  look  as  the  kettle  was  absorbing 
all  my  attention.     But  I  called,  genially: 

"  Enjoy  this  glory  while  yet  you  may, 
Elizabeth,  for  we  are  going  to  be  evicted. 
They  have  found  a  successor  for  old 
Adams,  and  of  course — selfish  things  men 
are — he  will  take  the  office  away  from  us." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  intrude,"  said  a 
grave  voice,  a  strange  voice;  and  a  man 
stood  in  the  doorway:  a  strange  man!  a 
grave  man! 

I  rose  suddenly  from  that  awkward  wob- 
bly chair,  while  the  alcohol  lamp  flamed 
madly  and  the  kettle  boiled  over.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  come  to  New  York  to 
look  at  his  new  quarters,  students,  and  as- 
sistant. 

"And  you  are?"  he  questioned,  quite 
uninterestedly. 

"  A  student,"  I  said,  meekly. 

"A  senior?"  hopefully.  "You  leave 
this  term  ?  " 

"  Alas,  no!  "  I  answered.  I  always  hate 
to  disappoint  people.  "  A  junior,  and  com- 
ing back  next  year." 

He  bore  the  situation  with  dignity.  In 
fact,  dignity  seemed  a  sort  of  fad  with  him. 
He  belonged  to  the  stocky,  stodgy,  Ger- 
manesque  type  which  prides  itself  on  its 
freedom  from  human  characteristics.  He 
manifested  no  interest,  no  temper,  no  sense 
of  humor.  And  he  was  John's  idea  of  an 
eligible  parti  for  Elizabeth!  For  Eliza- 
beth, tempestuous,  big-hearted,  beautiful. 
She  was  beautiful;  even  John  admitted  it 
though  never  without  adding :  "  Though  I 
don't,  of  course,  care  for  the  type." 

I  might  have  rivaled  the  intruder's  calm 
if  I  had  not  been  unnerved  by  the  near 
presence  of  a  chocolate  cake  in  the  top 
drawer  of  the  desk  and  by  the  expectation 
of  Elizabeth's  whirlwind  arrival  and  un- 
masked dismay. 

"  I,"  said  he,  "  am  Mr.  Blaisdell.  You 
say  you  were  expecting  me?  " 

"I,"  said  I,  "am  Marion  Blake.  I 
never  expected  anyone  less.    But,"  I  added, 
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my  manners  coming  once  more  to  the  fore, 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you."  Thereupon 
we  shoolc  hands  gravely. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  repeated,  "  to  look 
over  the  ground,  to  see  the  students." 

"  They  are,  unfortunately,  scattered 
through  the  different  examination  rooms 
'  suffering  grinding  torments,'  "  I  quoted, 


suaded  John  to  think,  though  it  took  a  long 
time,  that  a  speech  like  that  justified,  nxy 
even  invited,  the  later  events  of  that  after- 
noon. For  there  was  I,  not  earnest,  not 
clever,  and  certainly  not  a  young  man. 
And  there  Was  he  who  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  my  mental  and  artistic  training, 
talking  like  that  about  young  men. 


(  him?'  she  askid  t 


thinking  to  lure  him  into  a  smile.  But  his 
gravity  was  impregnabie,  so  I  added  de- 
corously: "The  building,  however " 

"  Is  nothing  to  me,"  he  interrupted,  if  so 
leisurely  a  correction  could  be  called  by  so 
energetic  a  name.  "  I  am  interested  solely 
in  the  student  body.  With  a  group  of 
earnest,  clever  young  men  to  work  with, 
the  building  and  other  equipment  will  mat- 
ter very  little." 

Now,   I   think,  and   I   have  since  per- 


For  Prcxy  when  he  sent  out  into  the 
highways  in  search  of  a  professor  of  art 
was  thinking  quite  as  much  of  me  and  of 
Elizabeth  as  of  young  Schroedcr  with  his 
father's  name  to  serve  as  an  open  sesame 
everywhere,  or  of  young  Grant  with  his 
"  stuff "  already  appearing  in  the  m^a; 
zines.  Thinking  even  more,  perhaps,  of  us; 
for  we  were  troublesome,  and  all  the  others 
were  such  model  students  that  they  made 
no  ripple  on  the  scholastic  sea.     £liz^>eth 
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had  not  yet  found  even  one  confrere  with 
anything  on  his  mind.  As  the  padre  com- 
plains in  the  ballade  of  Alice  Brown : 

All  the  other  folk  in  this  insipid  neighborhood 
Have  nothing  to  confess :  they're  so  ridiculous- 
ly good. 

And  there  was,  of  course,  no  sense  in  my 
confessing  to  her,  for  we  generally  planned 
things  together  and  always  executed  them 
in  concert. 

The  introduction  of  Professor  Blaisdell 
to  his  students-to-be  was,  perhaps,  our 
masterpiece  in  "team  work."  I  had  volun- 
teered to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies  and 
he,  seeing  no  way  in  which  to  secure  a  more 
responsible  aide,  accepted  my  services  with 
a  cold  grace. 

Just  outside  the  door  I  was  caught  and 
comforted  and  purred  over  by  Elizabeth. 
"  You  poor  darling!"  she  crooned.  "What 
did  he  do  to  you?  The  janitor  told  me, 
but  I  was  just  too  late  to  warn  you.  Was 
he  very  dreadful?  Did  you  save  the 
cake?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  dully.  "  It's  in  the 
top  drawer  of  the  desk  with  the  spoons  and 
the  doilies  Tm  embroidering." 

"And  where  is  he?" 

"  Sitting  at  the  desk:  looking  through  it 
for  lists  of  equipment  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Come  in  and  be  presented." 
And  devoured  with  the  cake." 
But  he  won't  devour  you.  He  will 
dislike  you.  He  has  come  to  inspect  his  stu- 
dents and  he  wants  to  teach  only  young 
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men. 

"  In  a  coeducational  institution  ?  "  she 
laughed.    "  What  impertinence !  " 

And  suddenly  the  same  idea  occurred  to 
both  of  us.  If  we  could  discourage  him 
about  his  "  student  body"  he  might  go  away 
and  leave  us  in  possession  of  the  office. 
The  same  words  hissed  in  both  our  whis- 
pers: "  We'll  muster  the  Old  Guard." 

The  "  Old  Guard  "  was  our  name  for 
the  post-graduate  body.  It  was  recruited 
from  all  sorts  of  sources,  but  its  majority 
was  of  teachers  of  infinite  experience.  Our 
college  was  peculiarly  rich  in  this  regard 
because  its  name  was  great  in  the  land,  so 
that  school  principals  and  boards  revered 
its  diploma  and  its  degrees  and  paid  larger 
salaries  to  such  instructors  as  could  be  de- 
scribed in  catalogues  as  having  been  trained 


by  us.  So  there  came  out  of  the  West  and 
South  and  East  men  and  women  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  ambition.  Ready  to 
live  meagerly  and  to  work  unendingly  for 
the  right  to  tack  to  their  names  A.M.S, 
Ph.D.s,  or  D.S.S.  They  were  utterly  re- 
gardless of  health,  pleasure,  or  leisure,  and 
stripped  of  the  distinction  attaching  to 
the  position  of  "  Teacher  "  on  their  native 
heaths  they  were  a  pathetic  and  a  puzzling 
problem  to  our  Faculty  and  a  horrible 
warning  to  younger  students  just  entering 
the  profession  which,  of  all  others,  is  most 
ungrateful  to  its  workers.  They  were  hard 
to  find  that  day  owing  to  the  examinations, 
but  finally  up  in  the  water-color  room 
we  discovered  Mrs.  Magrotty,  an  "  Old 
Guard  "  of  a  somewhat  different  type.  She 
was  a  large,  stout,  black-serge  widow,  and 
she  was  taking  up  art  because  her  grandson 
— aged  eight — ^had  shown  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  drawing  cats,  and  she  considered 
him  destined  to  be  an  artist  and  wanted  to 
work  with  him  at  home. 

When  she  heard  our  tidings  she  got  into 
a  wonderful  flurry.  She  took  off  her 
glasses,  patted  the  prim  gray  puffs  upon  her 
brow  and  shook  the  black  serge  into  its 
proper  folds. 

"  And  have  you  seen  him  ?  "  she  asked  us. 

"  Marion  has,"  answered  Elizabeth. 
"  And  doesn't  like  him.  She's  the  only 
one  who  has  spoken  to  him." 

"  Most  unfortunate  beginning,"  Mrs. 
Magrotty  muttered,  as  we  led  her  to  the 
elevator.  "  Quite  an  erroneous  impression. 
Not  at  all  a  type  of  our  students.  I'm  glad 
you  came  to  me."  Doubtless  she  meant  to 
be  nasty,  but  I  could  have  pressed  the  black 
serge  to  my  grateful  breast  if  my  arms  had 
been  longer  or  the  serge  less  vast. 

"  You  take  her  in,"  Elizabeth  whispered. 
"  I'll  go  and  drum  up  the  others  " — and  I 
did.  She  knows  now,  and  bitterly  bewails, 
that  she  missed  the  greatest  treat  of  our 
four-year  course  when  she  absented  herself 
from  those  introductions.  Mr.  Blaisdell 
must  have  been  exploring  while  I  was 
away,  for  there  was  a  heap  of  my  books  on 
the  desk,  the  third  drawer  was  slightly 
open,  and  there  was  a  gloomy  stiffness  in 
the  air  which  struck  cold  to  the  soles  of  my 
feet.  He  looked  up  at  us  as  we  came  in 
with  an  aloofness,  an  impersonal  regard,  a 
boredom  which  staggered  me  for  a  moment 
and  then  made  me  hotly  angry.    Mrs.  Ma- 


t   a  little  adiren   . 


grotty  was  blandly  btiaming,  and  I  went 
through  the  introduction : 

"  Mr.  Blaisdell,"  I  began,  "  may  I  pre- 
sent you  to  Mrs.  M^rotty,  a  student  in 
the  sophomore  year  in  this  department." 
He  winced  as  I  had  hoped  he  would  when 
he  realized  what  was  before  him,  but  his 
manners  were  perfect.  With  absolute  im- 
passiveness  he  bowed  before  her  ^reading 
smile  and  accepted  her  grimy  hand. 

"  Professor,"  she  began,  in  the  surpris- 
ingly high  voice  which  some  very  stout  peo- 
ple have,  "  it  is  a  great  relief  to  have  you 
with  us.  A  great  relief."  Again  he  bowed, 
"  You  were  needed,"  she  squeaked  on, 
"  Very  badly  needed,  I  regret  to  say  by 
some  of  us,"  and  she  looked  chidingty  at 
me. 

Again  he  turned  those  eyes  of  his  on  me, 
and  I,  to  my  everlasting  surprise  and  wrath, 
blushed  scarlet.  At  which  he  looked  more 
bored  than  ever, 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  I  broke  in,  "  Mrs,  Ma- 
grotty  has  so  much  wanted  an  adviser.  She 
can  find  no  really  good  authority  on  the 
proper  age  at  which  she'd  better  allow  her 
grandson  to  take  up  perspective." 

"Her  grandson!"  he  repeated.     "Her 


grandson!  I  understood  that  Mrs,  Ma- 
grotty  was  herself  the  student." 

"  Why,  so  I  am  1 "  she  cried.  "  But,  Pro- 
fessor, I  have  a  life  work,  a  sacred  trust 
from  the  grave." 

"  A  grandson  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  A  sweet  child,"  I  gurgled,  with  \aj 
eyes  on  the  ceiling.  I  had  hardly  hiqied  to 
start  her  so  easily,  but  in  a  second  she  was 
off.  She  told  him  the  whole  story,  disease, 
last  words,  baby  talk,  family  secrets,  hab- 
its of  father — all.  He  listened  gravely  but 
without  any  vehement  sympathy,  and,  as 
she  babbled  on,  he  solemnly  joined  his 
hands,  finger  by  finger.  Simultaneously 
his  eyes  and  mine  fell  upon  a  large  brown 
smudge  upon  his  irreproachable  cufE, 
Chocolate!  I  faded  into  the  outer  office 
and  there  I  found  Elizabeth.  She  had 
bagged  two  more  victims.  Miss  Perkins 
and  Miss  Jones.  "  Take  them  in !  "  she 
cried.     "  I'll  get  another,"  and  was  gone. 

Miss  Perkins  was  the  most  coy  and  flut- 
tering person  I  have  ever  seen.  She  brought 
a  large  and  well-charged  palette  with  her. 
In  her  childish  excitement  at.  Elizabeth's 
urgent  summons  she  had  forgotten  to  re- 
place it  or   to  remove  the  brown  denim 
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apron  which  shielded  her  tall  slimness.  She 
had  taught  sewing  in  all  the  really  im- 
portant church  schools  of  Loper,  Cavalier 
County,  North  Dakota,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  but  her  ambition  soared  to  higher 
things,  her  soul  hungered  for  a  broader  life, 
and  it  became  my  pleasant  duty  to  intro- 
duce her  to  Professor  Blaisdell. 

I  did  it  in  a  speech,  a  lubricating  little 
speech,  but  he  seemed  too  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  newest  charge  to  hear  me. 
And  really  she  had  the  gentlest  face — and 
the  stupidest — of  which  the  college  boasted. 
She  fluttered  and  sighed  and  dropped  her 
eyes,  and  the  large  palette — butter  side 
down,  of  course — bashfully,  when  he  arose 
to  his  bulky  proportions  before  her.  The 
palette  fell  upon  his  neat  shoe  and  he  said 
a  word  which  made  Mrs.  Magrotty  more 
than  ever  sure  that  the  home  was  the  best 
place  for  sacred  charges. 

Miss  Jones  went  off  rather  better.  Miss 
Oliver  stared  more  than  a  lady  and  a 
teacher  should,  and  said  less.  Miss  Moore 
balked  at  first  sight  and  had  to  be  literally 
run  in  by  the  master  of  ceremonies.  By 
this  time  the  meeting  had  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  it  was  adjourned  to  the  outer 
oflice,  much  to  my  relief  and  to  Elizabeth's 
uneasiness  when  she  heard  that  he  was  now 
sitting  at  her  table. 

Finally,  she  reported  that  there  was  not 
another  unpresentable  art  student  on  the 
grounds.  She  had  collected  a  dozen  and 
could  find  no  more.  So  I  dragged  her  in, 
and  watched  him  closely  as  his  tired  eyes 
rested  on  her.  He  had  looked  coldly,  it  is 
true,  upon  me — a  thing  quite  new  to  my  ex- 
perience— but  I  certainly  expected  some 
lightening  of  his  gloom  when  he  should 
look  upon  Elizabeth.  But  there  was  no 
glint  of  interest  in  his  clever  face. 

So  we  all  sat  sti£Ry  along  the  wall  and 
he  made  us  a  little  address.  It  was  neat 
and  cold,  like  a  biscuit  tortoni,  and  it  told 
us  about  *  elf -activity  and  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  society,  his  weight  as  an  official 
and  as  a  man.  At  that  word  Elizabeth  ex- 
claimed : 

"  There !  I  knew  Fd  forget  somebody 
and  I  did !  " 

.Even  an  interruption  could  not  disturb 
our  professor.  He  was  still  miles  away  as 
he  asked: 

"  You  have  forgotten  ?  " 

"Our  Fellow,"  cried   Elizabeth.     Per- 


haps his  bushy  eyebrows  did  cootract 
slightly  at  this  frank  avowal  of  mormon- 
ism.  Perhaps  the  one  emotion  of  which  he 
was  capable,  as  he  glanced  from  one  to  an- 
other of  his  future  charges,  was  pity  foi* 
the  man  they  claimed  in  common. 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  explain  ?  "  said  he. 
"Your — fellow— did  you  say?"  And 
Mrs.  Magrotty  sprang  to  his  instruction. 

"Why,  yes!"  she  cried,  "  weVe  got  a 
Fellow." 

"  Only  one?  "  he  asked,  politely,  though 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  quite  believed  it. 
"  One  among  so  many?  " 

"  The  trustees  don't  seem  to  care  to  give 
more.  You'll  see  about  him  in  the  cata- 
logue," said  Mrs.  Magrotty,  while  I  found 
a  catalogue  and  the  place  and  pointed  to 
the  legend: 

"  The  McClaren  Fellowship  in  Applied 
Art  awarded  to  Herbert  Maimer." 

"  Oh ! "  said  he  in  a  tone  which  explained 
everything,  and  Elizabeth  rocked  with  un- 
regenerate  glee.  "  Oh !  "  said  he  again,  and 
looked  up  at  me  so  quickly  that  he  caught 
a  beatified  grin  in  transit  and  was  hardly 
impressed  by  the  deferential  gloom  with 
which  I  replaced  it. 

"  And  where,"  he  asked,  courteously, 
"where.  Miss  Blake,  is  your  Fellow?" 

Of  course  I  didn't  know.  I  never  did 
fancy  him.  Neither  did  Elizabeth.  But 
he  seemed  to  fit  into  Miss  Perkins's  idea  of 
"  the  broader  life,"  and  Mrs.  Magrotty 
had  quite  adopted  him.  It  was  grand- 
mother who  now  inter[X)sed  with: 

"  He  is  making  casts  in  the  modeling 
room.  I  can't  think  the  work  is  good  for 
him.  There  is  so  much  danger  of  inhaling 
the  plaster  of  Paris." 

"  I'll  fetch  him !  "  cried  Elizabeth  in  a 
little  spurt.  The  upper  half  of  the  door 
was  muflled  glass,  and  it  was  certainly 
thoughtless  of  Elizabeth  to  go  into  kinks 
of  laughter  just  outside  it.  Then  she  col- 
lected her  energies  and  vanished,  and  a 
heavy  pause  followed.  Mr.  Blaisdell  read 
the  catalogue's  version  of  our  Fellow's 
biography  and  seemed  to  be  less  impressed 
than  ever.  He  stared  moodily  and  absently 
at  Miss  Perkins  until  she  felt  called  upon 
to  speak.  She  always  spoke  most  when  she 
was  most  embarrassed. 

"  Mr.  Maimer,"  she  began,  and  blushed 
scarlet.  "  Mr.  Maimer  has  a  very  fine 
mind." 
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"  Truly  ? "  said  Mr.  Blaisdell,  while 
Miss  Oliver  stared  at  him. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Magrotty  broke  in.  "He 
has  a  fine  personality.    So  inspiring!  " 

"  And  he  is  working  out  his  thesis  now," 
Mrs.  Magrotty  went  on.  "  He  discusses  it 
with   me.     I    am  a  grandmother,  and   of 


dark  of  a  February  afternoon  feeling  ill  at 
ease  and  somewhat  rebellious  in  the  an- 
tagonistic presence  of  the  new  man.  Sud- 
denly the  lights  sprang  out,  and  we  were 
looking  blinkingly  at  the  new  man  and 
he  was  looking  unblinkingly  at  us.  And 
surely  Elizabeth  had  done  her  work  well. 


utterly  objerlionable  young  perSBiti   I  haJ  ever  met." 


course  I  can  help  him  In  some  ways.  His 
topic  is:  'The  Hand  and  its  Relation  to 
Beauty  in  the  House.'  It's  a  privilege  to 
work  with  such  a  thought." 

"And  with  such  a  man,"  purred  Miss 
Perkins. 

"Truly?"  said  Mr.  Blaisdell,  while 
Miss  Oliver  stared  at  him.  Nothing  else 
of  moment  occurred  except  the  sudden  and 
unexplained  up-flaring  of  the  electric  lights 
before  Elizabeth  returned  with  our  Fellow. 
There  were  we  all  sitting  stiffly  in  the  early 


To  a  man  who  wanted  a  class  of  clever, 
earnest  young  men  the  collection  of  dow- 
agers before  him  must  have  been  upsetting. 
His  feelings  were  too  deep  for  silence  and 
they  forced  him  to  speak  to  me. 

"  And  are  these.  Miss  Blake,  all  the  stu- 
dents?" 

"  Not  all,"  I  admitted,  "  but  representa- 
tive. Mrs.  Judkins  is  absent  because  her 
daughter  has  chicken  pox  and  Miss  Acker- 
son's  rheumatism " 

"  Are  there  any  male  students?  " 
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"  Of  course.  Miss  Alword  has  gone  for 
him."  And  then  the  door  opened  and 
Elizabeth  came  in  with  Mr.  Maimer. 

"  Look  at  him  1  "  she  besought  me,  super- 
fluously, for  no  one  could  have  avoided 
doing  it.  "  His  apron  string  is  tied  in  a 
black,  black  knot,  and  will  you  look  at  his 
face?  " 

Mrs.  Magrotty's  fears  had  been  well 
founded.  The  modeling  room  had  not 
agreed  with  Mr.  Maimer.  His  golden  hair 
stood  wildly  erect  upon  his  head,  his  collar 
hung  dejectedly  about  his  neck,  his  butch- 
er's apron  emphasized  his  diminutive  pro- 
portions, and  his  face  was  whitened  like  a 
clown's. 

Professor  Blaisdell  glanced  from  the 
harem  to  Mr.  Maimer  and  from  Mr. 
Maimer  back  to  the  harem.  I  was  over- 
come by  emotion,  and  it  was  Elizabeth,  ra- 
diantly smiling,  who  did  the  presentation. 
Some  one  found  a  knife  and  disembarrassed 
the  Fellow  of  his  apron,  and  the  opening 
remarks  were  resumed  as  soon  as  the  "  in- 
spiring personality  "  was  disposed  between 
Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss  Perkins. 

Professor  Blaisdell  resumed.  It  was  a 
beautiful  talk  and  it  made  me  wonder  what 
I  should  ever  do  with  the  "  responsibility 
of  the  teacher  "  if  it — and  a  degree — should 
become  mine.  Also  I  was  wondering  how 
we  should  get  Blaisdell  safely  off  the  prem- 
ises without  encountering  any  more  prom- 
ising students  when  again  the  door  opened, 
and  John  came  in.  If  anything  could  have 
reconciled  me  to  Blaisdell  it  would  have 
been  his  evident  pleasure  at  sight  of  John 
and  John's  evident  pleasure  at  sight  of  him. 

During  the  greetings  the  student  body 
trailed   itself  away.     Elizabeth  and  I   re- 


treated into  the  inner  office  and  the  two 
friends  were  left  alone. 

"  I  wish,"  said  John,  "  that  I  had  known 
you  were  here  this  afternoon.  I  should 
have  arranged  a  meeting  between  you  and 
your  future  students." 

"  I've  met  enough  of  them,  thank  you," 
the  other  replied  grimly. 

"  You're  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  old 
ladies  who  were  here  when  I  came,"  John 
urged.  "  They  are  perfectly  harmless  and 
well-meaning  and  they  give  very  little 
trouble.  I  have  several  in  my  department. 
But  I'm  talking  about  your  young  fel- 
lows— and  even  a  few  of  the  girls.  You'll 
have  some  of  the  best  raw  material  in  the 
college  to  work  with.  Splendid,  earnest 
youngsters.     Walt  till  you  see  them." 

"  I  have  met  two  of  the  young  women," 
Blaisdell  remarked.  "  Miss'  Blake  and 
Miss  Alword  were  so  kind  as  to  constitute 
themselves  sponsors  for  this  afternoon's  in- 
troductions." 

I  clutched  Elizabeth  and  waited  for 
John's  next  words: 

"  Ah,  yes!  "  said  my  own  true  love  in  a 
carefully  casual  voice.  "  What  did  you 
think  of  them?" 

"  I  thought  them,"  said  John's  latest 
claimant  for  Elizabeth's  hand,  "  I  thought 
them  perhaps  the  most  utterly  objectionable 
young  persons  1  had  ever  met.  If  I  should 
decide  to  accept  this  position  I  foresee  great 
difficulty  with  them  and  for  them.  That 
Miss  Blake  seems  especially  undisciplined 
and  spoiled.  I've  never  in  all  my  experi- 
ence met  a  student  quite  like  her." 

"  No,"  John  acquiesced,  blandly,  while 
Elizabeth  chuckled,  "  neither,  do  you  know, 
have  I." 


HOW   TO    KEEP    YOUR    CHILD 
FROM    FEAR 

By  CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM 


I  RECENTLY  watched  a 
'  baby  in  his  bath.     As  I 
I  looked    at  the   flat   back, 
'  rounded     chest,     well-set 
head  and  healthy  skin  off 
f  whose   satin    surface    the 
'  water  dripped,   I   consid- 
ered what  a  past  master  in  physical  culture 
is  Nature. 

Long  and  laborious  are  the  exerdses 
given  in  youth  and  maturity,  to  bring  back 
the  poise,  balance,  and  perfect  carriage 
with  which  every  normal  baby  starts  out. 
The  rounded  back,  the  protruding  chin 
and  prominent  abdomen,  in  all  their  varia- 
tions from  bad  to  worse,  are  the  result  of 
faulty  habits  growing  upon  one  with  the 
years  and  overcome  only  by  strenuous 
training, 

A  parallel  occurred  to  me  as  I  watched 
that  well-set-up  infant  and  listened  to  the 
gurgles  with  which  he  intimated  his  con- 
tent with  life  as  found  in  his  rubber  ham- 
mock. Nature  hands  the  child  to  the  par- 
ents physically  perfect  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Still  more  often  she  hands  him  to 
them  mentally  optimistic.  Nothing  is  too 
good  to  be  true  from  the  child's  point  of 
view,  from  the  time  he  first  notices  and 
grasps  at  a  sunbeam  to-  the  days  when  his 
imagination  peoples  his  plays  with  beauty 
and  strength  in  countless  forms. 

Vanity  as  well  as  affection  prompts  the 
parents  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  a  be- 
coming and  healthful  physical  carriage,  but, 
alas  for  the  children!  Mistaken  conscien- 
tiousness allies  itself  with  thoughtlessness  to 
rob  them  of  their  birthright  of  faith  that 
"  All's  right  with  the  world  1  " 

People  of  various  sects  and  beliefs  arc 
beginning  of  late  to  say  that  fear  is  the 


devil.  No  matter  how  trite  the  saying 
may  become  as  mortals  wake  up  to  it,  it 
will  never  cease  to  be  true;  and  how  that 
devil  robs  the  children!  Fr<Mii  the  moment 
of  the  average  child's  first  fall,  when  the 
mother  cries  out  and  picks  him  up  with 
such  manner  and  words  that  he  screams 
with  terror,  the  instilling  of  fear  goes  on. 
The  average  child  begins  by  being  care- 
free ;  but  the  average  loving  mother  under- 
mines that  confidence  with  the  most  earnest 
industry.  The  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  is  forced  upon  the  child  until 
his  naturally  erect,  fearless  mental  carriage 
gradually  b;comcs  distorted,  and  he  stoops 
and  bows  to  the  inevitable. 

Most  parents  will  find  upon  examination 
that  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the  re- 
marks they  make  to  their  children  arc  pre- 
luded by  the  words,  "  I'm  afraid."  "As 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined " ; 
and  parents  take  a  great  responsibility 
when  they  incline  the  infant  mind  away 
from  its  normal  attitude  of  confidence. 
"  Fear  not."  "  Rejoice  always."  "  Be 
not  afraid."  These  exortations  are  repeated 
countless  times  under  difEerent  forms  in  the 
Bible,  yet  Christian  parents  often  disobey 
them  religiously.  The  child  hears  count- 
less mandates  all  founded,  he  is  told,  on  a 
fear  which  he  must  share  in  order  to  pil- 
grimage safely  through  a  world  beset  with 
snares  and  pitfalls  to  health  and  happiness. 
Slowly  the  wondering  and  often  rebel- 
lious little  one  accepts  the  fact  that  life,  in- 
stead of  being  a  thing  of  joy,  must  consist 
in  constant  watchfulness  to  escape  disaster. 
His  normal  outlook  becomes  deformed, 
and  should  a  day  come  when  he  sees  hope 
and  reason  for  reforming  his  thought,  he 
will  be  obliged  to  use  system   and  effort 
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analogous  to  that  of  the  physical  culturist 
in  order  to  win  back  his  birthright  of  trust. 

A  pitiful  fate  is  that  of  the  child  left  by 
his  busy  mother  to  the  care  of  an  unwise 
nurse.  The  nurse  may  be  kind  and  lov- 
ing, conscientious  concerning  the  little  one's 
physical  welfare,  and  yet  consider  that  rob- 
ber of  the  children's  rights  her  legitimate 
assistant  in  saving  her  time  and  trouble. 
The  mysterious  and  unseen  bogie  man,  and 
the  obvious  and  substantial  policeman  are 
alike  her  allies  in  enforcing  a  paralyzed 
obedience;  and  all  her  discipline  revolves 
around  some  form  of  dread :  some  fear  held 
before  the  charge  whom  she  often  loves  de- 
votedly. 

There  should  be  a  new  Children's  Cru- 
sade. The  line  "  Baby's  skies  are  Mam- 
ma's eyes,"  is  more  suggestive  and  far- 
reaching  than  is  yet  realized.  Who  that 
has  come  near  to  children  has  not  had  ex- 
perience of  the  sensitive  manner  in  which 
they  reflect  the  mood  of  their  caretakers? 
A  mother  with  the  headache,  or  fatigue 
that  has  set  her  nerves  on  edge,  but  who 
must  nevertheless  bathe,  dress,  and  feed  her 
child  finds  a  cross  baby  to  care  for.  The 
impatient  nurse  has  a  scowling  stamping 
child  to  amuse.  When  mother  or  nurse 
wishes  the  baby  to  be  particularly  good  and 
go  to  sleep  quickly  because  she  has  an  en- 
gagement to  keep,  is  not  that  the  very  time 
that  he  starts  and  continually  wakes?  He 
feels  her  unreposeful  attitude  so  disturb- 
ingly that  he  cannot  be  serene.  She  often 
calls  his  condition  "  contrariness,"  but  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  a  reflection  on 
the  sensitive  plate  of  the  baby  mentality. 
This  reflection  goes  on,  consciously  and  un- 
consciously, as  the  little  life  expands. 

When  a  mother  kneels  before  her  child 
and  asks  anxiously:  "Are  you  sure  you 
feel  all  right,  dear?  Haven't  you  a  pain 
anywhere?  Swallow  and  see  if  it  hurts 
you.  Your  cheeks  look  so  red !  "  The  lit- 
tle one,  although  at  first  considerably 
bored  at  being  disturbed  so  irrelevantly  at 
his  play,  usually  becomes  forced  to  intro- 
spection and  often  ends  by  fretful  repose  in 
the  arms  of  the  poor  mother,  while  her  fear 
quickly  grows  from  a  rill  to  a  torrent 
whose  turbulence  can  only  he  stilled  by  the 
kindly  pooh-poohing  of  the  family  physi- 
cian. No  one  knows  so  well  as  he  the 
grain  of  truth  in  the  comic  paper  story  that 
shows  the  young  mother  in  the  middle  of 


the  night  begging  her  husband  to  hurry 
and  get  the  doctor,  for  baby  is  "  breathing 
so  evenly !  " 

To  allow  fear-ridden  conversation  to 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  children,  talk 
concerning  sickness  or  disaster,  is  another 
molding  influence,  robbing  them  of  their 
gladness,  teaching  them  fearful  resigna- 
tion to  inimical,  irresistible  powers.  Even 
though  they  show  no  evidence  of  it  at  the 
time,  it  is  sinking  into  the  curious,  eager 
thought,  and  must  bear  fruit.  It  is  strange 
how  little  comprehension  is  exhibited  even 
among  the  highly  intelligent  of  what  robs 
the  children.  How  many  little  ones,  to- 
day, if  they  could  express  themselves, 
would  tell  of  their  suffering  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  villainous-looking, 
hoarsely  yelling  pirate  band  in  the  other- 
wise charming  play  of  "  Peter  Pan!  "  No 
child  under  twelve  should  have  had  his 
nervous  system  shocked  by  these  gentlemen 
and  their  awful  captain.  I  repeatedly  saw 
a  poor  baby  with  her  head  buried  in  a 
friendly  lap,  begging  piteously  to  know  if 
the  pirates  had  gone.  Supposing  the  child 
did  see  the  performance  sufficiently  often 
to  regard  the  evil-looking  crew  at  last  with 
only  an  enjoyable  thrill;  to  what  good  is 
the  little  one's  sense  brutalized?  It  is  a 
strange  tradition  that  in  all  shows  for 
children — ^pantomimes,  spectacles,  or  what- 
ever, there  should  always  be  introduced 
monstrosities:  cardboard  giants  with  ap- 
palling grins  and  goggle  eyes,  or  some 
other  form  of  myth  which  requires  con- 
stant reassurance  on  the  part  of  the  guar- 
dian of  the  small  beneficiaries,  who  clutch 
their  friends  fearsomely  and  are  likely  to 
be  visited  in  their  slumbers  by  memories  of 
their  entertainment. 

Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  the  father  of  church 
music  in  America,  used  to  say  that  it  was 
like  giving  a  baby  brandy  to  let  him  hear 
loud  and  exciting  music.  Only  gentle  and 
melodious  harmonies  should  be  played  to 
children,  he  averred.  I  wonder  what  that 
great  and  good  man  would  have  thought 
had  he  witnessed  hundreds  of  babies'  eyes 
dilated  by  the  sight  of  Captain  Hook  of  the 
pirate  band,  with  the  green  light  turned  on 
his  dreadful  face.  One  glimpse  usually 
was  enough ;  and  then  a  plunge  of  the  little 
head  into  the  nearest  lap,  while  mother  or 
nurse  laughed  leniently  and  patted  the  vic- 
tim.    It  is  safe  to  wager  that  the  captain 
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with  his  deformed  nose,  and  the  savage 
hook  in  place  of  a  hand  that  was  always 
gesturing  and  threatening  the  children's 
dear  Peter  Pan  received  a  curtain  call  to 
many  a  crib  in  the  watches  of  the  night. 
Verily  the  infant  of  to-day  gets  his  pint  of 
brandy  and  red  pepper  with  far  more  cer- 
tainty than  he  does  the  traditional  "  pint  of 
dirt " ;  for  the  same  mother  who  sends  a 
little  child  to  see  "  Peter  Pan  "  would  be 
"  afraid  "  the  little  one  might  get  her  dress 
soiled  in  healthful  play. 

The  same  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
books  written  for  the  younger  children; 
and  one  who  objects  to  the  picturing  of 
events  which  impress  with  fear  or  sadness 
or  disgust,  may  spend  weary  hours  in  the 
search  for  a  prize. 

The  abuse  of  the  word  afraid  makes  one 
wish  that  parents  would  strike  it  from 
their  vocabulary.  If  they  would  cease,  in 
the  daily  routine  of  life,  from  putting  pic- 
tures of  fear  into  young  minds,  there 
would  not  so  often  be  seen  that  pathetic 
sudden  vanishing  of  gladness  from  a  child's 
eyes,  while  the  pained  effort  to  understand 
what  there  is  to  be  afraid  of  takes  its  place. 

Fortunately  for  the  human  race  the 
doing  of  a  service  for  another  makes  for 
love  of  that  other.  A  nurse  Is  expected, 
without  mother-love  for  the  child,  to  per- 
form for  him  those  watchful  offices  which 
most  mothers  would  be  glad  to  do  them- 
selves if  they  had  the  time.  It  is  the  beau- 
tiful working  of  the  law  of  love  that  this 
service  of  the  little  one  leads  to  love  of  him. 
When  the  mother  sees  for  herself  the  de- 
structive tendency  of  fear,  and  determines 
that  the  treatment  of  her  child  shall  be 
along  constructive  lines,  the  nurse  can  be 
brought  into  agreement  with  her  thought, 
A  mother  should  surely  cultivate  and  mani- 


fest kindliness  and  friendliness  toward  that 
other  woman  to  whom  she  trusts  her  child, 
and  with  an  understanding  established  they 
will  work  together. 

Following  up  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
tell  a  child  what  he  may  rather  than  what 
he  may  not  do,  one  will  abstain  from  the 
querulous  "  Be  careful,  do  be  careful," 
which  is  too  often  an  irritating,  thorny 
hedge  hampering  a  child's  natural  move- 
ments, and  will  let  him  have  his  freedom  as 
far  as  possible.  Neither  to  think  nor  to 
voice  fear  transforms  life.  We  know  what 
it  is  that  the  Bible  says  casts  it  out;  "  Per- 
fect love."  As  one's  love  grows  toward 
perfection,  one's  fears  dwindle  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  if  we  manifest  real  love  we  ^all 
just  so  far  cease  to  rob  the  children;  and 
as  they  are  trained  to  know  the  power  of 
"  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,"  a  salu- 
tary effect  will  be  seen  in  their  own  treat- 
ment of  animals.  They  will  learn  in  their 
turn  that  to  create  fear  is  to  turn  away 
from  heaven  and  happiness.  When  Jesus 
said :  "  Of  siTch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
He  did  not  refer  to  the  sadly  educated  little 
one,  but  to  the  simple,  undoubting  trust  of 
the  unspoiled  child  thought.  "  Let  the  lit- 
tle ones  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not."  Forbid  them  not  to  believe  that  an 
Infinite  Father  is  behind  all  their  natural 
optimism  and  confidence;  and  that  He, 
being  Omnipotent,  is  able  to  care  for  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  giant  fear  set  up 
by  mortal  thought.  The  child's  instinctive 
attitude  being,  "  All's  right  with  the 
world,"  parents,  nurses,  teachers,  all  who 
watch  over  the  opening  flower  of  the  child- 
mind,  need  only,  in  order  to  nurture  its 
confidence,  instill  the  reason : 

"  God's  in  His  Heaven." 


THE    OLD    WOMAN 

By  GERTRUDE  E.  KING 

MY  neighbor's  girl  is  a  snow-white  bride, 
Her  frock's  as  white  as  my  hair, 
And  her  little  head  bends  'neath  her  bridal  wreath 

As  low  as  mine's  bowed  with  care; 
Her  eyes  are  dinuned  by  her  misty  veil, 

And  dim  are  mine,  too,  with  tears, 
Her  lover  stands  by  and  he  whispers  low — 
Oh,  long  are  the  weary  years! 

O  God,  be  good  to  the  little  white  wife. 

Late  come  her  woman's  dole — 
My  man  he  sleeps  in  the  clear  green  sea, 
O  God,  be  good  to  his  soul! 

My  neighbor's  wife  lies  still  and  pale, 

But  her  smiling  eyes  are  wide. 
For  a  little  head  nests  at  her  curving  breast 

Her  tender  heart  beside; 
And  little  she  recks  of  her  woman's  pain, 

Awaited  with  woman's  fears. 
As  her  man-child  stirs  in  his  rosy  sleep— 
Oh,  long  are  the  weary  years! 
O  God,  be  kind  to  the  rosy  child. 

Late  come  his  mother's  dole — 
The  clover  grows  over  my  baby's  head — 
O  God,  keep  safe  his  soul! 

My  neighbor's  hands  fold  close  the  cross 

That  lies  on  his  quiet  breast. 
The  candles  gleam  at  his  head  and  his  feet, 

And  the  priest  prays  long  for  his  rest. 
The  din  of  the  noisy  world  without 

Rolls  over  his  patient  ears 
To  break  on  my  waiting  aching  heart — 
Oh,  long  are  the  weary  years! 

O  God,  be  good  to  the  toiling  man. 

Short  be  his  cleansing  dole — 
My.  heart's  apart  from  this  weary  earth, 
O  God,  call  home  my  soul! 


AFTER    DINNER 

By   THEODORE    ROBERTS 


IN  the  quarters  of  the 
bachelor  operators  of  the 
South  American  Cable 
Coinpany,  in  Pemamba, 
three  guests  were  being 
entertained  at  dinner. 
One  was  a  Scotchman, 
though  without  the  popular  accent,  first 
officer  of  a  cable  steamer  lying  in  port  and 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 
The  second  was  a  Devon  man  named 
Tukcs,  master  and  part  owner  of  a  New- 
foundland barkentine.  The  third  guest 
was  Mr.  Reginald  Hawk — and  he  requires 

The  word  Hawk  suggests  something 
swift  and  unscrupulous;  and  this  young 
man  considered  himself  to  be  deliberate  in 
action,  and  was  certainly  possessed  of  a 
healthy  sense  of  honor.  Also,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  he  was  shy,  and  prone  to 
blush  like  a  girl,  with  either  pleasure  or 
vexation.  His  father  had  been  a  New 
Yorker  and  his  mother  was  an  English- 
woman ;  and  he  had  been  born  in  New 
York  and  educated,  for  family  reasons,  En 
an  English  school.  But  he  was  a  loyal 
American,  and,  better  still,  one  of  those 
happy  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  who 
believe''  that  their  country  is  still  all  that 
the  Declaration  of  independence  implies. 
At  his  father's  death  he  and  his  mother 
were  left  with  moderate  means,  and  a  pleas- 
ant villa  on  the  Thames;  and  he,  in  addi- 
tion, with  the  restless  spirit  that  cannot 
find  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman  of  lim- 
ited means  at  all  desirable.  So  he  had 
learned  to  draw  and  paint  very  neatly  in 
water  colors,  and  now  he  devoted  himself 
to  traveling  in  picturesque  lands  with  the 
hazy  intention  of  some  day  writing  a  book 


and  winning  fame.  He  had  landed  in  Per- 
namba  from  a  passenger  boat  but  two  days 
before  the  night  of  the  dinner  in  the  Cable 
Company  operators'  quarters. 

The  long,  high  dining  room,  with  its 
walls  of  white  and  blue  tiles  and  Its  bare 
floor,  was  fairly  cool.  On  both  sides  the 
windows  stood  open  to  the  gardens  of  rose 
and  hibiscus  and  towering  palm.  The 
hanging  lamps  above  the  table  left  the 
edges  of  the  room  in  shadow.  Two  brown 
waiters,  garbed  in  white  and  slippered  in 
straw,  moved  about  noiselessly,  now  slip- 
ping into  the  charmed  circle  of  light  and 
now  retiring  from  it.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  sat  Parker,  president  of  the  mess  for 
the  month,  and  at  the  foot  young  Talbot, 
who  had  been  born  in  Bombay  and  bred  in 
a  quiet  Kentish  village.  Including  the 
guests,  and  Byre,  the  superintendent,  there 
were  five  men  at  each  side  of  the  table. 

The  soup  passed,  and  roast  fowls  were 
brought  in.  Both  Parker  and  Talbot 
carved  until  they  became  red  in  the  face, 
and  the  waiters  moved  back  and  forth  on 
their  noiseless  feet,  and  flipped,  now  and 
then,  with  their  napkins,  at  some  hurtling 
moth  or  beetle.  The  claret  was  not  quite 
dry  enough  for  Hawk's  taste;  but  he  did 
pretty  well  with  it.  Fereena,  and  other 
native  dishes,  pleased  him  immensely.  The 
conversation  was  spasmodic  and  trivial,  and 
mostly  concerned  a  saddle  horse  which  Tal- 
bot had  bought  that  morning,  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  lucky  lottery  ticket. 

After  the  fowls  a  roasted  sucking  pig 
was  placed  before  Parker;  and  the  poor 
fellow  mopped  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief before  be  tackled  it.  More  strange 
vegetables  came  on,  and  Hawk  felt  that  he 
was  indeed  adventuring  into  foreign  parts 
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and  customs.  Tukes  and  Byre  entered 
upon  a  severe  criticism  of  all  things  Bra- 
zilian save  the  tobacco  and  a  few  articles 
of  food.  The  banks  and  the  government 
suffered  at  their  hands.  At  last,  after 
sweet,  pie-like  cakes  and  native  jellies,  cof- 
fee and  liqueurs  appeared  and  cigars  and 
cigarettes  were  lighted.  Then  the  tongues 
began  to  wag  in  earnest. 

"  This  country  is  going  to  the  devil  at  a 
hand  gallop,"  said  Byre.  "  Sugar  is  'way 
down  out  of  sight  and  the  banks  are  smash- 
ing, right  and  left.  Sugar  planter  is 
another  name  for  pauper,  and  plantation 
hands  are  glad  to  get  one  milreis  note  a 
day.  What  this  country  needs  is  a  decent 
form  of  government;  an  emperor  like  the 
last  they  had  would  be  about  the  thing. 
The  sooner  the  place  breaks  out  in  a  revo- 
lution, the  better." 

"That  is  what  I  should  like  to  see — a 
jolly  good  revolution,"  said  Hawk.  "  Fd 
not  be  above  taking  a  hand  in  it  myself, 
just  for  sport." 

"  Same  here  with  a  few  thousands  of 
British  troops  to  see  me  through  with  it," 
said  Talbot. 

"A  few  hundreds  would  do  me,"  said 
another. 

"  rd  like  to  see  real  soldiers  pitching 
into  these  little  chaps  in  red  trousers.  TU 
bet  they'd  drop  their  everlasting  cigarettes 
for  once  in  their  lives,"  laughed  Hawk. 

Tukes  told  a  story  of  how  a  friend  of 
his  had  once  been  attacked  by  two  of  the 
military  police  of  Pernamba,  while  he  was 
crossing  one  of  the  bridges  in  the  small 
hours,  on  his  way  to  his  ship. 

"They  drew  their  swords  on  him,"  he 
said ;  "  but,  by  George,  he  knocked  both  of 
'em  over  the  railing,  flop  into  the  river." 

The  story  was  applauded,  and  everyone 
told  everyone  else  how  he  would  have 
acted  under  the  same  circumstances.  Some 
would  have  depended  upon  fists,  and  some 
on  walking  sticks,  some  on  wrestling  tac- 
tics, but  the  policemen  went  into  the  river, 
from  every  point  of  view.  There  are  sot 
many  artistic  ways  in  which  one  man  may 
pitch  two  men,  armed  with  swords,  over 
a  three-foot  railing  and  Into  a  convenient 
river ! 

The  coffee  cups  and  liqueur  glasses  had 
now  been  empty  for  some  time;  but  there 
were  other  things  to  drink.  The  bitter 
smoke  of  the  cigarettes  of  native  tobacco 


hung  like  a  blanket  of  fog  between  the 
lamps  and  the  table.  A  big,  gray  beetle 
hurtled  out  of  the  darkness  and  took  a 
header  into  Hawk's  glass.  Very  tenderly, 
and  by  means  of  a  sugar  spoon.  Hawk 
saved  its  life.  Then  he  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  the  glass  into  a  fruit  dish,  and 
called  for  more.  Time  sped.  The  figures 
about  the  long  table  took  on  various  atti- 
tudes of  comfort. 

Hawk  sat  with  his  shoulders  squared 
against  the  back  of  his  chair  and  his  long 
legs  extended  beneath  the  mahogany,  and 
talked  to  the  world  at  large.  His  maiden 
face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  and  his  shy- 
ness was  gone.  And  yet,  in  this  expansive 
mood,  he  looked  more  harmless  and  gentle 
than  ever,  though  his  talk  was  all  of  knock- 
ing people  about,  little  soldiers  in  baggy 
red  trousers,  with  cigarettes  in  their 
mouths,  for  choice.  He  felt  very  happy, 
very  courageous,  and  rather  warm.  He 
had  been  riding  before  lunch,  in  the  heat; 
also,  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  tried  to  sketch 
the  brick  wall  on  the  reef,  with  its  old 
tower  and  plumes  of  bursting  spray.  All 
these  things  play  the  deuce  with  a  stranger 
in  Pernamba. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  master  of 
the  barkentine,  the  first  officer  of  the  cable 
•boat,  and  Hawk  set  out  for  home.  Their 
ways  lay  together,  for  the  sailors  were 
bound  for  their  ships  and  Hawk  for  his 
hotel  on  the  square  near  the  water  front. 
As  no  mule  car  was  in  sight  they  strode 
away  manfully,  arm  in  arm. 

They  walked  for  what  seemed  to  them  a 
very  long  time.  At  last  they  reached  the 
first  of  the  wide,  lamplit  bridges,  a  good 
bridge,  built  in  the  days  of  the  last  emperor. 
When  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  across,  a 
mule  car  overtook  them,  and  they  scram- 
bled into  a  front  seat.  There  were  very 
few  people  in  the  car.  The  mules  clat- 
tered recklessly  over  the  worn  cobbles  and 
the  wheels  squealed  on  the  rails.  The 
driver  leaned  far  out  and  flogged  the  will- 
ing beasts  with  the  heavy,  knotted  thong 
of  his  whip.  Hawk  winced  at  that,  tossed 
his  cigarette  away,  and  swore  softly.  The 
conductor  came  forward  and  collected  a 
fistful  of  coins,  of  a  total  value  of  six  cents, 
from  the  master  of  the  barkentine.  The 
mules  continued  to  clatter  along  at  a  hand 
gallop.  The  driver  cut  them  again,  again, 
and  yet  again,  with  vicious  unreason.   Pres- 
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ently  he  stopped,  ior  the  lash  had  tangled 
somewhere  behind  him.  He  turned,  curs- 
ing savagely,  and  met  the  cool  and  imper- 
sonal glances  of  the  three  foreigners ;  but 
he  saw  the  end  of  the  lash  tight  in  one  of 
Hawk's  fists. 

The  sounds  of  argument  rose  high,  the 
conductor  offered  advice,  and  the  mules 
slowed  down  as  if  to  listen.  Now  Hawk 
had  possession  of  the  whole  whip,  and 
seemed  in  no  mind  to  relinquish  it  in  spite 
of  the  driver's  threats. 

At  last  they  engaged  in  a  scuffle,  and  the 
driver  fell  from  the  car.  The  conductor 
promptly  followed  him,  having  laid  an  in- 
cautious hand  on  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

**  We're  on  the  second  bridge  and,  by 
George,  here  come  the  chaps  in  the  red 
trousers,"  said  Tukes. 

"  Three  of  'em,"  exclaimed  the  Scotch- 
man. 

"  One  apiece,"  said  Hawk,  with  joyful 
anticipation  in  his  voice. 

At  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  po- 
lice, the  conductor  and  driver,  shouting  for 
help,  again  attacked  Hawk.  The  gentle- 
men in  red  trousers  immediately  tried  to 
make  an  arrest,  and  the  two  mariners  joined 
the  tussle  with  the  utmost  good  nature  and 
a  regard  for  their  white  linen  suits.  Hawk 
flung  aside  his  first  opponent,  evaded  the- 
second,  and  grabbed  one  of  the  policemen. 
"  Over  you  go.  A  bath  won't  hurt  you," 
he  muttered,  and  tried  to  lift  and  push  the 
little  man  over  the  railing.  The  little  man 
resisted  violently.  Then  came  a  heave  and 
a  fling  from  the  rear,  and  Hawk  felt  him- 
self in  wild  flight,  outward  and  downward. 
He  clutched  madly  at  the  whistling  air,  and 
then — Smack ! 

Hawk  was  a  good  swimmer.  He  came 
<]uickly  to  the  surface,  blew  forth  a  mouth- 
ful of  brackish  water,  cleared  his  eyes,  and 
struck  out  for  shore.  The  lights  on  the 
bridge  cast  their  glinting  beams  along  the 
black  surface  of  the  river.  An  uncomfor- 
table thought  of  big  fish,  even  of  crocodiles, 
shot  into  Hawk's  mind,  and  he  doubled  his 
efforts.  Within  a  minute  of  the  time  of 
hitting  the  water  he  was  safe  ashore,  some- 
what winded,  dripping  and  dirty,  but  unin- 
jured. The  shore  on  which  he  had  landed 
was  slimy  mud;  but  he  turned,  though 
ankle  deep  in  the  ooze,  and  gave  ear.  He 
heard  some  one  swimming  out  in  the  twin- 
kling lights  and  black  depths. 


"  Is  that  one  of  you  chaps?  "  he  ^raUed, 
guardedly.  The  reply  was  brief,  explosive, 
and  Portuguese.  So  Hawk  dragged  his 
feet  from  the  mud  and  jogged  up  the  bank. 
He  heard  the  unseen  swimmer  scramble 
ashore  and  squash  after  him. 

"  Persistent  little  devil !  I  must  take  to 
cover,"  he  muttered,  sufficiently  cooled  by 
now  to  wish  to  avoid  another  encounter 
with  the  guardian  of  law  and  order.  He 
felt  a  brick  wall  in  front  of  him,  scrambled 
over  it,  and  dropped  on  an  open  lawn. 

About  fifty  yards  away  stood  a  house, 
with  a  soft  glow  of  lamplight  flooding  the 
shrubberies  from  two  of  the  French  win- 
dows on  the  ground  floor.  He  ran  forward 
and  noiselessly  concealed  himself  among  the 
shrubs,  knowing  that  his  white  garments, 
however  mud  stained  and  soaked,  required 
cover  even  in  the  dark. 

The  long  windows  were  not  more  than 
six  feet  away  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
they  stood  wide  open.  Peering  from  the 
tangle  of  bushes  the  fugitive  saw  two  peo- 
ple sitting  within  the  house,  close  to  the 
open  windows.  One  was  a  thin,  dark  man, 
slightly  past  middle  age,  of  sweeping  mus- 
taches, a  pleasant  cast  of  countenance.  He 
was  in  evening  clothes,  and  his  collar  was 
wilted.  Hawk,  who  possessed  an  observant 
eye,  catalogued  him  in  his  mind  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  Spanish  extraction.  The  other 
was  a  young  lady,  and  one  didn't  have  to 
be  so  remarkably  observant  to  see  that. 
She  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  mustaches,  and  yet  suggested, 
in  the  grace  of  her  slight  body,  the  poise  of 
her  head,  and  the  alertness  of  her  face, 
a  type  of  American  girl  that  is  famous 
around  the  world.  By  the  shinunering 
gown,  gleaming  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
elaborate  coiffure,  the  man  in  the  bushes 
surmised  that  she  had  been  at  a  ceremonial 
function^  of  some  kind.  The  drooping 
sprays  of  bloom  in  the  front  of  her  corsage 
and  the  light  in  her  dark  eyes  suggested  a 
dance.  They  were  talking  together  in  Eng- 
lish very  pleasantly,  the  girl  speaking  flu- 
ently and  with  the  best  pronunciation,  and 
the  man  presenting  his  sentences  in  a 
slightly  foreign  manner.  Tlieir  words  came 
plainly  to  Hawk's  ears.  They  had  been 
laughing  at  something,  and  now  the  girl 
said: 

"  How  absurd  to  have  a  fortune  teller 
at  a  big  government  ball !  " 


'"/  am  not  tnlirely  American,'  be  exclaimed.     'My  mother  it  English." 
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"  We  are  children,  my  dear;  children  in 
pleasure  as  in  business/'  said  the  man. 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  tell  me  that,  father. 
I  enjoyed  it  immensely." 

"  And  your  fortune,  Caroline?  How  did 
you  enjoy  your  fortune  ?  "  the  man  asked, 
smiling  at  her  with  his  fine  eyes  alight  with 
pride  and  tenderness. 

"  Oh,  that  was  really  too  absurd !  "  she 
cried. 

"  And  yet  I  have  met  some  very  admi- 
rable English  gentlemen,  sturdy,  upright, 
and  of  excellent  manners,"  replied  her 
father,  gravely. 

The  girl  laughed  gayly. 

"  Then  must  I  sail  to-morrow,  to  find 
one  of  them  ?  "  she  asked.  "  The  fortune 
teller  gave  me  only  a  month's  grace,  you 
know." 

"  He  must  come  and  find  you.  I  cannot 
spare  you,  though  all  the  plans  of  all  the 
fortune  tellers  in  the  world  are  set  upside 
down,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

Hawk  listened  with  a  keenness  of  in- 
terest that  would  have  surprised  him  had 
he  noticed  it,  while  branches  and  twigs 
stuck,  unheeded,  into  a  dozen  parts  of  his 
body.  For  the  moment  his  questionable 
[X)sition  and  the  policeman  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  river  were  forgotten. 

There  came  a  tapping  at  a  door,  and  a 
sleepy  servant  thrust  his  head  into  the  room 
and  spoke  a  few  quick  words.  The  gentle- 
man got  impatiently  to  his  feet,  excused 
himself  to  his  daughter,  and  left  the  room. 

"  More  of  this  tiresome  police  business, 
I  suppose.  I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed,"  .re- 
marked the  girl.  But  she  continued  to  sit 
where  she  was,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  young  man  in  the  bushes.  He  won- 
dered, however,  somewhat  uneasily,  what 
her  reference  to  the  police  could  mean. 

The  girl  within  the  room,  leaning  back 
in  the  low  chair  of  wicker  work,  clasped 
her  hands  behind  her  head  and  gazed  out 
at  the  darkness  of  the  garden.  So  she  sat, 
smiling  wistfully  at  her  thoughts,  and  the 
fugitive  gazed  bashfully  from  his  covert, 
and  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  at 
sight  of  her  loveliness. 

"  What  fools  men  are,"  he  reflected. 
"  I  might  have  fished  up  an  invitation  to 
that  dance,  whatever  it  was,  instead  of 
dining  until  past  midnight,  and  talking 
through  my  hat,  and  getting  pitched  into 
the  river." 


His  reflectidns  were  disturbed  by  the 
gentleman's  reappearing  in  the  room  before 
him  like  an  actor  entering  on  the  stage. 
The  gentleman  seemed  to  be  highly  amused 
at  something. 

**  It  was  Sonta,  one  of  my  men,"  he  said. 
"  He  tried  to  arrest  an  Englishman — one 
of  a  party  of  three — on  the  bridge.  The 
Englishman  had  taken  a  whip  from  the 
driver  of  a  team,  and  behaved  very  roughly 
when  asked  to  return  it.  A  scuflle  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Englishman  and  Sonta  fell 
over  the  railing,  splash  into  the  river.  But 
the  stranger  was  the  more  rapid  swimmer 
of  the  two,  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, and  is  nowhere  to  be  found."  He 
smiled.  "  It  may  be  that  this  is  your  Eng- 
lishman," he  added. 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  him, 
whoever  he  is,"  said  the  girl ;  "  for  if  he 
took  the  whip  from  one  of  those  brutal 
drivers,  he  did  just  what  I  have  often 
wanted  to  do." 

At  that  moment  a  telephone  rang  some- 
where in  the  room. 

"  More  trouble.  Run  away  to  bed,  my 
dear  girl,"  said  the  gentleman  of  the  mus- 
taches. In  stepping  to  the  telephone,  which 
was  evidently  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
he  left  Hawk's  range  of  vision.  The  girl 
arose  from  her  chair  and  gathered  up  her 
gloves  and  fan  from  the  table.  She  took  a 
step  toward  the  closed  door  at  the  far  side 
of  the  room,  then  stopped. 

"  It  may  be  something  more  about  the 
poor  Englishman,"  she  said. 

By  this  time  her  father  was  engaged  in 
an  animated  conversation  on  the  instru- 
ment; but  as  he  spoke  Portuguese,  Hawk 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  The  girl  was  in 
better  case,  however.  By  her  attitude  the 
fugitive  could  see  that  she  was  listening  in- 
tently to  at  least  one  end  of  the  business  at 
hand.  Presently  her  father  left  the  instru- 
ment and  came  to  her  side. 

"  I  must  go  out,"  he  said;  "  The  Eng- 
lishman's friends  fear  that  he  is  drowned 
or  lost,  and  are,  what  they  call,  raising  Old 
Ned.  They  tell  the  sergeant  that  he  is  a 
very  respectable  young  gentleman,  a  trav- 
eler and  litterateur,  who  arrived  on  the 
Bolivar  only  two  days  ago.  He  is  an 
American — so,  my  dear,  ft  is  not  your  Eng- 
lishman after  all." 

At  that,  impelled  by  an  unreasoning 
emotion,  Mr.  Reginald  Hawk  clawed  his 
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way  out  of  the  shrubbery,  stepped  into  the 
room,  and  bowed  low, 

"  I  am  not  entirely  American,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  My  mother  is  English."  And 
then,  abashed  by  his  audacity,  he  added, 
"  You  need  not  go  out  and  look  for  me, 


Her 


I  a 


"  Indeed,  you  seem  to  be,  sir,"  remarked 
the  man  with  the  mustaches. 

The  girl  stared  at  the  soiled  intruder  and 
broke  into  musical  laughter. 

"You  arc  Mr.  Hawk?"  asked  the  gen- 
tleman, his  voice  and  demeanor  severe  but 
his  eye  atwinkle. 

"  Reginald  Hawk,"  replied  the  young 
man,  with  his  gaze  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

"And  half  American,  and  not  at  all 
proud  of  it,"  said  the  girl,  quizzically. 

Hawk  shot  a  glance  at  her,  and  blushed. 

"  I  am  certainly  not  ashamed  of  it,"  he 
replied;  "  but,  you  see — well,  I've  been 
lying  in  those  bushes  for  quite  a  while." 

He  paused;  and  now  the  girl  lowered 
her  eyes. 

"  In  a  most  unpardonable  fit  of  audacity, 
I  felt  that  it  was  the  time  to  advance  the 
English  half  of  me  for  all  it  was  worth," 
Hawk  added,  unsteadily. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  father,  who  was 
gazing  keenly  at  the  stranger. 

"  It  was  unfortunate  that  you  should 
fall  into  the  river,"  he  said,  "  I  will  now 
telephone  to  your  friends  that  you  are  in 
good  repair — uninjured.  I  am  the  inspector 
general  of  police,  Luis  Antonio  de  Toros 
Alcazard,  and  entirely  at  your  service,  sir." 

He  bowed  again,  and  Hawk  followed 
suit. 

The  inspector  general  spoke  briefly  into 
the  telephone. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Hawk,  he  said,  turning 


to  the  intruder,  "you  must  allow  me  to 
give  you  some  quinine,  that  excellent  drug, 
and  show  you  to  your  bed." 

"  But  am  I  not  to  go  to  jail,  or  pay  a 
fine?"  asked  Hawk. 

Alcazard  waved  his  hands  in  the  air. 

"What  a  mad, American  idea!"  he  cried. 

"  English -American,"  corrected  the  girl. 

"  You  are  entirely  too  good  to  me,  sir!  " 
exclaimed  Hawk,  looking  earnestly  at  his 
host  and  turning  a  glowing  cheek  toward 
the  girl. 

Alcazard  denied  it  wannly,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  dining  room.  While  he  was 
measuring  quinine  into  a  glass  of  wine. 
Miss  Alcazard  said  to  Hawk: 

"  I  think  it  was  fine  of  you  to  take  the 
whip  from  that  beast  of  a  driver." 

Alcazard  nodded. 

"  My  wife — my  daughter's  mother — 
was  an  American,  You  are  of  the  humane 
hearts,  you  American  and  English,"  he 
said. 

"  I  had  seen  them  flogging  the  mules  be- 
fore without  interfering.  I  was  in  a  reck- 
less mood,"  confessed  Hawk. 

After  swallowing  the  quinine  like  a  hero, 
he  urged  the  necessity  of  his  immediate  re- 
turn to  his  hotel.  The  inspector  general 
of  police  seemed  loath  to  let  him  go,  and 
gave  him  minute  directions  as  to  the  safest 
streets  to  traverse  on  his  way.  At  the  door 
Hawk  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  May  I  call  to-morrow?"  he  asked, 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  regarding  him  steadily 
with  her  dark  eyes. 

He  held  her  hand  for  a  second  after 
that. 

"  I  hereby  proclaim  myself  an  English- 
man. I  bow  to  the  fortune  teller,"  he  said, 
courageously. 


THE    HELL    OF    WAR 


By    LOUIS    LIVINGSTON    SEAMAN 


N  every  great  campaign  an 
army  faces  two  enemies: 
first,  the  armed  force  of 
the  opposing  foe  with  his 
various  machines  for  hu- 
man destruction,  met  at 
intervals  in  open  battles; 
and  second,  the  hidden  foe,  always  lurking 
in  every  camp,  the  specter  that  gathers  its 
victims  while  the  soldier  slumbers  in  bar- 
rack or  bivouac,  the  far  greater  silent  foe 
— disease.  Of  these  enemies,  the  history  of 
warfare  for  centuries  shows  that  in  ex- 
tended campaigns,  the  first  or  open  enemy 
kills  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality, 
while  the  second  or  silent  enemy  kills  eighty 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  one 
hundred  men  who  fall  in  war,  twenty  die 
from  the  casualties  of  battle,  while  eighty 
perish  from  disease,  most  of  which  is  pre- 
ventable. It  is  in  these  conditions  that  we 
find  the  true  hell  of  war. 

No  more  profound  truth  was  ever  ut- 
tered than  was  contained  in  the  historic 
remark  of  General  Sherman  "  War  is 
Hell,"  and  yet  the  fundamental  law  of  na- 
ture is  based  on  the  broad  principle  of  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,  which  of  necessity 
involves  etfernal  struggle,  from  the  microbe 
to  the  man.  Nor  does  it  cease  there,  but 
is  constant  though  at  times  latent,  from  the 
savage  to  the  man  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual development. 

,  The  very  elements  are  in  eternal  war- 
fare, from  the  babbling  brook  that  frets  to 
granular  atoms  the  dense  rock,  and  grinds 
it  in  the  soil,  to  the  biting  rust  that  eats  the 
tempered  steel — all  is  war.  In  the  vege- 
table kingdom  the  same  rule  prevails.  The 
stately  monarch  of  the  forest  that  has  stood 
for  centuries  becomes  at  last  the  victim  in 
a  duel  to  the  death,  to  the  strangling  vine 
that  slowly  clasps  its  trunk  and  branches  in 


deadly  embrace;  to  the  parasite  that  feeds 
upon  its  sap,  or  to  the  worm  that  gnaws 
into  its  vitals,  its  conquerors  in  turn  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  other  enemies. 

In  animal  life*  it  is  the  same.  Species 
owe  their  existence  and  dominance  to  quali- 
ties of  courage  and  cunning,  acquired  in 
their  development,  which  enable  them  to 
overcome  an  inferior  or  escape  a  superior 
foe,  thus  illustrating  that  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  life  is  tragedy. 

Nor  does  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  cease  here.  'Between  the  various 
races  of  the  human  family  wars  are  some- 
times inevitable.  The  discovery  of  vast  new 
territories  and  the  influences  of  civilization 
have  temporarily  checked  or  turned  the  tide 
of  struggle  into  new  fields,  only  to  be  re- 
newed when  the  unoccupied  wastes  have 
become  overpopulated  and  the  struggle  for 
existence  again  becomes  desperate.  So  the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  while  life  and 
ambition  remain,  wars  will  be  inevitable. 

But  the  hell  of  war  as  it  exists  in  con- 
flict between  man  has  changed  with  advan- 
cing civilization.  In  ancient  times  when 
armies  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter, 
when  the  victorious  forces  annihilated,  en- 
slaved, or  tortured  their  prisoners,  and 
rapine  and  loot  followed  as  a  natural  se- 
quence, hell  indeed  awaited  the  vanquished. 
These  times  have  passed,  although  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  captured  natives 
by  Kitchener  at  Kartum,  and  the  monstrous 
brutalities  perpetrated  on  the  Chinese  by 
some  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  the  recent 
Boxer  War,  are  not  convincing  evidence  to 
prove  it. 

In  modern  times  certain  usages  or  laws  of 
war  have  come  to  be  recognized  that  have 
mitigated  these  horrors.  They  forbid  mas- 
sacre, killing  or  torturing  prisoners,  wan- 
ton destruction  of  property,  poisoning  of 
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water  supplies,  and  the  bombarding  of  un- 
protected towns.  In  1886  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention established  an  international  code, 
to  which  most  of  the  civilized  nations  be- 
came signatories,  which  greatly  increased 
these  humanities.  They  extended  protec- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties, by  constituting  them  non-combatants, 
requiring  them  to  assist  the  wounded  of 
both  belligerents — friend  and  enemy  alike. 
This  institution  marks  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  alleviating  the  hell  of  war,  as  it 
existed  in  former  years. 

It  is  claimed  that  war  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism, an  exhibition  of  brute  force  that 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  age. 
Without  denying  this  contention  in  the  ab- 
stract, it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  great 
advances  in  civilization,  the  wrenching  of 
human  liberty  from  oppression,  the  emanci- 
pation of  human  rights.  Magna  Charta, 
and  American  freedom,  have  been  obtained 
only  through  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  so 
long  as  human  nature  survives  and  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
upon  which  all  progress  and  development 
depend, ^so  long  will  wars  continue. 

Equally  unJAist  is  it  also  to  claim  that 
war  is  only  an  exhibition  of  brute  force. 
On  the  contrary,  victory  often  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  intellectuality  displayed ; 
and  this  is  not  confined  alone  to  strategy, 
but  also  to  the  genius  of  preparation  which 
has  kept  the  units,  who  do  the  fighting,  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  respond  to  the 
supreme  test  of  battle.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
preparation,  preparatioriy  in  every  form  and 
detail,  is  the  chief  factor  in  winning  the 
final  issue.  Just  in  proportion  as  its  im- 
portance is  recognized,  so  also  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  war.  No  better  policy  of  in- 
surance could  be  issued  to  a  nation  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  than  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  war. 

The  carnival  of  territorial  lust  that  for 
centuries  has  caused  untold  bloodshed 
seems  to  have  about  culminated  in  the  par- 
tition of  Africa,  the  last  of  the  continents 
to  be  parceled  out  to  the  world  looters. 
But  unsettled  boundary  disputes  and  the 
commercial  competition  for  the  markets  of 
the  world  are  bound  to  follow,  which  in 
.time  will  create  friction,  and  again  bring 
about  war. 

In    former  days,   pestilence   and   famine 
followed  in  the  track  of  war  and  added  to 


its  hell,  but  in  modern  times  these  evils 
have  been  largely  mitigated  through  the 
influence  of  the  science  of  medicine,  which 
since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  has  been 
steadily  fighting  and  conquering  disease,  the 
most  terrible  and  relentless  enemy  of  hu- 
manity. It  has  done  far  more  to  humanize 
the  world  than  militarism.  It  has  con- 
quered plagues  and  pestilence  which  in  sin- 
gle epidemics  have  destroyed  more  lives 
than  the  total  of  the  combined  armies  of 
the  world  as  they  exist  to-day.  In  one  out- 
break of  cholera  in  recent  years  in  China, 
thirteen  million  victims  succumbed  to  this 
disease.  History  commits  no  greater  injus- 
tice than  the  mention  of  one  thousand  gen- 
erals to  one  physician. 

But  what  good  purposes  have  the  con- 
quests of  scientific  medicine  obtained  in  the 
mitigation  of  the  hell  of  war? 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  its  tri- 
umphs have  surpassed  the  records  made  by 
that  great  profession  in  all  preceding  cen- 
turies. Pasteur  and  Koch  and  Lister  have 
won  victories  over  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  the  human  species,  the  death-deal- 
ing microbes  of  nearly  all  diseases  that 
affect  mankind.  Through  their  instrumen- 
tality transmissible  disease  has  become  our 
slave  instead  of  our  master.  No  longer 
does  smallpox,  diphtheria,  yellow  fever, 
tetanus,  bubonic  plague,  septicaemia,  ty- 
phoid, dysentery,  cholera  or  wound  infec- 
tion hold  the  world  in  perpetual  dread. 
Through  the  discovery  of  the  microbic  ori- 
gin of  these  diseases,  their  devastating  rav- 
ages can  be  promptly  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  splendid  achievements  of  scientific 
medicine  in  civil  life  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  should  be  even  more  effectually 
obtained  in  an  army,  where  only  healthy 
men  are  accepted,  and  vigorous  outdoor 
camp  life  should  keep  its  units,  who  are 
subject  to  strict  military  discipline,  in  per- 
fect physical  condition.  Health  alone,  how- 
ever, is  no  guaranty  against  the  insidious 
attack  of  the  silent  foe  that  lingers  in  every 
camp  and  bivouac.  It  is  this  foe,  as  the 
records  of  war  for  the  past  two  hundred 
years  have  proved,  that  is  responsible  for 
four  times  as  many  deaths  as  the  guns  of 
the  enemy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  num- 
ber temporarily  invalided  or  discharged  as 
unfit  for  duty.  It  is  this  dreadful,  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  life  from  preventable  dis- 
ease that  constitutes  the  hell  of  war  to-day. 
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In  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  the  deaths  from 
battle  casualties  were  20,0(X),  while  those 
from  disease  were  80,000;  in  our  great 
Civil  conflict,  of  the  nearly  500,000  men 
who  perished  on  both  sides,  about  400,000 
were  sacrificed  to  disease  to  100,000  from 
battle  casualties. 

In  a  recent  campaign  of  the  French  in 
Madagascar  14,000  men  were  sent  to  the 
front,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  killed  in 
action  and  over  7,000  perished  from  pre- 
ventable diseases.  In  the  Boer  War  in 
South  Africa  the  English  losses  were  ten 
times  greater  from  disease  than  from  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy.  In  our  recent  war 
with  Spain  fourteen  lives  were  needlessly 
sacrificed  to  ignorance  and  incompetency, 
for  every  man  who  died  on  the  firing  line 
or  from  the  result  of  wounds. 

The  difference  between  the  martyr  and 
the  victim,  between  the  soldier  who  falls 
on  the  field  of  honor  and  the  man  who 
meets  a  miserable  death  from  preventable 
disease,  for  which  his  government  is  crimi- 
nally responsible,  is  as  wide  as  the  celestial 
diameters.  The  one  meets  death  compen- 
sated in  the  thought  that  his  life  is  given 
in  the  protection  of  his  country's  flag  and 
honor,  the  other  is  ignominiously  forced  to 
his  grave  through  the  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ment that  shamefully  failed  to  protect  the 
life  he  offered  in  its  defense.  This  man 
represents  the  victim  of  the  hell  of  war. 

That  the  monstrous  sacrifice  of  eighty 
per  cent  is  almost  totally  unnecessary  was 
abundantly  proved  in  the  records  of  the 
Japanese  war,  where  1,200,000  men  were 
sent  to  the  front,  in  a  country  notoriously 
insanitary,  and  only  27,000  men  died  from 
disease  to  59,000  who  fell  in  the  legitimate 
line  of  duty  on  the  field  of  honor.  This 
because  the  Japanese  had  a  properly 
equipped  medical  and  sanitary  department, 
whose  officers  were  empowered  to  enforce 
proper  sanitation  and  hygiene.  In  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  1898,  2,649 
picked  soldiers  died  in  three  nionths  in  the 
pest  camps  of  their  native  land,  without 
leaving  the  country,  or  ever  having  heard 
the  hum  of  a  hostile  bullet.  These  men 
represent  the  hell  of  war  as  it  would  exist 
again  in  our  army  if  we  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  face  an  enemy  who  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  us. 

The  relations  of  governments  to  the  gov- 
erned have  undergone  tremendous  revolu- 


tions in  the  last  fifty  years,  but  few  im- 
provements have  inured  to  the  army.  Our 
soldiers  must  be  accorded  better  pay  and 
better  care,  unless  our  ranks  are  to  be  filled 
by  conscripts.  Thinking  men  hesitate  be- 
fore enlisting  when  they  consider  the  haz- 
ard they  are  challenging,  not  from  the  open  , 
foe — for  the  attitude  of  the  soldier  was 
never  better  expressed  than  by  Sheridan 
when  he  said :  "  I  never  went  into  a  battle 
in  which  I  would  not  rather  have  been 
killed  than  defeated  " — but  from  the  silent 
foe  which  kills  the  eighty  per  cent,  nearly 
all  of  which  loss  could  be  prevented  by 
proper  care  and  for  which  the  government 
is  responsible. 

When  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  others, 
are  searching  for  the  causes  of  discontent  in 
the  army,  the  reasons  for  desertion,  and  the 
failure  of  men  to  reenlist,  as  well  as  why 
new  recruits  are  obtained  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty, they  will  find  these  facts  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  wretched  system  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  our  army  and-  the  lack  of 
authority  accorded  to  its  officers  to  enforce 
practical  sanitation  and  hygiene,  were 
among  the  principal  causes  that  brought 
our  army  of  170,000  men  in  the  Spanish 
War  almost  to  its  knees  in  three  months, 
with  156,000  hospital  admissions  and  3,974 
men  dead  when  the  remainder  was  mus- 
tered out,  most  of  them  in  the  shrunken 
and  shriveled  condition  which  the  reader 
probably  remembers.  Although  in  that 
war  the  Cuban  army  of  invasion  numbered 
only  20,000  men,  there  are  to-day  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Pension  Office  as  a  result  of  that 
opera-bouflEe  conflict,  the  names  of  24,000 
pensioners,  over  19,000  of  whom  are  in- 
valids and  survivors  of  the  war,  and  with 
over  18,000  additional  claims  still  pending. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  civilization 
that,  while  we  regard  as  essential  certain 
departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and 
War,  in  the  Executive  Cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington, and  issue  bulletins  for  public  dis- 
tribution on  swine  cholera,  cabbage  culture, 
and  crop  reports,  we  deliberately  ignore 
the  safeguarding  of  our  army  from  the 
horrors  of  infection  and  contagion.  While 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  making 
splendid  advances  in  the  humanities,  Amer- 
ica, except  in  institutions  fostered  by  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  has  stood  in  stolid  indif- 
ference, doing  little  to  stem  the   tide  of 
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destruction.  We  allow  the  wreckage  and 
waste  to  go  on,  to  cripple  the  energy  with 
which  we  must  challenge  the  future.  If 
the  millions  we  have  spent  for  the  exter- 
mination of  hog  cholera  during  the  last 
decade  had  been  spent  in  the  equipment  of 
a  properly  organized  sanitary  corps  for  our 
'  army,  we  should  not  to-day  face  the  dis- 
graceful record  which  vividly  illustrated 
the  hell  of  war  in  the  Spanish  campaign. 

The  Medical  Department  of  our  army, 
whose  archaic  system  almost  parallels  that 
of  Peking,  while  falling  far  below  that  of 
Patagonia  (and  I  am  familiar  with  both 
and  speak  advisedly),  although  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Spanish 
campaign,  is  to-day,  as  the  surgeon-general 
states,  relatively  sixty  per  cent  worse  off 
in  numbers  than  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1864,  or  at  the  termination  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  theory  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
that  the  cure  of  disease  rather  than  its  pre- 
vention is  its  objective,  still  remains  in 
vogue.  Although  men  of  brilliant  attain- 
ments and  individual  merit  are  found  on  its 
staff,  the  deplorable  system  under  which 
they  are  compelled  to  serve,  and  their  lack 
of  authority  to  enforce  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene, render  the  advisability  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  department  under  present 
conditions  problematical.  If  it  had  been 
totally  abolished  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  and  the  army  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York  City,  with  such  an  officer  as 
Colonel  Waring,  or  its  present  incumbent, 
in  charge,  there  would  not  have  been  such 
a  disgraceful  and  infamous  record.  And 
why?  Simply  because  that  department 
would  have  had  authority  to  enforce  the 
orders  respecting  sanitation,  diet,  and  hy- 
giene, that  would  have  assured  the  safety  of 
the  troops. 

The  crying  want  of  our  country  to-day 
is  for  a  National  Board  of  Health  with  a 
Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President. 
In  the  light  of  modern  sanitary  science 
there  is  little  excuse  for  the  enormous  losses 
by  illness  and  death  throughout  our  land 
from  typhoid,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
cholera  infantum,  and  dysentery,  all  of 
which  are  preventable.  The  names  of  these 
diseases  do  not  inspire  the  same  terror  as 
bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and 
smallpox,  but  their  victims  are  just  as  dead 


and  their  bereaved  are  just  as  desolate. 
And  under  a  properly  organized  National 
Board  of  Hedth  these  diseases  might  be 
stamped  out  quite  as  effectually  with  proper 
enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations. 

The  deplorable  collapse  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  army  in  the   Spanish 
war  resulted  in  the  introduction  in  Con- 
gress of  a  measure  to  increase  its  efficiency, 
but  as  a  measure  of  reform  the  bill  is  hope- 
lessly deficient  in  most  essential  features.  It 
makes  no  provision  for  that  most  important 
of  all  adjuncts,  an  adequate  sanitary  de- 
partment.    One  keen  up-to-date  sanitarian, 
thoroughly  skilled  in  hygienic,  dietetic,  and 
bacteriological  knowledge,  and  armed  with 
the  necessary  authority  to  enforce  sanitary 
measures,  is  worth  many  times  the  services 
of  a  doctor  in  the  army,  restricted  as  he 
now  is  by  red  tape  and  lack  of  authoritj- 
in  matters  relating  to  his  own  special  de- 
partment.   The  medical  officer  is  given  no 
advisory  authority  over  the  soldier's  ration. 
A  regiment  may  be  suffering  from  intestinal 
catarrh  (and  I  have  seen  ninety  per  cent  of 
such  a  command  in  this  condition  at  one 
time),  and  compelled  to  live  on  a  diet  of 
pork  and  canned  beans  and  fermenting  to- 
matoes,  until  they  became  hospital  cases. 
Up  to  this  time  the  medical  officer  had  no 
authority  even  to  order  a  rice  diet,  which 
would  have  prevented  the  men  from  becom- 
ing invalided.     Even  in  time  of  peace  the 
medical  officer  has  no  authority  to  enforce 
sanitation,  although  he  may  be  convinced 
that  the  health  of  every  man  is  being  jeop- 
ardized. 

Following  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
just  received  from  a  prominent  surgeon  of 
the  army  in  the  Philippines: 

Recently,  a  post  commander,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  medical  officers,  gave  permis- 
sion to  a  native  to  dam  up  a  stream  on  the  reser- 
vation. The  post  had  been  kept  free  from  mos- 
quitoes and  malaria  only  by  the  utmost  vigilance. 
The  medical  officers  protested  personally,  offi- 
cially, and  by  special  sanitary  report,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Almost  every  house  soon  became  in- 
fected, one  of  the  surgeons  lost  his  wife,  and 
there  were  over  forty  cases.  The  name  of  the 
post  was  Camp  Daraga. 

One  would  suppose  that  every  effort  of 
the  medical  officers  to  maintain  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  fighting  units  would  be 
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welcomed,  and  all  the  authority  necessary 
to  keep  them  so  would  be  gladly  accorded 
by  officers  of  the  line,  so  in  the  reality  of 
battle  the  men  would  be  in  the  best  physical 
condition.    But  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  officers  of  artillery,  of  cavalry,  of  in- 
fantry, of  engineers,  and  of  the  signal  serv- 
ice, can  enforce  obedience  to  their  orders, 
although  they  fight  the  foe  that  kills  only 
twenty  per  cent,  but  the  medical  men,  whose 
department  fights  the  foe  that  has  killed 
eighty  per  cent  in  the  majority  of  the  great 
wars  of  history,  cannot  enforce  a  single 
order,  but  can  only  make  a  recommendation 
which  the  line  officer  can  accept  or  reject  at 
his  discretion,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  now  before  Congress  to  change  this  dis- 
order of  things. 

An  old  and  distinguished  officer,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  recently 
sent  me  the  following  account  of  his  Span- 
ish-American War  experiences,  which  oc- 
curred within  sight  of  the  Capitol's  dome 
at  Washington.     He  writes : 

My  Dear  Seaman:  On  May  i,  1898,  my 
regiment  was  sent  from  our  home  station  to 
Homestead,  L.  L,  for  reorganization  from  a 
National  Guard  Regiment  to  a  regiment  of  Vol- 
unteers for  service  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Our 
hospital  corps  of  trained  men  was  taken  from 
us,  as  well  as  our  medical  supplies  and  instru- 
ments, and  the  regimental  staff  of  three  surgeons 
was  reduced  to  one,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 
first  lieutenant — rather  short-handed  for  a  full 
regiment  of  1,333  men.  Early  in  July  I  was  de- 
tailed as  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Army  Corps 
to  which  we  were  attached,  as  typhoid  fever  was 
breaking  out  rapidly  in  every  organization  at- 
tached to  the  corps. 

My  instructions  were  to  inspect  all  camp 
sites,  sinks,  water  supply,  drainage,  food,  method 
of  cooking,  etc.,  and  report  in  writing  to  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  corps  daily.  I  assumed 
the  duties  with  great  zeal,  for  sanitary  problems 
had  long  been  a  favorite  study,  as  I  had  been 
chief  medical  officer  of  my  home  city  with  its 
population  of  nearly  400,000  for  six  years. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  young  man  in  my 
regiment  who  formerly  belonged  to  my  hospital 
coq>s,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  who  had 
taken  a  post-graduate  course  in  analytical  chem- 
istry and  was  well  qualified  for  chemical  and 
bacteriological  work;  also  a  private  in  a  hospital 
corps  detachment,  encamped  near  us,  who  a 


few  days  before  his  enlistment  had  returned 
from  Germany,  where  he  had  been  a  student  and 
assistant  in  Koch's  laboratory  for  four  years.  A 
valuable  microscope  was  found  in  the  first  divi- 
sion hospital  which,  as  it  was  not  used  there,  we 
were  assured  we  could  have. 

A  list  of  the  required  material  was  prepared, 
with  a  probable  cost  of  less  than  ^150,  and  every- 
thing looked  favorable  for  a  successful  inaugura- 
tion of  my  plan. 

I  accordingly  drew  up  a  communication  to 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  corps,  outlining 
the  proposed  work,  showing  how  we  could  ana- 
lyze suspected  foods,  and  water,  make  the  Widal 
test,  blood  count,  etc.,  and  do  such  other  work 
as  would  naturally  present  itself  I  also  in- 
formed him  that  all  details  had  been  arranged, 
and  the  only  thing  required  to  inaugurate  the 
work  at  once  was  the  proper  orders  from  corps 
headquarters.  It  is  impossible  to  express  my 
surprise  and  disappointment  when  my  plan  was 
returned  ^^Jtsapproved"  ^ving  as  the  reason  that 
the  men  whom  I  had  selected  to  do  the  scientific 
work  were  not  commissioned  officers,  but  only 
enlisted  men  and  that  "it  would  violate  all  the 
traditions  of  the  army  to  do  this  work  in  this 
manner,"  and  that  ''it  was  useless  to  establish  a 
bacteriological  laboratory  in  the  field,  as  it  could 
be  of  tio  practical  benefit."  In  vain  I  pleaded 
the  urgent  need  of  the  hour,  that  the  work  could 
be  done  in  my  name,  or  even  in  the  name  of  our 
chief  medical  officer,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
plan  for  the  scientific  work  was  thoroughly  "sat 
down  on." 

I  then  respectfully  asked  what  plan  could  be 
substituted,  and  was  informed  that  application 
would  be  made  for  a  detail  of  contract  surgeons, 
specially  qualified,  who  would  aid  in  the  work  as 
outlined.  My  zeal,  acquired  as  an  old  National 
Guard  officer,  subsided,  and  I  plodded  on  in  my 
work,  looking  on  and  seeing  preventable  disease 
sweeping  away  our  soldier  boys,  and  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  being  done  to  find  the  source  of 
the  infection  or  prevent  its  spread. 

The  summer  passed,  the  war  was  over,  taps 
had  been  sounded  over  the  graves  of  hundreds  of 
brave  boys  who  had  never  heard  the  hum  of  a 
hostile  bullet,  and  early  in  September  we  were 
ordered  to  our  home  station  to  be  mustered  out. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  and  the 
site  where  more  than  20,000  men  had  been  en- 
camped was  practically  deserted.  I  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  drums  and  bugles  coming 
faintly  through  the  woods,  as  the  regiment 
marched  to  the  railroad.  I  lingered  at  the  site 
of  the  first  division  hospital  with  an  ambulance. 
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to  bring  the  last  of  our  sick  away,  when  my  or- 
derly informed  me  that  an  officer  wished  to  see 
me,  and  pointed  to  a  man  seated  on  a  stump 
near  by.  I  approached  him,  and  was  informed 
that  he  was  a  contract  surgeon,  sent  by  the  de- 
partment to  report  for  bacteriological  work.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  but  that  the 
war  was  over,  that  such  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
not  died  of  disease  were  on  their  way  home  to  be 
mustered  out,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  stick  to 
his  post,  so  he  would  be  ready  for  service  when 
the  next  war  broke  out. 

And  there  is  nothing  in  the  Medical  Bill 
now  before  Congress  to  keep  that  man  on 
the  stump,  so  he  may  be  ready  when  the 
next  war  does  come,  or  for  his  substitute, 
in  case  he,  too,  may  have  joined  the  great 
majority  before  that  time. 

Is  the  great  medical  profession — a  pro- 
fession that  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  of 
history  has  contributed  so  largely  in  reduc- 
ing the  mortality  of  deaths  from  disease — 
to  remain  subservient  to  the  dictates  of  the 
variety  of  judgment  just  cited,  or  is  its  de- 
partment in  our  army  to  be  reorganized 
upon  rational  lines,  and  its  personnel  em- 
powered to  enforce  its  mandates,  so  that  the 
medical  and  moral  rights  of  the  soldier  may 
be  safeguarded  and  the  country  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  protection  ?  And  if  so,  how  is 
the  hell  of  modern  war  to  be  prevented? 
First  and  foremost,  by  a  thorough  reorgani- 
zation of  its  Medical  Department  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  rank  of  the  surgeon- 
general  should  be  commensurate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  department  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  Under  a  proper  system  this  offi- 
cer should  be  responsible  only  to  a  national 
Secretary  of  Health,  who  should  be  a  cabi- 
net officer,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  to 
the  President,  and  there  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  and  his  subordinates  ay- 
thority  in  all  matters  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  except  in  the  emergency  of  battle, 
when,  of  course,  all  authority  should  de- 
volve on  the  officers  of  the  line. 

The  importance  of  the  medical,  as  com- 
pared with  other  staff  departments,  has 
never  been  recognized  or  appreciated.  Un- 
til it  is  realized  that  the  most  important 
function  of  the  medical  officer  is  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  rather  than  its  cure,  the  old 
custom  will  prevail.  To  be  efficient  the 
medical  officer  must  not  only  be  a  good 
physician,  but  a  sanitarian,  a  bacteriologist. 


often  a  chemist  as  well  as  an  administrator. 
Upon  him  devolves  the  duty  of  preventing 
disease,  and  his  part  in  maintaining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  units  makes  him  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  military  establishment. 
His  status  is  essentially  military,  not  in  the 
sense  of  holding  command,  but  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  an  organization,  complex  in 
its  composition,  and  whose  different  mem- 
bers should  be  so  organized  as  to  produce 
a  harmonious  and  effective  whole.  Under 
the  existing  system,  he  is  looked  upon  sim- 
ply as  a  doctor,  whose  sole  function  is  treat- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded — ^whose  duties 
should  be  confined  to  the  hospital,  and 
whose  recommendations  should  be  sub- 
mitted only  when  asked  for. 

In  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United 
States  have  engaged,  disease  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  mortality,  half  of  which  could  easily 
have  been  prevented,  had  the  Medical  De- 
partment been  properly  organized  and 
equipped.  Preventable  disease  more  than 
wounds  swells  the  pension  lists.  Statistics 
of  the  Pension  Office  prove  that,  if  this  un- 
necessary loss  had  been  avoided,  the  saving 
in  pensions  alone  would  have  paid  the  cost 
of  the  resulting  war  every  twenty-five  years. 
Aside  from  the  sorrow  of  the  homes  made 
desolate,  consider  the  economic  value  of  the 
seventy  per  cent  of  lives  now  uselessly  sacri- 
ficed, that  might  be  saved  as  breadwinners 
in  industrial  pursuits. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  however,  that  the 
Executive  or  Congress  is  alone  responsible 
for  the  deplorable  state  of  our  Medical  De- 
partment. Possibly  the  recent  action  of  the 
former  in  placing  a  medical  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  hospital,  although  that  hospital 
chanced  to  be  afloat,  may  indicate  a  ray  of 
hope. 

If  the  humanities  have  no  place  in  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  and  argument 
must  be  crystallized  into  a  financial  propo- 
sition, then  why  does  not  the  surgeon- 
general  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  medi- 
cal man  as  a  cash  asset  in  war  ?  Why  docs 
he  not  demand  from  Congress  all  that  is 
required  to  make  his  department  really  ef- 
fective, even  though  the  needed  appr<^ria- 
tion  may  be  increased  tenfold  ?  Why  does 
he  not  marshal  his  facts  and  figures  and 
present  them  in  illustration  of  the  suicidal 
policy  of  allowing  this  great  waste  from 
preventable  disease  ?  Why  does  he  not  show 
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that  his  department  can  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  the  saving  of  pensions  now 
resulting  from  its  neglect — that  statistics 
prove  this  loss  amounts  every  twenty-five 
years  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  war 
that  caused  it  ?  Why  does  he  not  show  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  that  would  result  from  having  fight- 
ing men  instead  of  invalids  in  its  ranks  and 
the  economic  value  of  the  seventy  per  cent 
of  lives  now  wasted  that  might  be  saved  to 
their  families  as  breadwinners  instead  of  in- 
valids and  pensioners?  Then  let  Congress 
refuse  his  demand,  if  it  dare. 

The  liberality  and  generosity  of  our  na- 
tion to  its  pensioners  proves  we  are  not 
always  actuated  by  base  or  sordid  motives; 
and  if  Congress  or  the  American  people 
could  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
these  reforms,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  their  enactment,  and  the 
abolition  of  these  phases  of  the  hell  of 
war. 

With  almost  every  country  in  the  civil- 
ized world  now  taxing  its  resqurces  to  the 
utmost  limit  for  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  great  plants  for  human  de- 
struction, with  the  tendencies  of  the  times 
arraying  the  temperate  zone  against  the 
tropic,  the  Caucasian  against-  the  yellow 
races,  the  Occident  against  the  Orient,  and 
the  prestige  or  preservation  of  modem  civ- 
ilization the  tremendous  issue,  the  study  of 
the  problems  of  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  preservation  of  our  army's  health — on 
the  successful  solution  of  which  victory  or 
defeat  may  depend,  become  of  paramount 
national  importance. 

Boast  as  we  may  of  our  national  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy,  our  altruism  in  free- 
ing Cuba  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and 
in  elevating  the  status  of  that  bunch  of 
trouble,  the  Philippines;  our  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  our  great  systems  of  charity  at 
home;  the  cold,  clammy  fact  remains  that 
the  sons  of  Nippon  in  their  war  with  Rus- 
sia treated  their  prisoners  with  far  more 
humanity  than  our  nation  does  its  own  sol- 
diers. 

In  the  great  Oriental  conflict,  not  once 
did  the  Muscovite  win  a  victory,  but  from 


the  Yalu  to  Mukden  was  driven  from  the 
field,  and  often  left  to  his  victors  the  care 
of  his  sick,  his  wounded,  and  his  dead. 
Sixty-seven  thousand  sick  Russian  prisoners 
were  brought  to  Japan  from  Manchuria 
and  nursed  back  to  health.  And  to  the 
eternal  credit  and  glory  of  Japan  let  it  be 
remembered  that  from  the  first-aid  dressing 
on  the  firing  line  to  the  transport,  the  sub- 
sistence, the  medical  care,  and  the  gentle 
nursing  in  her  home  hospitals,  no  difference 
was  made  between  the  treatment  of  her 
own  soldiers  and  those  of  the  enemy. 

Therefore,  without  minimizing  the  splen- 
dor of  her  victories  on  land  or  sea,  at  the 
Yalu,  Port  Arthur,  Mukden,  Shaho,  Laio- 
yang,  or  with  Togo  at  Tsushima,  the  fact 
remains  that  Japan's  most  splendid  evolu- 
tion, and  her  greatest  triumphs  have  been 
in  the  humanities  of  war.  By  careful  prepa- 
ration and  organization,  the  use  of  simple, 
easily  digested  rations  ifor  her  troops,  and 
the  application  of  practical  sanitation  by  a 
fully  equipped  and  empowered  medical  de- 
partment, she  almost  obliterated  infectious 
and  preventable  diseases  from  her  army, 
and  saved  its  units  for  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  war,  to  wit,  the  smashing  of  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  She  reduced  the  mor- 
tality in  her  own  army  by  over  eighty  per 
cent,  and  treated  her  prisoners  with  a  char- 
ity and  consideration  heretofore  unheard  of 
in  the  history  of  war,  establishing  a  stand- 
ard in  the  humanities  which  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  will  do  well  to  attain. 

Let  us  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
the  true  value  of  the  medical  man  in  war 
will  be  appreciated  in  our  own  land,  and 
will  be  given  the  authority  in  his  own 
sphere  that  will  make  it  possible  for  our 
army  in  the  day  of  emergency  to  equalj  if 
not  surpass,  this  splendid  record.  Braver 
men  never  served  with  the  colors  than  the 
American  soldiers,  as  we  proved  on  both 
sides  of  the  Civil  War,  where  many  battles 
(in  one  of  which,  at  Cold  Harbor  ten 
thousand  men  fell  in  ten  minutes)  exceed- 
ing anything  known  in  the  Orient,  and 
where  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  our 
soldier  deserves  every  care  and  protection  a 
generous  government  can  bestow. 


THE    INTENTIONS    OF    RAOUL 

being  an  episode  in  the  career  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
By  H.  C.  bailey 


IN  a  muniment  room  in  the 
West  Country  there  is  one 
bulky  manuscript  three 
hundred  years  old.  It  is 
written  in  a  jargon  of 
some  four  languages  and 
there  are  weird  words  in 
it  which  seem  to  be  Flemish  slang  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  tells  of  a  certain 
Raoul,  and  the  author  has  called  it  in  an 
effort  at  Latin  HUtoria  de  Me  Ipso.  This 
is  the  Raoul  who  appears  in  the  Devonshire 
county  records  as  Raoul  Bonfortune,  He 
was  not  a  grammarian,  but  he  was,  if  you 
believe  him,  something  of  a  man. 

The  first  thing  in  his  life  that  Raoul  re- 
membered was  sitting  in  the  gutter.  While 
he  sat  he  felt  that  it  was  unprecedented  and 
illegal.  But  his  father  did  not  care.  His 
father  was  lying  in  the  .gutter  beside  him, 
still  and  quiet.  When  Raoul  pulled  at  his 
father's  hand,  the  arm  moved  away  from 
the  shoulder  and  a  red  hole  came,  very  cu- 
rious to  see.  Raoul  had  never  known  that 
his  father  was  made  like  that.  He  cuddled 
that  still  body,  talking  to  it,  wondering; 
and  then  he  was  rolled  over  by  a  dog.  It 
was  white  with  black  spots,  a  long,  lean 
beast,  but  Raoul  when  he  had  turned  face 
upward  again  was  pleased  with  it  and  held 
out  his  small  hand.  There  was  a  click  of 
teeth  as  the  brute  snapped  and  missed, 

A  man,  who  looked  as  wide  as  he  was 
long,  came  suaggcring  down  the  alley.  Fur 
cloaks  were  flung  over  his  left  shoulder  and 
beneath  them  his  corselet  glittered  dull. 
Chains  of  gold  and  jewels  were  twisted 
about  his  left  arm  carelessly.  This  man 
saw  the  dog  and  the  dead  and  the  little 
child.  He  said  something  and  he  kicked. 
The  dog  fled  yelping  and  Raoul  flung  him- 


self on  the  man's  leg  and  beat  it  and  bit  it 
— because  he  had  liked  the  dog.  The  man 
gave  a  laugh  and  tossed  Raoul  up  to  his 
shoulder  among  the  furs  and  swaggered  on. 

That  must  have  been  at  the  sack  of  St. 
Quentin,  after  Coligny  had  fought  at  hand- 
grips with  a  score,  and  Philip  the  Spaniard 
had  had  all  the  men  of  the  township  slain. 
Raoul's  wide  man  was  Taddeo  of  Brescia, 
condottiere  and  complete  scoundrel.  Tad- 
deo's  deeds  make  a  grewsome  chapter  in  the 
gre\v«ome  history  of  the  days  when  Alva 
was  trying  to  drown  the  Dutchmen  in  their 
own  blood.  And  Raoul  was  his  page  for 
sixteen  years. 

That  is  the  way  Raoul  was  made. 

In  the  autumn  of  1573,  in  the  days  when 
the  Dutchmen  first  made  head  against 
Alva's  fury,  Raoul  considered  himself  a 
man.  Taddeo  did  not  agree,  and  Raoul 
wore  an  unhealed  wound  on  his  temple  as 
he  rode  a  horse's  length  behind  Taddeo 
under  the  bare  poplars.  The  Spaniards 
were  drawing  back  into  winter  quarters  and 
Taddeo  led  the  vanguard.  A  brace  of 
laden  wagons  labored  ostentatiously  across 
the  line  of  march,  and  Taddeo  who  de- 
spised no  booty,  howled  to  them  to  halt. 
But  the  peasant  wagoners  urged  their  teams 
on.  So  Taddeo  cursed  and  charged  down 
upon  them.  Only  Raoul  with  the  slash  raw 
red  in  his  temple  saw  no  need  to  follow. 
Taddeo's  men  and  the  fleeing  wagoners 
came  in  a  heap  between  tivo  dikes,  two 
dikes  that  suddenly  blazed  yellow  and 
roared  with  musketry.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  was  done.  Taddeo's  company  was  a 
tumbled  mass  on  the  wet,  brown  earth, 

"  So  Messer  Taddeo  has  gone  to  the 
devil,"  said  Raoul.  "  I  do  not  envy  the 
devil."    Raoul  shaded  his  eyes  and  surveyed 


1  heap  bftween  i 


the  situation.  Those  efficient  musketeers 
who  had  settled  Messer  Taddeo's  account 
with  this  world  were  now  giving  all  their 
energy  to  retreat;  the  main  body  of  the 
Spaniards  was  hurrying  up;  but  Raoul  had 
the  time  he  needed.  He  rode  on  to  plun- 
der the  dead. 

They  were  unsatisfactory.  "  As  mean 
dead  as  alive,"  grunted  Raoul,  rising  with 
aching  back.  You  may  see  him,  a  smsW 
man  of  long  arm  and  leg,  black-haired  and 
swarthy.  His  buff  coat  and  his  boots  were 
dirty  and  ragged.    He  stood  over  his  dead 


master  and  counted  a  poor  handful  of  du- 
cats, weighed  two  golden  chains  and  a  cru- 
cifix, and  pouched  them  with  a  sneer. 
Then,  for  the  Spaniards  were  now  coming 
close,  he  removed  himself. 

Beyond  a  clump  of  willows  he  found 
fortune.  It  was  a  little  party  of  wayfarers, 
two  women  and  a  man,  muddy  and  limping. 
Raoul  struck  in  front  of  them,  reined  up 
and  laughed,  "  Halt!  "  says  he.  "  I  only 
want  all  you  have." 

The  man,  with  a  muttered  something  In 
E>utch,  heaved  up  a  bill  hook.    Raoul  still 
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laughing  (that  was  a  trick  of  Taddeo's) 
leaned  forward  with  his  pistol  clear  of  his 
horse's  ears.  "  Are  you  ready  for  hell,  my 
friend  ?  "  he  asked. 

One  of  the  women  embraced  RaouFs 
right  leg. 

"  Save  us!  "  she  cried,  "  save  us!  we  have 
money." 

"  There  is  the  less  reason  to  save  you,  my 
fair,"  said  Raoul. 

"  Oh,  save  us  and  we  will  pay!  " 

"  That  is  certain  in  any  case,  my  fair," 
said  Raoul,  and  looked  down  at  her  laugh- 
ing. She  was  dressed  in  a  peasant  girl's 
frieze,  but  she  was  small  of  body  as  a  peas- 
ant should  not  be  and  her  little  hands  and 
her  brow  were  milk  white.  The  coil  of 
maidenhood  lay  on  her  brown  hair. 

"  But  let  us  be  amiable,"  Raoul  con- 
cluded. "  From  whom  do  you  wish  to  be 
saved  ? " 

"  From  the  Spaniards." 

"  Oho!  "  says  Raoul,  "  that  will  cost  you 
dear,  my  dear." 

"  I  will  give  you  all  I  have,"  the  girl 
cried. 

"  You  spare  me  the  pains  of  taking  it," 
said  Raoul  and  held  out  his  hand. 

The  man  and  the  other  woman  started 
forward  crying  "  Mistress!  Mistress!  "  but 
she  thrust  a  silken  purse  into  Raoul's  hand. 
Raoul  dandled  it  and  was  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  the  weight  of  it  when : 

"  I  trust  you,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  'Tis  foolish  in  you,  my  fair,"  Raoul 
laughed. 

"  I  trust  you,"  she  said  again. 

Raoul  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and  sur- 
veyed circumstances.  The  Spaniards  were 
close  now  and  the  little  willow  clump  could 
not  avail  to  hide  them.  The  only  hope  was 
the  falling  twilight  and  the  mist.  "Come!" 
said  Raoul  and  led  on  toward  the  shadow 
of  the  long  dike. 

One  wonders  what  he  meant  to  do  and 
suspects  that  he  did  not  himself  know.  His 
very  curious  History  of  Myself  protests 
that  what  he  did  was  "  inevitable,  even  to 
him."  That  is  the  charitable  view.  At 
least  it  was  not  wholly  his  fault. 

They  had  scarce  begun  to  move  when 
the  older  woman  protested  that  she  could 
move  no  more  and  to  show  her  good  faith 
sat  down  in  the  mud.  The  girl  hung  over 
her,  begging  her  take  heart  and  toil  on  till 
dark  at  least.    But  she  would  not. 


"  Eh,  leave  her,"  cried  Raoul. 

"  To  them,  sir?  "  the  girl  turned  on  him 
fiercely.    "  To  Spaniards  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  beautiful.  They  will  only 
kill  her,"  said  Raoul. 

"  Never! " 

"  On  the  contrary  soon,"  laughed  Raoul. 
For  now  they  had  been  seen,  now  a  quar- 
tet of  horsemen  was  galloping  down  upon 
them.  "  So.  This  game  is  played,"  said 
Raoul,  and  made  up  his  mind.  He  shouted 
a  Spanish  welcome  to  the  Spaniards. 

"  Ah!  They — ^they  are  Spaniards?  "  the 
girl  gasped,  starting  up. 

Raoul  nodded. 

"  And  they  will  take  us?  " 

Raoul  laughed. 

"  Yes,  they  will  take  us  and  then " 

"  Ah,  then — "  said  Raoul,  calmly,  and 
shrugged. 

She  ran  to  him  and  tried  to  snatch  his 
hand.     "  Oh,  save  us,  save  us!  " 

Raoul  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Then  in  a  very  pitiful  voice :  "  But  you 
promised,"  she  cried,  "  you  promised !  " 

"  No,  corbleu!  " 

She  staggered  back,  caught  at  the  man 
with  the  bill  hook,  a  square,  solid  Hol- 
lander. "  Jan,"  she  sobbed,  "  Jan,  save  me, 
kill  me!" 

The  fellow  groaned  out  something  and 
plucked  at  his  knife.  It  was  raised,  it  was 
at  her  white  throat  and  she  plucked  her 
dress  away  to  welcome  it  when  Raoul  smote 
with  his  pistol  butt  on  the  man's  head  and 
the  man  reeled  sideways  a  pace  and  fell. 
"  A  meddlesome  person,"  said  Raoul,  and 
caught  the  girl  as  she  staggered  and  would 
have  fled.  And  he  held  her,  sobbing  wildly, 
struggling;  he  held  her  till  the  Spaniards 
were  upon  them  and  snatched  her  away. 
A  good  day,  gentlemen,"  said  Raoul. 
In  the  name  of  the  devil  who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  Messer  Taddeo's  company." 

"  Then  where  are  the  rest  of  you  ?  " 

"  They  grill  with  the  devil." 

The  Spaniards  looked  at  each  other. 
"The  devil  has  them  all?" 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow,"  said  Raoul,  sadly. 

There  was  a  grim  laugh  and :  "  What  is 
this  white  piece  of  goods  then  ?  "  as  one  of 
them  shook  the  girl. 

Before  Raoul  could  answer,  "  She  is  for 
your  master,"  said  a  new  voice.  The  Span- 
iards turned  in  their  saddles.  It  was  the 
older  woman,  risen  now   from   the   mud. 
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in  aspect  well  content.  And  while  they 
stared: 

"  But  certainly,"  Raaul  chimed  in :  "I 
convey  her  to  Don  Julian.    He  has  a  taste." 

"You!"  the  girl  shrieked  (J(aoul  here 
records  that  her  eyes  were  gray-blue,  like 
steel.)    "  Ah,  you  knave,  you  knave!  " 

Raoul  bowed  to  her. 

The  Spaniards  laughed  loud,  while  she 


tween  two  of  them.  Her  woman,  quite 
composed,  followed  behind.  And  Raoul 
led  the  way  with  the  air  (he  says  it  him- 
self) of  a  conqueror. 

The  Spanish  tents  were  rising  in  the 
gloom,  foul,  tattered  brown  canvas,  ill 
pitched.  Fires  crackled  and  sputtered  and 
smoked.  A  swearing  throng  beset  the  food 
wagons,  and   men  fought  each  other  for 


r  lost  m   the  mist  and  the   blackai 


Struggled,  crimson  and  panting  in  their 
grip. 

She  cried  madly  for  help,  she  cried  to  the 
woman  and  then  to  God,  and  the  woman 
answered  smoothly: 

"  It  were  best  to  be  quiet,  mistress.  They 
say  Don  Julian  is  gentle," 

That  stirred  the  Spaniards  to  mirth 
again.  They  wheeled  round  and  the  girl, 
sobbing  out  her  shame,  was  dragged  on  be- 


their  rations.  All  was  ill-found,  ill-ordered, 
and  the  curse  of  Babel  was  on  the  army. 
Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  French,  Italian 
— each  company  had  a  different  tongue  and 
scarce  knew  three  vi-ords  of  its  neighbor's. 
A  halberdier  lounged  on  his  weapon  be- 
fore the  general's  tent.  The  little  troop 
dismounted  and  men  in  their  shirts,  bare- 
necked, bare-armed,  came  scrambling  up  to 
jeer  at  the  women.     Dead  weight  on  two 
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men's  arms,  the  girl  was  dragged  in  to  Don 
Julian  d'Oquendo,  and  from  without  came 
the  soldiers'  guffaw.  Don  Julian,  fair- 
haired,  lean  of  face,  sat  in  gorgeous  attire 
by  a  pasty  and  a  flask  of  wine. 

Raoul  strode  in  front :  "  I  have  the  honor 
to  offer  to  your  Excellency — "  and  he 
waved  his  hand  to  the  girl.  But  he  did 
not  look  at  her. 

Don  Julian  stared  at  him  with  an  in- 
stant's contempt.  Then,  "  Who  are  you, 
knave?  "  he  said,  carelessly,  as  he  rose  and 
walked  to  the  girl. 

"  I  aspire  to  be  the  servant  of  your  Ex- 
cellency." 

Don  Julian  took  the  girl's  chin  in  his 
hand  and  tilted  her  thin  face  to  the  light. 
She  tried  to  shrink  away,  but  the  two  Span- 
iards thrust  her  forward.  She  quivered  like 
a  branch  in  the  wind.    And  he  laughed. 

"  I  hope  that  I  please  your  Excellency's 
taste,"  said  Raoul. 

Don  Julian  stepped  back  and  looked  at 
the  girl  through  half-closed  eyes  as  if  she 
were  a  picture. 

Then  he  laughed  again.  "  What  is  her 
price  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Less  than  fifty  ducats  would  insult 
your  Excellency's  love  of  beauty." 

Raoul  says  that  the  girl  turned  and 
looked  at  him.  He  saw  her  eyes  and  moved 
back.  He  was  very  glad  of  that  after- 
wards. 

"  Sefior  Don  Julian — "  it  was  a  Flem- 
ish voice.  The  older  woman  hurried  for- 
ward.    "  He  is  a  rogue,  I " 

"Ah,  Mother  Martha!"  cried  Don. 
Julian.  "What?  Is  it  your  lass?"  His 
eyes  brightened  and  he  tapped  the  girl's 
white  cheek.  "  And  so  you  are  Elsa  Sonoy, 
my  dear." 

"  If  it  please  you,  sefior,"  cried  Mother 
Martha.  "  And  I  brought  her,  not  this 
rogue,  and " 

"  Martha!  You!  "  the  girl's  voice  rang 
wild  in  the  last  anguish  of  broken  trust. 

Don  Julian's  thin  lips  drew  back  from 
his  teeth. 

"Your  faithful  foster  mother,  maiden 
Elsa,  who  values  you  at -five  hundred  du- 
cats.   Madre  DioSj  but  it  is  a  little  dear." 

Mother  Martha  began  to  protest.  The 
girl  was  worn  out  with  a  long  journey. 
She  needed  rest  and  food.  In  the  morning 
— in  the  morning — and  Elsa  at  last  hung 
limp  on  the  Spaniard's  arms,  fainting. 


Don  Julian  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  There  is  too  little  blood  in  her,"  said 
he,  then  turned  to  the  soldiers.  "  Clear  the 
next  tent,  you,  and  bear  her  in.  Comfort 
her,  Mother  Martha.  By  the  Virgin,  you 
should  do  it  well." 

Two  of  them  lifted  the  girl,  and  as  they 
turned  Don  Julian  thought  again  of  Raoul. 
"  Now,  rascal,  what  are  you  ?  " 

"  A  poor  gentleman,  Excellency,  who 
needs  fifty  ducats." 

"Ugh,  the  knave!"  Mother  Martha 
turned  her  honest  head.  "  Why,  sefior,  he 
would  have  helped  her  to  the  Dutch." 

"  So,"  said  Don  Julian.  "  Lash  me 
the " 

But  Raoul  had  drawn  back  before. 
Raoul  was  nearest  of  them  all  to  the  outer 
air,  and  he  sprang  away  and  flung  himself 
on  a  horse  and  flogged  it  through  the  camp. 
Scattering  camp  fires,  riding  down  men,  he 
thundered  on  till  he  was  lost  in  the  mist 
and  the  blackness. 

Then  he  checked  and  listened,  hand  to 
his  ear.  There  was  no  following  sound, 
none  hunted  him.  He  was  not  worth  hunt- 
ing. Raoul  sat  still  in  the  mist  and  thought. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  him  fired  by  the 
maiden's  plight,  consumed  with  chivalric 
wrath.  "  I  was  never,"  says  he,  ^nd  you 
fancy  him  proud  of  it,  "  I  was  never  a  man 
of  indignations."  The  girl's  aspen  bosom, 
the  gray  face  and  the  eyes  that  stabbed — 
perhaps  they  were  with  him  there  in  the 
mist,  but  Raoul  was  not  the  man  to  go  to 
death  for  a  stray  girl's  shame.  One  fanci« 
that  if  Don  Juh'an  had  but  given  him  those 
fifty  ducats  Raoul  would  have  ridden  hap- 
pily off,  a  paid  scoundrel.  At  least  Raoul 
himself  thanks  God  after  his  own  fashion 
that  Don  Julian  denied  him.  "  Had  he 
paid  me,  my  life  had  never  begun.  And  so 
my  salutes  to  Don  Julian — ^who  is  where 
he  is — "  says  Raoul.  Don  Julian  would 
give  nothing;  a  man  owed  it  to  himself  to 
take.    Raoul  sat  thinking. 

"  Always,"  says  he  in  that  History  of 
Myself,  "  always  I  had  an  eye  and  a  mind 
for  ground.  Once  seen  I  knew  it  forever, 
or  by  day  or  by  night."  He  had,  in 
fact,  a  dog's  sense  of  place  and  direction. 
Wrapped  in  the  wet  darkness,  he  saw  clear 
all  around  him,  the  line  of  poplars  close  by, 
the  willow  clump  a  gunshot  off,  the  dikes 
and  the  sluggish  river.  He  knew  the  oblong 
camp,  the  post  of  the  cavalry  on  either  horn, 
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the  park  of  the  guns  and  powder  in  the 
midst  of  the  rearward  line. 

At  last  Raoul  gathered  up  his  reins  and 
rode  down  to  Taddeo's  dead  company. 
There  he  dismounted  and  stooping  low, 
reins  over  his  arm,  wandered  about  till  he 
found  two  good  muskets.  With  these -flung 
about  him  he  rode  off,  the  scattered,  rider- 
less horses  of  Taddeo's  men  neighing  at 
him  out  of  the  mist.  And  then  something 
bulky  le^ed  at  him,  big  hands  gripped  his 
bridle  arm,  a  great  weight  dragged  him 
down.  "  Butcher,  I  have  you  now,"  growled 
a  hoarse  Dutch  voice. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,"  said  Raoul, 
placidly,  as  he  put  his  dagger  to  the  man's 
throat  and  let  him  feel  the  point  of  it. 
**  Do  not  make  me  kill  you." 

The  man  dropped  off  him  and  Raoul 
reined  swiftly  away.  He  remembered  the 
bill  hook.  "  If  you  will  not  be  so  stupid 
you  shall  save  her." 

"  You  are  a  liar  and  a  rogue.  And  the 
Spaniards  have  taken  her." 

"  I  am  what  I  am.  And  you  shall  take 
her  again." 

"  It  is  now  no  use,"  the  Dutchman 
groaned ;  "  they  have  had  her  in  their  camp. 
Ach,  Gottf  Why  did  you  not  let  me  kill 
her?" 

"It  is  always  worth  while  to  live,  cor- 
bleu.  Also  you  can  kill  her  yet.  That  is 
her  affair.  I  suppose  you  have  not  had  the 
sense  to  catch  a  horse." 

"  I  do  not  want  a  horse,"  said  the  Dutch- 
man, dully. 

"  An  ass  would  be  more  akin,"  muttered 
Raoul,  and  then  whistled  low. 

The  horses  knew  him,  there  was  a  scurry 
of  hoofs  and  soon  he  had  a  pair  of  bridles 
in  his  hands.  "  Suit  yourself,  my  friend — 
and  follow." 

"  I  do  not  trust  you,"  growled  the 
Dutchman. 

"At  last  you  show  sense,"  said  Raoul, 
and  went  off  into  the  dark.  The  Dutch- 
man lumbered  after  him. 

Raouh  fetched  a  wide  compass  round  the 
camp  and,  come  to  rearward,  halted  and 
gazed.  The  damp  wood  fires  were  dying. 
Silence  was  falling  upon  the  tents.  The 
men  had  gorged  like  beasts  and  like  beasts 
;  were  drowsy.  Raoul  stooped  and  behind 
the  Dutchman's  width  struck  a  spark  and 
caught  it  on  a  slow  match  and  blew  till  the 
red    glow   came.      Then    he    hid   it   and. 


stealthily  moving  behind  the  poplars,  they 
two  drew  nearer.  A  gunshot  off  the  rear- 
ward tents  Raoul  halted  and  dismounted 
and  put  his  bridle  in  the  Dutchman's  hand 
and  crept  on  with  his  muskets.  It  was  a 
true  mercenaries'  camp.  Scarce  one  sen- 
try stood  at  his  post,  and  nearer  and  nearer 
came  Raoul,  silent,  unseen.  The  powder 
wagons  loomed  large  before  him.  Beneath 
the  canvas  he  could  make  out  the  curve  of 
the  barrels.  He  flung  himself  down  and 
cuddled  a  musket  stock  into  his  shoulder. 
One  bulging  barrel  came  clear  in  line,  he 
touched  the  slow  match  and  the  musket 
flashed  and  spoke.  And  then  as  he  caught 
the  other  and  fired  at  a  venture,  a  great 
flame  belched  from  the  powder  wagon,  a 
dull  roar  came,  and  Raoul  cast  muskets 
away  and  ran  like  a  hare  to  his  horse  and 
sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  muttering  "  Fol- 
low !  "  went  off  at  speed. 

Roaring,  flaming  tumult  he  left  behind. 
Yellow  fire  shot  up  through  the  mist,  and 
the  tents  leaped  sudden  into  view.  Over 
them,  about  them,  blazing  splinters  hurled 
and  hissed,  maddened  horses  broke  from 
their  pickets  and  charged  over  tents  and 
men,  and  still  the  powder  shot  forth  fresh 
flanie  and  roar  and  the  soldiers  fled  hither 
and  hither,  cursing  in  many  tongues. 

But  Raoul  had  galloped  round  the  camp 
and  he  sprang  down  and  tethered  his  horse 
to  a  poplar  and  ran  in  on  foot.  And  the 
Dutchman  went  with  him  still.  No  one 
heeded  them.  All  men  were  running 
wildly  in  that  hour.  Only  Raoul  was 
quite  sure  of  his  purpose.  He  held  the 
Dutchman's  arm  as  he  ran  and :  "  Kill  her 
or  save  her,  there  she  is,"  he  muttered  and 
jerked  him  round  at  the  tent  where  Elsa 
lay.  Then  Raoul  himself  ran.  He  sought 
things  more  profitable. 

Raoul  peeped  into  Don  Julian's  tent.  It 
was  empty  of  men,  and  he  sprang  in — then 
through  a  bustling  minute  feared  it  was 
empty  of  money,  too.  At  last  he  found 
saddle  bags.  They  were  weighty.  They 
jingled.  Raoul  chuckled  and  ran  with  his 
pay. 

And  then  he  came  upon  fate.  The 
Dutchman  had  found  Elsa,  had  borne  her 
out,  but  Mother  Martha  clung  to  him  and 
screamed;  and  as  she  screamed  a  pair  of 
Walloon  troopers  came  running  and  caught 
at  Elsa.  Raoul  had  to  make  the  choice  of 
his  life  and  no  time  to  make  it.     He  saw 


"'Tou,  laJy,   are  Mistress  Elsa   Sonoyf" 


that  white  face  tortured  again.  He  flung 
his  money  away,  his  rapier  Bamed. 

One  man  went  down  with  a  htss  and  a 
cough,  the  other  sprang  back  yelling  for 
h.elp.  Raoul  tore  Elsa  from  the  Dutch- 
man's arms,  cast  her  over  his  shoulder  and 
ran.  And  the  Dutchman  flung  Martha  at 
the  Walloon  and  lumbered  after  him. 

Tents  and  men  stood  out  black  against 
the  yellow  glare  and  the  light  spread  over 
the  plain,  but  beneath  the  long  dikes  the 
mist  loomed  in  darker  shadow.  Raoul 
mounted  and  made  for  the  blackness  of  it, 
spurring,  ventre  a  terre.  There  were  frni- 
zied  horses  galloping  every  way,  there  was 


no  man  in  time  to  see  which  way  he  had 
gone  and  soon  he  had  left  a  mile  behind. 

Then  he  drew  rein  and,  as  the  ^>eed 
checked,  the  Dutchman  came  up  along- 
side. 

"  Mistress,"  he  gasped,  "  is  it  well?  " 

"  Oh,  now  he  will  want  to  kill  her,  I 
suppose,"  thought  Raoul,  and  moved  the 
little  body  till  he  could  come  at  his  dagger. 

The  girl  leaned  over,  her  face  white  in 
the  gloom:  "Oh,  Jan,  thank  God,  thank 
God!     1 " 

"  In  fact,"  says  Raoul,  pushing  his  dag- 
ger home,  "  in  fact  God  has  been  something 
to-night." 
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"  And  you,  sir — "  her  arm  clasped  him 
closer,  "  you " 

"  I  also,"  said  Raoul,  modestly. 

Her  brown  hair,  all  disordered,  fell  rip- 
pling fragrant  over  his  arm,  but  still  she 
was  crowned  with  the  coif  of  her  maiden- 
hood. Her  arm  was  about  him,  he  clasped 
her  close.  So  they  rode  on  through  the 
night. 

The  Dutchman  rolled  in  his  saddle,  doz- 
ing, wearied  out,  but  still  Raoul  led  on 
erect  and  lithe.  The  easy  motion  lulled 
the  girl  to  rest  in  his  arms.  Her  head 
drooped  back  and  showed  him  the  gentle 
curve  of  her  throat;  he  felt  the  slow,  deep 
surge  of  her  bosom.  And  again  and  again 
Raoul  looked  down  at  her,  his  pulses  tin- 
gling. She  was  'fair  and  fit  for  a  man's  de- 
sire and  he  held  her  at  his  will.  The  dark- 
ness wrapped  him  round. 

"  Halt  and  speak ! "  a  Dutch  challenge 
ran^^harp. 

The  girl  started  in  his  arms  as  Raoul 
reined  up.  "  Five  le  gens!  "  Raoul  shouted, 
the  Dutchman's  own  war  cry. 

And  the  wide  Dutchman  beside  him 
awoke  and  roared,  "  Vive  le  gens!  " 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet  and 
a  quick,  low  parley.  Then :  "  Forward, 
one!" 

"  Go  you,"  said  Raoul,  and  the  Dutch- 
man went. 

"  Is  all  well,  sir?  "  the  girl  whispered. 

Raoul  looked  down  into  her  eyes.  "  Yes. 
By  chance." 

"  Ah,  sir,  not  by  chance,  indeed." 

"  Well — I  am  certainly  very  remarka- 
ble," said  Raoul. 

In  front  in  the  darkness  there  was  much 
talk,  and  a  lantern  came  and  was  held  aloft. 
At  last  they  cried  to  Raoul  and  Raoul  rode 
on  sedate,  stately.  The  man  with  the  lan- 
tern took  his  bridle  and  led  to  a  room  in  a 
house  that  stood  apart. 

The  bright  reflection  from  the  light  of 
the  camp  fires  without  displayed  to  Raoul 
and  the  maid  and  the  Dutchman  a  little, 
wiry  man  in  buff  coat  and  breeches.  His 
hair  was  cropped  closer  than  most  and  his 
beard,  his  keen  face  was  tanned  to  the  tint 
of  his  hair,  and  out  of  it  looked  two  green- 
gray  eyes  very  bright. 

"  Whom,"  inquired  Raoul,  "  have  I  the 
honor  to  behold  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Newstead,"  said  the  little  man : 
and  at  once  Raoul  understood  the  fate  of 
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Taddeo.  The  English  free  lance  had  dealt 
with  greater  soldiers  than  Messer  Taddeo. 
Raoul  bowed  to  him  as  to  a  master  of  craft. 
The  Englishman  did  not  appear  grateful. 

His  curious  eyes  were  set  upon  Elsa. 
You,  lady,  are  Mistress  Elsa  Sonoy?" 
he  asked,  and  the  girl  courtesied  to  him. 
"  Died  rich  Sonoy's  daughter  is  honored  in 
my  camp  and  honored,"  he  bowed,  "  for 
her  own  sake."  A  blush  stole  up  under 
her  curls.  "  But  you  should  have  been  safe 
in  Leyden,  Mistress  Elsa." 

"  I  was.  I  was.  But  they  told  me — 
Martha — Martha  said  that  Eric  was  sick — 
and — and — "  she  blushed  darker. 

"  I  do  hope  that  she  is  now  joyous  with 
Don  Julian,"  Raoul  remarked. 

**  And — and  I  was  going " 

Buff  coat  flying  loose,  hair  all  awry,  a 
sturdy  young  fellow  broke  into  the  room 
crying  "  Elsa!  "  and  she  turned  and  swayed 
and  fell  into  his  arms  sobbing  and  laughing. 
Raoul  watched.  Raoul  saw  the  girl  he  had 
held  to  his  breast  kissed  on  her  mouth  and 
eyes  and  answering  her  love's  kisses. 

"  I  always  meant  it,"  said  Raoul,  slowly. 
"  I  always  meant  it,  mordieuy^  and  moving 
saw  that  Newstead 's  curious  eyes  exam- 
ined him. 

"  I  continue  the  history — "  said  Raoul  in 
a  hurry :  and  did  so  with  an  artistic  scarcity 
of  detail. 

"  So,"  he  concluded,  "  I  attended  till 
dark.  I  devised  a  little  camisade.  Colonel, 
here  are  we.  But  we  should  like  some  sup- 
per. At  least,"  he  looked  sideways  at  the 
lovers.     "I " 

The  Dutchman  fell  asleep  over  the  meat 
and  Raoul  slept  till  the  sun  was  high. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  Newstead  asked 
him  his  name.  "  I  call  myself  Raoul.  My 
father  was  in  such  haste  to  die  that  he  told 
me  no  other." 

"  There  is  something,"  said  Newstead, 
looking  Raoul  in  the  eye,  "  something  I  do 
not  offer  to  every  man."  He  tapped  the 
faded  rosette  of  orange  and  white  and  blue 
that  he  wore  on  his  left  breast.  "  Will  you 
take  service  with  me  ?  " 

Raoul  waited  a  while.  "  With  you,  sir, 
before  any  man.  But  with  no  man  at  all. 
I  have  taken  service  with  the  wide  world." 

And  Newstead  looked  at  him  a  long  time 
(says  Raoul)  and  nodded  at  last.  Then: 
"  You  are  what  will  some  day  be  a  man." 

Which  somewhat  annoyed  Raoul. 
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BEING   EXTRACTS   FROM   THE  WARTIME   JOURNAL   OF   A 
GEORGIA  GIRL 

By  ELIZA  FRANCES  ANDREWS 


'T'HE  following  arltcU  u  a  second  extract  from  the  remarkable  manutcript  diary  which 
has  recently  come  into  the  postession  of  Appleton's  Magazine,  and  will  shortly  be 
issued  in  book  form.  Miss  Andrews  has  been  persuaded  to  allow  it  to  be  published  after 
she  has  extracted  a  certain  amount  of  purely  personal  mailer.  In  her  charming  manner  she 
writes  in  her  introduction  that  it  is  startling  for  the  gray-haired  woman  of  to-day  to 
read  the  writing  of  the  hot-headed  young  woman  who  was  once  herself.  She  apologizes 
as  "  Philip  sober "  for  the  frankness  of  the  purely  personal  diary  which,  as  "  Philip 
drunk"  she'  wrote  from  day  to  day  in  Georgia  during  1864  and  1865.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Southerner  who  was  a  strong  Union  man.  Her  own  sympathies,  how- 
ever, were,  and  are,  entirely  with  the  South,  and  she  has  recorded  in  her  diary  the 
events,  large  and  small,  with  which  the  troublous  times  were  colored,  doing  this  with 
a  sprighlliness  of  narrative  and  a  quality  of  literary  grace  as  sincere  as  it  is  remarkable. 
Nowhere  have  these  richly  varied  human  emotions  found  a  more  sensitive  narrator  than 
in  the  Georgia  girl  of  this  diary. 

The  extracts   here  given  will  be  followed  by  others,  telling  of  the  arrival  of  the 
victors  after  the  passing  of  the  Confederacy. — Editor. 

[[Washincton,  Georgia.]  April  23,  Sunday.  General  Elzcy  and 
PRIL  22,  Saturday.  I  staff  arrived  early  in  t"he  afternoon  and 
went  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  called  here  at  once.  The  General  has  a 
had  eaten  supper  last  fine,  soldierly  appearance,  and  charming 
night  and  never  did  I  en-  manners,  like  all  West  Pointers— except, 
joy  a  sweeter  rest ;  home  of  course,  barbarians  like  Butler  and  Sher- 
beds  are  cleaner  and  soft-  man.  C^tain  Erwin,  Mrs.  Elzey's  broth- 
er than  any  others.  I  cr,  is  going  to  stay  at  our  house,  and  the 
spent  the  better  part  of  the  day  unpacking  whole  family  has  fallen  in  love  with  him 
and  arranging  my  things.  The  house  is  so  at  first  sight.  He  is  the  dearest,  jolliest 
crowded  with  company  that  I  have  had  to  fellow  that  ever  lived,  and  keeps  up  his 
give  up  my  room  and  double  in  with  Mett.  spirits  under  circumstances  that  would 
I  keep  my  clothes  wherev,;r  I  can  find  a  have  put  down  even  Mark  Tapley,  His 
place  for  them.  We  went  to  walk  after  wife  and  six  daughters  are  in  the  enemy's 
dinner  and  found  the  streets  swarming  lines,  at  Norfolk;  six  daughters,  in  these 
with  people.  Paroled  men  from  Lee's  awful  times  I  and  the  father  of  them  can 
army  are  expected  every  day  now,  and  the  still  laught 

town  is  already  as  full  as  it  can  hold.  The  April  24,  Monday.  The  shattered  re- 
only  hotel  has  been  closed  and  private  hos-  mains  of  Lee's  army  are  beginning  to  ar- 
pilality  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  While  wc  rive.  There  is  an  endless  stream  passing 
were  out,  the  Toombs  girls  called  with  John  between  the  transportation  office  and  the 
Ficklen  and  that  nice  Captain  Thomas  wc  depot,  and  trains  are  going  and  coming  at 
met  in  M  i lied gcvi lie.  all  hours.    The  soldiers  bring  all  sorts  of 
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inmors,  and  keep  us  stirred  up  in  a  state 
of  never-ending  excitement.  Our  avenue 
leads  from  the  principal  street  on  which 
they  pass,  and  great  numbers  stop  to  rest 
in  the  grove.  Emily  is  kept  busy  cook- 
ing rations  for  them,  and,  pinched  as  we 
are  ourselves  for  supplies,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  anything  to  the  men  that  have 
been  fighting  for  us.  Even  when  they 
don't  ask  for  anything,  the  poor  fellows 
look  so  tired  and  hungry  that  we  feel 
tempted  to  give  them  everything  we  have. 
Two  nice-looking  officers  came  to  the 
kitchen  door  this  afternoon,  while  I  was 
in  there  making  some  sorghum  cakes  to 
send  to  General  Elzey's  camp.  They  then 
walked  slowly  through  the  back  yard,  and 
seemed  reluctant  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  such  a  sweet,  beautiful  place.  Nearly 
everybody  that  passes  the  street  gate  stops 
and  lool^  up  the  avenue,  and  I  know  they 
can't  help  thinking  what  a  beautiful  place 
It  is.  The  Cherokee  rose  hedge  is  white 
with  blooms.  It  is  glorious.  A  great 
many  of  the  soldiers  camp  in  the  grove, 
though  Colonel  Weems  has  located  a  pub- 
lic camping  ground  for  them  farther  out 
of  town.  The  officers  often  ask  for  a 
night's  lodging,  but  our  house  is  always 
so  full  of  friends  who  have  a  nearer  claim, 
that  a  great  many  have  to  be  refused.  It 
hurts  my  conscience  ever  to  turn  off  a 
Confederate  soldier  on  any  account,  but 
we  are  so  overwhelmed  with  company, 
friends  and  people  bringing  letters  of  in- 
troduction, that  the  house,  big  as  it  is, 
will  hardly  hold  us  all,  and  members  of 
the  family  have  to  pack  together  like  sar- 
dines. 

April  25,  Tuesday.  The  square  is  so 
crowded  with  soldiers  and  government 
wagons  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  way 
through  it.  It  is  especially  difficult  around 
the  government  offices,  where  the  poor, 
ragged,  starved,  and  dirty  remnants  of 
Lee's  heroic  army  are  gathered  day  and 
night.  Little  Washington  is  now,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  military  post  in  our 
doomed  Confederacy.  The  naval  and  medi- 
cal departments  have  been  moved  here — 
what  there  is  left  of  them.  Soon  all  this 
will  give  place  to  Yankee  barracks,  and  our 
dear  old  Confederate  gray  will  be  seen  no 
more.  The  men  are  all  talking  about 
going  to  Mexico  and  Brazil ;  if  all  emigrate 
who  say  they  are  going  to,  we  shall  have  a 


nation  made  up  of  women,  negroes,  and 
Yankees. 

I  joined  a  party  after  dinner  in  a  walk 
out  to  the  general  camping  ground  in 
cousin  Will  Pope's  woods.  The  Irvin 
Artillery  are  coming  in  rapidly;  I  suppose 
they  will  all  be  here  by  the  end  of  the 
week  or  what  is  left  of  them,  but  their 
return  is  even  sadder  and  amidst  bitterer 
tears  than  their  departure,  for  now  "  we 
weep  as  they  that  have  no  hope."  Every- 
body is  cast  down  and  humiliated,  and  we 
are  all  waiting  in  suspense  to  know  what 
our  cruel  masters  will  do  with  us.  Think 
of  a  vulgar  plebeian  like  Andy  Johnson, 
and  that  odious  crew  at  Washington, 
lording  it  over  Southern  gentlemen!  I 
suppose  we  shall  be  subjected  to  every  in- 
dignity that  hatred  and  malice  can  heap 
upon  us.  Till  it  comes,  "  Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  Only  we  have  almost  nothing  to 
eat,  and  less  to  drink. 

April  26,  Wednesday.  General  Elzey 
lent  his  ambulances,  and  we  had  a  charm- 
ing little  picnic  under  the  management  of 
Captain  Hardy.  We  left  town  at  seven 
o'clock,  before  the  sun  was  too  hot,  and 
drove  to  a  creek  ten  miles  out,  where  we 
spent  the  day  in  a  beautiful  grove,  so 
shady  that  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  at 
noonday.  General  Elzey  and  all  the 
staff  were  there.  Our  amusements  were 
cards,  fishing  in  the  creek,  rambling  about 
through  the  woods,  and  sitting  in  little 
circles  on  the  grass,  talking  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  under  the  new  order 
of  things.  Some  comical  pictures  were 
drawn  of  our  future  occupations,  and  we 
guyed  each  other  a  good  deal  about  our 
prospects.  I  am  to  take  in  washing ;  Mett 
to  raise  chickens  and  peddle  them  in  a  cart 
drawn  by  Dixie;  Captain  Erwin  is  to  join 
the  minstrels,  and  Captain  Palfrey  to  be 
a  dancing  master — but  down  in  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  we  felt  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  little  occasion  for  laughter  in  the  end. 

The  drive  home  was  rather  hot  and 
dusty,  and  our  enjoyment  was  damped  by 
the  sight  of  the  poor  soldiers  that  we  met, 
trudging  along  the  road;  they  looked 
so  weary  and  ragged  and  travel-stained. 
Many  of  them,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
were  lying  down  to  rest  on  the  bare 
ground  by  the  roadside.  I  felt  ashamed 
of  myself    for   riding  when   they   had   to 
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walk.  These  are  the  straggling  remnants 
of  those  splendid  armies  that  have  been 
for  four  years  a  terror  to  the  North,  the 
glory  of  the  South,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world.    Alas,  alas! 

April  27,  Thursday.  The  Elzeys  and 
many  other  visitors  called  during  the  even- 
ing. We  had  a  delightful  serenade  in  the 
night,  but  Toby  kept  up  such  a  barking 
that  we  couldn't  half  get  the  good  of  it. 
Their  songs  were  all  about  the  sea,  so  I 
suppose  the  serenaders  were  naval  officers. 
The  navy  department  has  been  ordered 
away  from  here — ^and  Washington  would 
seem  a  very  queer  location  for  a  navy  that 
had  any  real  existence.  Captain  Parker 
sent  Lieutenant  Peck  this  morning  with 
a  letter  to  father  and  seven  great  boxes 
full  of  papers  and  instruments  belonging 
to  the  department,  which  he  requested 
father  to  take  care  of.  Father  had  them 
stored  in  the  cellar,  the  only  place  where 
he  could  find  a  vacant  spot,  and  so  now, 
about  all  that  is  left  of  the  G)nfederate 
navy  is  here  in  the  house,  and  we  laugh 
and  tell  father  that  he,  the  staunchest 
Union  man  in  Georgia,  is  head  of  the  Con- 
federate navy. 

April  28,  Friday.  I  was  busy  all  the 
morning  helping  to  get  ready  for  a  sup- 
per that  father  gave  in  honor  of  General 
Elzey  and  staff.  The  table  was  beautiful ; 
it  shone  like  a  mirror.  There  were  seats 
for  twenty-two,  and  everything  on  it  solid 
silver,  except  the  cups  and  saucers  and 
plates,  which  were  of  beautiful  old  china 
that  had  belonged  to  Cora's  grandmother. 
But  it  was  all  in  absurd  contrast  to  what 
we  had  to  eat.  The  cake  was  all  made 
of  sorghum  molasses,  and  the  strawberries 
were  sweetened  with  the  coarsest  kind  of 
brown  sugar,  but  we  were  glad  to  have 
even  that,  and  it  tasted  good  to  us  hungry 
Rebs.  Emily  was  kept  so  busy  all  day 
cooking  rations  for  soldiers  that  she  hardly 
had  time  for  anything  else,  and  I  was  so 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellows  that  no  mat- 
ter what  I  happened  to  have  in  my  hand, 
if  a  soldier  came  up  and  looked  wistfully 
at  it  I  couldn't  help  giving  it  to  him. 
Some  of  them,  as  they  talked  to  me  about 
the  surrender,  would  break  down  and  cry 
like  children.  I  took  all  the  lard  and  eggs 
mother  had  left  out  for  Emily  to  cook 
with  and  gave  to  them  because  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  them  eating  heavy  old  bis- 


cuit made  of  nothing  but  flour  and  water. 
In  this  way  a  good  part  of  our  supi>er  was 
disposed  of  before  we  sat  down  to  it,  but 
nobody  begrudged  the  loss.  In  spite  of 
his  being  such  a  strong  Union  man,  and 
his  bitter  opposition  to  secession,  father 
never  refuses  anything  to  the  soldiers.  I 
blame  the  secession  politicians  myself,  but 
the  cause  for  which  my  brothers  risked 
their  lives,  the  cause  for  which  so  many 
noble  Southerners  have  bled  and  died,  and 
for  which  such  terrible  sacrifices  have  been 
made,  is  dear  to  my  heart,  right  or  wrong. 
The  more  misfortunes  overwhelm  my  poor 
country,  the  more  I  love  it;  the  more  the 
Yankees  triumph,  the  worse  I  hate  them. 
I  would  rather  be  wrong  with  men  like 
Lee  and  Davis,  than  right  with  a  lot  of 
miserable  oppressors  like  Stanton  and  Thad 
Stevens.  The  wrong  of  disrupting  the  old 
Union  was  nothing  to  the  wrongs  that 
are  being  done  for  its  restoration. 

We  had  a  delightful  evening,  in  spite  of 
the  clouds  gathering  about  us. 

April  29,  Saturday.  Visitors  all  day, 
in  shoals  and  swarms.  Captain  Erwin 
brought  Judge  Crump,  of  Richmond,  to 
stay  at  our  house.  He  is  an  ugly  old  fel- 
low, with  a  big  nose,  but  perfectly  de- 
lightful in  conversation,  and  father  says  he 
wishes  he  would  stay  a  month.  Captain 
Erwin  seems  very  fond  of  him,  and  says 
there  is  no  man  in  Virginia  more  beloved 
and  respected.  He  is  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  is  wandering  about  the  country 
with  his  poor,  barren  exchequer,  trying  to 
protect  what  is  left  of  it,  for  the  payment 
of  Confederate  soldiers.  He  has  in  charge, 
also,  the  assets  of  some  Richmond  banks, 
of  which  he  is,  or  was,  president,  dum 
Troja  fuit.  He  says  that  in  Augusta  he 
met  twenty-five  of  his  clerks  with  ninety- 
five  barrels  of  papers  not  worth  a  pin,  adl 
put  together,  which  they  had  brought  out 
of  Richmond,  while  things  of  real  value 
were  left  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

April  30,  Sunday.  When  I  came  in 
from  church  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  Bur- 
ton Harrison,  Mr.  Davis's  private  secre- 
tary, among  our  guests.  He  is  said  to  be 
engaged  to  Miss  Constance  Carey,  of 
whom  my  old  Montgomery  acquaintance, 
that  handsome  Ed  Carey,  used  to  talk  so 
much.  He  came  in  with  Mrs.  Davis,  who 
is  being  entertained  at  Dr.  Ficklen's.    No- 
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body  knows  where  the  President  is,  but 
I  hope  he  is  far  west  of  this  by  now.  All 
sorts  of  ridiculous  rumors  are  afloat  con- 
cerning him:  one,  that  he  passed  through 
town,  yesterday,  hid  in  a  box  marked 
"  specie."  Others  equally  reliable,  appoint 
every  day  in  the  week  for  his  arrival 
in  Washington  with  a  bodyguard  of  a 
thousand  men,  but  I^am  sure  he  has  bet- 
ter sense  than  to  travel  in  such  a  conspicu- 
ous way.  Mr.  Harrison  probably  knows 
more  about  his  whereabouts  than  anybody 
else,  but,  of  course,  we  ask  no  questions. 
Mrs.  Davis  herself  says  that  she  has  no 
idea  where  he  is,  which  is  the  only  wise 
thing  for  her  to  say.  The  poor  woman  is 
in  a  deplorable  condition — no  home,  no 
money,  and  her  husband  a  fugitive.  She 
sold  her  plate  in  Richmond,^  and  in  the 
stampede  there,  the  money,  all  but  fifty 
dollars,  was  left  behin^.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  her,  and  wish  I  could  do  something 
to  help  her,  but  we  are  all  reduced  to  pov- 
erty, and  the  most  we  can  do  is  for  those 
of  us  who  have  homes  to  open  our  doors 
to  the  rest.  If  secession  were  to  do  over, 
I  expect  father's  warning  voice  would  no 
longer  be  silenced  by  jeers,  and  I  would 
no  more  be  hooted  at  as  the  daughter  of 
a  *'  submissionist."  But  I  have  not  much 
respect  for  the  Union  men  that  are  begin- 
ning to  talk  big  now,  and  hope  my  father 
will  never  turn  against  his  own  people  like 
that  infamous  "  Committee  of  Seventeen  " 
in  Savannah. 

May  I,  Monday.  Men  were  coming  in 
all  day,  with  busy  faces,  to  see  Mr.  Har- 
rison, and  one  of  them  brought  news  of 
Johnston's  surrender,  but  Mr.  Harrison 
didn't  tell  anybody  about  it  but  father, 
and  the  rest  of  us  were  left  in  ignorance 
till  afternoon,  when  Fred  came  back  with 
the  news  from  Augusta.  While  we  were 
at  dinner,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Davis  came 
in  and  called  for  Mr.  Harrison,  and  after 
a  hurried  interview  with  him  Mr.  Har- 
rison came  back  into  the  dining-room,  and 
said  it  had  been  decided  that  Mrs.  Davis 
would  leave  town  to-morrow.  Delicacy 
forbade  our  asking  any  questions,  but  I 
suppose  they  were  alarmed  by  some  of 
the  numerous  reports  that  are  always  fly- 
ing about  the  approach  of  the  Yankees. 
Mother  called  on  Mrs.  Davis  this  after- 
noon, and  she  really  believes  they  are  on 
their  way  here  and  may  arrive  at  any  mo- 


ment. She  seemed  delighted  with  her  re- 
ception here,  and  to  th«  honor  of  our  town, 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  she  has  received 
more  attention  than  would  have  been 
shown  her  even  in  the  palmiest  da5rs  of  her 
prosperity. 

The  conduct  of  a  Texas  regiment  in  the 
streets  this  afternoon  gave  us  a  sample  of 
the  chaos  and  general  demoralization  that 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  breaking 
up  of  our  government.  They  raised  a  riot 
about  their  rations,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  all  the  disorderly  elements 
among  ^both  soldiers  and  citizens.  First, 
they  plundered  the  commissary  department, 
and  then  turned  loose  upon  the  quarter- 
master's stores.  Paper,  pens,  buttons,  tape, 
cloth — everything  in  the  building,  was 
seized  and  strewn  about  on  the  ground. 
Negroes  and  children  joined  the  mob  and 
grabbed  what  they  could  of  the  plunder. 
Colonel  Weems's  provost  guard  refused 
to  interfere,  saying  they  were  too  good  sol- 
diers to  fire  on  their  comrades,  and  so  the 
plundering  went  on  unopposed.  Nobody 
seemed  to  care  much,  as  we  all  know  the 
Yankees  will  get  it  in  the  end,  anyway, 
if  our  men  don't.  I  was  at  Miss  Maria 
Randolph's  when  the  disturbance  began, 
but  by  keeping  to  the  back  streets,  I 
avoided  the  worst  of  the  row,  though  I 
encountered  a  number  of  stragglers  run- 
ning away  with  their  booty.  The  soldiers 
were  very  generous  with  their  "  confis- 
cated "  goods,  giving  away  paper,  pens, 
tape,  etc.,  to  anybody  they  happened  to 
meet.  One  of  them  poked  a  handful  of 
pen  staves  at  me;  another,  staggering  un- 
der an  armful  of  stationery,  threw  me  a 
ream  of  paper,  saying :  "  There,  take  that 
and  write  to  your  sweetheart  on  it."  I 
took  no  notice  of  any  of  them,  but  hur- 
ried on  home  as  fast  as  I  could,  all  the 
way  meeting  negroes,  children,  and  men 
loaded  with  plunder. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  found  some  of 
our  own  servants  with  their  arms  full  of 
thread,  paper,  and  pens,  which  they  offered 
to  sell  me,  and  one  of  them  gave  me  several 
reams  of  paper.  I  carried  them  to  father, 
and  he  collected  all  the  other  booty  he 
could  find,  intending  to  return  it  to  head- 
quarters, but  he  was  told  that  there  was 
no  one  to  receive  it,  no  place  to  send  it  to 
— in  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  no  longer  any 
headquarters  nor  any  other  semblance  of 
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authority.  Father  saved  one  box  of  bacon 
for  Colonel  Wecms  by  hauling  it  away  in 
his  wagon  and  concealing  it  in  his  smoke 
house.  All  of  Johnston's  army  and  the 
greater  portion  of  Lee's  are  still  to  pass 
through,  and  since  the  rioters  have  de- 
stroyed so  much  of  the  forage  and  provi- 
sions intended  for  their  use,  there  will  be 
great  difficulty  in  feeding  them.  They  did 
not  stop  at  food,  but  helped  themselves  to 
all  the  horses  and  mules  they  needed.  A 
band  of  them  made  a  raid  on  General 
Elzey's  camp  and  took  nine  of  his  mules. 
They  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
government  stores  will  be  seized  by  the 
Yankees  in  a  few  days,  anyway,  if  left 
alone,  and  our  own  soldiers  might  as  well 
get  the  good  of  them  while  they  can.  This 
would  be  true  if  there  were  not  so  many 
others  yet  to  come  who  ought  to  have  their 
share. 

Our  backyard  and  kitchen  have  been 
filled  all  day,  as  usual,  with  soldiers  wait- 
ing to  have  their  rations  cooked.  One  of 
them,  who  had  a  wounded  arm,  came  into 
the  house  to  have  it  dressed,  and  said  that 
he  was  at  Salisbury  when  Garnett  was 
shot,  and  saw  him  fall.  He  told  some 
miraculous  stories  about  the  valorous  deeds 
of  "  the  colonel,"  and  although  they  were 
so  exaggerated  that  I  set  them  down  as 
imaginary,  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  cake,  not- 
withstanding, to  pay  him  for  telling  them. 

May  2,  Tuesday.  Mr.  Harrison  left 
this  morning,  with  a  Godspeed  from  all 
the  family  and  prayers  for  the  safety  of 
the  honored  fugitives  committed  to  his 
charge. 

The  disorders  begun  by  the  Texans  yes- 
terday were  continued  to-day,  every  fresh 
band  that  arrived  from  the  front  falling 
into  the  way  of  their  predecessors.  They 
have  been  pillaging  the  ordnance  stores  at 
the  depot,  in  which  they  were  followed  by 
negroes,  boys,  and  mean  white  men.  I 
don't  see  what  people  are  thinking  about 
to  let  ammunition  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  negroes,  but  everybody  is  demoralized 
and  reckless,  and  nobody  seems  to  care 
about  anything  any  more.  I  never  lived 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  confusion 
in  my  life.  Thousands  of  people  pass 
through  Washington  every  day,  and  our 
house  is  like  a  free  hotel;  father  welcomes 
everybody  as  long  as  there  is  a  square  foot 
of  vacant  space  under  his  roof.     Meeting 


all  these  pleasant  people  is  the  one  compen- 
sation of  this  dismal  time,  and  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  exist  when  they  have  all 
gone  their  ways,  and  we  settle  down  in  the 
mournful  quiet  of  subjugation.  Besides 
the  old  friends  that  are  turning  up  every 
day,  there  is  a  continual  stream  of  new 
faces  crossing  my  path,  and  I  make  some 
pleasaht  acquaintances,  or  form  some  new 
friendship  every  day.  The  sad  part  of  it 
is  that  the  most  of  them  I  shall  probably 
never  meet  again,  and  if  I  should,  where, 
and  how?  What  will  they  be?  What 
shall  I  be  ?  These  are  portentous  questions 
in  such  a  time  as  this. 

We  had  a  larger  company  to  dinner  to- 
day than  usual,  but  no  one  that  especially 
interested  me.  In  the  afternoon  came  a 
poor  soldier  from  Abbeville.  He  sat  on 
the  soft  grass  before  the  door,  and  we  fed 
him  on  sorghum  cake  and  milk,  the  only 
things  we  had  to  offer.  I  am  glad  the 
cows  have  not  been  emandpated,  for  the 
soldiers  always  beg  for  milk;  I  never  saw 
one  that  was  not  eager  for  it  at  any  time. 

It  seems  as  if  all  the  people  I  ever  heard 
of,  or  never  heard  of,  either,  for  that 
matter,  are  passing  through  Washington. 
Some  of  our  friends  pass  on  without  stop- 
ping to  see  us  because  they  say  they  are 
too  ragged  and  dirty  to  show  themselves. 
Poor  fellows!  if  they  only  knew  how  hon- 
orable rags  and  dirt  are  now,  in  our  eyes, 
when  endured  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, they  would  not  be  ashamed  of  them. 
The  son  of  the  richest  man  in  New  Or- 
leans trudged  through  the  other  day,  with 
no  coat  to  his  back,  no  shoes  on  his  feet. 
The  town  is  full  of  celebrities,  and  many 
poor  fugitives,  whose  necks  are  in  danger, 
meet  here  to  concert  plans  for  escape,  and 
I  put  it  in  my  prayers  every  night  that 
they  may  be  successful.  General  Wigfall 
started  for  the  West  some  days  ago,  but  his 
mules  were  stolen,  and  he  had  to  return. 
He  is  frantic,  they  say,  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment. General  Toombs  left  to- 
night, but  old  Governor  Brown,  it  is  said, 
has  determined  not  to  desert  his  post.  I 
am  glad  he  has  done  something  to  deserve 
respect,  and  hope  he  may  get  off  yet,  as 
soon  as  the  Yankees  appoint  a  military  gov- 
ernor. Clement  Clay  is  believed  to  be 
well  on  his  way  to  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
the  Land  of  Promise  now,  or  rather,  the 
City  of  Refuge,  from  which  it  is  hoped  a 
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door  of  escape  may  be  found  to  Mexico 
or  Cuba.  The  most  terrible  part  of  the 
war  is  now  to  come,  the  "  Bloody  Assizes." 
"  Kirk's  Lambs,"  in  the  shape  of  Yankee 
troopers,  are  closing  in  upon  us;  our  own 
disbanded  armies,  ragged,  starving,  hope- 
less, reckless,  are  roaming  about  without 
order  or  leaders,  making  their  way  to  their 
far-off  homes  as  best  they  can.  The  props 
that  held  society  up  are  broken.  Every- 
thing is  in  a  state  of  disorganization  and 
tumult.  We  have  no  currency,  no  laws 
save  the  primitive  code  that  might  makes 
right.  We  are  in  a  transition  state  from 
war  to  subjugation,  and  it  is  far  worse 
than  was  the  transition  from  peace  to  war. 
The  suspense  and  anxiety  in  which  we  live 
are  terrible. 

May  3,  Wednesday.  About  noon  the 
town  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  excite- 
ment by  the  arrival  of  President  Davis. 
He  is  traveling  with  a  large  escort  of 
cavalry,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  impru- 
dent thing  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  do. 
He  rode  into  town  ahead  of  his  escort,  and 
as  he  was  passing  by  the  bank  where  the 
Elzeys  board,  the  general  and  several 
other  gentlemen  were  sitting  on  the  front 
porch,  and  the  instant  they  recognized  him, 
they  took  off  their  hats  and  received  him 
with  every  mark  of  respect  due  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  brave  people.  When  he  reined 
in  his  horse  all  the  staff  who  were  present 
advanced  to  hold  the  reins  and  assist  him 
to  dismount,  while  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert- 
son hastened  to  offer  the  hospitality  of 
their  home.  About  :forty  of  his  immediate 
personal  friends  and  attendants  were  with 
him,  and  they  were  all  half  starved,  hav- 
ing tasted  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Captain  Erwin  came  running  home  in 
great  haste  to  ask  mother  to  send  them 
something  to  eat,  as  it  was  reported  the 
Yankees  were  approaching  the  town  from 
two  opposite  directions,  closing  in  upon  the 
President,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hurry 
him  off  at  once.  There  was  not  so  much 
as  a  crust  of  bread  in  our  house,  everything 
available  having  been  given  to  the  soldiers. 
There  was  some  bread  in  the  kitchen  that 
had  just  been  baked  for  a  party  of  soldiers, 
but  they  were  willing  to  wait,  and  I 
begged  some  milk  from  Aunt  Sallie,  and 
by  adding  to  these  our  own  dinner  as  soon 
as  Emily  could  finish  cooking  it,  we  con- 
trived to  get  together  a  very  respectable 


lunch.  We  had  just  sent  it  off  when  the 
President's  escort  came  in,  followed  by 
couriers  who  brought  the  comforting  as- 
surance that  it  was  a  false  alarm  about  the 
enemy  being  so  near.  By  this  time  the 
President's  arrival  had  become  generally 
known,  and  people  began  flocking  to  see 
him,  but  he  went  to  bed  almost  as  soon  as 
he  got  into  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Elzey 
would  not  let  him  be  waked.  One  of  his 
friends,  Colonel  Thorburne,  came  to  our 
house,  and  went  right  to  bed,  and  slept 
fourteen  hours  on  a  stretch.  The  party 
are  all  worn  out,  and  half  dead  for  sleep. 
They  travel  mostly  at  night,  and  have 
been  in  the  saddle  for  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession. Mrs.  Elzey  says  that  Mr.  Davis 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
real  danger  of  his  situation  until  he  came 
to  Washington,  where  some  of  his  friends 
gave  him  a  serious  talk,  and  advised  him 
to  travel  with  more  secrecy  and  dispatch 
than  he  has  been  using. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Mallory  are  also 
in  town,  and  General  Toombs  has  re- 
turned, having  encountered  danger  ahead, 
I  fear.  Judge  Crump  is  back,  too,  with 
his  Confederate  treasury,  containing,  it  is 
said,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
specie.  He  is  staying  at  our  house,  but  the 
treasury  is  thought  to  be  stored  in  the  vault 
at  the  bank.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  the  country,  but  his  friends 
advise  him  to  keep  in  the  shade  for  a  time. 
If  the  Yankees  once  get  scent  of  money, 
they  will  be  sure  to  ferret  It  out.  They 
have  already  begun  their  reign  of  terror 
in  Richmond,  it  is  said,  by  arresting  many 
of  the  prominent  citizens.  Judge  Crump 
is  in  a  state  of  distraction  about  his 
poor  little  wandering  exchequer,  which 
seems  to  stand  an  even  chance  between 
the  Scylla  of  our  own  hungry  cavalry 
and  the  Charybdis  of  Northern  cupidity. 
I  wish  it  could  all  be  divided  among  the 
men  whose  necks  are  in  danger,  to  assist 
them  in  getting  out  of  the  country,  but 
I  don't  suppose  one  of  them  would  touch 
it.  Anything  would  be  preferable  to  let- 
ting the  Yankees  get  it. 

Among  the  stream  of  travelers  pouring 
through  Washington,  my  eld  friend,  Dr. 
Cromwell,  has  turned  up,  and  is  going  to 
spend  several  days  with  us.  Captain  Na- 
pier, Colonel  Walter  Weems,  Captain 
Shaler  Smith,  and   Mr.   Hallam  ate  sup- 
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per  with  us,  but  we  had  no  sleeping  room 
to  offer  them  except  the  grass  under  the 
trees  in  the  grove.  Captain  Smith  and 
Mr.  Hallam  are  Kentuckians,  and  bound 
for  that  illusive  land  of  hope,  the  Trans- 
Mississippi.  They  still  believe  the  battle 
of  Southern  independence  will  be  fought 
out  there  and  won.  If  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  can  move  mountains,  what 
ought  not  faith  like  this  to  accomplish! 
Mr.  Hallam  is  a  high-spirited  young  fel- 
low, and  reminds  me  of  the  way  we  all 
used  to  talk  and  feel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  I  believe  he  thinks  he  could 
fight  the  whole  Yankee  nation  now,  single- 
handed,  and  whip  them,  too.  He  is  hardly 
more  than  a  boy,  and  only  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, yet,  as  he  gravely  informed  me,  is 
now  the  chief  ordnance  officer  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
and  made  his  escape  without  being  paroled, 
and  since  the  surrender  of  Lee's  and  John- 
ston's armies,  he  really  is,  it  seems,  the 
ranking  ordnance  officer  in  the  poor  little 
remnant  that  is  still  fixing  its  hope  on  the 
Trans-Mississippi.  They  spent  the  night 
in  the  grove,  where  they  could  watch  their 
horses  and  keep  them  from  being  stolen. 
It  was  dreadful  that  we  had  not  even 
stable  room  to  offer  them,  but  every  place 
in  this  establishment  that  can  accommodate 
man  or  beast  ^vas  already  occupied. 

May  4,  Thursday.  I  am  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement  that  I  can  do  nothing  but 
spend  my  time,  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
in  either  hearing  or  telling  some  new 
thing.  I  sat  under  the  cedar  trees  by  the 
street  gate  nearly  all  the  morning,  with 
Metta  and  Cousin  Liza,  watching  the 
stream  of  human  life  flow  by,  and  keep- 
ing guard  over  the  horses  of  some  soldier 
friends  that  had  been  left  grazing  on  the 
lawn.  Father  and  Cora  went  to  call  on 
the  President,  and  in  spite  of  his  prejudice 
against  everybody  and  everything  con- 
nected with  secession,  father  says  his  man- 
ner was  so  calm  and  dignified  that  he 
could  not  help  admiring  the  man.  Crowds 
of  people  flocked  to  see  him,  and  nearly  all 
were  melted  to  tears.  General  Elzey  pre- 
tended to  have  dust  in  his  eyes  and  Mrs. 
Elzey  blubbered  outright,  exclaiming  all 
the  while,  in  her  impulsive  way :  "  Oh,  I 
am  such  a  fool  to  be  crying,  but  I  can't 
help  it !  "  When  she  was  telling  me  about 
it  afterwards,  she  said  she  could  not  stay 


in  the  room  with  him  yesterday  evening, 
because  she  couldn't  help  crying,  and  she 
was  ashamed  for  the  people  who  called  to 
see  her  looking  so  ugly,  with  her  eyes  and 
nose  red.  She  says  that  at  night,  after  the 
crowd  left,  there  was  a  private  meeting  in 
his  room,  where  Reagan  and  Mallory  and 
other  high  officials  were  present,  and  again 
early  in  the  morning,  there  were  other 
confabulations  before  they  all  scattered  and 
went  their  ways — and  this,  I  suppose,  is 
the  end  of  the  Confederacy.  Then  she 
made  me  laugh  by  telling  me  some  lu- 
dicrous things  that  happened  while  the 
crowd  was  calling. 

It  is  strange  how  closely  interwoven 
tragedy  and  comedy  are  in  life.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  village  sent  so  many  good  things 
for  the  President  to  eat  that  an  ogre 
couldn't  have  devoured  them  all,  and  he 
left  many  little  delicacies,  besides  giving 
away  a  number  of  his  personal  effects  to 
people  who  had  been  kind  to  him.  He  re- 
quested that  one  package  be  sent  to  mother, 
which,  if  it  ever  comes,  must  be  kept  as  an 
heirloom  in  the  family.  I  don't  suppose  he 
knows  what  strong  Unionists  father  and 
mother  have  always  been ;  but  for  all  that, 
I  am  sure  they  would  be  as  ready  to  hdp 
him  now,  if  they  could,  as  the  hottest  rebel 
among  us.  I  was  not  ashamed  of  father's 
being  a  Union  man  when  his  was  the 
downtrodden  persecuted  party;  but  now 
when  our  country  is  downtrodden,  the 
Union  means  something  very  different 
from  what  it  did  four  years  ago.  At 
any  rate,  nobody  can  accuse  him  of  self- 
interest,  for  he  has  sacrificed  as  much  in 
the  war  as  any  other  private  citizen  I 
know,  except  those  whose  children  have 
been  killed.  His  sons,  all  but  little  Mar- 
shall, have  been  in  the  army  since  the  very 
first  gun — in  fact,  Garnett  was  the  first 
man  to  volunteer  from  the  county,  and  it 
is  through  the  mercy  of  God  and  not  of 
his  beloved  Union,  that  they  have  come 
back  alive.  Then  he  has  lost  not  only 
his  negroes,  like  everybody  else,  but  his 
land,  too. 

The  President  left  town  about  ten 
o'clock,  with  a  single  companion,  his  un- 
ruly cavalry  escort  having  gone  on  before. 
He  travels  sometimes  with  them,  some- 
times before,  sometimes  behind,  never  per- 
mitting his  precise  location  to  be  known. 
Generals  Bragg  and   Breckinridge  are  in 
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the  village,  with  a  host  of  minor  celebrities. 
General  Breckinridge  is  called  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
Bragg  might  well  be  called  the  ugliest.  I 
saw  him  at  Mrs.  Vickers's,  where  he  is 
staying,  and  he  looks  like  an  old  porcu- 
pine. I  never  was  a  special  admirer  of 
his,  though  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
some  of  his  stringent  views  about  dis- 
cipline could  be  put  into  effect  just  now — 
if  discipline  were  possible  among  men 
without  a  leader,  without  a  country,  with- 
out a  hope.  The  army  is  practically  dis- 
banded, and  citizens,  as  well  as  soldiers, 
thoroughly  demoralized.  It  has  gotten  to 
be  pretty  much  a  game  of  grab  with  us 
all;  every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
(or  the  Yankees,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing)  take  the  hindmost.  Nearly 
all  government  teams  have  been  seized, 
and  driven  out  of  town  by  irresponsible 
parties — indeed,  there  seems  to  be  nobody 
responsible  for  anything  any  longer. 

Large  numbers  of  cavalry  passed 
through  town  during  the  day.  A  solid, 
unbroken  stream  of  them  poured  past  our 
street  gate  for  two  hours,  many  of  them 
leading  extra  horses.  They  raised  such 
clouds  of  dust  that  it  looked  as  if  a  yel- 
low fog  had  settled  over  our  grove. 
Captain  Smith  and  Mr.  Hallam  called  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  latter  showed  me 
ninety  dollars  in  gold,  which  is  all  that  he 
has  received  for  four  years  of  service. 

Aunt  Sallie  invited  Mr.  Habersham 
Adams,  her  pastor,  and  his  wife,  to  din- 
ner, and  Cousin  Liza,  Mary  Day,  Cora, 
Metta,  and  me,  to  help  them  eat  it.  She 
had  such  a  dinner  as  good  old  Methodist 
ladies  know  how  to  get  up  for  their 
preachers,  though  where  all  the  good  things 
came  from,  Heaven  only  knows.  She  must 
have  been  hoarding  them  for  months.  We 
ate  as  only  hungry  Rebs  can,  that  have 
been  half  starved  for  weeks,  and  expect  to 
starve  the  rest  of  their  days.  We  have 
no  kind  of  meat  in  our  house  but  ham  and 
bacon,  and  have  to  eat  hominy  instead  of 
rice  at  dinner.  Sometimes  we  get  a  few 
vegetables  out  of  the  garden,  but  every- 
thing has  been  so  stripped  to  feed  the  sol- 
diers, that  we  never  have  enough  to  spread 
a  respectable  meal  before  the  large  num- 
ber of  guests,  expected  and  unexpected, 
who  sit  down  to  our  table  every  day.  In 
spite  of  all  we  can  do,  there  is  a  look  of 


.  scantiness  about  the  table  that  makes  peo- 
ple afraid  to  eat  as  much  as  they  want — 
and  the  dreadful  things  we  have  to  give 
them,  at  that!  Cornfield  peas  have  been 
our  staple  diet  for  the  last  ten  days. 
Mother  has  them  cooked  in  every  variety 
of  style  she  ever  heard  of,  but  they  are 
cornfield  peas  still.  All  this  would  have 
been  horribly  mortifying  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  everybody  knows  how  it  is  now, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  even  cornfield  peas 
to  share  with  the  soldiers.  Three  cavalry 
officers  dined  at  the  house  while  we  were 
at  Aunt  Sallie's.  Mother  says  they  were 
evidently  gentlemen,  but  they  were  so 
ragged  and  dirty  that  she  thought  the  poor 
fellows  did  not  like  to  give  their  names. 
They  didn't  introduce  themselves,  and  she 
didn't  ask  who  they  were.  Poor  Henry  is 
in  the  same  plight,  somewhere,  I  reckon. 

The  cavalry  are  not  popular  about  here 
just  now;  everybody  is  crying  out  against 
them,  even  their  own  officers.  On  their 
way  from  Abbeville,  Fred  and  Garnett 
met  a  messenger  with  a  flag  of  truce,  which 
had  been  sent  out  by  some  (pretended) 
cavalrymen  who  had  plundered  a  govern- 
ment specie  wagon  at  the  Savannah  River 
and  professed  to  be  hunting  for  Yankees 
to  whom  they  might  surrender.  Garnett 
says  he  does  not  think  there  are  any  Yan- 
kees within  forty  miles  of  Abbeville, 
though  as  the  "  Grapevine "  is  our  only 
telegraph,  we  know  nothing  with  certain- 
ty. Boys  and  negroes  and  sportsmen  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  ammunition  scat- 
tered broadcast  in  the  pillaging  of  the  ord- 
nance stores  to  indulge  in  fireworks  of 
every  description,  and  there  is  so  much 
shooting  going  on  all  around  town  that  we 
wouldn't  know  it  if  a  battle  were  being 
fought.  Captain  Erwin  came  near  being 
killed  this  afternoon  by  a  stray  minie  ball 
shot  by  some  careless  person.  The  rail- 
road depot  is  in  danger  of  being  blown 
up  by  the  quantities  of  gunpowder  scat- 
tered about  there,  mixed  up  with  percus- 
sion caps.  Fred  says  that  when  he  came 
up  from  Augusta  the  other  day,  the  rail- 
road between  here  and  Barnett  was  strewn 
with  loose  cartridges  and  empty  canteens 
that  the  soldiers  had  thrown  out  of  the 
car  windows. 

I  have  so  little  time  for  writing  that  I 
make  a  dreadful  mess  of  these  pages.  I 
can  hardly  ever  write  fifteen  minutes  at 
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a  time  without  interruption.  Sometimes  I 
break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and 
do  not  return  to  it  for  hours,  and  so  I 
am  apt  to  get  everything  into  a  jumble. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  are  living  in 
such  a  state  of  hurry  and  excitement  that 
half  the  time  I  don*t  know  whether  I  am 
telling  the  truth  or  not.  Mother  says  that 
she  will  have  to  turn  the  library  into  a 
bedroom  if  we  continue  to  have  so  much 
company,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  quiet 
place  to  go  to,  and  still  less  time  to  my- 
self. It  seems  that  the  more  I  have  to 
say,  the  less  time  I  have  to  say  it  in. 
From  breakfast  till  midnight  I  am  engaged 
nearly  all  the  time  with  company,  so  that 
the  history  of  each  day  has  to  be  written 
mostly  in  the  spare  moments  I  can  steal 
before  breakfast  on  the  next,  and  some- 
times I  can  only  scratch  down  a  few 
lines  to  be  written  out  at  length  whenever 
I  can  find  the  time.  I  have  been  keeping 
this  diary  so  long  and  through  so  many 
difficulties  and  interruptions  that  it  would 
be  like  losing  an  old  friend  if  I  were  to 
discontinue  it.  I  can  tell  it  what  I  can 
say  to  no  one  else,  not  even  to  Metta.  But 
after  all,  I  enjoy  the  rush  and  excitement 
famously.  Mett  says  that  she  doesn't  en- 
joy a  man's  society,  no  matter  how  nice 
he  is,  till  she  knows  him  well,  but  I  con- 
fess that  I  like  change  and  variety.  A 
man  that  I  know  nothing  about — ^provided, 
of  course,  he  is  a  gentleman — is  a  great 
deal  more  interesting  to  me  than  the  peo- 
ple I  see  every  day,  just  because  there  is 
something  to  find  out;  people  get  to  be 
commonplace  when  you  know  them  too 
well. 

May  5,  Friday.  It  has  come  at  last — 
what  we  have  been  dreading  and  expect- 
ing so  long — what  has  caused  so  many 
panics  and  false  alarms — ^but  it  is  no  false 
alarm  this  time:  the  Yankees  are  actually 
in  Washington.  Before  we  were  out  of 
bed  a  courier  came  in  with  news  that 
Kirk — name  of  ill  omen — ^was  only  seven 
miles  from  town,  plundering  and  devas- 
tating the  country.  Father  hid  the  silver 
and  what  little  coin  he  had  in  the  house, 
but  no  other  precautions  were  taken.  They 
have  cried  "  Wolf  "  so  often  that  we  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  it,  and  besides,  what 
could  we  do,  anyway?  After  dinner,  we 
all  went  to  our  rooms  as  usual,  and  I 
sat  down   to  write.     Presently  some   one 


knocked  at  my  door  and  said :  "  The  Yan- 
kees have  come,  and  are  camped  in  Will 
Pope's  grove."  I  paid  no  attention  and 
went  on  with  my  writing.  Later,  I 
dressed  and  went  down  to  the  library 
where  Dr.  Cromwell  was  waiting  for  me, 
and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  call  on 
Annie  Pope.  We  found  the  streets  de- 
serted, not  a  soldier,  not  a  straggler  did  we 
see.  The  silence  of  death  reigned  where  a 
few  hours  ago  all  was  stir  and  bustle — and 
it  is  the  death  of  our  liberty.  After  the 
excitement  of  the  last  two  days,  the  still- 
ness was  painful,  oppressive. 

News  of  the  odious  arrival  seems  to  have 
spread  like  a  secret  pestilence  through  the 
country,  and  travelers  avoid  the  tainted 
spot.  I  suppose  the  returning  soldiers  flank 
us,  for  I  have  seen  none  on  the  streets  to- 
day, and  none  has  called  at  our  house.  The 
troops  that  are  here  came  from  Athens. 
There  are  about  sixty-five  white  men,  and 
fifteen  negroes,  under  the  command  of  a 
Major  Wilcox.  They  say  that  they  come 
for  peace,  to  protect  us  from  our  own  law- 
less cavalry — to  protect  us,  indeed!  with 
their  negro  troops,  runaways  from  our 
own  plantations !  I  would  rather  be  skinned 
and  eaten  by  wild  beasts  than  beholden  to 
them  for  such  protection.  As  they  were 
marching  through  town,  a  big  buck  negro 
leading  a  raw-boned  jade  is  said  to  have 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  procession. 
Respectable  people  were  shut  up  in  their 
houses,  but  the  little  street  urchins  imme- 
diately began  to  sing,  when  they  saw  the 
big  black  Sancho  and  his  Rosinante: 

Yankee  Doodle  went  to  town  and  stole  a  little 

pony; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  crown  and  called  him 

Macaroni. 

They  followed  the  Yanks  nearly  to  their 
camping  ground  at  the  Mineral  Spring, 
singing  and  jeering  at  the  negroes,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  Yankees  did  not  offer 
to  molest  them.  I  have  not  lai4  eyes 
on  one  of  the  creatures  myself,  and  they 
say  they  do  not  intend  to  come  into  the 
town  unless  to  put  down  disturbances — 
the  sweet,  peaceful  lambs  1  They  never 
sacked  Columbia;  they  never  burned  At- 
lanta; they  never  left  a  black  trail  of  ruin 
and  desolation  through  the  whole  length 
of  our  dear  old  Georgia!     No,  not  they! 
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I  wonder  how  long  this  sugar  and  honey 
policy  is  to  continue!  They  deceive  no 
one  with  their  Puritanical  hypocrisy, 
bringing  our  own  runaway  negroes  here 
to  protect  us!  Next  thing  they  wi!l  have 
a  negro  garrisMi  in  the  town  for  our  bene- 
fit. Their  odious  old  flag  has  not  yet  been 
raised  in  the  village,  and  I  pray  God  they 
will  have  the  grace  to  spare  us  that  sight, 
at  least  until  Johnston's  army  has  ail 
passed  through.*  The  soldiers  will  soon 
return  to  their  old  route  of  travel,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  our  boys  might  be 
tempted  to  do  at  the  sight  of  that  emblem 
of  tyranny  on  the  old  court-house  steeple, 
where  once  floated  the  "  lone  star  banner  " 
that  Cora  and  I  made  with  our  own  hands 
— the  first  rebel  flag  that  was  ever  raised 
in  Washington.  Henry  brought  us  the 
cloth,  and  we  made  it  on  the  sly  in  Cora's 
room  at  night,  hustling  it  under  the  bed 
if  a  footstep  came  near,  for  fear  father  or 
mother  might  catch  us,  and  put  a  stop  to 
our  work.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  see 
the  emblem  of  our  slavery  floating  in  its 
place.  Our  old  liberty  pole  is  gone.  Some 
of  the  Irvin  Artillery  went  one  night  be- 
fore the  Yankees  came,  and  cut  it  down 
and  carried  it  ofiE.  It  was  a  sad  night's 
work,  but  there  was  no  other  way  to  save 
it  from  desecration. 

When  Captain  Erwin  came  home  to 
supper,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  draiv  forage  from  the  Confederate 
stores  for  his  horse,  but  could  not  get  any 

*  If  the  reader  wU[  '*  uncentui?  "  bimsclf  for  a  moment. 
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because  it  was  all  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
new  masters.  He  was  so  angry  that  he 
forgot  himself  and  let  out  a  "  cuss  word  " 
before  he  thought,  right  in  my  presence. 
And  I  wouldn't  let  him  apologize.  I  told 
him  I  was  glad  he  did  it,  because  I 
couldn't  swear  myself,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  my  feelings  to  hear  anybody  else  do  it. 
While  we  were  talking,  old  Toby's  bark 
announced  a  visitor,  who  turned  out  to 
be  Captain  Hudson.  Metta  brought  her 
guitar,  and  she  and  Garnett  tried  to  sing 
a  little,  but  most  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  quiet  conversation.  It  seemed  hard  to 
realize,  as  we  sat  there  peacefully  in  the 
soft  moonlight,  surrounded  by  the  dear  old 
Confederate  uniforms,  that  the  enemy  is 
actually  here.  But  I  realized  it  only  too 
fully  when  I  heard  the  wearers  of  the 
uniforms  talk.  They  do  not  whine  over 
their  altered  fortunes  and  ruined  prospects, 
but  our  poor  ruined  country,  the  slavery 
and  degradation  to  which  it  is  reduced — 
they  grow  pathetic  over  that.  We  have  a 
charming  circle  of  friends  around  us  now. 
Judge  Crump,  especially,  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  men  I  ever  knew.  He 
has  traveled  a  great  deal  and  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  his  account  of  Dickens's 
wife,  whom  he  knows  well.  He  says  that 
she  is  altogether  the  most  unattractive 
woman  he  ever  met.  She  has  a  yellowish, 
catlike  eye,  a  muddy  complexion,  dull, 
coarse  hair  of  an  undecided  color,  and  a 
very  awkward  person.  On  top  of  it  all 
she  is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most  intolerably 
stupid  women  he  ever  met.  He  has  had 
to  entertain  her  for  hours  at  a  time,  and 
could  never  get  an  idea  out  of  her  nor  one 
into  her.  Think  of  sucb  a  wife  for 
Dickens ! 


THE    SPIRIT   OF   THE    DAY 

By   HUGH    PENDEXTER 


I  HE  Sheriff  of  Mudge 
Creek  threw  back  his 
head  and  raised  his  cord- 
ed arms  in  the  luxury  of 
relajcation.  It  had  been  a 
trying  day  and  his  small 
office  with  its  sparkling 
fire  -seemed  good.  His  eyes  were  drowsy 
with  content  as  he  slowly  brought  his  fists 
to  his  shoulders,  but  even  while  he  was 
twisting  his  bearded  face  into  a  mighty 
yawn  his  gaze  flamed  fire  at  hearing  a 
staccato  voice  advise: 

"  I  kind  o'  like  ye  that  way.  Keep  'em 
up." 

The  Sheriff  was  standing,  back  to  the 
speaker,  and  at  the  first  word  he  stiffened. 
Beyond  this  sudden  rigidity  bis  square 
form  evidenced  nothing  to  show  be  was 
aware  of  any  intrusion ;  nor  did  be  turn 
for  several  seconds,  and  then  very  delib- 
erately. His  steady  eyes  beheld  an  old 
man,  white  bearded  and  with  shoulders 
that  stooped.  What  focused  the  Sheriff's 
attention,  however,  was  a  limp,  scrawny 
hand,  holding  a  bluc-steel  Colt's,  whose 
menacing  muzzle  never  wavered  a  hair's 
breadth. 

"Jem  Peace,  eh?"  murmured  the 
Sheriff,  the  veins  on  his  tanned  forehead 
standing  out  like  whipcords  as  he  en- 
deavored to  eradicate  any  semblance  of  in- 
terest from  his  voice;  but  he  could  not 
quench  his  eyes,  which  blazed  in  the  thin, 
weak  light  of  the  one  kerosene  lamp. 

"  Ya-as,"  admitted  Mr.  Peace,  slowly 
advancing.  Then  sharply,  "  Turn  'round. 
Easy !  Stand  still  I  "  And  his  left  hand 
deftly  encircled  the  other's  waist  and  re- 
moved the  belt  and  its  sagging  holster, 
"  Now,  if  ye'll  condescend  t'  take  a  chair 
at  this  leetle  table  ye  kin  lower  yer  hands, 
while  we  gos»p  a  bit,  jest  like  ol'  neigh- 


bors. Tut!  tut!  keep  'em  on  th'  table. 
An',  mebbe,  ye'd  better  kind  o'  clasp  'em. 
That's  better." 

"Wa-al,  Jem;  what's  th'  game?"  in- 
quired the  Sheriff  gently,  his  eyes  never 
leaving  the  dark  barrel  of  the  thirty-eight 
now  resting  at  a  slight  slant  on  the  table. 

"  I  got  th'  idee  from  promiscus  circus 
posters  'round  th'  settlement  that  I'm 
wanted,"  began  Mr.  Peace. 

"  Five  hundred,  dead  or  alive,  no  par- 
ticular difference  which ;  an'  we  a-hankerin' 
fer  ye,"  confirmed  the  Sheriff.  "  But 
what's  th'  game?     Me?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  sighed  Mr.  Peace.  "  I 
hope  I  ain't  got  t'  make  it  a  thousan'  fer 
my  oI'  bide.  But  it  all  depends  on  how 
ye  take  a  leetle  proposition  I've  come  t' 
make.  Ye  jest  brought  in  a  prisoner,  un- 
beknownst ter  anybody — Fred  Turner. 
Ye  fetched  him  in  slylike,  so's  there  'u'd  be 
no  premachoor  hangin'." 

"  Ye'rc  gittin'  t'  be  a  truthful  man  in  yer 
ol'  age,"  admired  the  Sheriff.  "  Yep ;  he's 
th'  man  that  shot  my  deputy  through  th' 
arm.    So,  ye've  come  fer  him,  eh  ?  " 

"  In  a  way  I  have,"  mildly  confessed 
Mr.. Peace;  "but  not  in  a  rough,  onlawful 
way.    Per  I  opine  ye'rc  goin'  t'  help  me." 

"  Ye  might  as  well  crook  yer  finger  an' 
be  done  with  it,"  growled  the  Sheriff,  his 
beard  bristling.  "  That's  th'  only  way  ye 
kin  git  th'  key." 

"  Softly,  softly,"  soothed  Mr.  Peace, 
stiffening  his  arm  a  trifle.  "  Hear  me  out 
afore  ye  think  o'  tryin'  t'  tip  th'  table. 
Now,  what  man  of  all  others  had  ye  ruther 
jam  inter  that  jail  in  his  place?  " 

"  Jem  Peace,  th'  worst  of  sinner  that 
ever  fretted  Wyomin',"  declared  the  Sher- 
iff, without  a  second's  hesitation. 

"  It  does  me  good  t'  hear  ye  say  it," 
purred  Mr.  Peace,  his  eyes  beaming  with 
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pride.  "  An*  ye*d  be  keen  t*  swap  a  dozen 
calves  like  yer  prisoner  fer  jest  one  oV  steer 
like  me,  eh  ?  " 

"  I'd  swap  a  hundred,"  readily  assured 
the  Sheriff. 

"  Now  that's  kind  o*  ye,  an'  it  makes 
tippin'  tables  onnecessary," cried  Mr.  Peace, 
heartily.  "I've  come  t*  take  his  place; 
him  t'  go  free." 

"  What  1 "  gasped  the  Sheriff,  jolted  out 
of  his  composure;  and  his  hands  unclasped 
and  rested  on  the  table  as  he  made  to  rise. 

"  Slump  back  in  yer  chair,"  commanded 
Mr.  Peace,-  in  a  low,  even  tone,  while  his 
words  were  accentuated  by  the  elevated 
muzzle  of  his  gun.  "  Please  don't  fergit 
ag'in  an'  make  me  nervous.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Ya-as, 
I've  come  t'  take  his  place;  th'  place  of  a 
fool  young  man,  who  never  did  nuthin' 
worse'n  lick  up  cheap  whisky,  in  which  ye 
could  count  th'  finecut  terbacker.  Arter 
roundin'  up  a  heap  o'  that  stuff,  it  seems, 
he  went  on  a  rampage  an'  spiled  yer  dep- 
uty's gun  arm  fer  a  while.  But  he  ain't 
bad.  He  jest  strayed  onter  th*  wrong 
range.  I'll  swap  myself  fer  him.  No  one 
knows  he  shot  yer  man ;  no  one,  but  ye  an' 
yer  deputy,  knows  he's  corralled.  What 
d'ye  say?  " 

The  Sheriff's  eyes  were  now  glistening 
with  a  half  hope  his  whimsical  visitor 
meant  what  he  said.  To  bring  old  Jem 
Peace  to  justice  would  fill  his  official  ca- 
reer with  glory,  and  would  insure  him  an- 
other term.  For  Mr.  Peace  was  the  most 
wanted  man  in  all  North  Wyoming. 

"  Jest  explain  a  bit  more,"  begged  the 
Sheriff,  earnestly.  "  Lead  yer  ace.  Why 
d'ye  doit?" 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  a  notch 
and  scrutinized  his  gun  thoughtfully.  He 
seemed  hesitant,  but  at  last  laughed  awk- 
wardly, and  asked :  "  Did  ye  know  Turner's 
mother  once  lived  out  here,  'way  back  in 
'67  ?  She  was  one  o'  th'  first  women  in  th' 
first  settlement,  I  reckon.  Wyomin'  was 
a  maverick  then ;  hadn't  even  been  branded 
as  a  territory.     I  knew  her  in  them  days." 

"  I  don't  know  her,  or  of  her,"  said  the 
Sheriff. 

"  Ye  missed  a  heap,"  sighed  the  old  man, 
reminiscently.  "  She  was  Kate  Connolly 
then;  th'  fetchin'est  bit  o'  woman  gear  in 
th'  whole  West.  She  sent  'ler  boy  out  here 
t'  round  up  health  an'  muscle,  an'  she  don't 
know  he's  been  runnin'  wild." 


"  Go  on,"  encouraged  the  Sheriff,  now 
studying  his  visitor  with  new  interest. 
"  Yer  reason  fer  chippin'  in  ?  " 

"  Wa-al,"  confessed  Mr.  Peace,  sheep- 
ishly, "  I  reckon  I  thought  a  heap  o'  Kate 
Connolly."  And  he  lowered  his  eyes  so 
completely  as  to  render  his  position  hazard- 
ous had  the  man  across  the  table  been  less 
curious.  "  She  seemed  t'  take  t'  me,  too," 
he  continued,  proudly. 

"  An'  then  ?  "  prompted  the  Sheriff. 

"  An'  then  her  pa  took  her  ter  lowy,  an' 
she  grew  t'  fergit  me  an'  married  a  dude 
what  prob'ly  wore  galluses.  An'  I  turned 
maverick  an'  ain't  been  nobody's  darlin' 
since.  But  I'm  here  t'  give  her  son  suthin' 
more  of  a  square  deal  than  she  ever  give 
me.     He  looks  like  his  ma,  ye  know." 

"  I'll  be  dam'd!  "  ejaculated  the  Sheriff. 

"  Ye  will  be  if  ye  don't  keep  them  fins 
clustered  in  front  o'  ye,"  growled  Mr. 
Peace,  resenting  the  other's  surprise. 

^'  But  such  a  kantankerous  ol'  whelp  as 
Jem  Peace  ever  bein'  in  love,"  remonstrat- 
ed the  Sheriff,  hardly  heeding  the  warning. 
"  That  gits  me." 

"Be  ye  game,  or  not?"  barked  Mr. 
Peace,  angrily,  and  tapping  the  table  with 
his  gun. 

"  I  be,"  cried  the  Sheriff,  warmly.  "An' 
it  speaks  well  fer  ye,  Jem,  t'  have  these  soft 
feelin's.  I'll  be  hanged  if  ye  ain't  almost 
human.  Come  right  back  t'  th'  younker's 
room,  an'  in  ye  go,  an'  out  he  comes.  Ye 
kin  trust  me  t'  keep  my  word,  I  reckon." 

"  I  never  asked  or  give  much  credit,"  de- 
murred Mr.  Peace.  "  Besides,  there's  a 
leetle  more  t'  th'  game.  Th'  next  p'lnt  is 
this:  on  th'  nine  o'clock  stage  ter-morrer, 
Kate  Connolly  arrives  t'  visit  her  son  an'  t' 
take  him  back  home  with  her.  Her  dude 
husband  is  dead  an'  she's  lonely.  She's  writ 
him  several  letters  which  he  didn't  git,  as 
he  was  hidin'  up,  until  twenty-four  hours 
ago,  when  he  rode  inter  Searsville.  Ye 
nabbed  him  there  a  hour  arter  he  showed 
me  th'  last  letter,  what  said  she'll  be  here 
ter-morrer.  He'd  'a'  jumped  a  train  an' 
cut  her  out  from  th'  Crick,  only  it  was  too 
late." 

"An'  ye're  wantin',  Mister  Peace?" 

"  I  want  him  free  from  sunup  ter-mor- 
rer, t'  meet  his  ma  an'  spend  th'  day  with 
her.  I  want  her  t'  find  him  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen.  What  more,  she  must  find 
me  a  highly  respected  citizen.     He'll  take 
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her  away  on  th*  afternoon  stage;  then  ye 
kin  have  my  gun." 

The  Sheriff  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at 
the  blue  circle  across  the  table  and  then 
stared  intently  into  the  old  man's  narrowed 
eyes.  At  last  he  suddenly  decided :  "  Tm 
game.    FU  do  it." 

Mr.  Peace  slipped  his  weapon  into  the 
holster  under  his  left  arm  and  rose  and 
said :  "  Lemme  see  th*  younker  alone  fer  a 
minute,  t'  explain  things  t'  him.  Then  if 
ye*ll  kindly  have  yer  deputy  take  down 
all  decorations  from  th*  street  where  I'm 
branded  as  wurth  five  hundred,  I'll  drop 
inter  Big  Mike's  place  early  in  th'  mornin' 
an'  mention  I'd  like  t'  have  th'  posters  re- 
moved from  th'  barroom.  Not  that  she's 
likely  t'  go  in  there,  but  I'm  keen  t'  have 
th'  whole  town  play  my  game  fer  a  few 
hours.  Ye  see,"  and  he  smiled,  whimsi- 
cally, "  I'm  jumpin'  back  forty  years  t*  pick 
up  th'  good  name  I  had  when  a  kid  an' 
when  she  was  Kate  Connolly." 

Then  as  they  walked  to  the  door, 
still  eying  each  other  warily,  Mr.  Peace 
suddenly  reminded:  "An'  ter-morrer's 
Thanksgivin'  Day.  Wa-al,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  oughter  be  thankful  fer  seein' 
her  once  more,  or  not." 

The  adult  male  population  of  the  settle- 
ment, almost  to  a  man,  was  gathered  in 
Big  Mike's  place,  busy  in  pledging  many 
healths.  The  spirit  of  the  day  had  been 
invoked  right  early  as  an  excuse  for  a  lib- 
eral indulgence,  and  the  proprietor,  now 
approaching  the  sentimental  stage,  had 
called  for  volunteers  to  emulate  him  in 
toasting  the  entire  State  in  one  all-encom- 
passing potation. 

As  the  pleasing  invitation  was  about  to 
be  accepted  the  door  swung  smartly  open 
and  a  genial  voice  saluted :  "  Howdy, 
folkses." 

"  Oi'  Jem  Peace  1 "  stuttered  Big  Mike, 
staggering  in  front  of  the  cash  drawer, 
while  in  mechanical  unison  a  forest  of  up- 
raised hands  left  the  array  of  glasses  un- 
touched. 

Mr.  Peace  took  a  lazy  attitude  at  the 
end  of  the  bar  and  seemed  lost  in  medita- 
tion, quite  unmindful  of  the  row  of  startled 
eyes  focused  on  him.  But  his  right  hand 
thrust  carelessly  inside  his  rough  coat 
was  suggestive  enough  to  continue  the 
tenseness  of  the  situation.  Suddenly  he 
straightened  and  sharply  explained:  "I'm 


spend  in'  Thanksgivin'  with  th'  Sheriff,  an* 
he's  backin'  me  in  what  I  have  t'  say.  I 
would  like  fer  them  signs  up  there  t'  be 
took  down  fer  th'  day,"  and  his  Colt's 
swung  in  a  circle  at  the  numerous 
placards  bearing  his  name.  "  Kin  ye  find 
time  t'  see  it's  done  afore  th'  stage  comes 
in,  Michael?" 

"  I'll  do  it  myself  an'  right  away.  Mis- 
ter Peace,"  cried  the  proprietor,  eagerly. 
"  Won't  ye  have  a  mild  snort  while  I'm 
doin'  it  ?  "  and  his  hand  reached  behind  him. 

"  Quit,"  snarled  Mr.  Peace,  throwing 
his  gim  forward.  "  Afore  ye  try  hos'tality 
jest  prance  'round  th*  room  with  hands  up 
an'  when  ye  come  ter  a  poster,  brush  it 
down.  There!  that's  much  nicer,  an'  ye 
do  it  real  graceful  an'  pretty  like."  This 
as  the  proprietor  entered  upon  his  task  in 
a  stiff,  awkward  manner.  "  Kindly  be 
keerful  an'  don't  tear  any  on  *em,  as  they 
cost  th'  county  good  money,"  continued  the 
old  man.  "  Now  we'll  all  have  a  leetle 
sociable  drink,"  and  a  handful  of  coins 
were  rolled  across  the  bar.  "  An'  I'm  tak- 
in'  my  tea  out  o'  that  bottle  what  seems 
t'  be  yer  own  favorite  fount'in,  Michael." 

"Do  we  drink  now,  Mister  Peace?" 
humbly  asked  the  man  beside  him.  "  I 
don't  want  to  do  nothing  hurried  like." 

"  Sure  ye  kin ;  only,  I  allers  admire  t' 
see  two  flippers  on  th'  bar  rail  fer  every 
man  present.  Hi!  Number' Four,  wherc's 
yer  left  duke?"  and  the  Colt's  was  in- 
stantly trained  along  the  line. 

"  If  ye  please,  Mister  Peace,  I  ain't  got 
only  one,"  babbled  the  offender. 

"  I'll  'scuse  ye,  then,"  said  the  old  man, 
kindly,  after  craning  his  neck  to  discover 
the  empty  sleeve. 

After  the  glasses  were  gently  replaced  on 
the  bar  in  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  smack 
Mr.  Peace  cleared  his  throat  and  explained : 

"  Fer  one  day  I'm  a  highly  respected 
citizen  o*  this  settlement.  Remember,  ye 
all  admire  me  as  a  soft-hearted,  gentled- 
mannered  ol*  cuss,  halter  broke  an'  kind  t' 
children.  When  th*  stage  comes  in  a  oI' 
lady  will  git  out.  She  will  be  here  a  few 
hours  an*  I  should  be  desperate  sorry  t* 
hear  any  careless  word  dropped  that  might 
lead  her  t'  believe  I  ain't  peaceful  by  na- 
tur'  as  well  as  by  name.  I  hope  I  won't 
have  t'  correct  anybody,  as  she  ain't  use  t' 
gun  play.  Th'  Sheriff  is  backin'  my  game 
till  arter  th'  last  stage  goes." 
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"  We  think  a  heap  of  Mister  Peace, 
boys,"  shivered  Big  Mike. 

"  That's  good ;  that  rings  true,"  grinned 
the  old  man.  "  It  would  be  kind  o'  nice 
if  ye  all  remembered  ter  use  th'  *  Mister.' 
Lemme  hear  ye  say,  all  tergether,  *  Howdy, 
Mister  Peace.'    All  ready?    Bark." 

"  Howdy,  Mister  Peace,"  growled  the 
line. 

"  Don't  sing  it,"  remonstrated  the  old 
man.  "  Put  more  feelin',  more  heart  inter 
it.  Try  it  ag'in,  an'  sort  o'  smile  as  if  ye 
was  that  tickled  t'  see  me  that  ye'd  swim 
seven  miles  under  water,  jest  t'  grip 
hands." 

The  next  essay  was  more  satisfactory, 
and  the  new  citizen  then  turned  to  drilling 
Big  Mike  in  crying,  "  Dear  ol'  Jem." 

"  Only,  Michael,"  warned  Mr.  Peace, 
icily,  "  keep  yer  hands  well  up  an'  out,  as  if 
ye  was  swimmin',  when  ye  say  it.  An' 
don't  try  t'  fall  on  my  neck,  either." 

As  this  bit  of  advice  was  being  imparted 
the  door  opened  again,  and  the  men  ducked 
for  cover  as  the  SheriflF  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old. "  It's  all  right,  boys,"  he  shouted. 
"  Mister  Peace  is  my  guest — till  th'  stage 
leaves  this  afternoon.  Hope  we'll  all  have 
a  happy  day." 

"  Here's  th'  stage! "  cried  Big  Mike. 

It  was  an  affecting  spectacle,  that  of  the 
little,  bright-eyed,  old  woman  rejoicing 
over  her  son.  It  appealed  to  the  loungers 
in  front  of  Big  Mike's  place  as  having  been 
especially  ordered  for  the  day  and  Mudgc 
Creek.  And  as  the  two  lavished  terms  of 
endearment  the  onlookers  assumed  a  play- 
ful proprietorial  air,  and  benignly  pro- 
nounced it  all  as  very  desirable.  Imbued 
with  this  feeling  of  responsibility  the  set- 
tlement for  a  space  forgot  to  wonder  at  the 
genial  presence  of  Mr.  Peace. 

After  mother  and  son  had  met,  the  Sher- 
iflF and  Mr.  Peace  were  duly  presented, 
and  those  nearest  heard  her  say,  in  a  pretty, 
puzzled  way:  "Mr.  Peace?"  Then  she 
clasped  his  withered  hand  and  peered  in- 
tently into  his  bearded  face,  while  he  stood 
stiffly,  with  his  eyes  staring  over  her  shoul- 
der. "Why,  it  can't  be — why,  it's  Jem- 
my Peace !  "  she  cried,  softly.  "  It's  the 
Jem  I  used  to  know."  And  she  placed  her 
other  hand  on  his  rough  coat  sleeve  and 
beamed  in  delight  at  detecting  him  beneath 
his  whiskers. 

"  Ya-as,  it's  me,  ma'am,"  he  awkwardly 


confessed.  "  Lawd !  We  two  ain't  met  fer 
a  dog's  age.  How  d'ye  know  me?  I 
s'posed  th'  brand  had  worn  oflF." 

"  Know  you!  "  she  cried  in  a  little  bird- 
like voice;  "  as  if  I  could  ever  forget  you. 
You  were — ^yes,  Jem,  you  were — ^you  were 
a  handsome  boy." 

"  A-kerchew!  "  loudly  sneezed  Big  Mike. 

Then  the  bystanders  were  precluded 
from  hearing  much  more  as  the  interruption 
caused  Mr.  Peace  to  suggest  gently : 

"  Michael,  ye're  ketchin'  cold  out  here. 
Please,  please  go  inside  an'  take  th'  boys 
with  ye." 

"  pear  ol'  Jem,"  choked  the  proprietor, 
turning  humbly  away;  and  the  crowd, 
remembering  the  morning's  instructions, 
hoarsely  chanted:  "  Howdy,  Mister  Peace." 

Despite  the  irrelevancy  of  the  salutation 
the  widow's  eyes  sparkled  with  new  pleas- 
ure as  she  cried : 

"And  to  think,  Jem,  it's  forty  years 
since  we've  seen  each  other ;  and  I  find  you, 
as  I  left  you,  exerting  a  kindly  influence 
over  these  rough  men." 

The  stage  driver,  catching  the  last,  gave 
an  excellent  pantomime  of  a  man  stran- 
gling, and  after  kicking  the  off  horse  rushed 
blindly  into  the  bar,  whence  issued  a  series 
of  miniature  explosions. 

The  Sheriff,  quickly  observing  the  warn- 
ing glint  in  Mr.  Peace's  eyes,  hurriedly 
suggested  an  inspection  of  the  settlement, 
to  be  followed  by  a  little  dinner  at  his 
official  residence.  The  gray-haired  little 
mother  had  moved  him  to  a  softer  mood, 
and  as  the  four  walked  along  he  found 
himself  lavishing  praise  on  his  recent  pris- 
oner. ^ 

"  An'  it's  proud  I  be  t'  have  ye  an*  yer 
son  at  my  table  ter-day,"  he  concluded, 
warmly. 

"  Everyone  is  so  kind,"  she  protested, 
tearfully,  "  And  you  all  seem  to  think  so 
much  of  Fred.  You'll  be  sorry  to  have 
him  go  ?  " 

"  I'd  figgered  on  his  stoppin'  longer," 
said  the  Sheriff,  gravely. 

"Too  bad  ye  have  t'  start  back  ter- 
night,"  observed  Mr.  Peace,  sorrowfully. 

"  Why,"  she  returned  in  surprise,  "  I 
had  expected  to  spend  a  few  days  here ;  so 
Fred  could  bid  all  good-by.  I  could 
easily " 

"  I've  said  my  farewells,  mother,"  broke 
in  the  son,  anxiously. 
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"  He^s  dyin'  t'  stay  an'  mix  in  a  leetle 
gun  play  with  th'  rustlers,"  explained  Mr. 
Peace,  kicking  the  Sheriff.  "  But  I've  told 
him,  ma'am,  he  must  think  of  his  mother 
furst,  an'  quit  here  this  arternoon.  Else 
th'  Sheriff  will  have  t'  swear  him  in 
as  a  deputy.  Sheriff's  deputy  got  plugged 
throjugh  th'  arm  las'  week,  ye  know." 

"  Ya-as ;  I  shall  have  t'  swear  in  every 
able-bodied  man,"  affirmed  the  Sheriff. 

"  O  Fred,  let  us  go  by  all  means,  then," 
she  cried,  shivering  with  fear  for  her  son. 
"But  our  dinner.  Sheriff;  isn't  my  old 
friend,  Jem,  to  be  one  of  us  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  think  o'  gittin'  along  with- 
out him,"  declared  the  Sheriff,  warmly. 
*'  Bless  him !  he  can  stay  with  me  so  long 
as  I'm  here,  an'  never  wear  out  his  wel- 
come." 

"  Thank  ye,  Sheriff,"  gulped  Mr.  Peace. 

"  How  sweet  it  must  be  to  be  thought 
of  like  that,"  she  murmured. 

"  He's  worked  for  it,"  eulogized  the 
Sheriff,  passing  his  left  arm  affectionately 
about  the  old  man's  bowed  shoulders  and 
allowing  his  hand  to  rest  on  the  bulging 
holster. 

She  halted  and  turned  and  surveyed 
them  with  happy  eyes.  "  Do  you  know," 
she  cried,  "  you  are,  for  all  the  world  like 
two  dear  old  cronies." 

"  Brothers  is  a  better  word,"  choked 
Mr.  Peace,  warily  clasping  the  Sheriff's 
inquisitive  left. 

As  they  turned  a  corner  their  conversa- 
tion was  broken  into  by  the  appearance  of 
five  men,  sent  out  by  Big  Mike  to  spy  on 
the  situation.  Mr.  Peace  immediately  fell 
behind  the  widow  and  her  son  and  en- 
sconced his  right  hand  in  the  bosom  of  his 
coat,  whereat  the  broad  grin  of  amusement 
instantly  evolved  into  a  wild-eyed,  fervent 
gaze  of  admiration.  And  the  quintet, 
lining  the  rough  path,  salaamed  deeply  and 
awkwardly  and  cried  as  one :  "  Howdy, 
Mister  Peace." 

"  Dear  me !  I  feel  almost  unworthy  to 
be  in  such  fine  company,"  said  the  widow, 
playfully. 

"  I'd  bet — ^that  is,  if  I  was  a  gamblin' 
man  " — said  the  Sheriff,  earnestly,  "  that 
every  man  or  group  we  meet  will  salute 
him  in  that  same  respectful  way." 

"  They  do  it  t'  please  me,"  deprecated 
Mr.  Peace.  "  It  was  th'  furst  thing  I 
heard  at  th'  hotel  this  mornin'." 


The  Sheriff's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  sev- 
eral times  as  they  wandered  about  the  set- 
tlement, while  waiting  for  the  dinner  hour. 
The  air  was  crisp  and  tingling,  and  the 
exercise  put  a  bright  light  in  the  widow's 
eyes  and  brought  a  tinge  of  pink  to  her  pale 
cheeks.  The  Sheriff  could  easily  believe 
that  as  Kate  Connolly  she  must  have  been 
very  prepossessing. 

Where  the  way  was  broad  all  four 
walked  abreast ;  when  it  became  narrow  the 
Sheriff  and  Mr.  Peace  walked  arm  in  arm. 
It  pleased  the  widow  not  a  little  to  ob- 
serve their  simple  gallantry.  For  as  the 
hours  passed  the  Sheriff's  solicitude  for  his 
old  friend's  ease  increased.  He  could  not 
bear,  it  seemed,  to  be  away  from  his  side. 
When  they  reached  the  Sheriff's  house  he 
courteously  stood  aside  for  Mr.  Peace  to 
precede  him ;  and  the  latter,  now  given  con- 
tinually to  a  clerical  pose,  insisted  the  Sher- 
iff should  enter  first.  They  compromised 
by  locking  arms  and  affectionately  squeez- 
ing through  together. 

During  the  dinner  the  widow's  quick 
glance  decided  her  host  must  be  uncom- 
fortable from  his  heavy  belt,  and  begged 
him  to  remove  it.  He  turned  his  troubled 
gaze  on  Mr.  Peace  without  complying. 
The  old  man  smiled  slightly  and  hastened 
to  explain  how  even  he  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  carrying  firearms.  In  a  final  burst 
of  confidence  he  added : 

"  Why,  I've  got  one  on  now.  Reckon 
we'd  better  discard.  Sheriff." 

And  the  two,  narrowly  meeting  eyes,  re- 
leased buckle  for  buckle,  as  if  playing  a 
game,  and  slowly  deposited  their  weapons 
behind  them. 

"Now  for  a  toast!"  cried  the  young 
man,  in  search  of  an  expedient  to  divert 
his  mother's  attention. 

*'  Let  Mis'  Turner  give  one,"  urged  the 
Sheriff,  carelessly  swinging  about  sideways 
to  the  table. 

"Very  well,"  she  fluttered.  "To  all 
that  we  should  be  thankful  for  on  this  day, 
and  to  all  those  whose  sacrifices  have  made 
the  day  possible." 

"We  shall  not  meet  again,  Jem,"  she 
said,  as  they  stood  waiting  for  the  stage,  a 
little  later.     "  We  are  near  the  grave." 

"  Huh!  Give  me  a  good  boss — ^Wa-al, 
there's  a  heap  of  truth  in  what  ye  say, 
ma'am,"  he  stumbled. 

"  Call  me  Kate,"  she  whispered.    "  You 
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haven't  to-day.  We  were  good  friends  in 
the  old  times.  And  you  Ve  been  a  good 
friend  to  the  last.  The  Sheriff  says  youVe 
done  more  for  my  boy  than  I  can  ever  ap- 
preciate." 

"  I  may  'a'  been  accommodatin' ;  that's 
all,"  he  belittled,  averting  his  gaze. 

"  But,  Jem,"  she  continued,  not  heeding 
him,  "  it  pleases  me  to  think  you  did  it  all 
for  my  sake.  We're  both  along  in  years 
and  I  can  say  it.  I  like  to  think  you've 
wisely  counseled  my  son  for  the  sake  of 
Kate  Connolly." 

"  I'd  'a*  done  much  fer  her,"  he  mut- 
tered. "There!  there!  Here  comes  th' 
stage.  Good-by.  S'long,  my  boy.  Keep 
straight." 

"  If  he'd  only  follow  your  example,"  she 
sobbed,  turning  to  mount  the  step. 

"  He'll  go  high  if  he  does,"  declared  the 
Sheriff,  gently. 

"  Jem,  come  here,"  she  said,  leaning 
from  the  window.  Then  seizing  his  limp 
hand  she  whispered :  "  And  you  never 
wrote  me  in  answer  to  my  last  letter.  I 
never  forgot  you.  I  felt  bad  to  believe 
you'd  forgotten." 


"Gee  langl"  called  out  the  driver  in 
response  to  a  nod  from  the  Sheriff. 

And  as  the  stage  swung  down  the  rough 
road,  Mr.  Peace  removed  his  old  hat  and 
stood  staring  after  it,  while  a  drop  of  mois- 
ture on  his  hand  burned  like  a  bit  of  fire. 
As  the  vehicle  j^wayed  around  a  curve  he 
sighed,  heavily. 

"  Up  with  yer  hands,"  broke  in  the  Sher- 
iff's metallic  voice.  "  Th'  game's  over,  an' 
we're  takin'  no  chances.  Take  his  gun, 
Mike." 

But  that  night,  just  as  the  snow-laden 
wind  succeeded  in  jamming  the  moon  be- 
hind a  rack  of  clouds,  the  settlement  was 
aroused  by  a  volley  of  pistol  shots.  An  in- 
vestigation revealed  the  coatless  SherifiE 
dancing  madly  in  front  of  the  jail  and  emp- 
tying his  second  gun  at  the  sound  of  clat- 
tering hoofs  somewhere  ahead.  Occasion- 
ally a  spurt  of  ilame  answered  back  from 
the  darkness. 

"  Th'  ol'  pirut,"  raged  the  infuriated  of- 
ficer. "  He's  off  on  my  best  boss."  Then 
to  himself:  "  An'  I  let  him  enter  that  cell 
an'  hide  a  gun  an'  tools  when  he  said  he 
wanted  t*  chin  th'  younker!  " 
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OH!  just  to  be  young  in  the  springtime— 
What  wealth  can  surpass  it? 
One's  joy  in  wild  blossoming  things — 
The  flight  of  soft  fluttering  wings — 
Each  little  new  blade  as  it  springs, 
Unspoken  but  tacit! 

Oh,  just  to  be  happy  and  vagrant 

When  maple  buds  thicken! 
To  share  in  the  fullness — ^be  part 
Of  beauty  and  life  as  they  start — 
And  feel  the  old  leap  of  the  heart 

When  violets  quicken! 

Oh,  just  for  youth's  heart  in  the  springtime 

When  life  overflows  it 
With  rapture  that  cannot  be  told — 
With  rapture  no  other  years  hold — 
Alas  that  one  has  to  grow  old 

Or  ever  he  knows  it! 


KEEP  THE   CORPORATION   OR   KILL   IT 

By  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS 


/^ORPORATIONS  are  vilal  to  business  and  to  the  country's  development.  Because 
some  of  them  have  been  wrong,  bad,  all  have  been  blamed  and  many  hampered. 
The  corporation  men  are  responsible  because  they  have  either  failed  to  recognize  when 
they  have  been  tcrong,  or  else  they  have  not  slated  their  side  lo  the  public.  Mr.  George 
IV.  Perkins  is  an  organixer  and  manager  of  great  corporations,  and  he  so  courageously 
told  the  truth  and  so  bravely  stated  his  case  before  Columbia  University  students  that 
Appleton's  publishes  his  address  in  the  form  of  an  article,  with  his  authorization,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  readers  and  as  in  line  with  its  own  editorial  policy. — The  Editor. 


IN  the  modern  corporation 
we  are  confronted  with  a 
fact  and  not  a  theory • 
Whatever  may  be  the  in- 
dividual attitude  toward 
it,  the  corporation  is  here. 
What  caused  it,  what  it  is 
doing,  and  what  is  to  become  of  it  are  live 
questions,  vital  to  all  the  people. 

A  corporation,  in  a  way,  is  but  another 
name  for  organization.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  first  form  of  organization  between  hu- 
man beings,  of  which  we  know,  was  the 
clan  or  tribe,  in  which  the  everyday  con- 
duct of  the  individuals  was  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  the  group.  This  passed 
on  into  national  organization,  and  then 
came  the  Church  as  a  growing  and  vast 
organization.  Latest  of  all  has  come  the 
organizing  of  business. 

But  before  all  this,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  things,  the  universe  was  organized — and 
all  that  man  has  done  in  society,  in  the 
Church,  in  business,  and  all  that  he  ever 
can  do  in  the  centuries  to  come,  can  never 
bring  to  pass  so  complete  a  form  of  organi- 
zation, 50  vast  a  trust,  so  centralized  a 
form  of  control,  as  passes  before  our  eyes  in 
each  twenty-four  hours  of  our  lives  as  we 
contemplate  that  all-including  system  of 
perfect  organization  called  the  Universe. 
It  does  not  require  a  very  vivid  imagination 
to  picture  the  waste,  the  destruction,  the 
chaos  that  would  follow  if  there  were  not 
perfect   organization,    perfect   cooperation, 


perfect  regulation,  perfect  control  in  the 
affairs  of  the  universe.  How  could  we  live, 
for  example,  if  there  were  constant  compe- 
tition between  day  and  night,  or  a  constant 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  sea- 
sons? Docs  anyone,  for  a  moment,  think 
that  he  would  prefer  such  a  condition  to  the 
cooperation  that  now  exists  through  all  the 
affairs  of  the  universe? 

Organization  being  the  all -permeating 
principle  of  the  universe,  the  presumption 
is,  therefore,  in  favor  of  organization  wher- 
ever we  find  it  or  wherever  it  can  be  used. 
The  corporation  of  to-day  is  entitled  to  that 
presumption ;  its  underlying  cause  is  not  the 
greed  of  man  for  wealth  and  power,  but  the 
working  of  natural  causes — of  evolution. 

Business  was  originally  done  by  individ- 
uals trading  with  one  another;  then  by  a 
firm  of  two  or  more  individuals;  then  by 
a  company ;  then  by  a  corporation,  and  lat- 
terly by  a  giant  corporation  or  what  is  com- 
monly (though  perhaps  inaccurately)  called 
a  "  trust."  Each  step  was  brought  about 
by  some  great  change  that  took  place  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  people  of  the 
world  lived  and  worked;  each  step  was,  in 
fact,  mainly  determined  by  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  the  human  mind. 

With  the  ox  team  and  the  hoe  we  had 
men  trading  as  individuals  with  individ- 
uals ;  with  the  sailing  vessel  and  the  stage- 
coach we  had  trade  carried  on  by  firms; 
with  the  advent  of  the  company  we  had  the 
locomotive,  the  steamboat,  the  reaping  taar 
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chine  and  the  telegraph;  with  the  birth  of 
the  larger  corporation  we  had  the  express 
train,  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  ocean  liner, 
the  local  telephone,  the  seeder,  the  reaper 
and  the  binder;  with  the  giant  corporation 
came  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  the 
crossing  of  the  ocean  in  five  days,  the  long- 
distance telephone,  wireless  telegraphy,  and 
a  great  extension  of  machinery  into  agricul- 
tural work. 

In  our  forefathers'  time  it  took  about  half 
as  long  to  sail  down  the  Hudson  River 
from  Albany  to  New  York  as  it  now  takes 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  actual  distance 
from  Albany  to  New  York  is  no  less,  nor 
IS  the  distance  from  New  York  to  London 
any  less,  now  than  then,  but  the  inventions 
of  man  have  so  compressed  both  space  and 
time  that  the  financial  and  commercial 
markets  of  America  and  Europe  are  in  con- 
stant exchange  with  one  another  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day.  The  business  man  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  can  exchange  several 
cable  messages  with  London  or  Paris  dur- 
ing the  business  hours  of  a  day,  and  when- 
ever an  hour  is  clipped  off  the  record  of  an 
ocean  greyhound  the  people  of  the  world 
are  drawn  so  much  nearer  together.  Be- 
cause of  the  inventions  of  man,  the  great 
American  desert  of  our  boyhood  geogra- 
phies has,  within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
largely  become  a  vast  fertile  field,  and 
again,  because  of  these  inventions,  coupled 
with  organized  business  methods,  the  prod- 
uct of  this  vast  field  is  being  marketed  in 
remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  days  when  business  was  a  local 
affair  of  individual  with  individual  were 
the  days  when  people  were  scattered,  know- 
ing little  of  each  other  and  having  no  deal- 
ings with  each  other  outside  the  radius  of 
a  few  miles.  Then  steam  and,  later,  elec- 
tricity came  into  man's  service;  and  then, 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  possibilities  of 
trade  became  extended  to  a  radius  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  even  of  thousands  of  miles. 
Vast  possibilities  of  international  trade 
loomed  up.  The  corporation  sprang  into 
active  being  as  an  inevitable  result  of  this 
expansion  of  trade;  for  no  one  man, 
no  firm,  no  small  company,  could  pro- 
vide the  capital  or  the  organization  to 
cope  with  such  opportunities.  The  only 
bridge  that  can  span  the  ocean  is  the  cor- 
poration. The  real  cause  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  not  so  much  the  selfish  aims  of 


a  few  men  as  the  imperative  necessities  of 
all  men. 

The  first  stage  of  corporationism  was 
one  of  conflict — the  old  destructive  compe- 
tition carried  forward  under  the  new  busi- 
ness forms.  Trade  could  be  carried  far- 
ther, much  farther  than  before;  and  so  A 
invaded  B's  territory  and  B  retaliated. 
The  fighting  became  faster  and  more  fu- 
rious, and  the  war  in  commerce  became  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  The  trenches  were 
being  filled  with  able,  splendid  men  who 
fell  in  the  colossal  struggles.  Cut  rates 
and  rebates  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Many  railroads  and  many  houses  which 
had  been  successful  in  legitimate  lines  of 
business  went  down  in  bankruptcy.  Labor 
suffered  and  the  public  suffered.  The  cost 
of  doing  business  steadily  increased;  for 
war  costs  money.  It  became  imperative 
that  something  be  done  to  end  the  havoc. 
Prosperity  could  come  only  with  peace.  In- 
stinctively, in  a  way  unconsciously,  men 
began  to  get  together — not  so  much  for 
profit  as  for  protection ;  and  so,  under  con- 
ditions whiph,  in  the  mechanical  develop- 
ment of  the  world,  came  on  as  naturally  as 
day  follows  night,  the  great  corporation 
came  into  existence  and  is  the  live,  burning 
issue  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  achievement  of 
the  great  corporation  has  been  the  saving  of 
waste  in  its  particular  line  of  business.  'By 
assembling  the  best  brains,  the  best  genius, 
the  best  energy  in  a  given  line  of  trade,  and 
coordinating  these  in  work  for  a  common 
end,  great  results  have  been  attained  in  the 
prevention  of  waste,  the  utilizing  of  by- 
products, the  economizing  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  product,  the  expense  of  sell- 
ing, and  through  better  and  more  uniform 
service. 

This  same  grouping  of  men  has  raised 
the  standard  of  their  efficiency.  Nothing 
develops  man  like  contact  with  other  men. 
A  dozen  men  working  apart  and  for  sepa- 
rate ends  do  not  develop  the  facility,  the 
ideas,  the  general  effectiveness  that  will  be- 
come the  qualities  of  a  dozen  men  working 
together  in  one  cause.  In  such  work  emu- 
lation plays  a  useful  part;  it  does  all  the 
good  and  none  of  the  harm  that  the  old 
method  of  destructive  competition  did;  the 
old  competition  was  wholly  self-seeking 
and  often  ruinous,  while  the  new  rivalry, 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  organization. 
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is  constructive  and  uplifting.  Thus  the 
great  corporation  has  developed  men  of  a 
higher  order  of  business  ability  than  ever 
appeared  under  the  old  conditions;  and 
what  a  value  this  has  for  the  coming  gen- 
eration! The  opportunity,  the  inducement 
it  provides  to  become  all-around  larger  men 
than  those  of  earlier  generations  could  be- 
come! 

We  have  heard  many  warnings  that  be- 
cause of  the  great  corporation  we  have  been 
robbing  the  oncoming  generation  of  its  op- 
portunities. Nothing  is  more  absurd.  The 
larger  the  corporation,  the  more  certain  is 
the  office  boy  to  reach  ultimately  a  foremost 
place  if  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff,  if  he 
keeps  everlastingly  at  it,  and  if  he  is  deter- 
mined to  become  master  of  each  position  he 
occupies. 

In  the  earlier  days,  the  individual  in 
business,  as  a  rule,  left  his  business  to  his 
children — the  firm  to  its  relations.  Wheth- 
er or  not  they  were  competent  did  not 
determine  the  succession.  But  the  giant 
corporation  cannot  act  in  this  way.  Its 
management  must  have  efficiency — above 
and  beyond  all  else  it  must  have  the  highest 
order  of  ability ;  and  nothing  has  been  more 
noticeable  in  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions in  the  last  few  years  than  that  "  influ- 
ence," so  called,  as  an  element  in  selecting 
men  for  responsible  posts,  has  been  rapidly 
on  the  wane.  Everything  is  giving  way 
and  must  give  way  to  the  one  supreme  test 
of  fitness. 

And  is  it  not  possible  that  the  accumu- 
lating of  large  fortunes  in  the  future  may 
be  curtailed  to  a  large  extent  through  the 
very  workings  of  these  corporations?  Are 
there  not  many  advantages  in  having  cor- 
porations in  which  there  are  a  large  number 
of  positions  carrying  with  them  very  hand- 
some annual  salaries,  in  place  of  firms  with 
comparatively  few  partners  —  the  annual 
profits  of  each  one  of  whom  were  often  so 
large  that  they  amassed  fortunes  in  a  few 
years?  A  position  carrying  a  salary  so 
large  as  to  represent  the  interest  on  a 
handsome  fortune  can  be  permanently 
filled  only  by  a  man  of  real  ability,  so 
that  in  case  a  man  who  is  occupying  such 
a  position  dies,  it  must,  in  turn,  be  filled 
with  another  man  of  the  same  order,  while 
the  fortune  might  be  and  most  likely  would 
be  passed  on  regardless  of  the  heir's  abil- 
ity.    Therefore,  the  more  positions  of  re- 


sponsibility, of  trust  and  of  honor,  that 
carry  large  salaries,  the  more  goals  we  have 
for  young  men  whose  equipment  for  life 
consists  of  integrity,  health,  ability,  and 
energy. 

Furthermore,  the  great  corporation  has 
been  of  benefit  to  the  public  in  being  able  to 
standardize  its  wares,  so  that  they  have  be- 
come more  uniformly  good.  Wages  are 
unquestionably  higher  and  labor  is  more 
steadily  employed;  for,  in  a  given  line  of 
trade,  handled  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
a  corporation,  there  are  practically  no  fail- 
ures; while,  under  the  old  methods  of  bit- 
ter, relentless  warfare,  failures  were  fre- 
quent, and  failure  meant  paralysis  for  labor 
as  well  as  for  capital. 

The  great  corporation  is  unquestionably 
making  general  business  conditions  sounder. 
It  is  making  business  steadier ;  for  one  rea- 
son, because  firms  inevitably  change  and 
dissolve,  while  a  corporation  may  go  on  in- 
definitely. It  is  making  business  steadier, 
for  another  and  more  potent  reason:  be- 
cause it  is  able  to  survey  the  field  much 
better  than  could  a  large  number  of  firms 
and  individuals  and,  therefore,  vastly  better 
able  to  measure  the  demand  for  its  output 
and,  if  properly  managed,  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  stocks  of  goods  that 
are  i)ot  needed — z  condition  which  often 
arose  under  the  old  methods  when  many 
firms  were  in  ruthless  competition  with  one 
another  in  the  same  line  of  business,  often- 
times producing  serious  financial  difficul- 
ties for  one  and  all. 

Broadly  and  generally  speaking,  the  cor- 
poration as  we  know  it  to-day,  as  we  see  it 
working  and  feel  its  results,  is  in  a  forma- 
tive state.  In  many  cases  actual  and  des- 
perately serious  situations  caused  it  to  be 
put  together  hurriedly.  In  many  cases 
serious  qiistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
forms  of  organization,  in  the  methods  of 
management,  and  in  the  ends  that  have  been 
sought.  In  some  instances  the  necessity  for 
corporations  has  grown  faster  than  has  the 
ability  of  men  to  manage  them.  Yes,  mis- 
takes have  been  many  and  serious.  But  the 
corporation  is  with  us ;  it  is  a  condition,  not 
a  theory,  and  there  are  but  two  courses 
open  to  us — to  kill  it  or  to  keep  it.  If  you 
would  kill  it  you  must  kill  the  cause,  or 
the  thing  will  come  back  to  plague  you. 
The  principal  causes  are  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. 
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Could  anything  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  public  welfare  than  steam  and  elec- 
tricity themselves?  Then  why  not  pro- 
hibit their  use  and,  so  far  as  possible,  abol- 
ish them?  Has  anyone  ever  suggested  this? 
No.  Why?  Because  their  benefits  were 
too  apparent,  and  so  we  have  bent  our  en- 
ergies toward  regulating  and  controlling 
them — by  using  all  that  is  good  in  them  and 
carefully  protecting  ourselves  from  all  that 
is  injurious.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  ex- 
terminate the  cause  of  corporations  we  can 
never  permanently  exterminate  the  corpora- 
tion itself.  There  is,  then,  but  one  thing 
left  to  do,  namely,  to  regulate  and  control 
them;  to  treat  them  as  we  have  treated 
steam  and  electricity;  to  use  the  best  that 
is  in  them  and  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
worst  that  is  in  them. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  mistakes  of  cor- 
porate management  have  occurred  because 
managers  have  failed  to  realize  that  they 
were  not  in  business  as  individuals,  but 
were  working  for  other  people,  their  stock- 
holders, whom  they  were  in  honor  bound 
honestly  and  faithfully  to  serve;  further, 
that  they  owed  a  duty  to  the  general  public 
and  could,  in  the  long  run,  best  serve  them- 
selves and  their  stockholders  by  recognizing 
that  duty  and  respecting  it. 

Then,  too,  many  of  our  corporations, 
being  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  have, 
at  the  outset,  been  managed  by  men  who 
were  previously  in  business,  in  some  form 
or  another,  for  themselves;  and  it  has  been 
very  difficult  for  such  men  to  change  their 
point  of  view — to  cease  from  looking  at 
questions  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  per- 
sonal gain  and  personal  advantage,  and  to 
take  the  broader  view  of  looking  at  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  community-of- 
interest  principle. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  danger 
point  in  the  development  of  corporations  is 
found  in  the  giant  corporation.  Indeed,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  corporation 
of  lesser  size ;  because  the  latter  does  not  at- 
tract the  eye  of  the  public  sufficiently  to 
have  its  managers  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  semipublic  servants,  respon- 
sible not  only  to  their  stockholders  but  to 
the  public  as  well.  It  is  easier  and  more 
natural  for  a  giant  corporation  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  publicity  with  the  public  and  of 
fair  dealing  with  its  associates  in  the  same 
trade,    because   such   a   course,    from    the 


broad,  far-reaching  view  of  the  great  cor- 
poration, becomes  the  wisest,  most  success- 
ful course.  Then,  again,  the  relation  of  the 
giant  corporation  to  its  labor  is  an  entirely 
different  relation  from  that  of  the  small 
corporation  or  the  firm  to  its  labor;  the 
officers  and  trustees  of  a  giant  corporation 
instinctively  lose  sight  of  the  interest  of  any 
one  individual,  because  such  interest  at  best 
is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  whole. 
This  places  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the 
giant  corporation  in  a  position  where  they 
can  look  on  all  labor  questions  without  bias 
and  without  any  personal  ax  to  grind — 
solely  from  the  broadest  possible  standpoint 
of  what  is  fair  and  right  between  the  pub- 
lic's capital,  which  they  represent,  and  the 
public's  labor,  which  they  employ.  In 
short,  they  assume  on  all  such  matters  the 
attitude  of  the  real  trustee,  the  impartial 
judge,  the  intelligent,  well-posted  and  fair 
arbitrator. 

The  great  semipublic  business  corpora- 
tions of  the  country,  whether  they  be  in- 
surance, railroad  or  industrial,  have  in  our 
day  become  not  only  vast  business  enter- 
prises but  great  trusteeships;  and  there 
would  be  far  less  attacking  of  corporations 
if  this  truth  were  more  fully  realized  and 
respected.  The  larger  the  corporation  be- 
comes, the  greater  become  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  entire  community.  Moreover, 
the  larger  the  number  of  stockholders,  the 
more  it  assumes  the  nature  of  an  institution 
for  savings. 

It  is  not  sufficient  in  corporate  manage- 
ment to  do  the  best  one  can  from  day  to 
day.  Corporate  responsibility  extends  be- 
yond to-day.  It  is  the  foresight,  the  plan- 
ning ahead,  the  putting  the  house  in  order 
for  the  storms  of  the  future,  that  are  the 
true  measure  of  the  best  and  highest  stew- 
ardship as  well  as  of  the  highest  order  of 
managerial  ability. 

The  corporations  of  the  future  must  be 
those  that  are  semipublic  servants,  serv- 
ing the  public,  with  ownership  widespread 
among  the  public,  and  with  labor  so  fairly 
and  equitably  treated  that  it  will  look  upon 
its  corporation  as  its  friend  and  protector 
rather  than  as  an  ever-present  enemy,  above 
all  believing  in  it  so  thoroughly  that  it  will 
invest  its  savings  in  the  corporation's  se- 
curities and  become  working  partners  in  the 
business.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  in 
the  day  of  the  ox  team,  for  people  in  every 
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State  of  this  Union  to  be  partners  in  any 
one  business;  and  yet  to-day  we  have  at 
least  one  giant  corporation  made  up  of  part- 
ners resident  not  only  in  every  one  of  our 
States,  but  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  reen forced  by  thousands  of  its 
own  employees  having  become  stockholders 
themselves. 

During  the  past  few  months,  when  the 
campaign  against  corporations  was  most  in- 
tense, when  our  country  was  in  a  turmoil  of 
business  perplexity  and  doubt,  the  people 
who,  we  are  told,  have  so  suffered  because 
of  the  trusts  and  are  so  bitterly  opposed  to 
their  existence,  have  been  investing  in  these 
very  securities  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
To  illustrate:  During  the  past  year  the 
stockholders  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way have  increased  in  number  from  2,800 
to  over  1 1 ,000.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  increased  from 
40,000  to  57,000.  The  stockholders  of  the 
New  York  Central  have  increased  from 
10,000  to  over  21,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  the  stockholders  in 
the  Steel  Corporation  increased  by  over  30,- 
000;  the  total  number  of  individuals  hold- 
ing stock  in  that  corporation  now  exceeds 
100,000,  and  the  average  holding  of  the 
$868,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  to-day  about  ninety-eight  shares  per 
person.  Can  there,  then,  be  any  question 
that  these  great  institutions  have  become 
semipublic,  and  when  we  contemplate  the 
alternative  of  exterminating  or  of  regulat- 
ing them,  must  we  not  realize  that  they  are 
owned  not  by  a  few  individuals  but  by  a 
vast  number  of  people  representing  our 
thriftiest  class?  That  these  corporations 
have  thus  become  not  only  vast  business  en- 
terprises but  great  and  growing  institutions 
for  savings  surely  imposes  a  new  and  more 
sacred  responsibility  not  only  upon  cor- 
poration managers  but  upon  legislators 
as  well. 

If  the  managers  of  the  giant  corporations 
feel  themselves  to  be  semipublic  servants, 
and  desire  to  be  so  considered,  they  must, 
of  course,  welcome  supervision  by  the  pub- 
lic, exercised  through  its  chosen  representa- 
tives who  compose  the  Government.  Those 
who  ask  the  public  to  invest  money  in  an 
enterprise  are  in  honor  bound  to  give  the 
public,  at  stated  intervals,  evidence  that  the 
business  in  question  is  ably  and  honestly 
conducted;  and  they  should  be  not  only 


willing  but  glad  that  some  authority,  prop- 
erly constituted  by  our  Government,  should 
say  to  stockholders  and  the  public  from 
time  to  time  that  the  management's  reports 
and  methods  of  business  are  correct.  They 
should  be  willing  to  do  this  for  their  own 
relief  of  mind,  since  the  responsibility  of 
the  management  of  a  giant  corporation  is  so 
great  that  the  men  in  control  should  be  glad 
to  have  it  shared  by  proper  public  officials 
representing  the  people  in  a  governmental 
capacity. 

There  is  scarcely  a  corporation  manager 
of  to-day,  who  is  alive  to  his  responsibilities, 
to  the  future  growth  of  this  country,  and 
to  the  enormous  opportunities  before  us  for 
foreign  trade,  who  would  not  welcome  this 
kind  of  supervision  could  he  but  feel  that 
it  would  come  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment, acting  through  an  intelligent  and 
fair-minded  official;  but  to  be  faced  with 
the  requirement  to  report  to  and  be  super- 
vised and  regulated  by  forty  or  fifty  gov- 
ernments, with  varying  ideas  and  laws,  of 
course  suggests  difficulties  that  are  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles.  For  business 
purposes,  at  least  in  the  larger  business  af- 
fairs of  this  country  and  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  State  lines  have  been  obliter- 
ated. The  telegraph,  the  express  train  and 
the  long-distance  telephone  have  done  their 
work.  For  business  purposes  in  this  coun- 
try the  United  States  Government  is  a  cor- 
poration with  fifty  subsidiary  companies, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  the  sooner  we 
can  get  the  right  kind  of  supervision  of 
semipublic  business  enterprises  and,  in  this 
way,  give  the  public  the  publicity  and  the 
protection  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  by  corporations.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  public  be  protected  from 
evils  in  corporation  management. 

The  criticism  is  often  made  that  this 
would  amount  to  bringing  business  into 
politics.  That  depends.  We  have  at  Wash- 
ington a  Supreme  Court.  Membership  in 
that  most  honorable  body  is  the  goal  of 
every  aspiring  lawyer.  If,  for  distinguished 
service  and  ability,  we  honor  lawyers  by 
promoting  them  to  decide  our  most  difficult 
legal  questions,  why  should  we  not  honor 
our  railroad  men  by  promoting  them  to  de- 
cide our  most  difficult  railroad  questions, 
our  industrial  men  the  industrial  questions  ? 
For  example:  If  we  had  at  Washington  a 
Railroad  Board  of  Control,  and  that  board 
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were  composeii  of  practical  railroad  men,' 
would  not  membership  in  such  a  board 
come  gradually  to  be  the  goal  of  railroad 
men?  And  does  anyone,  for  a  moment, 
think  that  if  such  a  board  were  composed 
of  practical  railroad  men  it  would  be  es- 
pecially partial  to  railroad  interests?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Once  on  such  a  board  a  man 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  great  respon- 
sibility and  honor  of  the  office  and  admin- 
ister it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  railroads  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Thus  the  business  man  would  merge 
into  the  public  official,  no  longer  controlled 
by  the  mere  business  view,  and  would  act 
the  part  of  a  statesman,  to  the  improvement 
of  governmental  administration  and  not  to 
the  lowering  of  its  level. 

This  kind  of  expert,  high-minded  super- 
vision would  not  be  opposed  by  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  What  they  dread 
is  unintelligent,  inexperienced  administra- 
tion. National  supervision,  under  a  law  re- 
quiring that  those  who  supervise  should  be 
practical  men  thoroughly  versed  in  their 
calling,  would  solve  most  of  our  difficult 
problems  and  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  and  protection  to  one  and  all. 

To  such  rational  supervision  may  we  not 
look  foru'ard  as  a  result  of  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  people  and  our  legislators 
— of  their  calming  down  from  the  bit- 
ter denunciation  of  corporations  which 
has  been  the  prevailing  outcry  for  some 
years. 

In  spite  of  what  apparently  has  been  an 
almost  persistent  determination  to  misun- 
derstand or  ignore  bis  real  purpose,  the  fact 
is  that  President  Roosevelt,  from  the  time 
that  he  was  Governor  of  New  York  down 
to  his  last  message  to  Congress,  has  repeat- 
edly proclaimed  his  belief  that  modern  in- 
dustrial conditions  are  such  that  combina- 
tion is  not  only  necessary  but  inevitable;  that 
corporations  have  come  to  stay,  and  that,  if 


properly  managed,  they  are  the  source  of 
good  and  not  evil. 

The  next  period  in  corporation  develop- 
ment should  be  a  constmaive  one — con- 
structive as  to  the  relations  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  its  labor  and  to  the  public,  and  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  method  of 
cooperation  with  supervision. 

It  is  almost  heresy  to  say  that  competi- 
tion is  no  longer  the  life  of  trade,  yet  this 
has  come  to  be  the  fact  as  applied  to  the  old 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  competition, 
because  of  the  conditions  of  our  day.  The 
spirit  of  cooperation  is  upon  us.'  It  must, 
of  necessity,  be  the  next  great  form  of  busi- 
ness development  and  progress.  At  this 
moment  many  people  are  looking  askance 
upon  the  change,  still  believing  in  the  old 
doctrine.  They  hold  to  it  for  several  rea- 
sons: First,  because  they  have  inherited  the 
belief.  Second,  because  they  think  that 
competition  means  lower  prices  for  com- 
modities to  the  public.  Third,  because  they 
think  it  provides  the  best  incentive  to  make 
men  work.  This  may  have  been  the  best 
known  method  at  one  time,  but  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  true  in  the  mechanical,  electrical 
age  in  which  we  live. 

The  highly  developed  competitive  system 
gave  ruinously  low  prices  at  one  time  and 
unwarrantedly  high  prices  at  another  time. 
When  the  low  prices  prevailed  labor  was 
cruelly  hurt ;  when  the  high  prices  prevailed 
the  public  paid  the  bills. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  coopera- 
tive principle  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  more 
humane,  more  uplifting,  and,  with  proper 
supervision,  must  provide  a  more  orderly 
conduct  of  business,  freer  from  failure  and 
abuse,  guaranteeing  better  wages  and  more 
steady  employment  to  labor,  with  a  more 
favorable  average  price  to  the  consumer — 
one  on  which  he  can  depend  in  calculating 
his  living  expenses  or  making  his  business 
plans. 


DIVORCE    OR    DEVOTION:    THE    WIFE 
MUST    DECIDE 

By   LUCY    M.   SAUNDERS 


I  HERE  has  just  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  David 
Graham  Phillips  a  re- 
markable novel  entitled 
"Old  Wives  for  New." 
It  will  call  down  upon 
the  author's  head  a  storm 
of  abuse;  it  will  be  considered  in  bad  taste; 
it  will  be  criticised  as  touching  upon  mat- 
ters best  left  untouched ;  it  will  be  charged 
as  one-sided;  it  will  even  be  denied  alto- 
gether. In  certain  measure  all  these 
charges  are  true.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
traordinary trait  of  the  book  is  not  only 
that  it  is  true,  but  that  every  woman  who 
reads  it  will  recognize  its  truth  in  her 
heart,  though  she  deny  it  to  herself. 

For  the  moment  it  is  the  subject  that  in- 
terests us  more  than  the  story  itself.  Suf- 
flce  it  then  to  say  of  the  novel  that  it  is  a 
modern  story,  that  it  deals  with  the  question 
of  two  peasants  who  marry  and  in  twenty- 
five  years  become  a  king  and  a  queen ;  that 
is  to  say,  two  young  people  of  the  Middle 
West  become  multimillionaire  and  wife  in 
two  decades.  One  moves  forward  keeping 
pace  with  his  changing  fortunes.  The  other 
stays  where  she  was  originally — a  daughter 
of  the  soil.  Then  develops  the  inevitable 
situation  of  an  association  of  two  unsuited 
souls — an  association  which  may  not  be 
broken.  One  feels  regarding  it  as  regard- 
ing Hardy's  greatest  work,  that  the  stoiy 
was  stronger  than  the  author. 

The  book  is  the  story  of  a  man  and 
a  woman,  and  of  those  whose  lives  are 
irrevocably  hound  up  with  theirs.  As  boy 
and  girl  the  two  meet  under  idyllic  con- 
ditions in  the  prologue  and  an  idyllic  union 
is  predicted;  yet  in  the  after  light  thrown 
on  the  prologue  by  the  reading  of  the  book 


the  seeds  of  trouble  have  already  been 
spwn.  The  man  and  the  woman  are  mar- 
ried. The  man,  Murdock,  succeeds  in  busi- 
ness, and  through  his  business  success  ac- 
quires the  finish  and  the  polish  that  so 
clearly  set  off  many  of  our  self-made  men. 
The  woman  meanwhile  lies  abed  morally 
and  physically  in  luxury.  She  deteriorates, 
never  so  far  as  the  seventh  commandment 
is  concerned,  yet  distinctly  so  as  far  as  her 
duties  and  obligations  to  herself,  her  chil- 
dren, and  her  husband  go.  The  man  awak- 
ens to  the  fact  that  his  ideal  has  not  been 
realized  in  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and,  un- 
conscious of  the  forces  working  within 
him,  grows  apart  from  her. 

So  far,  the  book  might  have  been  called 
"Deterioration," but  the  ideal  was  not  dead 
in  Sophy,  whose  uncleanliness,  whose  over- 
eating, whose  shiftless  laziness  had  de- 
stroyed the  man's  love.  Stimulated  by  her 
impending  divorce,  stirred  out  of  her  old 
and  la?,y  life,  awakened  by  the  influence  of 
another  man,  Sophy  at  the  close  of  the 
book  becomes  a  most  attractive  figure — a 
plump,  wholesome,  likable,  normal  wom- 
an. The  keen  insight  and  pitiless  delinea- 
tion of  the  great  artist  marks  Mr,  Phillips's 
work,  for  he  has  made  a  book  that  is 
turgid  with  incident  yet  coherent  and  sim- 
ple; always  interesting  and  intense,  yet 
never  morbid  or  neurotic,  Juliette  Rae- 
burn,  a  type  of  well-bred  business  woman ; 
the  Murdock's  attraaive  daughter  and 
pampered  pup  of  a  son;  Berkeley,  the  gross 
piglike  voluptuary,  yet  a  virile,  likable 
human  animal ;  Blagden,  the  aristocratic 
secretary  of  the  great  man,  who  redeems 
himself  in  redeeming  his  former  employer's 
wife — all  these  are  interesting  characters. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  criticise  Jessie 
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and  Viola,  Tenderloin  belles,  yet  they  are 
true  to  life.  They  represent  a  force  which 
is  ever  working,  and  their  part  of  life  is 
portrayed  without  unctuousness.  The  book 
is  not  immoral,  although  it  may  be  called 
so  by  the  unthinking  and  evil-minded-  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  highly  moral.  In  its 
analysis  of  current  life  it  is  as  great  as 
"  Pendennis,"  but  Mr.  Phillips  had  the 
courage  which  Thackeray  admitted  he 
lacked  in  handling  the  relations  of  Pen 
and  Fanny. 

So  much  for  the  book.  Now  for  the 
problem  that  it  suggests  and  considers — a 
problem  which  the  author  does  not  seem 
conscious  of — that  is,  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  women  for  divorce. 

If  you  will  follow  current  comment  in 
the  press  on  the  divorce  question,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  frequently  the 
blame  is  laid  at  the  man's  door.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  placed  entirely  upon  him. 
That  this  is  unjust  in  spite  of  the  preach- 
ings of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  is  the  im- 
pression left  upon  the  reader  who  puts 
down  this  book.  Disregarding  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  divorce  is  right 
or  wrong,  leaving  that  for  settlement  by 
canon  pronouncers  and  lawmakers,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  a 
woman  may  control  her  own  happiness  in 
married  life  and  be  responsible  for  the  out- 
come of  the  contract  into  which  she  has 
entered.  The  modem  student  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  its  workings  goes  back 
through  the  animal  kingdom,  step  by  step, 
to  analyze  and  determine  the  working  fac- 
tors of  the  human  brain. 

One  note  runs  through  nature:  it  is  the 
female  who  attracts  the  male.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  gayly  bedizened  male  bird,  the 
red-breasted  cock  robin  and  the  gorgeous 
rooster,  the  resplendent  peacock  and  his 
modest  hen,  the  impressive  lion  and  his 
sombcrer  mate,  this  seems  contradictory. 
Yet  all  these  natural  furbelows  and  impress- 
ive eflEects  are  but  nature's  method  of  se- 
lecting the  best  of  the  males  for  the  females 
to  attract.  In  good  old  Biblical  phrase,  a 
man  marries  when  he  covets  a  maid.  Man 
is  more  or  less  of  an  idealist;  woman  is 
more  practical.  A  man  betrothed  will  be 
lost  to  all  save  sense  of  his  love,  but  his 
fiancee  will  always  be  able  to  remember  the 
time  or  the  social  obligation. 

American  women  are  being  criticised  at 


home  and  abroad  because  of  their  alleged 
extravagance,  because  of  their  devotion  to 
dress,  because  of  their  monopolizing  the 
social  life  of  the  day,  because  they  play 
while  their  spouses  work.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  women  are  making  the  most  of 
their  social  opportunities  and  advantages 
— using  the  word  social  in  its  broadest  and 
unrestricted  sense.  Yet  are  they?  In  their 
social  relations  with  their  husbands  are  the 
women  of  America  doing  their  part? 

A  prominent  Englishwoman,  recently 
lecturing  in  New  York,  sneered  at  and 
condemned  the  man's  idea  that  a  woman 
should  be  a  dutiful  wife  and  a  faithful 
mother  and  nothing  more;  that  she  should 
abandon  the  public  arena  and  make  herself 
a  slave  to  her  home  and  household  duties. 
Yet  is  not  this  a  larger  and  better  part  for 
the  woman  to  play?  The  story  of  Mur- 
dock  and  Sophy  is  a  cruel  one,  a  painful 
one,  but  it  is  not  a  plea  for  divorce.  Un- 
derneath it  all  is  the  stern  arraignment 
of  women,  bringing  home  to  them  that  it  is 
for  them  to  elect  whether  their  married 
life  shall  end  in  divorce  or  love. 

Man  loves  an  ideal.  This  he  applies  to 
woman,  and  he  marries  that  woman  who 
most  nearly  approximates  his  ideal.  That 
ideal  he  must  keep  on  its  pedestal,  for  if  it 
falls,  the  whole  home  falls  with  it.  If  it  is 
smirched,  the  home  is  smirched.  Then,  if 
the  man  be  such  as  Murdock  was,  he  will 
look  again  and  elsewhere,  because  every 
man  of  ability  and  ambition — indeed  every 
man — has  his  ideals  and  seeks  them  always. 
It  rests  with  the  wife,  the  mother,  the 
woman  to  so  look  to  it  that  she  keep  herself 
always  on  the  pedestal  where  her  husband 
put  her,  that  she  furnish  him  with  an  ideal 
to  work  for,  that  she  bear  ever  and  always 
in  mind  that  neither  spiritual  nor  phys- 
ical love  is  enough  alone,  nor  that  either, 
or  both  together,  can  burn  without  fuel. 
Women  are  cleverer  than  men  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  other  sex.  Thackeray 
pointed  out  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  the  possibil- 
ity that  any  woman  may  marry  any  man. 
Yet  women  ever  shirk  the  responsibility 
and  place  the  blame  upon  the  men.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Phillips  him- 
self, in  the  joy  of  expressing  his  observa- 
tions and  theories,  in  the  development  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  characters,  in 
working  out  the  story  with  the  finished 
technic  of  an  able,   intelligent,  virile  au- 
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thor,  appreciated  fully  this  great  lesson  of 
his  book.  Murdock  had  an  ideal  which 
Sophy  fulfilled  at  the  start.  She  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  standard  which  she  had  her- 
self set,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  she  never 
knew  that  she  had  failed,  but  forever  placed 
the  blame  on  him.  Sophy  felt  that  her 
married  life  was  a  failure  because  Mur- 
dock was  as  he  was. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  extraordinary 
change  in  woman's  attitude  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years,  and  for  that  matter  the 
man  has  changed  his  attitude  as  well.  Just 
for  a  moment  picture  to  yourself  the 
woman  of  seventy-five  years  ago.  She  was, 
we  will  say,  a  well-bred  woman — a  lady. 
At  thirty-five  or  forty  she  had  perhaps 
three  or  four  children.  She  wore  a  white 
cap;  she  sewed  beautifully.  She  had  little 
or  no  thought  of  what  women  to-day  call 
"  figure,*'  but  which  is  in  reality  the  result 
of  a  mental,  philosophic  change  in  the 
whole  consideration  of  everyday  life. 

This  woman  of  seventy-five  years  ago 
at  forty  years  of  age  was  an  attractive  ma- 
tron, a  nice  old  lady.  It  would  have 
shocked  her  to  be  asked  to  attend  a  dance. 
She  would  have  replied,  as  Sophy  did,  that 
(paraphrasing  the  Bible)  when  she  had 
been  a  child  she  had  followed  childish 
ways,  but  when  she  became  a  woman  she 
set  aside  childish  things.  In  a  single  word 
a  woman,  in  those  days,  was,  not  old  per- 
haps at  forty  but  was  all  that  was  meant 
by  the  words  "  matron  "  and  "  head  of  the 
household." 

Look  at  the  change  in  less  than  three 
generations.  I  have  this  winter  seen  and 
read  of  cotillons  in  New  York  and  in  other 
places  led  by  men  whose  partners  in  many 
cases  were  more  than  sixty  years  old.  I 
remember  one  case  where  the  cotillon  was 
led  from  both  ends  to  save  time.  At  one 
end  was  a  young  debutante;  at  the  other* 
was  her  own  grandmother.  And — mark 
the  real  essence  of  the  situation — the  grand- 
mother had  a  figure,  a  carriage  that  varied 
but  little  from  that  of  her  nineteen-year-old 
granddaughter. 

Sophy  was  lazy  and  she  deteriorated  from 
year  to  year  because  of  a  helpless,  half- 
understood  jealousy  of  her  husband's  fresh- 
ness and  perennial  youthfulness.  But  in 
reality  her  sense  of  the  impropriety  in  a 
woman  of  her  age  wearing  pretty  under- 
clothes and  constantly  studying  her  figure 


and  personal  appearance  was  based  on 
what  I  have  just  written.  To  her  it  was 
almost  sacrilegious,  certainly  it  was  un- 
seemly and  unwomanly,  for  her  to  go  dan- 
cing about  to  parties  and  dinners  and  thea- 
ters when  in  her  own  phrase  she  was  "  old 
enough  to  know  better."  Indeed,  she 
seemed,  in  doing  this,  to  be  in  some  way 
competing  with  the  demi-monde. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  bring  out  is 
that  this  situation — this  modem,  constantly 
increasing  sense  all  over  the  civilized  world 
that  it  is  better  to  live  long  and  well  in  this 
world  than  to  grow  ill  and  dowdy  in  pre- 
paring for  the  next — is  a  very  vital  note  of 
this  day.  Some  one  who  knew  a  great  deal 
said  to  me  once  that  if  one  tenth  of  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Era  in  preparing  hu- 
man souls  for  the  next  world  had  been 
spent  in  preparing  human  bodies  for  this 
world,  we  should  not  only  now  be  living 
happily  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
but  we  should  go  on  to  the  next  life  better 
fitted  morally  and  mentally  for  what  is  to 
come  to  us  hereafter.  It  is  not  a  sacrile- 
gious thought.  It  is  the  religion  of  health 
— mental  and  physical.  It  is  the  statement 
that  a  fine,  true,  healthy  soul  cannot  and 
never  could  live  in  a  dirty,  unhealthy  body. 

In  reality  there  is  no  more  reason  why 
a  woman  at  sixty-five  should  not  go  to  a 
dance  on  Saturday  and  to  church  on  Sun- 
day than  there  is  that  a  girl  of  sixteen 
should  not  do  so.  Our  ideas  to-day  forbid 
us  to  think  that  God  can  approve  of  an  un- 
washed body,  yet  in  the  early  middle  ages 
the  really  religious  people  never  washed  at 
all!  Different  times,  different  customs. 
The  twentieth  century  opens  with  a  new 
idea  of  youth  and  the  length  of  an  effective 
life  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  And  in  so 
far  as  this  book  goes  Sophy  represents  the 
passing,  and  her  husband  represents  the 
coming,  religious  ideals. 

Naturally  when  these  two  are  bound 
together  in  matrimony  the  dangers  and  pit- 
falls are  constantly  appearing  in  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day  and  night. 

Entirely  aside  from  this,  every  marriage 
contains  the  seeds  of  trouble  just  as  fully 
as  it  contains  the  possibilities  of  great  peace 
and  happiness.  Happiness,  after  all,  is  a 
state  of  mind  and  not  of  physical  surround- 
ings. Diogenes  was  as  happy  in  his  tub— 
and  his  conceit — as  Alexander  was  in  his 
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palace  and  in  his  power;  happier,  perhaps, 
for  he  felt  satisfied,  while  Alexander  longed 
for  more.  Happiness  may  be  possessed  by 
a  woman  if  she  will  let  herself  be  happy, 
or  even  make  herself  be  happy.  One  of 
the  penalties  of  married  life  is  the  discovery, 
not  that  one's  god  has  clay  feet — whether 
that  god  be  a  man  or  a  woman — but  that 
man  is  made  of  clay;  yet,  if  viewed  right, 
it  is  better  to  live  with  and  enjoy  a  mortal 
than  a  god. 

Sophy  and  her  sisters — and  their  name 
is  legion — bemoan  the  loss  of  the  love  of 
their  husbands,  wail  over  and  rail  against 
the  gradual  separation,  yet  do  nothing  to 
save  the  day  for  themselves.  Before  dis- 
missing Mr.  Phillips's  book,  before  dis- 
missing it  as  an  interesting  novel,  it  is  well 
to  consider  it  as  a  truthful  picture  of  cur- 
rent affairs,  of  present-day  life,  and  to  con- 
sider what  it,  in  common  with  life  itself, 
has  to  teach.  If  oi\e  approaches  the  book 
in  this  spirit,  if  one  views  marital  relations 
in  this  light  of  inquiry,  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  conclusion  will  be  that  the  woman 
decides  the  outcome  of  marriage? 

Risking  indignant  denials  and  severe 
criticism,  the  writer  ventures  to  suggest 
that  Murdock  was  faithful  to  Sophy  even 
when  he  left  her,  and  that  many  a  man  is 
fundamentally  faithful  to  the  wife  whom 
he  leaves.  This  is  not  so  paradoxical  as 
it  seems.  The  boy  Murdock,  the  "  young 
corn  and  wine  god  "  of  the  prologue,  loved 
his  ideal,  and   believed    that   Sophy  fitted 


that  ideal.  So  long  as  she  let  him,  he  was 
faithful  to  the  ideal.  Had  she  done  her 
part,  her  share  in  carrying  out  the  marriage 
contract,  she  would  always  have  approxi- 
mated that  ideal;  but  she  failed  to  do  her 
part.  He  remained  loyal  to  the  ideal,  and 
when  he  found  it  personified  anew  in  Juli- 
ette Raeburn  his  loyalty  carried  him  to  her 
side.  Yet  this  was  not  without  struggle: 
even  at  the  last,  when  Sophy,  through  un- 
tidiness, unhygienic  life,  and  ever-neglected 
person,  was  driving  him  forth,  he  was 
ready  to  remain  true  to  her.  Had  she 
risen  to  the  emergency  she  could  have  held 
him.  This  point  is  brought  out  strongly 
by  a  discussion  between  her  doctor  and 
Sophy.  The  advice  of  Dr.  Schulz  is  start- 
ling in  its  truthfulness,  both  as  advice  and 
as  a  picture.  That  one  passage  alone  would 
make  the  book  worth  while  and  would 
warrant  its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  married  woman.  As  a  picture  of  a 
frank,  fearless  physician  it  goes  far  to  neu- 
tralize the  unnecessary  severity  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  strictures  upon  fee-hunting  sur- 
geons at  the  time  of  the  railroad  wreck — 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  portions  of  the 
book. 

Mr.  Phillips's  latest  work  will  provoke 
discussion,  but  it  will  have  played  the  part 
its  literary  merit  warrants  if  it  makes  some 
American  women  sit  up  and  ask  themselves 
if  they  are  growing  Sophy-like,  if  they  are 
facing  the  responsibility  for  divorce  or  de- 
votion. 
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By   FREDERICK  TRUESDELL 

I'^HE  Stars  that  fall  across  the  night 
And  seem  to  go  right  out, 
Are  souls  that  never  see  the  light, 
And  never  know  a  doubt. 

And  those  that  strike  the  waiting  Earth 
And  bury  them  within. 
Are  souls  companioned  from  their  birth. 
For  they  a  haven  win. 

But  stars  that  fall,  and  never  touch 
On  any  world  at  all. 
They  are  the  souls  to  pity  much, 
Which  fall— and  fall— and  fall. 
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By  anna  McCLURE  SHOLL 


IISS  AGATHA  DELA- 
FIELD  climbed  the  dark 
stairs  of  the  tenement  con- 
scious of  more  than  ordi- 
nary self-denial.  She  had 
given  up  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  a  visiting  celeb- 
rity that  she  might  make  her  weekly  visit 
to  Mrs.  Anna  Murphy,  widow  of  the  late 
John  Murphy,  bricklayer,  and  mother  of 
six  children,  of  whose  destinies  Miss  Dela- 
field  felt  herself  supreme  director.  Of 
their  complete  acceptance  of  her  in  this 
character  she  was  sure,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps  of  the  eldest,  Katy,  who  was  com- 
plicating her  patron's  plans  and  her  own 
existence  by  her  unintelligent  and  unreason- 
able love  for  a  young  man,  Michael  Kelly. 
Miss  Delafield  had  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Michael,  but  on  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy's description  of  him  as  "  a  bit  wild, 
though  a  kind  lad,"  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  Katy  must  be  withdrawn  from 
his  influence.  Her  own  plans  for  Katy 
included  a  long  training  in  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  and  the  placing  her  at 
service  in  some  Christian  home  where  "  fol- 
lowers," if  allowed  at  all,  would  be  super- 
vised by  a  discriminating  mistress. 

The  cold,  sour  smell  of  the  halls  seemed 
to  thicken  with  each  story.  Miss  Delafield 
was  well  acquainted  with  this  effluvia  of 
poverty,  and  always  sprinkled  her  furs  with 
violet  extract  before  starting  for  the  East 
Side.  She  had  heard  that  perfumes  made 
good  disinfectants.  Her  skirts  were  very 
short,  because  of  the  germ-laden  floors  and 
stairs.  For  the  rest  she  was  richly  dressed, 
as  became  the  owner  of  great  wealth,  right- 
eously used. 

Arriving  on  the  top  floor  she  tapped  at 


a  door  and  opened  it  without  waiting  for 
a  reply.  The  flat  was  the  usual  three-roran 
affair,  of  which  the  outer  room  only  had 
direct  light  and  air.  It  was  almost  filled 
with  a  "  gold- and- white  "  iron  bedstead,  an 
extravagance  of  the  late  head  of  the  house. 
A  high  chest  of  drawers  bore  some  stuffed 
canaries  under  a  glass  case,  purchased  at  a 
Grand  Street  auction,  and  an  eyesore  to 
Miss  Delafield,  who  mourned  over  the 
uselessness  of  the  treasure,  as  she  mourned 
over  the  stiffly  starched  Nottingham  lace 
curtains  excluding  the  precious  light  and 
air,  and  the  highly  colored  religious  pic- 
tures tipped  at  a  break-neck  angle  from  the 
wall.  The  mantelshelf  bare  vases  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  boxes  of  shell  work.  A 
crayon  portrait  of  John  Murphy,  with  a 
fixed  and  awful  stare,  hung  over  the 
mantel. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  at  the  stove  in  the 
middle  room,  her  youngest  at  her  feet, 
sucking,  with  every  appearance  of  satisfac- 
tion, a  piece  of  bacon.  A  small  boy  stood 
at  the  sink,  trying  to  arrest  some  fleeing 
water  bugs  with  a  stream  of  water.  Katy 
sat  near  the  stove,  holding  one  of  her  little 
sisters  in  her  lap.  She  was  a  slender  girl 
of  nineteen,  with  a  pale,  pretty  face,  now 
tear-stained.  A  kind  of  delicate  refinement 
was  about  her,  as  if  somewhere  in  the  dim 
past  an  obscure  progenitor  had  had  dreams 
of  a  world  beyond  his  cabbage  patch.  ' 

Mrs.  Murphy  came  forward  and  passed 
her  apron  over  one  of  the  chairs.  She  was 
a  thin,  bright-eyed  little  woman  with  a 
motherly,  alert  air.  Her  maimer  toward 
Miss  Delafield  had  a  certain  timidity,  as  if 
she  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  that  lady's 
tremendous  grasp  on  theory. 

"  I'm  always  cookin',"  she  said,  with  an 
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apologetic  smile.  "  Growing  boys,  like  my 
Johnny  here,  do  eat  you  out  of  house  and 
home." 

"  If  you  don't  mind  my  mentioning  it, 
Mrs.  Murphy,"  Miss  Delafield  said,  un- 
fastening her  furs,  "  the  air  is  thoroughly 
exhausted  in  this  room." 

]*  Ma'am?" 

"  The  air  is  very  bad." 

"  Go  open  a  window,  Johnny  dear,  for 
mother." 

"You  should  have  them  open  all  the 
time  in  these  close  quarters,"  Miss  Dela- 
field said,  with  a  sigh.  She  had  said  the 
same  thing  so  many  times ! 

"Yes'm,  but  it's  cold  weather,  and 
baby's  on  the  floor " 

"  You  could  accustom  him  to  it.  If  you 
took  cold  baths  in  the  morning " 

Mrs.  Murphy  looked  bewildered. 

**  I  try  to  keep  their  skins  clean,"  she  fal- 
tered, "  but  Charlie  he  has  to  get  up  at  five- 
thirty,  and  Mary  she " 

Miss  Delafield  dropped  the  subject,  and 
went  on  to  the  one  of  uppermost  interest 
to  her. 

"  Why  are  you  home  at  this  time  of  the 
day,  Katy?" 

The  corners  of  the  girl's  mouth  drooped. 

"  I've  lost  me  job." 

The  visiting  lady  looked  faintly  satisfied. 

"  What  was  the  trouble  ?  " 

"  A  strike  somewheres  out  in  Oklahoma. 
The  boss  said  it  hurt  the  trade,  and  he  let 
forty  of  us  go." 

"  Well,  I  hope  a  few  more  of  these  un- 
certainties will  show  you,  my  dear,  how 
much  preferable  a  good  home  would  be 
with  regular  hours,  regular  food.  Christian 
influences." 

**  Yes'm,"  Katy  said,  meekly.  Her  spirit 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  She  had  heard  a  dread- 
ful thing  concerning  Michael.  This  major 
sorrow  dwarfed  all  others. 

"  Don't  cry.  I  am  going  to  get  you  a 
position  as  housemaid." 

"  I  wasn't  crying  because  of  me  job." 
The  girl  answered  half  under  her  breath. 

"  What  then  ?  "  Miss  Delafield  asked,  a 
note  of  anxiety  in  her  voice. 

Tears  filled  Katy's  blue  eyes.  Mrs. 
Murphy  cast  a  solicitous  motherly  glance 
at  her  eldest,  and  beckoned  Miss  Delafield 
into  the  next  room. 

**  She  and  Michael  had  a  quarrel  last 
week,  'cause  he  wouldn't  promise  her  to 


quit  his  wild  ways,  and  get  on  a  job  with 
his  uncle  who  keeps  a  grocery  on  Chrystie 
Street.  And  this  week  she  got  it  straight 
that  he'd  taken  up  with  another  girl,  a  red- 
faced  chit  no  candle  to  my  Katy,  who,  if 
she's  me  own,  looks  like  a  real  lady  and 
acts  like  it,  and  good  to  her  mother " 

A  corner  of  the  apron  went  to  Mrs. 
Murphy's  eyes. 

"You  spoil  her,  Mrs.  Murphy.  You 
remember  the  day  when  you  spent  the 
money  I  gave  you  for  fresh  eggs  on  pink 
side  combs  that  Katy  wanted  for  a  dance." 

"  'Twas  the  Glad  Sons  of  Killarney's 
ball — ^her  father's  own  lodge." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  I'm  glad  she's 
quarreled  with  Michael.  I'll  take  her 
away  soon  from  all  these  influences." 

Mrs.  Murphy  looked  sheepish. 

"  He  come  back  last  night,  but  Katy 
wouldn't  see  him.  *  Don't  let  him  in, 
mother,'  she  says,  *  for  he's  after  breakin' 
me  heart.' 

"  Well,  I  gave  him  her  message  and  he 
went  off  with  never  a  word ;  and  then  Katy 
runs  after  him,  callin'  *  Michael ' ;  but  he 
never  turns  his  head,  the  bad  fellow,  and 
she  comes  back  and  cries  all  night.  She 
says  she's  lost  him  for  good  and  all " 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  Now  let  me  think 
a  moment  what's  to  be  done." 

Miss  Delafield  had  a  theory  that  you 
could  close  the  gates  on  almost  all  experi- 
ences, your  own  and  other  peoples,  by  de- 
claring them  finished.  Since  Katy  was  not 
strong-minded  enough  to  write  finis  on  her 
love  story,  she  would  do  it  for  her. 

Mrs.  Murphy  awaited  the  result  of  her 
pondering  with  some  anxiety.  She  re- 
garded Miss  Delafield  as  a  kind  but  capri- 
cious deity,  whose  laws  of  life  were  drawn 
from  strange,  remote  sources,  not  always  in- 
telligible to  a  mind  occupied  wholly  with 
the  struggle  of  existence. 

Miss  Delafield  emerged  from  her  trance 
with  the  relief  of  full  decision  shining 
through  her  eyeglasses. 

"  Send  Katy  in  here  to  me,  and  close  the 
door  for  a  moment." 

Mrs.  Murphy  went  reluctantly.  What 
could  the  lady  be  saying  to  Katy  that  her 
own  mother  shouldn't  hear  ?  This  was  one 
of  the  moments  when  the  patron's  gift  of 
three  dollars  a  week  seemed  paid  for  too 
heavily. 
"  Katy,   me  girl,"   she  whispered,   "  go 
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into  Miss  Delafield  and  close  the  door  be- 
hind you.  She  wants  to  talk  to  you  pri- 
vate." 

The  girl  looked  up  piteously. 

"  She'll  speak  of  Michael,  and  I  can't 
bear  it." 

"  Go,  dearie.  Think  what  she's  done 
for  us." 

Katy  rose  slowly  and  went  into  the  front 
room.  Miss  Delafield  had  drawn  a  chair 
close  to  her  own,  and  she  motioned  Katy  to 
take  it. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  seriously, 
my  dear,  about  a  crucial  question." 

Katy  did  not  know  what  "  crucial " 
meant,  but  the  word  had  an  uncomfortable 
sound.  She  seated  herself  and  allowed 
Miss  Delafield  to  take  her  hand,  though 
with  a  sense  of  repugnance  that  she  dare 
not  show.  Miss  Delafield's  hands  were 
always  cold  and  moist. 

"  My  dear,  I  want  to  tell  you  first  of 
all  that  the  emotions  and  feelings  of  nine- 
teen are  not  to  be  trusted.  You've  never 
read  much,  but  the  greatest  authors  testify 
that  at  nineteen  the  heart  is  a  foolish  guide. 
You  cannot  really  care  for  Michael.  You 
only  think  you  do." 

"  But  I  do  care  for  him,"  Katy  said,  with 
a  little  shake  of  her  dark  head.  The  color 
came  softly  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  long 
black  lashes  rested  on  them  an  instant. 

"How  do  you  know?  Have  you  ever 
analyzed  your  emotions?  " 

"  You  mean  picked  *em  to  pieces, 
ma'am?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  We  don't  have  time  for  that  down 
here,"  Katy  answered,  tapping  her  foot 
nervously  on  the  floor. 

"  It  would  be  good  if  you  thought  more 
instead  of  going  through  life  blindly. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  give  up  Michael." 

"  He's  given  me  up.  I  guess  I  don't 
have  to  do  nothin'  more,"  the  girl  an- 
swered, bitterly. 

"  But  you'd  take  him  back." 

"  Sure  I  would !  He's  been  me  steady 
over  a  year." 

Miss  Delafield  groaned. 

"Why,  it's  dreadful  to  think  of  a  girl 
of  your  age  having  a — a — steady,  as  you 
call  him.  You  should  say  *  one  of  my  men 
friends,'  by  the  way ;  *  steady '  is  so  vulgar, 
Katy." 

"  I  haven't  got  any  men  friends,  Miss 


Delafield.     There  never  was  anyone  but 
Michael." 

"  But  your  own  mother  says  he's  wild." 

"  Well,  he  plays  the  races  sometimes, 
and  once  in  a  long  while  he  will  drink, 
Miss  Delafield ;  and  he  doesn't  stick  steady 
to  his  jobs.  He  says  he  gets  all  dried  up 
like,  when  he  stays  on  his  job  too  long." 

"  And  yet,  knowing  sJl  these  things 
about  him,  you  still  care,"  Miss  Delafield 
said,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Sure." 

The  little  stubborn  monosyllable  became 
a  rock  in  the  way,  threatening  to  block  fur- 
ther progress. 

"How  can  you  care  when  he  does  all 
these  dreadful  things?" 

Katy  looked  bewildered. 

"Why,  he's  Michael,"  she  said, at  length. 

"Such  a  reason!"  Miss  Delafield 
groaned.  "  Why,  Katy,  that's  no  reason. 
You  should  care  for  a  man  because  he  has 
a  fine  character  and  is  sober  and  industri- 
ous. That's  the  kind  of  a  man  I  want  you 
to  marry  some  day,  after  you've  been  well 
trained  in  housework.  I  am  going  to  get 
you  a  place  this  week." 

Katy's  shoulders  drooped.  The  deep 
look  of  gratitude  which  Miss  Delafield 
loved  to  see  in  the  eyes  of  her  beneficiaries 
was  entirely  absent. 

"  Michael's  a  grand  man,"  she  said,  per- 
versely. "  He's  that  kind  to  the  children. 
He  plays  horse  with  Johnny,  and  once  he 
took  him  uptown  to  a  show — z,  real  swell 
show — that  was  when  he'd  been  workin'." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Katy,  I  am  going  to 
find  out  once  for  all  the  truth  about 
Michael.  Where  did  he  Ijavc  his  last  po- 
sition ?  " 

Katy  longed  to  tell  a  lie,  but  she  had 
been  brought  up  to  tell  the  truth,  and  even 
for  Michael  she  could  not  send  Miss  Dela- 
field on  a  wild-goose-chase, 

"  He  worked  in  a  hardware  store  on 
Grand  Street,"  she  said,  sullenly. 

"The  address?" 

Katy  gave  it.  The  color  had  left  her 
face  again.  She  looked  pale  and  unhappy. 
Her  big  gray  eyes  were  fixed  wistfully  on 
Miss  Delafield. 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  ask  *em  things  about 
Michael?" 

"  Yes,  Katy,  for  your  own  good.  I'll  be 
back  in  half  an  hour." 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  with  the  dig- 
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nity  of  destiny  itself.  Mrs.  Murphy,  ven- 
turing in,  found  Katy  seated  on  the  state 
bed  weeping.  After  repeated  questioning 
the  girl  sobbed  out  Miss  Delafield's  right- 
eous errand.  Her  mother  listened  in  mis- 
erable silence.  She  wanted  Katy  to  have 
her  man,  yet  she  thought  of  the  children 
and  of  the  three  dollars  a  week  they  could 
ill  spare,  least  of  all  now  that  Katy  had 
lost  her  job. 

"  She's — she's  an  old  maid !  "  the  girl 
sobbed. 

"Hus-s-s-h!"  her  mother  said,  sooth- 
ingly. 

"  She  is.  Sh^s  forty  if  she's  a  day. 
What's  she  know  of  men ;  what's  she  know 
of  wantin'  your  own  man — him  and  no- 
body else?  I  bet — I  bet  she  never  had  a 
steady,"  she  added. 

''  Katy,  dear,  don't  talk  like  that.  Sure, 
she's  been  kind  to  us.  We'd  had  niver  a 
taste  of  mate,  but  for  her." 

*^  She  wants  me  to  give  up  Michael  and 
go  'way  uptown  'way  from  youse  all." 

Her  sobs  broke  out  afresh.  The  younger 
children,  seeing  her  grief,  began  a  sympa- 
thetic wail  of  their  own,  and  for  a  while 
the  flat  was  turned  into  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing. The  baby  choking  on  the  bacon 
proved  a  sudden  diversion.  Mrs.  Murphy 
spoke  up,  briskly. 

"  Be  sensible,  Katy,  do.  Sure  you  sent 
your  lad  away  of  your  own  will  last 
night" 

"  I  was  cruel  to  believe  what  that  long- 
tongued  Mame  Flanagan  said.  She  always 
hated  Michael  anyway,  because  he  wouldn't 
take  her  to  the  Golden  Key  ball  when  he 
was  keepin'  company  with  me.  She  had 
bought  the  ticket,  too — admit  gent  and 
lady  and  check  your  hat." 

A  smile  dimpled  over  Katy's  face  at  the 
recollection.  She  went  off  into  a  day- 
dream through  which  Michael  moved  in 
the  iridescent  light  of  heroship.  He  was  so 
big  and  handsome,  and  he  could  lick  any 
man  in  the  ward.  His  eyes  were  as  blue  as 
the  sky,  and  his  smile  coaxing.  Well,  you 
just  had  to  look  away  when  he  smiled,  be- 
cause you  might  kiss  him  without  being 
asked. 

Into  the  midst  of  these  tender  fantasies 
Miss  Delafield  walked  rudely,  the  light  of 
a  great  confirmation  on  her  brow.        * 

"  My  fe&rs  were  fully  justified  by  Mr. 
Kelly's  late  employers,"  she  said,  calmly. 


"  Now,  Katy,  are  you  going  to  see  him 
again,  or  are  you  going  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
quiet,  sensible,  noble  girl  under  my  tute- 
lage?" 

Katy  was  silent. 

*'  I  am  waiting  for  your  answer,  my 
dear." 

"  I'm  not  going  back  on  Michael.  What 
do  they  know  of  him  at  that  store?  His 
nature  wasn't  made  for  hardware." 

"  You  won't  promise  me  to  give  him 
up?" 

"  No'm." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  withdraw  my  sup- 
port from  the  family.  I  can't  do  anything 
for  this  family  when  one  member  of  it  is 
so  unworthy." 

Katy  looked  apprehensive. 

"You  mean  the  three  dollars.  Miss 
Delafield  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  everything  else — fresh  eggs, 
baby  clothes.  I  am  paying  that  price  for 
your  soul,  Katy." 

"  You  mean,  if  I  see  Michael,  you  won't 
do  nothin'  for  mother  ?  " 

"  Just  that." 

"  Not  till  I  get  a  job,  Miss  Delafield?  " 
she  said,  a  pleading  note  in  her  voice.  She 
remembered  how  hungry  the  children  had 
been  before  the  arrival  of  this  patron. 

"  No,  you  must  give  Michael  up  from 
this  hour;  put  him  out  of  your  very 
thoughts.    Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

Katy  sat  a  long  time  silent,  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  in  her  lap..  Tears  were 
flooding  again  her  big  gray  eyes.  As  so 
often  happens  in  this  life,  a  trifle  turned  the 
scale  of  her  rebellious  thoughts.  The  baby 
in  the  next  room  broke  into  fretful  crying. 

"  I'll  give  him — up!  "  she  said,  swallow- 
ing a  lump  in  her  throat. 

"That's  a  good  child."  She  patted 
Katy's  cheek  approvingly.  "  Now  I'll  get 
you  a  position  as  housemaid  soon;  perhaps 
in  my  own  household.  My  corps  of  serv- 
ants is  full  at  present,  but  the  housekeeper 
may  be  able  to  make  room  for  you.  You'd 
have  no  objections,  of  course,  to  wearing 
a  cap.  Oh,  I  mustn't  forget  to  give  you 
this  week's  money." 

She  took  out  three  one-dollar  bills  and 
dropped  them  in  Katy's  lap  with  the  air  of 
a  fairy  godmother.  Then  she  patted  her 
cheek  again. 

"  My  good  little  girl." 

Mrs.  Murphy,  coming  in  some  moments 
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later,  found  Katy  on  the  floor,  her  face 
buried  in  the  bedclothes.  As  she  picked 
up  the  scattered  bills  she  questioned  her 
daughter.  But  Katy  only  said  that  she 
would  probably  go  to  work  next  week  in 
some  place  of  Miss  Delaiield's  choosing. 

At  ten  that  evening  the  Murphy  family 
were  all  asleep  except  Katy,  who  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  gold-and-white  bed,  too  dispir- 
ited to  undress  and  crawl  in  beside  her  two 
sisters.  From  the  next  room  came  the 
sound  of  her  mother's  deep  breathing.  A 
candle  burned  on  the  chest  of  drawers  be- 
side the  case  of  stuffed  birds,  but  its  light 
was  half  put  out  by  the  flooding  silver  ra- 
diance of  a  high-soaring  moon,  which  had 
just  appeared  over  the  warehouse  at  the 
back  of  the  tenement.  Michael  had  always 
said  such  lovely  things  about  the  moon  on 
summer  nights  on  the  recreation  pier. 
Katy  shivered  and  put  up  numb  fingers  to 
unfasten  her  collar.  Best  to  go  to  bed  and 
forget  everything  in  sleep  if  she  could ! 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  light  tap  at 
the  door.  Mrs.  CNeilFs  tap,  as  Katy 
knew.  Lizzie  O'Neill  lived  in  the  flat 
across  the  hall,  and  mothered  the  tenement, 
having  lost  her  own  children.  Katy  was 
very  fond  of  her. 

"  Come  in,  Liz,"  she  said.  Then  as  the 
door  slowly  opened :  "  They  Ve  all  turned  in 
but  me." 

Mrs.  O'Neill  nodded,  comprehendingly, 
and  spoke  in  low  tones. 

"  I've  brought  you'  in  a  Charlotte.  Jim 
brought  three  home  at  noon,  and  I  saved 
one  for  you." 

In  the  middle  of  a  highly  decorated  plate 
was  the  round  tower  of  sweetness,  the  pale- 
whipped  cream  nearly  overflowing  the 
bright  yellow  cake.  Mrs.  O'Neill  had 
thoughtfully  added  a  spoon. 

"  My,  but  that  looks  good,  Liz !  " 

"  Eat  It  right  up." 

Katy  glanced  toward  the  darkness  from 
which  came-  her  mother's  gentle  snoring. 
Mrs.  O'Neill  interposed. 

"  Now  don't  you  be  thinking  how  much 
Mom  would  like  it — guess  if  she  was  awake 
she'd  make  you  eat  it." 

Katy  laughed  and  sank  the  spoon  in 
the  delicious  creaminess.  Mrs.  O'Neill 
watched  her  with  affectionate  solicitous 
eyes,  talking  gossip  the  while — ^the  virtues 
of  the  new  landlord,  and  how  he  wasn't 


going  to  raise  the  rent  on  old  Mrs.  Ridge 
— or  nobody  over  eighty! 

After  a  while,  when  Katy  had  eaten  the 
last  crumb,  Mrs.  O'Neill  leaned  over  and 
put  her  hand  gently  on  the  girl's  arm. 

"  I  heard  you  crying  to-day,  Katy,  and 
it  made  me  own  heart  sore.  Can  I  do  any- 
thing?" 

She  felt  the  slender  form  quiver.  Katy's 
lips  grew  tremulous. 

"  No,  Liz — ^you  can't." 

"  Is  it  about  Michael,  dearie?  " 

Katy  could  only  nod  now. 

"  I  heard  him  on  the  landing  last  night," 
Mrs.  O'Neill  said,  musingly.  "I  heard 
him  go  away  quick." 

Katy's  tears  overflowed. 

"  It's  somethin'  worse  than  that  I'm 
cryin'  for,"  she  sobbed.  "  Miss — Miss — 
Delafield." 

"Oh,  herr'  said  Mrs.  O'Neill  a  trifle 
sharply. 

"  Yes,  she — she — made — me " 

Between  sobs  the  story  came  out.  Mrs. 
O'Neill  listened  in  sympathetic  silence; 
various  emotions  reflected  in  her  broad, 
honest  face.  She  squeezed  Katy's  hand  at 
frequent  intervals. 

"  You  poor  girl !  Well,  she  did  put  it 
up  to  you!  Never  you  mind.  Maybe 
Michael " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  see  him.  I  must  keep  my 
promise " 

"  Sure,  so  long  as  it  all  goes  just  that 
way." 

She  put  a  motherly  arm  about  Katy  and 
soothed  her. 

"  Don't  you  worry.  It'll  all  come  right. 
You  did  what  you  thought  best  for  your 
mother  and  the  childer." 

Katy  accepted  the  offering  of  comfort 
and  kissed  her  friend's  cheek  though  her 
heart  was  heavy.  Mrs.  O'Neill  seemed  in 
a  hurry  to  be  gone  now  that  the  tale  was 
told. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  drop  off  to 
sleep?" 

"  Oh,  sure,  I  always  sleep,"  Katy  said. 
Even  sorrow  could  have  no  dominion  over 
that  great  privilege  of  her  youth. 

"  Well,  sit  at  the  window  and  watch  the 
moon  a  bit.    It's  a  grand  night." 

She  left  the  room  with  a  casual  air  which 
dropped  from  her  the  moment  she  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  She  hurried  across  the 
passage  into  her  own  flat.     Her  husband 
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was  dozing  on  the  settee,  preparatory  to  his 
going  out  at  twelve  on  night  turn.  From 
the  stove  came  a  savory  odor^  of  Irish  stew 
and  freshly  made  coffee. 

"  Jim,  Jim,"  she  said,  softly. 
Her    husband    opened    his    eyes    ai\d 
yawned. 

"Time  up?" 

"  No.  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me.  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  find  Mi- 
chael Kelly,  Katy's  Michael,  and  tell  him  I 
have  a  stew  thatll  make  him  sit  up  and 
take  notice — a  stew  with  dumplin's  in." 

Her  husband  half  asleep  regarded  her  in 
astonishment. 

"What  you  be  after  wantin'  Michael 
for?" 

"  IVe  got  somethin'  to  say  to  the  lad,  and 
I  want  to  feed  him  first." 
"'Longof  Katy?" 

"Yes,  long  of  Katy.  If  Michael's  a 
man's  heart  in  his  breast  'stead  of  a  boy's, 
he  won't  shirk  now." 

She  told  her  story  of  the  Visiting  Lady. 
Jim,  who  had  lit  his  pipe,  listened,  and 
pufiFed  in  silence.  When  she  had  finished, 
he  said : 

"  Married,  is  she?" 
"  No." 

" ^thought  as  much." 

"  Now,  go  and  fetch  Michael,"  she  said, 
impulsively. 

Her  husband  grinned. 
"  You  do  beat,  the  Dutch,  Liz.    Where 
shall  I  look  for  the  lad?" 

Mrs,  O'Neill  named  over  several  places. 
"  Now,  you  bring  him,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  wifely  authority. 

Jim  slouched  out,  grumbling  mildly. 
The  smell  of  stew  and  coffee  was  sweet  to 
his  nostrils,  and  to  be  sent  out  into  the  cold 
night  to  hunt  a  young  man  somewhere  be- 
tween Chatham  Square  and  the  East  River 
was  exasperating.  He  thought,  too,  of  the 
possibility  of  Michael's  declining  the  invi- 
tation. And  he  could  not  bring  six-foot- 
three  of  an  Irish  lad  out  of  the  streets  like 
a  small  boy. 

But  his  luck  was  with  him.  At  the  first 
saloon  corner  he  spied  Michael,  lounging 
alone,  white  and  sullen  of  demeanor.  Last 
night  he  had  tried  to  drown  his  sorrows  in 
drink,  but  this  proving  futile,  he  had  gone 
his  brooding  way  through  long  hours  of 
miserable  street  wandering.  Only  one 
thing  seemed  worse  than  this  perigrination 


— going  home  to  his  attic.  Katy's  voice 
and  face  would  haunt  him  there,  with  all 
the  poignant  lure  of  a  lost  sweetheart. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  O'Neill  was  spreading 
her  board  temptingly.  Because  she  had  no 
children  now  her  little  flat  was  spotless, 
and  her  heart  sometimes  ached  over  the 
still  order  and  what  it  symbolized.  But 
to-night  she  was  glad  that  the  silver-plated 
coffeepot  shone  and  that  the  china  glistened 
in  the  lamplight.  She  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed it  to  herself,  but  she  was  working 
that  night  for  something  more  than  a  lov- 
er's reconciliation.  The  mother  in  her 
yearned  to  awaken  the  manliness  that  she 
believed  was  dormant  in  Michael's  stormy 
nature. 

Her  fear  that  Jim  would  fail  to  find  him 
was  soon  set  at  rest  by  the  sound*  of  their 
footsteps  on  the  stairs.  Michael  came  in 
behind  her  husband  sheepishly.  He  looked 
cold  and  miserable,  but  at  the  smell  of  the 
stew  his  face  brightened. 

"I  just  dropped  in — "  he  said,  casually. 
"  Me  and  Jim  have  somethin'  to  talk  over 
— politics." 

"  Sure,  Michael !  you're  more  than  wel- 
come.   Take  a  chair  while  I  dish  up." 

She  bustled  around,  while  the  diplomatic 
Jim  talked  wisely  and  well  of  ward  poli- 
tics. Michael  listened  and  nodded.  The 
warmth  and  the^friendly  atmosphere  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  only  two 
doors  removed  from  Katy's  blessed  pres- 
ence, were  driving  out  the  evil  spirits  and 
melting  his  heart  in  spite  of  himself.  When 
they  drew  up  to  the  table  and  Mrs.  O'Neill 
filled  his  plate  with  stew  and  fried  mush 
and  handed  him  a  cup  of  coffee  with  real 
cream  in  it,  he  was  ready  to  get  down  on 
his  knees  and  ask  anybody's  forgiveness — 
anybody  who  happened  to  be  handy — for 
being  the  damnedest  fool  and  idiot  in  the 
ward — a  good-for-nothing,  dirty  loafer,  not 
fit  to  tie  Katy's  shoe — the  dirling! 

He  ate  and  drank  ravenously,  for  he  had 
not  thought  of  food  all  day,  and  as  his 
physical  balance  was  restored  his  contrition 
deepened.  Jim  watched  him  with  an  in- 
ward grin  and  thought  that  Lizzie's  task 
would  be  easy. 

After  a  while  the  host  rose  and  said  it 
was  time  for  him  to  fade  away,  but  Mi- 
chael must  stay  and  have  another  cup  of 
coffee.    Well!     Michael  would. 
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Alone  with  Mrs.  O'Neill,  Michael 
breathed  more  freely.  The  emotions  he 
felt  were  more  for  a  woman's  comprehen- 
sion than  a  man's.  His  hostess's  kind 
searching  eyes  seemed  looking  for  some- 
thing in  him  that  reached  far  beyond  the 
present  moment,  but  she  made  no  sign, 
waiting  by  the  law  of  her  femininity  for 
the  man  to  give  her  the  opening.  The 
truculent  spirit  had  grown  meek  under  her 
ministrations.  She  believed  that  Michael 
would  break  the  silence.  If  she  broke  it,  all 
that  she  had  won  might  be  lost. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  at  last,  shuffled  them 
a  mopient,  then  said,  awkwardly: 

**  Have  you — have  you  seen  Katy  to- 
day?" 

"  Yes,  Michael." 

He  hesitated. 

"  She  t'rew  me  down — last  night." 

Mrs.  O'Neill  looked  incredulous. 

"  Not  her!    Katy  ain't  that  sort." 

"  'Twas  her  mother  handed  me  a  lemon 
then,"  he  groaned.  "  It's  me  own  fault.  I 
wouldn't  stick  to  me  job.  I  wouldn't  give 
up  the  booze." 

"  Mebbe  I  heard  Katy  a-callin'  after 
you.  I  don't  think  she'd  a  done  that  if 
she " 

She  waited.    Michael's  head  drooped. 

"  I  heard  her  a-callin',"  he  admitted. 

"  Shame  on  you,  Michael,  not  to  go  back 
to  your  girl !  " 

"  Could  I  see  her  now  ?  "  he  asked,  his 
blue  eyes  lighting  with  sudden  hope. 

"  It's  too  late." 

"  It's  only  eleven." 

"  I  don't  mean  that." 

"  She  don't — care — "  he  faltered. 

"  I  don't  mean  that  neither.  She  loves 
you  dearly,  Michael,  but  she  give  her  word, 
for  the  sake  of  her  poor  mother  and  the 
childer — them  with  no  father!  " 

Michael  grew  white  beneath  his  frec- 
kles. 

"  Give  her  word,"  he  repeated,  slowly. 
"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

Here  was  the  golden  opportunity  for 
which  she  had  been  waiting!  She  told  the 
story  of  Miss  Delafield's  visit,  simply  and 
without  embellishment.  Michael  listened 
in  silence.  She  watched  him  narrowly  till 
the  light  kindled  in  his  eyes  on  which  she 


had  set  her  hope — ^the  light  of  a  new-bom 
manliness. 

When  she  finished  he  said : 

"  Go  and  fetch  Katy." 

"  But  she  give  her  word,  Michael." 

"  Go  and  fetch  her." 

"  She  can't  break  her  word — ^to  Miss 
Delafield." 

He  brought  his  fist  down  heavily  on  the 
table. 

"  To  hell  with  Miss  Delafield !  I'll  take 
care  of  Katy's  mother.  I'll  make  that 
three  six." 

"  Ah,  Michael,  me  boy,  it  sounds  easy 
'cause  Katy  isn't  yours.  Katy  has  little 
brothers.  If  you're  their  big  brother  you've 
got  to " 

"I've  got  to  get  on  the  water  wagon, 
and  I've  got  to  work.  You  bet  I'll  work ! 
I'll  go  to  me  Uncle  Patrick  to-morrow. 
He'll  give  me  a  job,  and  if  he  won't,  some- 
body else  will.     Now,  fetch  me  girl." 

"So  help  you  God,  Michael,"  Mh. 
O'Neill  said. 

"  So  help  me  God ! "  he  answered,  sol- 
emnly. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  O'Neill  was 
presiding  over  another  party.  Katy  sat 
clutching  Michael's  hand,  her  face  radiant 
with  love  and  hope.  He  himself  was  in  an 
elysium  beyond  his  rosiest  dreams. 

When  she  kissed  him  good-night  at  last 
— it  was  close  on  to  midnight — she  confided 
to  him  her  only  fear.  It  concerned  Miss 
Delafield. 

"  Have  you  the  three  dollars,  darlin'?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Fetch  'em," 

While  she  was  gone  he  called  for  pen 
and  ink  and  paper.  Then  he  wrote  labo- 
riously: 

Dear  Lady  : 

I  take  my  pen  to  return  said  three  dolars 
left  on  account  of  Miss  Kate  Murphy's  not 
marryin'  me,  Michael  Kelly.  After  this  I  will 
under  take  care  of  Miss  Murphy's  fam'ly. 
Thanks  for  all  favors,  but  you  needn't  do  them 
no  more.     I  am  on  the  job. 

Yours  respeckfuUy, 

Michael  Kelly. 
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By  RICHARD  MARSH 


CHAPTER  .XXIV 

THE   HORNS  OF    A  DILEMMA 

TANDING  in  the  open 
doorway  was  Clee- 
thorpcs  with  the  sunny 
smile  upon  his  face 
which,  even  in  times  of 
greatest  stress,  it  seemed 
to  wear;  nor  did  it  fade, 
or  alter  its  character  in  the  smallest  per- 
ceptible degree,  even  when  he  saw  the  fig- 
ure which  was  still  perched  upon  the  side 
of  the  table.  Coming  farther  into  the 
room,  he  observed,  in  tones  which  were 
cheery  as  ever: 

"  I  hope  we  don't  intrude ;  but  they  told 
us  below  that  they  thought  you  were  both 
of  you  up  here,  so  we  both  of  us  came  up. 
Margaret,  here  is  Hereward."  Slipping 
his  hand  through  the  other's  arm,  Clee- 
thorpes  brought  Lord  Sark  from  behind 
him  to  the  front.  But  it  seemed  that,  of 
late.  Lord  Sark  was  destined  to '  appear 
to  disadvantage.  Instead  of  advancing 
toward  his  wife  and  greeting  her  on  lines 
which  he  and  his  companion  had  discussed 
together,  he  remained  rooted  to  the  floor, 
staring  at  the  figure  which  was  on  the 
side  of  the  table,  and  that  in  spite  of  his 
friend's*  efforts  to  induce  him  ,to  carry  out 
the  programme  as  arranged.  "  Now,  Here- 
ward,  don't  you  see  Margaret,  or  do  you 
see  a  ghost  ?  " 

The  figure  on  the  table  replied: 

"  I   rather  expect  that  that  is  what  he 

does  see.     How  are  you,  Hereward?     It's 

some  time  since  we  met.     Is  it  so   long 

that   you've    forgotten    me,    or    does   this 


fancy-dress  costume  act  as  an  effectual  dis- 
guise?" • 

Judging  from  his  words  and  manner, 
until  she  spoke  it  had  don#so. 

"Alice!  Is  it  Alice?  Why"  —  he 
glanced  from  Cleethorpes  to  his  wife,  and 
back  again,  as  if  searching  for  the  answer 
to  a  riddle  which  he  hoped  to  find  upon 
their  faces — "  what  does  this  mean?  " 

It  was  Alice  who  answered. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  it  means;  your 
entry  on  the  scene  may  be  more  apposite 
than  at  first  it  seemed."  Getting  off  the 
table,  she  stood  up  straight.  "  Have  the 
goodness,  Hereward,  to  do  what  I  just 
now  asked  Margaret  to  do.  Observe  me 
carefully,  and  tell  me  if  you  have  ever  seen 
me  in  this  guise  before." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  his  observing 
her;  he  was  staring  at  her  with  the  fixed 
stare  with  which  Hamlet  might  have  re- 
garded the  apparition  of  his  father,  in- 
credulity giving  place,  by  degrees  to  a 
stupefied  conviction. 

"  It's  the  woman,"  he  exclaimed,  "who 
stopped  Lady  Poynder  in  the  street,  and 
who  afterwards  came  rushing  out  of  the 
house  alone." 

"There!"  cried  Alice.  "Now,  Mar- 
garet, perhaps  you're  satisfied;  unless  you 
suggest  that  I'm  in  collusion  with  Here- 
ward, on  which  point  you're  at  liberty  to 
refer  to  him.  You  know  how  much  I've 
seen  of  him  of  late;  so  I  don't  quite  see 
how  we  could  have  conspired  together; 
still  I  dare  say  you'll  have  your  doubts. 
Good  evening,  Leonard.  Is  there  any- 
thing about  this  dress  of  mine  which  re- 
calls something  to  you?  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  since  I  saw  you  last  I  have  learned 
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certain  facts  which  lead  me  to  suspect  that 
a  sensitive  conscience  is  not  your  strongest 
point." 

Ignoring  her,  Cleethorpes  addressed 
himself  to  Lady  Sark: 

"  I  see  she  has  been  teUing  you  about 
that  dream  of  hers.  Like  Joseph  of  old, 
she  has  ever  been  a  dreamer  of  dreams; 
and  I  dare  say  she  alw^ays  will  be." 

"  But,  Leonard,  surely  you  don't  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  a  dream,  merely 
because  it's  hers?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest ;  be  under  no  delu- 
sion on  that  point.  Margaret,  Hereward 
and  I  have  been  having  quite  a  time  of  it 
to-day;  we  have  been  assailed  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people,  including  his  own 
family  anci  the  king ;  and  having  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  we  have 
arrived  at  %  conclusion.  Hereward, 
can't  you  tell  Margaret  on  your  own 
account  what  is  the  conclusion  youVe  ar- 
rived at?" 

Lord  Sark  crossed  the  floor,  somewhat 
limply,  toward  his  wife. 

"  Margaret,  I — I  have  come  to  beg 
your  pardon." 

Neither  in  his  manner  nor  his  voice  was 
such  an  air  of  spontaneity  as  might  have 
been  desired — so  the  lady  appeared  to 
think.  Instead  of  moving  to  him  she 
moved  a  little  back,  as  she  put  to  him  a 
frigid  question: 

"For  what?" 

"  Because  I — I  was  so  foolish  as  ever  to 
have  suspected  you." 

The  words  might  have  been  well 
enough,  but  in  the  fashion  of  their  deliv- 
ery there  was  a  gogd  deal  lacking ;  not  only 
was  his  bearing  of  the  perfunctory  order, 
as  if  he  were  going  through  a  task  in  which 
his  heart  was  not,  but  it  was  accentuated 
by  the  distinctly  awkward  fact  that, 
though  he  spoke  to  his  wife,  he  kept  his 
eyes  upon  her  sister.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  Lady  Sark  showed  no  signs  of 
enthusiasm. 

"  Is  this  your  own  spontaneous  action, 
Hereward,  or  have  you  been  coached  for 
the  part  ?  " 

Lrord  Sark  turned  to  her  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  glance  which  was  even  less 
calculated  to  convey  a  conviction  of  his 
sincerity;  it  was  as  if,  while  his  thoughts 
were  far  away,  he  was  endeavoring  to 
grasp  what  it  was  that  she  had  asked  him. 


While  he  vras  mentally  stumbling,  Clee- 
thorpes said  to  Alice: 

"  Would  you  mind  taking  off  those 
things?  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  that 
veil — and  that  coat  is  almost  equally  be- 
coming; still — I  could  spare  them  both." 
"  My  dear  Leonard,  if  you  will  only 
have  a  little  patience  your  wish  shall  be 
obeyed;  I  am  as  much  aware  as  you  are 
how  well  these  things  become  me.  But, 
before  I  do  take  them  off —  Hereward, 
would  you  mind  looking  this  way?  "  The 
request  was  unnecessary;  since,  considering 
his  wife's  question  was  still  unanswered, 
he  was  looking  that  way  with  an  eager- 
ness which  was  sufficiently  marked  al- 
'ready.  "  I  am  going  to  walk  round  the 
room,"  explained  the  young  lady;  "  I  want 
you  to  watch  me  closely,  and  to  tell  me 
if  you  notice  anything  about  me  to  cause 
you  to  alter,  in  the  slightest  degree,  your 
opinion  that  I  am  the  woman  whom  you 
saw  that  night."  She  walked  about  the 
room,  while  they  stood  watching.  "  Now, 
Hereward,  please." 

His  wife  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
"  Hereward,  remember  that  whatever 
you  say  against  Alice  you  say  against  me 
— and  more.  I  may  be  able  to  pardon  you 
for  what  you  have  already  done;  but  to 
my  capacity  for  forgiveness  there  is  a 
limit." 

"  If  Hereward  takes  my  earnest  advice," 
interposed  Cleethorpes,  "  he'll  keep  his 
tongue  still.  By  wagging  it  he's  written 
himself  down  an  ass  in  as  large  letters  as 
he  need  do,  and  worked  all  the  mischief 
that  is  wanted." 

"  Since  it  seems  that  you  three  are  join- 
ing yourselves  together  in  a  conspiracy  to 
hang  that  innocent  young  woman,  I  must 
ask  you  to  count  me  out."  Alice  had  re- 
moved her  veil.  "  By  the  way,  Leonard, 
who  was  the  maker  of  the  revolver  with 
which  Lady  Poynder  was  shot?  " 

"  Alice,  I'm  the  last  person  in  the  world 
of  whom  to  ask  questions;  I'm  so  bad  at 
answers." 

Lord  Sark  struck  in. 
"  I  happen  to  know  that  it  was  with  a 
Webley's  '  W.  G.'  " 

"  Thank  you,  Hereward ;  my  debt  to 
you  is  growing.  Once  more  you  have 
settled  the  question.  Here  is  a  Webley's 
'  W.  G.' ;  it's  one  of  a  pair ;  its  compan- 
ion is  lost.     It  looks  as  if  I  left  it  behind 
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me,  having  used  it  that  night  in  Portman 
Square.  Now,  TU  make  these  telltale 
garments  into  a  neat  bundle,  and  I'll  march 
around  with  it  to  the  nearest  respectable 
police  station." 

Lady  Sark  appealed  to  Cleethorpes. 

"  Leonard,  why  do  you  stand  there 
speechless? — smiling  at  her,  too.  Can't 
you  do  or  say  anything  to  show  her  how 
wickedly  she's  behaving?  " 

"The  difficulty  is  I'm  not  sure  that  she 
is  behaving  wickedly." 

"  By  what  term  would  you  describe  her 
conduct  then?  You  are  surely  not  intend- 
ing to  support  her  ?  " 

"  That  depends.  You  see,  she's  still 
dreaming;  and — she  finds  it  amusing." 

"  Thank  you,  Leonard,  for  your  appre- 
ciation. I  can  only' remark  that  your  defi- 
nition of  amusement  is  your  own.  If  you 
please,  Margaret,  will  you  let  me  go  to 
my  room  ?    I  want  to  put  my  hat  on." 

Cleethorpes  put  a  question. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  put  your  hat 
on?" 

"  I  can  hardly  go  out  into  the  street  as 
I  am." 

"  But  why  go  into  the  street  ?  " 

"  Leonard,  there  is  nothing  which  I  wish 
to  say  to  you. '  Margaret,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  stand  out  of  the  way?  You 
surely  cannot  wish  to  have  an  unpleasant 
scene.  All  the  time  you're  talking  I'm 
thinking  of  the  innocent  girl  whom  you, 
her  advocate,  have  allowed  them  to  keep  in 
prison,  although  a  word  from  you  would 
have  set  her  free." 

"If  you  suppose  that  telling  your  dream 
will  induce  anyone  to  set  her  free  you're 
very  much  mistaken;  prison  doors  are  not 
so  easily  unlocked.  It  was  an  odd  coinci- 
dence— one,  I  admit,  which  wants  explain- 
ing— that  it  should  have  come  to  you  that 
night;  the  hat,  the  veil,  the  coat,  the  miss- 
ing revolver,  all  heighten  the  mystery;  but 
if  you  imagine  that  they  establish  the  fact 
that  what  you  dreamed  you  did,  you  show 
a  childlike  ignorance  of  what  is,  and  is  not, 
evidence,  which  would  make  the  rawest 
bobby  smile  at  you." 

"Aren't  you  forgetting  that  there  is 
other  living  evidence?  Aren't  you  forget- 
ting Hereward  ?  " 

"  Let  me  disabuse  your  mind  on  that 
point.  Hereward 's  evidence  is  absolutely 
worthless.     Not  long  ago  he  was  crying 


aloud  to  Heaven  that  Margaret  was  the 
guilty  person.  He  was  prepared  to  swear, 
and  did  swear,  that  she  was  the  woman  he 
saw;  and  though  Margaret  assured  him 
she  was  not,  his  conviction  remained  un- 
shaken; because  of  it,  he's  perpetrated  the 
most  egregious  follies.  Yet  now  he's 
thrown  it  overboard,  and  all  of  a  moment 
asserts  it  was  you.  Why?  Because  he 
saw  you  in  that  Guy  Fawkes  get-up!  It 
wasn't  you  he  recognized,  or  thought  he 
recognized ;  it  was  the  things  you've  bun- 
dled up.  Hereward,  now  you  see  Alice 
clearly,  with  nothing  about  her  to  make 
her  look  like  somebody  else.  Remember 
how  you've  blundered  already;  of  what 
perjuries,  in  your  haste,  you  have  been 
'  guilty.  Looking  at  her  calmly,  are  you 
ready  to  take  your  oath  that  Alice  was  the 
woman  you  saw  in  Portman  Square  ?  " 

"  I'm  not.  It  was  the  clothes  I  recog- 
nized, or— or  thought  I  recognized;  with- 
out them  I  don't  recognize  her  in  the 
least." 

"  The  clothes  are  something !  " 

"  Granted ;  and  they're  something  which 
we'll  probe  to  the  bottom.  Alice,  if  you 
wish  it,  inquiries  shall  be  instituted  to 
prove  or  disprove  that  dream  of  yours. 
They  shall  be  set  on  foot  in  the  morn- 
mg. 

"  They  might  have  been  instituted  be- 
fore—considering what  that  girl  has  suf- 
fered through  placing  her  trust  in  you." 

"  I  have,  personally,  made  all  the  in- 
quiries it  was  possible  to  make  without 
creating  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  un- 
necessary scandal." 

"  Pray  what  inquiries  have  you  made?  " 

"  You  know  Tompkins,  who  is  one  of 
Margaret's  indoor  footmen  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  That'  night  he  was  on  night  duty.  He 
tells  me  that  he  came  on  duty  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  remained  on  duty  till  he  let 
Margaret  in  soon  after  two." 

"  I  remember  very  well  his  letting  me 


in. 


)) 


This  was  Lady  Sark. 

"  He  says  he  was  never  out  of  hearing 
of  what  took  place  in  the  hall,  and  that 
most  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  hall  itself ; 
if  you  had  gone  out,*  or  come  in,  he  must 
have  known  it — he  is  sure  you  never  did 
either." 

"Tompkins!     I'll  bet  that  two  nights 
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out'  of  three,  when  he's  what  he  calls  on 
duty,  rU  slip  out  without  his  knowing  it." 

"  Suppose  you  did,  how  would  you  get 
in  again  ?    You  haven't  a  latchkey," 

Alice  dropped  her  bundle  on  the  table. 

"  There  are  lots  of  ways  of  getting  in 
without  latchkeys,  or  without  Tompkins 
either.  Pray  what  other  inquiries  have  you 
made — besides  of  Tompkins  ?  " 

"  Neaves,  Margaret's  maid,  tells  me  that 
you  were  fast  asleep  in  bed  at  half  past 
twelve ;  so  that  doesn't  look  as  if  you  were, 
about  that  time,  anywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Portman  Square." 

"  Pray  how  does  Neaves  know  an3rthing 
of  the  kind  ?  What  has  Neaves  to  do  with 
me — ^that  night,  or  any  night?" 

"  That's  what  I  asked ;  it's  only  because  ' 
you  will  twist  the  thumbscrew  that  I  am 
violating  her  confidence.   Neaves  was  wait- 
ing up  for  Margaret;  she  wanted  a  book 
which  was  in  your  sitting  room," 

"What  book?" 

"A  novel  in  which  she  was  interested. 
Having  rapped  at  the  door  and  received  no 
answer,  she  came  in;  having  put  the  light 
on,  she  saw  that  your  bedroom  door  was 
open;  being  a  prudent  soul,  she  went  to 
close  it;  before  closing  it — ^it  was  only  an 
inch  or  so  ajar — she  listened  at  the  opening, 
and  she  distinctly  heard  your  gentle  respi- 
rations coming  from  the  bed." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  my  gentle 
respirations  ?  " 

**  You  were  breathing  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  be  audible ;  Neaves  says  she  dis- 
tinctly heard  you;  perhaps  at  the  moment 
you  were  dreaming  that  surprising  dream." 

"  Neaves  behaved  with  great  imperti- 
nence." 

"  Still  it's  a  pity  that  she  didn't  push  her 
investigations  further.  If  she  had  waked 
you  up  you  would  at  least  have  known  that 
you  were  in  bed  at  half  past  twelve;  and 
another  delusion  would  not  have  been  born 
into  the  world." 

"  None  of  your  investigations  explain  in 
any  way  how  I  came  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  telltale  garments." 

"That's  true;  and  that's  the  puzzle  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  apply  myself." 

"  All  your  energies  appear  to  be  directed 
in  proving  me  innocent;  you  appear  to  be 
absolutely  indifferent  to  Claire  Seton's  suf- 
ferings, though  Margaret  tells  me  they  are 
frightful.    Don't  you  think  one  way  to  en- 


able her  to  prove  her  innocence  would  be 
to  let  her  see  me  in  those  things?  " 

"  I  don't.  In  such  a  matter  I  would 
value  her  evidence  no  more  than  I  do 
Hereward's." 

"What  evidence  would  you  value? 
Was  Lady  Poynder  killed  with  my  revol- 
ver, the  companion  to  this  one?  And  if 
she  was,  isn't  that  evidence?" 

"Alice,  nothing  will  persuade  me,  or 
any  judge,  or  any  jury,  that,  in  a  state  of 
dream,  you  killed  Lady  Poynder.  If  you 
did  do  it  you  did  it  of  set  purpose;  wide 
awake;  fully  conscious  of  what  it  was  that 
you  were  doing." 

"  Leonard  1 "  • 

"All  authorities  agree  that  there  is  no 
case  on  record  of  a  sleepwalker  having  had 
any  after-consciousness  of  what  he — or  she 
— had  done  when  asleep;  they  go  further, 
they  say  that  that  is  a  test  of  the  subject's 
state.  If  a  somnambulist  pretends  to  have 
any  after-memory  of  what  occurred  while 
he  was  in  the  somnambulistic  state,  then 
that's  plain  proof  that  it  was  npt  a,  genuine 
case  of  somnambulism,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed sleepwalker  was  not  asleep  at  all.  So 
you  see,  my  dear  Alice,  that  you're  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma;  either  you  dreamed, 
in  which  case  you  stayed  in  bed,  or  you 
walked  in  your  sleep,  in  which  case  you 
have  no  recollection  of  what  took  place; 
or  if  you  did  do  something,  and  remem- 
ber what  you  did,  you  were  neither  dream- 
ing nor  asleep;  that's  as  certain  as  that 
you're  standing  there;  you  can  impale 
yourself  on  which  of  the  horns  you  please. 
I  can  only  assure  you  that  if  you  did  kill 
Lady  Poynder  you  will  get  no  one  to  be- 
lieve it  was  done  unwittingly." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

miss  drummond  writes  to  her  brother 

"  My  Dear  Bertram  : 

"  Something  has  happened  at  last,  and 
by  that  I  mean  something  which  you  will 
think  something.  As  a  spy,  or  a  detective, 
or  a  private  Inquiry  party,  or  whatever  it 
is  I  am  supposed  to  be,  I  may  be  a  failure, 
and  I  dare  say  I  am,  but  if  you  were  dear 
Sir  John  Poynder's  nurse  you  would  have 
all  your  time  fully  occupied  without  doing 
any  private  Inquiring.     I  keep  on  thinking 
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of  your  client,  but  dear  Sir  John  takes 
care  that  I  don't  do  anything  else  for  her, 
or  you,  but  think.  To  be  quite  frank,  my 
dear  Bertram,  he  is  not  only  the  most 
dreadful  person  I  ever  met,  he's  the  most 
dreadful  person  I  ever  heard  or  read  of; 
but  you  need  not  think  I  am  coming  home 
on  that  account,  because  I  am  not;  so 
you  will  please  tell  mother  nothing  at  all 
about  it 

"If  you  like  you  can  give  mother  my 
love,  and  tell  her  I'm  perfectly  happy — 
which  I  am — ^and  I'll  write  to  her  to- 
morrow. 

"  As  for  Sir  John,  to  show  you  the  sort 
of  patient  he  is,  only  this  morning  he  and 
I  had  something  like  a  free  fight,  which 
was  not  the  first  by  any  means.  Fortu- 
nately I  am  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  when 
he  does  understand  that  I  mean  business 
he  is  so  surprised  that  he  stops  fighting,  or 
I  should  have  been  a  patient  before  this. 
He  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
when  the  doctor  issues  orders  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  disobey  them,  and  that  I'm  here 
to  back  him  up.  The  arguments  which 
result  would  surprise  you;  they  surprise 
me.  But  when  his  man  Hankey  inter- 
feres it  becomes  too  much.  When,  this 
morning,  I  had  finished  with  his  master,  I 
took  Mr.  Hankey  by  the  shoulders  and 
led  him  out  of  the  room ;  that  surprised  the 
pair  of  them.  In  this  house  a  nurse  has 
to  be  persuasive.  It  sounds  ridiculous,  but 
within  the  next  thirty  minutes  I  received 
what  had  a  colorable  resemblance  to  two 
offers  of  marriage — one  from  the  master 
and  one  from  the  man.  It  was  too  funny; 
I'll  tell  you  about  it  when  we  meet. 

"  It  was  some  time  after  lunch  when 
Hankey  came  tapping  at  the  door  to  say 
that  there  were  two  gentlemen  downstairs 
who  particularly  wished  to  see  Sir  John. 
I  said  that  Sir  John  was  dozing,  was 
not  to  be  disturbed,  and  could  see  no  one ; 
and  of  course  the  aggravating  man  must 
at  once  wake  up  and  ask  what  was  the 
matter.  Hankey  told  him.  He  gave  him 
two  cards,  and  said  that  their  owners  de- 
clared that  their  business  with  Sir  John 
was  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  it 
was  essential  that  they  should  see  him, 
whereupon  he  told  Hankey  to  bring  them 
up.  One  was  an  ordinary,  respectable- 
looking,  elderly  gentleman,  who  announced 
that  his  name  was  Harris,  and  somehow 


he  looked  it;  and  the  other  was  rather  an 
extraordinary  looking  person,  who  might 
have  been  any  age,  with  the  blackest  hair 
and  eyes,  a  long,  lean,  and  sallow  face, 
and  a  general  expression  which  looked 
like  liver.  Mr.  Harris  said  his  name  was 
Pardebeck — I  know  that's  how  it's  spelled, 
because  afterwards  I  saw  his  card.  Sir 
John,  who  was  in  his  great  armchair, 
propped  up  with  cushions — he  is  still  too 
weak  to  remain  for-  any  length  of  time 
unpropped — looked  them  up  and  down  in 
that  way  of  his  which  suggests  a  terrier 
which  is  about  to  snap;  but  he  said  noth- 
ing— his  manners  also,  like  everything  else, 
about  him,  are  his  own.  Mr.  Harris  tried 
to  be  affable. 

"  *  I  am  sorry.  Sir  John,'  he  said,  *  to 
find  that  apparently  your  health  is  still  not 
all  that  could  be  desired.' 

"  *  Never  mind  about  my  health,'  said 
Sir  John.  *  You  concern  yourself  about 
your  own.* 

"Mr.  Harris,  who  seemed  an  inoffen- 
sive sort  of  person,  seemed  taken  aback  at 
this;  but  Mr.  Pardebeck  smiled — he  was 
quite  a  different  type.  Both  men  kept 
looking  at  me;  I  knew  what  they  meant, 
and  no  doubt  Sir  John  did  too ;  but  he  was 
not  taking  a  hint,  and  it  was  not  my  duty 
to  take  one  cither.  Finding  that  they  re- 
mained silent.  Sir  John  remarked,  in  that 
genial  way  he  has: 

"  *  If  you've  anything  to  say  to  me,  say 
it;  if  you  haven't,  take  yourselves  outside.' 

"  Thus  urged,  Mr.  Harris  explained. 

"  *  What  we  have  to  say  to  you.  Sir 
John,  is  of  a  strictly  confidential  nature, 
as  you  yourself  will  presently  perceive. 
Might  I  suggest  that  if  this  lady  were  to 
leave  us ' 

"  He  rounded  off  his  sentence  by  look- 
ing at  me. 

"  *  This  lady,'  Sir  John  informed  him, 
'  is  my  nurse.  The  doctor's  orders  are  that 
she  is  not  to  let  me  out  of  her  sight ' — 
which  was,  of  course,  absolutely  false — *  so 
if  you  can't  say  what  you  have  to  say  in 
her  presence,  don't;  go! ' 

"  The  two  men  exchanged  glances. 

"  *  In  that  case,*  observed  Mr.  Harris,  *  I 
will  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  lady.  It 
was  not  for  my  sake  that  I  suggested  pri- 
vacy, but  for  your  own.  If  the  nurse  is 
a  person  in  whom  you  have  implicit  con- 
fidence  ' 
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Don't  you  insult  my  nurse/  said  the 
sweetly  reasonable  Sir  John,  *  or  I'll  have 
you  thrown  downstairs  and  kicked  into  the 
street.' 

"  From  which  it  appears  that  he  regards 
the  right  of  insulting  me  as  his  own  ex- 
clusive perquisite.  Mr.  Harris  tried  to 
make  out  that  he  regarded  the  remark  as 
humorous,  and  succeeded  fairly  well.  Up 
to  then  both  visitors  had  remained  stand- 
ing. Sir  John  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  offer  a  seat  to  anyone,  and  it  was 
not  my  business  to  do  it. 

"  *  Since,'  suggested  Mr.  Harris,  '  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you  will  occupy  some  little 
time,  may  I  take  a  chair  ? ' 

"  *  You  may,'  said  Sir  John,  *  so  long 
as  you  don't  take  it  out  of  the  room.' 

'*  Mr.  Harris  looked  as  if  he  did  not 
understand;  then  he  tried  to  smile;  but 
that  certainly  was  a  failure.  Both  men, 
taking  advantage  of  this  courteously  worded 
sanction;  sat  down.  Mr.  Harris  put  his 
hat  on  the  floor;  Mr.  Pardebeck  kept  his 
on  his  knee.  Mr.  Harris  took  one  of  those 
long  envelopes  full  of  papers  out  of  his 
pocket  and,  balancing  a  pair  of  pince-nez 
near  the  tip  of  his  nose,  looked  over  the 
top  of  them  at  Sir  John — I  cannot  think 
why  some  people  wear  their  glasses  so  near 
the  tips  of  their  noses.  Then  he  began. 
His  manner  was  what  I  should  call  stodgy 
— it's  no  use  your  saying  that  you  wish  I 
would  not  use  such  words,  because  I  shall ; 
I  believe  most  solicitors  are  stodgy. 

"  *  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  gathered 
from  my  card.  Sir  John,  that  my  name  is 
Harris,  that  I  am  a  -solicitor,  and  that  my 
offices  are  in  Walbrook.' 

"  *  Damn  your  card,'  said  Sir  John ;  I 
am  bound  to  report  him  literally  some- 
times, or  you  would  not  have  the  least  idea 
of  what  he  is  like.  Mr.  Harris  seemed 
to  experience  some  slight  difficulty  in  go- 
ing on;  but  he  did  go  on. 

"  *  I  don't  know  if  you're  aware,  Sir 
John,  that  I  acted  as  solicitor  to  the  late 
lamented  Lady  Poynder.' 

"  Then  Sir  John  did  prick  up  his  ears. 

"  *  What  the—'  Well,  Sir  John  asked 
him  what  he  meant. 

"  *  Both  before  and  after  her  marriage  I 
acted  as  her  solicitor.  Sir  John.' 

"  '  It's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it.  What 
did  she  want  with  a  solicitor?  Bevan's 
mine;  he  acted  for  us  both.' 


*  *  I  have  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mi*.  Bevan,  of  Bevan,  Barker  & 
Ford;  I  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no 
man  in  the  profession  for  whom  I  have  a 
greater  respect;  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
feeling  was  shared  by  the  late  Lady  Poyn- 
der. At  the  same  time  there  arc  circum- 
stances in  which  ladies  like  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  solicitor  of  their  own  choice; 
that  certainly  was  the  case  with  Lady 
Poynder.' 

"  I  had  a  feeling  that  Sir  John  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  his  wife  having  had 
dealings  with  a  solicitor  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing;  although  he  did  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words  his  manner  showed  iL 

"  *  Well,  sir,  and  what  has  this  got  to 
do  with  me?  I  presume  my  wife  paid  you 
for  your  services,  and  that  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter;  or  have  you  brought  a  bill 
to  which  you  are  looking  to  me  for  pay- 
ment ? ' 

"  Mr.  Harris  looked  at  Sir  John  side- 
ways in  a  way  that  did  remind  me  of  Aunt 
Jane's  parrot;  you  remember  the  creature. 

"  *  Sir  John,  I  am  the  custodian  of 
the  late  Lady  Poynder's  will.'  Sir  John 
straightened  himself  so  suddenly  that  he 
startled  me.  *  I  have  here  a  copy  of  iL  I 
have  brought  it  for  your  inspection.'  He 
drew  a  sheet  of  blue  paper  out  of  his  en- 
velope. *  You  will  find  that  all  she  died 
possessed  of  was  left  in  the  first  place  to 
her  children,  if  any.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  she  had  no  children ;  and,  failing  issue, 
to  Hortense  Boyes,  whose  name  is  the  only 
one  which  appears  in  the  document.' 

"  '  And  who  the — ' — I  must  not  report 
Sir  John's  words;  he  is  so  full  of  them — 
*  is  Hortense  Boyes  ?  ' 

"  *  It  appears  that  Miss  Boyes  is  a  life- 
long friend  of  the  late  Lady  Poynder.  She 
rendered  her  ladyship  many  services  be- 
fore her  marriage;  and  it  was  to  show  her 
appreciation  of  those  services  that  her 
ladyship  left  her  sole  residuary  legatee,' 

"  *  This  is — ^this  is — hang  me  if  I  ever 
heard  anything  like  it!  Let  me  look  at 
that  confounded  paper.'  Mr.  .  Harris 
handed  over  the  blue  sheet  of  p^er;  Sir 
John  glared  at  it  with  emotions  which 
were  as  obvious  as,  I  think,  they  were 
natural.  The  best-natured  man  in  the 
world  might  have  felt  cross.  *  This  thing's 
dated  a  week  after  I  married  her !  * 

You  will   remember  that  you  went 
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for  a  week  to  Paris.  On  the  day  after  her 
return  she  called  at  my  office;  and  then 
and  there  the  will  was  drawn  up,  and  duly 
signed  and  witnessed.' 

"  '  Of  all  the— of  all  the— but  this  isn't 
worth  the  paper  it's  written  on ! ' 

"  *  Not  that — no;  that  is  merely  a  copy; 
the  original  is  in  my  desk.' 

"  *  But  the  original's  worth  nothing,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing.  What  do  you,  or 
Hortense  Boyes,  or  anyone  else,  suppose 
she  had  to  leave?  When  I  married  her 
she  hadn't  a  sixpence.' 

"  *  When  you  married  her  you  settled  on 
her  fifty  thousand  pounds.' 

"'For  her  life  only!' 

"  *  Not  at  all.  Sir  John ;  not  at  all. 
Your  memory  misleads  you.  The  original 
deed  is  also  in  my  office;  but  here  I  have 
an  exact  copy.'  I  thought  Sir  John  would 
have  tumbled  out  of  his  chair  as  he  watched 
Mr.  Harris  take  a  second  sheet  of  blue 
paper  out  of  his  long  envelope.  '  The  gift 
to  her  ladyship  was  absolute,  being  void- 
able in  one  event  only — in  case  of  marital 
misconduct.  Then  it  was  to  revert  to  you ; 
it  were  superfluous,  and  indeed  imperti- 
nent, to  remark  that  her  ladyship  remained 
a  dutiful  and  faithful  wife  to  the  end.' 

"  *  Man,  she  was  going  to  run  away 
from  me  the  night  she  died.' 

"  Mr.  Harris  looked  amazed.  I  had  a 
curious  feeling  somewhere  about  the  small 
of  the  back. 

"  *  Sir  John,  that  is  a  serious  statement 
to  make — ^at  this  time  of  day.' 

"  *  Do  you  suppose  I'd  make  it  if  it 
wasn't  true?  I  know  who  the  man  was, 
it  was  a  scoundrel  named  Cleethorpes.' 

"  You  can  fancy  what  I  felt  when  he 
said  that. 

"'Cleethorpes?  Dear,  dear.  Sir  John, 
you  shock  me.  It  is  a  name  with  which  I 
am  familiar.' 

"  '  At  the  last  moment  she  wouldn't  go 
with  him,  and  because  she  wouldn't  he  shot 
her!' 

"  Bertram,  I  thought  I  should  have 
shrieked.  If  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in 
it,  what  a  wretch  that  man,  who  posed  as 
your  friend,  must  be.  Your  worst  fore- 
bodings were  nothing  to  this.  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised  if  Mr.  -Harris's 
glasses  had  fallen  off  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
he  gave  such  a  start  of  amazement.  Mr. 
Pardebeck   never   turned   a   hair.      I   was 


prejudiced  against  that  man  from  the  first. 
I  felt  that  he  was  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  listen  to  the  recital  of  any  horror 
without  its  disturbing  him  in  the  least. 
By  degrees  Mr.  Harris  regained  some  of 
his  self-possession;  but  I  could  see  it  was 
as  much  as  he  could  manage — anyone 
could  see  how  agitated  he  still  was. 

"  '  Mr.  Cleethorpes  shot  Lady  Poynder? 
Sir  John,  do  you  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
charge  you  are  making?  I  understood 
that  a  young  woman  named  Claire  Se- 
ton ' 

"'That's  all  buncombe!  That's  the 
diabolical  ingenuity  of  the  man  Clee- 
thorpes. When  I  get  out  of  this  infernal 
chair  I'll  make  the  charge  in  a  fashion 
which  will  show  you  if  I  realize  its  grav- 
ity. I'll — rU  have  him  hanged  as  high  as 
Haman ! ' 

"Think  of  that  old  man  knowing  all 
the  time  that  Mr.  Cleethorpes  was  guilty, 
and  never  breathing  a  word,  even  in  the 
police  court — and  letting  that  poor  girl 
suffer  all  the  while!  I  felt  as  if  I  must 
say  something;  but  I  didn't;  and  on  went 
Mr.  Harris. 

"  '  While  what  you  say  about  Mr.  Clee- 
thorpes fills  me  with  the  horror  which  I 
do  not  doubt  will  be  felt  by  every  Chris- 
tian creature,  what  you  say  about  her 
ladyship  fills  me  with  joy.* 

"  *  I  don't  see  why  it  should.' 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  I  couldn't  see 
either;  but  the  artful  old  party  explained. 

"  *  Not  when  you  state,  as  you  have 
stated,  that,  virtually,  her  ladyship  died  in 
the  fair  cause  of  purity?  Apparently  the 
man  Cleethorpes  acted  the  part  of  tempt- 
er; to  a  certain  point  she  listened  to  his 
tempting;  then  the  noble  nature  which 
was  in  her  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  she 
preferred  to  suffer  death  rather  than  in- 
famy.' 

"  This  might  sound  fine,  but  it  struck  me 
also  as  being  tall ;  and  that  is  how  it  struck 
Sir  John.  Of  course,  as  usual,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  strongest  possible 
language. 

"  *  She  was  a  perfidious  baggage — that's 
what  my  late  wife  was! ' 

"  Mr.  Harris  went  smoothly  on,  as  if 
he  had  not  noticed  the  sorrowing  widower. 

"  '  The  admission,  on  your  part,  of  her 
moral  rectitude  places  Miss  Hortense 
Boyes   in    unchallenged    possession   of   the 
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handsome  sum  which  her  ladyship  so  gen- 
erously bequeathed  to  her.* 

"  *  But  I  don't  admit  it ;  and  as  for  MSss 
— Miss — ^what's  her  name  ?  ' 

"Mr.  Harris  paid  no  heed. 

Besides  the  fifty  thousand  pounds,  Sir 
John — there  were  some  fine  jewels  which 
you  presented  to  her  ladyship— on  one  oc- 
casion pearls  to  the  value  of  some  twenty 
thousand  pounds.' 

"  *  They — they  were  personal  to  her ; 
they  were  not  meant  for  her  to  do  as  she 
liked  with.  Her  property  in  them  ceased 
with  her  life.' 

**  *  Again  your  memory  misleads  you,  Sir 
John.  With  a  view  of  avoiding  future 
misunderstanding — always  a  most  unpleas- 
ant thing,  Sir  John — ^her  ladyship  obtained 
from  you  a  written  statement  in  which  you 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  tfie  gift  was 
absolute,  and  untrammeled  by  conditions. 
That  statement  is  in  my  office,  together 
with  other  papers ;  but  here  is  a  clean  copy, 
Sir  John,  if  you  would  wish,  by  glancing 
at  it,  to  refresh  your  recollection.* 

"  You  should  have  seen  the  old  man*s 
face  as  Mr.  Harris  held  out  to  him  a  third 
sheet  of  blue  paper. 

"  '  Of  aU  the— of  all  the— by  the  Lord, 
that  woman  was  a  cat !  * 

"  *  Of  course,  the  jewels  pass,  with  the 
money,  to  Miss  Hortense  Boyes.  I  have 
here  a  list  of  the  principal  ones,  if  you 
would  like  to  look  it  over.* 

"  Sir  John  showed  no  desire  to  touch  the 
fourth  paper  which  was  advanced. 
I  hope  she*ll  get  them !  * 
Beyond  a  doubt  she  will  get  them, 
Sir  John ;  beyond  a  doubt.  Now  you  have 
been  told  to  whom  they  belong,  a  strict 
account  will  be  required  of  your  steward- 
ship.* 

"  '  Will  it?  And  who  is  Miss  Hortense 
Boyes?* 

"  *  I  have  already  told  you ;  she  was  a 
dear  friend  of  your  late  wife's.* 

"  *  I  dare  say.  I  happen  to  know  that 
my  late  wife  had  some  very  queer  friends 
^-once.     I  ask  you,  who  is  she  ?  * 

**  *  There  is  nothing  queer  about  Miss 
Hortense  Boyes;  she  is  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  women  in  Europe.  Her 
friendship  did  honor  to  Lady  Poynder.* 

"*Did  it?  Then  it*s  odd  that  she 
should  never  have  mentioned  her  name  to 
me.* 
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Probably  she  did;  but — on  one  or 
two  points  I  myself  have  had  to  refresh 
your  memory,  Sir  John.' 

"  How  the  old  man  did  glare ;  but  he 
continued  to  hold  himself  in. 

Where  is  Miss  Hortense  Boyes?' 

At  the  present  moment  she  is  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Pardebeck  is  here  to  act  as 
her  representative.* 

Sir  John  turned  to  Mr.  PardcbecL 

You  know  Miss  Hortense  Boyes — 
this  dear  friend  of  my  dear  late  wife  ? ' 

Exceedingly  well.* 
Mr.  Pardebeck  spoke  with  a  marked 
foreign  accent;  on  which  Sir  John  imme- 
diately fastened. 

You're  not  English?* 

No — unfortunately.* 
"  I  fancy  the  man  but  intended  a  polite- 
ness.    Sir  John  attacked  him  as  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime. 

"'You  think  it*s  unfortunate,  do  you? 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and 
of  men;  and  I  long  ago  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  when  a  man  expressed  a  wish 
to  belong  to  a  country  of  which  he  wasn't 
a  native,  it  was  because  the  country  of 
which  he  was  a  native  had  shown  an  un- 
kind eagerness  to  be  rid  of  him — alwajrs 
for  a  sufficient  reason.  And  is  Miss  Hor- 
tense Boyes  English  ?  * 

Miss  Boyes  is  a  cosmopolitan.' 

That*s  bad;  a  woman  can  be  few 
things  worse.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Sir  John  Poynder  is  a  cosmopolitan.  I 
dare  say  you*ve  also  heard  it  said  that  old 
Jack  Poynder  has  been  a  pretty  tough 
morsel.  Are  you  making  out  that  Miss 
Hortense  Boyes  is  like  me  there?  Because 
if  so  she*ll  be  just  the  kind  of  friend  I 
should  have  guessed  my  wife  would  have.* 
"  *  Miss  Boyes  is  a  lady  of  the  highest 
respectability.* 

"  There  was  something  in  Mr.  Pardc- 
beck*s  tone  which  nettled  Sir  John. 

"  *  Is  she — and  you*re  her  friend  ? — I 
see.* 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  John  meant 
to  be  offensive;  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
Mr.  Pardebeck  was  the  sort  of  person  who 
is  quick  to  take  offense.  Before  he  could 
speak  Mr.  Harris  went  blandly  on,  as 
if  nothing  had  been  said  which  could  be 
objected  to  by  anyone — I  was  beginning 
to  think  that  he  was  an  artful  old  gentle- 
man. 
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There  is  one  other  point  which  I 
should  mention,  Sir  John,  before  I  go:  it 
is  with  reference  to  another  gift  of  some 
value  which  you  made  to  the  late  Lady 
Poynder,  and  which,  of  course,  also  passes 
to  Miss  Hortense  Boyes.  At  the  time  of 
your  marriage  you  purchased  the  lease  of 
this  house,  which  you  presented,  together 
with  its  entire  contents,  to  her  late  lady- 
ship. The  actual  deed  of  gift  is  at  my 
office;  however,  I  have  here  a  copy  which 
may  serve  to  remind  you  that  that  gift  also 
was  unconditional.' 

"  That  was  a  blow.  I  felt  for  Sir  John. 
To  have  your  home  handed  over  to  a  com- 
plete stranger,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
without  a  with  your  leave  or  by  your 
leave,  would  be  hard  on  anyone;  and  it 
was  doubly  hard  on  him,  since  it  was  the 
result  of  his  own  generous  faith  in  a 
woman.  The  whole  business  began  to  re- 
mind me  uncomfortably  of  King  Lear,  you 
know.  Sir  John  kept  still  for  so  long ;  his 
silence  afiFected  me  much  more  than  any 
number  of  bad  words  could  have  done. 
And  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  with  a 
grim  calmness  which  was  unpleasantly  ef- 
fective. 

"  *  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
home  which  I  made  for  my  wife  she,  by 
her  last  will  and  testament,  has  given  a 
stranger  the  power  to  turn  me  out  of  ? ' 

"  *  There  is  no  wish  to  turn  you  out. 
Sir  John.  Miss  Hortense  Boyes  is  not  a 
lady  who  would  wish  to  do  anything 
harsh  or  unkind.  The  proposition  she  has 
authorized  me  to  make  to  you  is  that  the 
premises,  with  their  contents,  should  be 
valued,  and  that  you,  remaining  in  pos- 
session, should  hand  her  an  equivalent 
sum.' 

"  *  That's  the  proposition  she  has  author- 
ized you  to  make,  is  it  ?  Then  you  can  tell- 
her  to  be — '  You  know  what.  I  won't 
write  the  word. 

"  Mr.  Harris  pretended  to  be  duly 
shocked,  but  I  wasn't;  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  more  and  more  for  the  ill-treated  hus- 
band. 

"  *  Sir  John,  I  trust  that  that  is  not  a 
sample  of  the  spirit  in  which  you  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  friendly  overture.' 

"  *  That's  what  you  call  a  friendly  over- 
ture, is  it?  I  didn't  know.  Nurse,  ring 
the  bell.  I  am  ringing,'  he  explained — I 
may  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  not  rung 


— *  for  my  servants  to  come  and  throw  you 
down  the  stairs,  the  pair  of  you.' 

"  *  Your  servants  will  touch  us  at  their 
own  proper  peril.  We  have  more  right  in 
this  house  than  you  have.* 

"  I  believe  Sir  John  would  have  got  up 
out  of  his  chair  and  resorted  to  physical 
measures,  only  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der and  restrained  him.  He  was  more 
amenable,  than  I  expected. 

"  '  All  right,  nurse,  don't  you  be  afraid ; 
I'm  not  going  to  hurt  them.  I'm  a  pretty 
shrewd  judge  of  character;  and  if  ever  I 
saw  blackguard  written  on  the  faces  of  two 
men  it's  on  theirs.  As  for  the  thing  they 
call  a  will,  if  it's  in  existence,  which  I 
doubt,  there's  a  low  swindle  about  it 
somewhere;  and  when  it  comes  into  court, 
if  they  dare  produce  it,  it'll  be  shown  to  be 
the  concoction  of  as  pretty  a  lot  of  thieves 
as  ever  were  spawned.' 

"  *  I  warn  you,  Sir  John,  that  your 
words,  ^oken  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
are  actionable.' 

"'Actionable,  are  they,  Harris?  You 
listen  to  this.  You're  a — '  The  things  he 
called  him  really  were  too  dreadful;  yet 
calling  him  them  seemed  to  do  him  good; 
he  chuckled  when  he  had  done.  Mr.  Har- 
ris sat  making  pencil  notes  on  his  long 
envelope  all  the  while  the  adjectives  were 
streaming  from  Sir  John's  lips.  *  Got  'em 
all  down  ?  '  asked  Sir  John.  *  That's  good ; 
now  you  take  action  on  that  lot.  I'll  bet 
you  what  you  like  that  no  jury  awards  you 
a  farthing  damages.  If  you  venture  your 
rascally  old  carcass  in  the  box  when  my 
man  starts  handling  you  you'll  have  the 
worst  time  you  ever  had  in  all  your  wicked 
old  life.    Now  will  you  go  ?  ' 

"  They  went,  ultimately,  after  a  scene 
on  which  I  won't  dwell;  the  proceedings 
had  what  you  might  call  a  fireworky  wind- 
up.  I  expected  that  Sir  John  would  suffer 
for  it  afterwards,  but  not  a  bit  of  it  so  far ; 
the  excitement  seems  positively  to  have 
done  him  good.  He  has  been  talking  tp  me 
nineteen  to  the  dozen  ever  since;  setting 
me  to  do  all  sorts  of  things,  hunt  up  pa- 
pers, sort  out  jewels — those  pearls  which 
Mr.  Harris  says  are  to  pass  on  to  Miss 
Hortense  Boyes  are  perfect  dreams;  I  can 
easily  credit  that  plenty  of  women  would 
sell  themselves  alive  for  them — ^and  he's 
been  telling  me  tales  which  would  make 
your  hair  stand  up  on  end;  and  I'm  sup- 
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posed  to  be  his  nurse,  with  a  moral  epi- 
dermis of  the  most  sensitive  kind.  I'll  tell 
you  some  of  them  one  day;  I  can't  now, 
I  want  to  catch  the  midnight  post.  Be- 
sides, I've  written  you  enough  already, 
perhaps  you'll  think  too  much. 

"  Yours, 

"  M." 

"  P.  S. — Of  course,  you  understand  that 
I  don't  pretend  to  have  given  you  a  literal 
report — I  should  be  sorry  to!  I  have  only 
given  you  the  sense  of  what  was  said.  As 
for  what  Sir  John  said  about  Mr.  C, 
that's  reported,  as  you  lawyers  say,  *  with- 
out prejudice ' ;  the  more  I  think  of  it  the 
more  incredible  it  seems — I  can't  believe 
it's  true.  Altogether  the  late  Lady  P. 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  delightful  per- 
son." 

CHAPTER   XXVI 

MR.    CLEETHORPES    STARTS  OFF    TO    MAKE 

A  CALL 

Mr.  Drummond  received  his  sisters 
letter  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Hollo- 
way  Jail.  His  visits  there  had  become 
daily  ones.  Not  always  were  they  strictly 
lawyerlike.  That  Claire  Seton's  troubles 
possessed  him  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
all  other  interests  he  was  painfully  aware; 
as  he  himself  admitted,  the  girl  was  in  his 
mind  both  day  and  night — he  never  sus- 
pected that  the  interest  he  took  in  her  was 
anything  but  legal. 

On  that  particular  afternoon  Drum- 
mond returned  to  his  office  in  no  pleasanter 
frame  of  mind  than  usual.  Claire  had  told 
him  of  the  visit  she  had  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  from  Lady  Sark;  as  was  the 
case  with  everything  she  told  him,  her  re- 
cital, or  the  manner  of  it,  moved  him 
profoundly.  Her  account  of  how  Lady 
Sark  had  persisted  in  asking  if  she  recog- 
nized in  her  the  woman  she  had  found  in 
the  room  struck  him — as  indeed  it  had 
struck  Claire — as  pregnant  with  a  curious 
significance.  Some  one  had  suspected  her 
— she  had  not  told  Claire  who.  Drum- 
mond drew  his  own  inferences.  That  some 
one  must  have  had  pretty  strong  grounds 
to  go  on,  or  he  had  not  ventured  to  sus- 
pect the  Marchioness  of  Sark.  Claire  had 
assured  him  that  she  was  not  the  woman 


she  had  found  in  the  room,  and  he  was 
willing  to  believe  it;  but  that  this  sudden 
intrusion  of  so  distinguished  a  personage  on 
the  scene  had  to  do  with  what  had  puzzled 
him  in  Cleethorpes's  attitude  he  did  not 
doubt. 

And  ,now  here  was  his  sister's  letter ;  he 
devoured  it  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 
It  was  not  the  first  he  had  received  from 
her,  but  it  was  the  only  one  which  had 
contained,  from  his  point  of  view,  anything 
either  of  interest  or  importance.  When  he 
came  to  her  report  of  what  Poynder  had 
said  of  Cleethorpes's  connection  with  his 
wife  he  gave  a  gasp  of  sheer  amazement; 
he  remembered  his  friend's  repudiation  of 
any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lady. 
Yet  here  was  her  husband  charging  him 
with  an  intention  to  elope  with  her — on 
what  he  declared  to  be  proof  beyond  all 
cavil.  Surely  he  would  not  make  such  a 
charge  without  it.  Why  then  had  Leonard 
denied  her?  On  reflection,  did  that  not 
explain  itself?  Had  not  some  men  a  code 
of  honor,  by  which  they  held  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  was  more  honor- 
able to  tell  lies  about  women  than  the 
truth?  Was  that  not  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  Leonard's  position?  Was  it  not, 
indeed,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  very 
many  things? 

Drummond  read  on;  and  presently  came 
to  Sir  John's  charge  against  Cleethorpes 
of  actual,  willful  murder.  Then  he  laid 
the  letter  down,  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  and  looked  about  him,  as 
if  wondering  if  things  were  what  they 
seemed.  It  was  some  seconds  before  he 
took  It  up;  then  he  reread  the  damnatory 
sentences  and  put  it  down  again.  He  got 
up  from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  about 
the  room;  for  the  moment  he  could  read 
no  more. 

Could  there  be  anything  in  the  charge? 
-Were,  as  his  sister  had  put  it,  his  worst 
forebodings  so  much  better  than  the  truth? 
Apparently  Poynder  had  produced  no  ac- 
tual proof,  either  of  this  charge  or  of  the 
other ;  but  he  declared  he  had  it,  and  would 
produce  it  at  the  proper  time — ^it  was  easy 
to  think  of  circumstances  under  which  a 
cross-grained  old  man  like  Poynder  would 
consider  himself  justified  in  holding  his 
tongue  till  it  suited  him  to  speak — that  ex- 
plained, also,  his  otherwise  incomprehen- 
sible treatment  of  Cleethorpes  in  the  police 
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court.  But  in  that  case,  if  the  thing  were 
true,  as  his  sister  again  put  it,  what  a 
wretch*  he  must  be — what  a  monster  of 
Infamy!  It  was  incredible  that  a  man  in 
Sir  John  Poynder's  position  would  ad- 
vance such  a  charge  without  having  some 
grounds  to  go  upon;  if  he  had  even  the 
slightest  grounds,  Leonard  Cleethorpes  had 
been  playing  a  part  of  a  sort  of  which 
Drummond  did  not  care  to  think. 

He  took  the  letter  up  again  and  read  it 
to  the  end,  and  had  just  reached  the  end 
when  Cleethorpes  came  into  the  room — ^as 
usual,  spick  and  span,  and  good  to  look  at, 
and  with  an  atmosphere  about  hip  of 
a  world  with  which  people  in  Clement's 
Inn  had  but  little  to  do.  He  laughed  at 
the  gloom  which  was  on  the  lawyer's 
face. 

"  Bertram,  you  look  as  black  as  a  thun- 
dercloud !    What  storm  is  brewing  now  ?  " 

For  answer  Drummond  held  out  the  let- 
ter he  had  just  finished. 

"Read  that!" 

Cleethorpes  took  it  with  a  smile. 

"  There's  a  story  told  of  how  Mrs. 
Siddons  frightened  the  linen  draper  by  the 
tragic  emphasis  with  which  she  put  to  him 
the  question — Will  it  wash?  You  remind 
me  a  little  of  that  queen  of  tragedy.  Yes, 
Bertram,  I  will  read  it  now,  at  once ;  we're 
both  in  the  vein.  *  My  dear  Bertram  ' — 
before  I  start,  what  is  this  thing? — it  looks 
as  if  I  were  intruding  into  your  private 
correspondence." 

"  It's  a  letter  from  my  sister,  written 
last  night  in  Portman  Square,  where  she 
is  at  present  acting  as  Sir  John  Poynder's 


nurse. 


That  sounds  portentous;  I  don't  know 
why,  but  it  does.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  your  sister  only  very  slightly; 
would  she  like  me  to  read  her  letters?  " 

**  I  wish  you  to  read  that  one." 

Without  attempting  further  remon- 
strance, Cleethorpes  read  from  start  to 
finish,  without  once  stopping  or  changing 
countenance  by  the  way;  then  he  an- 
nounced : 

"  I  have  read  it." 

"  You  see  what  she  says?  " 

"  Yes;  also  what  she  says  Sir  John  Poyn- 
der  says." 

Is  it  true?" 

As  true  of  me  as  it  is  of  you ;  no  more, 
no  less." 
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"  He  says  that  you  were  going  to  elope 
with  his  wife ;  is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Are  you  asking  me  seriously  ?  " 

"  I  am ;  I  am  forced  to  ask  you.  Then 
— see  what  he  says  about  your  having  shot 
his  wife;  that  he  has  proof  of  it.  Surely 
he  would  not  make  statements  of  that  sort, 
in  quasi-public  fashion — there  were  three 
persons  present — ^if  they  were  the  mere 
coinage  of  his  brain." 

"  Drummond,  it  appears  that  you  have 
been,  and  still  are,  meddling  with  what 
does  not  concern  you.  I  do  not  know  what 
role  Miss  Drummond  is  playing  in  Sir 
John  Poynder's  house;  but  it  cannot  be  a 
pretty  one;  and  cannot  redound  either  to 
your  credit  or  to  hers." 

"  Be  so  good  as  not  to  criticise  my  sis- 
ter." 

"Although  she  criticises  me?" 

"  I  have  asked  you  for  a  categorical  an- 
swer to  a  categorical  question." 

"Really?    You  are  very  good." 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  give  it  ?  " 

"  That's  as  you  like  to  put  it." 

"  Then — then  you'll  have  to  take  the 
consequences  of  your  own  refusal." 

"  Are  you  threatening  me  ?  Drummond, 
don't  be  such  an  ass ! " 

"  There's  another  thing.  Yesterday  the 
Marchioness  of  Sark  went  to  see  Miss 
Seton — she  went  armed  with  the  Home 
Secretary's  authority." 

"  Is  that  how  you  put  it — armed  ?  " 

"Why  did  she  go?" 

"  Her  address,  if  you  don't  know  it,  is 
easily  obtainable;  put  your  inquiry  to 
hen" 

"  So  you  mean  to  fence  with  me ;  it's 
what  you've  been  doing  all  along.  I  have 
felt  from  the  first  that  you  were  playing 
a  double  part;  I  feel  it  more  than  ever 
now,  I  warn  you,  Cleethorpes,  that  I  in- 
tend to  take  measures*  to  protect  Miss 
Seton  against  you,  be  the  consequences  to 
you  what  they  may." 

"  Arc  you  threatening  me  again  ?  How 
odd!  Be  careful,  Drummond,  that's  all  I 
wish  to  say.  I  must  congratulate  your 
sister  on  her  appreciation  of  my  problemat- 
ical villainy ;  she  seems  to  have  inspired  you. 
I  fear,  Bertram,  that  you  will  hardly  be 
a  success  as  a  criminal  lawyer." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Because  you 
think  that  you  are  fooling  me?  " 

"  Here,    in   your   sister's    letter,   is   the 
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clew  we Vc  been  looking  for,  and  you  don't 
see  it." 

"  Don't  I  ?  I  see  what  she  says  about 
you." 

"  That's  an  allusion  to  the  foolish  chat- 
ter of  a  crack-brained  old  man  for  which, 
before  long,  you'll  be  begging  my  pardon. 
What  I  refer  to  is  the  real  thing.  Have 
you  a  London  directory?  Ah,  here  is 
one." 

Taking  the  huge  volume  ofl  a  shelf,  he 
began  to  search  its  pages. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?" 

"  According  to  Miss  Drummond,  Mr. 
Harris  said  his  office  was  in  Walbrook; 
I'm  looking  for  the  number.  Yes,  here  it 
is;  you  might  make  a  note  of  it.  If  you 
don't  hear  of  me  within  the  next  four-and- 
twenty  hours  you  might  refer  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris; it's  quite  possible  that  he'll  be  able  to 
tell  you  where  I  am." 

Leaving  the  directory  open  on  the  table, 
Cleethorpes  was  moving  toward  the  door. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 
I'm  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Harris." 

So  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room  Drum- 
mond, as  if  impelled  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, went  rushing  after  him,  but  stopped 
on  his  own  side  of  the  door. 

"  I  wonder — I  wonder — if  he  is  running 
because  of  what  May  said." 

At  the  street  entrance  Cleethorpes  en- 
countered Alice  Mahony,  'who  was  getting 
out  of  a  hansom  cab. 

"  O  Leonard,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it's  you ; 
that's  lovely ! " 

"  And  it's  you,  which  is  far  lovelier." 

"I've  been  to  Cork  Street ;  Woods  told 
me  you  might  be  here,  so  I  came  tear- 
ing along;  it's  great  luck  my  finding 
you." 

"  It  is — for  me ;  especially  in  that  frock 
and  that  hat." 

"  What  do  you  -think  has  happened  ?  " 

"  The  sight  of  you  has  knocked  all 
power  to  think  out  of  me.     I  want  to  do." 

"  You  remember  the  handkerchief  I 
found  in  that  horrid  coat  ?  " 

She  was  holding  out  the  blood-stained 
pocket  handkerchief  which  she  had  discov- 
ered in  the  pocket  of  her  motor  coat.  He 
eyed  it  with  startled  surprise. 

"Alice,  put  the  dreadful  thing  away! 
Or,  better  still,  give  it  to  me,  and  I'll  dis- 
pose of  it." 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind."     She 


put  the  handkerchief  behind  her  back.  "  I 
wouldn't  let  you  what  you  call  *  dispose 
of  it '  not  for  a  sack  full  of  dollars." 

"  Now  what  maggot  have  you  got  in 
that  overactive  brain  of  yours?" 

"  It's  one  worth  having  this  time,  and 
don't  you  make  any  mistake.  I  was  look- 
ing at  that  horrid  coat  just  now,  wonder- 
ing what  I  should  do  with  it ;  then  I  took 
the  handkerchief  out  and  looked  at  that; 
and  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ?  " 

"A  ghost?" 

"  I  saw  It  wasn't  mine !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It's  not  my  handkerchief — It's  Berg- 
holt's!  " 

"Bergholt?  And  pray  who  may  Berg- 
holt  be?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten  ?  The  maid  who 
left  me;  the  amazingly  superior  person  I 
was  always  talking  to  you  about;  who, 
although  she  *was  such  a  perfect  maid, 
wasn't  in  the  least  like  a  maid.  Don't  you 
remember  my  saying  I  should  like  to  in- 
troduce you  to  her?" 

"  I  believe  I  do,  now  you  recall  it ;  but 
you  didn't.  I  never  saw  the  lady.  Was 
her  name  Bergholt?  " 

"  She  said  it  was,  and  this  is  her  hand- 
kerchief— here's  her  initial  in  the  corner — 
look!— B!" 

She  held  it  up  to  him. 

"  Embroidered  in  black  silk.  Isn't  that 
rather  a  superior  article  for  a  lady's  maid 
to  have?" 

"  Of  course  it  is;  but  everything  about 
her  was  superior.  Don't  you  see  what  I 
am  coming  to?  Even  if  I  wore  the  coat 
that  night,  I  didn't  put  Bergholt's  hand- 
kerchief into  the  pocket." 

Understanding  flashed  into  his  eyes. 

"  Alice,  I  believe  you've  done  it !  " 

"Done  what?" 

"  Found  the  link  which  makes  the  chain 
complete.     Can  I  trust  you  ?  " 

"Can't  you?" 

"  Don't  breathe  a  word  about  that 
handkerchief  to  anyone;  hide  it  now!  Go 
straight  home;  put  it  back  into  the  pocket 
of  the  coat,  and  don't  let  it  be  produced 
until  I  ask  for  it — then  I  fancy  you'll  find 
it  will  be  worth  to  some  one  even  more 
than  the  sack  full  of  dollars  you  men- 
tioned." 

"Where  are  you  going?  Won't  you 
come  with  me  ?  " 
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"  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can't.  I  am  go- 
ing to  call  on  Mr.  Harris." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Harris?" 

**  Tm  not  certain;  but  Fm  inclined  to 
wager — that  sack  full  of  dollars — that 
somewhere  in  his  possession  is  the  key  to 
the  riddle." 

CHAPTER   XXVn 

A   LIVELY  VISITOR 

When  Cleethorpes  reached  that  num- 
ber in  Walbrook  which  he  had  looked  out 
in  Drummond's  directory,  he  examined  the 
names  which  were  printed  on  a  board  that 
was  fastened  to  the  wall  just  inside  the 
street  doorway. 

"  Mr.  Harris,  I  perceive,  keeps  on  the 
second  floor,  and  apparently  in  most  re- 
spectable city  company.  Possibly  one  of 
those  lucky  limbs  of  the  law  who  are  able 
to  combine  a  high-class  family  practice 
with  a  lucrative  commercial  one.  They're 
the  gentlemen  who  make  the  money." 

Cleethorpes  smiled,  as  if  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  capital  joke.  Having  ascended 
to  the  second  landing,  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  the  usual  door,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  in  dingy  black  letters,  "  Mr. 
Harris."  On  the  left  was  an  electric  bell, 
over  which  was  the  legend,  "  Please  ring." 
After  inspection  of  a  kind  which  led  one 
to  suspect  that  his  wish  was  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  he  rang.  Almost  instantly  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  diminutive  lad.  Be- 
fore he  could  ask  the  visitor's  name  and 
business  Cleethorpes  had  strode  past  him 
into  a  roonp  in  which  some  clerks  were 
writing,  and.  through  that  into  a  room  be- 
yond. 

In  this  apartment  were  two  gentlemen, 
who  were  seated  on  either  side  of  an  office 
table.  One  was  short,  cobby,  scanty- 
haired,  with  a  pair  of  pince-nez  perched 
*  almost  on  the  extreme  tip  of  his  nose;  the 
other  was  black-haired,  black-eyed,  dark- 
skinned,  thin-faced.  Both  rose  as  Clee- 
thorpes entered,  as  if  in  surprise  at  being 
interrupted.  The  visitor,  hat  in  one  hand, 
cane  in  the  other,  greeted  them  both  in 
turn. 

"You,  I  am  sur^,  are  Mr.  Harris;  and 
you — ^why — Pultowski!  Think  of  meeting 
you  in  London  after — how  long  is  it  since 
we  saw  each  other  last  ?  " 


Cleethorpes  was  completely  at  his  ease; 
but  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  either 
of  the  gentlemen  on  whom  he  had  in- 
truded. The  one  whom  he  addressed  as 
Pultowski  looked,  indeed,  so  disconcerted 
that  a  curious  pallor  suddenly  showed 
through  his  dark  skin.  His  companion, 
glancing  at  him,  as  if  for  an  explanation  of 
the  stranger's  coming,  seemed  affected  by 
the  discomposure  which  he  saw  upon  his 
face. 

"  Who — who  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  him,  al- 
most in  a  whisper.  Receiving  no  reply,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Cleethorpes  in  firmer 
tones. 

"  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?  And  what  do 
you  mean  by  coming  into  my  private  office 
unannounced  ?  " 

Cleethorpes  addressed  the  black-haired 
man. 

"  Pultowski,  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris.    Tell  him  who  I  am  and  all  about 
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me. 

But  Mr.  Pultowski  continued  dumb,  the 
other  seeming  to  be  more  and  more  struck 
by  the  singularity  of  his  bearing.  Again,  as 
he  spoke  to  him,  he  dropped  his  voice  nearly 
to  a  whisper — a  somewhat  tremulous  whis- 
per at  that. 

"  Do  you — do  you — know  this  gentle- 
man?" 

Since  the  person  questioned  seemed  un- 
able, or  unwilling,  to  answer  for  himself, 
the  visitor  answered  for  him — there  was  a 
something  in  his  seeming  heartiness  which 
made  Mr.  Pultowski  paler  and  paler,  as 
if  every  word  he  uttered  had  a  hidden — 
and  a  painful — meaning. 

"  Why,  Pultowski,  why  do  you  hesitate? 
What's  the  matter?  I  can  see  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  me;  you  can  see  that 
I  have  not  forgotten  you ;  we  are  not  likely 
to  forget  each  other,  are  we?  Though — 
how  long  is  it  since  we  saw  each  other? 
It  must  be  quite  a  while,  yet — I  do  not 
find  you  changed,  Pultowski." 

The  reiteration  of  the  name  appeared  to 
please  Cleethorpes;  obviously  it  had  the 
opposite  effect  upon  the  other;  he  seemed 
to  wince  each  time  that  it  was  uttered.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  repetition  of  the  name, 
more  than  anything  else,  which  seemed  to 
goad  him  into  speech. 

"  Do  not  call  me  by  that  name  I  " 

"  Not  call  you  by  that  name?  Why, 
Pultowski?" 
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"  I  use  It  no  longer." 

"  Is  that  so?  I  beg  your  pardon  for — 
my  stupidity.  What  name  do  you  use — 
at  present?" 

"  My  name  is  Pardebeck." 

"  Which  still  begins  with  a  P.  May  I 
take  it  that  the  remaining  letters  are  all 
that  has  changed  about  you  ?  And  the  old 
friends,  are  they  unchanged  ?  " 

"  To  whom  do  you  refer  ?  " 

"Ricard— how  is  he?" 

As  Cleethorpes  asked  the  question  Mr. 
Pardebeck  seemed  td  shrink  farther  back 
against  the  table  on  which  he  was  leaning; 
momentarily  his  uneasiness  seemed  to  grow. 

"Ricard?— he  is  dead." 

"  In  the  affair  of  the  prefect  ?  " 

Mr.  Pardebeck  started  as  if  the  question 
had  been  a  blow. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ?  Were  you 
not  in  it?    I  thought " 

"  I  will  ask  you  not  to  think." 

"  And  Geoffroi — ^what  of  him?  " 

"  What  do  I  know  of  Geoffroi  ? — ^what 
do  I  know  of  any  of  his  people —  Put 
your  questions  to  some  one  else." 

"  But  were  they  not  old  friends?  Then 
the  ladies — the  fair  Bebe — ^what  of  her?" 

"  Bebe  ?     You — ^you  amuse  yourself." 

"  She  amused  me — in  the  days  which  are 
gone.  There  is  one  of  whom  I  have  still 
more  tender  memories — the  most  remark- 
able woman  fate  has  thrown  across  my 
path — Henriette  Buchner;  is  she  well?" 

Mr.  Pardebeck  was  glaring  at  his  ques- . 
tioner  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  scorch 
him  with  fiery  glances. 

"  I  believe  so." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"  At  the  moment  I  do  not  know." 

"  Can  you  put  me  in  the  Way  of  getting 
her  address  ?  " 

"  For  what  do  you  want  it?" 

"My  good — ^what  is  it? — Pardebeck! 
Why  does  a  man  want  the  address  of  a 
lady  who  is  an  old  friend?  I  would  like 
to  see  Buchner  again." 

"  I  regret  I  can  give  you  no  assistance." 
Mr.  Pardebeck  turned  to  the  cobby  man, 
who  had  remained  an  interested,  but  be- 
wildered and  slightly  disturbed,  listener. 
"  Can  I  not  continue  to  discuss  that  affair 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  at  once.  Eh — ^you  have  not 
yet  told  me  who  this  gentleman  is." 


"  This  is  Mr.  Leonard  Cleethorpes." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  with 
meaning  in  their  eyes— evidently  the  name 
conveyed  an  unwelcome  significance  to  Mr. 
Harris;  which  came  on  him  so  suddenly, 
he  was  unable  to  conceal,  for  some  sec- 
onds, the  effect  it  had  on  him.  His  pendu- 
lous lips  seemed  to  tremble;  his  glasses 
slipped  off  his  nose.  He  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  wiped  them  with  a  hand 
which  obviously  shook.  He  was  still  rub- 
bing them  when  he  spoke,  in  a  voice  which 
became  steadier  as  he  went  on. 

"  Eh — Mr.  Cleethorpes,  your  name  is 
familiar  to  me — eh — I  may  say,  quite  fa- 
miliar. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  sec  you — 
much  pleasure.  Just  now  I  was  engaged 
with  Mr.  Pardebeck  on  a  somewhat  im- 
portant matter  which — eh — happens  to  be 
pressing.  But  so  soon  as  I  am  at  liberty, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  my  b^ 
attention — if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  wait 
in  the  next  room.  Here  is  a  newspaper, 
if  you  would  care  to  see  one ;  I  won't  keep 
you  more  than  four  or  five  minutes,  at  the 
outside." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Harris;  but  I  prefer 
to  wait  here.  I  presume  you  are  Mr. 
Harris." 

"  Yes,  my  name  is  Harris.  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  Cleethorpes,  that  you  don't  under- 
stand. I  say  that  I  am  engaged  with  Mr. 
Pardebeck." 

"Yes,  I  heard." 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  an  instant  longer 
than  I  can  help,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  wait  in  the  next  room." 

"  But  I  won't." 

"You  won't— what?" 

"  Wait  in  the  next  room." 

"  Mr.  Cleethorpes,  it  is  now  I  who  fail 
to  understand  you." 

"Then  you  must  be  duller  than  I 
think." 

Having  carefully  perched  his  glasses  on 
the  tip  of  his  nose,  Mr.  Harris  looked  over 
them  at  the  speaker  with  a  solemn  air, 
which  was  possibly  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  credit 
that  his  ears  were  not  deceiving  him. 
Mr.  Cleethorpes  bore  his  inspection 
with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  good 
humor. 

"  Sir,  are  you  in  earnest?  " 

Cleethorpes  said  nothing ;  he  only  smiled. 
Mr.  Pardebeck  made  an  effort  to  i;elievc 
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what  bade  fair  to  become  a  delicate  posi- 
tion. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Harris.  Since  Mr. 
Clcethorpes — ^who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine 
— wishes  to  talk  to  you  at  once,  it  is 
possibly  because  his  business  is  very  press- 
ing; mine  will  wait.  I  will  continue  my 
conversation  with  you  afterwards.  It  so 
chances,  also,  that  I  have  a  message  which 
I  must  deliver." 

As  he  turned  toward  the  door  Clee- 
thorpes  fell  in  at  his  side. 

"  And  ril  come  with  you  and  help  you 
to  deliver  it." 

"  So? — I  thought  you  were  so  anxious 
to  talk  with  Mr.  Harris?  " 

"  Not  at  all;  FU  be  just  as  pleased  to 
come  with  you." 

Mr.  Pardebeck  looked  at  the  speaker's 
smiling  face  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  was  serious;  then  he  smiled  queerly. 

"  Good ;  it  contents  me.  You  and  I 
will  go  somewhere  together,  Mr.  Clee- 
thorpes,  where  we  can  talk  over  old 
friends  and  the  times  that  are  past."  He 
turned  to  Mr.  Harris,  a  wireless  message 
flashing  from  his  eyes.  "  I  go  with  Mr. 
Cleethorpes,  for  an  hour's  social  talk."  At 
the  door  there  was  a  little  byplay,  neither 
gentleman  showing  a  wish  to  be  the  first 
to  leave  the  room.  Cleethorpes  held  it 
open  with  outstretched  arms.  Mr.  Parde- 
beck pressed  on  him  the  honor.  "  I  beg, 
sir,  that  you  will  be  first." 

"  Impossible,  Mr.  Pardebeck;  after  you." 

With  the  same  queer  smile,  Mr.  Parde- 
beck passed  through,  just  glancing  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  went.  They  paused  on 
the  landing  while  Mr.  Pardebeck  lit  a 
cigarette. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Cleethorpes,  I  am  at  your 
service.     Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

Why,"     exclaimed     that     gentleman, 

I've  left  my  cane  behind!  I  would  not 
lose  that  cane " 

By  some  accident  the  outer  door  of  the 
office  had  not  been  quite  shut.  Leaving 
his  sentence  unfinished,  Cleethorpes  went 
rushing  through  it.  As  Mr.  Pardebeck 
glared  after  him  his  smile  changed  to  a 
sneer. 

"  You  lose  more  than  your  cane — ani- 
mal!" 

Without  waiting  for  further  news  of  the 
forgetful  gentleman  he  went  flying  down 
the  stairs  three  or  four  at  a  time. 
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Cleethorpes  passed  through  the  room  in 
which  the  clerks  were.  As  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  private  office  he  heard  Mr. 
Harris's  voice  saying  within: 

"  Give  me  3009,  Central" 

Entering  Cleethorpes  shut  the  door  be- 
hind him.  Mr.  Harris  was  standing  at 
the  table,  holding  the  telephone  receiver  to 
his  ear;  he  stared  at  Cleethorpes  in  be- 
wildered amazement.  Crossing  the  room, 
Cleethorpes  wrested  the  receiver  from  him 
with  his  left  hand  and  gripped  him  with 
his  right. 

"  Don't  you  make  a  fuss,  Mr.  Harris, 
unless  you're  looking  for  trouble." 

Mr.  Harris  seemed  looking  for  his  scat- 
tered senses.  He  stared  stupidly  at  the 
man  who  gripped  him  so  tightly  as  if  at 
a  loss  as  to  where  he  came  from,  or  who 
he  was,  or  what  he  wanted;  while  he 
stared  Cleethorpes  was  holding  the  re- 
ceiver to  his  own  ear.  A  voice  came  over 
the  wire. 

"Hollo!" 

"Hollo!    Who's  that?" 

"  This  is  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel." 

"  Is  Miss  Hortense  Boyes  stopping 
there?" 

"  She's  stopping  here,  but  I  don't  know 
if  she's  in;  I'll  inquire." 

"  No,  don't ;  give  her  this  message. 
Ready?  Mr.  Harris,  solicitor,  of  Wal- 
brook,  wishes  to  see  her  on  business  of 
urgent  importance  at  27  Cork  Street,  at 
once;  inside  half  an  hour;  anyhow,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Tell  her  that 
Mr.  Harris  says  time  means  more  than 
money.  Have  you  got  it?  Got  the  num- 
ber? That's  right;  see  that  she  has  the 
message  instantly." 

Replacing  the  receiver,  Cleethorpes 
turned  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  shivering 
as  if  he  had  been  made  of  jelly;  whether 
because  of  the  liberty  which  had  been 
taken  with  his  telephone  and  his  name,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  was  not  clear.  Clee- 
thorpes spoke  to  him  with  quiet  good 
humor. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Harris,  be  so  good  as  to 
put  on  your  hat  and  come  with  me." 

Mr.  Harris  began  to  stammer. 

"Who — ^who  are  you?  What — ^what 
do  you  mean  by  using  my  office  as  if  it 
were  your  own  ?  What — ^what's  the  mean- 
ing of  that  message  you've  sent  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Harris,  if  you  please,  your  hat." 
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"Where's  Pardebeck?" 

"  I  rather  fancy  Mr.  Pardebeck,  if  that's 
what  you  prefer  to  call  him,  is  looking  for 
a  telephone  on  his  own  account.  If  he 
isn't,  he's  going  to  the  hotel  to  look  the 
lady  up  in  person;  I'm  afraid  he'll  be  too 
late.    Mr.  Harris,  will  you  get  your  hat?  " 

"  You — you  leave  my  office  I  " 

As  an  answer  Cleethorpes  picked  up  the 
receiver.  While  the  other  watched  him, 
still  shivering,  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  usual 
call— 

"  666,  City."  Then  he  observed  to  the 
trembling  Mr.  Harris,  "  I've  called  up  the 
city  police  station.  If  you  don't  put  on 
your  hat  inside  two  twos  and  come  with 
me  nicely  and  quietly  I'll  have  the  police 
round ;  you  know  what  that  will  mean,  to 
you  and  to  your  friends.  What  are  you 
doing  there?"  Mr.  Harris,  having  sub- 
sided in  a  chair,  had  drawn  open  a  drawer 
in  his  writing  table  and  was  fumbling  at 
the  back  of  it.  Suddenly  Cleethorpes  had 
him  by  the  throat,  pinned  to  the  chair,  just 
out  of  reach  of  the  open  drawer.  "  What's 
that — a  bomb  ?  "  He  was  looking  at  a 
bright  metal  something  which  was  peep- 
ing out  of  a  large  wad  of  cotton  wool, 
which  Mr.  Harris  had  been  trying  to  get 
into  his  fingers.  "  You — ^you  old  dear ! 
So  you  are  one  of  them!  If  I  were  to 
break  your  neck  I  should  be  rendering  so- 
ciety a  service.    Would  you  ?  " 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Harris  would. 
Showing  unexpected  presence  of  mind,  with 
a  quick  twist  he  half  wrenched  himself 
away,  and  although  the  other  had  tight 
hold  of  him  again  in  an  instant,  it  was  not 
before  he  had  struck  a  bell  which  stood 
upon  the  table.  Hardly  had  the  gong 
sounded  than  the  door  of  the  clerks'  office 
opened  and  a  slight,  dark  man  came  into 
the  room.  In  spite  of  his  visitor's  restrain- 
ing fingers  he  managed  to  articulate: 

"  This  is  Leonard  Cleethorpes.  Don't 
let  him  leave  the  room  alive  1 " 

The  newcomer's  hand  went  to  the  back 
of  his  trousers;  when  it  reappeared  it  held 
a  revolver.     Cleethorpes  laughed. 

"  You  have  clerks  prepared  for  all  emer- 
gencies ! " 

He  thrust  Cleethorpes  backward,  so  that 
he  and  his  chair  went  toppling  to  the  floor 
together.  Rising  to  his  feet,  he  snatched 
the  telephone  instrument  bodily  from  the 
table,  the  bell  ringing  as  he  did  so. 


"  That's  the  city  police  station !  " 

He  went  rushing  with  it  across  the 
room — the  wire  snapping,  the  bell  ceasing. 
The  newcomer  fired.  Apparently  the  bul- 
let struck  the  instrument — there  was  the 
ring  of  metal.  Before  he  could  fire  again, 
Cleethorpes,  striking  him  with  it  on  the 
shoulder,  knocked  him  down,  and  sent  the 
telephone  after  him;  then  dashed  across 
the  outer  office,  on  to  the  landing,  down 
the  stairs,  and  into  the  street. 

'When  the  newcomer  picked  himself  up, 
he  saw  that  Mr.  Harris  was  disengaging  a 
bright  metal  ball  from  a  mass  of  cotton 
wool,  and  that  two  frightened  clerks  were 
looking  in  through  the  open  door.  These 
latter  he  treated  with  scant  ceremony. 

"  Get  back  to  your  places !  Go  on  with 
your  work!  Mind  your  own  business!" 
He  slammed  the  door  in  their  faces,  then 
ran  across  to  Mr.  Harris.  "  Leave  that 
alone!  What  is  the  use  of  blowing  your- 
self to  pieces?  He  is  gone!  What  is 
the  use?  For  God's  sake,  be  careful  how 
you  put  it  down!  How  much  does  he 
know?" 

For  the  second  time  Mr.  Harris  relin- 
quished the  task  of  disengaging  the  metal 
ball  from  its  envelope  of  wadding.  The 
other  returned  his  chair  to  its  original  posi- 
tion; Mr.  Harris  sat  down  on  it,  a  very 
shaken  man. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  how  much  he 
knows?  He  seems  to  know  everything. 
He  has  broken  the  telephone." 

"  And  my  shoulder  with  it." 

Mr.  Harris  paid  no  heed  to  the  com- 
plaint, nor  to  the  gesture  with  which  it 
was  accompanied.     . 

"  There's  another  in  Baker's  office  on 
the  floor  above;  go  up  to  it;  ask  them  to 
let  you  use  it.  Tell  her  that  the  mes- 
sage she's  just  had  is  not  from  me;  it's  a 
trick ;  it's  from  Leonard  Cleethorpes.  And 
while  you're  gone  I'll  get  the  papers  and 
the  things  together;  if  we're  to  get  out  of 
this  it'll  have  to  be  at  once." 

"  What  is  the  message  I'm  to  send?  " 

"  Are  you  deaf  or  dense  ?  Get  on  to 
the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  and  tell  her  that 
the  message  which  has  just  come  through 
is  not  from  me  at  all;  it's  from  Clee- 
thorpes. She's  not  to  go  to  27  Cork  Street 
as  he  told  her — that's  where  his  rooms  are; 
if  she  does  go  she'll  be  trapped.  Now  do 
you  understand  ?  " 
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Yes,  I  think  I  understand." 
Then    go — send    the    message — while 
there's  time." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

THB    CALLER  WHO   CAMB,    AND   THB    ONE 

WHO  IS  COMING 

It  was  not  till  he  was  out  in  the  street 
that  Leonard  Cleethorpes  found  that  he 
had  come  away  without  his  hat;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cane  on  which  he  had 
professed  to  set  such  value.  He-  was  ap- 
parently still  in  the  best  of  spirits — he 
laughed  at  the  discovery. 

"I  don't  think  Td  better  go  back  for 
them;  TU  present  Mr.  Harris  with  the 
hat,  and  that  very  useful  clerk  of  his  can 
have  the  stick.  I  think  that  the  sooner  I 
remove  myself  from  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood the  better  it  will  be  for  the  pub- 
lic peace."  He  walked  quickly  down  Wal- 
brook  into  Cannon  Street,  revolving  in  his 
mind,  as  he  went,  what  his  next  movement 
should  be. 

"If  I  buy  a  hat  I'll  be  wasting  time; 
if  I  go  to  the  Cosmopolitan  I  may  find 
her  gone,  and  I  may  find  Mr.  Pultowski- 
Pardebeck,  which  I'm  not  anxious  to  do 
at  this  particular  moment.  I'll  go  to  Cork 
Street  and  trust  to  luck.  Hansom !  "  He 
got  into  the  cab,  which  drew  up  by  the 
curb.  "27  Cork  Street;  and  move!"  If 
Mr.  Woods,  on  opening  the  door  in  Cork 
Street,  was  surprised  to  find  his  master 
hatless  and  stickless,  and  with  something 
in  his  general  appearance  which  suggested 
that  he  had  lately  been  having  a  lively 
time,  nothing  in  his  bearing  showed  it. 
"Anybody  been  here?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Sir  John  Poynder's  upstairs 
at  the  present  moment;  and  a  young  per- 
son. 


i> 


"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  a  young  per- 
son '  ?  " 

"  The  young  person  appears  to  be  his 
nurse,  sir;  hospital  nurse,  I  should  say,  by 
the  look  of  her." 

"  But  in  what  condition  is  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  As  regards  health,  sir,  I  should  say  not 
up  to  much.  Mr.  Hankey  and  the  young 
person  helped  him  out  of  the  carriage  and 
up  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Hankey  was  wish- 
ful to  stay  and  keep  an  eye  upon  Sir  John. 


But  Sir  John  wouldn't  have  it.  He  sent 
the  young  person  down  to  see  him  off  the 
premises.  As  regards  his  temper,  sir  " — 
Mr.  Woods  put  his  hand  up  to  his  lips  and 
coughed  discreetly — "  I  should  say  that 
was  worse  than  his  health.  He's  been 
here  about  twenty  minutes,  and  he's  rung 
the  bell  I  should  think  quite  a  dozen  times, 
and  each  time  when  I  informed  him  that 
you  had  not  yet  returned,  the  language  he 
used  was — ^well,  sir,  strong." 

"What  did  you  tell  him*  when  he 
came  ?  " 

"  That  you  were  not  in,  sir,  and  that  I 
did  not  know  when  you  would  be  in.  In 
reply,  sir,  he  called  me  an  adjectival  liar; 
and  he  kept  on  adjectiving  Mr.  Hankey 
as  he  helped  him  up  the  stairs.  If  I  may 
make  so  bold,  sir,  since  his  language  is  so 
very,  what  I  should  call  forcible,  I 
shouldn't  think  his  health  can  be  so  bad  as 
it  seems." 

"  I  dare  say  you're  right.  Woods ;  I  dare 
say  you're  right."  Cleethorpes,  holding 
his  watch  in  his  hand,  was  making  a  men- 
tal calculation.  "  Say  about  fifteen  min- 
utes since  I  sent  the  message ;  then  five  for 
them  to  hunt  her  out  in  the  hotel  and  let 
her  have  it,  ten  for  her  to  put  her  hat 
on,  a  good  fifteen  for  her  to  get  here; 
that  should  leave  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  cayenne-peppered 
conversation  of  my  good  friend  Poynder, 
before  she  comes;  that  is,  if  she  comes  at 
all.  Woods,  it's  possible  that  in  a  few 
minutes  a  lady — a  Miss  Hortense  Boyes — 
will  come,  who  will  ask  for  Mr.  Harris, 
of  Walbrook ;  you've  got  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Walbrook; 
lady's  name.  Miss  Hortense  Boyes." 

"  Right  I  Don't  say  a  word  about  me, 
but  tell  her  that  Mr.  Harris  is  upstairs, 
and  that  he  gave  you  instructions  to 
show  her  up  the  moment  she  came.  You 
show  her  up,  and  cough  on  the  stairs 
to  let  me  know  who's  coming.  You  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  sir." 

"And — there's  another  thing!  While 
she's  here,  don't  you  let  anyone  in  whom 
you  don't  know;  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
anyone  you  do  know,  it  doesn't  apply;  but 
as  it's  possible  that  a  friend,  or  friends,  of 
Miss  Boyes,  knowing  she's  here,  may  try  to 
get  in  also,  after  you've  shown  her  up,  put 
up  the  chain,  so  that,   before   you   know 
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who's  there,  they  mayn't  force  an  entrance, 
as  it's  quite  likely  they  may  try  to  do. 
Again  you  understand  ?  " 

"Perfectly,  sir;  directly  I  have  shown 
Miss  Boyes  upstairs  the  chain  shall  be  put 
up.  Is  she  to  be  shown  into  the  room  in 
which    Sir    John    is,    or   into    the   dining 


room  r 


?" 


Bring  her  where  Sir  John  is ;  his  com- 
ing just  now  may  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
providential.  I  fancy  he'll  be  even  more 
anxious  to  see  her  than  I  am.  Who's  that 
trying  to  break  the  bell  ?  " 

"  Sir  John,  sir.  He  has  been  keeping  on 
like  that  ever  since  he  came.  Here's  the 
young  person  coming  down  to  make  in- 
quiries. I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  hav- 
ing had  the  door  open,  they  have  heard 
your  voice." 

A  feminine  figure,  in  the  garb  of  a  nurse, 
appeared  on  the  stairs.  A  clear,  pleasant 
voice  observed: 

"  Excuse  me,  but  is  that  Mr.  Clec- 
thorpes?  " 

By  advancing  toward  her,  the  gentleman 
in  question  admitted  that  it  was. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  but  Sir  John  is  so  impa- 
tient; he  will  have  the  door  left  open,  and 
he  thought  he  heard  your  voice." 

"  Did  he?  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  his 
hearing  remains  so  good.  And  you.  Miss 
Drummond  —  how  are  you?  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  entitled  to  wear  that 
costume  until,  a  little  while  ago,  I  read  the 
letter  which  you  wrote  to  your  brother 
yesterday." 

The  lady's  face  burst  into  flame. 

"Mr.  Cleethorpes!  Did — did  Bertram 
let  you  read  my  letter  ?  " 

"  He  not  only  let,  he  pressed  me  to  read 
it.  I  assure  you  that  I  should  not  have 
read  it  had  his  manner  not  made  it  plain 
that  he  should  regard  my  refusal  as  an  un- 
thinkable thing." 

"  How — how  ridiculous  he  is!  " 

"  Why  ?  Because  he  wishes  to  keep  me 
posted  in  the  details  of  the  case  which  I — 
as  you  are  possibly  aware — ^placed  in  his 
hands?  I  was  naturally  interested  in 
learning  what  Sir  John  had  to  say  of  me; 
and — in  your  comments." 

"  He  had  no  right  to  show  it  you ;  it 
was  meant  for  his  own.  eye  only.  I'll  not 
forgive  him." 

"  That  is  between  you  and  your 
brother." 


"  I — I  said  that  I  didn't  believe  what 
Sir  John  said." 

"  I  noted  what  you  said.  Shall  we  go  up 
to  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  care  what  you  think  of  me. 
I  never  meant " 

"  I  said,  shall  we  go  up  to  Sir  John  ?  " 

The  nurse's  pretty  cheeks  were  redder 
than  ever.  She  looked  as  if  she  could,  and 
would,  have  said  a  good  deal  had  not  the 
other's  cool,  courteous  tones  acted  on  her  as 
a  cold  douche.  Conscious  of  the  snub 
he  had  administered,  she  bit  her  underlip 
as  if  to  hold  in  check  the  flow  of  words 
which  pressed  at  the  back  of  it.  With 
an  effort  she  regained  her  professional  bear- 
ing. 

"  I  came  to  ask  you,  if  you  can  possibly 
help  it,  not  to  excite  Sir  John ;  to  bear  with 
him  as  much  as  you  can.  He  pretends  to 
think  himself  quite  well,  but  he  is  very  far 
from  being  that.  He  has  only  been  al- 
lowed to  come  to  sec  you  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  consequences  of  not  allow- 
ing him  to  come  might  be  more  serious  than 
letting  him  come.  He  was  so  bent  on  com- 
ing that  we  did  not  dare  to  try  to  stop  him ; 
but  now  that  he  has  come,  he  finds  that  he 
is  weaker  than  he  expected." 

"  I  will  try  to  bear  your  words  in  the 
front  of  my  mind.  Miss  Drummond.  Do 
you  think  I  should  excite  him  unduly  if  I 
were  to  tell  him  what  is  the  actual  position 
you  occupy  in  his  household  ?  " 

In  the  nurse's  eyes  were  tears  of  rage. 
It  was  only  her  pride  coming  to  her  rescue 
which  stayed  them  from  trickling  down  her 
burning  cheeks. 

"  You  arc  at  liberty,  Mr.  Cleethorpes,  to 
tell  Sir  John  exactly  what  you  please." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Drununond,  for  your 
kind  permission.  Aren't  we  keeping  your 
patient  waiting?  Won't  you  lead  the 
way?" 

Turning,  she  marched  up  the  stairs  as  if 
she  had  a  poker  down  her  back.  It  was 
with  the  same  stiffness  that  she  entered  the 
room  in  which  Sir  John  was  sitting,  the  old 
gentleman  greeting  their  advent  with  a  vol- 
ley of  his  characteristic  language. 

"  What  have  you  two  been  conspiring 
about  on  the  staircase?"  He  addressed 
himself  to  his  nurse.  "  Didn't  I  send  you 
to  fetch  him  up  ?  Then  why  the  something 
didn't  you  fetch  him  ?  Why  must  you  stop 
him  on  the  stairs  and  gabble,  gabble,  gab- 
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blc?  Hang  me  if  I  ever  knew  anything 
like  a  woman's  tongue !  " 

She  might  have  been  excused  the  retort 
that,  in  that  case,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
acquainted  with  his  own;  but  the  sound  of 
his  rasping  voice  seemed  to  induce  in  her  a 
softer  mood.  Nothing  could  have  been 
gentler  than  the  voice  in  which  she  spoke  to 
him. 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Cleethorpes,  Sir  John." 

The  old  gentleman  showed  no  sign  of  a 
responsive  gentleness. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  can  see  him  ?  Do  you 
suppose  I  don't  know  him  as  well  as  you  do  ? 
It  would  be  better  for  him  if  I  didn't." 

She  smiled  at  him. 

"  Is  it  any  use,"  she  asked,  "  appealing  to 
where  your  common  sense  ought  to  be,  and 
asking  you  not  to  excite  yourself?  We 
shall  never  get  you  home  if  you  do;  you 
will  have  to  remain  here  as  Mr.  Clce- 
thorpes's  guest." 

The  old  man's  rejoinder  was  grim. 

"  Then  I'll  be  a  stiff  un.  I  might  con- 
sent to  stay  here  dead ;  alive,  I'm  damned  if 
I  would."  He  glowered  at  her  balefuUy, 
then  he  turned  to  Cleethorpes.  "  Where 
can  you  put  her?  She  would  come,  and 
she  will  stop;  but  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  I  want  to  say  to  you  only.  I'll  have  no 
listener,  least  of  all  a  thing  in  petticoats. 
Where'U  you  stow  her,  so  that  she'll  be 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  ?  " 

The  room  had  three  doors:  the  one 
which  led  on  to  the  landing,  one  which  led 
into  the  bedroom  which  had  been  occupied 
on  a  memorable  occasion  by  the  Marquis  of 
Sark,  and  a  third  which  Cleethorpes  held 
wide  open. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  apartment 
which  I  call  my  dining  room.  If  your 
nurse  will  condescend  to  take  a  seat  in  it  I 
shall  be  honored." 

The  lady  referred  to  strode  past  him 
with  her  head  in  the  air ;  he  closed  the  door 
after  her  and  returned  into  the  room. 

"  That's  a  nice  girl,"  growled  Sir  John, 
"  but  I've  a  feeling  that  she  has  good  ears." 

"  They  struck  me  as  being  pretty  ones." 

Cleethorpes,  glancing  at  his  watch,  per- 
ceived that  Miss  Boyes  might  be  with  him 
very  soon.  The  possibility  moved  him  to 
bring  his  visitor  as  quickly  as  might  be  to 
the  point. 

"  May  I  ask.  Sir  John,  to  what  I  owe 
the  pleasure  of  this  visit  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

WHAT    MR.     CLEETHORPES    KNEW     ABOUT 
THE    LATE   LADY  POYNDER 

Sir  John  took  his  own  time  to  answer. 
He  sat  hunched  up  in  the  big  armchair, 
both  hands  leaning  on  the  handle  of  a  ma- 
lacca  cane.  Cleethorpes  noticed  that  it  was 
the  same  cane  he  had  had  in  the  police 
court;  it  seemed  that  "without  it  to  rest 
upon  he  would  have  been  unable  to  sit  up 
at  all.  His  host  noticed  how  old  he  looked, 
and  how  frail  and  ill ;  only  his  indomitable 
spirit  could  have  kept  him  out  of  bed;  he 
would  have  looked  much  more  at  home  be- 
tween the  sheets  than  paying  calls.  Even 
his  voice  had  aged  since  Cleethorpes  had 
heard  it  last ;  except  in  his  occasional  whirls 
of  rage  it  was  tremulous  and  rusty,  as  if  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  spoke  at  all.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  he 
paused,  as  if  he  had  not  breath  enough  to 
carry  him  to  the  end  of  it. 

"  I  came  to  see  you  because  I  didn't 
think  you'd  come  to  see  me,  even  if  I  sent 
for  you." 

"  Your  reception  of  me  last  time  you 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  sending  for  me 
was  hardly  of  a  kind  to  make  me  over- 
anxious to  come  to  you  again." 

"  Cleethorpes,  you've  the  finest  trick  of 
sneering  ever  yet  I  saw.  You're  one  of 
those  fellows  who  smile,  and  smile,  and 
smile,  and  keep  on  cutting  throats." 

"  Is  that  the  sort  of  remark  you've  come 
to  me  to  make  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't.  I  wonder  if  you  ever  tell 
the  truth." 

"  That's  a  species  of  curiosity  which  does 
you  credit." 

"  I've  been  looking  through  a  desk  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Lady  Poynder  before 
she  was  my  wife— one  of  the  few  things 
which  did  belong  to  her ;  and — ^its  contents 
surprised  me." 

"  At  that  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  Oh !  you  wouldn't,  wouldn't  you  ? 
Among  other  things  I  found  some  portraits 
of  you;  and — other  things  still  stranger. 
That's  why  I'm  here;  and  why  I  wonder  if 
you  ever  tell  the  truth ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  We  all  of  us  tell  the  truth  at  times." 

"  I  hope  this  is  one  of  your  times ;  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  know 
about  my  wife.     Did  you  kill  her?     I'll 
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take  no  steps  against  you  if  you  did;  IVe 
got  to  that  stage  where  she's  concerned; 
but — did  you  ?  " 

"  I  did  not." 

"  Who  did  ?  " 

"  I  think  it's  possible  that  I  may  be  able 
to  introduce  you  to  the  person  who  did  in 
a  few  minutes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Patience ;  perhaps  you'll  see.  You  note 
I  say  perhaps." 

"  Cleethorpes,  what  did  you  know  about 
my  wife  ?  " 

"Let's  begin  the  other  way;  how  did 
you  come  to  marry  her?  " 

"  I  was  at  Trouville.  I  saw  her  bath- 
ing; I  liked  her  figure — she  wasn't  shy;  I 
introduced  myself  to  her;  within  a  month 
I'd  married  her." 

"  Knowing  nothing  about  her?  " 

"  Except  what  she  told  me." 

"Which  was?" 

"  She  said  she  was  an  orphan." 

"  Which  was  true." 

"  That  her  father  was  the  Chevalier  de 
Robina " 

"  Which  was  a  lie.  Did  she  tell  you  any- 
thing about  her  own  life  ?  " 

"In  shadowy  outlines.  I  gathered  that 
her  father  had  been  dead  some  tioie,  but 
that  her  mother  had  only  died  recently; 
and  that  generally  she'd  had  a  pretty  rough 
time,  in  the  course  of  which  she  wandered 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground." 

"  That  also  was  true.  What  else  did 
she  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing ;  I  didn't  ask  her  that  much. 
She'd  captured  me;  she'd  got  me  on  a  bit 
of  string;  she'd  only  got  to  pull  the  string 
and  I  was  at  the  end  of  it.  No  fool  like  an 
old  fool?  I'm  not  so  sure.  You  see  I'd 
had  three  wives  before  I  had  her." 

"  When  I  heard  that  you  were  married 
I  wasn't  so  surprised  as  I  might  have  been ; 
because  I  supposed  it  might  have  come 
about  through  your  discovering  that  you 
were  birds  of  a  feather." 

"  How  do  you  mean  —  birds  of  a 
feather  ?  " 

There  was  a  look  on  the  old  gentleman's 
face  as  if  he  did  not  altogether  relish  the 
other's  suggestion. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  have  learned  the 
fact  from  what  you  found  in  the  desk  you 
spoke  of ;  I  should  hardly  think  she'd  carry 
about  with  her  evidence  which  would  con- 


nect her  with  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
woman  you  married  was,  in  her  way,  the 
most  famous  woman  in  Europe;  possibly 
in  the  world." 

Hitherto  Cleethorpes  had  been  standing. 
Now  drawing  an  easy  chair  forward,  he 
sat  on  it;  leaning  toward  Sir  John,  and 
dropping  his  voice  nearly  to  a  whisper  for 
reasons  which  he  explained. 

"  You  remarked  just  now  that  that 
nurse  of  yours  had  ears.  The  door  is  shut ; 
it's  a  solid,  well-made  door ;  I  am  sure  she 
can't  hear  on  the  other  side  of  it  what  we're 
talking  about  in  here;  still — it's  desirable 
that  what  I  am  going  to  say  should  be 
heard  by  you  alone.  I  told  you,  in  reply  to 
a  question  you  put  to  me,  that  there  arc 
times  when  we  all  of  us  speak  the  truth; 
that  is  so.  Also  there  are  situations  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  truth ;  the 
late  Lady  Poynder  was  in  one  of  them 
when  you  married  her." 

"What  was  it?" 

"I'll  tell  you  part  of  her  story ;  then 
tell  me  if  you  don't  think  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  for  her  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  Where  were  you  in  February, 
1880?" 

"  I  was  in  Nicaragua." 

"  That  was  a  lively  time  in  Europe.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  that  month  the  dining 
room  of  the  Winter  Palace  in  St.  Peters- 
burg was  blown  up  by  dynamite.  The 
leading  spirit  in  the  whole  business  was 
your  late  wife's  father." 

"  Cleethorpes  I " 

"  The  intention  was,  of  course,  to  blow 
the  Czar  up  with  it.  Alexander  II  used  to 
take  his  seat  at  the  dinner  table  at  six- 
thirty;  the  explosion  took  place  about  a 
quarter  to  seven,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  there  some  minutes;  but  he  wasn't 
there.  On  March  13th  in  the  following 
year,  Alexander  II,  who  was  a  wrong- 
headed  man  and  wouldn't  take  advice,  was 
bombed  to  death  when  driving  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  affair  was 
engineered  by  your  wife's  father,  and  that 
time  he  didn't  fail.  Several  bombs  were 
thrown ;  he  threw  one  of  them." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  know  these 
things?" 

"  Some  years  after  I  was  an  adventurous 
youth,  with  some  crack-brained  ideas,  a 
pocket  full  of  money — I  seriously  doubt  if 
money  is  not  more  dangerous  than  dyna- 
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mite  to  a  youth  of  a  certain  sort — a  fond- 
ness for  Continental  life,  and  a  taste  for 
queer  acquaintances.  I  made  a  good  many 
of  the  latter  in  different  European  cities, 
and,  among  them,  your  late  wife's  father, 
and  several  members  of  the  circle  in  which 
she  lived." 

"  Were  you  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  No,  never.  I  had  the  saving  grace  of 
a  sense  of  humor;  for  me  to  have  become 
one  of  them  would  have  been  too  absurd. 
But  some  of  them  were  not  rich;  in  those 
days  money  was  no  particular  object  to  me ; 
I  think  my  money  kept  the  life  in  some  of 
them.  We  got  on  excellently  together; 
they  talked  as  freely  in  my  presence  as*  if  I 
had  been  one  of  them ;  I  fancy  that,  though 
I  was  a  young  idiot,  they  realized  that  I 
was  an  English  gentleman,  and  wouldn't 
sneak." 

"  What  kind  of  man  was  he?  " 

"  Charming,  altogether  charming,  with 
fair  hair  and  laughing  eyes,  and  one  of  the 
sunniest  dispositions  I  ever  met.  The  one 
thing  for  which  he  lived  was  the  liberty  of 
his  country — as  he  put  it,  Russia  ruled  by 
Russians." 

When  did  you  first  know  my  wife?" 
Fm  thirty-five ;  I  was  then  in  my  early 
twenties;  I  suppose  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago.  She  was  younger  than  I  was ;  I 
imagine  she  was  then  eighteen,  as  fine  a 
girl  as  you  could  wish  to  see." 

"  I  don't  need  you  to  tell  me  that." 

"  They  called  her  Bebe,  satirically ;  she 
never  had  been  a  baby.  She  knew  much 
more  of  the  world  than  I  did,  or,  thank 
God,  than  I  am  ever  likely  to." 

"Why  do  you  thank  God?" 

"  Consider  what  her  knowledge  must 
have  been!  Of  such  parentage;  born  in  a 
Siberian  prison ;  no  other  home  in  which  to 
spend  the  years  of  her  childhood ;  the  year  • 
in  which  she  came,  with  her  mother,  out  of 
prison  was,  I  believe,  the  year  in  which  her 
father  threw  that  bomb.  I  know  she  once 
told  me  that  almost  the  very  first  words  she 
ever  heard  her  father  utter  were  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  killed  the  Little  Father, 
and  that,  to  that  extent,  her  childhood  was 
avenged;  she  didn't  know  what  he  meant 
then,  but  she  did  before  very  long.  That 
was  a  pleasant  overture  to  her  life.  Then 
the  years  which  followed  were — ^picaresque. 
How  else  could  it  be  in  such  an  environ- 
ment ?  " 
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What  was  the  connection  between 
you  ?  " 

"  None.  Her  father  was  my  friend ;  she 
never  was.  I  was  always  rather  afraid  of 
her." 

*|Why?" 

"  I  regarded  her  as  an  embodiment  of  a 
feminine  devil;  she  loved  mischief  for  mis- 
chief's sake.  But — with  such  a  record — 
what  could  you  expect?  I  did  not  blame 
her!    I  only  kept  out  of  her  way." 

"  There  were  three  of  your  portraits  in 
her  desk." 

"  I  dare  say.  I  know  nothing  about 
them;  I  didn't  give  her  them.  Perhaps 
they  were  her  own  sketches.  She  had  a 
pretty  trick  with  a  pencil." 

"  There  are  proofs,  in  her  own  writing, 
that  she — liked  you?  " 

"And  why  shouldn't  she?  Hadn't  she 
some  cause?  When  her  father  was  killed 
her  mother  was  left  destitute;  I  allowed 
her  two  hundred  a  year,  which  was  paid 
through  my  bankers.  I  lost  sight  of  her 
for  years,  though  the  money  was  regularly 
drawn ;  until  one  day  the  bankers  received 
a  curt  intimation  from  Mademoiselle  Bebe 
that  her  mother  was  dead.  I  instructed 
them  to  continue  the  allowance  to  her ;  she 
informed  them,  still  curtly,  that  it  wasn't 
wanted.  When  next  I  heard  of  her  she 
was  your  wife." 

"  What  was  her  father's  name?  " 

"  That  is  not  my  secret." 

"  Did  you  write  that?" 

Cleethorpes  glanced  at  the  sheet  of  paper 
which  the  other  held  out  to  him. 

"  I  did  not." 

"  That's  the  letter  which  was  found  in- 
side her  bodice  when  she  lay  dead.  I've 
compared  it  with  some  of  your  handwrit- 
ing, as  to  the  genuineness  of  which  there's 
no  dispute,  and  I'm  free  to  own  that  there's 
no  resemblance  between  them.  Who  did 
write  it?" 

Cleethorpes  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Do  you  know?  " 

"  Poynder,  did  you  ever  take  anyone's 
advice  ?  " 

'*  Not  often." 

"  Then  let  this  be  one  of  the  exceptions 
— take  mine.  Your  wife  is  dead.  *  After 
life's  fitful  fever ' — and  with  her  it  was  a 
fitful  fever — *  she  sleeps  well.'  Let  every- 
thing you  possibly  can  sleep  with  her — in- 
cluding that." 
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"  The  man  who  wrote  this  killed  her." 

"  I  think  not."  There  was  the  faint 
sound  of  an  electric  bell  being  rung  below; 
he  sat  back  in  his  chair  to  listen.  *^  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  bell  was  rung 
by  the  person  who  killed  your  wife." 

"Cleethorpes!" 

"  Can  you  keep  cool  and  control  your 
language  and  your  temper  ?  I  suppose  that 
in  some  of  the  tight  places  in  which  you've 
been  you  must  have  done  all  three  ?  " 

"  I  can  do  it  now,  if  it's  needed." 

Cleethorpes,  who  had  risen  from  his 
chair,  stood  in  the  attitude  of  an  attentive 
listener.  Without,  some  one  coughed. 
Cleethorpes  stood  and  whispered  to  Poyn- 
der: 

"Then  do  it  now;  it  is  needed.  When 
that  person  who  is  coming  up  the  stairs  is 
in  this  room  you'll  be  in  one  of  the  very 
tightest  places  you  ever  were  in." 

He  moved  close  up  against  the  wall,  so 
that  when  the  door  was  opened  he  was  hid- 
den behind  it,  as  presently  Mr.  Woods  un- 
consciously illustrated. 

"Miss  Hortense  Boyes,"  announced 
Mr.  Woods. 

A  woman  entered;  Mr.  Woods  retired; 
the  door  was  shut;  and,  that  same  instant, 
Leonard  Cleethorpes  had  his  back  up 
against  it. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

MISS  BOYES'S  PRETTY  PLAYTHING 

The  newcomer  was  far  from  being  un- 
prepossessing. She  was  possibly  some- 
where in  the  early  thirties,  and  her  years 
became  her.  Of  the  average  height,  neither 
too  tall  nor  too  short,  she  was  of  the  build 
which,  to  the  eye  of  an  expert,  would  have 
suggested  an  athlete.  One  felt,  from  the 
way  in  which  she  came  into  the  room,  from 
the  way  in  which  she  held  herself  when  she 
was  in,  that  here  was  a  woman  who  was 
quick,  active,  untiring;  who  was  used  to 
various  physical  exercises;  who  kept  her 
body  in  condition;  who  would  possibly 
more  than  hold  her  own  against  the  aver- 
age untrained  man  in  trials  of  strength, 
agility,  endurance.  A  citizen  of  the  world 
had  only  to  glance  at  this  woman  once  to 
be  impressed  by  the  probability  that  she  was 
strong  upon  her  intellectual  side;  yet  she 
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certainly  was  not  lacking  in  personal 
charm.  It  was  only  when  she  spoke  that 
one  learned  she  was  not  English. 

She  stood  well  inside  the  room,  one  hand 
resting  lightly  on  her  parasol,  looking  from 
Sir  John  Poynder  round  the  room  to  Clee- 
thorpes with  an  air  of  being  slightly  puz- 
zled. 

"  Where,"  she  asked,  "  is  Mr.  Harris?  " 

Her  voice  was  low,  clear,  resonant,  one 
which  once  heard  was  not  likely  to  be  easily 
forgotten;  in  her  pronunciation  of  English 
there  was  ever  so  faint  a  foreign  accent. 
Cleethorpes,  still  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
replied,  not  to  her  question : 

"  Miss  Boyes — if  it  is  Miss  Boyes;  it  did 
not  use  to  be — this  is — a  pleasure." 

"  You  ?  "  There  was  an  unmistakable 
twinkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  regarded  him. 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess?  " 

"Where  is  Mr.  Harris?" 
Haven't  you  seen  him  ?  " 
I  expected  to  see  him.  He  sent  me  a 
message  on  the  telephone — "  She  was 
struck  by  something  which  it  seemed  she 
saw  on  Cleethorpes's  face.  "  Wasn't  it 
sent  by  him  ?  "  He  shook  his  head.  "  By 
you  ?  "  He  nodded.  "  But — I  do  not  un- 
derstand. How  did  you  find  out  where  I 
was?" 

"  From  Mr.  Harris." 

"  Did  he  tell  you?    I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  Not  intentionally;  still — he  did." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  I  cannot  positively  affirm ;  but  I  think 
it's  possible  that  he's  making  arrangements 
to  vacate,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
those  offices  of  his  in  Walbrook." 

"Why?" 

"Again  I  ask  you,  can't  you  guess?" 

"  Why  shguld  you  interfere  ?  Whose 
rooms  are  these  ?  " 

"  Mine.  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  in 
them." 

"Then— it  IS  a  trick?" 

"  I  was  so  anxious  to  have  a  quiet  chat 
with  you  that  I  had  to  stoop  to  strategy." 

She  looked  down  at  the  figures  which 
she  described  with  the  point  of  her  parasol 
on  the  carpet;  nothing  in  her  bearing  sug- 
gested uneasiness,  or  the  least  loss  of  self- 
possession.  She  smiled  as  she  spoke — ^hcr 
smile  made  her  face  quite  pretty. 

"  What  is  the  quiet  chat  to  be  about — 
old  times  ?  " 
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"  And  some  new  ones.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  commence  by  introducing  you  to 
some  one  whom  you  ought  to  know — Sir 
John  Poynder.  Poynder,  this  is  Miss  Hor- 
tense  Boyes,  the  lady  whom,  I  am  told, 
your  wife  has  made  her  sole  residuary 
legatee."    . 

Even  in  performing  the  ceremony  of  in- 
troduction Cleethorpes  did  not  budge  from 
the  position  he  had  taken  up,  with  his  back 
close  to  the  door.  If  Miss  Boyes  saw  any- 
thing singular  in  his  unconventional  atti- 
tude, nothing  in  her  manner  showed  it. 
Eying  the  old  man,  she  acknowledged  the 
introduction  with  a  graceful  little  inclina- 
tion of  her  head. 

"  I  grieved  to  hear  that  you  had  an  acci- 
dent; I  trust  that  before  now  you  have  re- 
covered." 

The  old  man  said  nothing;  he  only 
leaned  on  the  handle  of  his  stick  and  glow- 
ered at  her.  One  felt  that  he  was  finding 
himself  in  an  unlooked-for  situation;  that 
this  pleasant  vision  of  feminine  health  and 
brightness  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person 
he  had  expected  to  see.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
silence  conveyed  to  her  a  significance  which 
was  not  altogether  without  promise.  As  if 
actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  seated 
herself  in  the  armchair  which  Cleethorpes 
had  left,  leaning  toward  the  old  man  with 
an  air  of  assurance  which  was  both  tender 
and  sunny. 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  not  grieved  by 
what  Bebe  has  done?  You  must  knqw 
that  to  me  she  was  always  Bebe — I  should 
like  you  to  understand." 

"  I  also  should  like  to  understand." 

The  contrast  between  his  grim  tone  and 
her  soft  one,  his  age  and  her  youth,  his 
frailty  and  her  vigor,  was,  in  its  way,  gro- 
tesque ;  it  was  as  if  she  stood  for  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  he  only  for  the  past. 

"  It  IS  quite  simple;  she  and  I  were  the 
friends  of  a  lifetime ;  I  knew  her  since  she 
was — ^ten." 

"That  was  when  she  came  out  of  jail 
with  her  mother." 

"  Then — ^you  know." 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Cleethorpes,  has  just 
been  telling  me." 

She  glanced  round  at  Cleethorpes,  still 
with  his  back  against  the  door. 

"  You  had  no  right  to  tell  him!  He  had 
no  right  to  know." 

"  There,  I  regret  to  say,  we  differ." 


The  old  man  struck  in. 

"  I  also  differ.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  her,  since 
she  was  my  wife.  It'll  not  make  much 
difference  what  I  know — now.  It  would 
not  have  made-  much  difference  if  she'd 
told  me  before  she  was  my  wife.  I  believe 
Fd  have  married  her  just  the  same,  if  she'd 
had  me;  only — ^we  should  have  understood 
each  other  better.  I've  lived  in  troubled 
waters,  and  thrived  in  them.  It  wouldn't 
have  hurt  me  to  have  known,  as  Mr.  Clee- 
thorpes had  it,  that  we  were  birds  of  a 
feather.  But  go  on  with  what  you  were 
saying.  You  and  she  were  old  friends; 
considering  that  you  were  both  young 
women — were  you  ?  " 

"  When  I  heard  that  she  was  going  to 
be  married  it  was  a  wrench  to  me — in  all 
kinds  of  ways!  As  a  compensation  she 
made  a  will  in  which  she  left  to  me  every,- 
thing  she  had." 

"  Which  was  nothing,  when  she  came 
to  me." 

"  Ah,  but  there  were  your  gifts  to  her." 

"  I  did  not  realize  that  in  giving  them 
to  her  I  was  giving  them  to  you." 

As  he  looked  at  her  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"  Cleethorpes,  what  am  I  to  say  to  this 
young  lady  ?  " 

"  Tell  her  to  play  the  game." 

"  You  hear,  you're  to  play  the  game." 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  play  the  gaitle  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

She  turned  to  the  man  against  the  door. 

"  Don't  you  understand  that  your  cards 
are  on  the  table,  face  upward,  and  that  we 
can  see  what  they  are?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  You  mean  you  won't.  Very  well ;  I'll 
explain.  You  not  only  persuaded  the  late 
Lady  Poynder  to  make  a  will  in  your  favor, 
but  you  also  took  steps  to  make  its  provi- 
sions active.  I  saw  your  hand  in  it  from 
the  first,  and  I  believe  you  knew  it.  But 
there  was  a  good  deal  I  didn't  understand, 
and  don't.  For  instance,  one  thing  which 
still  bothers  me  is,  how  was  it  you  couldn't 
gain  the  end  you  had  in  view  without  re- 
sorting to  such  a  very  drastic  measure? 
Where  are  you  going?" 

The  lady  had  risen  from  the  armchair. 

"  Since  you  stick  fast  to  the  door,  as  if 
you  fear  that  I  should  rush  through  it  if 
you  moved  from  it  an  inch,  I  prefer  not  to 
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continue  with  my  back  to  you,  so  I  will 
sit  at  the  table.     Have  you  any  objection?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  What  are  you  doing 
with  that  bag  ?  " 

She  was  taking  something  out  of  one  of 
those  small  leather  hand  bags  which  women 
carry  in  lieu  of  a  pocket. 

"  You  are  inquisitive.  Why  do  you  ap- 
proach me?  Go  back  to  your  door.  If  you 
come  too  close  you  will  perhaps  be  sorry." 
She  was  holding  a  wad  of  white  cotton 
wool.  As  with  deft,  quick  fingers  she 
opened  it  out  it  was  seen  that  in  the  heart 
of  it  was  a  gleaming  ball,  which  looked  like 
nothing  so  much  as  one  of  those  silver  balls 
with  which  children  adorn  Christmas  trees. 
"  You  had  better  not  move  another  inch. 
I  am  as  quick  as  you,  and  quicker.  Go 
back  to  your  door,  I  tell  you.  You  see 
what  this  is?  You  have  seen  things  like  it 
in  the  old  times ;  but  we  have  improved  on 
them  since  then.  In  those  days  they  often 
would  not  go  off — ^you  know  what  I  mean 
by  go  ofl? — ^when  they  were  wanted.  Now 
they  sometimes  go  off  \yhen  they  are  not 
wanted — they  are  of  such  a  delicate  con- 
stitution. I  have  but  to  drop  this  from  my 
fingers  on  to  the  table,  or  let  it  roll  from 
the  table  on  to  the  floor — ^there  is  an  end 
of  this  room  and  all  that  is  in  it.  What 
value  you  set  on  your  own  lives  I  don't 
know.  On  my  life,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, I  set  none  at  all.  That  you  know." 

Mr.  Cleethorpes  regarded  the  lady  and 
the  shining  ball,  to  all  outward  seeming, 
unmoved. 

"  I  saw  one  of  those  pretty  playthings 
not  many  minutes  ago." 

"Where?" 

"  In  Walbrook." 

"Ah!    Did  he ?" 

"  No,  he  didn't ;  and,  if  you'll  be  guided 
by  me,  you  won't  either.  You'll  put  that 
dangerous  toy  back  into  your  bag,  and 
you'll  confide  the  bag  to  my  keeping;  it 
won't  be  wanted." 

"  Then  it  will  not  be  used.  You  think 
you  have  me  in  a  trap?  Not  at  all.  No 
one  ever  has  me  trapped  while  I  have  this ; 
it  will  dispose  of  any  trap  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  Go  back  to  the  door,  Mr. 
Leonard  Cleethorpes;  it  is  a  position  you 
yourself  have  chosen.  If  you  quit  it,  I  shall 
know  it  means  danger  to  me ;  and  that  will 
certainly  mean  death  to  you  and  to  our 
good  friend,  Sir  John  Poynder.     Go  back 


to  the  door.  Do  not  attempt  to  open  it, 
but  stand  with  your  back  against  it,  as  you 
have  been  doing  all  the  time." 

For  a  second  Cleethorpes  hesitated. 
Then,  as  he  saw  the  delicate  fashion  in 
which  she  was  holding  the  shining  disk  be- 
tween her  forefinger  and  her  thumb,  with 
a  grimace  to  Sir  John  he  did  the  lady's  bid- 
ding. 

CHAPTER   XXXI 

HOW    LADY    POYNDER   CAME    TO    HER    END 

"  Sir  John  Poynder,  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Cleethorpes  has  told  you  about  Bebe's 
father  and  mother;  what  they  did — espe- 
cially her  father." 

"  Sir  John  Poynder  has  been  told." 
"  You  will  easily  believe  that  when  her 
father  died  she  was  regarded  by  those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  waging  war 
against  that  anarchy  which  is  represented 
by  the  czars  of  Russia  as  a  saint  and  a  mar- 
tyr and  a  hero.  His  widow  was  blind ;  he 
left  only  one  child — Bebe.  At  her  outi 
urgent  request  she  was  regarded  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  cause  of  humanity.  At  a  great 
meeting  which  was  called  of  the  leaders  of 
the  forces  of  liberty,  she  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  dedicate  "herself  to  the  sacred 
cause,  in  which  her  father  and  her  mother, 
and  nearly  all  her  forbears,  had  worked 
and  suffered.  Her  dedication  was  accepted 
— I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  herself  was  received;  there 
were  those  present  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  dress. 
Her  father  had  disposed  of  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  anarchy;  she  made  a  special 
appeal  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  suc- 
cessor, that  that  might  be  regarded  as  her 
special  work.  It  was  agreed.  Combatants 
all  the  world  over,  remembering  what  her 
father  had  done,  placed  in  his  daughter 
their  profoundest  confidence.  Their  eyes 
were  turned  to  her  as  the  sailor's  to  the  star 
which  guides  him.  They  watched,  and 
waited.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  was  the  busi- 
ness to  have  been  done ;  but  each  time  there 
was  a  hitch — something  which  prevented. 
Then  again  matters  were  arranged.  All 
preparations  were  made;  everything  was 
ready;  the  date  was  finally  fixed.  A  few 
days  before  the  actual  date  Bebe  went  to 
Trouville — to  enjoy  the  sea  bathing,  and 
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also,  more  particularly,  to  divert  the  sus- 
picious eyes  which  were  always  following 
her.  She  and  I  were  to  work  together. 
Imagine,  therefore,  what  were  my  feelings 
when,  on  the  morning  on  which  I  was  to 
start  for  the  scene  of  operations,  I  received 
from  her  a  letter  in  which  she  wrote,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  no  importance,  that  for 
her  it  was  all  over,  since  just  now  she  had 
promised  to  marry  an  Englishman." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  she  ac- 
cepted my  offer  she  was  just  about  to  start 
on-  an  expedition  whose  objective  was,  as 
you  euphemistically  phrase  it,  to  dispose  of 
the  reigning  czar^  " 

"  Precisely  1  You  have  the  situation  in 
a  nutshell!  Conceive,  then,  what  were  my 
sensations  when  I  received  such  a  letter. 

"  So  soon  as  I  had  her  letter  I  rushed  to 
Trouville;  but  it  was  no  use;  I  knew  it 
would  not  be  all  the  time  I  was  rushing. 
She  looked  as  though  she  had  the  tenderest 
nature,  a  soul  which  could  be  moved  by  a 
word.  In  reality  her  nature  was  harder 
than  this  table,  and  she  had  no  soul.  She 
laughed  at  me.  I  could  have  killed  her 
then  and  there,  but  what  would  have  been 
the  use  ?  By  our  laws,  in  acting  as  she  was 
doing  she  was  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which 
her  life  was  forfeit;  but  of  all  persons  I 
ever  met  she  was,  I  think,  the  most  artful, 
the  most  difficult  to  get  into  a  tight  comer, 
the  quickest  to  slip  out  of  it.  She  made  to 
me  a  suggestion  which,  as  was  my  duty,  I 
laid  before  my  colleagues. 

"  We  were  in  want  of  money.  If  we 
could  obtain  from  her  a  sufficiently  large 
sum,  then  we  could  do  without  her;  we 
could  let  her  go;  we  could  arrange  for 
some  one  else  to  follow  in  her  father's  glo- 
rious footsteps.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
person  we  would  not  have  listened;  she 
would  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty;  we 
would  have  treated  her  offer  with  con- 
tempt; but — she  was  the  daughter  of  her 
father;  so  we  listened;  and  permitted  her 
to  trick  us  as  she  had  tricked  you.  She  was 
to  get  fifty  thousand  pounds  on  the  day  you 
married  her;  she  wanted  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, but  you  would  not  give  it  to  her ;  she 
said,  however,  that  she  would  get  the  other 
fifty  thousand  from  you  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  She  got  from  you  as  well,  your 
house,  and  all  that  was  in  it.  In  it,  she 
said,  were  many  beautiful  things,  which 
were    worth    more    than    fifty    thousand 


pounds.  She  told  us  that  she  was  to  get 
the  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  hard  cash ;  the 
understanding,  therefore,  was  that  so  soon 
as  she  was  married  she  was  to  hand  it  over 
to  us. 

"  But  directly  she  was  married  the  diffi- 
culties began,  and  the  excuses.  She  came 
to  me  when  she  was  in  Paris. 

"  She  said  that  you  had  given  her  the 
money,  but  that  it  was  in  such  a  form  that 
she  could  not  get  at  it;  it  was  represented 
by  securities  which  were  deposited  at  your 
bankers,  and  that  you  had  so  arranged  mat- 
ters that  she  could  not  touch  the  principal, 
and  that  only  the  interest  was  paid  to  her. 

"  She  was  extremely  diplomatic ;  there 
was  something  at  the  back  of  everything 
she  said;  you  could  not  fathom  her.  As 
usual  she  was  ready  with  an  offer  to  gloss 
over  her  failure  to  keep  her  promise.  She 
offered  to  deposit  with  me  the  deeds  which 
conveyed  to  her  the  money,  the  house,  and 
the  jewels;  and  to  make  a  will  in  which 
.everything  was  to  be  left  to  me,  for  the  use 
of  the  society. 

"  When  she  had  gone  we  submitted  the 
papers  she  had  left  to  an  English  lawyer. 
He  at  once  pointed  out  that  each  deed  of 
gift  contained  an  important  clause — to  the 
effect  that  should  she  prove  an  unfaithful 
wife  the  whole  thing  was  null  and  void. 

"  I  was  sent  to  London  to  keep  my  eye 
on  her ;  to  endeavor  to  keep  her  in  the  strait 
way;  and  to  warn  her  that  our  eyes  were 
on  her.  I  soon  found  that  it  was  time 
some  one  tried  to  hold  her  back;  she  was 
rushing  in  a  direction  which  meant  ruin  to 
our  prospects." 

"  Was  his  name  Cleethorpes?  " 

"  No,  it  was " 

"  Since  his  name  was  not  Cleethorpes, 
names  don't  matter." 

This  was  from  the  man  with  his  back 
against  the  door;  the  lady  took  the  hint. 

"  That  IS  true — names  don't  matter.  I 
will  only  say«that  he  already  had  a  wife  of 
his  own — a  much  more  charming  wife,  in 
every  way,  than  your  Bebe;  but — he  was 
not  the  wisest  of  his  sex.  In  her  hands  he 
was  as  putty.  She  was  in  her  most  mis- 
chievous mood;  she  meant  to  have  him; 
and  she  did — almost.  I  warned  her  of 
what  the  consequences  might  be — to  her; 
she  defied  me. 

"  I  requested  instructions ;  they  came.  I 
was  told  to  remind  her  that  already  she  had 
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incurred  a  penalty,  which  was  not  carried 
out  because  she  had  entered  into  a  certain 
undertaking.  She  had  broken  the  letter; 
if  now  she  proposed  to  break  the  spirit  of 
that  undertaking  sentence  would  be  exe- 
cuted. When  I  carried  her  this  message 
she  at  once  became  grave;  she  promised 
that  her  relations  with  a  certain  person 
should  go  no  further;  that  they  should  be 
broken  off.  Within  a  few  hours  I  learned 
tl)at  again  she  had  tricked  me ;  that  she  had 
made  him  swear  to  carry  her  off  that 
night. 

"  At  that  moment  we  needed  money  for 
a  special  purpose  more  than  ever — she  was 
throwing  that  huge  sum  away  for  a  toy  of 
which  she  would  grow  tired  in  forty-eight 
hours — did  I  not  know  her?  I  went  to 
your  house,  Sir  John  Poynder,  as  fast  as 
ever  I  could.  As  I  reached  it  she  came  out 
of  the  door — I  had  actually  caught  her  in 
the  nick  of  time,  just  as  she  was  starting 
on  her  flight.  My  appearance  was  unex- 
pected; for  once  in  her  life  she  lost  her 
nerve;  she  went  back  with  me  into  the 
house,  but  so  soon  as  she  was  in  it  her  nerve 
returned.  She  told  me  I  was  an  idiot ;  that 
we  were  in  London,  not  in  Petersburg; 
that  if  I  supposed  that  I  could  frighten  her 
I  was  wrong.  In  short,  she  made  it  plain 
that,  so  soon  as  my  back  was  turned,  and 
before,  if  it  was  possible,  she  would  carry 
out  her  original  programme.  So,  since  evi- 
dently further  remonstrance  was  useless, 
and  she  did  not  believe  that  I  was  serious, 
to  prove  that  I  was  in  earnest  I  had  to  put 
the  sentence  which,  in  such  an  eventuality, 
had  been  pronounced  upon  her,  into  execu- 
tion." 

CHAPTER   XXXII 

MISS   BOYES'S   PROPOSITION 

The  speaker  paused,  and  her  silence  was 
uncomfortably  significant.  Neither  of  her 
listeners  spoke;  apparently  the  silence  was 
pregnant  with  an  eloquence  which  they 
wholly  understood.  While  they  both  of 
them  looked  at  her,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  old  man ;  when  she  continued,  it  was 
to  him  that  her  words  were  addressed. 
Not  once  had  she  raised  her  voice,  or  shown 
any  signs  of  heat,  or  excitement,  or  of  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  anything  strange 
about   her   narrative   as   she   unfolded   it. 


When  she  went  on  it  was  in  the  same  quiet, 
easy,  conversational  tones,  as  if  her  one  de- 
sire was  to  convince  by  the  logical  ex- 
position of  the  problem  she  had  to  demcMi- 
strate. 

**  If  Sir  John  Poynder  will  give  me  his 
word — there  is  no  need  for  him  to  put  it 
into  writing — ^if  he  will  simply  give  me  his 
word,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cleethorpes, 
that  he  will  not  contest  Bebe's  will — 
which,  after  all,  only  affects  her  own 
property — but  will  hand  it  over,  without 
cavil,  to  the  person  I  have  named  in  my 
will,  which  will  leave  him  still  a  very  rich 
man,  then  I  will  confess  my  guilt.  You 
can  send  for  the  police  to  this  room,  and  in 
your  presence  and  theirs  I  will  confess  my 
guilt,  avoiding  all  details  which  will  lead 
to  scandal — it  will  be  easy,  I  can  prove  my 
guilt  without  reference  to  anything  outside 
myself — I  will  surrender  myself  into  their 
hands.  That  poor  girl,  whom  I  was  so  re- 
luctant to  leave  behind  me  in  that  room, 
will  be  let  out  of  prison ;  her  innocence  will 
be  established ;  and  with  you  others  all  will 
be  well.  Since  the  money  for  which  it  was 
done  will  go  to  the  cause  I  have  so  much 
at  heart — ^with  me  too  all  will  be  well.  Sir 
John  Poynder,  what  do  you  say  to  my 
proposition ;  will  you  give  me  your  word  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  her,  long  and 
silently ;  then  he  said,  in  what  seemed  to  be 
his  harshest  and  rustiest  tones: 

"  You  are  still  a  young  woman." 

"  You  mean  I  am  still  young  to — ^to  die? 
What  does  that  matter?  All  my  life  I 
have  lived  with  death  within  reach  of  my 
finger."  She  touched,  with  her  finger  tip, 
the  shining  ball.  "  Besides,  to  die  for  one's 
country,  what  would  you  wish  better  ?  " 

Sir  John  turned  to  the  man  who  still 
stood  against  the  door. 

"  You  hear?  What  advice  have  you  to 
offer?" 

Cleethorpes  replied: 

"  It  hardly  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  in 
which  advice  from  me  is  needed.  I  have 
none  to  offer." 

The  lady  indorsed  his  words. 

"  He  is  right.  It  is  for  you  only,  Sir 
John,  to  speak.  Say  that  what  you  have 
given  you  have  given." 

Looking  into  space,  his  hands  resting  on 
his  stick,  his  chin  on  his  hands,  after  a  pause 
the  old  man  echoed  her  words. 

"  What  I  have  given  I  have  given," 
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"  That  is  welL  You  say  it  realizing  all 
that  it  means." 

"  I  realize.  Only  don't  imagine  for  one 
second  that  I  say  it  because  I  am  afraid  of 
that  bomb  of  yours." 

"  I  do  not  imagine  it ;  I  am  not  so  fool- 
ish." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  say  it,  but  it's  not 
because  I'm  afraid." 

"  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a  little  because, 
like  me,  you  believe  in  the  first  principles 
of  elementary  justice." 

Cleethorpes  spoke. 

"  There  is  some  one  coming  up  the  stairs, 
probably  to  this  room.  I  trust  that  you 
will  not  regard  my  moving  from  this  par- 
ticular spot  as  a  signal  for  you  to  try  an 
experiment  in  extinction." 

She  laughed. 

"  Not  I ;  all  that  is  finished.  Matters 
are  arranged;  Sir  John  has  promised." 
Standing  up,  carefully  drawing  its  thick 
coat  of  cotton  wool  about  the  shining  ball, 
she  opened  her  bag,  while  the  two  men 
watched  her.  *'  Perhaps  it  is  already  po- 
licemen who  are  coming  up  the  stairs. 
Did  you  send  for  them  so  soon  as  I  rang 
at  your  front-door  bell  ?  " 

"  I  did  not." 

Cleethorpes  moved  aside  to  allow  the 
door  to  open,  admitting  Mr.  Woods, 'who, 
in  confidential  tones,  addressed  his  master. 

"  A  person  of  the  name  of  Pultowski 
wishes,  sir,  to  see  you." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Pultowski?  " 

"  In  the  street,  sir ;  where  I  kept  him,  in 
accordance  with  what  I  understood  to  be 
your  instructions." 

"  You  have  done  quite  right.  Woods ; 
you  have  followed  out  my  instructions  both 
in  the  letter  and  the  spirit."  He  turned  to 
the  lady  who  was  standing  at  the  table. 
"  If  I  ask  Mr.  Pultowski  to  favor  me  with 
his  presence  in  this  room,  will  you  under- 
take that  he  shall  behave  as  an  ordinary, 
sane  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  do  not  know  why  he  has 
cosie  here;  how  it  is  that  he  has  come  to 
your  rooms  at  all ;  but  when  he  sees  that  I 
am  here,  he  will  act  exactly  as  I  wish  him. 
I  promise  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  de- 
stroy, or  embarrass,  the  arrangement  which 
has  been  concluded  between  us." 

"  Then,  on  that  understanding,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  myself  escort  Mr. 
Pultowski  upstairs." 


With  Mr.  Woods  he  left  the  room, 
closing  the  door  after  him  as  he  went. 
When  he  was  gone  the  lady  stood  for  a 
moment  silent,  smilingly  regarding  the 
closed  door;  then,  still  smiling,  she  turned 
to  the  old  man,  who,  in  his  former  position, 
continued  to  stare  into  space. 

"  He  has  gone  for  the  police." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

FURTHER   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  Pultowski  came  into  the  room 
with  a  dubious  air;  plainly  he  had  no  no- 
tion what  might  be  ahead  of  him.  When 
he  saw  the  lady  standing  by  the  table,  he 
moved  toward  her  quickly,  eagerly. 

She  greeted  him  with  smiling  serenity. 

"  My  friend,  it  is  all  settled.  Let  me 
make  you  known  to  Sir  John  Poynder." 

The  old  man  was  eying  him  sourly. 

"  Name  of  Pardebeck,"  he  snarled. 

"  Sir  John  Poynder,  Mr.  Pultowski  is 
the  person  in  whose  name  stands  all  that  I 
possess.  Pultowski,  Sir  John  Poynder  has 
promised  to  hand  over  to  you,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  all  the  property  which 
Bebe  bequeathed  to  me." 

But  why  hand  it  to  me  ?  " 
Because  I  am  going  to  prison." 

The  man's  face  was  working  convul- 
sively. He  drew  himself  upright,  as  if  he 
were  standing  at  attention. 

She  said  something  to  him  in  Russian, 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  same  language. 
Though  he  still  stood  straight  and  mo- 
tionless, the  fashion  of  his  face  was 
changed,  as  if  by  emotion  which  was  so 
strong  as  to  be  almost  uncontrollable.  She 
glanced  toward  the  door,  as  if  her  quick 
ear  had  heard  something  which  was  not 
audible  to  the  others.  "  Again  some  one 
comes — ^perhaps  it  is  the  police  this  time." 

Again  she  was  mistaken;  through  the 
unceremoniously  opened  door  there  came 
darting — ^Alice  Mahony.  She  stared  from 
one  to  the  other  of  those  present  till  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  lady  standing  by  the 
table,  then  broke  into  exclamation. 

"  Leonard ! — why — there's  Bergholt !  " 

The  lady  came  a  step  or  two  forward, 
pleasure  shining. on  her  face. 

"  I  am  glad,  Miss  Mahony,  to  see  you.'* 

The  girl  drew  back  toward  Cleethorpes. 
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"  Leonard,  what — is  she  doing  here?  " 

In  its  bluntness  his 'reply  was  almost 
brutal. 

"She  is  waiting  for  the  police." 

"  The  police?    Then— she  did  it!  " 

The  lady  referred  to  could  hardly  have 
spoken  more  cheerfully  had  the  allusion 
been  to  the  manufacture  of  a  mud  pie. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did  it.  Did  you  not  know?  " 

"How  could  I  know?" 

"  Have  you  not  still  the  hat,  and  the  veil, 
and  the  motor  coat?  And  the  revolver — 
have  you  not  missed  it  ?  " 

"  Yes — I  have  missed  it." 

"  It  was  with  your  revolver  that  I  did 
it." 

"  I  thought — ^that  it  was  with  my  re- 
volver— I  did  it." 

"  Then — ^you  did  dream  ?  " 

"What  do  you  know  about  my  dream?" 

Cleethorpes  replied,  spc^aking  for  the  first 
time  with  a  show  of  feeling. 

"Everything;  she  knows  everything;  it 
was  because  of  her  you  dreamed." 

"  Leonard !    How  could  that  be?  " 

"When,  that  afternoon,  you  told  me 
about  your  dream,  I  at  once  began  to  have 
a  dim  perception  of  how  the  whole  strange 
coil  might  be  unraveled."  He  turned  to 
the  other  woman,  who  still  smiled,  as 
though  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  private 
jest;  there  was  nothing  smiling  about 
either  his  tone  or  manner.  On  a  sudden  he 
had  grown  stern.  "  It  was  then  I  recog- 
nized your  hand." 

"  Ah — now  I  perceive." 

"  What  had  I  done  to  you  that  you 
should  do  this  to  me  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  know  that  I  was  doing  it 
to  you?" 

"  You  knew  what  she  was  to  me ;  at 
least  be  honest!  It  was  the  common  talk 
of  the  house ;  you  could  not  help  but  know. 
Why  did  you  hide  from  me  if  you  did  not 
know?  Alone  of  all  the  household  you 
were  strange  to  me;  you  took  care  that  I 
never  saw  your  face.  I  heard  of  the  trou- 
bled dreams  which  had  begun  all  at  once  to 
haunt  her;  if  I  had  seen  you  I  should  have 
understood ;  but,  for  all  I  knew,  you  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Why  did 
you  force  yourself  into  that  house  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  was  sent  to  London  to  watch ;  where 
could  I  watch  better  than  in  that  house? 
When  I  found  out  that  you  were  a  frequent 
visitor,  of  course  I  hid  from  you;  but  it 


was  not  because  I  knew  that  there  was  any- 
thing between  you  and  Miss  Mahony." 

The  girl  interposed. 

"  But,  Leonard,  I  don't  understand. 
What  did  she  do  to  me  ?  What  had  she  to 
do  with  my  dreams  ?  " 

The  woman  answered. 

"  Always,  Miss  Mahony,  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  problems  of  mental  psychology; 
I  have  had  a  theory  that,  by  what  I  adl 
thought  transference,  it  is  possible  to  induce 
in  others  unconscious  obedience.  So  soon 
as  I  saw  you  I  knew  you  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  experiment — ^you  were  so  sym- 
pathetic ;  so  I  began  to  experiment  on  you." 

Cleethorpes  struck  in. 

"  And  so  began  to  weave  the  rope  which 
was  to  hang  you ;  because  when  I  began  to 
understand  what  it  was  that  you  had  been 
doing,  I  vowed  to  myself  that  you  should 
pay  for  it.  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
run  you  down ;  and  Ive  done  it." 

Alice  Mahony  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  increasing  bewilderment. 

"  But,  Leonard,  still  I  don't  understand. 
What  does  she  mean  by  saying  that  she  ex- 
perimented on  me  ?  " 

Again  the  woman  answered, 

"  I  began  by  suggesting  to  you  the  sub- 
jects of  your  dreams;  I  found  you  singu- 
larly ^receptive." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  you  who  put 
them  into  my  head  ?  " 

"  I  do,  exactly.  On  that  night,  when  I 
was  starting  to  interview  Lady  Poynder,  I 
went  into  your  room  to  borrow  your  veil, 
your  hat,  and  your  coat.  You  were  fast 
asleep  in  bed.  All  at  once  I  thought,  sup- 
pose I  suggest  to  her  to  dream  that  she  is 
doing  what  I  am  going  to  do ;  you  were  so 
fast  asleep;  I  knew  your  sleep  was  of  the 
kind  in  which  you  were  most  receptive.  I 
stood  close  to  your  bedside,  and  while  I 
was  putting  on  your  things  I  willed  that 
you  should  dream  that  it  was  you  who 
were  putting  them  on;  when  I  left  your 
room  I  kept  on  willing  that  your  dream 
should  continue;  but  until  this  moment  I 
did  not  know  that  I  had  succeeded.  You 
will  remember  that  the  next  day  I  quitted 
your  service;  I  had  a  telegram  to  tell  me 
that  my  mother  was  dying ;  I  did  not  wait 
to  hear  of  my  success." 

As  she  followed  the  speaker's  words  the 
girl's  beautiful  eyes  were  distended  by  hor- 
ror and  fear. 
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"  Then — it  was  you — ^who  put  that — 
dreadful  dream — into  my  head!  " 

"  It  was  not  done  to  hurt  you — I  did  it 
in  the  cause  of  scientific  research." 

Turning  to  Leonard  Cleethorpes,  Alice, 
putting  her  arms  about  his  neck,  hid  her 
face  against  his  shoulder,  her  slender  form 
shaken  by  sobs.  As  if  both  moved  and  sur- 
prised by  the  girl's  pitiful  weeping,  the 
other  pleaded  for  forgiveness. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  so  hurt  you ;  I  am 
very,  very  sorry." 

Clecthorpes's  rejoinder  as  he  strove  to 
comfort  the  trembling  girl  was  hardly  of 
a  forgiving  kind. 

"  Here  is  some  one  coming  who  will 
make  you  sorrier." 

A  heavy  tread  was  heard  without;  a 
broad-shouldered  man  came  into  the  room ; 
another  stood,  in  plain  sight,  upon  the 
threshold.  The  one  who  had  entered 
asked : 

"  Which  of  you  gentlemen  is  Mr.  Clee- 
thorpes? " 
1  am. 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  the  girl  closer  to 
him ;  but  she,  choking  back  her  sobs,  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  the  stranger,  but 
she  made  no  effort  to  withdraw  herself 
from  her  lover's  arms. 

''  I  am  an  inspector  of  police,"  the  new- 
comer announced.  "  I  am  here  in  conse- 
quence of  a  message  which  has  just  come 
over  the  telephone." 

A  curious  silence  followed;  as  if  with 
common  accord,  all  glances  were  averted 
from  the  woman.  Then,  with  a  total  ab- 
sence of  any  appearance  of  self-conscious- 
ness, she  broke  the  stillness.  Coming  a  step 
forward,  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  at 
once  clear  and  quiet : 

"  I  am  the  person  who  " — she  turned,  as 
if  to  exchange  one  word  she  had  intended 
to  use  for  another  —  "murdered  Lady 
Poynder." 

CHAPTER   XXXIV 

MIRACLES 

The  next  morning  Claire  Seton  was 
taken  from  her  cell  to  the  governor's  office. 
There  the  governor  informed  her  that  he 
had  just  received  instructions  that  she 
should  be  immediately  released.  She  stared 
at  him  as  if  she  did  not  understand  his 


words;  as  indeed,  she  did  not.  He  vouch- 
safed no  explanation,  he  merely  informed 
her  of  the  fact ;  the  fact,  because  it  was  so 
unexpected,  was  amazing. 

The  governor's  manner  was  not  un- 
kindly, but  it  was  official — and  final.  He 
took  her  to  the  porter's  lodge;  there  they 
gave  her  a  letter  which  had  recently  ar- 
rived. She  opened  it  with  trembling 
fingers. 

37  Cork  Street,  W. 
Dear  Miss  Seton  : 

The  person  who  shot  Lady  Poynder  has  con- 
fessed, and  immediately  afterwards  destroyed 
herself  at  the  police  station.  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  that  you  were  guilty.  I  am  glad 
that  your  innocence  has  been  made  plain  to  all 
the  world.  Sir  John  Poynder  unreservedly  ac- 
cepts your  statement  that  the  shot  which  struck 
him  was  fired  by  accident ;  steps  have  been  taken 
to  procure  your  instant  release.  I  should  have 
come  in  person  to  greet  you  on  your  return  to 
freedom,  but  you  will  allow  that  I  have  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  ^vhen  I  tell  you  that  I  am  this  morn- 
ing to  be  married.  Please  use  the  accompanying 
to  supply  your  immediate  wants.  If  you  will  let 
Mr.  Bertram  Drummond  have  your  address,  a 
similar  sum  shall  reach  you  weekly,  until  you  no 
longer  are  in  need  of  it.  When  I  return  from 
my  honeymoon  I  trust  to  meet  you  with  my 
wife,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  sympathy, 
and  of  my  profound  conviction  that  for  you  there 
is  a  good  dme  coming.  It  is  a  fortunate  attribute 
of  human  nature — as  you  will  find,  if  you  don't 
already  know  it — that  when  the  sun  shines  we 
can  easily  forget  it  rained.  I  know  that  I  have 
your  good  wishes,  as  you  have  mine. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Leonard  Cleethorpes. 

In  the  envelope  was  a  five-pound  note. 

When,  feeling  half  dazed,  she  found 
herself  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  she 
saw  coining  toward  her — Mr.  Bertram 
Drummond.  Apparently  he  was  about  to 
pay  her  the  call,  which  had  become  a  daily 
one,  which  was  supposed  to  represent  his 
solicitous  legal  interest  in  her  as  an  impor- 
tant client.  As  he  approached  the  prison 
his  bearing  was  dejected ;  but,  at  sight  of 
her — on  the  right  side  of  the  gate — his  de- 
jection gave  place  to  surprise;  he  stood  and 
stared  as  if  she  were  a  ghost ;  then,  running, 
reached  her  just  in  time  to  put  his  arm 
about  her  and  save  her  from  falling  to  the 
ground. 
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He  walked  by  her  side  until  they  found 
a  cab;  in  the  cab,  in  the  tumult  of  feeling 
with  which  her  near  neighborhood,  and  the 
strangeness  of  it  all,  ^lled  him,  he  said 
things  to  her  which  she  had  never  dreamed 
that  he  would  say,  and  to  which  she  had 
not  supposed  that  she  would  ever  listen,  es- 
pecially as  she  did  listen ;  it  was  all  a  mira- 
cle. They  lunched  together,  and  were 
miraculously  happy.  Then  he  took  her  to 
his  mother's  house;  under  her  roof  she 
stayed,  until  she  became  his  mother's 
daughter. 

That  same  morning,  on  that  day  of 
miracles  of  healing,  Alice  Mahony  was 
seated  in  her  own  sitting  room,  feeling  that 
something  had  happened  to  the  world,  so 
that  all  the  machinery  which  kept  it  going 
had  gone  wrong.  Just  as  she  had  convinced 
herself  that  that  machinery  never  could 
again  be  put  into  proper  order,  the  door 
opened,  and,  unannounced,  Cleethorpes 
came  into  the  room. 

"  You!  "  she  exclaimed,  bein^  in  a  mood 
in  which  she  would  not  for  anything  have 
confessed  that  he  was  the  person  she  most 
longed  to  see.    "  What  do  you  want?  " 

"  Put  on  your  hat  and  gloves,"  he  said. 

"  Leonard,  what  are  you  doing?  " 

He  had  crossed  the  room  and  pressed  the 
ivory  button  of  a  bell. 

"  IVe  rung  to  tell  your  maid  to  put  some 
of  your  things  in  a  bag." 

"  What's  happened  now  ?  " 

"-  It's  not  what  has  happened ;  it's  what's 
going  to  happen.  You  promised  that  when- 
ever I  came — at  a  moment's  notice,  or 
without  a  moment's  notice — to  fetch  you  to 
marry  me,  you'd  marry  me;  I've  come  to 
fetch  you   now.     I've  arranged  with   the 


parson  to  meet  us  at  the  church;  and  as 
he'll  be  there  in  five-and-twenty  minutes, 
and  is  a  busy  man,  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
keep  him  waiting.  And  as  we're  going  to 
Switzerland  by  the  afternoon  train,  and  I 
suppose  you'll  want  some  clothes,  you'd 
better  tell  that  maid  of  yours,  when  she  ap- 
pears, to  pack  a  bag." 

"  A  bag  I  "  she  gasped.  "  I  can't  go  to 
Switzerland  with  a  bag !  " 

"Then  take  ten  trunks;  only  mind  that 
your  maid  gets  them  packed  so  that  she'll 
meet  us  at  Charing  Cross  in  good  time  for 
the  two-twenty." 

The  girl  laughed ;  she  put  on  her  hat  and 
gloves;  she  told  her  maid  about  those 
trunks. 

As  she  was  going  with  Cleethorpes  down 
the  stairs,  feeling  that  all  of  a  sudden  he 
had  put  the  machinery  just  right  again,  she 
paused  outside  her  sister's  sitting  room. 

"  They're  iii  there,"  she  said. 

"  Both  of  them  ?  Hereward  too  ?  "  She 
nodded.  "  Then  let's  go  in  and  insist  upon 
their  giving  us  their  blessing ;  perhaps  if  we 
put  it  to  them  nicely  they'll  come  with  us 
to  church." 

That  evening,  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Cleethorpes  had  departed,  with  the 
maid  and  ten  trunks,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Sark,  left  alone  together, 
reviewed  the  stormy  events  of  the  past 
weeks.  In  the  silence  that  followed,  Lady 
Sark  raised  her  eyes  to  find  her  husband's 
bent  upon  her  in  mute  questioning. 

"  Hereward,"  she  breathed,  rising,  and 
going  up  to  him,  and  clasping  his  hands 
in  both  of  hers,  "shall  we  not  let  this  be 
the  beginning  of  our  second  honeymoon, 
also?" 


THE   END 
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THE    CHILD'S    RIGHT  TO    THE    BIBLE 

IS  knowledge  of  the  Bible  one  of  the  birthrights  of  an 
American  child?  We  believe  many  conscientious 
American  parents  are  in  some  doubt  on  this  question.  Of 
course,  every  respectable  home  has  in  it  a  Bible  which  the 
children  may  read  if  they  wish.  So  has  every  respectable  ' 
home  a  bathtub.  No  sane  mother  would  claim  she  had 
done  enough  for  her  child's  cleanliness  by  merely  providing  a 
bathtub.  Suppose  you  offer  your  boy  his  choice  between  a 
Bible  and  a  pair  of  skates.  Of  course  he'll  take  the  skates. 
He's  not  the  hero  of  an  old-fashioned  Sunday-school  story. 
He's  a  real  boy.  There  are  certain  things  which  children 
want,  and  they  know  they  want  them.  Skates  are  of  this 
class.  There  are  other  things  which  children  want,  but  don't 
know  it.  The  Bible  is  an  acquired  taste.  Unlike  some 
acquired  tastes  it  is  well  worth  acquiring. 


There  is  the  best  of  reasons  why  many  good  parents  don't 
teach  their  children  the  Bible.  They  don't  know  how !  Some 
have  never  been  taught  themselves.  Others  have  been  mis- 
taught  and  have  found  it  out  later.  Still  others  have  been 
mlstaught  and  have  never  found  it  out.  These  last  generally 
do  their  conscientious  best.  The  tragedy  of  it  is  that  they 
sometimes  do  their  children  more  liarm  than  good. 


The  Bible's  misuse  leads  to  its  disuse.  The  Bible  has 
been  made  a  fetich;  conceived  as  a  message  written  by  God 
and  thrown  down  out  of  heaven ;  by  reason  of  its  miraculous 
origin,  inspired  from  cover  to  cover,  punctuation  marks  and 
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all;  every  chapter,  paragraph,  sentence,  and  word,  of  divine 
origin  and  true  in  the  most  literal  sense.  By  this  view  each 
sentence  has  a  sacred  efficacy  and  may  be  lifted  out  of  its  con- 
nection and  used  with  miraculous  effect.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  ethical  and  the  historical.  The 
two  are  hopelessly  confused.  An  Old  Testament  genealogy 
is  as  spiritual  as  the  most  beautiful  psalm. 

The  God  who  wrote  this  Bible  is  conceived  as  a  kind  of 
gigantic  retired  mechanician.  He  started  the  world  running 
and  then  stood  aside  with  an  oil  can  and  a  monkey  wrench 
ready  to  adjust  the  mechanism  whenever  he  saw  fit.  This 
adjusting  was  Providential  intervention.  The  Bible  was  a 
book  of  iron  rules  of  conduct  prepared  by  this  great  Ruler  of 
th6  Universe  for  his  subjects.  They  must  obey  literally  and 
without  questions  or  be  eternally  damned.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, this  was  the  people's  idea  of  the  theologian's  Bible. 


The  theologian's  Bible  had  its  day.  The  hour  of  the  real 
Bible  has  come !  It  is  the  real  Bible  which  we  believe  should 
be  a  birthright  of  every  American  child ;  the  true  Bible  which 
has  withstood,  without  a  shadow  of  impau-ment,  both  the  at- 
tacks of  its  enemies  and  the  defense  of  its  friends;  the  greatest 
collection  of  literature  which  the  world  has  ever  produced; 
the  history  of  the  people  in  whom  the  religious  sense  reached 
its  highest  development ;  the  expression  of  this  religious  sense 
in  language  the  most  true,  vital,  and  poetical  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  is  inspired,  just  as  all  great  literature  is  in- 
spired, except  that,  being  the  greatest,  it  is  the  most  inspired. 
It  is  sacred  because  the  fountain  head  for  the  expression  of 
spiritual  thought.  It  is  not  a  book  in  the  ordinary  sense :  it 
is  a  collection  of  books.  Some  of  it  is  history,  some  biography, 
some  mythology,  some  parable,  and  some  poetry.  Taken 
altogether  it  makes  up  the  world's  greatest  literature.  It  is 
the  only  literature  which  does  not  grow  old.  The  teachings 
of  the  Bible  are  as  true  and  as  fresh  as  when  first  uttered. 
They  are  just  as  applicable,  just  as  helpful,  to  us  here  in 
America  in  the  twentieth  century  as  they  were  at  Christ's 
time  in  Israel.  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  Is  this  any  less  true  in  New  York  than  in  Pales- 
tine ? — in  the  twentieth  century  than  in  the  first  ? 


The  priests  tried  to  build  a  fence  around  the  Bible  and 
keep  it  to  themselves.  The  theologians  tried  to  do  the  same. 
Both  failed.  The  Bible  was  greater  than  priests  or  theolo- 
gians.   It  burst  its  bonds.    As  well  try  to  make  Niagara 
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flow  backward  as  permanently  to  monopolize  the  Bible, 
The  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  ever  and  always  true.  The 
teachings  which  have  been  read  into  it  by  its  self-appointed 
guardians  are  not  its  teachings.  The  humblest  man  who 
walks  our  streets  has  the  same  right  to  read  and  interpret  it  as 
has  the  highest  prelate.  The  Bible  is  sacred,  but  so  is  each 
man's  conscience.  It  is  this-^the  real  Bible — ^which  it  is  the 
right  of  every  child  to  know. 


Perhaps  you  were  made  wretched  in  your  childhood  by 
having  the  Bible  unintelligently  crammed  down  your  throat. 
Perhaps  you  were  made  to  memorize  whole  chapters  by  way 
of  punishment.  That  that  was  not  the  best  way  to  make 
you  fond  of  it,  never  occurred  to  your  parents.  They  had 
never  heard  of  child  psychology.  Perhaps  you  were  threat- 
ened with  hell  unless  you  believed  every  word  in  the  5ible 
true  in  its  narrowest,  its  most  literal  sense.  From  all  this 
dreariness  you  wish  to  protect  your  child,  and  no  wonder! 
But  that  is  no  reason  for  depriving  him  of  the  real  Bible. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  dreary  book.  It  is  a  cheerful  book. 
It  is  not  a  dull  book.  It  is  an  intensely  interesting  book. 
Not  all  parts  of  it  are  appropriate  reading  for  children. 
Why  should  they  be  ?  Some  parts  are  not  even  fit  for  children 
to  read.  Bible  literature  must  be  given  to  children  with 
discrimination,  just  as  should  any  other  literature.  Your 
boy  will  be  just  as  much  interested  in  Bible  stories  as  in  any 
other  stories,  unless  you  frighten  him  away  from  them.  Also 
you  will  find  that  he  wants  the  real  Bible  stories,  not  some- 
body's imitations.  If  he  sometimes  prefers  "Diamond  Dick 
— ^The  Boy  Pirate,"  or  its  like,  it  doesn't  show  that  Bible 
stories  do  not  interest  him.  It  shows  simply  that  you  must 
use  some  tact  in  competing  with  the  author  of  "Diamond 
Dick."  The  Bible  stories  do  him  good,  and  "Diamond 
Dick"  does  not.  Naturally  he  does  not  want  to  be  done 
good  to  all  the  time,  any  more  than  do  the  rest  of  us. 


Instead  of  making  him  memorize  the  Bible  for  punish- 
ment, let  him  memorize  carefully  selected  passages  in  place 
of  some  other  work.  He  may  not  thank  you  at  the  time,  but 
he  will  some  time.  It  will  give  him  a  heritage  of  pleasure 
and  profit  upon  which  he  may  draw  at  will  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Don't  give  him  the  idea  that  every  Bible  story  is  a 
moral  lesson.  Some  Bible  stories  are  no  more  moral  than 
some  newspaper  stories.    If  you  confuse  the  moral  and  the 
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historical,  your  boy  may  grow  up  in  doubt  as  to  whether  an 
Amalechite  i^  a  sin  or  a  man.  No  matter  what  the  theologians 
may  have  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  sacrilegious  to  treat 
the  Bible  sensibly.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  sacril^ious  to 
treat  it  any  other  way. 


Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Bible  study  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly impossible  in  our  common  schools.  Professor 
Phelps  of  Yale  has  advocated  substituting  an  examination  on 
the  Bible  for  the  present  English  requirements  for  entrance  to 
college.  We  think  that  an  excellent  suggestion,  but  the  tide 
seems  to  be  running  the  other  way.  The  many  different  sects, 
denominations,  and  nationalities  in  our  city  schools  make 
the  problem  of  Bible  interpretation  practically  hopeless. 
There  are  many  homes  where  the  parents  either  cannot  or 
will  not  instruct  then-  children  in  the  Bible.  This  makes 
the  Sunday  school  the  strategic  point  for  Bible  instruction. 

Whether  the  children  of  to-day  are  to  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
depends  mainly  upon  the  Sunday  school.  This  gives  to  the 
Sunday  school  a  new  significance,  a  new  dignity,  a  new 
responsibility.  The  Sunday  schools  which  teach  the  Bible 
in  the  simplest  and  the  most  straightforward  way  will  meet 
this  responsibility  most  successfully.  The  Sunday  school, 
like  the  Bible,  has  been  much  abused.  It  has  been  a  rall3ring 
point  for  piousness,  sentimentalism,  and  even  hypocrisy. 
Fortunately  piousness,  sentimentality,  and  hypocrisy  are 
waning  vices.  The  small  boys  who  used  to  sing,  "  Oh,  how 
I  love  my  Sunday  school,"  probably  did  not  love  it  at  all. 


Charts  to  illustrate  the  Plan  of  Salvation  and  the  like 
doubtless  produce  some  effect,  but  whether  it  is  good  or  bad 
is  certainly  open  to  question.  We  know  of  one  conscientious 
woman  who  prepared  such  a  chart  in  this  manner.  First 
she  showed  her  class  a  large  piece  of  green  pasteboard  upon 
which  she  had  pasted  a  small  piece  of  white  paper  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart.  That  was  the  pure  heart  of  a  newly  born 
infant.  On  the  next  piece  of  pasteboard  was  a  larger  heart, 
smeared  with  ink.  That  represented  the  heart  of  the  infant 
grown  to  maturity  and  smeared  with  sin.  Then  came  a  red 
heart — the  sin-smeared  heart,  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  Cross. 
Finally  came  a  large  white  heart  representing  the  result  of 
the  purifjring  power  of  salvation.  One  of  the  small  boys 
went  home  and  told  his  parents  they  couldnH  go  to  heaven 
unless  they  put  blood  on  their  stomachs. 
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"Back  to  the  Bible"  should  be  the  watchword  for  the 
Sunday  school !  Let  us  throw  overboard  the  sentimental  rub- 
bish which  is  there  taught  in  the  name  of  religion!  The 
Bible  has  in  it  all  the  religion  that  is  necessary.  Even  the 
best  Sunday-school  teachers  can't  improve  on  the  teachings  of 
Moses  or  Isaiah  or  the  Twelve  Apostles. 


This  is  a  day  of  children's  books.  There  is  a  rough 
analogy  between  the  development  of  individuals  and  that 
of  peoples.  The  Bible  writers,  in  spite  of  their  marvelous 
spiritual  sense,  were  of  a  more  primitive,  a  more  childlike 
people  than  ourselves.  Like  children,  they  thought  con- 
cretely and  not  in  abstractions.  The  Lord  who  "spake  unto 
Moses"  is  certainly  more  real  to  the  child^s  mind  than  "the 
Great  Personal  -First  Cause,  the  moral  and  intelligent  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe."  The  one  was  the  God  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  the  other  the  God  of  nineteenth-century  theologians. 
The  children  of  America  are  much  more  like  the  children  of 
Israel  than  are  the  theologians  or  preachers  or  teachers. 
Between  children  and  a  childlike  people  there  is  a  bond  of 
sympathy.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  Bible  stories  are 
more  truly  children's  stories  than  are  the  stories  written  for 
children.  Jesus  said,  "Except  ye  become  as  a  little  child,  ye 
callnot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Might  we  not  say, 
"Except  ye  become  as  a  little  child"  you  cannot  understand 
the  spurit  of  many  of  the  Bible  stories.'  Simple  and  primitive 
people  have  often  gotten  more  from  the  Bible  than  scholars. 
Then  why  jiot  children? 


The  Sunday  school  is  no  place  for  higher  criticism.  The 
language  of  the  Bible  is  literary;  it  is  not  scientific.  Children 
can  understand  literary,  but  they  cannot  understand  scientific 
language.  The  Lord  speaks  from  the  burning  bush.  Aaron's 
rod  sprouts.  The  Red  Sea  parts  to  let  the  children  of  Israel 
pass  over  dry  shod.  The  whale  swallows  Jonah  and  delivers 
him  up  unharmed.  All  these  events  are  as  natural  to  the 
child's  mind  as  the  events  he  sees  every  day.  They  require 
no  explanation.  Why  give  any?  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
Sunday  school  class  should  be  run  like  a  class  in  botany.  In 
its  use  of  the  Bible,  the  Sunday  school  should  guard  against 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  Bible  was  not  written 
as  an  aid  to  the  Sunday  school.  The  Sunday  school  should 
exist  primarily  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 


ACROSS    EUROPE    BY   MOTOR    BOAT 

By  henry  C.  ROWLAND 

I.    THE  MAIDEN  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "BEAVER" 


fiVER  since  the  creation,  men  marked  with  "  the  curse  of  the  restless  foot "  have 
wandered  over  the  long  trails  of  the  world  to  find  fresh  scenes  and  tell  their  friends 
about  them.  Travelers'  tales  form  a  valuable  part  of  every  library,  in  printed  books 
that  have  hardly  less  allurement  than  the  personal  narrative.  Each  fresh  invention  of  a 
means  of  transportation  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  has  stirred  some  adventurer  to  a 
new  voyage  by  land  or  sea.  Foot  and  horse,  sail  and  steam,  bicycle  and  automobile,  all 
in  turn  have  lured  other  wanderers  across  continents  and  over  seas,  to  their  own  delight 
and  the  pleasure  of  their  readers.  Now  comes  the  newest  conveyance  of  all,  the  motor 
boat.  Last  summer,  by  arrangement  with  ApplbtOn's  Magazine,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Rowland 
undertook  a  novel  and  interesting  journey  which  was  intended  to  include  the  complete 
crossing  and  circuit  of  Europe  in  a  small  motor  boat.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
route  as  planned,  the  voyage  came  to  an  end  that  narrowly  escaped  tragedy,  but  ones 
disappointment  that  it  could  not  be  carried  to  an  entirely  successful  conclusion  may  be 
assuaged  by  the  thrilling  adventures  that  were  thereby  added  to  the  voyagers'  experiences. 
Dr.  Rowland  has  an  uncommon  ■equipment  for  such  a  trip  and  its  resulting  narrative. 
He  has  been  a  world  traveler  for  many  years,  incidentally  serving  as  an  army  surgeon 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines;  a  yachtsman  and  motorist  in  many  lands;  an  equally  popu- 
lar writer  of  fact  and  fiction.  He  had  already  won  favor  from  the  readers  of  Apple- 
ton's  Magazine  by  his  important  series  of  articles,  "  The  Truth  about  Panama," 
resulting  from  a  journey  undertaken  for  this  magazine  two  years  ago;  and  by  short  sto- 
ries. The  six  articles  to  follow,  of  which  the  first  appears  herewith,  possess  in  high  degree 
those  qualities  of  unfailing  good  humor,  keen  observation,  and  sparkling  narrative  which 
mark  all  of  Dr.  Rowland's  work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  a  series  of  such  charm 
and  value  to  the  readers  of  Appleton's. — The  Editor. 

IKE      long     water     trail  It   is  a  peculiar  route,  this  long,   wet 

which  those  must  follow  trail  across  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 

who     make    the    voyage  one  that  only  a  few  have  ever  followed 

from  New  York  to  Ha-  throughout  its  course.    It  winds  up  against 

vre    does    not,    as    most  the    current    of    swift    rivers    and    twists 

people   take   for   granted,  through    tortuous   canals;   here   climbing, 

stop    finally    at   this   lat-  climbing,  through  endless  locks  it  mounts 

ter  port.     Instead,   it  leads  far  on,   past  from  the  level  of  one  high  plateau  to  that 

Rouen    and    Paris,    past    Strassburg   and  above  it,  until  the  air  grows  rare  and  fine, 

Mannheim  and  Regensburg,  on  still  past  and   the  nights,  even  in  midsummer,   are 

Vienna  and  Budapest  and  eastward  where  cold. 

the  great  Danube  finds  its  outlet  in  the  Then    down    again    it    goes,    crossing 

brackish  waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  bridges     which     span     wide     rivers    and 
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through  long,  inkr  tunnels  where  the  wa- 
ter is  St)>x-Uke  and  the  roar  of  the  engine 
threatens  to  bring  down  the  mountain 
through  which  one  burrows.  Down,  on 
down,  through  locks  descending  the  moun- 
tains in  a  flight  of  watery  stairs. 

Rivers  again;  swift,  treacherous  rivers 
beset  with  shoals  and  rocks  and  traffic,  and 
swinging  bridges  set  like  traps  for  the  un- 
wat7  in  whidi  one  would  need  be  caught 


what  Fortune  held  in  store  for  us  in  a 
circuit  of  nearly  seven  thousand  miles. 

There  is  an  old,  time-worn  Yankee 
story  of  a  trapper  who  was  relating  to  a 
"tenderfoot"  a  tale  of  how  his  dog  was 
just  about  to  grab  a  giant  baaver  which 
had  pulled  out  of  a  trap  when  the  ani- 
mal scrambled  up  the  bank  and  climbed  a 
tree. 

"But  hold  on!"  said  the  "tenderfoot." 


fe»?a«?«c' 


"Tht  'Beaver'  going  everboarJ  at  Limebausr,  London 


but  once.  Then  the  canal  again  and 
locks  which  climb  up  and  over  a  mountain 
range,  descending  on  the  farther  side  to 
join  a  lovely,  rushing  stream  which  five 
hundred  miles  below  becomes  a  wonder- 
ful, majestic  river,  sweeping  through  yet 
a  thousand  miles  of  hills  and  forests, 
mountains  and  plain,  until  at  last  it  de- 
bouches its  turbid  waters  into  the  Black 
Sea. 

Such  is  the  water  trail  from  Havre 
across  the  continent  of  Europe.  Though 
little  known,  a  number  of  adventurous 
^irits  have  already  taken  it.  But  it  was 
to  follow  it  throughout  its  course  and  then 
to  hold  right  on,  and  with  the  same  ves- 
sel to  take  the  sea  trail  beyond,  circum- 
navigating Southern  Europe  and  so  return- 
ing to  the  starting  point,  that  we  built  the 
Beaver  and  sailed  out  from  London  to  face 


"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  beaver 
can't  climb  a  tree! " 

"  Stranger,"  said  the  old  man  solemnly, 
"  them  words  o'  yourn  is  trew  words.  But 
this  here  Ijeavcr  jes'  natchully  had  to  climb 
a  tree!" 

With  this  tale  in  mind,  before  our  boat 
was  ever  laid  down  in  the  yard  we  had 
named  her  the  Beaver,  because  she  just 
naturally  had  to  do  what  the  chances  were 
so  very  much  against  her  doing. 

Briefly,  this  was  our  proposed  itinerary: 

Starting  from  London,  to  cross  the 
Channel  to  Havre,  ascend  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Marnc, 
ascend  the  Mame  to  its  junction  with  the 
Marnc  au  Rhin  Canal,  follow  the  canal  to 
Strassburg  and  thence  enter  and  descend 
the  Rhine  to  where  it  receives  the  river 
Main    at    Mainz,    ascend    the    Main    to 


"  LonJon   BnJge." 


Frankfort  and  there  enter  the  ancient 
Ludwig  Canal.  Passing  through  the  Lud- 
wig  Canal,  to  enter  the  Danube  at  Re- 
gensbuTg  (Ratisbon),  and  to  descend  the 
Danube  throughout  its  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  navigation  to  its  mouth  at  Sulina. 
Thence  to  lay  a  course  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  Black  Sea  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus  and  pass  through  the  Bos- 
porus, Sea  of  Marmora,  and  Dardanelles 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Then,  depending 
on  the  advancement  of  the  season,  to  return 
coastwise  to  Cette,  near  Marseilles,  and 
pass  through  the  Midi  Canal  and  thence 
up  and  around  the  French  coast  to  Havre, 
or  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  return  by  sea, 

The  shortest  route  planned  describes  a 
circuit  of  about  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  miles. 

The  suggestion  for  this  interesting  jaunt 
came  to  me  from  Mr.  Sanford  B.  Pom- 
eroy,  an  American  artist  living  in  Paris. 
In  his  studio  one  day  as  we  were  dis- 
cussing small-boat  cruising,  Pomeroy,  who 
is  a  veteran  yachtsman,  remarked: 

"  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  in- 


teresting to  get  a  small,  light-draught 
motor  boat  and  go  straight  across  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  then  return  through  the 
Mediterranean?" 

"  Very,"  I  answered,  and  asked  him 
what  sort  of  wheels  he  would  need  for  the 
boat. 

"  Only  one,"  said  he,  "  under  the  stem. 
All  that  you  would  need  would  be  the 
screw  and  a  paraffin  marine  motor.  It 
is  \vet  all  of  the  way.  A  friend  of  mine, 
M.  Stock  of  Paris,  took  his  launch,  the 
liU  des  Loufis,  across  last  year." 

These  few  simple  words  excited  me,  and 
from  this  point  of  departure  our  plans 
proceeded  rapidly.  In  fact,  they  grew 
with  such  flamboyant  exuberance  that  1 
was  presently  forced  to  remark  that  while 
the  idea  was  fascinating,  we  did  not  have 
the  money.  Pomeroy  retorted  that  there 
were  a  great  many  more  interesting  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  than  the  vulgar  lack 
of  funds. 

"  Besides,"  said  he,  "  perhaps  it  cannot 
be  done  at  all,  and  then  we  shall  not  need 
the  money," 

There  was  reason  in  this,  so  we  ignored 
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the  pecuniary  problem  and  proceeded  with 
that  of  the  boat. 

Accordingly,  the  studio  became  a  draught- 
ing room,  Pomeroy  being  the  draughtsman 
and  I  the  consulting  naval  constructor. 
The  result  was  a  thirty-five-foot  boat  of 
the  "sfcipjack"  type  designed  for, first, ccon- 
otny,  second,  speed,  third,  safety. 


thirty-five- foot  launch  of  the  Admiralty 
stock  design.  This  boat  was  driven  by 
a  fourteen- horse-power  paraffin  internal- 
combustion  motor,  the  "  Dan,"  constructed 
in  Copenhagen,  and  was  the  motor  in  use 
par  excellence  by  the  fishermen  of  Scandi- 
navia, as  well  as  by  many  of  the  fishermen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Finistere. 


"Thame!   horges." 


These  plans  we  sent  to  Messrs.  Linton 
Hope  and  Company,  of  London,  with  a 
letter  explaining  the  situation.  In  a  few 
days  we  received  an  answer  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Hope's  conscience  would  not  per- 
mit of  his  building  such  a  death  trap  for 
three  men  to  get  drowned  in,  and  strongly 
advising  us  to  give  up  the  skipjack  type  of 
boat.  He  expressed  great  interest  in  our 
project  and  oflered  to  build  us  the  proper 
boat  for  the  work  at  a  special  price.  En- 
closed, he  sent  us  the  plans  for  a  splendid 


As  this  boat  was  of  a  stock  design  and 
therefore  a  marketable  commodity  we  de- 
cided that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  we 
should  no  doubt  be  able  to  sell  her  at  near- 
ly what  she  would  cost  us,  and  accordingly 
we  sent  in  our  order  to  build,  with  a  time 
limit  set  for  her  completion  and  delivery 
to  us  in  London. 

"  And  now,"  said  Pomeroy,  "  it  is  all 
settled.  We  have  got  everything  but  the 
money," 

The  Beaver  was  promised  for  the  fifth 
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of  July,  so  the  last  of  June  I  closed  my 
apartment  in  Paris  and  crossed  to  England 
to  superintend  her  completion.  On  arriv- 
ing in  London,  Captain  Spooner  took  me 
down  to  see  the  boat  which  was  building 
in  Limehouse.  Although  I  had  seen  her 
several  weeks  earlier,  having  crossed  with 
Pomeroy  to  look  her  over,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  what  a  big,  stanch  vessel 
she  had  grown  to  be. 

"  She  may  starve  you,  but  she  will  never 
drown  you,"  said  Captain  Spooner,  and 
weeks  afterwards  his  words  came  back  to 
me. 

The  Beaver  was  certainly  a  loVe  of  a 
boat.  Captain  Saunders,  her  builder, 
pointed  with  pride  to  her  picked  materials: 
Norway  pine  side  planks  all  of  one  piece 
throughout  her  length  without  a  butt;  an 
American  elm  keel,  a  magnificent  stick  of 
timber;  bent  frames  of  the  same  stuff, 
light,  strong,  and  sound.  Her  cabin  house 
was  of  teak  and  her  stem  and  stern  transom 
of  oak.  We  had  stipulated  for  a  Sampson- 
post  forward  in  case  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  take  a  tow,  and  there  it  stood — a 
stick  of  wood  by  which  she  might  have 
been  swung  clear  of  the  water. 

There  were  certain  features  which  I  did 
not  like.  One  was  the  absence  of  any 
decking  abaft  the  cabin-house,  making  her 
an  open  boat  from  amidships,  but  the  lim- 
ited space  about  the  engine  and  cockpit 
made  this  obligatory.  The  arrangement  of 
the  stearing  gear  struck  me  as  very  faulty, 
the  tiller  lines  passing  through  five  leads 
in  all  before  reaching  the  wheel;  but  try 
as  we  might  we  could  devise  no  w^ay  of 
remedying  this  objection,  which  was  des- 
tined to  result  in  some  very  dangerous 
situations.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Beaver  was  a  fine,  big,  able  boat  and  "  all 
boat  under  water,"  as  the  saying  is,  with 
full  bilges  below  the  water  line  which 
furnished  a  remarkable  stability  and  coun- 
teracted the  great  weight  of  the  motor. 

"  Dan,"  as  our  engine  was  named,  was 
a  tw^o-cylinder  paraffin  motor  which  ac- 
cording to  some  peculiar  Danish  system  of 
calculation  was  rated  sixteen  horse  power, 
and  in  my  opinion  was  nearer  twenty-five, 
and  he  weighed  a  ton  and  a  half !  Captain 
Amundson  had  Dan's  twin  in  his  ship 
when  he  made  the  Northwest  Passage, 
and  he  ran  for  a  solid  week  without  once 
stopping  the  motor. 


Dan  was  a  brute  any  way  that  you  took 
him,  but  he  was  a  rough,  open,  honest  sort 
of  a  brute,  once  you  learned  his  ways.  His 
system  bore  the  same  analogous  relations 
to  that  of  an  automobile  engine  that  the 
system  of  a  gorilla  bears  to  the  human 
species,  but  it  was  "  simplified  "  by  the  ab- 
sence of  carburetor  and  electric  ignition. 
The  first  explosion  was  produced  by  heat- 
ing the  ignition  chambers  by  means  of 
blast  lamps,  and,  once  started,  the  repeated 
combustions  sustained  the  requisite  heat 
for  those  subsequent,  while  the  work  of 
the  carburetor  was  done  by  automatic  air- 
inlet  valves. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  more  effective, 
or  heavier.  As  a  commercial  engine  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  Dan,  but  he 
was  about  as  well  fitted  to  the  Beaver  as 
a  truck  horse  would  be  to  a  basket  phaeton. 

Dan  occupied  the  best  part  of  the  Beaver, 
a  little  abaft  the  beam,  and  he  was  encased 
in  a  galvanized  iron  box,  constructed  to 
keep  you  from  getting  at  him,  and  with 
two  heavy,  semicircular  lids  like  the  tops 
of  round-backed  trunks,  and  so  arranged 
that  when  opened  in  a  sea  way  they 
could  come  down  with  sufficient  force  to 
amputate  your  arm  or  fracture  your  spinal 
cord.  Dan  boasted  two  big  fly  wheels,  one 
fore,  one  aft,  which  might  have  weighed, 
at  a  guess,  three  hundred  pounds  apiece; 
and  he  was  equipped  with  automatic  water 
circulation,  automatic  fuel  pump,  governor, 
throttle,  and  clutch.  It  took  about  ten 
minutes'  heating  with  the  blow  lamps  to 
heat  him  hot  enough  to  start,  and  he  could 
be  stopped  entirely  for  about  ten  minutes 
and  started  again  without  the  lamps. 

The  propeller  was  two-bladed,  revers- 
ible, and  very  strong  and  simple  in 
construction.  The  forward,  neutral,  and 
reverse  angle  of  the  blades  was  easily  con- 
trolled by  a  wheel  on  the  same  axis  and 
abaft  the  steering-wheel,  and  these  two 
worked  coordinately  with  the  throttle  and 
clutch,  both  of  which  were  within  easy 
reach,  giving  the  man  at  the  wheel  perfect 
control  of  the  boat,  which  handled  like  an 
automobile.  With  a  strong  wind  in  any 
quarter  she  could  be  held  in  any  desired 
position,  turned  in  her  length,  and  laid 
alongside  without  cracking  an  egg. 

But  Dan,  the  malignant  deus  ex  ma- 
china,  needed  every  bridle,  check,  and 
martingale  which  you  could  put  upon  him. 


^^' 


He  was  a  brute — a  morose,  grumbling, 
growling,  swearing,  powerful,  hard-work- 
ing, economical  brute  —  and  we  always 
hated  each  other! 

The  expression,  "strain  the  motor,"  was 
a  joke  as  ^plied  to  Dan.  You  couldn't 
strain  him ;  he  was  far  too  "  husky."  You 
might  strain  yourself,  or  the  boat  or  the 
nerves  of  the  community  which  you  hap- 
pened to  infest,  but  Dan? — never!  He 
would  run  without  water,  without  lubri- 
cating oil,  heat  up  and  swear,  of  course,  but 
pound  along  at  his  three  hundred  and  sixty 


revolutions;  he  would  even  run  without 
fuel  if  he  felt  like  it;  on  what  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know!  I  think  that  he  would  have 
run  on  beer  or  absinthe  or  castor  oil  if  we 
had  fed  it  to  him ;  perhaps  he  would  have 
liked  it.  He  never  seemed  to  care  what 
brand  of  grease  he  got,  but  he  did  like  the 
night  air  and  always  "  bucked  up  "  after 
sunset.  When  he  was  getting  his  full  ra- 
tion he  worked  along  on  about  a  gallon 
an  hour,  at  a  cost,  in  England,  of  about 
sixpence  I 

On  looking  the  boat  over  it  was  very 
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evident  to  me  that  she  was  not  going  to 
be  ready  on  time,  and  I  raised  an  awful 
howl,  for  every  day  was  priceless.  The 
water  in  the  Main  River  was  falling  as  the 
season  advanced,  and  we  had  to  get  through 
the  Black  Sea  before  the  equinox. 

The  British  boat  builder  will  not  turn 
out  a  hurried  or  unfinished  job,  however; 
twice  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  launching 
and  twice  postponed.  The  third  time  that 
they  tried  to  postpone  it  I  formed  a  hollow 
square. 

"  That  boat  goes  overboard  to-morrow," 
said  I,  "  if  you  have  to  finish  her  in  diving 
armor !  " 

"Doctor,"  said  Captain  Saunders,  "we. 
are  not  going  to  give  you  a  half-finished 
job!" 

"Then,"  said  I,  "you  can  have  eleven 
months  to  finish  it,  and  I  will  go  back  to 
Paris  and  drink  a  Pernod  and  wait." 

That  settled  it;  no  boat,  no  final  pay- 
ment. The  Beaver  went  into  the  Thames 
under  a  ten-ton  crane.  No  doubt  I  was 
responsible  for  the  week  of  agony  that  fol- 
lowed when  everything  went  wrong,  but  I 
probably  saved  a  fortnight  at  that.  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  my  two  friends  to  say 
that  the  yacht  was  at  their  disposal,  the 
furniture  moved  in — for  I  had  been  fitting 
out — their  beds  turned  down  and  pajamas 
laid  out,  and  would  they  kindly  come  over 
and  see  if  anything  necessary  to  their  com- 
fort had  been  overlooked  ? 

Unfortunately  they  did  not  arrive  in 
time  for  the  maiden  voyage,  which  oc- 
curred fifteen  minutes  after  the  Beaver  was 
sopping  up  the  Thames.  Captain  Spooner, 
Mr.  Gus  Saunders,  and  I  assisted  at  this 
ceremony.  A  demoralized  traffic  from 
Wapping  Stairs  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  also  more  or  less  involved,  and 
proscenium  boxes  on  London  Bridge  were 
greatly  in.  demand. 

Captain  Spooner  and  Gus  fired  up. 
They  did  this  generously,  antil  the  whole 
engine  was  a  mass  of  roaring  flame  and 
the  patrol  boat  of  the  Thames  Conservan- 
cy came  over  and  looked  on  with  chilling 
disapproval.  I  regarded  the  operation  with 
fear  and  awe  and  was  glad  that  Pomeroy 
was  rated  engineer. 

Presently  the  blast  lamps  began  to  roar 
and  the  audience  on  the  wharf  marched 
ten  paces  to  the  rear.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  ever  so  much  admired  the  daring 


of  two  men  as  I  did  that  of  Gus  and 
Captain  Spooner.  They  did  not  appear  to 
care  whether  they  were  blown  up  or  not; 
in  fact,  they  rather  seemed  to  covet  a 
martyr's  crown. 

Presently  the  flames  subsided,  but  the 
alarming  roar  increased  and  volumes  of 
nauseous  smoke  began  to  pour  out  of  the 
motor.  Somebody  on  the  wharf  suggested 
the  fire-boat. 

"  Just  the  paint  burning  off  the  motor," 
said  Spooner,  wiping  his  eyes.  "  Is  she  hot, 
Gus?" 

Gus  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  she 
was,  then  touched  something  with  his  bare 
arm  and  used  a  strong  Limehouse  expres- 
sion. 

"  Let's  give  her  a  few  minutes  more, 
captain,"  said  he.  "She'll  start  better 
when  she's  good  and  warm." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  must  be  near- 
ing  the  melting  point,  and  that  when  she 
did  start  it  would  be  straight  up,  but  I 
held  my  peace  and  regretted  not  having  re- 
mained on  the  wharf.  Gus  and  Spooner 
began  to  run  back  and  forth  around  the 
engine,  opening  and  shutting  things.  Dan 
wore  a  sphinxlike  expression  which  seemed 
to  say :  "  Not  yet,  but  soon." 

Presently  Spooner  said :  "  Give  her  a 
turn,  Gus;  she's  hot  enough." 

Gus  fitted  the  crank  and  gave  a  lusty 
heave,  but  Dan  refused  to  budge;  would 
not  even  turn  over. 

"  She's  a  little  stiff,"  said  he.  "  Hold 
down  the  valves,  will  you,  doctor  ?  " 

In  fear  and  trembling  I  picked  up  two 
spanners  and  jammed  down  the  air-inlet 
valves,  while  Spooner  tended  the  half  com- 
pression lever.  Gus  cranked  and  Dan 
began  to  breathe — chow — chow — chow — ! 
Gus  cranked  faster  and  Dan  began  to 
cough. 

"Let  go!"  called  Gus.  I  let  go  the 
valves.  Spooner  threw  on  the  full  com- 
pression. 

Chug — chug—BANGN  went  Dan — 
and  stopped. 

There  was  laughter  from  the  wharf  and 
some  lumper  sang  out: 

"  Give  'im  t'other  barrel,  guv'nor,  and 
rut  'im  hout  o'  'is  misery." 

A  titanic  struggle  ensued,  for  Gus  was 
a  powerful  young  man.  Dan  coughed  and 
grunted  and  swore  and  refused  to  budge. 
Gus  paused  for  breath. 


"/n  cruising  trim!  Pomeray  at  the  wheel." 


"  She'll  be  all  right  after  she  turns  over 
8  few  times,"  said  he,  encouragingly. 

Having  rested,  Gus  grabbed  the  crank 
and  gave  a  heave,  and  with  a  crash  and 
a  roar  Dan  was  ofit 

Everybody  looked  scared  but  Spooner 
and  Gus,  who  looked  surprised.  Spooner 
began  to  work  the  levers  and  Dan  went 
into  paroxysms.  Spooner  accelerated  him 
and  Dan  brought  up  the  artillery.  Spooner 
slowed  him  until  he  wept  like  a  child. 
Then  Spooner  discovered  something  that 
needed  adjustment  and  tried  to  stop  him. 
Dan  refused  to  stop. 

"  Cut  off  the  fuel,  Gus,"  said  Spooner. 
Gus  did  so  and  Dan  began  to  run  faster. 

"Shove  down  the  valves!"  commanded 
Spooner.  We  did  so  and  Dan  began  to 
pant  heavily,  but  still  ran  on. 

" 'E's  a  willin'  bloke,  'e  is!"  said  a 
navvy  on  the  wharf, 

Suddenly  Dan  gasped  and  stopped. 
Spooner  made  his  adjustment  and  Gus 
cranked  ^;ain.  Dan  chugged  along  power- 
fuUy. 


"  Cast  ofil  "  called  Spooner,  taking  the 
wheel.  We  cast  off  and  the  Beaver  glided 
out  into  the  stream. 

Pomeroy  and  Ranney  arrived  the  fol- 
lowing morning  and  wanted  to  know  if 
I  had  everything  all  ready  to  start.  I  told 
them  that  everything  was  ready  but  the 
boat  and  they  finally  accepted  my  apolo- 
gies. We  went  down  to  the  landing, 
where  we  met  the  others.  Gus  fired  up, 
and  when  everything  was  in  readiness  to 
start  I  said  to  Pomeroy: 

"  As  you  are  to  be  the  gray-haired  en- 
gineer you  might  as  well  becmne  familiar 
with  your  routine  duties,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  is  starting  the  motor. 
Crank  her." 

Pomeroy,  who  is  accustomed  to  crank- 
ing his  eight  horse  power  Dc  Dion  Bouton, 
picked  up  Dan's  crank,  which  we  might 
have  used  as  an  anchor  had  it  been  slightly 
different  in  shape,  regarded  it  with  some 
misgiving,  adjusted'  it  and  gave  a  heave 
which  would  have  lifted  his  motor  car 
off  the  road.     Dan  did  not  budge. 


"Ramigate  Hartor." 


"  Something  is  holding  her,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  it  is  her  weight.  Look 
at  those  splendid  big  fly  wheels  and  those 
Atlantic  liner  crank  shafts." 

"  This  crank  is  too  short,"  said  Pomeroy. 
"  I  am  going  to  have  a  longer  one  made 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  start  her  with 
one  hand.  In  the  meanwhile  I  shall  save 
my  strength." 

Gus  started  the  motor.  I  think  that 
Pomeroy  did  crank  it  once  some  time  dur- 
ing our  cruise — and  then  went  to  bed. 
Ranney  never  started  it  in  his  life.  He 
did  not  own  a  share  of  the  boat  and  was 
afraid  that  he  might  break  the  crank. 

That  day's  trial  trip  was  characterized 
by  jarring  off  every  nut  on  the  motor,  or 
nearly  every  nut,  I  think  that  Gus  must 
have  set  them  up  with  his  fingers.  At 
an3r  rate  he  paid  for  it,  as  after  each  of 
our  numerous  stops  we  let  him  do  the 
starting,  and  it  was  a  humid  day  in  the 
middle  of  July. 

That  night  Pomeroy  and  I  talked  mat- 
ters over  and  decided  that  as  the  trouble, 


wherever  It  lay,  was  purely  some  error  of 
adjustment,  we  might  save  time  by  taking 
over  the  boat,  getting  our  papers,  and  being 
all  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  Dan  was. 
Accordingly,  we  made  our  final  payment, 
got  ship's  papers  from  the  U.  S.  Con- 
sulate, sent  our  gear  aboard,  stores,  charts, 
nautical  instruments,  and  had  the  boat  all 
found  and  ready  to  start  across  the  Chan- 
nel as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the  motor 
appeared  to  warrant  the  attempt,  which 
we  hoped  would  be  upon  the  following 
day. 

Our  plan  was  to  run  down  the  river, 
dropping  Gus  at  Limehouse  if  all  went 
well  to  that  point,  then  proceed  to  Green- 
hithe.  Here  Spooner  was  to  leave  us,  and 
the  following  day  we  were  to  drop  down 
with  the  tide,  cross  the  Thames  Estuary, 
and  then,  if  we  caught  a  good  slant  of 
wind  and  weather,  hold  right  on,  catch- 
ing the  change  of  tide  oft  the  North  Fore- 
land and,  giving  the  Goodwins  a  wide 
berth,  lay  a  course  across  and  follow  the 
French  coast  down  to  Havre. 
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These  arrangements  were  made  with  no 
consideration  of  Dan,  who  resented  it  ac- 
cordingly. We  made  a  good  start  from 
Lambeth,  and  bucking  the  last  of  the 
flood  had  got  down  opposite  the  Temple 
landing  when  the  chug  —  chug  —  chug  — 
chug  changed  to  k'chug — k'chug — k'chug 
— k'chugy  and  at  the  same  time  the  water 
outlet  began  to  come  in  spurts.  The  same 
old  story,  but  worse,  for  presently  the  beat 
of  the  remaining  cylinder  weakened,  be- 
came fitful,  and  expired,  leaving  us  swirl- 
ing around  helplessly  among  a  fleet  of 
barges. 

After  some  delay  we  succeeded  in  start- 
ing the  motor  again  and  crawled  along 
down  stream,  our  object  being  to  find  a 
berth  where  we  could  tie  up  and  work  at 
the  motor  without  getting  mashed  in. 

We  slept  on  the  Beaver^  and  the  next 
morning  Gus  repacked  both  cylinder  heads. 
On  firing  up  Dan  started  off  with  a  lusty 
roar  that  bid  defiance  to  the  thousands  of 
leagues  before  him.  Spooner  had  joined 
us,  and  bidding  Gus  good-by  we  backed 
out  into  the  stream  and  started  down  river. 
Dan  churned  along  strongly  and  evenly 
and  it  really  seemed  as  if  our  troubles  were 
over. 

On  reaching  the  measured  mile  we  ran 
over  the  course  both  with  and  against  the 
tide,  and  the  average  gave  us  a  speed  of 
nine  statute  miles  an  hour. 

That  night  we  lay  off  Greenhithe,  we 
three  sleeping  aboard  and  Spooner  re- 
turning to  London.  Much  to  our  delight 
he  said  that  he  would  try  to  join  us  the 
following  morning  for  the  run  across  the 
Channel. 

True  to  his  word  Captain  Spooner 
joined  us  the  next  morning  with  the 
cheering  news  that  he  was  free  to  accom- 
pany us  as  far  as  Boulogne  or  Dieppe.  As 
we  had  missed  the  morning's  ebb  tide  we 
spent  the  day  in  Greenhithe  laying  in 
stores  and  fuel.  At  eighty-forty  p.m.  we 
got  our  anchor  and  started  out  and  by  ten 
o'clock  had  reached  the  Estuary,  where, 
as  the  weather  conditions  seemed  to  indi- 
cate fog  for  the  night  with  an  easterly 
blow  in  the  morning,  we  decided  that  it 


would  be  better  to  put  into  Hole  Haven 
for  the  night  than  to  hold  on  across. 

The  next  morning  the  weather  had 
cleared,  so  we  got  under  way  and  started 
out,  but  had  not  quite  laid  the  Chapman 
abeam  when  the  forward  cylinder  stopped 
firing. 

"  We  had  better  put  into  Ramsgate," 
said  Spooner,  "  and  get  this  packing  job 
done  by  a  professional.  There  is  some- 
thing faulty  with  our  methods." 

Dan  proved  the  truth  of  these  words  by 
shortly  beginning  to  miss  with  both  cylin- 
ders, but  he  kept  going,  and  we  laid  a 
course  for  Ramsgate  by  the  "  Overland 
Passage."  We  passed  the  Nore  Light 
Vessel  and  were  beginning  to  look  hope- 
fully toward  the  North  Foreland  when 
Dan  gave  a  grunt  and  stopped. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  your  motor  fail 
you  in  the  Thames  and  another  to  have  it 
do  so  half  way  across  the  Thames  Estu- 
ary, a  body  of  water  justly  dreaded  for 
its  treacherous  shoals,  swift  tides,  fogs  and 
exposure  to  the  sweep  of  Channel  gales. 
There  was  no  refuge  to  be  had,  so  we 
examined  Dan  with  much  interest  and 
found  that  not  only  was  the  cylinder  pack- 
ing leaking  again,  but  a  poorly  soldered 
fuel  pipe  to  the  after  cylinder  had  broken 
in  the  joint  and  was  squirting  the  oil 
ever3rwhere  but  into  the  ignition  chamber; 
also  that  the  fuel  pump  itself  had  worked 
loose  again  and  was  rocking  on  its  bed 
and  so  lessening  its  thrust. 

We  served  the  fuel  pipe  and  got  it 
fairly  tight,  hardened  down  the  loosened 
nuts  and  then  started  the  motor,  which 
limped  along  in  a  jaded  manner,  threaten- 
ing every  moment  to  stop  and  often  ful- 
filling the  threat.  Each  time  it  did  so  we 
managed  to,  start  it  again  after  a  Grseco- 
Roman  struggle  with  the  crank,  and  after 
a  while  the  North  Foreland  loomed  close 
ahead,  with  Ramsgate  just  around  the 
other  side. 

Thus,  coaxing  and  bullying  and  jockey- 
ing Dan  into  a  final  spurt  for  the  Rams- 
gate breakwater,  we  limped  around  the 
end  of  the  jetty,  the  focus  of  attention  from 
an  admiring  Sunday  crowd  of  picknickers. 


(7*0  he  continued.) 
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I  ILL,  why  does  this  cloud 
overhang  your  bright 
young  brow  ?  " 
Bill  sighed.     He  is  tall 
and  fair  and  broad-shoul- 
dered and  twenty-two,  and 
football  mad.     He  thinks 
he  knows  the  world  and  human  nature. 
"  I'm  worried  to  death,  Molly," 
"OBill!    What  about?" 
"  The  club,"  said  he,  sadly.    "  You  re- 
member how  well  we  did  last  year?  " 
I  didn't;  but  what  matter. 
"  Of  course,"  said  I. 
"  We're  rotten  this  season.    We  haven't 
a  man  in  the  team  who  can  play  fullback. 
Last  year  we  had  Morgan,  but  he's  gone 
back  to  CardifF,  just  like  a  beastly  Welsh- 
man." 

"But  if  his  home's  there?"  I  objected 
mildly. 

"Ugh I  It's  sickening.  We've  got  a 
much  heavier  lot  of  fixtures  now,  and  we 
shall  just  be  swamped.  Think  of  the  Bol- 
lington  Rovers,  for  instance.  They'll  sim- 
ply wipe  the  ground  with  us " 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  I,  feelingly. 
He    drt^pcd    into    an    easy    chair    and 
plunged  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

"  Look  here,  Molly,"  he  burst  out ; 
"  you're  always  a  good  friend  to  a 
chap." 


My  spirits  fell. 
"  You're  going  t 
thing   unpleasant," 
n't  do  it, 


I  ask  me  to  do  some- 
said  I,  warmly.  "  I 
;  it's  no  good.  It's  be- 
cause I'm  not  pretty  that  everyone  thinks 
I'm  good-natured.  I've  been  driven  into 
being  good  friends  to  too  many  young  men 

and " 

He  stared  at  me  in  surprise. 
"  I've  always  thought  of  you  as  being  the 
most  unselfish  girl  I  know,"  said  he ;  "  and 


so  when  I  was  in  trouble  I  naturally  turned 
to  you  for  help," 

"  Everyone  does,"  said  I,  in  quiet  exas- 
peration,   "  Oh,  go  on!  " 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  the  fire. 

"  It's  this  way,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  There's 
a  chap  called  Alexander — I  don't  suppose 
you  know  him,  but  he  used  to  be  at  the 
grammar  school  here,  and  he's  just  down 
from  Oxford,  and  he's  a  ripping  good  full- 
back. He's  on  the  trial  for  the  county  al- 
ready, and  he's  played  twice  for  Medling- 
ham.  I  don't  know  how  they  got  hold  of 
him,  I'm  sure;  but  he'll  join  them  as  sure 
as  blazes  if " 

"Bill!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  hastily ; 
"but  you  see  my  point.  I've  been  to  hun 
about  it,  and  Wuthers  tackled  him  in  the 
club  the  other  day,  and  Alexander  said  he 
knew  most  of  the  Medlingham  chaps,  and 
liked  'em,  and  he  liked  their  ground  and 
clubhouse  better  than  ours,  and  thou^t 
on  the  whole  he'd  prefer  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  them.  He's  a  pigheaded,  domi- 
neering sort  of  beggar.  The  kind  of  man 
— well,  the  more  you  want  him  to,  the 
more  he  won't,  don't  you  know?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  I,  sympathetically.  What 
could  he  want  me  to  do  here?  Bill  sat  up- 
right and  regarded  me  uneasily. 

"  We  came  to  the  conclusion,  Wuthers 
and  I,  that  the  only  possible  chance  of  get- 
ting Alexander  was  to  leave  him  quit« 
atone  ourselves,  and  persuade  some  woman 
to  get  at  him." 

"  Bill!  "     So  this  was  what  he  wanted. 

"  You're  a  sensible  girl,  Molly.  Don't 
you  think  it's  a  good  plan?" 

"  If  you  think,"  said  I,  indignantly,  "  that 
I  am  going  to  try  to  influence  a  perfectly 
strange  young  man " 

Bill  stared. 
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"You  don't  think  I  meant  you}"  he 
cried  in  unfaltering  amazement. 

I  collapsed  and  returned  his  stare 
blankly. 

"Oh,  no!  "said  he,  hastily.  "What  we 
thought,  Wuthers  and  I,  was  that  we  must 
get  some  pretty,  fetching  kind  of  girl  with 
winning  ways " 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  slowly.  "  Thank  you. 
Bill." 

"  Like  that  little  Miss  Meadows,"  he 
pursued,  blindly.  "  Musette  they  call  her. 
She  could  wheedle  a  horse's  hind  leg  off,  I 
believe.  At  least,  Wuthers  says  so.  He's 
been  refused  by  her  seven  times.  He  knows 
her  pretty  well." 

"  He  seems  to,"  said  I,  coldly.  "  Would 
you  have  liked  it,  I  ask  you  ?  " 

"  You  know  her,  too,  don't  you, 
Molly?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  slowly,  "  I  was  at  school 
with  her.     Certainly  I  know  her." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  of  the  idea?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  Musette  Mead- 
ows can  do  most  things.    Oh,  yes  1 " 

"  There !  "  cried  he,  triumphant.  "  You 
must  talk  her  round,  Molly,  and  get  her 
to  tackle  Alexander.  Those  strong-willed, 
pigheaded  chaps  are  often  like  wax  with  a 
pretty  girl,  aren't  they?  " 

"  Very  often,"  said  I ;  "  but  why  not  ask 
her  yourself,  Bill?" 

'He  flushed. 

"  I  hardly  know  her,"  he  said,  "  and  be- 
sides— it's  dangerous.  Girls  have  a  way  of 
misconstruing  a  friendly  interest,  you  see. 
You've  got  to  be  jolly  careful  that  they 
don't  fall  in  love  with  you,  don't  you 
know  ?  A  man  doesn't  want  to  make  a  girl 
unhappy,  unless  he's  an  awful  brute." 

The  overwhelming  conceit  of  this  took 
my  breath  away.  I  smiled  a  little  then,  re- 
membering, as  I  did  with  a  rush.  Musette's 
smile.  Musette's  eyes  and  lips  and  hair. 

"  You're  a  nice,  modest  boy,  Bill,"  I  said, 
kindly.  "  I'd  do  a  good  deal  to  oblige  you, 
but  here  I  think  you  had  better  use  your 
own  influence.  A  woman  is  but  a  woman, 
after  all,  and  what  will  the  persuasions  of 
a  poor,  brown,  little  thing  like  me  be  beside 
your  handsome  youth  and  gallant  bearing? 
You  see,  if  Alexander  is  to  be  influenced  by 
a  pretty  girl,  the  pretty  girl  must  be  influ- 
enced in  turn  by  a  pretty  boy.  It's  plain 
logic." 

Bill  moved  his  feet  uneasily. 


"  For  the  honor  of  the  club.  Bill,"  I  re- 
minded him. 

He  said  nothing. 

"The  honor  of  the  town,"  said  I. 
"  What  is  danger  or  difliculty  when  so 
much  is  at  stake?" 

Still  he  was  silent. 

"  Ah,  you've  got  no  esprit-de-corps !  " 

This  moved  him. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  said  he,  fierce- 
ly. "  I've  got  into  scrapes  before  by  being 
too  nice  to  a  girl.  I've  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preventing  myself  from  getting 
engaged  several  times,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  It  should  be  easier  now  after  so  much 
practice." 

The  sarcasm  was  wasted  on  him. 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  help  me,  Molly?  " 

"  I  am  helping  you  by  my  valuable  ad- 
Vice. 

"  You  won't  talk  to  Musette?  " 

"  Only  because  I  know  you'll  do  it  so 
much  better  yourself.  Bill." 

"  Then  gciod-by." 

He  flung  away  in  a  huff,  and  I  looked  at 
my  brown  reflection  in  the  glass  and  sighed. 
It  isn't  always  as  nice  as  you  might  think 
to  be  a  useful  friend.  On  Monday  he  came 
again,  boiling  over  with  indignation. 

"  Molly,  you  are  selfish " 

"  Of  course  I  am.  I'm  glad  you're  be- 
ginning to  see  it." 

"  I  tried  that  brute  Alexander  again  yes^ 
terday.  Met  him  at  the  Glovers'  in  the 
afternoon,  and  asked  him  point-blank  to 
play  for  us.  I  was  as  diplomatic  as  I  well 
could  be,  and  he  simply  smiled  and  said  he 
wanted  to  play  for  the  best  club,  and  he 
didn't  think  much  of  our  form.  Said  he 
had  watched  the  match  on  Saturday,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he'd  better 
join  Medlingham.    Hound !  " 

"*Oh,  well,"  said  I,  "  he  naturally  wants 
the  best  game  he  can  get  when  he  isn't  play- 
ing for  the  county." 

"  He  was  bom  in  the  town.  He  ought 
to  stand  by  the  town  club.  You  wouldn't 
catch  me  deserting  it  for  any  other.  What 
do  you  think  he  had  the  cheek  to  ask  me  as 
he  was  leaving?  *Why  don't  you  throw 
in  your  lot  with  us/  he  said,  '  instead  of 
pottering  about  with  a  lot  of  incapables? 
We  want  a  center  three-quarter  badly.'  By 
Jove,  Molly,  I  could  have  punched  his  con- 
founded head ! " 
"  I'm  sure  you  could,"  said  I,  soothingly. 
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*' Won't  you  ask  Miss  Meadows  to  go 
for  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him  and  bring 
him  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  firmly,  "  I  won't.  You'd 
do  it  better  yourself,  Bill.  Try  your  own 
irresistible  attractions." 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  grimly,  "  I  will. 
And  if  that  girl's  unhappy  afterwards  when 
she  finds  that  I  only  made  myself  pleasant 
for  a  purpose,  she'll  have  you  to  thank 
for  it." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  she'll  thank  me  for  it! " 
said  I,  agreeably. 

I  didn't  see  him  again  for  a  week.  Then 
he  dropped  in  with  radiant  eyes  and  a  tri- 
umphant mouth,  and  told  me  that  Wuther's 
idea  had  been  a  masterly  one.  Miss  Mead- 
ows was  the  very  girl  to  do  the  thing. 

''  She'll  do  it  if  anyone  can,"  said  I. 
**  Oh,  yes!    When  did  you  see  her?  " 

'*  I  went  to  the  Palanders'  dance  on  pur- 
pose to  meet  her.  I've  chucked  dances  late- 
ly, because  I'm  training  hard ;  but  this  was 
a  matter  of  business,. and  I  went." 

"  And  how  did  you  like  Musette?  " 

''  Rather  a  nice  little  girl,"  he  said,  con- 
descendingly. "  Ripping  eyes.  I  danced 
three  times  with  her,  and  she  asked  me  to 
call.  So  I  went  yesterday.  She's  awfully 
fond  of  football,  and  came  to  watch  the 
match  on  Saturday.  She  saw  what  an  im- 
portant thing  it  would  be  to  get  Alexander 
at  once.  She  said  that  she  saw  plainly  that 
that  was  our  weak  spot.  She's  a  good  sport, 
that  girl.    Used  to  play  hockey  at  school." 

"  You  disapprove  of  hockey,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  It's  not  a  game  for  men,"  he  said,  with 
disgust.  *'  A  good  game  for  rough  golfers, 
I  call  it.    But  it's  all  right  for  girls." 

"  I  see,"  said  I.  "  What  did  Musette 
wear?" 

*'  On  Sunday?  Oh,  something  fluffy  and 
yellowish  1  She  was  all  pink  at  the  dance, 
and  her  cheeks,  too.  But  I  liked  her  best 
on  Sunday.  Her  mother  was  asleep  in  an 
inner  drawing-room,  and  we  had  a  most 
interesting  talk." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  how  you've  always 
been  misunderstood  by  everyone  before  you 
met  her}*'  I  asked. 

He  flushed. 

"  She's  been  telling  you  I  I  didn't  think 
she  was  that  kind  of  a " 

"  She  isn't,"  said  I.  "  I  only  spoke  from 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  young  men. 
When  are  you  to  see  her  again  ?  " 


"  To-morrow.  She's  to  be  at  the  White 
Lodge  Bridge  Drive." 

"  I  thought  you  thought  a  Bridge  Drive 
an  insult  to  the  game?  " 

''  It  is  necessary,"  said  Bill,  with  dignity^ 
"  that  I  should  speak  to  Miss  Meadows  at 
once  about  Alexander." 

"I  see,"  said  I,  gently;  and:  "Well?" 
I  asked  when  he  came  again  two  days  later. 

"  It's  all  right.  She  tumbled  to  it  at 
once.  Shes  an  intelligent  girl,  if  you  like. 
She  said  she  should  be  delighted  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  the  club.  She's  dying  to  meet 
Alexander,  and  wants  to  begin  on  him 
without  losing  any  more  time.  When  I 
told  her  how  obstinate  he  was  and  how  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  make  him  change 
his  mind,  she  just  smiled  and  said: '  It  will 
be  worth  a  little  trouble,  won't  it? ' " 

"What?"  I  asked,  gravely. 

"The  town  club,  of  course.  Getting 
him  for  our  fullback.    How  slow  you  are  I  " 

"  I  see,"  said  I.  And  then  he  went  away, 
and  I  saw  little  of  him  for  a  long  time.  I 
met  him  once  in  the  town,  and  he  told  me 
hastily  that  Musette  was  getting  at  Alex- 
ander like  anything,  and  that  he.  Bill,  was 
just  going  to  see  her  about  it  now,  and  in 
an  awful  hurry,  and  that  Alexander  was 
hopelessly  smitten,  as  everyone  could  sec, 
from  the  moment  he  first  set  eyes  on  her, 
and  he,  for  one,  didn't  wonder  at  that.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  time  now.  He 
couldn't  hold  out  much  longer.  Wasn't 
she  a  little  witch  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  sadly.  "  I  think  Musette's 
a  little  witch." 

"  I  never  saw  such  eyes! "  said  he,  rap- 
turous. 

"Oh!  Bill,  don't  trifle  with  her  young 
affections." 

"  Don't  be  silly." 

"  You'll  find  yourself  on  the  brink  of  one 
of  those  engagements  you  find  it  so  difficult 
to  elude." 

"  I  shouldn't  much  mind  if  I  did,"  said 
he,  fatuously,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
left  me. 

I  went  home,  feeling  cold  and  neglected 
and  sadly  out  of  the  game.  And  I  went 
away  to  stay  a  fortni^t  at  the  Chesters', 
and  all  the  time  I  was  away  I  heard  noth- 
ing of  any  of  them.  When  I  got  home 
mother  told  me  that  Miss  Meadows  was 
getting  very  much  talked  about  in  the  town 
because  she  was  obviously  playing  fast  and 
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loose  with  all  the  eligible  young  men  avail- 
able. Mother  thought  it  a  thing  no  nice 
girl  should  do. 

"  She  must  be  having  an  uncommonly 
good  time,"  said  I,  regretfully,  and  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  friendly  little  note  to 
Bill,  asking  him  to  come  and  discuss  devel- 
opments with  me. 

There  was  no  answer.  Then  I  met  him 
in  the  town,  looking  very  confused  and 
rather  happy ;  but  he  kept  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  and  did  not  come  over  to  speak 
to  me. 

Was  Bill  offended  with  me?  I  hoped 
not  sincerely.  I  had  certainly  done  noth- 
ing that  I  knew  of  to  deserve  it. 

At  last  I  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer,  and  I  went  to  pay  my  long-delayed 
visit  to  my  old  schoolfellow,  Musette. 

I  met  her  coming  down  her  garden  path, 
looking  like  a  Christmas  almanac  in  her 
rose-colored  cloth  and  brown  fur.  She  is 
the  kind  of  girl  who  looks  sweetest  in  a  fur 
toque.    She  has  bright,  thick  hair  and  violet 


eyes,  and  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
the  irresistibility  of  her  smile.  She  kissed 
me,  and  said  I  was  a  dear  to  come,  and 
turned  back  with  me. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  my 
Bill  ?  "  I  asked,  with  a  laugh. 

She  laughed,  too. 

"  O  Molly,  he's  a  dear  boy! "  she  said, 
''  and  so  easily  influenced  for  his  good. 
He's  the  first  center  three-quarter  in  the 
country,  you  know,  and  he  was  wasting  all 
his  powers  on  this  wretched  town  team; 
but  I've  changed  all  that." 

"What!"  cried  I. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  she,  demurely.  "  He's 
promised  to  play  regularly  for  Medlingham 
now.  He'd  do  anything  to  please  me,  the 
dear!" 

I  stopped  and  faced  her,  thunderstruck. 

"  Musette !  "  I  cried,  "  Are  you  going 
to  marry  that  boy  ?  " 

Musette  laughed  and  blushed. 

"  Oh!  dear  no,"  said  she,  lightly.  "  I've 
just  got  engaged  to  Mr.  Alexander." 


HOLD    THOU    MY    HANDS 

By  JAMES  TERRY  WHITE 

HOLD  thou  my  hands  a  little  while  in  thine — 
Thy  gentle,  restful  hands — dear  Love  benign! 
Smooth  out  their  weariness,  with  soft  caress, 
As  mothers  do  their  children's  restlessness, 
With  fondling  hands  that  love  and  rest  combine! 

And  when  these  inconsistent  hands  of  mine 

To  wayward  selfishness  and  wrong  incline. 

With  tender  and  compassionate  duress. 

Hold  thou  my  hands! 


And  when  I  face  the  dark,  and  must  resign 
Love's  tender,  human  touch;  must  disentwine 
Its  dear,  detaining  clasp;  when  fears  depress. 
Those  mortal  fears  I  cannot  quite  repress, 
For  all  my  faith  and  trust — O  Love  divine. 

Hold  thou  my  hands! 


THE    HORSE    ys.    HEALTH 

By  HAROLD  BOLCE 


I  HIS  is  not  merely  to  reit- 
erate the  familiar  assertion 
that  we  arc  entering  the 
horseless  age,  nor  to  recite 
the  advance  of  the  auto- 
mobile. It  is  to  propose 
definitely  that  the  time 
has  come  for  sentiment  and  legislation  to 
forbid  the  horse  the  use  of  our  city  streets. 
This  law  should  be  effective  from  and  after 
a  date  fixed  far  enough  ahead  to  permit 
the  change  to  be  made  without  inconven- 
ience, and  for  the  possible  fall  of  prices  to 
be  anticipated,  discounted,  and  absorbed  by 
the  horse  markets. 

Current  progress  in  economic  and  sani- 
tary science  demands  the  banishment  of  the 
horse  from  American  cities.  The  greater 
cost  of  food  supplies  in  our  cities,  as  com- 
pared with  smaller  towns,  is  due  in  targe 
part  to  the  enormous  expenditure  for  truck- 
age with  horses.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  street  cleaning  is  piled  up  by  these 
animals.  The  increased  mortality  rate 
caused  by  them  is  an  economic  loss  which 
no  mathematics  can  adequately  appraise. 

But  the  commercial  loss  alone  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  horses  in  modern 
municipalities  that  have  in  reality  outgrown 
the  age  that  found  these  animals  service- 
able, makes  it  as  clear  to  progressive  econ- 
omists as  to  scientists  that  dvilization 
should  be  emancipated  from  its  four-footed 
foe. 

America  is  full  of  twentieth-century 
power,  but  even  our  most  progressive  cities 
linger  back  in  the  horse  age.  One  of  the 
fantastic  anomalies  of  the  day  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  tank  wagon  filled  with  kerosene 
or  gasoline  hauled  about  by  horses. 

The  expense  alone  which  the  horse  causes 
our  cities  to  meet  would,  as  stated,  war- 
rant that  animal's  expulsion.    The  horse  is 


the  chief  source  of  litter  in  our  streets. 
The  cost  of  cleaning  New  York  City  thor- 
oughfares is  as  follows:  For  sweeping,  $2,- 
134.195;  for  carting,  $1,747,359.13;  for 
final  disposition,  $1,180,685.38;  while  the 
cost  of  administration  brings  the  total  ex- 
pense incurred  in  purging  New  Yott 
streets  of  the  debris,  to  which  the  horse 
contributes  a  proportion  great  by  any  esti- 
mate, to  more  than  $6,ooo,cxx>  per  annum. 

There  are  other  big  items  in  the  bill 
presented  to  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  horses  in  cities.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  hospitals  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
amounts  to  a  great  sum ;  and  as  a  majority 
of  the  patients  are  stricken  by  maladies  that 
fly  in  the  dust,  and  as  dust  is  created  chiefly 
by  the  inevitable  tons  of  manure  scattered 
through  the  streets,  a  large  part  of  the 
hospital  bill  is  charged  by  science  against 
the  horse.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
hospitals  of  New  York  City  alone  amounts 
to  over  $4,000,000  per  annum. 

The  unnecessaiy  cost  of  truckage  by 
horses  adds  enormously  to  the  annual  ex- 
pense account  of  our  metropolitan  milHims. 
It  is  shown  by  actual  test  that  one  commer- 
cial auto  vehicle  will  do  the  work  of  from 
four  to  six  horses,  and  in  doing  so  will 
save  $100  a  month.  There  are  130,000 
horses  in  New  York  City.  At  least  half 
of  them  are  employed  in  business.  This 
means  that  $18,000,000,  which  would  be 
saved  by  the  substitution  of  auto  vehicles, 
is  thrown  away  annually. 

A  conservative  estimate  adds  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
meat,  and  other  supplies  in  the  city  which 
must  be  hauled  by  horses  to  the  consuming 
masses. 

The  additional  cost  of  living  in  the  city, 
due  to  dependence  upon   the  horse  when 
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auto  power  could  be  invoked,  is  most  con- 
servatively estimated  as  averaging  ten  cents 
per  capita  per  day.  As  the  latest  estimate 
places  the  population  of  New  York  City  at 
4,285,435,  the  total  unnecessary  outlay  in 
our  metropolitan  food  bill  caused  directly 
through  our  retention  of  an  expensive 
means  of  traffic  locomotion,  when  we  could 
employ  more  economical  motor-driven  ve- 
hicles, is  seen  to  be  prodigious,  approaching 
half  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  next  item  in  the  schedules  of  cost  is 
a  tragic  one.  Our  20,cxx>  yearly  victims 
through  dust  have  an  economic  value.  The 
individual  in  modern  society  is  considered 
to  have  a  value  to  the  State  of  $2,500, 
totaling  therefore  in  New  York  alone  $50,- 
000,000. 

In  the  country  districts  the  horse  has  an 
enduring  value.  On  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  these  animals  are  not  only 
coworkers  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  but 
they  help  greatly  to  enrich  the  land,  instead 
of  being  agents  of  disease.  But  sanitary 
science  is  confronted  by  the  formidable 
fact  that  in  the  cities  of  America  there  are 
2i936,88i  horses  and  i73>9o8  mules,  mak- 
ing a  total  quadruped  population  that  has 
bea)me  a  curse  to  municipal  civilization  of 
no  less  than  3,110,789. 

Urged  by  modesty  and  sanitary  science 
alike,  the  world  has  developed  its  tre- 
mendous systems  of  sewers  and  latrines  to 
protect  the  decency  and  health  of  humanity. 
Why  then  should  both  decency  and  health 
be  assailed  by  the  presence  of  horses  where 
they  are  no  longer  needed  ?  Realize  frankly 
that  the  dust  clouds  that  blind  us,  soil  our 
clothes,  choke  our  nostrils  in  the  whirlwind 
gusts  that  meet  us  in  city  streets,  are  not 
the  wholesome  earth  of  a  freshly  plowed 
meadow,  distasteful  as  even  that  might  be, 
but  the  desiccated  waste  from  the  proces- 
sion of  truck  and  carriage  horses  that  crowd 
the  streets. 

The  presence  of  the  horse  in  New  York 
City  is  thus  an  economic  burden,  an  affront 
to  cleanliness,  and  a  terrible  tax  upon  hu- 
man life. 

An  arraignment  of  the  horse  seems  al- 
most as  drastic  as  an  indictment  of  human- 
ity would  be.  The  horse  has  shared  all 
man's  victories  and  has  fallen  with  him 
in  defeat.  Without  the  horse  the  pageant- 
ries in  all  ages  would  have  been  without 
circumstance  and  pomp.     The  horse  has 


been  a  conspicuous  and  indispensable  figure 
in  the  triumphs  celebrated  by  kings  and 
conquerors.  From  the  days  of  the  shep- 
herd kings  to  society  in  Madison  Square 
the  horse  has  been  a  favorite.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  the  destruction  of  life  caused  by 
dust  to  which  the  horse  is  the  chief  contrib- 
utor more  than  warrants  that  animal's  ex- 
pulsion from  the  city. 

If  any  species  of  wild  animals  at  large 
in  the  American  metropolis  annually  caused 
the  death  of  thousands  of  people,  the  beasts 
would  be  exterminated,  no  matter  how  val- 
uable to  the  owners  they  might  be.  The 
menace  of  the  horse  as  a  creator  of  dust 
is  recognized  by  advanced  bacteriologists. 
Everyone  knows  that  surface  sewers  in  a 
great  city  would  invite  a  return  of  the 
terrible  plagues  that  once  visited  London 
and  other  European  cities,  and  that  even 
now  ravage  communities  in  the  Orient. 
But  while  we  provide  against  contamina- 
tion from  human  sources,  we  permit  the 
horse  in  increasing  thousands  to  use  our 
streets. 

If  a  foreign  fleet  sent  out  by  some  bellig- 
erent and  ruthless  conqueror  made  a  voy- 
age to  the  American  metropolis  and  with 
sullen  guns  mowed  down  20,000  citizens 
of  this  city,  the  civilized  world  would  be 
horrified.  Congress,  in  hurried  and  deter- 
mined session,  would  pledge  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  nation  to  combat  such  an 
enemy. 

And  if,  notwithstanding  the  uprising  of 
the  country,  the  enemy  escaped  and  re- 
turned from  year  to  year  to  exact  the  san- 
guinary toll  of  20,000  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  the  intolerable  calamity  would  de- 
stroy international  security  and  plunge 
mankind  into  panic  and  anarchy.  Such  a 
defiant  and  recurrent  harvest  of  victims 
in  the  American  city  by  great  ironclads  is 
an  unthinkable  tragedy. 

Yet  the  decimation  caused  by  germs 
moving  in  irresistible  phalanx  is  greater 
than  Sit  desolation  that  could  be  possibly 
caused  by  a  wanton  fleet.  American  hu- 
manity would  destroy  a  tangible  squadron, 
but  the  grisly  harvest  gathered  by  dust 
goes  on  unchecked  because  bacilli  are  in- 
visible. 

American  cities,  the  scientists  make 
plain,  would  be  comparatively  free  from 
flies  but  for  the  presence  of  horses  in  the 
stables  and  streets.    The  more  than  3.000,- 
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ooo  horses  and  mules  in  American  cities 
make  possible  the  breeding  of  flies  by  the 
multiplying  billion.  The  expulsion  of  the 
horse  would  remove  the  chief  breeding 
source  of  the  fly. 

Contemporary  science  has  shown  that 
the  fly  is  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  is  an 
active  distributer  of  disease.  As  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson  graphically  states  it,  the  house 
fly,  Musca  domestical  walks  on  our  food 
without  washing  its  dirty  feet.  And  so 
long  as  our  cities  maintain,  through  our 
retention  of  horses,  the  feeding  and  breed- 
ing  places  for  this  intrusive,  unsanitary, 
dangerous  insect,  our  municipal  civiliza- 
tions are  imperiled,  even  though  no  dust 
should  rise  from  the  streets. 

Just  as  the  dust  itself,  originating  from 
the  horse,  carries  the  dust-borne  germs  of 
death,  so  the  fly,  issuing  from  the  stables 
and  stopping  to  browse  on  more  dangerous 
filth,  hurries  with  typhoid  bacilli  to  our 
kitchens  and  tables. 

A  table  showing  the  estimated  economic 
loss  in  all  the  cities  of  America  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  horses  in  place  of 
auto  vehicles  would  reveal  a  total  waste 
almost  beyond  belief.  The  population  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  having  at  least 
2,500  inhabitants  was  shown  by  the  twelfth 
census  to  be  30,583,411.  In  addition  to 
the  tax  upon  this  great  army  of  people  for 
maintaining  hospitals  and  for  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  price  of  foods  there  must 
be  included  the  cost  of  safeguarding  Amer- 
ican city  homes  and  food  supplies  from 
the  fly. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  the  immu- 
nity from  discomforts  we  would  enjoy  if 
horses  were  expelled  from  cities,  is  now 
presented  by  several  summer-resort  com* 
munities  in  America  which  they  are  not 
permitted  to  invade.  It  is  found  that  ice 
and  screens  are  needed  there  far  less  than 
in  the  towns,  for  the  flies  and  the  germs 
which  troop  from  city  street  litter  are  not 
found  in  these  sanitary  settlements. 

The  dust  of  a  ciQr  is  dangerous  even 
when  it  does  not  carry  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease. The  reason  that  dust  in  itself  is  a 
menace  can  be  understood  only  by  a  study 
of  the  respiratory  passages  of  the  human 
body.  These  delicate  thoroughfares,  along 
which  the  life-giving  oxygen  travels  to  the 
lungs,  are  lined  with  tiny  sentinels,  whose 
important  duty  is  to  reject  dust.    The  di- 


minutive organs  which  thus  safeguard  the 
health  and  life  of  human  beings  are  fash- 
ioned in  the  form  of  hairs  bending  con- 
stantly in  an  outward  direction  and  busily 
employed  not  only  in  excluding  dust  from 
the  lungs,  but  also  by  expelling  it  even  after 
it  has  gained  access  to  the  bronchial  tubes. 
These  sentry  hairs  are  called  the  ciliated 
epithelium.  Their  importance  cannot  be 
overestimated ;  they  are  a  body  of  sleq>less 
soldiers  at  the  door  of  their  king. 

Not  all  dust  reeks  with  disease,  but  all 
dust,  if  persistently  breathed,  has  a  de- 
structive effect  upon  these  delfcate  guardi- 
ans. The  coarse  dust  of  city  streets  finally 
creates  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  air 
passages,  and  that  means  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  epithelial  cells.  With  their 
vanishment  the  body  becomes  an  easy  prqr 
to  any  prowling  malady. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  dty  street 
dust,  even  if  it  were  kept  free  from  con- 
tamination, prepares  the  way  for  any  dis- 
ease communicable  through  the  air.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  dust  of  city  streets 
is  never  purged  of  danger.  Bacteriologi- 
cal examination  of  the  dust  that  settles  in 
our  centers  of  population  has  revealed  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  diphthe- 
ria, anthrax,  tetanus,  and  other  maladies. 
These  germs  cannot  be  effectively  removed 
so  long  as  they  can  lodge  in  dust,  and 
dust  will  not  leave  New  York  until  the 
horses  do. 

Professor  Huppe,  of  Prague,  like  his 
colleague,  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  of  New 
York,  has  taken  advanced  ground  in  the 
study  of  city  dust.  In  drawing  up  an  ef- 
fective indictment  against  the  horse  this 
Bohemian  investigator  calls  attention  to 
the  abrasion  of  pavements  under  horses' 
hoofs.  The  mineral  dust  set  afloat  has 
sinister  effectiveness  in  transferring  disease 
germs  to  the  mucous  membrane.  And 
while  mineral  dust  may  not  always  reach 
the  lungs,  it  is  peculiarly  potent  in  mowing 
down  the  cilia,  and  thus  opening  an  unre- 
stricted path  for  germs  floating  more  lightly 
in  the  air. 

If  the  horse  were  totally  eliminated  from 
the  cities,  streets  of  asphalt  for  auto  ve- 
hicles would  ultimately  take  the  place  of 
all  macadamized  thoroughfares.  Professor 
Huppe  shows  that  asphalt  and  similar 
pavements  give  off  only  one  tenth  the 
amount  of  dust  that  comes  from  macadam- 
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ized  or  granite  ftreets.  The  macadamized 
and  cobblestone  thoroughfares  in  cities  sur- 
vive now  only  because  the  smoother  sur- 
faces are  dangerous  for  horses,  both  in  sum- 
mer, when  they  reflect  the  heat  and  pros- 
trate these  animals,  and  in  winter,  when 
horses  slip  and  fall  on  them.  Thus  to  pro- 
tect the  horses  we  are  insisting  upon  the 
survival  of  a  form  of  street  which  creates 
clouds  of  dust,  the  chief  contributor  to 
which  is  the  animal  we  so  solicitously  pro- 
tect. 

There  is  a  phase  in  this  movement  for 
the  removal  of  the  horse  that  appeals  to 
the  humane  organizations  now  pledged  to 
protect  these  animals.  It  is  in  the  Interests 
of  these  quadrupeds  that  they  be  taken  from 
conditions  which  compel  the  horse  to  live 
an  unnatural  life.  During  the  recent  win- 
ter the  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  New 
York  received  notice  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  that  the  humane 
organization  must  cease  to  spread  ashes  on 
asphalt  pavements.  This  had  been  done, 
of  course,  to  prevent  horses  from  falling, 
but  pavement  contractors  have  demon- 
strated that  the  asphalt  streets  are  being 
destroyed  under  the  grinding  process  of 
these  ashes.  These  firms  say  that  in  the 
future  they  must  be  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  streets  in  repair  if  the 
humane  society  persists  in  its  work  in  the 
interest  of  horses. 

The  general  substitution  of  smooth  pave- 
ments for  the  roads  that  are  serviceable 
to-day  only  because  we  retain  the  horse  in 
the  town,  would  serve  an  additional  pur- 
pose in  minimizing  the  city's  noise,  but 
even  if  all  streets  were  asphalt  the  problem 
would  remain  unsolved  so  long  as  the  horse 
remains.  Professor  Huppe  has  taken  dar-. 
ing  ground  on  this  point.  He  says:  *'  Even 
with  improved  pavement,  means  must  be 
devised  for  the  removal  of  the  inevitable 
dust.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  horses  are 
the  chief  source  of  dust,  a  physician  has 
suggested  attaching  some  arrangement  to 
vehicles  to  gather  up  the  excrement.  He 
is  convinced  that  if  this  were  done  the 
streets  of  the/city  would  be  almost  as  pure 
and  clean  as  garden  paths,  that  sickness 
and  death  would  be  diminished,  and  the 
amenities  of  dty  life  be  considerably  in- 
creased." 

The  cities  of   England   are   struggling 


with  this  problem,  just  as  New  York  is, 
and  as  other  communities  are  throughout 
the  world.  The  British  are  sprinkling 
their  streets  with  creosote  oil  mixed  with 
resin  or  with  tallow  or  pitch  or  with  Texas 
crude  petroleum.  In  France  a  chemist  is 
using  chloride  of  magnesium  for  absorb- 
ing dust  All  these  are  makeshifts.  They 
are  as  futile  in  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem  as  the  strect-deaning  department 
is  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Prudden,  in  his  published  indict- 
ment of  our  metropolitan  dust,  after  dis- 
cussing the  germs  of  many  maladies  which 
occasionally  claim  victims,  dismisses  all  the 
questions  in  controversy,  and  draws  up  a 
list  of  the  diseases  which  constantly  ride  on 
dust  to  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  add  un- 
necessary thousands  to  our  tragic  death 
total  every  year.  He  shows  that  influenza, 
whooping  cough,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
various  types  of  pneumonia,  epidemic  men- 
ingitis, and  other  maladies  are  forever  am- 
bushed in  New  York's  dust.  The  scien- 
tific plea  for  clean  air,  now  recognized  as 
the  prospects  of  a  new  sanitary  era,  dwells, 
too,  upon  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  catarrh  in  great  cities,  an  affliction  car- 
ried by  the  dust  of  streets. 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep  our  houses 
clean.  The  new  methods  of  house  clean- 
ing by  vacuum  processes  are  among  the  san- 
est inventions  of  modem  times,  but  none 
of  them  can  be  a  satisfactory  safeguard,  so 
long  as  the  streets  of  a  city  are  littered 
with  a  medium  in  which  germs  can  lurk. 
It  is  a  never-ending  and  forever  futile  task 
to  attempt  to  purge  the  home  of  polluting 
bacteria,  so  long  as  the  windows  and  doors 
of  the  dwelling  open  to  germs  borne  from 
the  street.  Even  though  the  windows  are 
foolishly  kept  closed  by  the  housewife,  who 
prefers  an  unventilated  atmosphere  to  the 
city's  dust,  the  germs  from  the  crossways 
are  carried  into  the  house  on  our  shoes. 

The  significant  conclusion  of  scientific 
men  is  that  the  horse,  being  the  principal 
source  of  dust,  disease,  germs,  and  flies  in 
cities,  is  therefore  one  of  the  chief  causes 
pf  the  abnormal  death  rate  in  modern  mu- 
nicipalities. Consequently  we  must  find 
means  of  municipal  traffic  which  will  alto- 
gether dispense  with  this  animal. 

The  whole  cry  of  modem  cities,  accumu- 
lating their  population  at  an  enormous 
rate,  is  for  rapid  transit.     Every  year  wit- 
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nesses  a  greater  multitude  of  vehicles  pro- 
pelled by  gasoline  and  other  motor  power. 
A  wholesale  advent  of  such  mediums  of 
transportation  and  traffic  will  mean  a  new 
economic  and  a  new  sanitary  age. 

The  first  protest  against  the  removal  of 
the  horse  from  the  cities  will  doubtless  be 
based  upon  the  cost  of  such  an  exodus. 
Every  great  innovation  which  has  proved 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  world  has  been  vio- 
lently and  foolishly  resisted.  Of  all  rea- 
sons, the  one  that  dwells  upon  economic 
loss  which  the  change  will  entail  is  the 
most  groundless. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  into  England 
was  opposed  because  it  was  thought  that 
this  fabric  would  supplant  wool,  and  ruin 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Steel  plows 
were  rejected  in  America  on  the  ground 
that  these  implements  would  sour  and 
poison  the  soil.  Gas  was  declared  to  be 
a  menace  to  life,  and  the  distribution  of 
gas*  through  Philadelphia  was  openly  con- 
demned. Every  labor-saving  device  has 
been  resisted  by  the  muscular  multitude. 
The  cotton-spinning  machinery  of  Har- 
greaves  and  Arkwright  was  demolished, 
and  the  inventors  were  compelled  to  flee 
from  their  native  towns.  Mobs  in  Paris 
and  Boston  destroyed  the  sewing  machine. 
Even  great  corporations,  supposedly  alert 
to  embrace  every  economic  advantage,  have 
opposed  improved  machinery  which  subse- 
quently made  them  rich. 

The  resistance  to  the  air  brake  furnishes 
a  graphic  analogy  to  the  opposition  which 
will  be  stirred  by  the  movement  to  remove 
the  horse.  From  the  time  Westinghouse 
was  dismissed  by  an  American  railway  mag- 
nate, with  the  laconic  ultimatum  that  he 
had  no  time  to  waste  on  a  fool  who  be- 
lieved he  could  stop  a  train  by  wind,  up  to 
a  few  years  ago  the  great  transportation 
lines  fought  the  introduction  of  the  pneu- 
matic brake. 

The  cost  of  equipping  freight  and  passen- 
ger trains  with  a  new  device  was  undenia- 
bly great,  but  the  value  to  the  companies 
has  been  incalculable.  It  has  enabled  them 
to  operate  vastly  heavier  cars.  A  great 
train  of  freight  cars,  each  loaded  to  its 
capacity  of  from  20,000  to  60,000  pounds, 
could  not  be  operated  without  the  air  brake. 
The  train  would  be  ungovernable  after  it 
once  attained  high  speed.  So  that  now  the 
pneumatic  brake,  instead  of  cutting  down 


the  profits  of  the  railways,  is  vastly  multi- 
plying their  gains. 

It  will  be  the  alarm  of  millions  of  people 
in  New  York,  for  instance,  that  the  com- 
plete substitution  of  gasoline  and  similar 
vehicles  for  those  drawn  by  horses  will 
place  a  great  burden  of  expense  upon  the 
industrial  life  of  the  metropolis.  A  sudden 
transition  in  Manhattan  to  the  horseless 
age  would  necessarily  work  hardship.  The 
plan  as  outlined  by  those  who  have  this 
innovation  in  mind  is  to  have  a  law  passed 
declaring  that  after  a  certain  date  in  the 
future,  say  January  i,  191 4,  for  example, 
no  horses  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
city,  and  that  all  these  animals  now  within 
the  corporate  limits  be  banished  on  or  be- 
fore that  day.  This  plan  is  designed  to 
give  ample  time  to  the  owners  of  horses 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  system. 

The  first  cost  in  the  change  from  horses 
to  auto  vehicles  will  seem  to  be  great,  but 
the  actual  saving  in  the  aggregate  will  be 
enormous.  These  horses  will  be  sold 
throughout  the  country^  and  will  therefore 
be  by  no  means  a  total  loss.  In  their  place, 
commercial  automobiles,  far  more  efficient 
than  slow  and  cumbersome  animals,  will 
accomplish  sufficient  additional  work  to 
more  than  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
original  cost. 

An  expert  report  on  the  important  tend- 
ency of  the  times  presents  the  case  in  a 
manner  that  appeals  to  the  business  world. 
The  document  states  that  **  with  auto  cars 
in  actual  service  it  is  possible  to  do  the 
work  of  from  two  to  three  horse  wagons," 
the  motor  figuring  fifty  miles  a  day,  while 
the  horse  wagon  will  not  average  more 
than  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  Another  ad- 
vertised advantage  of  the  automobile  truck 
is  ''quick  delivery  on  long  runs  to  suburban 
stations  where  there  is  absolutely  no  com- 
parison as  to  time  saved.  The  horse  truck 
will  make  about  four  miles  per  hour  while 
the  automobile  truck  will  make  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles,  and  it  is  ready  for  another 
run  as  soon  as  the  load  is  off."  The  differ- 
ence in  the  stabling  and  garage  room  is 
important.  The  automobile  truck  requires 
no  more  room  than  the  horse  wagon,  "  and 
thus  the  additional  space  for  the  stabling 
of  five  or  six  horses,  harness,  and  equip- 
ment is  saved — no  light  consideration  where 
property  and  rent  are  high." 

In   addition  to  this  statement,   a  table 
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has  been  prepared  showing  the  respective 
cost  of  operating  commercial  automobile 
cars  and  wagons  drawn  by  horses.  It  is 
made  apparent  that  the  saving  per  month 
in  operating  a  2,500-pound  capacity  auto 
delivery  wagon,  as  compared  with  a  similar 
vehicle  drawn  by  horses,  amounts  to  about 
$120,  and  the  saving  by  the  year  to  the 
firm  operating  the  auto  delivery  wagon 
to  $1,439.  The  itemized  expense  in  these 
two  systems  of  delivery  is  illuminating. 

This  comparison  of  expense  includes,  on 
the  side  of  the  auto  vehicle,  wages  of  the 
chauffeur,  wages  of  a  parcel  boy,  gasoline 
to  run  a  car  fifty  miles  a  day,  lubricating 
oil,  repairs,  interest  on  the  original  at  cost 
of  $2,500,  and  depreciation  at  twenty  per 
cent.  The  total  cost  for  the  month  is  fig- 
ured at  $233.66. 

In  the  record  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle 
the  items  include  the  wages  paid  to  drivers, 
expense  of  harness  and  shoeing,  the  cost  of 
fodder  for  the  animals,  and  the  loss  by 
depreciation  of  horses,  wagons,  and  harness. 
The  total  monthly  outlay  is  stated  at 
$353.50. 

If  in  one  small  firm  the  loss  incurred 
monthly  by  retaining  horses  in  place  of 
automobiles  amounts  to  more  than  $100, 
the  total  loss  suffered  by  industrial  New 
York  in  clinging  to  the  service  of  these  ani- 
mals, when  auto  vehicles  would  perform 
the  same  labor  more  economically,  amounts 
to  a  prodigious  sum. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  given 
study  to  the  congestion  of  traffic  in  New 
York  City  that  some  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  delivery  must  be  introduced.  Rail- 
way presidents  are  pointing  out  that  the 
great  cost  of  food  and  other  supplies  in  this 
metropolis  is  due,  not  alone  to  the  cost  of 
the  long  haul  from  the  farm  and  factory, 
but  also  to  the  price  paid  for  trucking 
within  the  city.  Railway  freight  rates  tend 
constantly  to  grow  less.  The  cost  of  truck- 
ing in  this  munidpality  is  traveling  the 
other  way. 

The  average  freight  charge  per  mile  on 
the  railways  of  America  is  less  than  seven 
and  a  half  mills  per  ton.  An  automobile 
delivery  service  that  would  take  the  goods 
from  the  railway  warehouse  to  the  door 
of  the  consumer,  at  a  rate  such  as  the 
transportation  companies  charge,  would  do 
much  toward  solving  the  problem  of  life  in 
New  York  City. 


The  board  bill  of  the  horse  in  New 
York  amounts  at  a  conservative  estimate  to 
$1,440,000  a  year.  That  sum  would  buy 
a  great  quantity  of  gasoline  for  auto  ve- 
hicles, vastly  superior  to  the  horse  in  our 
domestic  commerce.  This  amount  paid  out 
for  the  keep  of  horses  does  not  include  their 
room  rent. 

There  is  another  item  of  great  impor- 
tance to  be  considered  by  those  who  advo- 
cate the  banishment  of  the  horse  from  New 
York  to  make  way  for  auto  vehicles.  One 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  this  metropolis 
is  how  to  keep  traffic  moving  in  the  streets. 
There  is  a  perpetual  and  increasing  tend- 
ency toward  blockades.  Officers  at  cross- 
ings have  reduced  the  traffic  to  some  sys- 
tem by  halting  the  seemingly  eternal  pro- 
cession in  one  direction  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  an  equally  interminable  line  of  ve- 
hicles is  permitted  during  this  temporary 
halt  to  cut  through  at  right  angles  to  the 
blockade. 

This  metropolitan  problem  is  constantly 
growing  more  complex.  The  120,000 
horses  hitched  to  vehicles  in  New  York  add 
a  long  and  unnecessary  line  to  the  traffic 
parade.  Counting  eight  feet  from  the 
dashboard  to  the  horse's  head,  we  are  daily 
submitting  to  a  needless  procession  taking 
up  nearly  200  miles  in  our  city  streets. 
If,  for  example,  all  the  trucks  and  delivery 
wstgpns  and  carriages  were  chained  to- 
gether, and  all  the  horses  hitched  tan- 
dem in  front  of  them,  and  the  fantastic 
procession  were  hailed  by  an  expectant 
householder  waiting  for  his  morning's 
milk,  he  would  have  to  stand  while  more 
than  190  miles  of  horseflesh  passed  him 
by  before  the  first  wagon  appeared  in 
sight. 

And  if  the  200  miles  of  horses  were 
eliminated  from  the  long  procession  that 
parades  the  streets  of  New  York,  the  pe- 
destrian millions  would  suffer  much  less 
delay  in  their  weary  waitings  to  cross  the 
crowded  thoroughfares.  Each  one  may  es- 
timate for  himself  how  many  million  per- 
sons wait  how  many  minutes  daily  under 
such  circumstances.  But  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  aggregate  Father  Manhattan  and  his 
family  are  standing  on  the  curb  waiting  for 
the  procession  of  200  miles  of  superfluous 
horses  to  pass  before  they  can  cross  to  the 
other  side  of  the  avenue. 

These  are  grotesque  pictures,  yet  they 
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but   embody   the   actual   absurdities   of   a 
horse-infested  city. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  automobile 
has  become  an  important  means  of  quick 
traveling  between  the  scattered  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
government  machines  do  much  to  facilitate 
the  huge  volume  of  national  affairs.  In 
other  countries,  even  more  than  in  the 
United  States,  the  automobile  is  a  recog- 
nized factor  in  furthering  the  work  of  the 
nations.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  auto 
power  is  peculiarly  potent  in  quickening 
the  paternal  activities  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  automobile  in  the 
Teutonic  capital  is  rapidly  driving  the 
^  horse  from  that  great  city,  and  has  so  low- 
ered the  cost  of  cab  fare  that  thousands  of 
the  poor  people  are  enabled  to  make  use  of 
a  vehicle  which  in  America,  until  recent 
times,  was  regarded  as  exclusively  the  char- 
iot of  the  rich. 

In  the  federal  uses  of  auto  power  in  Ber- 
lin there  is  auspicious  suggestion  for  the 
cities  of  other  nations.  The  postal  system 
in  the  German  capital  is  the  admiration 
of  contemporary  times.  Through  a  sub- 
terranean network  of  pneumatic  tubes  spe- 
cial-delivery letters  are  shot  with  almost 
the  speed  of  lightning  to  branch  post  offices 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  From  the  branch 
nearest  to  the  home  of  the  addressee  the 
special  letter  is  carried  by  a  postman  astride 
a  motor  wheel.  The  result  is  that  Berlin, 
utilizing  up-to-date  methods  in  its  mail  de- 
liveries, sends  a  letter  from  end  to  end  of 
that  metropolis  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  ' 
deliver  a  telegram  in  New  York. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  public  affairs  that  the  au- 
tomobile must  be  used  extensively  before 
long  to  vitalize  official  business  in  Ameri- 
can cities.  We  now  send  our  mails  by 
swift  express,  but  after  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  forty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour,  the 
mail  bags  at  some  big  terminus  depend 
upon  ponderous  teams,  and  carriers  afoot. 

It  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  that 
every  one  of  the  30,000,000  people  living 


in  American  cities  is  put  to  unnecessary 
expense  through  the  added  cost  of  food,  the 
combat  against  disease,  and  the  waste  of 
time  caused  by  the  presence  of  more  than 
3,000,000  horses  and  mules  in  these  cen- 
ters of  civili2^tion. 

In  an  official  report  made  by  the  Health 
Inspector  of  New  York  City  in  1864,  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  unsanitary  pres- 
ence of  swine  in  the  streets.  Effective  cru- 
sades were  also  conducted  against  sheep 
and  cattle  in  the  metropolis.  There  is  now 
in  force  a  municipal  ordinance  denying  such 
beasts  the  freedom  of  the  city!  When  an 
argonaut  trail  hunter  returned  last  year 
from  the  West,  he  had  to  get  a  special  dis- 
pensation from  the  mayor  of  New  York 
to  drive  a  team  of  oxen  through  the  town. 

Now  a  new  crusade  is  at  hand,  based 
upon  an  unanswerable  indictment  of  the 
horse.  Our  motor-driven  age  will  look 
back  upon  the  horse  as  we  regard  the  be- 
lated ox;  while  a  cleaner  and  humaner  pe- 
riod than  ours  will  wonder  at  the  con- 
tagion and  death  we  permitted  the  horse  to 
distribute.  The  presence  of  the  horse  in 
American  cities  is  an  anachronism. 

When  the  railway  was  introduced, 
Americans  reluctantly  gave  up  the  horse  as 
the  motive  power  in  transportation.  In 
fact,  after  the  first  sections  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  road  were  in  operation,  the 
horse  was  utilized  in  preference  to  locomo- 
tives to  haul  the  cars. 

In  a  few  of  our  cities,  and  grotesquely 
in  our  metropolis,  occasional  horses  still 
haul  street  cars.  We  refer  to  them  in 
ridicule.  The  present  crusade  is  more 
than  a  revolt  against  the  grotesque.  It  is 
a  warfare  of  science  against  the  visible  un- 
sanitation  and  the  unseen  pestilence  of  cit- 
ies. The  present  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  past. 
Genius  has  entered  the  dynamo  against  the 
quadruped,  and  all  who  have  witnessed  the 
historic  triumphs  of  the  products  of  mind 
over  the  clumsier  resources  of  animal 
strength  will  realize  that  the  horse  must 
make  way  for  the  motor. 
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By  GERALDINE  ANTHONY 


lELAVAN  JONES,  famil- 
iarly known  as  **  Lock- 
jaw "  on  account  of  his 
discursiveness  of  speechi  is  a 
figure  painter  of  the  fierc- 
est bohemianism,  and  will 
seldom  consent  to  disport 
himself  in  that  sphere  adorned  by  his  emi- 
nently conventional  family.  At  the  chaf- 
ing-dish suppers  to  which  his  friends  some- 
times succeed  in  luring  him,  he  relates 
anecdotes  of  a  nature  so  startling  as  to 
render  the  presence  of  the  young  person  a 
superfluity.  He  has,  however,  one  expur- 
gated tale  which  he  is  fond  of  telling — the 
story  of  a  modest  Iktle  cross  of  gold  fili- 
gree which  used  to  dangle  at  his  watch 
chain.  How  he  came  by  it,  and  why  he 
no  longer  has  it,  we  learned  that  evening 
at  the  Mittfords*. 

The  Mittfords  had  borrowed  Lockjaw's 
studio  for  their  musicale,  because  they  had 
no  piano  in  their  own.  Miss  Reeves,  the 
contralto,  had  sung  like  a  tragic  angel, 
Vronsky  had  played  the  violin,  and  Mrs. 
Kramer  the  harp,  and  Lockjaw,  who  is 
really  fond  of  music,  had  finally  emerged 
from  the  fire  escape,  where  he  had  been 
hiding,  and  accepted  Mrs.  Mittford's  in- 
vitation to  a  Welsh  Rabbit  for  the  few, 
after  the  many  had  departed. 

All  the  performers  remained,  and  Lock- 
jaw was  uncorking  a  beer  bottle  behind  the 
screen  when  he  heard  Mrs.  Kramer  ex- 
claiming to  her  hostess: 

"Not  congenial?  My  dear,  they  are 
deadly  enemies,  and  haven't  spoken  to  each 
other  for  years." 

"  How  blood-curdling!  "  Mrs.  Mittford 
cried,  aghast.  "  Come  here.  Lockjaw,  and 
get  me  out  of  this  mess.  Here  I've  asked 
Vronsky  and  Carita  Reeves  to  supper,  and 
they  won't  speak.     See  them  now,  after  I 


took  him  over  and  made  him  sit  on  the 
divan  with  her,  and  both  of  them  are  fit  to 
be  tied.  Do,  for  mercy's  sake,  take  one  of 
them  aside  or  show  them  something  while 
I  start  the  rabbit." 

"  Not  if  I  know  myself,"  said  Lockjaw. 
"  That's  the  fellow  who  has  been  glaring 
at  me  for  years,  in  street  cars  and  restau- 
rants, until  I've  wanted  to  punch  his  con- 
founded head  for  him.  I've  never  spoken 
to  him  that  I'm  aware,  yet  he  never  fails 
to  fix  his  eyes  on  my  waistcoat,  and  stare 
in  the  most  imbecile  fashion,  as  though  I 
were  Siamese  twins.  He's  all  right  when 
he's  working  his  fiddle,  but  I  don't  want 
any  of  his  chin  music." 

Mrs.  Mittford  cast  another  despairing 
glance  at  the  divan  where  the  two  young 
musicians  sat,  in  hostile  propinquity,  Miss 
Reeves  earnestly  scrutinizing  the  tip  of  her 
red  slipper,  Vronsky  with  his  fine  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ceiling.  "  Come,  every- 
body," she  cried.  "  I'm  going  to  start  the 
rabbit." 

Jack  Mittford,  with  a  skill  born  of  long 
practice,  began  to  make  toast  over  the  gas, 
and  Lockjaw  obligingly  put  the  plates  to 
warm  over  the  register  while  the  company 
gathered  about  the  table.  The  enemies 
seated  themselves  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
which  brought  them  directly  opposite  each 
other.  The  alcohol  lamp  sputtered  under 
the  melting  cheese.  Lockjaw  was  wearing 
a  Norfolk  jacket,  hanging  open,  with  the 
ends  of  the  belt  tucked  into  his  pockets, 
and  as  he  leaned  across  the  table,  handing 
ingredients  to  the  cook,  the  filigree  cross 
on  his  watch  chain  dangled  conspicuously 
against  his  waistcoat,  catching  not  only  the 
light  from  the  lamp,  but  a  vengeful  gleam 
in  Vronsky 's  eyes.  Finally,  the  violinist 
spoke,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  taken 
his  place  at  table: 
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**  That  IS  a  singular  ornament  you  are 
wearing,  Mr.  Jones." 

"  I  came  by  it  in  a  singular  manner/'  said 
Lockjaw. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  examine  it?" 
asked  Vronsky,  stretching  out  a  hand  which 
trembled  with  excitement.  A  little  thrill 
went  around  the  table.  Only  Miss  Reeves 
was  unmoved  by  it.  It  was  evidently  a  case 
of  deep-seated  aversion. 

Vronsky  was  examining  the  cro^.  He 
ran  his  finger  over  a  slight  dent  in  one 
arm,  and  burst  out  triumphantly: 

"  I  was  sure  of  it !  There  could  not  be 
another  like  it.  I  have  never  seen  but  one 
cross  of  this  design.  That  was  my  only 
souvenir  of  my  mother." 

"  How  you  must  treasure  it! "  said  Mrs. 
Kramer.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  wear  it  as 
Mr.  Jones  does  his." 

"  I  do  not  wear  it,  madame,  because  I 
no  longer  possess  it,"  the  violinist  replied, 
turning  savagely  upon  the  innocent  of- 
fender. "  I  gave  it  to  a  woman  whom  I 
believed  worthy  of  my  dearest  treasure. 
She  valued  it  so  little  that  she  parted  with 
-  it."  He  returned  the  trinket  to  its  owner 
with  a  bow,  adding:  "  If  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  better  acquaintance  with  this  gen- 
tleman, I  should  ask  him  where  he  found 
it." 

Miss  Reeves  addressed  him  for  the  first 
time.  "  Do  you  really  imagine  that  it  is 
the  same  cross  ?  "  she  inquired,  scornfully. 

"  I  know  that  it  is  the  same,"  said 
Vronsky,  and  their  eyes  met  with  the  hard- 
ness of  an  old  enmity. 

"  It  seems.  Lockjaw,  that  you  are  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  your  love  token,"  said 
Mitt  ford,  toasting  vigorously. 

"  I  wish  I  might,"  said  Lockjaw,  "  but 
though  the  cross  was  undoubtedly  the  prop- 
erty of  a  young  and  charming  woman,  and 
left  by  her  in  my  room,  I  have  never  seen 
her,  nor  do  I  know  her  name." 

"  This  is  most  interesting,"  said  Vronsky, 
ominously.    "  I  beg  you  to  continue." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lockjaw,  "  about  six 
years  ago  I  had  a  studio  on  the  top  floor 
of  an  old-fashioned  house  in  West  Four- 
teenth Street.  The  studio  proper  was  the 
back  room,  which  had  a  skylight,  and  I 
used  the  front  room,  with  its  large  alcove, 
for  my  sleeping  apartment.  My  bed  stood 
in  this  alcove,  which  was  heavily  curtained, 
and  there  was  the  usual  furniture  in  the 


outer  room:  small  center  table,  bureau  be- 
tween the  windows,  cane-seated  chairs — 
the  sort  of  thing  you  are  sure  to  find  in  any 
block  of  boarding  houses,  even  to  the  detail 
of  being  left  in  total  darkness  at  eleven 
o'clock,  because  the  landlady  goes  around 
turning  out  the  hall  gas. 

"  On  this  fateful  evening  I  had  come  in 
unusually  early,  and  I  was  lying  in  my 
alcove,  enjoying  the  sleep  of  the  just,  when 
I  was  roused  by  the  sudden  consciousness 
that  there  was  some  one  in  my  room.  At 
the  same  moment  I  remembered  that  I  had 
forgotten  to  lock  my  door. 

"Well,  at  first  I  suffered  from  a  dear 
case  of  funL  I  could  hear  my  midnight 
assassin  groping  about  the  room,  with  a 
step  so  light  that  I  might  have  fancied  him 
a  disembodied  spirit,  but  for  the  falling 
of  a  chair,  with  which  he  seemed  to  have 
collided.  The  crash  somehow  restored  my 
nerve,  and  I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow, 
prepared  to  spring  out  of  bed  and  grapple 
with  the  miscreant,  when  a  little  exclama- 
tion of  pain  once  more  rooted  me  to  the 
spot,  for  the  voice  was  a  woman's. 

"  I  am  not  very  good  at  descriptions,  so 
I  must  leave  you  to  imagine  that  voice,  all 
velvet  and  moonshine,  a  voice  that  harmon- 
ized with  her  step  like  a  shadow  on  the 
grass,  a  voice  that  could  dwell  only  in  a 
young  and  lovely  woman.  She  began  to 
laugh  the  next  moment,  and  then  she  came 
toward  my  alcove,  and  burst  into  a  little 
joyful  flourish  of  song. 

"  *  I  must  wake  you ! '  she  cried.  *  I  can't 
wait  until  morning.  They  like  me.  They 
want  me  again.    Our  fortunes  are  made ! ' 

"  Now  I  knew  that  I  had  no  right  to 
lie  there  listening  to  confidences  that  were 
not  meant  for  my  ear,  and,  curious  as  I 
was,  and  much  as  I  longed  to  hear  that 
voice  again,  I  nerved  myself  to  close  the 
door  on  this  mystery  which  lay  so  tempt- 
ingly at  my  gates.  So  I  began  in  the  most 
reassuring  tones  that  I  could  summon: 

"  *  Don't  be  alarmed,  but  you  have  made 
some  mistake,  and  if  I  can * 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  gone 
on  to  say,  for  my  reassuring  speech  was  cut 
short  by  a  scream  of  such  genuine  terror 
that  I  felt  my  very  existence  to  be  a  crime, 
and  as  I  heard  her  light  feet  winging 
through  the  darkness,  I  swear  to  you  that 
they  seemed  to  me  like  the  heavy  heel  of 
remorse   grinding  down  my  heart.     The 
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fact  is,"  Lockjaw  interpolated,  "that 
though  I've  done  plenty  of  things  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of,  I  never  felt  such  an  out- 
and-out  brute  as  I  did  for  being  in  my  own 
room  when  that  poor  girt  found  me  there. 

"  I  didn't  dare  to  move  until  I  heard  the 
front  door  slam ;  then  I  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  window,  but  I  could  see  noth- 
ing but  rain  pattering  into  the  puddles.  I 
lit  the  gas  and  looked  around  the  room. 
There  was  the  overturned  chair,  and  a  lit- 
tle plaid  shawl  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor 
beside  it.  I  picked  it  up,  but,  of  course, 
there  was  no  name  in  it.  Then  I  saw 
something  shining  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
latchkey  which  she  must  have  used  to  enter 
the  house,  as  it  was  a  counterpart  of  my 
own,  and  beside  it  a  little  silver  chain  on 
which  was  this  cross,  which  I  wear  as  a 
proof  that  my  nightingale's  visit  was  no 
dream,  though  I  was  fated  only  to  feel  the 
breeze  of  her  flight." 

"  And  you  never  discovered  who  she 
was?"  Mrs.  Kramer  asked. 

"  I  have  never  tried,"  said  Lockjaw,  sim- 
ply. "  I  knew  she  would  not  like  it.  There 
are  some  women  who  make  you  feel  like 
that." 

"  Wherever  she  is,"  said  Miss  Reeves, 
earnestly,  "  you  may  be  sure  that  she  is 
thanking  you  for  your  consideration." 

"  Or  for  your  version  of  the  story," 
sneered  Vronsky. 

Lockjaw  was  about  to  retort  with  em- 
phasis when  Miss  Reeves,  leaning  forward, 
laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm.  He 
looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  Her  face 
was  brilliant  with  excitement. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,"  she  said. 
"  Like  yours,  it  has  never  been  believed,  but 
you,  at  least,  may  know  that  it  is  true. 

"  There  was  once  a  girl  who  came  to 
New  York  without  money  or  influence,  but 
with  youth,  unbounded  hope,  and  a  voice. 
She  had  one  other  gift  of  fortune  which  I 
mustn't  forget  to  mention,  a  lover.  He 
was  poor  as  she  was,  and  she  looked  for- 
ward to  poverty  and  hard  work  with  her 
Paul  as  a  greater  happiness  than  any  suc- 
cess of  her  own  could  bring  her,  though 
she  was  ambitious,  too. 

"  This  girl  lived  with  a  friend  in  a  big 
New  York  boarding  house,  and  though 
they  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy  they 
found  it  very  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
At  this  time  they  owned  one  silk  evening 


dress  between  them,  so  they  could  never 
go  out  together,  but  they  were  both  en- 
chanted when  the  musician,  through  the 
kindness  of  her  teacher,  obtained  an  en- 
gagement to  sing  at  the  house  of  a  very 
influential  woman,  who  could  open  the 
doors  of  favor  to  her  if  she  saw  fit.  You 
may  imagine  the  excitement  of  the  toilet 
that  night,  the  deciding  which  little  acces- 
sory best  enhanced  the  beauties  of  the  fa- 
mous silk  gown,  the  offers  of  assistance 
from  interested  friends.  She  could  not  af- 
ford a  carriage,  so  Paul  was  to  escort  her 
to  the  door  and  call  for  her  again  at  mid- 
night. 

"When  he  arrived  to  take  her  to  the 
musicale  she  came  downstairs  without  her 
wraps  to  dazzle  him  with  her  appearance, 
but  he  did  not  seem  pleased.  *  Why  are 
you  not  wearing  the  cross  I  gave  you? '  he 
asked. 

" '  Nellie  and  I  thought  it  didn't  look 
quite  as  well  with  this  dress  as  her  pearl 
beads,'  said  the  girl. 

"  *  The  gift  of  your  betrothed  can  never 
be  inappropriate,'  he  answered,  and  she  saw 
that  his  feelings  were  hurt.  He  had  very 
sensitive  feelings. 

"Well,  the  end  was  that  the  girl  put 
on  the  cross,  with  a  rather  bad  grace,  per- 
haps, and  set  out  to  put  her  fate  to  the 
touch. 

"  That  evening  she  tasted  the  first  tri- 
umph of  her  career,  and  with  the  excite- 
ment of  her  successes  her  head  was  a  little 
turned.  Her  teacher,  too,  an  enthusiastic 
Frenchman,  was  in  a  folly  of  joy  at  his 
pupil's  reception,  and  predicted  a  rose-col- 
ored future  for  her.  Suddenly  this  Cin- 
derella was  rudely  recalled  to  her  ashes  by 
the  pattering  of  rain  upon  the  roof  of  the 
picture  gallery,  where  she  had  been  accept- 
ing compliments  like  the  other  princess  of 
a  night.  Alas!  she  had  not  even  a  pumpkin 
coach,  and  horrible  visions  of  wet  shoes  and 
bedrabbled  skirts  flashed  through  her  mind, 
culminating   in   the  tragedy   of   a   ruined 

voice. 

"'Come,  then,'  said  her  teacher,  notic- 
ing her  panic,  '  I  do  not  risk  myself,  me ! 
I  call  a  cab,  which  holds  two.  We  take 
care  of  this  voice,  hein  ? ' 

"  She  was  so  relieved  at  this  welcome 
solution  of  her  difficulty  that  they  were 
rattling  through  the  dripping  streets  before 
she  recalled  the  dreadful  fact  that  she  had 
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left  no  message  for  Paul,  who  was  already 
inclined  to  be  vexed  with  her,  and  would 
be  more  so  when  he  found  her  gone,  but 
even  this  apprehension  was  less  alarming 
in  the  flurry  of  triumph  which  filled  her 
heart.  Besides,  she  knew  that  she  could 
make  her  peace  with  him  to-morrow. 
Alas,  how  many  of  our  to-morrows  never 
come  I 

**  The  cab  stopped  before  the  long  row 
of  unlighted  houses.  Her  teacher  unlocked 
the  front  door,  gave  her  the  key,  and  ran 
down  the  steps.  As  she  climbed  the  dark 
stairs  on  tiptoe  she  heard  the  cab  wheels 
rumbling  down  the  street,  and  the  rain 
dashing  against  the  skylight,  and  congratu- 
lated herself  on  having  brought  her  voice 
and  the  joint  property  dress  so  safely 
through  the  storm.  Seeing  no  light  under 
her  own  door  she  slipped  in  softly,  mean- 
ing to  wake  the  sleeping  Nellie  with  the 
glad  news.  As  she  unpinned  her  shawl  the 
clasp  of  her  necklace  caught  in  it  and  un- 
fastened, so  she  laid  the  chain  and  cross 
with  her  key  on  the  table,  and  groped  about 
for  the  matches,  which  were  not  in  their 
usual  place.  Then,  unable  to  wait  longer, 
she  set  the  song  of  her  triumph  to  the  music 
she  had  sung  that  evening  for  her  last  en- 
core, and  a  man's  voice  answered  her  out 
of  the  darkness. 

"  She  heard  no  words ;  her  fear  was  too 
overpowering.  She  fled  from  the  room, 
knocking  over  strange  obstacles  that  blocked 
her  rush  through  the  blackness.  A  mad, 
unreasoning  horror  impelled  her,  until  a 
sensation  of  cold  and  wet  and  bodily  dis- 
comfort dulled  her  mental  apprehensions, 
and  she  realized  that  she  was  in  the  street, 
drenched  with  rain,  with  no  key,  no  wraps, 
no  money,  and  the  door  closed  behind  her. 
Far  down  the  deserted  street,  above  the 
driving  of  the  rain,  she  heard  a  clock  strike 
twelve. 

*^  Imagine  if  you  can  a  timid  little  fool 
of  nineteen,  always  afraid  of  the  dark,  blind 
and  deaf  with  fear,  too  bewildered  to  search 
for  her  own  house;  if,  indeed,  she  had 
known  in  which  direction  it  lay.  Remem- 
ber that  she  wandered  up  and  down  that 
street,  without  even  a  policeman  to  help 
her,  until  she  was  found  by  Paul  himself, 


crouching  in  the  outside  vestibule  of  the 
house  where  she  belonged,  dripping,  shiv- 
ering, sobbing,  not  in  the  best  condition  to 
give  a  clear  account  of  herself,  or  to  hear 
what  he  said  to  her,  which,  perhaps,  was 
fortunate. 

''  He  roused  the  landlady,  gave  the  girl 
into  her  charge,  and  went  away.  The  poor 
little  wretch  was  very  ill,  and  cried  contin- 
ually that  she  must  find  her  cross." 

"  Did  she  lose  her  voice?  "  Mrs.  Kramer 
inquired. 

"  No,  she  lost  her  lover  instead,"  said 
Miss  Reeves,  with  a  bright  spot  in  her 
cheek,  "  and  something  else  besides.  Oh ! 
there  was  nothing  outspoken,  no  definite 
accusation,  but  the  suspicions  that  can  cloud 
a  woman's  life,  the  withholding  of  other 
women's  friendships  that  she  covets,  the 
doubt  to  live  down.  You,  who  couldn't 
believe  her  word,  or  her  love  for  you,"  she 
went  on,  turning  suddenly  to  Vronsky,  who 
sat  silent,  with  a  shamed,  miserable  face, 
"  at  least  you  might  have  kept  your  doubts 
to  the  heart  that  was  capable  of  feeling 
them. 

"  Does  a  jealous  man  weigh  these 
things?  "  he  demanded.  '*  I  did  not  reason. 
I  only  suffered." 

"  It  isjthe  other  half  of  my  story,"  said 
Lockjaw,  and  once  more  detaching  the 
cross  he  laid  it  in  the  contralto's  hand. 
"  Here  is  the  proof  that  we  have  heard  the 
whole  truth.  It's  yours,  of  course,  but  I 
didn't  expect  to  give  it  back  to  you  in  just 
this  way.  I  somehow  expected  that  if  I 
ever  met  you — oh,  of  course,  I'm  a  fool, 
but  you  know,  don't  you.  Miss  Reeves,  that 
I  always  understood?" 

"  I  know  you  would  never  have  doubted 
me,"  she  answered.  "Mr.  Vronsky,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  restore  your  cross  to  you. 
I  hope  it  may  purchase  my  justification." 

"  No,  I  was  in  the  wrong.  I  was  a  brute 
and  a  coward.  I  can  hardly  hope  you  can 
forgive  me,  but  if  you  will  have  pity  on 
my  humiliation,  you  will  keep  the  cross," 
said  Vronsky,  "  until  you  are  ready  to  give 
it  to  the  man  who  is  worthy  of  you." 

**  I  will  keep  it,  then,"  said  Miss  Reeves, 
looking  at  nobody,  "  until  I  can  give  it  to 
the  man  I  love." 


MUST   YOUR    CHILD    LIE? 


By  G.  STANLEY  HALL 


|OR  one,  I  fear  we  have  to 
answer  this  question  af- 
firmatively, although  to 
approach  it  properly  we 
must  say  that  all  depends 
upon  how  we  define 
truth.  If  it  is  perfect 
conformity  of  statement  with  objective 
fact,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  everybody 
always  lies  more  or  less,  because  even  sci- 
ence has  not  yet  attained  absolute  truth. 
But  if  we  conceive  lies  as  conscious  and  in- 
tentional departures  from  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  about  all  children 
sometimes  lie;  that  not  a  few  pass  through 
a  stage,  often  prolonged,  when  they  pre- 
fer the  lie' to  the  truth,  while  in  a  few  this 
trait  persists  through  life. 

When  a  boy  of  two  or  three  rushes  into 
the  house  with  beaming  eyes  and  says  he 
saw  a  horse  with  one  horn  on  his  head,  a 
dog  as  big  as  a  house,  or  that  God  met 
him  on  the  lawn  and  told  him  not  to  pick 
flowers,  that  he  had  been  up  to  the  moon, — 
and  these  are  real  cases, — he  has  perhaps 
just  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he 
can  really  say  things  that  have  no  basis  in 
reality.  This  marks  the  moment  of  the 
conscious  birth  of  the  imagination.  The 
child  is  also  gratifying  his  passion  of  excit- 
ing attention  and  arousing  interest.  Fancy 
in  childhood  is  very  vivid  and  inventive, 
and,  probably,  in  our  prosaic,  matter-of- 
fact  world,  far  more  often  needs  a  period 
of  cultivation  than  repression.  In  the 
home  and  school  games  of  **  shut  your  eyes 
and  tell  me  what  you  see  "  we  often  have, 
after  a  little  practice,  the  most  staggering 
Munchausen  wonders  or  tales  spun  out  of 
pure  visual  imagery  that  make  the  child 
first  acquainted  with  the  charm  of  his  new- 
found imaginative  power — tales  true  not 
to  things,  but  to  thoughts,   feelings,  and 


wishes.  The  child  is  a  poet,  artist,  ro- 
mancer, and  always  has  a  larger  fraction 
of  belief  in  his  reveries  than  adults  have 
in  theirs. 

To  a  similar  partial  self-deception  plays 
and  games  owe  very  much  of  their  charm. 
Children  make  believe,  and  a  few  think 
they  are  animals,  soldiers,  ogres.  They 
play  school,  funeral,  even  that  they  are 
dead ;  they  baptize  cats,  and  play  innumer- 
able mimic  roles  of  every  kind  of  occupa* 
tion  and  industry.  For  children  of  ideal- 
istic temperament,  imagination  may  become 
almost  their  very  life.  They  are  always 
acting  parts,  and  often  many  as  remote 
as  possible,  it  may  be,  from  their  actual 
lives.  Such  children  are  usually  excelled 
in  formal  school  work  by  those  who  have 
fewer  original  images  of  their  own.  This 
m5rthopoetic  power  that  may  revel  in  the 
semiplausible  enables  children  to  give  a  de- 
tailed setting  to  stories  read  or  told  to 
them.  It  is  they  who  can  tell  the  color 
of  Barbara  Frietchie's  dress,  the  form  of 
her  cap,  or  in  what  kind  of  field  the  jin 
in  the  Arab  tale  arose  out  of  the  bottle. 
At  ten  or  twelve  such  children  often  spin 
long  yams,  sometimes  continued  from  day 
to  day,  to  the  delectation  of  their  mates. 
The  early  lives  of  geniuses  like  George 
Sand,  Hartley  G)leridge,  Goethe,  and  many 
others  abounded  in  such  fictions  fondly 
elaborated. 

It  is  out  of  such  dreamy  stuff,  too,  that 
are  made  the  imaginary  companions  of  chil- 
dren, so  many  of  which  have  been  recently 
studied,  some  of  them  persisting  for  years 
and  having  a  biography  and  a  definite  char- 
acter which  profoundly  influence  the  real 
child.  Thus,  dolls  are  great  stimulators 
of  fictitious  imagination  and  are  sometimes 
given  histories  and  characters,  while  pets 
are  endowed  with  nearly  every  human  at- 
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tribute.  What  would  people  be  without 
this  kind  of  mendacity?  Such  fancies  are 
true  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  soul, 
if  false  to  reality.  They  rarely  amount 
to  complete  conviction,  but  often  excite 
faint  expectation,  so  that  the  wonder  would 
be  lessened  if  they  all  suddenly  became 
true. 

Now  there  are  some  parents  and  teach- 
ers who  are  not  entirely  friendly  to  most 
of  these  salutary  buds  of  art,  literature, 
humanism,  generally;  and  yet  more  who 
think  fairy  tales,  myths,  and  legends  should 
be  eliminated  from  children's  education  as 
being  falsehoods.  Their  motto  is,  "  Never 
teach  anything  that  will  later  be  known 
to  be  untrue,"  and  they  forget  that  nearly 
all  the  culture  of  the  past  and  pre-scien- 
tific  age  was  made  up,  warp  and  woof,  of 
error  and  superstition,  and  that  a  child 
must  repeat  this  stage  in  however  abridged 
form,  and  cherish  outgrown  beliefs  that 
lie  so  warm  and  close  about  the  heart. 
Even  Santa  Claus,  Jack  Frost,  the  animal 
epics,  and  the  marvelous  and  miraculous 
stories  of  the  saints  have  their  place,  and 
it  is  too  great  repression  in  this  field  and 
excessive  insistence  upon  literal  veracity 
that  make  the  cases  of  pseudophobia  or 
haunting  neurotic  fear  of  deviating  from 
the  truth  unawares. 

Thus  we  meet  not  very  infrequently 
with  cases  of  children  inflicted  with  such 
a  horror  of  unconscious  lying  that  they 
perhaps  qualify  every  assent  or  negation 
with  a  whispered  "  I  think  "  or  "  perhaps." 
One  boy  had  spells  of  praying  a  string  of 
nots,  and  asking  the  good  Lord  to  distrib- 
ute them  so  as  to  neutralize  the  lies  he 
might  have  unwittingly  told  in  the  past  or 
might  tell  in  the  future.  Another  feared 
he  might  drop  dead  like  Ananias  any  mo- 
ment for  an  unconscious  lie.  As  in  bar- 
baric ages  a  score  of  crimes  are  visited  with 
the  maximum  penalty  of  death,  so  there  is 
a  stage  where  every  deviation  from  truth 
may  come  to  seem  alike  heinous.  If  this 
psychosis  takes  root  or  develops,  it  may 
ripen  into  a  habit  of  quibbling  and  word 
splitting  or  into  a  casuistic  trick  of  some- 
times quite  systematized  palliatives,  tricks, 
and  evasions,  such  as  the  crossing  of  fingers, 
making  a  distinction  between  acted  and 
spoken  lines,  which  may  in  the  end  become 
so  effective  as  to  admit  and  excuse  false- 
hood.    Happily  this  s^age  is  usually  fugi- 


tive, and  most  children  realize  in  very 
tender  years  the  distinction  between  in- 
tended and  unintended  misstatements. 

Among  savages  and  probably  for  long 
ages  with  primitive  man,  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple was  the  truth. for  friends  or  fellow- 
clansmen,  and  the  lie  to  aliens  and  enemies ; 
and  to-day  the  child  has  far  less  compunc- 
tion in  lying  to  a  hated  teacher,  a  stranger, 
or  a  foe  than  to  parents  or  confidants.  All 
children  find  it  far  harder  to  cheat  in  their 
lessons  with  the  teacher  they  like,  while 
to  simulate  or  dissimulate  to  the  priest  or 
above  all  to  God  is  worst  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  waning  attach- 
ment, promises  weaken  in  their  validity. 
Strange  children  and  especially  impertinent 
meddlers  may  be  told  as  a  mental  reserva- 
tion "  I  don't  know,"  when  what  is  really 
meant  is  "  None  of  your  business."  Chil- 
dren may  say  they  are  not  going  to  a  place 
they  intend  to  visit  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
welcome company,  and  may  victimize  an 
enemy  by  any  lie  or  strategy  they  can  in- 
vent. Rural  children,  who  have  longer  and 
closer  intimacies,  are  also  more  suspicious 
of  strangers,  and  personal  loyalty  makes 
them  believe  that  anything  that  pleases 
their  idol  is  good  or  true.  It  is  often  hard 
for  them  to  see  wrong  in  lies  that  a  parent 
or  some  good  friend  wished  them  to  tell 
for  their  benefit.  Personal  fealty  is  very 
strong  in  children  and  is  the  bud  of  both 
patriotism  and  a  sense  of  fidelity  to  God, 
but  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  maturity  to 
understand  a  truthfulness  that  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  Thus,  in  treating  the 
vice  of  falsehood  in  children,  we  should 
among  other  things  look  well  at  their 
friendships  and  the  character  of  their  lead- 
ers and  favorites,  and  not  forget  that  those 
with  bad  friends  are  often  worse  off  than 
those  with  none,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  true  to  great  causes  for  having  been 
faithful  to  dear  and  good  friends.  Close 
associations  of  all  sorts  thus  involve  actual 
trust,  and  the  child  who  is  at  odds  with 
most  of  those  in  his  environment  is  pecu- 
liarly tempted  to  lie. 

In  a  large  group  of  cases  lies  are  justi- 
fied as  means  to  noble  ends.  Children 
admire  burly  boys  who  by  false  confes- 
sions take  upon  themselves  the  penalties  for 
sins  of  weaker  playmates,  or  girls  who, 
conscious  of  being  favorites  with  teacher 
or   parent   or  of   having   superior  powers 
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of  blandishment,  come  forward  and  falsely 
claim  to  be  themselves  the  authors  of  the 
misdeeds  of  their  less  favored  mates.  Such 
situations  are  almost  always  approved,  al- 
though often  with  some  rather  formal 
qualification.  Children  have  a  wholesome 
instinct  for  viewing  moral  situations  in  a 
general  way,  and  can  quite  early  feel  the 
eager  and  sometimes  often  tragic  interest 
that  has  always  for  all  men  invested  those 
situations,  whether  in  life  or  in  literature, 
where  duties  seem  to  conflict.  The  nor- 
mal child  feels  the  heroism  of  sacrifice 
much  earlier  and  more  keenly  than  it  can 
appreciate  the  sublimity  of  truth.  A 
teacher  told  her  class  of  twelve-year-olds 
the  tale  of  a  French  girl  in  the  days  of 
the  Commune.  When  in  the  tumbnl  on 
her  way  to  execution  on  a  petty  charge,  the 
girl  met  her  betrothed,  who  did  not  before 
know  of  her  condemnation,  and  responded 
to  his  agonized  appeals:  "  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  you,"  passing  on  to  death  alone  be- 
cause she  knew  recognition  would  involve 
him  in  her  doom.  The  teacher  was  sad- 
dened when  she  came  to  talk  the  story 
over  with  her  pupils  because  it  was  so  hard 
to  make  them  name  as  a  lie  conduct  that 
was  eclipsed  by  heroism  and  love. 

Theoretical  or  imaginary  cases  of  this 
kind  are  often  volunteered  by  children. 
They  declare,  for  example,  that  they  would 
say  their  mother  was  out,  when  she  was 
really  in,  if  it  would  save  her  life,  giving 
quite  a  scenic  background  to  such  a  possible 
occurrence,  adding  infrequently  that  this 
would  not  make  it  exactly  right,  though 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  do  so,  or  that 
they  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  save  their 
own  lives.  A  doctor,  too,  some  suggested, 
might  tell  an  overanxious  parent  or  dear- 
est friend  that  there  was  hope,  easing  his 
conscience,  one  added  casuistically,  by  re- 
flecting that  there  was  hope  on  the  part  of 
the  friend,  although  he  himself  had  none. 

In  confronting  such  cases  it  is  the  con- 
scientious parent  or  teacher  who  is  most 
liable  to  get  nervous  and  err.  It  is  feared 
thai  although  the  end  may  be  very  noble 
and  the  fib  or  quibble  very  petty  at  first, 
worse  lies  for  less  worthy  objects  may  fol- 
low. The  fondness  and  sometimes  even 
exhilaration  with  which  children  describe 
such  situations  is  interesting  and  seems  due 
to  a  sense  of  easement  from  the  tedious 
and  sometimes  almost  repressive  sense  of 


obligation  to  tell  always  the  whole,  exact, 
literal  truth.  They  also  enjoy  such  situ- 
ations because  under  them  lurks  the  half- 
conscious  instinct  to  find  in  them  the  flavor 
of  exculpation  for  more  lies.  Of  course, 
by  multiplying  and  analyzing  such  cases 
a  morbid  and  precocious  kind  of  self-con- 
sciousness may  be  developed,  for  children 
can  become  casuists.  In  fact,  no  two  chil- 
dren and  no  two  moral  situations  are  ex- 
actly alike.  Moral  problems  are  too  com- 
plex for  complete  formulation,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  adult  really  has  much  to 
teach  the  child  here.  One  who  really  gets 
interested  in  the  conflict  of  veracity  with 
other  duties  may  usually  be  referred  with 
considerable  confidence  to  the  inner  life 
of  his  own  conscience. 

Another  very  important  situation  arises 
when  children  are  called  upon  to  tattle  or 
tell  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  mates,  to 
"snich"  or  "peach."  Fidelity  to  each 
other  is  the  very  basis  of  loyalty  to  friends, 
society,  country,  and  to  God.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  oif  the  tenderest  points  of 
honor  of  the  most  depraved  street  gamin. 
Moreover,  he  often  has  only  too  good 
grounds  for  fear  of  bodily  violence.  Even 
in  the  family,  children  often  have  a  kind 
of  freemasonry  which  makes  it  bad  form 
to  tell  to  parents  the  misdeeds  of  each 
other.  To  avoid  doing  so,  the  lie  is  the 
easiest  and  readiest  recourse.  It  is  here 
that  parents  and  teachers  are  often  directly 
responsible  for  untruth,  for  to  press  for 
confessions  is  to  present  one  of  the  strong- 
est temptations  to  evasion  and  deceit,  if 
not  ta  direct  falsehood.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  against  too  great  intrusion 
into  the  private  life  of  children.  All  who 
have  studied  them  realize  that  there  are 
masses  of  crude  superstitions  which  they 
very  early  learn  to  repress;  that  a  littler 
later  there  are  minor  misdeeds  and  some- 
times immoral  habits  that  persistently  seek 
refuge  in  the  darkness  of  concealment. 
Every  child  needs  to  have  a  domain  of  life 
and  experience  aU  its  own,  *!flcred  from 
intrusion;  and  the  temptation  oi  fond  par- 
ents to  maintain  complete  confidence  with 
their  growing  boys  and  girls  is  met  by  a 
natural  instinct  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  child  which  is  often  manifested  by 
reservations,  prevarications  and,  perhaps, 
by  positive  lies.  Hence,  a  wise  policy  of 
letting  alone  and  of  seeming  to  ignore,  and 
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the  respecting  the  child's  own  personality 
as  inviolable,  removes  another  of  the  temp- 
tations to  lie. 

Probably  most,  and  certainly  the  worst, 
lies  of  children  are  to  conceal  and  thereby 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  own  mis- 
deeds, or  else  to  cheat  and  thereby  gain  an 
unjust  advantage  over  others.  There  are 
endless  confessions  of  deliberate  miscounts 
in  tallies,  moving  balls  surreptitiously  in 
croquet,  crying  out  "  no  play "  or  "  no 
fair "  at  critical  moments  to  divert  im- 
pending defeat,  and  false  claims  made  to 
umpires.  The  passion  to  excel  which  is  so 
potent  in  the  young  often  makes  them  very 
unscrupulous  about  the  truth.  In  high- 
school  and  college  games  of  all  sorts,  where 
picked  players  are  pitted  against  each  other 
and  the  prizes  in  local  fame  are  great,  dex- 
terity in  cheating  or  taking  unfair  advan- 
tage seems  sometimes  to  be  regarded  almost 
as  a  legitimate  qualification,  the  only  dis- 
credit being,  as  with  the  lies  which  the 
Spartans  were  encouraged  to  tell,  in  the 
fact  of  discovery.  These  lies  prompted  by 
excitement  are  very  easily  forgotten  when 
the  excitement  is  over,  so  that  they  rarely 
rankle  and  are  very  hard  to  get  at  and 
sometimes  seem  almost  unconsdous. 

School  life  and  methods  are  responsible 
for  some  of  this  class  of  lies.  For  instance, 
the  vicious  S3rstem  of  self-reporting  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  deceive.  If  children 
are  pressed  to  tell  a  wrong  they  have  done, 
they  find  lying  a  very  easy  way  to  get  out. 
Very  few  will  not  give,  and  not  many  will 
refuse  to  take,  prompts,  or  to  peep  in 
books,  or  cheat  in  examinations,  especially 
if  in  danger  of  failure  of  promotion  or  of 
being  dropped.  Teachers  are  fair  game. 
Children  copy  their  school  work,  and  mon- 
itors get  others  to  do  theirs  for  them  as 
4>ay  for  not  reporting  them.  As  school 
work  is  now  done  some  of  it  can  be  bought 
and  sold.  I  know  city  teachers  who  re- 
write the  English  exercises  of  some  of  their 
pupils  to  be  copied  again  by  them  before  it 
is  seen  by  the  principal  or  examiner,  excus- 
ing themselves  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
they  can  really  do  is  now  required  of  them. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  lesson  in  honesty 
to  pupils. 

Then,  there  is  a  long  list  of  headaches, 
stomachaches,  nosebleeds  feigned  to  ex- 
cuse absence  and  tardiness.  This  class  of 
lies  eases  children  over  many  hard  places 


in  life,  being  convenient  covers  for  weak- 
ness and  even  vice.  To  lie  easily  and 
skillfully  is  the  child's  way  of  escaping  the 
restraints  of  the  more  or  less  artificial  con- 
sequences attached  by  home  and  school  to 
childish  wrongdoing,  while  increased  im- 
munity always  tends  to  further  offense. 
Hence,  it  is  plain  that  fear,  especially  of 
hard  punishments  or  even  censure,  strongly 
tends  to  generate  lying.  If  children  know 
that  their  errors  will  be  pardoned,  they 
have  less  motive  to  cover  them  up.  For  a 
boy  or  a  girl  to  come  forward  and  confess 
a  fault  that  will  at  once  be  visited  with 
condemnation  and  perhaps  blows  when  the 
child  himself  is  not  conscious  of  having 
done  anything  very  wrong,  is  a  good  deal 
to  expect  in  the  tender  years  of  life.  Again, 
the  school  offers  more  immunity  from  de^ 
tection  in  general  than  does  the  home, 
while  a  bad  child  popular  among  his  mates 
has  sometimes  been  known  to  set  the  fash- 
ion of  habitual  lies  long  persisted  in.  Ex- 
cessive emulation  and  prizes  are  tempta- 
tions, and  should  be  reduced. 

It  should  also  be  clearly  seen  that  this 
class  of  lies  is  generally  a  peculiar  form  of 
self-indulgence  and  should  often  be  treated 
as  such  rather  than  dealt  with  directly  as 
lies.  The  bad  habits  they  cover  should 
be  patiently  sought  out  and  corrected,  for 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  child  ever 
learned  to  do  ill  habitually  without  at  the 
same  time  learning  to  lie  to  conceal  it. 
The  sense  of  meanness  this  slowly  causes 
has  to  be  met  by  an  appeal  to  honor,  self- 
respect,  and  self-control.  Everything  that 
stimulates  courage  to  face  even  hated  tasks 
and  rugged  moral  and  mental  regimen,  and 
everything  that  gives  the  child  resolution 
to  meet  difficulties  indirectly  favors  hon- 
esty; and,  conversely,  those  modem  meth- 
ods that  make  education  a  sort  of  self-in- 
dulgence of  natural  interest  and  instincts 
tend  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Much  study  has  lately  been  given  to 
pathological  lies,  which  are  a  class  by  them- 
selves. A  clerg3nxian  told  me  of  a  strange 
girl  of  twelve  brought  to  his  Sunday  school 
who  was  suddenly  taken  too  ill  to  go  home 
and  was  carried  there  in  a  carriage.  That 
evening  he  heard  moans  on  his  piazza,  and 
found  this  girl  tied  hand  and  foot  with  her 
arm  in  a  splint.  She  said  she  had  been 
bound,  beaten,  and  left  near  by,  and  had 
succeeded   in  crawling  so  far.     She  was 
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unbound,  warmed,  comforted,  and  carried 
by  the  pastor  to  a  carriage  to  be  taken  to 
the  address  she  gave  as  her  home.  When 
the  bell  there  was  rung,  she  leaped  out 
with  a  curious  laugh  and  ran  away  to  her 
Teal  home.  A  Boston  schoolgirl  of  thir- 
teen was  taken  sick  with  diphtheria,  placed 
in  a  hospital,  and  in  due  time  was  well  on 
the  road  to  recovery,  when  a  girl  class- 
mate one  morning  brought  the  news  that 
Mary  had  died  very  suddenly,  reciting 
many  circumstances  and  all  with  great  de- 
tail, telling  also  how  the  funeral  was  to  be 
conducted.  Many  pupils  wept  and  in  the 
afternoon  brought  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pennies  for  flowers  which  the  teacher 
sent  with  a  note  of  condolence  to  the  be- 
reaved mother.  On  receiving  it  the  mother 
called  at  the  school  in  the  greatest  alarm 
and  grief,  but  on  telephoning  to  the  hos- 
pital it  was  found  that  Mary  was  now  well 
enough  to  come  home  that  day. 

Again,  an  eight-year-old  girl  came  to 
school  in  the  fall  with  a  very  full  account 
of  a  sununer's  visit  to  Europe  where  she 
had  learned  to  ride  a  horse,  had  a  railroad 
accident,  and  had  had  many  experiences 
and  adventures,  although  in  fact  she  had 
not  left  home.  Guillimet  reports  the  case 
of  an  imaginative  girl  of  twelve  who,  on 
being  reprimanded  for  bad  work  in  school, 
excused  herself  by  saying  that  a  little  sister 
had  just  been  bom  at  home,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, was  in  confusion.  The  baby  be- 
came the  topk:  of  conversation  between  the 
teacher  and  pupib  for  months.  The  de- 
tails of  its  progress  were  reported,  and  it 
was  xrarried  through  several  infantile  mal- 
adies. At  last  it  died,  and  the  pupil  was 
excused  to  attend  the  funeral.  Upon  call- 
ing to  express  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
mother,  what  was  the  teacher's  astonish- 
ment to  learn  that  there  had  been  no  in- 
fant and  so  of  course  no  disease  or  death! 
This  child  eight  years  later  became  a  re- 
markable spiritual  medium.  Demoor  and 
Daniel  report  another  girl  of  twelve  who 
said  her  mother  was  very  sick  at  home, 
and  gave  details.  She  grew  steadily  worse 
and  at  length  died.  After  a  few  da)rs  the 
child  returned  to  school  weeping  and  clad 
in  black.  Some  months  later  the  father 
mairied  again,  and  the  child  repeated  the 
details  of  the  wedding  as  she  had  done  of 
the  funeral  of  her  mother.  Some  time  af- 
terwards it  was  learned  that  the  mother  of 


this  child  was  still  living  with  her  father, 
that  she  had  never  been  ill  and  nothing 
had  happened.  Jonckerre  tells  of  a  back- 
ward girl  of  twelve,  thought  to  have  rick- 
ets, who  was  examined  in  the  presence  of 
the  instructor.  To  this  end  she  had  only 
to  unbutton  her  dress  a  little  behind  at 
the  shoulder  blades  that  the  spinal  column 
might  be  felt.  On  returning  to  both 
class  and  home  she  stated  that  the  doctor 
had  entirely  undressed  her.  This  gave  rise 
to  newspaper  accusation,  great  calumny, 
loss  of  practice  for  the  physician,  and  a  law- 
suit. The  lies  of  such  children  thus  often 
have  grave  legal  significance. 

Children  often  assume  false  characters, 
especially  on  going  to  a  new  town  or 
school,  and  keep  them  up  with  difficulty 
by  many  false  pretenses  for  a  while. 
The  assumptions  are  likely,  however,  in  the 
end  to  become  transparent  and  collapse, 
thus  making  the  masquerader  generally  dis- 
liked and  suspected.  A  few  children,  espe- 
cially girls,  become  so  honeycombed  with 
morbid  self-consciousness  and  affectation 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  natural  charac- 
ter of  their  own,  but  are  always  acting  a 
part  to  attract  attention.  Boys  prefer 
fooling  and  humbugging  by  tricks  or  lies, 
sometimes  of  almost  preternatural  acute- 
ness  and  cleverness.  Several,  for  instance, 
combined  to  make  an  apparently  complex 
instrument  called  an  **  electryzer."  Bo)rs 
not  in  the  secret  were  told  to  press  smartly 
the  knob  and  they  would  get  a  shock,  when 
they  were  pricked  severely  with  a  hidden 
pin.  This  is  the  diathesis  that  develops 
the  h3rsterical  passion  for  deceiving  not 
only  friends  but  others.  The  mind  can 
really  cause  many  diseases  and  these  it  can 
sometimes  cure,  so  that,  it  is  on  such  pa- 
tients that  faith  curers  work  their  best 
miracles. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  certain  girls 
who  seem  honest  and  na'ive  can  relate  long 
series  of  events  which  they  know  to  be 
utterly  false,  or  that  the  stimulus  of  a  sharp 
break  with  truth  or  the  love  of  lies  for 
their  own  sake  can  be  as  strong  as  that  for 
drink,  quite  apart  from  all  the  accessory 
motives  of  love  of  attention  and  of  gain. 
Sometimes  the  instinct  to  lie  and  even  to 
deceive  self  is  an  appetite  indulged  directly 
and  against  every  motive  of  prudence  and 
self-interest.  A  child  cannot  be  false  to 
others  if  true  to  self,  and  so  he  cannot 
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experience  the  dangerous  exhilaration  of 
deceiving  others  without  being  in  a  meas- 
ure his  own  victim  and  being  left  to  believe 
his  own  lie.  Such  cases  demand  prompt 
and  drastic  treatment.  If  the  withdrawal 
of  attention  and  sympathy  and  credence 
does  not  suffice  and  if  stern  reprimand  fails, 
there  is  still  the  rod  for  certain  cases,  and 
if  this  fails  the  doctor  should  be  called. 

Such  instances  are  a  little  different  from 
the  epidemics  of  hair  clipping.  In  a  large 
New  England  city  several  years  ago  some 
thirteen  cases  were  reported  of  which  it 
was  found  only  three  were  real,  the  re- 
mainder being  either  purely  imaginary  or 
deliberately  feigned,  or  else  cases  where 
girls  later  confessed  to  having  cut  their 
own  hair  and  lied  to  make  a  sensation. 
Girls  can,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown, 
easily  imagine  that  their  hair  has  been 
thinned  or  even  shortened  when  nothing 
has  occurred  to  it.  They  can  have  for 
many  years  imaginary  companions  that  are 
real  enough  to  have  chairs  set  for  them  at 
the  table,  to  have  names,  adventures,  ill- 
nesses, weddings,  and  be  the  center  of  elabo- 
rately spun  romances  and  yet  be  mere  fig- 
ments of  the  brain. 

Boudin,  Perez,  Kemsies,  and  several 
other  paidologists  believe  that  all  children 
lie;  some  more,  some  less.  Jean  Paul  de- 
clared that  nothing  the  child  said  up  to 
five  years  of  age  ought  to  be  called  either 
true  or  false — that  this  criterion  should 
not  be  applied,  in  fact,  save  to  older  chil- 
dren. 

We  must  not  forget  that  children  who 
say  they  suffer  pain  often  really  do  so,  that 
they  are  exceedingly  suggestible.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  in  having 
them  smell  and  t^^te  distilled  water,  after 
suggesting  that  it  was  perfumed,  and  here 
often  the  majority  of  prepubescent  boys  and 
girls  actually  think  they  smell  and  taste, 
when  they  do  not.  In  the  same  way  they 
can  be  made  to  think  they  see  motion 
where  none  exists.  While  sleight-of-hand 
performers  dread  the  presence  of  children 
too  near  them,  they  are  much  more  readily 
deceived  than  adults  by  certain  classes  of 
tricks. 

How  very  imperfectly  children's  minds 
reproduce  even  the  simplest  objective 
events  has  been  lately  shown  by  very  many 
carefully  controlled  experiments  by  Stern, 
Lobsien,    Kosog,    and    many    others.      A 


typical  case  would  be  as  follows:  A  sim- 
ple picture  is  exposed  for  a  given  number 
of  seconds,  and  each  child  is  to  write  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  full  description  of  the 
picture.  These  descriptions  swarm  with 
errors  of  omission,  of  insertion  and  addi- 
tion and  of  distortion.  People  standing 
are  said  to  be  sitting,  colors,  costumes, 
trees,  bridges  are  invented  or  omitted  or 
misplaced  so  that  the  veracity  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  child's  observation  have 
been  gravely  called  in  question.  From  this 
point  of  view,  we  can  see  again  how  from 
the  adult  standpoint  of  more  acute  obser- 
vation and  better  knowledge  of  things  the 
child  often  has  to  lie  from  very  error  of 
observation. 

Here  a  very  interesting  distinction  lately 
brought  out  in  the  history  of  the  race  is 
illuminating.  The  question  has  often  been 
asked  how  it  is  that  the  very  earliest  paleo- 
lithic drawings  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn 
are  so  remarkably  correct,  so  that  the  elks, 
mammoths,  and  other  extinct  forms  of  life 
stand  out  with  remarkable  distinctness  and 
fidelity.  The  answer  now  pretty  well 
agreed  upon  is  that  these  very  primitive 
men  drew  precisely  what  they  saw.  Their 
minds  were  physioplastic.  Their  hand  was 
not  misguided  by  mental  images  or  ideas. 
The  art  of  the  neolithic  and  all  savage 
races  to-day  is  ideoplastic.  So  is  all  the 
art  of  children  everywhere.  They  do  not 
draw  what  they  see,  but  what  they  think 
or  imagine.  They  draw  the  child's  body 
and  then  draw  the  clothes  upon  it.  They 
draw  houses  that  are  transparent  or  that 
can  be  seen  on  three  sides.  They  draw 
things  that  do  not  exist  in  fact  or  which 
they  have  never  seen,  and  hence  are  far  less 
objective  and  faithful  to  nature.  If  art 
is  to  imitate  nature,  such  drawing  is  essen- 
tially falsehood. 

One  very  general  conclusion  from  all 
these  studies  is  that  children  must  have  a 
rather  active  life  and  must  see  abundant 
events  of  a  stirring  character  deployed 
before  them.  Their  whole  nature  is  tin- 
gling with  vibrations  of  an  ancient  hered- 
ity in  which  are  concentrated  the  whole 
experience  of  the  race  which  is  press- 
ing on  and  up  to  repeat  itself  in  them. 
They  need  an  objective  world,  varied, 
large,  and  active  enough  to  greatly  absorb 
them,  and  then  they  will  not  need  to  im- 
provise and  create.     On  the  other  hand. 
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the  dull,  uniform  monotony  of  school  life 
and  lessons  leaves  not  only  an  aching  void, 
but  a  mass  of  surplus  energy  and  craving 
in  the  child,  so  that  it  must  often  either 
resign  itself  to  mental  poverty  or  else  ex- 
patiate far  and  wide  and  with  considerable 
abandon  into  the  world  of  shams  in  order 
to  create  the  outside  interests  it  does  not 
find  presented  to  it. 

Again,  parents  persistently  fail  to  realize 
that  truth  to  the  young  child  has  very  little 
relation  to  fact  or  to  the  objective  world. 
It  is  simply  loyalty  to  friends.  What  the 
adult  would  call  a  lie  to  save  or  shelter  the 
feelings  of  a  dear  one  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  instinct  for  veracity  at  a  certain 
stage.     In   the  teens,   the  best  safeguard 


against  the  instinct  of  mendacity,  which  is 
so  strong  at  this  renaissance  of  the  imagi- 
nation, is  the  passionate  love  of  knowledge. 
If  active  curiosity  and  deep  mental  inter- 
ests and  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  truth  are 
aroused,  it  is  not  only  stranger  but  more 
interesting  than  all  the  fictions  of  the 
world  and '  the  best  of  all  safeguards  is 
thus  erected  against  lying.  The  teacher 
ought  to  cultivate  and  perhaps  if  neces- 
sary affect  a  passionate  devotion  to  truth. 
She  may  for  the  young  children  almost  cul- 
tivate a  nimbus  of  infallibility.  She  should 
avoid  every  suspicion  of  casuistry,  keep 
every  promise  and  threat  with  the  utmost 
fidelity,  and  thereby  set  a  wholesome  liv- 
ing example. 
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By  LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 


SPRING  plays  upon  a  thousand  lyres 
And  from  the  magic  strings 
Arise  the  whole  of  Earth's  desires. 
But  ah,  the  melody  expires 
Whenever  Summer  sings. 

The  woodwinds  and  the  blazing  brass. 

The  drums  and  bells  prolong 
The  Summer's  symphony — ^alasl 
That  all  this  glowing  sound  should  pass 
When  Autumn  starts  his  song. 

For  Autumn's  voice  is  almost  mute; 

He  only  plays  upon 
A  'cello  and  a  wailing  flute, 
And  sobbings  of  a  mournful  lute 

Are  heard  ere  he  is  gone. 

Then  Winter  enters  with  a  glee. 

And  all  the  world  is  stirred 
With  mirth  and  choral  revelry, 
The  while  the  bass  is  loud  and  free 
Until  the  Spring  is  heard. 

But  whether  wild  or  grave  or  gay, 

God  renders  them  sublime — 
And  thus  in  His  mysterious  way 
The  ever-changing  seasons  play 
The  mighty  fugue  of  Time. 


THE    IRON    PIG 
By  barton  w.  currie 


»U-7-v  ^.-"-If^LONEL  ELLERY 
't-  'if^'*-%l"M  IJIDEON,  sometimes 
r  y,;. '^  ■'^-'^■B  popularly  heralded  as  the 
;'  .■  **"l'"B  l!ement  King,  was  in  a 
',    '■  I  I'lue    mood.      When    the 

,  _2    'lood     mounted     to     his 

^^■^^■""^  cheeks  his  peculiarly  florid 
skin  deepened  from  patches  of  ruby  and 
scarlet  to  a  distinctly  bluish  hue.  It  was 
dark,  threatening  blue,  and  his  daughter 
Sybil  always  read  it  as  a  storm  warning. 
So,  now,  she  braced  herself  for  the  shock, 
setting  her  feet  squarely  on  the  veranda 
floor  and  clasping  her  hands  behind  her 
solidly  poised  head, 

"  That  young  man  is — "  began  her  fa- 
ther, in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  rumble  up 
from  volcanic  depths,  "he  is " 

"  Hurry  up,  father.  He  is,  he  is — 
what?    You  are  becoming  apoplectic." 

"  He's  an  unadulterated,  undiluted,  com- 
pound, duplex  chump,"  thundered  the  colo- 
nel. "  Every  time  I  hear  his  name  men- 
tioned I  feel  like  flying  up  in  the  air. 
Didn't  he  run  the  best  patent-medicine 
business  west  of  the  Rockies?  Didn't  he 
kick  into  the  gutter  a  splendid  fortune  his 
father  built  up  for  him?  A  Home  for  Vic- 
tims of  the  Pomonia  Habit  1  Bahl  Why  he 
belongs  in  a  padded  cell.     And  now " 

Stifled  by  his  prodigious  indignation, 
Colonel  Gideon  spluttered  and  choked. 

The  girl  regarded  him  through  half- 
closcd  lids.  Behind  the  long  dark  lashes, 
drooping  in  a  silken  screen,  her  eyes  twin- 
kled and  snapped.  Faint  flashes  of  crim- 
son played  under  her  clear,  transparent 
skin.  Tilting  her  chair,  and  assuming  an 
easy,  boyish  pose,  she  purred  with  a  percep- 
tibly tremulous  lisp. 

"  Father,  you  will  funk  thome  day  if  you 
don't  muffle  the  ecthautht.  The  doctorth 
have  warned  you  time  and  time  again.    It 


ith  alwath  poor  Gerald,  and  he  really  docth 
not  dethcTv  it." 

"RotI"  snapped  the  wrathful  parent, 
pounding  the  arm  of  his  rattan  chair  until 
every  fiber  creaked  and  wheezed. 

"  It  is  not  rot,"  retorted  the  girl  sharp- 
ly., her  soft,  playful  tone  changing,  "  He 
docs  not  deserve  these  tirades.  You  know 
how  he  abhors  patent  medicines.  He  grew ' 
up  among  pills.  Suppose  your  boyhood  had 
been  pent  in  by  walls  of  pill  boxes  and 
crates  of  nerve  tonic!  As  for  his  Retreat, 
I  consider  it  a  noble  institution,  I  don't 
blame  his  father  for  having  invented  Po- 
monia, but  had  he  lived  to  see  the  grip  it 
got  upon  the  poor,  simple  country  folk,  giv- 
ing them  the  staggers  and  other  dreadful 
things,  I  believe  he  would  have  done  as 
Gerald  did,  I  know  I  would.  It  was 
noble  of  him,  and  you  know  it," 

Colonel  Gideon  snorted,  and  ^ain  ham- 
mered the  chair  with  his  hard,  knotted 
flsts.  He  exploded  with  another  gust  of 
wrath  that  rattled  the  vines  and  sent  faint 
tremors  through  the  porch  of  the  Blingam 
Country  Club. 

"  Thunder  and  drums!  Nobility  I  Faugh! 
That  tow-headed  young  anarchist  noble!  I 
suppose  it  is  a  high  and  intellectual  pursuit 
for  him  to  fritter  away  his  time  with  a 
crazy,  battered  old  hulk  of  an  automobile. 
I  suppose  it  is  noble  of  him  to  enter  this 
dilapidated  iron  foundry  in  the  Blingam 
Cup  Race!  Noble!  He's  become  a  human 
hippodrome." 

"Why — what  do  you  mean,  father?" 
cried  the  girl,  bending  toward  him  and 
clutching  at  his  coat  sleeve. 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say,"  growled  the 
Cement  King,  shaking  off  her  hand,  and 
picking  up  a  newspaper  that  lay  at  his  feet. 
"  Here  it  is.  Read  it.  First  page:  sign- 
board type." 
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Sybil  grasped  the  paper  eagerly.  She  did 
not  have  to  search  the  page  for  the  item, 
boldly  headed  and  printed  in  brevier.  It 
ran: 

Gerald  Riley,  who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
refused  to  continue  in  his  father's  title  and  do- 
minion as  Pill  Emperor,  will  compete  for  the 
Blingam  Cup,  the  great  Thanksgiving  Day  race 
over  the  Blingam-San  Jose  course  ;  for  gentle- 
man riders  only  ;  cars  to  be  driven  by  owners. 

As  young  Mr.  Riley  exhausted  in  a  sensa- 
tional manner  all  of  his  great  patrimony,  it  was 
not  generally  known  in  San  Mateo  society  cir- 
cles that  he  owned  a  car.  He  must  have  ac- 
quired it  very  recently. 

"  If  you  don't  believe  that,"  said  Colo- 
nel Gideon  crushingly,  "  there  is  further 
proof  in  the  foyer  of  the  clubhouse.  You 
will  find  the  giddy  young  club  folk  in  there 
now,  gaping  in  front  of  the  bulletin  board 
and  weighing  the  wit  of  that  Riley  boy  as 
it  deserves  to  be  weighed.  Against  a 
feather." 

Sybil  rose  quickly,  squared  her  broad 
shoulders,  and  flung  back  her  splendid 
head.  Her  full-tempered  parent  could  not 
conceal  the  rush  of  blood-pride  that  thrilled 
him  as  he  regarded  her  supple  carriage, 
firm  step,  and  graceful  sweep  of  limb. 

As  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  spa- 
cious foyer  the  hum  of  laughter  and  chirp 
of  shrill  young  voices  burst  upon  her.  She 
was  at  the  elbows  of  the  little  throng  be- 
fore her  presence  was  noted.  An  immedi- 
ate hush  dampened  the  ardent  chatter  as  she 
pressed  toward  the  bulletin  board.  Then 
suddenly  a  young  woman,  radiant  as  a 
flaming  goddess  in  a  clinging,  scarlet  gown, 
started  out  from  the  retreating  group  and 
clasped  her  arm. 

"  Oh,  Sybil  I  It  is  just  too  awfully  jolly 
for  anything.  The — the  Iron  Pig\  That 
is  the  name  of  Gerald's  car:  the  last  one 
on  the  list,  under  George  Duke's  Cleo.** 

Sybil  shook  the  hand  from  her  elbow  im- 
patiently. Then  she  read  eagerly  down  the 
list  of  twenty  cars,  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  and  American,  until  finally 
there  burned  before  her  eyes: 

The  Iron  Pig — 60  h.   p.     Rilcy-Petrovitch. 
Owner  and  driver,  Gerald  Riley. 

Tears  of  vexation  burned  upon  her  eye- 
lids.    She  turned  sharply  and  swept  from 


the  room.  As  she  crossed  the  veranda  to 
rejoin  her  father,  an  excited  young  man 
bounded  up  the  steps  and  confronted  her, 
breathless.  He  was  a  very  much  over- 
dressed young  man,  according  to  quiet 
Eastern  standards.  His  pug  nose,  freckles, 
and  humorous  mouth  proclaimed  his  Celtic 
parentage. 

"  Miss  Sybil,"  he  gasped,  "  I  have  seen 
the  great  Blingam  mystery — the  Iron  Pig. 
Oh!  joy — why,  it  is  a  replica  of  the  origi- 
nal Gurney  coach.  'Tis  a  benzine  jaunt- 
ing car  and  runs  with  the  wheeze  of  a  Ful- 
ton stern-wheeler.  Indeed  it  is  too  funny 
for  words — simply  immense !  " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  through  him, 
and  said  coldly: 

"  And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  me? 
Surely  Mr.  Riley  is  of  age  and  competent 
to  manage  his  own  affairs.  Your  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Duke,  is  entirely  gratuitous." 

"  I — I — I  b-b-beg  your  pardon,"  stam- 
mered the  young  man,  his  cheeks  flushing 
to  the  shade  of  his  magenta  waistcoat.  '*  I 
saw  only  the  jolly  side  of  it.  We  all  know 
how  dreadfully  hard  up  Gerald  is,  and  his 
going  into  this  race  in  this  way  sort  of 
jogged  us  on  the  funny  bone.  We,  the 
boys,  you  know,  are  just  as  fond  of  him  as 
— as  you  are." 

The  girl  blushed,  too,  and  then  her  lips 
parted  in  a  rippling  laugh. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,"  she  said  seri- 
ously, '*  for  being  so  sharp  about  Gerald. 
This  absurdity  of  his  has  worked  me  into 
quite  a  temper." 

Colonel  Gideon  joined  them  as  they  sat 
down  on  a  long  settee.  His  approval  of 
the  fantastically  clad  young  son  of  mines 
and  millions  was  evident  in  his  glance  and 
the  cordial  grip  of  his  big,  calloused  hand. 

"  We  were  talking  of  Gerald's  Iron 
Pigy"  said  the  youth,  his  good  humor  bub- 
bling over  again,  to  be  checked  suddenly 
by  the  frowning  brows  of  Colonel  Gid- 
eon. 

**  Bought  it  at  a  junk  auction,  didn't 
he  ?  "  said  the  older  man  in  a  tone  that  was 
almost  a  snarl. 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  responded  the  young 
man  quickly.  "  At  least  he  didn't  get  it 
all  at  the  auction.  As  far  as  I  can  learn 
it,  it  was  this  way:  Gerald  has  been  work- 
ing on  some  sort  of  an  electrical  invention, 
something  to  do  with  feed  sparks  and 
dynamo  generators  for  motors.     His  work 
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threw  him  in  with  a  young  Russian  engi- 
neer." 

"  I  know,"  interposed  the  Cement  King, 
with  a  snort,  **  that  madman,  Petrovitch. 
His  father's  some  prince  or  other,  but  his 
taste  ran  to  anarchists  and  bombs.  Fve 
heard  of  him.  And  his  son's  as  bad.  Both 
maniacs." 

"  I  don't  know  if  Petrovitch  is  a  maniac 
or  not,"  George  Duke  said  slowly,  strug- 
gling to  be  serious.  **  They  call  him  an 
inventor.  He  has  been  tinkering  on  an  en- 
gine, an  automobile  engine;  one  of  the 
straight-drive,  propeller-shaft  type.  Has  a 
lot  of  notions  the  experts  laugh  at.  He 
and  Gerald  have  sort  of  pooled  their  inven- 
tions, and  the  Iron  Pig  is  the  result.  They 
bought  a  derelict  just  for  the  chassis;  got 
it  at  that  auction  you  heard  about  and 
fitted  on  their  own  engine  and  gears  and 
carbureter.  It's  a  fright  to  look  at,  and 
needs  a  muffler  and  smoke-consuming  at- 
tachment." 

"  But  does  it  go,  George?  "  asked  Sybil 
Gideon  anxiously. 

"  Oh !  yes ;  it  goes,"  chuckled  young 
Duke,  stretching  out  his  long  legs  and  ad- 
miring the  scenic  pattern  of  his  trousers, 
"  and  they  claim  sixty  horse  power ;  but 
from  the  glance  I  had  at  it  I  wouldn't  be 
any  more  surprised  to  see  it  go  up  in  the 
air  than  along  the  ground.  It  also  looks 
capable  of  burrowing  into  the  earth  and 
swimming  the  seas. 

"All  the  boys  in  the  club  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  Why,  we  have  bet  Gerald 
a  thousa'nd  to  one  against  his  chances." 

The  Cement  King  felt  his  anger  return- 
ing, and  set  out  to  walk  it  off.  A  few 
moments  later  he  called  upon  the  young 
man  to  join  him  in  the  billiard  room. 
The  girl  whispered  to  him  as  he  reluctant- 
ly rose  to  join  her  father  and  obtained  his 
promise  to  find  Gerald  Riley  and  send  him 
to  the  clubhouse  dance  that  evening. 

Sybil  was  being  bored  to  the  verge  of  a 
yawn  by  her  first  partner,  a  lanky  Sierran 
poet,  who  afFected  flannel  shirts  and  cordu- 
roy pantaloons  as  strikingly  democratic 
evening  dress,  and  who  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity to  recite  his  own  verse.  Then 
a  friend  passed  and  whispered  that  Gerald 
was  waiting  on  the  porch.  She  excused 
herself  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  stanza, 
and  a  moment  later  confronted  a  tall, 
wide-shouldered  young  man  seated  on  the 


stone  balcony  of  the  veranda,  nervously 
pulling  at  the  fresh  stubble  of  a  promising 
mustache.  She  greeted  him  with  a  severe 
nod. 

"  What  does  her  Majesty  desire  of  her 
most  loyal  subject  ?  "  he  said  brightly. 

"  I  command,"  she  said,  raising  her  head 
until  her  eyes  sought  his  squarely  and 
steadily,  "  that  you  abandon  this  role  of 
buffoon ;  this  witless  joke  of  entering  an  old 
rattletrap  automobile  in  the  Blingam  race." 

"You  command  the  impossible,"  he  re- 
sponded softly,  his  eyes  still  snapping  with 
laughter. 

Her  lips  trembled,  and  the  words  barely 
fluttered  to  him  as  she  half  turned  away 
her  head. 

"  And  you  say — ^you  say " 

He  leaned  toward  her  tensely.  Serious 
lines  erased  the  smile  from  his  mouth.  He 
spoke  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  feeling: 

"  I  say  I  love  you,  Sybil,  but " 

"  You  don't,"  she  cried.  "  If  you  did 
there  would  be  no  buts.  O  Gerald,  how 
can  you  be  so  absurd  and  sensational!  To 
me  you  have  always  been  a  man  and  not  a 
mummer.  I  beg  you  not  to  go  on  with' 
this  farce.  For  my  sake  keep  out  of  it. 
You  will  make  a  spectacle  of  yourself  with 
that — that  junk  wagon  as  they  call  it." 
Her  tone  changed  to  almost  tearful  plead- 
ing. 

"  No,  Sybil,  I  cannot  withdraw  now." 
He  spoke  soberly,  and  looked  away  at  the 
dancers  in  the  ballroom.  "  I  am  in  this 
heart  and  soul,  and  so  is  my  friend  and 
partner,  Mr.  Petrovitch.  We  cxj)ect  to 
win  that  cup,"  he  added  partly  to  himself, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  emphasis.  "  I  am 
as  confident  as  one  can  be  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  this  life,  almost  as*  confident  as 
I  am  that  some  day  I  shall  win  the  hand- 
somest and  sweetest  girl  on  these  fair  Pa- 
cific shores." 

"  Gerald,  you  are  ridiculous." 

"  They  say  a  man  stirred  by  his  first  love 
is  quite  mad."  His  eyes  danced  with 
laughter. 

"  Well,  if  you  cannot  be  serious,  I  can," 
retorted  the  girl.  Then  anger  gathered  in 
her  eyes.  "If  you  persist  in  making  a 
show  and  circus  of  yourself  by  cruising 
about  in  that  Iron  Pig,  you  will  stand  as 
much  chance  of  winning  my  love  as  you 
have  of  lifting  the  Blingam  Cup." 

"Do   you    mean    that,    Sybil?"      He 
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caught  her  wrist  in  a  crushing  grip.  "  Is 
that  a  bargain?  If  the  cruise  of  the  Iron 
Pig  is  successful,  may  I  lay  the  golden 
trophy  at  my  lady's  feet  ?  " 

"  You  may,"  she  replied,  "  which  means, 
of  course,  that  our  little  romance  goes  into 
cold  storage.  My  partner  is  waiting.  Good 
night." 

Everybody  who  was  somebody,  and  their 
poor  relations,  thronged  to  the  Blingam 
Cup  course  through  the  black,  billowing 
fog  that  flowed  in  behind  the  San  Mateo 
hills  and  rolled  along  the  skirts  of  the  bay. 
The  start  had  been  set  for  high  dawn,  when 
the  sun  should  tatter  the  blanket  of  rime 
and  open  the  northern  roads.  The  south- 
ern reaches  of  the  course  from  Palo  Alto 
to  San  Jose  were  free  of  mist,  and  the  first 
gray  light  found  every  fence  and  hedge 
picketed  with  spectators.  The  still  morn- 
ing echoed  with  the  honk  of  auto  horns. 

The  club  grandstand  on  the  San  Mateo 
road  was  pillared  up  with  trunks  of  tow- 
ering eucalyptus  trees  that  stretched  along 
for  miles  like  a  silvered-green  wall.  With 
sharp,  individual  cannonades  the  twenty 
racers  thundered  through  the  fog,  shooting 
flames  from  the  exhausts  that  pierced  the 
dense  atmosphere  with  scarlet  gashes  and 
lighted  up  here  and  there  the  specters 
afoot,  moving  noiselessly  and  invisibly  to 
points  of  vantage.  Not  a  zephyr  swayed 
the.  curtain  of  mist,  and  little  groups  of 
friends  and  relatives  traversed  the  greens 
and  lawns  neighboring  the  starting  point 
hand  in  hand. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ellery  Gideon,  and 
their  daughter  Sybil,  had  only  to  cross  the 
road  from  their  villa  to  be  among  the 
early  arrivals  in  the  grandstand.  A  break- 
fast in  which  the  music  of  popping  corks 
had  stirred  the  awakening  senses  had  been 
served  in  scores  of  the  beautiful  Blingam 
homes,  and  when  the  grandstand  filled  the 
auto-enthusiastic  assemblage  was  in  racy 
humor.  A  shout  of  laughter  went  up  from 
the  fog-invested  throng  when  a  mega- 
phoned voice  cried :  "  Where,  oh !  where 
is  the  Iron  Pig?"  and  "Getting  shod  at 
the  foundry  "  was  roared  in  laughing  an- 
swer from  the  invisible  roadway.  Women 
smiled  and  men  laughed  uproariously  at 
this  and  other  sallies  in  derision  of  the  freak 
car.  Here  was  a  topic  in  which  there  was 
no  end  of  humorous  opportunity,  and  the 
time  passed  swiftly. 


At  last  the  sun  shot  a  fanlike  branch  of 
rays  through  the  llveoaks  screening  the 
opposite  roadside.  The  fog  melted  into 
ragged  sheets  and  revealed  a  concourse  of 
ulstered  men  and  fur-wrapped  women  eddy- 
ing about  between  the  dragon-eyed  motors. 
The  officials  immediately  bestirred  them- 
selves to  clear  the  course.  And  with  a 
great  roar  of  gears  and  cams  and  puffing 
and  snorting  of  exhausts  the  touring  cars 
and  limousines  slid  away  through  gateways 
and  lanes.  The  course  tenders  wigwagged 
back  and  forth  with  their  red  banners. 
Fussy  officials  sputtered  here  and  there  on 
motorcycles  to  get  out  the  racers. 

A  forty-mile  course  had  been  bent  to  San 
Jose  and  back,  ten  circuits  for  the  four- 
hundred-mile  distance.  The  twenty  en- 
trants were  to  be  sent  away  at  two-minute 
intervals,  each  one  driven  by  its  owner  and 
carrying  one  mechanician. 

Stripped  almost  to  a  bare  chassis,  the 
racing  cars  thundered  to  the  line  and  sped 
away,  shooting  flame  and  blue  vapor  from 
the  exhausts.  George  Duke's  Italian  car 
was  the  favorite,  as  the  gilded  youth  was 
a  master  maniac  at  the  wheel,  and  his 
mechanician  a  foreign  driver  of  some  fame. 
That  Eddie  Finley's  six-cylinder,  propeller- 
shaft,  bevel-gear-driven  French  racer  was 
well  thought  of  manifested  itself  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  applause  attending  his  get-off.  A 
long,  rangy  German  car,  with  unusually 
high  clearance  and  a  vast  bony  frame — 
Roland  Walsh's  Three  Hyphens — ^had  also 
its  host  of  followers.  In  the  case  of  many 
it  was  the  car  makes  the  man.  In  the  thrill 
of  the  start  the  Iron  Pig  was  almost  for- 
gotten, for  it  was  last  on  the  list,  following 
George  Duke's  Cleo. 

When  it  came  down  to  the  line,  how- 
ever, one  thousand  men  and  women  sprang 
upon  their  seats  to  look.  One  glance,  and 
the  grandstand  was  in  danger  of  collapse. 
The  Iron  Pig  was  indeed  a  spectacle,  and  a 
noisy  one.  Though  rolled  with  cautious 
throttling  to  the  line,  it  made  the  clatter 
of  a  rolling  mill  in  eruption.  Jagged  bars 
of  flame  shot  from  a  great  funnel  of  an 
exhaust.  It  certainly  looked  its  name,  with 
a  bent  and  battered  hood  that  resembled  a 
mammoth  snout  grinning  with  thorny  radi- 
ators. The  vibrators  sang  wildly,  madly. 
But  the  merriest  feature  of  all  was  the  fact 
that  the  tonneau  had  not  been  entirely  re- 
moved ;  only  pared  down  as  if  sliced  off 
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with  a  saw.  And  in  it  sat  Peter  Petrovitch, 
practically  up  to  his  neck  in  tires.  Here 
and  there  over  the  framework  were  riveted 
bars  of  steel  and  bands  of  brass.  Colonel 
Gideon's  surly  humor  fell  from  him  in  a 
guffaw  that  threatened  apoplexy. 

"  It's  a  double-ender,"  he  shouted.  "  A 
land  cruiser.  Heavens,  look  at  the  dynamo 
feed  for  the  juice!  It's  a  power  house  on 
wheels."  He  collapsed  from  the  shock  of 
his  merriment.  Sybil,  however,  did  not 
laugh.  Her  cheeks  blazed  and  then  paled. 
The  color  left  her  lips  and  her  flashing  eyes 
became  misty. 

So  overwhelming  was  the  emotion  pro- 
voked by  the  appearance  of  the  Iron  Pig 
that  not  half  a  dozen  watched  the  bright- 
haired  young  driver  throw  in  the  clutch. 
The  great,  ponderous  vehicle  had  slid  along 
a  dozen  yards  from  the  line  in  a  gradually 
increasing  crawl  before  the  realization  that 
she  was  under  way. 

When  the  car  was  fifty  feet  from  the 
grandstand,  sedately  gathering  speed,  scores 
of  waggish  men  and  boys  were  shouting: 
"Throw  off  some  ballast!"  "Get  a 
mule!"  "Hoist  your  anchor!"  "You're 
on  a  shoal;  whistle  for  a  tug!  " 

But  these  cries  were  swiftly  silenced 
when  the  Iron  Pig  shot  forward  with  a 
roar,  and  vanished  like  a  meteor,  in  a  nebu- 
lous cloud  of  blue  vapor  and  dust,  down 
the  vista  of  perpendicular  gum  trees. 

There  had  been  no  jerk  or  rasping  of 
gears  in  throttling  from  the  first  to  the 
third  speed.  The  Riley-Petrovitch  "  Junk 
Wagon  "  had  responded  to  the  spur  with  a 
smooth  burst  of  prodigious  speed. 

"  The  Pig  has  the  bit  in  her  teeth,  and 
we'll  next  hear  of  Gerald  and  his  rolling 
foundry  climbing  a  church,"  chortled  a 
motor-wise  youth.  Laughter  and  wit  at 
the  expense  of  the  Iron  Pig  enlivened  the 
monotonous  wait  for  news  of  the  racers. 
The  megaphone  man  at  the  course  tele- 
phone droned  the  reports  of  minor  acci- 
dents, tire  trouble,  and  other  disablements. 

The  singsong  warning,  "  Car  coming," 
that  rose  from  a  faint  distant  echo  to  a 
sharp  cry,  stirred  the  grandstand  with  a 
flutter  and  rustle  of  excitement. 

"Swish!  Blinkety  bang!  Swish!  "and 
the  first  car  away  came  and  was  gone  like 
a  runaway  sand  spout.  From  then  on  the 
race  looked  up  and  offered  a  thrill  every 
minute.     Eddie  Finley's  Garracq  had  skid- 


ded at  Palo  Alto,  neatly  whipping  off  the 
porch  of  a  Leland  Stanford  sorority  house 
and  grounding  in  a  sand  pit.  There  was  a 
hush  in  the  grandstand  until  the  announcer 
supplemented : 

"  Finley  unhurt;  his  mechanician  taken 
to  the  hospital,  but  can  be  repaired." 

A  moment  later  the  Three  Hyphens 
pounded  by  at  a  furious  clip.  The  wig- 
wag men  were  getting  hoarse  when  the 
thirteenth  car  launched  around  the  turn 
and  came  wheezing  down  the  road,  cough- 
ing a  volume  of  black,  stinking  smoke, 
blew  out  three  cylinders  vniAi  a  gasp,  and 
was  steered  into  a  byroad,  a  h<q)eless  crip- 
ple. 

"  Carbureter  trouble  and  bad  mixture," 
chuckled  the  motor-wise  youth.  Again  rang 
the  warning  shout,  "  Car  coming! "  fol- 
lowed by  a  furious  dodging  of  flagmen. 
The  grandstand  seemed  to  rumble  for  an 
instant,  as  a  huge  brown  blot  wreathed  in 
vapor  crashed  by  with  a  terrifying  snort. 

"  The  Iron  Pigl  "    "  The  Iron  Pig\  " 

The  cry  shrilled  out  in  an  explosion  of 
hundreds  of  voices,  some  hysterical  and 
others  hollow  with  wonder. 

"  Just  gettlne  ready  to  blow  up,"  drawled 
Hawkins,  the  blase  raisin  millionaire,  who 
had  plunged  heavily  against  the  monstros- 
ity. But  interest  rose  on  tiptoe.  The 
grandstand  might  as  well  have  been  bare 
of  seats.  No  one  sat.  George  Duke's  car 
racketing  by  on  the  third  round  received 
only  a  faint  cheer,  though  he  was  miles 
ahead  of  the  first  starters.  The  Three 
Hyphens  zipped  into  the  third  lap  with  a 
splendid  burst  of  ^>eed.  Several  ho^itals 
were  heard  from,  and  the  scorer  announced 
that  only  eleven  of  the  original  twenty  en- 
trants were  still  in  the  running.  Six  of 
these  swept  down  the  road  with  a  succes- 
sive cannonading.  Then  again  the  globu- 
lous  monster  rolled  into  vision,  shook  the 
earth  under  the  hammering  of  pistons  and 
steady  throb  of  cams — 

"Z-z-z-z-z- z-z-z-z-z-7-z-z-z-z-z !  "  A 
smoky  blot  dwindled  down  the  eucalyptus 
vista. 

"  Must  be  running  away,"  grumbled  the 
Cement  King.  He  said  not  a  word  when 
it  thundered  by  on  the  fifth  round,  in  clean 
pursuit  of  the  Duke  motor  and  the  Three 
Hyphens.  His  daughter,  however,  was 
hugging  her  mother  unconsciously,  while 
her  feet  danced. 
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''The  luck  of  a  lunatic!"  snapped  the 
raisin  millionaire  in  disgust. 

Entering  the  sixth  circuit  the  field  had 
narrowed  down  to  seven  cars,  all  foreign 
with  one  exception — the  Iron  Pig;  and  the 
Iron  Pig  had  closed  up  to  third  place,  crash- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  Cleo^  which  had 
been  outdistanced  by  the  Three  Hyphens. 

"  The  runaway  ugly  duckling/'  as  the 
captain  of  the  raisin  industry  venomously 
referred  to  it,  had  burst  three  tires,  with 
losses  of  less  than  five  minutes  for  each 
repair.  The  ungainly  volcanic  vehicle  had 
now  become  so  pc^ular  with  the  multitude 
along  the  course  that  bearded  old  men, 
ordinarily  as  unemotional  as  alligators, 
hugged  one  another  and  danced  corybant- 
ically  when  it  thundered  by. 

Into  the  seventh  turn  led  the  Three 
HyphenSy  the  Cleo  crowding  in  the  ruck 
with  a  slightly  halting  spark.  Every  hu- 
man being  on  the  grandstand  had  his  watch 
in  hand  counting  off  the  seconds. 

"  Would  the  Iron  Pig  never  come?  "  It 
came  with  an  advance  warning  of  artillery. 

Then  there  was  an  explosion  like  the 
popping  of  a  Gargantuan  champagne  cork. 
The  Iron  Pig  zigzagged  down  the  road  un- 
der brakes,  but  with  cylinders  and  batteries 
still  drumming,  and  slid  with  a  bump  into 
the  ditch  directly  opposite  the  grandstand. 
Captain  Peter  Petrovitch  leaped  out  of  the 
sawed-off  tonneau,  with  a  tire  in  one  hand 
and  a  jack  in  the  other.  Gerald  Riley  was 
out  beside  him  in  an  instant.  Together 
they  jacked  up  the  axle  and  pried  off  the 
burst  tire.  A  fresh  one  was  slipped  on 
and  secured  with  splendid  dispatch.  The 
Russian  seemed  to  produce  a  pump  from 
under  his  linen  duster,  which  he  operated 
with  prodigious  energy. 

"  One  minute — two  minutes,"  chorused 
the  breathless  dockers  in  the  grandstand. 

"Hurry,  Gerald,  hurry  I"  cried  Miss 
Gideon  hysterically,  unconscious  that  she 
was  almost  strangling  her  father,  who 
looked  on,  grimly  chewing  the  ends  of  his 
mustache.  Several  emotional  college  girls 
were  weeping  at  the  delay.  They  sobbed 
for  joy  when  they  saw  the  Russian  gather 


up  his  implements  and  vault  back  into  his 
strange  turret.  Young  Riley  called  out  to 
the  crowd  in  the  ditch  to  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  car,  and  sprang  back  to  the 
wheel.  Arms,  backs,  and  knees  forced  the 
ton  of  metal  over  the  rim  of  the  ditch. 
With  meticulous  precision  Gerald  expand- 
ed the  clutch  and  rolled  easily  to  the  oil- 
ribboned  course,  working  into  the  third 
speed  as  the  cry  of  "  Car  coming!  "  was  re- 
layed down  the  road  behind  him.  But  if 
a  car  was  approaching,  his  was  vanishing 
before  the  breath  of  the  warning  died. 

The  Three  Hyphens  still  traveled  in  a 
breakneck  rush,  George  Duke  driving  des- 
perately in  her  smoky  wake.  Colonel  Gid- 
eon had  his  watch  out  now  and  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  second  hand;  his  face  was 
flushed  and  he  was  breathing  hard.  Sybil 
was  talking  to  herself  a  little  wildly. 

"  Where,  oh,  where  was  the  Iron  Pig?  " 
Had  it  really  climbed  a  church?  If  Ger- 
ald would  only  throw  that  Russian  out  and 
lighten  the  boat !  "  she  murmured. 

"  Off  again,  on  again,  gone  again,  Don- 
negan !  "  bawled  an  excited  young  curate. 

"There's  all  hell  loose  in  her  fuel!" 
groaned  the  raisin  millionaire,  as  he  men- 
tally tabled  his  losses. 

"  Firing  beautifully,"  said  the  motor- 
wise  youth  fatuously. 

The  roadside  throng  were  climbing  into 
trees  for  the  tenth  round.  The  Three 
Hyphens  continued  in  the  lead.  The  Cleo 
was  laboring.  "A  leak  in  the  water 
jacket,"  solved  the  knowing  ones.  The 
minutes  dragged  with  fettered  tick. 

"  The  Three  Hyphens  has  tire  trouble," 
droned  the  telephone  man. 

Twenty  minutes — thirty  minutes — thirty- 
five  minutes.  A  tomtit  screamed  in  the 
stillness.    Then  the  tension  snapped. 

"  The  Pigl  The  Pigl  "  howled  Colonel 
Gideon,  taking  off  his  hat  and  tossing  it 
into  the  air. 

Sybil  buried  her  flushed  face  against  her 
mother's  shoulder  and  wept. 

When  she  raised  her  head,  her  eyes  glis- 
tened with  the  starry  light  of  a  great  hap- 
piness. 
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|NCE  more  the  time  has 
arrived  when  wc  the  na- 
I  tion  hastily  glance  over 
'  the  headlines  on  the  first 
i  page  of  our  morning  pa- 
-,  and  then  carefully 
spread  out  the  sheet  at  the 
sporting  page,  tilt  it  against  the  sugar  bowl, 
and  almost  forget  that  we  are  at  the  table. 
We  the  nation  arc  talcing  our  baseball  with 
our  breakfast  food,  toast,  and  coflfee. 

Our  wife  uses  sugar  in  her  coffee.  She 
wants  the  sugar  bowl.  We  the  head  of 
the  family  frown  and  grumble  a  bit  when 
our  attention  is  taken  from  the  page  long 
enough  to  pass  the  sugar  bowl,  and  find 
something  else  against  which  to  tilt  the 
paper.  We  haven't  said  a  word.  Our  wife 
has  muttered  something,  but  all  we  hear  is 
the  crack  of  the  bat  or  the  tirade  from  the 


bleachers  against  the  murderous  umpire. 
Finally  we  do  speak, 

"  That  was  a  bum  decision,"  and  in  our 
rage  we  almost  upset  our  coffee.  The  de- 
cision cut  off  a  run  for  our  team  at  the 
plate. 

We  may  happen  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a 
litigant,  and  our  wife  inquires  which 
judge  handed  down  the  decision.  We 
smile  scornfully. 

"  Our  dear,"  we  say,  "  it  hasn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  courts;  it's  about  the 
game  yesterday  between  the  Cubs  and  the 
Pirates.  I  always  did  say  that  PuUiam 
got  a  gold  brick  when  he  selected  that  pin- 
headed  Blank  for  an  umpire.  He  doesn't 
know  the  difference  between  a  base  hit  and 
a  backstop.  He'd  sell  a  game  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.     D " 

"Shi     Sh — "  cautions  our  wife,  who 


"  To  grandmothfr's  funeral." 


"fFaiting  at  the  church." 


significsmtlv  points  to  our  child  of  four,  to  a  mummy  at  the  table.    If  I  talk  to  our  , 
"  Can't  you  ever  do  anything  at  the  break-  child,  you  say  the  conversation  annoys  you. 
fast  table  besides  lose  yourself  in  baseball?  Must   I    forever    eat   my   breakfast   in   si- 
It's  baseball,  baseball,  baseball  all  the  time  lence?"     Righteous  indignation  this. 
in  this  house.    I'm  tired  to  death  of  talking  "  Our  dear,"  we  apologize,  and  actually 


"At  the  hreahfatt  tahle." 


take  our  eyes  from  that  thrilling  descriF^ 
tion  of  how  "  Jimmy  "  Sheckard  slammed 
a  daisy  trimmer  down  the  third-base  line 
and  how  "  Tommy  "  Leach  speared  it  with 
his  bare  hand,  fell  all  over  himself,  but  re- 
covered in  time  to  nip  "  Johnny  "  Kling  at 
the  plate ;  "  our  dear,  we  are  sorry,  and  we 
shall  try  to  be  more  companionable  during 
the  rest  of  the  meal.  Have  you  accepted 
Mrs.  Slinger's  invitation  to  tea  to-mor- 
row ?  "    What  a  lot  of  life  in  the  question ! 

Our  wife  feels  that  she  Kas  hurt  us;  she 
is  sore  at  heart.  "  Oh,  go  on  with  your 
baseball!"  she  resignedly  remarks  with  a 
smile.  "  No,  we  are  not  going  to  the  tea. 
It's  too  far  to  take  baby.  But — but  what 
was  the  score,  dear?  " 

There  it  is.  It's  the  same  thing  in  every 
household  of  this  vast  nation  that  is  In 
communication  with  the  outside  and  has  a 
drop  of  sporting  blood  and  the  spirit  to  stir 
it  up.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how 
old  we  are,  how  infirm,  how  disgusted  with 
the  cares  of  life — how  anything.  From 
now  until  the  time  the  third  man  is  out  in 
the  last  game  of  the  world's  championship 
series  next  October,  through  all  the  torrid, 
depressing  months,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  live  for,  something  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Regret  shall  fill  our  hearts  only 
^  when  rain  necessitates  a  postponement  of 
the  game. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  we  live  in  a 
big  league  city  or  in  the  veriest  village  of 
the  plain;  it  is  and  will  be  just  the  same. 


Baseball  is  better  some  places  than  it  is 
other  places,  but  the  spirit  of  the  sport  is 
equalized — no  section  can  root  louder,  be- 
come more  insane,  and  think  less  of  our 
responsibilities  to  the  stern  realities  of  ex- 
istence than  another.  Recreation  —  some 
sort  of  relief  from  the  humdrum,  day-in- 
and-day-out  routine  lives  —  must  be  had. 
That  is  why  baseball,  unqualifiedly  the 
noblest  sport  ever  invented—noblest  because 
it  appeals  to  no  one  class,  but  reaches  the 
nation  over — has  become  a  necessity. 

As  we  all  know,  the  championship  sea- 
son of  1908  still  is  in  its  swaddling  clothes, 
but  it  is  growing,  growing — and  how  we 
love  to  see  it  growl  Each  day  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  race;  each  day  gives  the 
more  rabid  something  additional  to  work 
on  in  the  building  up  of  their  predictions; 
each  day  gives  us  something  more  on  which 
to  base  our  pre-season  deductions;  each  day 
the  game  advances  makes  us  happier,  lighter 
of  heart,  more  wholesome  of  spirit,  and 
therefore  each  succeeding  day  of  the  season 
makes  us  a  better  people,  which  means  a 
better  nation.  Baseball  progress  means  all 
of  this,  and  infinitely  more,  too,  if  we  sim- 
ply stop  to  delve  into  the  psychological  and 
sociological  sides  of  the  matter. 

We  who  are  studious,  who  seek  to  im- 
prove our  minds,  who  would  broaden  our 
comprehension,  learn  much  at  the  game,  if 
our  enthusiasm  does  not  make  lunatics  of 
us.  The  men  and  boys — and  sometimes 
girls — on  the  bleachers  might  make  a  study 
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of  geometry  and  its  possibilities  if  ther  are 
mathematically  inclined.  There  are  alge- 
braic problems  in  every  game;  there  are 
astronomical  possibilities,  too  —  loads  of 
them.  For  instance  (this  is  algebra)  :  Let 
"A"  equal  "  Jiggs"  Donohue  on  third, 
"  B  "  "  Billy  "  Sullivan  on  second,  and 
"X"  —  the  unknown  quantity  —  at  bat. 


be  wide  awake  and  alert,  it  sees  no  club 
but  itself.  Of  course,  by  midseason  enough 
of  the  question  will  have  been  answered  to 
take  the  starch  out  of  the  confidence  and 
hopes  of  some  teams,  but  "  on  paper  "  there 
still  will  be  enough  of  the  question  left  un- 
answered to  whet  our  interest  to  the  keen- 
est edge.    By  that  time  we  shall  have  sat- 


taking  borne  lies." 


AVhat's  the  answer?  That's  the  question. 
Now  for  a  dip  into  astronomy:  A  "  star  " 
shoots  toward  first  base  with  a  ten-second 
velocity,  collides  with  a  fixed  body  that  is 
waiting  for  an  air-sizzling  meteor  from 
the  pitcher's  slab.  What  is  the  result?  It 
takes  more  than  the  mighty  Copernicus  to 
satisfy  us;  it  requires  the  umpire. 

No  team  in  cither  of  the  major  leagues 
is  at  this  time  positively  claiming  the  1908 
pennant,  but  there  arc  some  mighty  signifi- 
cant inference';  every  team  has  its  own 
brand  of  inference,  and,  while  claiming  to 


tsficd  ourselves  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
pre-season  trades  and  purchases.  We  shall 
know  whether  or  not  that  mighty  "  south- 
paw," "  Rube  "  Waddell,  once  a  factor  in 
the  winning  of  the  American  League  pen- 
nant for  the  Philadelphias,  a  twirler  unsur- 
passed when  "  right,"  but  one  whose  eccen- 
tricities have  made  him  the  banc  of  the 
existence  of  managers  under  whom  he  has 
"  worked,"  has  "  made  good  "  with  "  Jim- 
my "  MacAleer,  the  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  "  Browns."  The  "  Rube,"  as  almost 
everyone  knows,  was  let  go  by  "  Connie  " 


Mack — Cornelius  McGillicuddy  in  polite 
society,  if  you  please — because  of  his  un- 
dependability,  not  because  of  his  lack  of 
ability.  There  is  a  world  of  "  rooters " 
who  believe  that  the  eccentric  pitcher  will 
make  the  Philadelphia  team  look  like 
"prairie  leaguers"  before  the  season  is 
over,  just  for  spite;  there  are  others  who 
believe  that,  although  he  may  occasionally 
show  streaks  of  his  once  incomparable  abili- 
ties, he  is  "  all  in."  Everyone  know^  that 
it  requires  the  highest  grade  of  managerial 
ability  to  handle  the  eccentric  "  Rube," 
who  is  liable  to  go  fishing  just  when  a 
pennant .  fight  is  to  be  decided,  with  his 
team  a  principal  in  the  struggle.  By  mid- 
season  we  should  know  pretty  well  who 
got  the  better  of  that  wholesale  trade  be- 
tween the  New  York  and  Boston  teams  of 
the  National  League.  If  New  York  wins, 
"  Muggsy  "  McGraw,  in  many  ways  the 
most  notable  factor  in  the  game,  will  be 
proclaimed  king;  if  his  team  loses — well, 
everyone  knows  how  the  New  York  public 
can  act  when  it  gets  out  of  humor. 

Every  once  in  a  while  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  originality, 
springs  a  word  or  an  expression  that,  while 
meaning  just  exactly  what  he  wants  to  con- 
vey, horrifies  our  finer  sensibilities.  TTie 
idea  of  such  indignity  I  We  don't  want 
our  children  to  learn  anything  but  old- 
fashioned  English.    And  yet 

Listen  what  father,  correct,  precise,  and 
always  in  severely  good  English,  reads  to 
all  of  us  hopefuls  at  the  table  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  is  unbounded: 


"  Cap  Chance  waited  and  got  free  trans- 
portation to  Tenneyville,  after  the  Iron 
Man  had  him  faded  for  a  couple  of  air 
disturbers.  Steiny  promptly  dropped  one 
in  front  of  the  plate  and  nearly  beat  it  out, 
boosting  Cap  to  the  keystone.  Johnny 
Kling  tickled  the  clouds  and  drifted  back 
to  the  down-and-outs,  Chance  freezing  to 
second.  John  of  Troy  ripped  one  through 
the  grass  to  short  that  sounded  like  a  hired 
man  eating  celery.  His  ticket  did  not  read 
to  first.  Two  in  the  casket  and  Chance 
still  fluctuating  around  middle  station.  The 
bleachers  breathed  in  knickerbockers.  One, 
two,  and  the  crowd  groaned,  but  Joe  Tink- 
er took  a  fresh  chew  and  bared  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  BingI  Over  second  like  a 
twelve-pounder.  Cap  registered  at  home, 
but  Joe  died  an  unnatural  death  trying  to 
stretch  the  biff  into  a  double.  The  vam- 
pire handed  him  a  dose  of  arsenic." 

It's  so  different,  you  know,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  old  enough  to  say  more  than 
"  da  da "  understand  pretty  well  what  is 
meant.  Mother  is  doing  much  work  for 
the  Ladies'  Aid,  and  she,  who  used  to  teach 
English,  instructs  the  fourth  class  at  Sun- 
day school.  She  clasps  her  hands  in  ecstasy 
and  remarks:  "  How  wonderful!  " 

Baseball  is  a  good  thing  for  everything 
and  everyone  except  grandmother.  While 
statistics  arc  unobtainable,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  7,ocx)  grandmothers  perish  on 
or  before  the  day  every  game  is  played  on 
the  big  league  circuits.  Sometimes  she  dies 
of  mumps ;  other  times  she  perishes  because 
the  doctor  doesn't   know   anything  about 


"Basts  full,  batter  strikes  < 


the  case,  or,  mayhap,  because  even  he  can- 
not make  a  call  that  aiternoon  between 
three  and  five  o'clock  and  afiord  the  proper 
treatment;  other  times  because  she  falls 
and  breaks  her  backbone,  but  more  often 
she  dies  just  because.  Only  the  grand- 
mothers of  oflice  boys,  errand  boys,  and 
other  youngsters  who  help  around  at  odd 
things  are  so  taken  off.  It  is  only  common 
decency  that  they  should  attend  the  funer- 
als, which  are  held  in  the  afternoon,  usu- 
ally between  one-thirty  and  five  o'clock. 
The  boss  grins  knowingly,  but  he  hasn't 
the  heart  to  keep  any  boy  away  from  his 
grandmother's  funeral.  He  was  once  a 
lad  himself,  and  maybe  he  had  a  grand- 
mother to  perish  in  the  baseball  season. 
Rain  has  spoiled  many  a  funeral. 

If  the  ordinary  youngster's  knowledge  in 
business  developed  as  rapidly  as  it  does  in 
baseball,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  merchant  princes,  captains 
of  finance,  and  corporation  heads  and 
counsel.  Boys  who  flock  to  the  twenty- 
five-cent  bleachers  daily,  or  as  often  as  they 
can  play  "  hooky "  or  kill  off  a  grand- 
mother, are  accounted  among  the  best  and 
most  far-seeing  critics.  They  know  "  in- 
side "  baseball  as  well  as  does  many  a  cap- 
tain who  directs  the  plays  on  the  diamond, 
and  they  know  the  right  time  to  applaud 
or  hurl  out  their  dissent,  which  to  many  a 
player  is  more  terrifying  than  criticism 
from  the  brainiest  students  of  the  game. 

The  critic  who  gets  paid  for  telling 
what  he  thinks  of  a  play  or  a  player  lets 
the  matter  drop  after  he  has  expressed  him- 


self. Not  so  with  the  "  kids "  in  the 
bleachers,  on  the  housetops,  or  up  tele- 
graph poles.  If  a  player  should  make  an 
inexcusable  error,  the  boys  make  life  mis- 
erable for  him  until  something  else  devel- 
ops to  take  their  minds  off  him.  If  that 
player  should  execute  a  remarkably  good 
play,  the  critic  who  is  paid  has  his  say,  and 
then  forgets  all  about  it.  The  boys,  on 
the  other  hand,  pose  him  as  a  hero,  with 
themselves  his  worshipers.  The  youngsters 
may  overdo  themselves,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  are  sincere. 

A  story  is  told  about  a  boy  who  used  to 
handle  the  bats  in  Chicago  for  "  Cap " 
Anson's  "  Colts  "  several  years  ago.  A 
play  was  pulled  off  that  was  disastrous  to 
the  "  Colts' "  hope  of  tallying  a  run  that 
would  have  tied  the-  score.  The  player 
who  misjudged,  it  is  said,  failed  to  follow 
orders  from  the  bench,  trusting  more  to 
luck  than  to  good  judgment.  When  that 
fellow,  a  prime  favorite,  dragged  himself 
to  the  bench,  a  picture  of  humiliation,  one 
of  the  players  on  the  opposing  team  ridi- 
culed him  mercilessly,  calling  him  an  ama- 
teur and  a  fit  subject  for  the  "  bushwhack- 
er "  league.  He  became  so  angry  at  the 
taunts  that  he  threatened  violence.  His 
captain,  however,  pulled  him  to  the  bench. 
Still  smarting  under  the  criticism,  he  main- 
tained that  the  play  was  all  right,  but  that 
it  failed  to  carry  out.  The  captain  argued 
against  him  vigorously. 

"  It  was  a  dub  play,  and  you  know  it," 
said  the  captain,  and  the  way  the  leader 
spoke  indicated  that  a  fine  might  be  im- 


agfs  of  haithall." 


posed.     The  bat  boy,   forgetting  that  he 
was  there  only  to  handle  the  bats,  chimed 
in  an  objection  to  the  captain's  views. 
"  Say  '  Cap,'  "  said  he,  "  he  simply  took 


"  Tht  vamfir. 


a  long  chance,  that's  all.  You've  broke 
him  all  up." 

The  captain  Itxig  had  held  that  a  win- 
ning baseball  team  must  take  long  chances 
at  times.  Instead  of  turning  upon  the  boy, 
he  meditated  a  moment,  and  then  shook  the 
lad's  hand. 

"You're  right,  kid;  I  lost  my  head." 

That  "  kid  "  to-day  is  a  dazzling  light 
in  one  of  the  minor  leagues,  and  there 
seems  to  be- no  question  that  the  near  fu- 
ture will  find  him  playing  in  "  fast  com- 
pany." 

Baseball  players,  however  highly  paid, 
are  like  so  many  chattels.  They  are  "  sold  " 
or  traded  just  as  a  horse  is  sold  or  traded, 
only  the  would-be  buyer  doesn't  examine 
his  teeth  or  subject  him  to  veterinary  ex- 
amination. Of  course,  a  player  is  consult- 
ed before  he  is  "  sold  "  or  traded,  and  the 
manager  naturally  endeavors  to  please  htm. 
If,  however,  he  balks,  and  the  manager 
believes  that  the  terms  are  reasonable,  that 
player  might  as  well  look  for  another  occu- 
pation, for  he  cannot  play  in  organized 
baseball,  which  means  baseball  over  almost 
the  entire  country.  There  are  "  outlaw  " 
leagues,  and  some  of  them  pay  good  sal- 
aries, but  once  a  player  jumps  to  an  "  out- 
law "  he  is  practically  cut  o£E  forever  from 
returning  to  the  big  organizations.     Once 


asked   to  express  just   what  his  contract      a  team.    They  believe  that  all  signals  for 
meant    to   him,   a   prominent   ball   player     plays  come  from  the  captain  or  some  other 


said: 

"  I'm  like  a  horse,  a  mule,  a  pound  of 
butter,  or  a  ton  of  coal.  If  anybody  wants 
to  buy  me  he  sets  his  price,  or  offers  to 
give  my  possessor  some  one  else,  who,  too, 
is  like  a  load  of  coal  or  a  pound  of  butter. 


player  on  the  field.  They  figure  that  he 
is  engaged  merely  to  look  after  hotel  bills 
and  railroad  accommodations,  and  to  keep 
the  gayety  of  some  of  his  players  from  over- 
flowing. It  is  true  that  some  managers 
have  accomplished  little  more  than  that. 


Some  folks  like  one  bind  of  coal  and  others 
another ;  it  simply  depends  on  what  is 
wanted.  1  was  traded  once  to  a  club  in 
exchange  for  another  player.  My  manager 
had  to  give  something  to  '  boot,'  which 
meant  that  I  was  inferior  coal  or  butter. 
But,  at  that,  the  present  contract  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  game.  The  recent 
baseball  war  has  taught  everybody  who  has 
interest  in  the  game  that  much.  If  we 
could  jump  our  contracts  and  the  war 
should  continue,  it  would  take  all  of  Uncle 
Sam's  money  to  pay  the  bills." 

Many  people  often  wonder  what  use  a 
"  bench  "  or  nonplaying  manager  can  be  to 


but  that  is  no  reason  that  they  have  not 
tried  to  accomplish  other  things.  Man- 
agers of  the  bench  variety  include  such  suc- 
cesses as  "Muggsy"  McGraw,  "Ned" 
Hanlon,  leader  of  the  once  Brooklyn  and 
Baltimore  champions ;  and  Frank  Selee, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  world  cham- 
pion National  League  Club  of  Chicago. 
These  men  can  judge  a  young  player  as 
well  as  David  Harum  could  a  colt.  They 
know  how  to  develop  a  "possibility"; 
they  know  how  to  humor,  how  to  whim, 
and  they  know  how  ^nd  when  to  use  the 
sterner  methods. 

Once  at  a  New  York  game  an  English- 


rt 
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man,  who  was  witnessing  his  second  game 
of  baseball,  paid  more  attcnton  to  "  Mugg- 
sy "  McGraw  on  the  bench  than  to  the 
game  itself.  He  remarked  to  his  friend 
that  the  little  fellow  on  the  bench  was  ex- 
tremely nervous.  This  is  about  what  he 
saw:  A  New  York  runner  was  on  first 
base  and  a  poor  hitter  was  at  bat.  "  Mugg- 
sy "  wiped  his  brow  with  his  'kerchief 
two  or  three  times — plainly  an  indication 
of  nervousness.  The  man  at  bat  bunted 
the  bait  and  the  runner  at  first  safely 
landed  on  second.  That  brow-wiping  was 
a  signal  for  a  bunt.  The  next  man  at 
bat  was  a  good  batsman.  The  fielders 
dropped  back  for  a  long  fly,  but  after 
"  Muggsy  "  crossed  his  legs  once  or  twice 
— another  indication  of  nervousness — the 
heavy  batter  also  bunted,  beating  the  ball 
to  first,  and  sending  the  other  runner  to 
third.  These  tactics  evidently  discon- 
certed the  other  team,  and  "  Muggsy  "  sig- 
naled the  next  batter — the  champion  slug- 
ger of  the  team — to  take  a  chance  and  wait 
until  two  strikes  had  been  called  on  him. 
The  signal  came  from  "  Muggsy's  "  going 
to  the  tank  to  get  a  drink  of  water,    The 


pitcher,  as  "  Muggsy "  had  figured,  was 
conversant  with  the  signal,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  heave  the  first  two  balls  square- 
ly over  the  plate.  While  he  ground  the 
ball  on  his  hip,  "  Muggsy "  coughed  or 
sneezed,  and  the  batter  hit  the  first  ball  a 
vicious  crack,  making  a  three-bagger,  and 
scoring  the  runners  ahead  of  him.  The 
.Englishman  thought  "  Muggsy  "  was  nerv- 
ous. 

Any  person  who  has  even  the  merest 
suggestion  of  tenderness  in  his  soul  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  hand  out  his  heart  to 
the  umpire,  variously  called  burglar,  hi^- 
way  r<j)ber,  thief,  vampire,  and  other  pet 
names.  He  earns  not  only  his  salt,  but 
the  most  valuable  salt  mines  on  earth.  His 
salary,  of  course,  is  somewhat  soothing, 
but  it  could  not  be  under  any  omdition 
commensurate  with  what  is  justly  due  him. 
'  In  a  closely  contested  game,  when  the 
home  team  is  a  run  or  so  behind,  with  ex- 
cellent prospects  of  scoring  a  victory,  he 
is  to  be  pitied  if  his  decisions  kill  the 
chances  of  winning.  Some  of  the  umpires 
have  been  in  the  game  Iimg  enough  to  drink 
in  the  noise  from  the  bleachers — threats  to 


"Me  brudder  said  to  givt  tit  to  youst,"  "Wai  she  sick  langf" 

"Ah,  this  is  vrry  sad.     What  caused  your  poor  "SirT" 

grandiHelkeT's  utUimely  tndt"  "Haw  long  was  ske  sick?    A  couple  oj  yei 

"Sirt"  "Yes, sir'' 

"What  did  she  die  off"  "So  Jimmy' shame -with  his  grandmotkeT  iu 

"Don't  U  say  in  de  letter?"  "No,  sir." 

" No,  Jimmy  has  not  tnentiomd the  disease.  Was  "Where  is  he?" 

it  pneumonia?'  "H^s  -waitin'  otOside." 

"Yes,  sir." 
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murder  on  the  spot  or  immediately  after 
the  game,  and  other  pleasant  things — as 
sweet  music  to  the  ear.  He  expects  it,  and 
he  is  not  disappointed.  One  of  the  patri- 
archs of  the  indicator  once  said  that  if  he 
were  an  impresario  in  search  of  undevel- 
oped talent  he  would  visit  a  ball  game. 
He  has  heard  voices  from  the  bleachers 
which  he  says  would  make  Planqon's  and 
Caruso's  appear  like  whispers  in  the  matter 
of  volume.  The  umpire,  without  doubt,  is 
the  most  cussed,  most  berated,  most  loved, 
most  hated  being  claiming  American  citi- 
zenship. 

But  he  simply  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 


great  game  of  baseball — ^just  as  the  "Rube" 
Waddell,  the  bleacher  boys,  the  grand- 
mother, the  boss,  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion. There  have  been  dire  predictions 
that  baseball  eventually  will  die  out.  May- 
be so,  but  when  baseball  ceases  to  exist,  the 
reins  of  government  will  be  snapped  asun- 
der, and  the  millennium  will  be  at  hand. 
Baseball  is  as  strongly  established  as  is  the 
government  at  Washington,  as  strongly 
rooted  in  American  affection  as  is  a  mother's 
love  to  her  baby.  Baseball  may  have  its  ofi 
years,  but  so  do  the  Republicans. 

Baseball  in  all  its  simplicity,  in  all  its  in- 
tricacies, is  here  to  stay. 


THE    SILENT 

By   THEODOSIA    GARRISON 

IF  the  little  sister  or  the  little  brother 
Came  crying  through  the  darkness  to  our  door: 
"  Beloved,  thou  canst  help  me  and  no  other. 
Ah,  pity  I  implore!" 

Would  we  not  draw  them  close  in  tender  fashion 
With  never  word  of  censure  or  surprise, 

And  soothe  and  aid  them  there  with  all  compassion. 
We,  who  are  old  and  wise? 

How  is  it,  then,  when  we  from  one  another 
Cry  to  those  higher  with  despairing  breath, 

Ourselves  the  little  sister  or  the  brother, 
To  one  most  wise  in  death. 

Praying:  "Ah,  comfort  me,  ah,  guide  me  truly. 
From  thy  white  wisdom  counsel  or  consent." 

Ah,  ever  to  these  silent  rises  newly 
Our  sound  of  discontent. 


Can  they  forget  so  wholly,  nor  discover 

The  weak  hands  groping  at  their  garment's  hem— 
The  little  sister' or  the  little  brother, 

Would  we  not  stoop  to  them? 


CONCERNING   THE    COMPANY 


By  porter  EMERSON  BROWNE 


HE  Juvenile  picked  up  the 
large  cliff  from  the  top  of 
which  the  Leading  Man 
was  accustomed  to  dash 
the  Heavy  down  to  cer- 
tain death  upon  an  excel- 
sior mattress  at  least  five 
feet  below,  and,  moving  it  over  to  where 
the  Ingenue  sat  sewing  buttons  on  a  peek- 
aboo shirtwaist,  placed  it  beside  her  and 
composed  himself  upon  its  serrated  apex. 
"  This  is  what  we  get,"  he  muttered,  dis- 
consolately, "  for  playing  one-night  stands 
and  miniature  hamlets  with  a  blooming 
repertoire  show.  Only  half  salary  this 
week,  because  it's  Holy  Week — and  judg- 
ing by  the  towns  ahead,  the  next  week'U 
bring  no  salary  at  all,  but,  instead,  the 
show  will  close;  and  then  the  long  hike 
back  to  Broadway.  It's  hell,  that's  what 
it  is!" 

The  Ingenue  nodded,  slowly.  "  I'm  tired 
of  it,"  she  said,  wearily.  "  So  tired  of  it 
all.  It  isn't  living.  It's  barely  existing. 
Once  I  was  like  the  leading  woman,  and 
the  leading  man,  and  the  rest  of  them.  I 
thought  I  was  a  genius.  But  now — "  She 
stopped,  eyes  gazing  into  the  dense,  dirty 
gloom  of  the  stage. 

"We  all  have  those  dreams,"  returned 
the  Juvenile.  "  I've  had  'em  'myself,  lots 
of  times.  It's  the  '  mash '  notes  and  the 
applause,  and  the  lights,  and  being  a  mote 
in  the  public  eye  that  give  'em  to  you.  The 
audiences  fool  you,  and  you  fool  yourself, 
into  the  belief  that  you're  an  Irving  or  a 
Bernhardt.  But  by  and  by  you  wake  up 
— if  you  have  any  sense.  If  you  haven't, 
you  go  right  on  being  fooled  until  the 
Actors'  Fund  buys  you  a  box  and  puts  you 
into  the  only  place  where  managers  have 
no  voice.  I  waked  up  long  ago." 
The  Ingenue  nodded  again. 


"  So  did  I,"  she  said.  "  I  might— I  can 
—do  better  than  this.  But,  even  at  best, 
what  is  there  in  it?" 

The  Juvenile  waved  his  hand  about  him, 
comprehensively,  at  dirty  piles  of  dirty 
scenery,  dirty  groups  of  dirty  stage  hands 
talking  dirty  talk,  thinking  dirty  things. 

"  This,"  he  said,  simply. 

The  Ingenue  nodded  yet  again.  "  And 
only  this,"  she  assented.  "  We  have  no 
homes.  We  have  no  rest.  We  have  no 
peace.  We  have  no  happiness.  It's — ^it's 
what  you  say  it  is.  Jack." 

The  Juvenile  shifted  a  little. 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  know  it?"  he 
demanded,  bitterly.  "  And  I  was  figur- 
ing on  full  salary  this  week,  so  that  we 
could  cut  and  run.  I'm  going  to  quit 
this  game;  and  I'm  going  to  take  you  with 
me!" 

The  Ingenue  smiled  up  at  him,  wearily. 

"  I'm  ready,"  she  said,  simply.  "  I've 
been  ready  for  a  year,  and  I  never  want  to 
see  any  of  it  again,  never." 

"  And  you  won't,"  he  cried,  and  positive- 
ly. "  You  can  be  sure  of  that.  I  had  an- 
other letter  from  that  chap  who's  got  that 
mining  property  out  in  Nevada,  offering  me 
twenty  a  week  to  bookkeep  for  him.  Don't 
you  think  I  might  go  out  there  alone  and 
make  a  place  for  you  to  come  to  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It's  bad  enough 
with  you  here,"  she  said.  "  No,  boy.  We'll 
go  together." 

"  And  just  as  everything  was  all  fixed, 
and  carfare  almost  accumulated,  along 
comes  this  half-salary  week  and  splits  my 
twenty-five  to  twelve  fifty  and  your  twenty 
to  ten — and  it'll  eat  up  the  best  part  of  our 
savings  to  settle  up  here,  so  that  we  can 
crawl  to  the  next  town  that  Man  put  on 
the  map  and  Nature  refuses  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with." 
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The  Ingenue  laid  the  peekaboo  shirt- 
waist across  her  knee. 

"  If  the  gross  receipts  for  the  week  are 
a  thousand  dollars  or  over/'  she  said,  with 
forced  hopefulness,  "  we'll  get  our  full  sal- 
aries, you  know,  dear." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No  such  luck,"  he  cried.  "  A  thou- 
sand? Huh!  If  they  should  take  in  all 
that  money  the  management  would  die  of 
heart  failure  and  we'd  close  anyway.  And 
I  had  it  all  fixed  with  the  manager — ^he's  a 
good  sort,  you  know — to  let  us  off  without 
notice;  he'd  put  on  the  shows  he  could  un- 
derstudy us  in,  you  know." 

The  Ingenue  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm 
geqtly. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  softly.  "  It'll 
all  come  right  some  day — some  day.  Some 
day  we'll  live  where  the  light  is  of  the  sun 
instead  of  the  footlights,  where  the  air  is 
pure  instead  of  musty,  where  people  and 
things  are  clean  instead  of  dirty.  We'll 
live — some  day." 

The  Juvenile  sat  up,  suddenly. 

"  I  don't  come  on  until  the  second  act," 
he  said.  "  I'll  go  around  to  the  front  of 
the  house  and  see  how  business  is.  I  know 
the  box-office  man.  He's  a  decent  chap. 
Maybe  he'll  tell  me  how  they  stand — how 
close  to  the  thousand  we're  running." 

The  Ingenue  nodded.    "  Do,"  she  said. 

He  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 

"  I'll  try  to  buck  up,  little  girl,"  he  said, 
"  and  think  of  the  some  .day  instead  of  the 
now,"  and  he  turned  and  walked  out 
through  the  dirty  stage  entrance,  into  the 
dark  alley,  and  around  into  the  glare  of 
the  electric  sign. 

The  Box-Office  Man  was  disposed  to  be 
communicative. 

"  They're  comin'  fine,  ol'  boss,"  he 
vouchsafed  in  response  to  the  Juvenile's 
anxious  query. 

"  How  much  on  the  week?"  demanded 
the  Juvenile. 

The  Box-Office  Man  studied  his  sheets 
for  a  moment. 

"  Why,  about  nine  fifty,  so  far,"  he  re- 
plied. "  An'  ten  minutes  yet  before  they 
ring  up.  Judgin*  by  the  way  they're  a- 
tricklin'  in,  it  oughter  be  about  nine  sixty- 
five  or  seventy." 

"  Much  obliged,"  acknowledged  the  Ju- 
venile. 

The   Juvenile   hastened   around    to   the 


stage  again.  The  Ingenue  had  gone  to  her 
dressing  room.  He  hurried  up  the  rickety 
flights  and  along  the  dirty  corridor  to  her 
door. 

*^  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  on  the 
week,"  he  reported. 

There  was  a  little  cry  from  within  the 
room  and  the  door  was  flung  open;  she 
stood  before  him,  a  powder  puff  in  her 
hand,  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  her 
first-act  make-up. 

"  Good  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  And  are 
they  still  coming  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  heavily.  **  Not  strong 
enough,"  he  returned,  dismally.  "They're 
early  crowds  in  these  rube  towns,  you 
know."  He  shook  his  head  again.  "  We'll 
lose  by  a  neck,  I'm  afraid.  I'm  trying  to 
brace  up,  dear,  but  I  could  bite  chunks  out 
of  the  proscenium  arch  if  I'd  let  myself." 
He  gazed  at  her  in  ill-controlled,  impotent 
disappointment  and  chagrin. 

The  Ingenue  was  standing  motionless, 
her  pretty  brows  creased  with  thought. 

"  Jack!  "  she  cried  suddenly. 

"Well?" 

"  Couldn't  we  ourselves  buy  up  enough 
seats  to  make  the  total  receipts  of  the  week 
reach  a  thousand  dollars  ?  " 

In  an  instant  he  was  all  excitement. 

"  For  if  the  receipts  are  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, we'll  get  our  full  salaries,  instead  of 
only  half,  won't  we?  "  she  went  on,  breath- 
lessly.    "  That  is  what  the  contract  says." 

The  Juvenile  grabbed  her  hand  and 
shook  it  with  frenzy. 

"Great!"  he  cried.  "Immense!  An 
inspiration !  " 

"It  would  be  honest  to  do  that,  wouldn't 
it  ? "  asked  the  Ingenue,  in  pretty  per- 
plexity. 

"  Honest  enough  for  me,"  he  returned. 
Then,  suddenly,  his  jaw  dropped.  "  But 
where  can  we  get  the  money  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  If  we  had  forty  dollars,  we'd  have  been 
gone  long  ago." 

"  Can't  you  collect  it  from  the  com- 
pany ?  "  ventured  the  Ingenue.  "  Explain 
to  the  Leading  Man  and  the  Leading 
Woman  and  the  Low  Comedian.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  raise  thirty  dollars 
among  them;  and  we  can  put  in  ten;  and 
then,  when  we  shall  have  time,  we'll  figure 
it  out  and  divide  equally  among  all  the 
company.    Do  it.    Quick!" 

Down  to  the  stage  the  Juvenile  dashed ; 
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and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the 
three  whom  he  sought  standing  in  the 
wings,  telling  one  another  how  talented 
they  were,  and  how,  but  for  managerial 
con^iracy  and  professional  jealousy,  they 
would  all  be  heading  their  own  companies 
on  Broadway  instead  of  playing  ham  shows 
to  a  bunch  of  rubes  in  water-tank  burgs. 

The  Juvenile  interrupted  the  Leading 
Man  in  the  middle  of  his  pet  story  regard- 
ing how  wild  he  had  'em  in  Oskaloosa 
when  he  played  there  with  the  "Turned 
from  Home;  or,  Adrift  in  the  Great 
World  "  company,  and  how  the  local  pa- 
per said  that  he  was  the  greatest  actor  that 
ever  visited  the  Middle  West;  although 
he  didn't  mention  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
pay  the  editor  seven  dollars  "to  make  him 
say  so. 

The  Leading  Woman  and  the  Low 
Comedian,  who  had  stories  of  their  own 
to  tell,  and  who  were  standing  by  with 
expressions  of  polite  disbelief  on  their  coun- 
tenances and  their  mouths  full  of  words 
that  were  fairly  frothing  to  giin  release, 
accepted  the  interruption  with  relief,  great- 
ly augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  Leadii  ^ 
Man  had  already  told  them  the  same  story 
some  twenty-seven  times  before.  And  the 
Leading  Man,  when  he  at  length  began  to 
get  the  drift  of  the  Juvenile's  hurried  talk, 
consented  to  cease  speaking  himself,  and  to 
listen. 

And  when  the  Juvenile  had  finished,  the 
three  went  to  their  dressing  rooms  to  get 
the  required  money ;  for  of  course  they  had 
it!  Why,  certainly  1  And  plenty  more! 
And  was  that  quite  all  he  wanted?  A 
mere  nothing,  you  know !    Not  a  word ! 

Clutching  in  his  hand  the  forty  dollars 
that  he  had  collected,  the  Juvenile  hurried 
across  to  the  hotel  where  he  was  making  a 
sporadic  home.  He  found  the  Proprietor 
in  the  bar,  making  a  horse's  neck  for  a  per- 
sistent consumer. 

"  Come  here  a  moment,  please,"  he  re- 
quested, retreating  to  a  corner  of  the  room. 

The  Proprietor  wiped  his  hands  on  his 
apron  and  obediently  went  to  where  the 
Juvenile  was  awaiting  him. 

"  Do  you  want  to  do  me  a  favor,  old 
man  ?  "  asked  the  Juvenile,  hastily. 

The  Proprietor  folded  pudgy  hands  on  a 
comfortable  embonpoint  and  smiled  through 
plentiful  whiskers. 

"  Sure,"     he     acquiesced,     expansively. 


"  You're  a  good  feller,  son,  an'  I  alius 
likes  actors,  anyhow.  They  is  good  fellers, 
though  most  of  'em  is  awful  doods.  But 
my  aunt  Eliza  had  a  second  cousin  once 
who  was  on  the  stage,  an'  I  has  a  feller 
feelin',  as  ye  might  say,  fer  actors.  I  rec'- 
lec',  when  I  was  a-keepin'  of  a  gen'ral 
stock  store  up  in  Skaneateles  County, 
I " 

"  This  is  strictly  under  your  hat,  you 
know,"  interrupted  the  Juvenile. 

"Hay?"  queried  the  Proprietor. 

"  On  the  quiet,"  explained  the  Juvenile. 
"  It's  a  little  scheme  to  help  out  the  com- 
pany— and  myself,  too,  of  course.  It's  all 
right,"  he  added.  "  Perfectly  straight,  and 
all  that,  you  know." 

The  Proprietor  nodded,  fatly  and  in- 
dulgently. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said.  "  Spring  it.  I  alius 
likes  to  help  folks  when  it  doesn't  do  me 
nor  nobuddy  no  harm.  I  rec'lec*,  when  I 
was  a-keepin'  of  a  gen'ral  stock  store  up  in 
Skaneateles  County,  I " 

"  This,"  interrupted  the  Juvenile  again, 
"  is  the  idea."  And  he  outlined  the  plan 
quickly  to  the  Proprietor,  who,  as  it  ex- 
panded before  him,  rubbed  fat  and  enthu- 
siastic hands  with  constantly  accentuating 
delight. 

"All  I  gotter  do,  then,"  he  said  when 
the  Juvenile  had  done,  "  is  to  take  the  forty 
dollars  over  an'  buy  up  eighty  fifty-cent 
seats." 

The  Juvenile  nodded. 

"That's  easy,"  opined  the  Proprietor. 
"  Why,  that  ain't  nothin'  at  all  to  do  I  Gi' 
me  the  money." 

The  Juvenile  handed  him  the  little  roll 
of  bills.  "  Better  buy  up  four  boxes  in- 
stead— four  boxes  at  ten  dollars  apiece." 

With  much  groaning,  grunting,  and  puf- 
fing, the  Proprietor  reached  around  behind 
his  back  and  undid  his  apron. 

"  I'll  go  right  over  now,"  he  announced. 
"  I  alius  likes  actors.  They  is  good  fellers 
— ^an'  girls,  too.  I  rec'lec',  when  I  was 
a-keepin'  of  a  gen'ral  stock  store  up  in 
Skaneateles  County,  I " 

But  what  he  recollected  the  Juvenile  did 
not  learn ;  for  he  was  on  in  the  second  act, 
and  the  clock  over  the  bar  told  him  that 
the  curtain  was  just  ringing  down  on  the 
first.  So  he  took  his  departure  with  a  deal 
more  expedition  than  politeness. 

The   Proprietor,   watching  his   hurried 
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passage  across  the  street,  waggled  a  wattle- 
like chin,  meditatively. 

"  Them  actors  is  a  spry  lot  o'  fellers," 
he  commented ;  "  alius  in  a  hurry,  like  a 
drummer,  or  a  chicken  with  its  head  off." 
And  he  wriggled  and  groaned  into  his  coat, 
covered  his  small  bald  head  with  a  large 
felt  hat,  and  ambled  across  the  street  with 
all  the  graceful  ease  of  a  sumpter  mule. 

The  Box-Office  Man  was  surprised  to 
see  him. 

"  Hello,  'Liphalet,"  he  said.  "  What  in 
time  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  Proprietor  laid  a  handful  of  bills 
on  the  shelf. 

"  Gi'  me  four  boxes,  Bill,"  he  requested. 
"  Four  ten-dollar  ones,"  he  amplified,  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake. 

The  Box-OfBce  Man's  eyes  grew  round 
and  his  jaw  dropped.  He  stared  at  the 
Proprietor  in  mingled  amazement  and 
alarm. 

"Has  you  went  crazy,  *Liph?"  he  de- 
manded, when  at  length  he  was  capable  of 
speech. 

The  Proprietor  shuffled,  uneasily.  He 
had  not  had  time  to  consider  how  his  ac- 
tion might  appeal  to  the  uninitiated.  His 
little  eyes  followed  the  garish,  blistered 
frieze  of  the  lobby  in  puzzled  perplexity. 
H«  could  not  tell  the  truth.  He  was  not 
able  to  tell  a  lie.  And  so  at  length  he 
came  back  to  the  Box-Office  Man  and  his 
original  request. 

"  Gi'  me  the  boxes,  Bill,"  he  implored, 
piteously.  "  Four  ten-dollar  ones.  Here's 
the  money,"  and  he  thrust  the  little  heap 
of  banknotes  across  the  shelf.  And  then 
there  came  to  him  an  inspiration :  "  There's 
a  large  party  over  at  the  hotel — z  large 
party — ^wants  to  see  the  show,"  and  he 
heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

The  Box-Office  Man  reached  for  the 
tickets. 

"Why  didn't  yer  say  so  before?"  he 
demanded,  "  'stead  o'  comin'  in  here  tryin* 
to  give  me  heart  disease — ^you,  who  ain't 
never  bought  a  seat  to  nothin'  in  fifteen 
year."  He  shoved  a  bunch  of  tickets  out 
to  the  Proprietor. 

"  Tell  yer  large  party  to  git  here  in  a 
hurry,  'Liph,"  he  advised,  "  'r  they'll  miss 
seein'  the  feller  in  the  rid  in'  pants  throw 
the  lady  off'n  the  roof." 

As  the  Proprietor  stepped  out  upon  the 
sidewalk  an  eager  hand  caught  him  by  the 


coat  sleeve  and  drew  him  into  the  shadow 
beside  the  entrance.     It  was  the  Juvenile. 

"  Say,  old  man,"  he  cried  hurriedly, 
"  we've  got  to  have  those  seats  used,  so 
they'll  be  sure  to  be  counted.  Get  forty 
people  together  and  hustle  them  in  as  soon 
as  you  can! " 

"  But,"    expostulated     the    Proprietor, 

But  the  Juvenile  had  vanished. 

The  Proprietor  removed  his  large  felt 
hat  from  his  small  bald  head  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  both. 

"  When  I  was  a-keepin'  of  a  gen'ral 
stock  store  up  in  Skaneateles  County,"  he 
said,  "  I — "  He  stopped.  Seven  small 
boys,  in  various  stages  of  dirt  and  disorder, 
were  coming  down  the  street  toward  him. 

As  they  neared  him  the  Proprietor 
stepped  out  into  the  center  of  the  sidewalk. 

"  Say,  kids,"  he  said,  "  d'yer  wanter  go 
in  an'  see  the  show  ?  " 

The  seven  small  boys  stopped  short  and 
turned  upon  him  fourteen  small,  quizzical 
eyes.  And  the  youngest  of  the  group  thrust 
his  hands  deep  into  the  places  where  his 
trousers  pockets  once  had  been,  and  winked 
wisely. 

"  G'wan !  "  he  said,  in  patent  distrust. 

It  took  the  Proprietor  many  moments 
and  much  breath  to  convince  his  seven  small 
compatriots  that  his  intentions  were  honor- 
able. Finally  they  consulted  among  them- 
selves, and,  as  they  possessed  a  deal  of  that 
which  is  known  among  the  elect  as  "  sport- 
ing blood,"  they  decided  to  take  a  chance 
of  being  "  stung,"  and  accepted  the  tickets 
which  the  Proprietor  offered  them. 

They  filed  into  the  theater.  Then  they 
filed  out  again.  And  they  were  followed 
by  a  large  and  verbose  door  man  who  was 
alternating  caustic  commands  for  them  to 
"  get  out  o'  there  "  with  wondering  queries 
as  to  where  they  got  the  tickets. 

"What's  the  matter,  Pete?"  demanded 
the  Proprietor. 

The  Door  Man  ceased  the  fulsome  flow 
of  his  remarks  and  turned  to  the  Proprietor. 

"Where'd  them  kids  git  them  tickets? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know,"  he  returned. 

The  Proprietor  drew  himself  up,  stiffly. 

"  I  give  *em  to  'em,"  he  stated. 

The  Door  Man  eyed  him,  bewildered. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  what  the—"  He 
stopped  in  helpless  amazement.  Once,  in 
1874,  the  Proprietor  had  given  a  five-cent 
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cigar  to  a  guest  of  three  years'  standing. 
And  the  Door  Man  had  these  pregnant 
facts  in  mind. 

"Well,"  he  gasped  again,  "what 
the " 

The  Proprietor  interrupted  again.  "  I 
rec'lec*,  when  I  was  a-keepin*  of  a  general 
stock  store  up  in  Skaneateles  County,*'  he 
said,  "  I " 

The  Door  Man  turned  on  his  heel.  He 
was  deeply  intent  on  learning  the  cause  of 
the  Proprietor's  newborn  benevolence,  but 
listening  to  the  Skaneateles  County  mem- 
oirs was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  even  for 
this. 

He  turned  to  the  boys.  Hoping  for  a 
fight,  they  had  clustered  so  closely  about 
that  one  was  standing  on  the  Proprietor's 
foot. 

"G'wan  in,  kids,"  he  ordered,  surlily. 
And,  like  a  shepherd  marshaling  his  flock, 
he  drove  them  before  him  into  the  theater. 

The  Proprietor  again  removed  his  large 
felt  hat  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
small  bald  head. 

"Gosh!"  he  said. 

In  the  barroom  of  his  hostelry  the  Pro- 
prietor found  twenty-seven  habitual  custom- 
ers endeavoring  in  a  modest  way  to  raise 
the  prices  of  horses'  necks,  stone  fences,  and 
similar  bucolic  beverages.  These,  after 
much  persuasion,  bulldozing,  and  persiflage, 
he  managed  to  entice  across  the  street  and 
into  the  theater. 

After  the  last  had  filed  past  the  amazed 
Door  Man,  the  Proprietor  happened  to 
think  of  the  drinks  that  he  might  have  sold 
them  if  he  had  let  them  remain  where  they 
were,  and  where  they  wanted  to  be. 

"  If  I'd  'a'  let  them  fellers  alone,"  he 
muttered,  ruefully,  "  I'd  'a'  made  at  least 
eight  dollars  more."  He  spat  disgustedly 
at  a  convenient  telegraph  pole. 

"  Hell!"  he  said,  and  feelingly. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  managed  to  lo- 
cate eight  other  gentlemen  who  were  play- 
ing seven-up  for  the  cigars  in  a  livery 
stable.  These  also,  with  much  difficulty, 
he  managed  to  lure  into  the  theater.  Then 
he  counted  the  tickets  remaining.  There 
were  eight. 

An  Irish  washerwoman,  who  insisted  on 
kissing  him  as  he  pushed  her  past  the  Door 
Man,  left  seven.  A  truck  driver,  two  ex- 
pressmen (whose  horses  ran  away  in  their 
absence),  and  a  bootblack  reduced  the  resi- 


due to  three.  A  pair  of  servant  girls,  with 
large,  red  hands  and  yet  larger  and  redder 
pompadours,  left  him  with  but  a  single 
ticket  remaining. 

The  others  had  been  hard.  The  one 
seemed  impossible. 

The  Proprietor  walked   through  street    , 
and  alley,  through  barber  shop  and  billiard 
room.    But  no  one  could  he  find  to  whom 
to  give  the  ticket.    Those  who  could  go, 
wouldn't.    Those  who  would  go,  couldn't. 

As,  hopeless,  he  was  about  to  give  up  the 
search  in  despair,  he  suddenly  thought  of 
his  aged  father-in-law,  and  he  hastened 
back  to  the  hotel,  where  he  found  that  ven- 
erable worthy,  as  had  become  his  habit  for 
imtold  years,  sitting  in  his  armchair  under 
the  clock. 

The  gentleman  in  question  had  not  been 
able  to  walk  a  step  since  1879;  but  such  a 
trifling  obstacle  was  not  to  stand  in  the  Pro- 
prietor's way  at  a  crisis  like  this ;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  hostler,  despite  the 
croaking  and  cracked  complaints  of  his  ven- 
erable relative  by  marriage,  he  carried  him 
over  to  the  theater,  where  they  surrendered 
him  to  two  ushers,  who  in  turn  placed  him 
tenderly  in  the  front  end  of  the  front  box, 
where,  by  painfully  twisting  his  neck,  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse,  occasionally,  of  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra. 

The  Proprietor,  meanwhile,  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  before  the  theater,  smiling  in  fat 
self-satisfaction.  But,  suddenly,  the  smile 
vanished  from  his  visage  and  his  wattled 
jaw  dropped. 

"  I  might  *a'  went  in  myself!  "  he  cried, 
in  deep  disgust.     "  Now  wha'  d'yer  think 

o'  that!" 

•  •  .  •  . 

The  performance  that  evening  was  not 
eminently  successful.  Frequent  interrup- 
tions in  the  shape  of  frequent  arrivals 
marred  its  artistic  symmetry.  But  as  each 
new  batch  entered,  the  Juvenile  grinned 
happily  at  the  Ingenue,  and  the  Leading 
Man,  the  Leading  Woman,  and  the  Low 
Comedian  nodded  at  one  another  with  pom- 
pous satisfaction. 

And  the  receipts  of  the  week  were  one 
thousand  five  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents ! 

Before  the  end  of  the  performance  the 
Juvenile  found  opportunity  to  explain 
what  was  being  done  to  those  of  the  com- 
pany who  had  not  been  affiliated  with  the 
scheme  from  its  inception.    And  after  the 
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final  curtain  had  rung  down,  all  forgath- 
ered in  the  dressing  room  of  the  Leading 
Man. 

*'  It's  all  fixed  up/*  said  the  Juvenile, 
"  and  we  get  our  fuU  salaries.  And  now 
we  must  divide  the  expense  of  so  doing  pro 
rata;  that  is,  each  must  pay  a  share  of  the 
cost  proportionate  to  the  salary  he,  or  she, 
receives.  You  people  go  and  get  into  your 
clothes  and  FlI  figure  it  out,  and  then  come 
around  and  make  assessments.  If  I  am  a 
little  late,  wait  for  me." 

With  sundry  stately  nods  of  assent,  the 
company  dispersed  to  doff  stage,  and  don 
street,  apparel.  The  Juvenile,  with  brow 
contorted  in  an  agony  of  calculation,  fig- 
ured it  out  on  an  old  cuff  with  a  piece  of 
eye  pencil. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said.  "  The  total  sal- 
ary list  is  two  hundred  a  week.  Tm  get- 
ting twenty-five;  therefore  I  am  getting 
one  eighth  of  the  whole  sum,  and  thus  I 
owe  one  eighth  of  the  forty  dollars  spent 
in  tickets — ^five  dollars.  It's  a  lot  more 
simple  than  I  thought  it  would  be." 

He  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  ril  take  them  in  order,"  he  said,  "  set- 
tling up  as  I  go." 

The  Leading  Man  welcomed  him  with 
great  hauteur  and  a  two-fingered  hand 
shake.  The  Juvenile  approached  the  issue 
bluntly. 

"  How  much  salary  are  you  getting, 
Launcelot?  "  he  asked. 

The  Leading  Man  hesitated  a  moment. 
With  the  end  of  a  towel  he  wiped  the  ad- 
mixed rouge  and  cold  cream  from  his 
cheek. 

"  Seventy-five  dollars,"  he  said  at  length. 

"  What !  "  cried  the  Juvenile. 

"  Seventy-five  dollars,  I  said,"  returned 
the  Leading  Man  coldly. 

The  Juvenile  scratched  his  head.  Then 
he  opened  his  mouth.  Then  he  closed  it 
again.  Then  he  scratched  his  head.  At 
last  he  spoke. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  Tm  getting  twenty- 
five.  I  owe  five  dollars.  If  you're  getting 
seventy-five,  you  must  owe  fifteen." 

The  Leading  Man  turned  and  gazed  at 
him,  towel  poised. 

"  Eh— um— ,"  he  said,  "  I— eh— "  His 
eyes  roved  to  the  ceiling,  then  to  the  win- 
dow, then  back  to  the  ceiling,  and  at  last 
they  rested  on  the  Juvenile  again.  Then, 
very  slowly,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 


trousers  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  five-dol- 
lar bill. 

"  I've  already  given  ten,  you  know,  old 
fellow,"  he  said,  as  he  slowly  tendered  the 
Juvenile  the  money. 

The  Juvenile  took  the  money  and 
nodded. 

"That's  right,"  he  returned.  "This 
squares  us.     Thanks." 

The  Leading  Woman  was  next  on  the 
list.  To  her  he  also  propounded  the  same 
blunt  query  anent  salary. 

"  Eh  —  you've  been  to  sec  Launcelot, 
haven't  you  ?  "  she  counter-questioned. 

The  Juvenile  nodded. 

"  How  much  did  he  say  he  was  get- 
ting?" 

"  Seventy-five  a  week." 

"  Why  1 "  exclaimed  the  Leading  Wom- 
an, in  eyebrowed  surprise,  "  that's  just 
what  I'm  getting,  too!    Isn't  that  funny!  " 

The  Juvenile  nodded  again.  "  Yes,"  he 
said  dryly,  "  it  is.  Mighty  funny.  Then 
you  owe  fifteen  dollars,  too.  You've  al- 
ready paid  ten.  Give  me  five  more  and 
I'll  be  on  my  way." 

The  Leading  Woman  started  to  say 
something;  but  she  changed  her  mind  and 
didn't.  Instead,  she  offered  the  Juvenile 
a  reluctant  five-dollar  bill,  which  he  took. 
And  he  crossed  the  hall  to  the  dressing 
room  of  the  Low  Comedian. 

The  Low  Comedian,  after  making  quer- 
ies regarding  the  salaries  of  the  Leading 
Woman  and  the  Leading  Man,  declared 
that  he,  too,  received  seventy-five  dollars 
a  week.  So  the  Juvenile  collected  from 
him  five  dollars,  for  he,  too,  had  paid  ten, 
and  went  to  find  the  Character  Man. 

The  Character  Man  forgot  to  ask  the 
salaries  of  the  Leading  Man,  the  Leading 
Woman,  and  the  Low  Comedian,  and,  in 
a  moment  of  inadvertence,  allowed  himself 
to  go  for  fifty  dollars.  And  the  Character 
Woman  declared  herself  a  fifty-a-weeker, 
too.  So  the  Juvenile,  collecting  ten  dol- 
lars from  each,  sought  the  Utility. 

The  Utility  vacillated  for  some  mo- 
ments between  pressing  poverty  and  pro- 
fessional pride,  and  finally  effected  a  com- 
promise on  a  basis  of  forty  dollars  as  his 
wage.  Eight  dollars  the  Juvenile  took 
from  him,  and  then  he  went  to  the  dress- 
ing room  of  the  Ingenue,  and  together  they 
counted  the  money. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  Ingenue,"  there's 
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forty-three  dollars,  and  we  haven't  paid 
our  shares  yet  I  And  all  we  should  have 
anyway  is  the  ten  we  originally  contrib- 
uted!" 

The  Juvenile  grinned. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said.  "  They  all  lied 
about  their  salaries,  of  course.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  ham  actor  that  didn't?  " 

"  But,"  expostulated  the  Ingenue,  "  we 
can't  take  all  this  money!  It  wouldn't  be 
honest ! " 

The  Juvenile  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 
he  asked.  *'  If  they  are  chumps  enough  to 
want  to  spend  three  or  four  dollars  apiece 
to  give  two  or  three  other  chumps  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  getting  double  or 
triple  what  they  really  are,  that's  their  look- 
out. And,  anyway,"  he  went  on,  "  I  don't 
know  the  individual  salaries,  and  there's  no 
way  in  which  I  can  learn  them.  All  I 
know  is  the  total." 

"We  must  give  it  back  to  them,"  in- 
sisted the  Ingenue.    "  We  must !  " 

"  We  can't,"  persisted  the  Juvenile. 

"  Well,"  asserted  the  Ingenue,  "  we 
must  try,  at  any  rate." 

The  Juvenile  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Surely,"  he  consented,  "  if  you  wish." 

It  so  chanced  that  none  of  the  company 
had  left  the  theater;  and  the  Juvenile  as- 
sembled them  in  the  narrow,  dirty,  ill-lit 
corridor. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that 
one  or  more  of  you  has  lied  about  his  or 
her  salary,  and  that,  therefore,  I  have  col- 
lected forty-three  dollars  too  much.  The 
whole  thing  was  done  with  mathematical 
exactitude,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake 
without  falsification.  I  will  read  the  list 
— names,  salaries,  and  assessments.  When 
I  come  to  one  that  is  wrong,  let  the  inter- 
ested person  interrupt  me,  rectify  the  mis- 
take, and  collect  what  is  due  him." 

He  read  the  list.  Throughout  its  entire 
length  no  one  interrupted. 

When  he  had  done,  he  turned  to  the  In- 
genue, ignoring  the  rest  as  though  they 
had  never  been. 


"  See?  "  he  said.  "  Wc'U  have  to  keep 
the  money— or  else  found  a  library  with 
it.  Now  hurry  and  put  on  your  hat  and 
coat.  I've  arranged  with  the  manager  to 
give  us  our  salaries  to-night,  and  we're  go- 
ing to  catch  the  midnight  for  Chicago  and 
the  morning  for  Nevada!  " 

The  Leading  Man  gazed  at  the  Leading 
Woman.  The  Leading  Woman  gazed  at 
the  Low  Comedian.  The  Low  Comedian 
gazed  at  the  Character  Man.  The  Char- 
acter Man  gazed  at  the  Character  Woman. 
The  Character  Woman  gazed  at  the  Util- 
ity. And  the  Utility  gazed  at  a  small 
handful  of  smaller  coins  and  made  remarks 
that  excellently  well  expressed  the  mental 
attitudes  of  all  the  gazers,  and  that  would 
eminently  have  delighted  the  Proprietor  of 
the  hotel,  whose  opportunities  for  augment- 
ing his  vocabulary  with  urban  profanity 
had  been  as  scarce  as  they  were  prized. 


Behind  them,  the  rickety  little  train  was 
fast  disappearing  into  the  gloom  of  the 
caAon.  Before  them  blinked  invitingly, 
hospitably,  the  warm,  bright  eyes  of  the 
tiny  town,  mothered  by  glorious  .Nature, 
fathered  by  rugged  man;  and  beyond,  the 
gleaming  peaks  of  God's  mountains,  white 
tipped,  glowed  massively  against  the  star- 
flecked  blackness  of  the  sky. 

The  Ingenue,  now  no  longer  an  Ingenue, 
but  just  a  woman,  tossed  her  head  with  a 
little  gesture  of  infinite  freedom,  loosing 
the  glowing  strands  of  her  dark  hair  to  the 
caressing  fingers  of  the  night  breeze.  She 
flung  her  arms  out  before  her  in  a  pretty 
poise,  as  of  the  welcomed.  There  was  a 
flush  upon  her  cheek,  a  brightness  in  her 
eye,  a  redness  in  her  parted  lips. 

The  Juvenile,  no  longer  a  Juvenile;  just 
a  man,  watched  her,  eyes  intent. 

"  We'll  live  now,"  he  said,  slowly,  ear- 
nestly.   "Live.     Live!" 

She  turned.  The  flush  upon  her  cheeks 
grew  yet  deeper,  the  light  in  her  soft  eyes 
yet  more  bright. 

"  Please  God,"  she  said,  simply. 


THE    WOOING    OF    PATRICIA 

By   FLORENCE  MORSE   KINGSLEY 


I  HEN  Up.  Robert  Gra- 
ham, indi^utabljr  the  first 
lady  in  the  rural,  but 
select,  community  of  Fo- 
ci asset,  caused  her  child 
to  be  christened  Patricia, 
after  a  paternal  ancestress, 
she  felt  that  the  name  had  been  sacredly 
set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  and  distin- 
guishment  of  the  oldest  Miss  Graham.  It 
chanced,  however,  by  one  of  those  fortu- 
itous circumstances,  never  quite  controlla- 
ble by  even  the  most  intelligent  and  con- 
servative of  women — as  Mrs.  Robert 
GrahanL  unquestionably  was — that  Wil- 
liam Graham,  brother  to  Robert,  had 
married  into  a  sadly  common  and  vulgar 
family,  bearing,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, such  usual  and  democratic  appel- 
lations as  Annie,  Jennie,  Lizzie,  and,  yes, 
actually,  Maria  I 

"  The  naming  of  a  helpless  infant  is  a 
most  solemn  responsibility,"  Mrs.  Robert 
Graham  had  observed,  with  august  propri- 
ety of  manner,  when  informed  of  the  birth 
of  a  niece.  "  I  trust  poor,  dear  Maria 
will  consult  me  before  selecting  a  name 
for  the  child.  I  think  I  shall  advise  Sarah, 
as  entirely  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  family  and  the  probable  future  of  the 
girl.  Sarah  Graham,  a  good,  plain,  serv- 
iceable name.  Yes,  I  shall  quite  insist  upon 
Sarah." 

Judge,  then,  of  the  lady's  pained  displeas- 
ure when  told  that  her  sister-in-law,  with- 
out a  pretense  of  consulting  anyone,  .had 
named  her  child  Patricia,  and  this  before 
the  young  person  in  question  had  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  twenty-four  hours  of  age. 
"Infamous!"  had  been  Mrs.  Robert 
Graham's  trenchant  comment  upon  this 
hasty  and  ill-advised  action.  "  This  unfor- 
tunate blunder  of  Maria's  intrudes  in  the 


most  unpardonable  manner  upon  the  indi- 
viduality of  our  Patricia.  I  can  never 
countenance  William's  child  under  that 
name." 

All  subsequent  efforts  to  shake  the  de- 
termination of  the  recalcitrant  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam proved  fruitless. 

"  My  child  has  just  as  good  a  right  to 
her  great-grandmother's  name  as  yours 
has,"  sturdily  declared  Maria  Graham. 
And  to  this  simple  statement  of  an  indubita- 
ble (act  she  adhered,  with  what  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Graham  characterized  as  "  conspicu- 
ously bad  taste."  All  of  which  would 
have  proved  of  little  interest  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mischievous,  not  to  say  malicious,  manner 
in  which  the  fates  proceeded  to  tangle  the 
life  threads  of  the  two  Patricia  Gi^ams. 

In  the  beginning,  one  would  have  said 
that  Mrs.  Robert  Graham's  fears  had  been 
quite  unfounded.  Patricia  number  two 
had  been  promptly  dubbed  "Patrick"  by 
her  democratic  father,  and  to  everybody 
else  she  was  presently  "  Patty-pans."  This, 
perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  she  early  dis- 
played an  astonishing  talent  for  the  culi- 
nary arts;  or  more  possibly,  because  she 
was  so  round,  soft,  rosy,  dimpled,  and  alto- 
gether lovable  a  young  person  as  to  demand 
a  name  all  her  own. 

Patty-pans  was  not  at  all  beautiful  or 
distinguished  looking,  like  her  cousin  Pa- 
tricia, who  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
a  tall,  cool,  pi nk-and- white  tulip,  slim, 
fashionable,  and  haughtily  unbending.  In 
due  course  Miss  Patricia,  having  been 
carefully  tutored  and  governessed  at  home, 
was  sent  abroad  to  be  "  finished  "  in  a  se- 
lect boarding  school,  whence  she  presently 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  her  adoring  fam- 
ily, if  possible  more  pink  and  white  as  to 
her   complexion,    taller,   cooler,   haughtier, 
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and  without  doubt  more  fashionable  than 
before.  Mrs.  Robert  Graham  was  observed 
to  exude  a  radiant  maternal  satisfaction 
whenever  she  drove  or  walked  abroad  ac- 
companied by  this  exquisite  paragon  of  all 
the  graces  and  virtues.  Nevertheless,  the 
lady  shortly  became  the  prey  of  a  new  and 
sharp-toothed  anxiety:  dear  Patricia  must 
be  "  suitably  "  married,  and  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  one  in  Podasset  who  could  pre- 
sume to  tie  the  silken  lacing  of  the  beauty's 
expensive  little  shoe.  It  was  evident  that 
the  fortunate  man  must  be  imported  from 
somewhere;  but  how,  and  from  what  dis- 
tant bourne?  Upon  this  urgent  problem 
the  diplomatic  Mrs.  Graham  expended 
hours  of  anxious  deliberation. 

In  the  meanwhile  Patty-pans  had  been 
cheerfully  pursuing  the  rounds  of  a  very 
prosaic  but  entirely  comfortable  existence 
wholly  within  the  confines  of  her  native 
village,  idolized  by  the  small  girls,  for 
whom  she  constructed  endless  dolls  out  of 
all  known  materials,  and  as  deservedly 
popular  among  the  small  bojrs,  as  a  surgeon 
par  excellence  for  disabled  toes,  fingers, 
kites,  balls,  fishing  rods,  and  what  not, 
every  variety  of  damage  being  promptly 
repaired  while  the  sufferer  waited.  As  for 
the  babies,  they  swarmed  about  the  girl 
like  bees  about  their  queen. 

Quite  naturally,  then,  Patty-pans  had 
gravitated  to  the  primary  schoolroom, 
where,  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  she 
cultivated  the  infant  mind  with  unvarying 
success.  No  one  was  ever  heard  to  regret 
the  fact  that  Patty-pans  had  not  been  "  fin- 
ished," and  even  Mrs.  Robert  Graham 
condescended  to  avail  herself  of  the  girl's 
sweet  helpfulness  upon  numerous  and  sun- 
dry occasions,  when,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens in  rural  districts,  however  select,  the 
cook  deserted  at  some  crucial  moment,  or 
the  waitress  found  it  necessary  to  attend 
the  sudden  funerals  of  a  large  and  deli- 
cate family  connection.  Nobody  could 
have  told,  in  short,  just  how  it  came  about, 
but  Patty-pans  presently  came  to  occupy  a 
sort  of  Cinderellalike  position  in  the  home 
of  her  aunt,  despite  the  sharp  fault-finding 
of  her  mother  and  the  good-natured  pro- 
tests of  her  father. 

Even  the  fashionable  and  haughty  Pa- 
tricia found  her  cousin's  deft  fingers  of 
use  in  unnumbered  ways;  and  to  do  the 
girl  justice  she  was  really  fond  of  Patty- 


pans in  her  own  peculiarly  cool,  self-cen- 
teredy  pink-and-white  way.* 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  there 
was  one  member  of  Mrs.  Robert  Graham's 
august  family  circle  who  had  been  seen 
openly  to  turn  up  his  freckled  nose  at  the 
charming  and  accomplished  Patricia,  the 
anomaly  in  question  being  Patricia's  four- 
teen-year-old brother,  Rob.  In  a  private 
interview  this  young  gentleman  informed 
his  sister  that  she  wasn't  '^  good  for 
shucks."  This,  when  Patricia  had  de- 
clined with  acrimony  to  accompany  the 
youth  on  a  blackberrying  expedition. 

"  Huh  1 "  sneered  Mr.  Robert  Graham, 
junior.  "  You're  'f raid  of  yer  pritty  little 
ban's,  an'  if  you  should  get  a  freckle  on 
that  beautiful  nose  o'  yours— oh,  my! " 
He  skillfully  evaded  a  swift  motion  of  the 
soft,  white  hand  alluded  to.  *'  I'll  ask 
Patty-pans,"  he  threatened,  vociferously. 
"  She's  worth  two  of  such  mean  sissies  as 
you." 

"You'd  better  be  careful,  or  I'll  tell 
mother,"  advised  Miss  Patricia;  "then 
you'll  get  no  desserts  for  a  week." 

"-Ro^er/!"  intoned  Mrs.  Graham,  ma- 
jestically intervening  between  the  combat- 
ants, "  I  am  surprised  and  grieved  to  hear 
you  address  your  dear  sister  in  so  ungen- 
tlemanly  a  manner.  I  fear,  m^  son,  that 
you  have  sadly  forgotten  yourself.  No 
desserts  for  a  month,  Robert,  and  bed  at 
eight  o'clock ! " 

Master  Graham  protruded  the  tip  of  an 
impertinent  pink  tongue  at  his  sister.  "I'll 
get  even  with  you.  Miss  Primpy-prim;  see 
if  I  don't!" 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  narrative  to  record  an  appar- 
ently irrelevant  fact  relating  to  the  United 
States  cruiser  Manhattan.  The  Manhat- 
tan had  come  to  anchor  off  Tompkinsville, 
Staten  Island,  after  a  two  years'  cruise,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Benson,  whose  name  had 
been  on  the  retired  list  for  some  fifteen 
years,  was  present  at  the  dock,  in  full  pan- 
oply of  undress  uniform,  to  greet  his 
nephew,  Richard  Aldis,  third  ofRcer  on  the 
'Manhattan^  and  "  one  of  the  finest  young- 
sters in  the  navy.  Yes,  sir,  by  gad,  sir! 
you'll  not  find  me  a  finer  in  any  navy  in 
the  world ! "  if  one  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  the  oft-repeated  opinion  of  the  old 
gentleman  himself.  And  who,  indeed, 
should  have  been  able  to  answer  more  con* 
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vincingly  for  his  young  and  only  surviv- 
ing relative  than  the  admiral,  who  had  im- 
partially lavished  the  Spartan  discipline  of 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  pent-up  love  of  a 
big,  lonely  heart  on  the  boy  since  he  was 
a  lad  of  six? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  young  Aldis  respect- 
ed, admired,  and  loved  his  uncle  in  about 
equal  parts,  and  up  to  this  time  had  yield- 
ed him  an  unquestioning  obedience.  It 
was,  therefore,  something  of  a  shock  to 
the  admiral  when,  on  the  morning  after 
the  young  officer's  arrival,  he  issued  a  posi- 
tive command,  to  which  the  other  hastily 
and  strongly  objected. 

"What's  that,  sir?"  exploded  the  old 
gentleman.  "  You  say  you  won't — eh  ? 
Come,  come,  sir;  you'd  better  think  twice 
before  you  say  *  No '  to  me,  sir! " 

"  Well,  but,  uncle,  isn't  it  a  little  unrea- 
sonable of  you,  sir,  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  I " 

"  I  can  see  you  don't  take  to  the  idea, 
Dick,"  interrupted  the  admiral,  in  a  milder 
tone  of  argument ;  "  but  it's  arrant  non- 
sense to  object,  you  know.  Suppose  you 
come  in  from  a  cruise,  and  I  say  to  you: 
Richard,  my  boy,  I've  looked  out  a  capi- 
tal saddle  horse  for  you;  go  buy  her;  you 
can't  do  better;  would  you  fly  into  a  silly 
temper,  and "  ■ 

Aldis  broke  into  a  short  laugh. 

"  It  evidently  hasn't  occurred  to  you,  sir, 
but  there's  really  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween a  man's  horse  and  his  wife.  I  might 
allow  you  to  choose  a  saddle  horse  for  me ; 
but  a  wife,  never  1  Besides,  I've  no  wish  to 
marry." 

Admiral  Benson  chuckled  audibly  behind 
his  hand. 

"  I  like  your  way  of  putting  things, 
Dick,"  he  returned,  coolly ;  "  it's  concise 
and  to  the  point.  But  have  the  goodness 
to  attend  me,  sir,  till  I've  made  the  mat- 
ter clear  to  you.  I'm  a  capital  judge  of 
horseflesh,  Dick."  It  was  Aldis's  turn  to 
smile  now.  "  But  I'm  a  judge  of  women 
as  well,  and  I  assure  you  that  I've  never 
seen  a  girl  to  compare  with  Patricia  Gra- 
ham. I  spent  the  summer  in  Podasset  last 
year,  and  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
I'll  not  go  into  descriptions,  because  the 
best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  just  to  see  for 
yourself;  when  you've  done  that,  I'll  have 
done  my  part.  Now  as  to  marrying,  Dick. 
I've  thought  that  all  over  carefully,  as  it's 


evident  you  haven't.  You  ought  to  marry, 
Dick.  You  must,  in  fact.  You  and  I  are 
the  last  leaves  on  the  family  tree,  and 
when  I'm  gone,  you'll  be  alone  in  the 
world.  I've  passed  the  deuce  of  a  lonely 
winter  nursing  my  gouty  leg,  and  I've  had 
some  odd  fancies  of  a  wakeful  night.  I 
could  see  you,  Dick,  coming  in  off  your 
ship  at  that  beastly  hole  Tompkinsville, 
with  no  one  to  welcome  you — ^nobody  to 
care  whether  you  came  in  or  not.  By 
George,  sir,  it's  not  a  pleasant  thought; 
I " 

The  old  man  paused  to  poke  the  fire  vio- 
lently. 

"  I — I  shouldn't  care  to  face  your  moth- 
er, and  tell  her  I'd  left  you  alone.  And 
so  " — his  tone  once  more  brisk  and  busi- 
nesslike— "  you'll  just  run  up  to  Podasset 
and  marry  the  sweetest  and  best  little  girl 
the  sun  ever  shone  on.  Gray  eyes,  Dick, 
hair  like  sunshine,  and  a  mouth — ^ah !  Yes, 
sir,  by  gad,  sir,  I'll  not  take  *  No '  for  an 
answer.  Why,  Dick,  what  do  you  know 
about  women?  And  you've  no  time  to  go 
philandering.  A  sailor's  courtship  is  bound 
to  be  a  short,  sharp  engagement,  so  it's 
mighty  important  to  get  your  guns  trained 
on  the  right  girl  to  begin  with." 

"  But,  uncle " 

"  No   '  ifs  '   or   *  buts '  with   me, 


sir!" 


roared  the  old  gentleman,  with  his  most 
appalling  quarter-deck  frown.  "  You  leave 
to-night.  Come  back  a  week  from  to-day, 
sir,  and  report." 

The  young  fellow's  blue  eyes  twinkled 
pleasantly. 

**  Suppose  the  lovely  creature  won't  have 
me,  sir ;  what  then  ?  " 

"  Won't  have  you?  "  growled  the  other. 
"Bah!" 

The  far-spreading  waves  caused  by  this 
singular  conversation  in  due  course  reached 
the  little  mountain  village  of  Podasset, 
where  they  produced  a  profound  sensation. 
Even  Patty-pans,  cheerfully  mending  a 
large  hole  in  a  small  stocking  by  way  of 
Saturday  recreation,  came  in  for  a  lazy 
ripple  or  two. 

Patricia  Graham's  blond  head  was 
thrust  hastily  in  at  the  window  of  the  small 
brown  cottage  where  the  humbler  Gra- 
hams lived. 

"  Oh,  Patty-pans,"  Miss  Patricia  said, 
fervently,  "  I'm  so  glad  you're  at  home !  " 

"Why?"  asked  Patty-pans,  pleasantly, 
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glancing  with  an  unconscious  sigh  at  her 
cousin's  dainty  toilet. 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me.  Put  down  that  stupid  stocking 
and  pay  attention,  for  really  Tm  in  a  des- 
perate hurry.  We're  to  have  company  to 
dinner,  and  Fve  set  my  heart  on  bearing 
my  new  white  dress.  It's  the  sweetest 
thing — all  lace  frills  and  insertings.  Mat- 
tie  Bowen  promised  solemnly  to  finish  it 
for  to-night;  but  she  refused  to  set  another 
stitch  after  that  fussy  old  aunt  of  hers 
sent  word  that  she  was  down  with  rheuma- 
tism. Do  you  know  Mattie  Bowen  hasn't 
a  spark  of  gratitude!  It  was  only  last 
week  that  I  gave  her  two  of  my  last  sea- 
son's shirtwaists,  and  I  begged  her,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  to  stay  and  finish  my 
dress.  When  mother  saw  how  disappoint- 
ed I  was,  she  said:  *Why  not  ask  Patty- 
pans to  come  over  and  spend  the  day  ? ' 
You  do  sew  so  beautifully,  dear,  and  I 
know  you  like  to  do  it.  I  simply  cannot 
touch  a  needle ;  it  makes  me  nervous.  Will 
you  come,  Patty-pans?  I  really  can't  get 
along  without  you !  " 

"  I  ought  to  finish  these  stockings  for 
mother,  but " 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  refuse,  dear  ; 
you're  such  a  good-natured  little  thing,"  in- 
terpolated Miss  Graham  positively.  "  And 
now  I  must  tell  you  about  Lieutenant 
Aldis,  so  that  you'll  understand  just  how 
I  feel  about  having  that  dress  to  wear  to- 
night. He's  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and 
quite  an  eligible  parti,  mother  says."  Miss 
Patricia  drew  herself  up  in  exc^ellent  imi- 
tation of  her  mother's  top-lofty  manner. 
"  That  is  to  say,  he  is  rich,  well-connected, 
and  good-looking — an  entire  contrast  to 
the  apologies  for  men  one  sees  in  Podasset. 
He's  stopping  with  the  Calders.  We  dined 
there  on  Wednesday,  and,  really,  if  you' 
could  have  seen  the  way  he  looked  at  me! 
I  wore  my  pale  blue  chiflFon,  with  my  hair 
done  high,  and  the  pearls  father  gave  me 
for  Christmas." 

"  You  must  have  looked  lovely !  "  cried 
honest  Patty-pans. 

"  Mother  thinks  I  look  better  in  white," 
observed  Miss  Patricia  seriously.  **  And 
that's  why  I  must  have  that  dress.  By  the 
way,  Patty-pans,  there  is  one  other  thing: 
it  won't  take  you  all  day  to  finish  the 
dress,  and  would  you  mind  arranging  the 
table  and  making  it  look  the  way  you  did 


for  my  birthday?  Hannah  is  so  stupid,  and 
I  never  could  bear  fussing  with  flowers. 
I  want  everything  to  be  just  perfect,  as 
you  know  how  to  make  it,  you  dear  useful 
thing!  And  that  reminds  me,  I've  a  com- 
pliment for  you." 

"  A  compliment  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  from  father,  too,  of  all  per- 
sons. He  said  you  were  as  wholesome  and 
as  useful  as  good  bread.  And  mother  said 
she  thought  father  was  quite  right.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  a  beautiful  compliment, 
and  I  thank  Uncle  Robert  for  it."  Patty- 
pans spoke  bravely,  a  fine  color  flooding 
her  soft  cheeks. 

Patricia  sprang  to  her  feet  and  straight- 
ened her  slim  figure. 

"  Then  you'll  come  right  over  and  stay 
till  everything's  done,  won't  you  ?  I'd  love 
to  ask  you  to  dinner,  dear,  but  it  would 
be  one  too  many  at  table.  I'm  going  to 
send  Rob  to  grandmother's  this  afternoon, 
and  he's  not  to  come  home  till  to-morrow. 
I  actually  don't  dare  have  that  boy  around, 
for  fear  he'll  say  some  horrid,  embarrassing 
thing." 

Late  that  same  afternoon  Aldis  was  re- 
turning from  a  ten-mile  tramp  across  the 
hills,  in  course  of  which  he  had  thrice 
paused  to  read  a  characteristic  epistle  from 
his  only  surviving  relative: 

**  You  will  have  seen  her  by  this  time, 
Dick,  and  I'm  sure  you're  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  your  old  uncle  is  nobody's 
fool.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  young  fel- 
low, if  I  were  forty  years  younger  you'd 
have  no  sort  of  a  fighting  chance.  I'd  bear 
down  on  you  like  an  armored  cruiser,  and 
carry  the  prize  off  under  your  very  nose. 
I've  bought  you  a  house,  Dick,  overlook- 
ing the  harbor,  and  I've  ordered  her  rooms 
furnished  as  they  ought  to  be  for  her.  I'll 
take  care  of  her  while  you're  at  sea,  my 
boy,  and  when  I  drop  anchor  for  the  last 
time  I  shan't  be  worrying  about  you." 

"  She  is  mighty  sweet,"  acknowledged 
Aldis,  recalling  Miss  Graham's  vivid  pink- 
and-white  beauty  with  an  extra  throb  or 
two  of  his  honest  heart,  "  and  uncle's  set 
on  it;  that's  clear.  He's  the  dearest  old 
duffer  in  the  world;  I  ought  to  jump  at 
the  chance  of  pleasing  him. — ^Yes,  I'll  do 
it — if  she'll  have  me.  I'll  ask  her  as  soon 
as  I  decently  can,  and —    Hello !  " 

The  scene  upon  which  Aldis  had  sud- 
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"Get    out    of 
yelped  the  boy. 


denly  stumbled  was  a  sufficiently  astonish- 
ing one.  Depending  from  the  top  of  a 
slender  young  birch,  which  bent  earthward 
under  his  weight,  hung  the  ungainly  figure 
of  a  half-grown  boy.  Beneath  the  tree,  in 
an  attitude  of  abject  supplication,  stood  a 
girl. 

"  Please  don't  drop,  Rob,  dear  Rob ! " 
she  was  saying.  "  You  aren't  near  enough 
to  the  ground,  and  there  are  lots  of  stones 
down  here ! " 

the  way,  Patty-pans  1  " 
"  I've  done  it  heaps  of 
times,  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  bossed  by  a 
girll" 

"  Hold  hard,  young  fellow  1 "  called 
Aldis,  warningly.  But  the  boy  had  dropped 
with  a  dull  thud  and  a  wrathful  cry. 

"  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  it  if  you  hadn't 
a-kep'  tellin'  me  not  to,  Patty-pans,"  grum- 
bled the  prostrate  youth,  "  an'  now  I'll  bet 
I've  broke  my  leg,  or  somethin'." 

The  girl  bent  over  him  with  a  little 
moan  of  fear  and  pity. 

"Oh,  you  poor,  dear  boy!  If  you're 
badly  hurt  I'll  never  forgive  myself." 

She  raised  frightened  eyes  to  Aldis,  who 
was  examining  the  adventurer  with  skillful 
fingers. 

"  Is  he — ^much  hurt,  do  you  think?  "  she 
asked  in  a  shaken  voice.  "  I  was  hunt- 
ing for  ferns  and  pretty  green  leaves, 
and  I  asked  him  to  get  up  in  that  tree 
for  me." 

"  No,"  said  Aldis,  returning  the  young 
lady's  appealing  look  with  one  of  reassur- 
ance. "  It's  only  a  bit  of  a  twist;  there  are 
no  bones  broken." 

"Don't  you  believe  him,  Patty-pans;  I 
am  much  hurt,  too,"  whined  the  sufferer. 
"  'Twasn't  your  fault ;  but  won't  I  make 
old  Patricia  pay  for  this  I  I  c'n  see  through 
her  all  right,  a-wantin'  to  sen'  me  to  gran'- 
ma's  so't  I  couldn't  watch  her  little  game. 
I'll  bet  I'd  see  myself  further  'fore  I'd 
work  all  day  till  I  was  fit  to  drop,  the  way 
you  have,  a-helpin'  another  girl  to  ketch  a 
beau.  'N  she  wouldn't  give  me  no  cake 
neither ! " 

"  Rob  1 "  whispered  Patty-pans  in  open 
dismay.     "Oh,  Rob— dear  I" 

The  girl's  pale  face  had  flushed  to  a 
lovely  pink,  and  her  gray  eyes  shone  like 
— ^well,  like  sweet  gray  eyes,  properly 
shaded  with  long,  curling  lashes  and  cun- 
ningly contrasted  with  rose-tinted  cheeks. 


There  are  persons  who  presume  to  ques- 
tion the  phenomenon  known  as  "  love  at 
first  sight."  Such  individuals  are  not  capa- 
ble of  "  falling  in  love  "  in  any  sort  of  a 
way.  They  may  "  select  a  partner  for 
life,"  a  cold,  conservative  process  not  at 
all  comparable  with  that  delicious,  deliri- 
ous, wholly  irresistible  experience  which 
comes  but  once  in  any  life.  Because  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grundy  did  not  fall  in  love  at 
first  sight,  is  it  then  proven  that  no  other 
beings  can?  Besides,  is  there  not  a  pretty 
theory  to  the  effect  that  souls  are  mated 
through  endless  cycles  of  existence?  They 
meet  after  a  parting,  brief  or  age-long,  and 
each  knows  his  own  with  the  least  possible 
fuss  and  circumlocution?  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted  as  having  a  possible 
bearing  upon  a  telegram  which  young  Aldis 
dispatched  to  his  uncle  some  three  days 
later. 

Admiral  Benson  perused  the  message, 
then  fell  straightway  into  so  violent  and 
inarticulate  a  state  of  indignation  that 
his  experienced  servant  withdrew  into  the 
passage,  where  he  remained  until  sum- 
moned by  a  prolonged  ringing  of  his  mas- 
ter's bell. 

"  Pack  my  grip.  Parks  1 "  ordered  the 
admiral,  grimly.  "  We  start  for  Podasset 
in  the  morning." 

Parks  obeyed  with  his  wonted  imper- 
turbability, merely  pausing  in  the  privacy 
of  the  clothes  press  to  reconstruct  the  tele- 
gram, which  had  been  fiercely  crumpled 
and  rent  in  twain.  The  eleven  words  of 
the  message  did  not,  to  Parks's  mind,  ac- 
count for  its  singular  effect  upon  his  mas- 
ter. It  read :  "  I  cannot  possibly  do  as  you 
wish;  will  explain  by  letter. — ^R.  A." 

While  Admiral  Benson,  closely  attended 
by  the  faithful  Parks,  was  speeding  toward 
Podasset  like  an  avenging  armament,  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Aldis  wa^  sitting  beneath 
the  cool  shadow  of  an  apple  tree,  situated 
in  the  rear  of  the  brown  cottage,  and  se- 
curely shielded  from  observant  eyes  by  a 
long  row  of  resplendent  hollyhocks.  Near 
him  sat  Patty-pans,  apparently  quite  intent 
upon  attaching  lace  to  a  cambric  ruffle  of 
unknown  length. 

Aldis  regarded  the  ruffle  with  definite 
disapproval. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  you  would  put 
down  that  sewing  and  talk  to  me." 

"  But  I  can't  talk  to  you  and  sew  at  the 
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same  time,"  objected  the  young  lady,  put- 
ting her  pretty  head  on  one  side  to  survey 
her  work.  "  Besides,"  she  added  hurried- 
ly, "  I  must  finish  this  for  Patricia;  I  prom- 
ised." 

Aldis  was  silent  for  a  long  minute,  and 
the  girl,  stealing  a  glance  at  his  stern,  young 
face,  found  her  gray  eyes  caught  and  held 
by  two  masterful  blue  ones,  which  were 
bent  upon  her  with  a  light  that  shines  but 
once  in  the  eyes  of  any  man. 

The  girl's  face  paled  and  quivered;  she 
reached  blindly  after  her  spool,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  long  grass. 

A  strong,  brown  hand  closed  firmly  over 
the  groping  little  fingers. 
_ "  Patty-pans!  "  said  Aldis. 

It  is  assuredly  nobody's  business  as  to 
just  what  were  the  words,  broken  and  few, 
that  passed  between  the  two  under  the  ap- 
ple tree.  But  Admiral  Benson,  emerging 
from  behind  the  hollyhocks,  hot  and  dusty, 
followed  by  the  meek  and  perspiring  Parli^, 
laden  like  a  beast  of  burden  with  bags  and 
umbrellas,  beheld  the  brown  head  of  his 
nephew  in  closest  proximity  to  another 
brown  head,  which  reposed  upon  his  shoul- 
der. 

"Well,  upon  my  soul,  sir!  "  ejaculated 
the  old  gentleman,  after  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive stare.  "  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  inform  mc  why  you  sent  that  telegram  ?  " 
His  tone  indicated  a  hasty  engagement  be- 
tween joyful  surprise  and  wrathful  indig- 
nation, and  he  mopped  his  heated  brow 
fiercely. 

"  Because,  sir,  I  fell  in  love  with  Pat- 


ty-pans," replied  Aldis,  without  waste  of 
words. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  ordered  you  to 
do,  sir,  and  here  I've  had  this  infernal  jour- 
ney for  nothing! — But,  hold  hard;  I'll  take 
my  pay  now." 

With  this,  the  gallant  admiral  hobbled 
briskly  up  to  the  girl,  who  stood  laughing 
and  blushing  divinely  in  the  shelter  of  her 
lover's  great  shoulder,  and  kissed  her  full 
upon  the  lips.  "  Gray  eyes,  Dick,  hair  like 
sunshine,  and  such  a  mouth — ak\  What 
did  I  tell  you,  Dick?  Thank  God,  you've 
won  her! " 

During  an  interview  which  took  place 
some  hours  later  between  the  two  men.  Ad- 
miral Benson  pished  and  pshawed  an  un- 
warrantable number  of  times,  "Another 
Patricia  Graham — eh!  What  do  1  care? 
I  never  saw  her.  There's  only  one  Patricia 
Graham  for  you  and  me. — Mind  you, 
don't  let  me  hear  you  call  her  Patty-pans 
again ;  it's  a  ridiculous  name  for  such  a  lit- 
tle beauty.  I  told  her  I  wouldn't  have  it 
when  I  was  here  last  summer.  By  gad, 
sir,  that  girl's  an  angel !  When  I  think  of 
the  way  she  took  care  of  me  when  my  foot 
hurt  me  so  confoundedly  I  couldn't  bear 
Parks  in  the  room!  Why,  to  be  sure,  I 
stopped  here — right  in  her  mother's  house. 
Of  course  1  did.  Wrote  you  all  about  it, 
sir.  Mailed  the  letter  to  Honolulu.  You 
never  got  it — eh?  Well,  well,  I  don't 
wonder  you  were  a  bit  ofHsh.  But  I  say, 
Dick,  when  it  comes  to  choosing  a  wife 
there's  no  head  like  an  old  head — eh, 
Dick?" 


THE    DUST   AND   ASHES    OF    DEFEAT 

BEING  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  WARTIME  JOURNAL  OF  A 
GEORG[A  G[RL 

By  ELIZA  FRANCES  ANDREWS 


'T'llE  follotvinz  article  is  a  third  and  concluding  extract  from  the  remariable  manu- 
script diary  which  has  recently  come  into  the  fiostttsion  of  Appleton's  Maiatine, 
and  will  shortly  be  issued  in  book  form.  Miss  Andrews  has  been  persuaded  to  allow  it 
to  be  published  after  she  has  extracted  a  certain  amount  of  purely  personal  matter.  In 
her  charming  manner  she  writes  in  her  introduction  that  it  is  startling  for  the  gray- 
haired  woman  of  to-day  to  read  the  writing  of  the  hot-headed  young  woman  who  was 
once  herself.  She  apologizes  as  "  Philip  sober  "  for  the  frankness  of  the  purely  personal 
diary  which,  as  "Philip  drunk,"  she  wrote  from  day  to  day  in  Georgia  during  1864  and 
l86s.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Southerner  who  was  a  strong  Union  man.  Her  own 
sympathies,  however,  were,  and  are,  entirely  with  the  South,  and  she  has  recorded  in 
her  diary  the  events,  large  and  small,  with  which  the  troublous  times  were  colored, 
doing  this  with  a  sprightliness  of  narrative  and  a  quality  of  literary  grace  as  sincere 
as  it  is  remarkable.  Nowhere  have  these  richly  varied  human  emotions  found  a  more 
sensitive  narrator  than  in  the  Georgia  girl  of  this  diary.- — EDITOR. 


[Washinoton,  Georgia.] 

I  AY  6,  186s,  Saturday. 
The  mournful  silence  of 
yesterday  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  noise  and  confu- 
sion passing  anything  we 
have  yet  experienced.  Re- 
enforcements  have  joined 
Wilcox,  and  large  numbers  of  Stoneman's 
and  Wilson's  cavalry  are  passing  through 
on  their  way  to  Augusta.  Confederate  sol- 
diers, too,  are  beginning  to  come  by  this 
route  ^ain,  so  Washington  is  now  a  thor- 
oughfare for  both  armies.  Our  troops  do 
not  come  in  such  numbers  as  formerly,  still 
there  have  been  a  great  many  of  them  on 
the  streets  to-day.  About  noon,  two  bri- 
gades of  our  cavalry  passed  the  gate  going 
west,  and  at  the  same  time  a  body  of  Yan- 
kees went  by  going  east.  There  were  several 
companies  of  negroes  among  them,  and  their 
hateful  old  striped  rag  was  floating  in  tri- 
umph over  their  heads.*    I  was  so  enraged 


when  I  saw  it  that  I  said  I  wished  the  wind 
would  tear  it  to  flinders.  Father  gave  me 
a  scolding  for  spewing  so  disrespectfully  of 
the  flag  and  said  if  I  didn't  stop  he  would 
send  me  to  my  room.  Then  Cousin  Liza 
turned  her  back  on  it,  Cora  shook  her  fist, 
on  the  sly,  and  we  had  a  family  row.  It  is 
dreadful  for  a  household  to  be  so  divided  in 
politics  as  we  are! 

Father  sticks  to  the  Union  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  mother  sticks  to  him.  Fred 
and  Gamett  are,  of  course,  good  Con- 
federates, but  too  considerate  of  father  to 
say  much,  while  all  the  rest  of  us  are  red- 
hot  Rebels.  To  do  father  justice,  our 
house  is   so   far  from   the  street  that  he 
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couldn't  sec  the  plunder  with  which  the 
wretches,  both  black  and  white,  were 
loaded,  but  Cousin  Mary  Cooper,  who  lives 
right  on  the  street,  opposite  our  gate,  told 
us  that  she  saw  one  white  man  with  a  silver 
cake  basket  tied  to  the  pommel  of  his  sad- 
dle, and  nearly  all  of  them  had  stolen  arti- 
cles dangling  from  the  front  of  their  sad- 
dles, or  slung  in  bags  behind.  And  yet 
they  blame  us  for  not  respecting  their  flag 
when  we  see  it  again  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years  floating  over  scenes  like  thisl 

A  number  of  them  are  camped  back  of 
Aunt  Cornelia's  meadow,  and  have  actually 
thrown  the  dear  old  lady,  who  was  never 
known  to  speak  a  cross  word  to  anybody, 
into  a  rage,  by  their  insolence.  Captain 
Hudson  had  almost  to  kick  one  of  them  out 
of  the  house  before  he  could  get  him  to 
move,  and  the  rascal  cried,  as  he  went 
down  the  steps:  "  I  thought  you  Rebs  were 
all  subjugated  now,  and  I  could  go  where 
I  pleased."  Another  taunted  her  by  say- 
ing: "  You  have  got  plenty  of  slaves  to  wait 
on  you  now,  but  you  won't  have  them 
long."  They  tried  to  buy  provisions  of  her, 
but  she  told  them  that  everything  she  had 
to  spare  was  for  our  own  soldiers,  and 
would  not  let  them  have  a  mouthful.  Mr. 
Hull  had  to  ask  for  a  guard  from  the  com- 
manding officer  to  protect  the  family. 

They  have  their  patrols  all  over  town,  and 
I  can  hear  their  insolent  songs  and  laughter 
whenever  I  stop  talking  long  enough  to 
listen.  Our*house  is  so  far  back  from  the 
street  that  we  suffer  comparatively  little. 
Two  men  in  blue  came  up  and  asked  for 
supper  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  piazza 
after  tea,  but  nobody  took  any  notice  of 
them.  Mother  had  been  so  busy  all  day 
getting  up  extra  meals  for  our  own  men, 
and  was  so  utterly  fagged  out  that  she  did 
not  even  look  up  to  see  who  they  were. 
We  didn't  tell  her  for  fear  father  might 
hear  and  want  us  to  give  them  something, 
and  they  went  away.  There  are  so  many 
Confederates  in  the  house  that  they  didn't 
dare  to  be  insolent.  General  Yorke  is  with 
us  now,  and  a  body  of  his  men  are  camped 
in  the  grove.  He  is  a  rough  old  fellow,  but 
has  a  brave  record,  and  wears  an  empty 
sleeve.  They  say  he  was  the  richest  man  in 
Louisiana  "  before  the  deluge " — owned 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  and  nine  hun- 
dred negroes,  besides  plantations  in  Texas 
— and  now  he  hasn't  money  enough  to  pay 


his  way  home.  He  is  very  fond  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  I  keep  both  him  and  Captain 
Hudson  supplied  with  them.  The  captain 
taught  me  how  to  roll  them,  and  I  have 
become  so  skillful  that  I  can  make  them,  as 
we  used  to  knit  sfocks,  without  looking  at 
what  I  am  doing. 

General  Elzey  called  after  tea,  and  I 
failed  to  recognize  him  at  first,  because  he 
had  on  a  white  jacket,  and  there  is  such  a 
strange  mixture  of  Yanks  and  Rebs  in  town 
that  I  am  suspicious  of  every  man  who 
doesn't  wear  a  gray  coav^he  moon  was 
shining  in  my  eyes  and  blinded  me  as  I 
met  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  steps, 
and  I  kept  a  sour  face  intended  for  a  pos- 
sible Yankee  intruder,  till  he  caught  my 
hand  and  spoke;  then  we  both  laughed. 
Our  laughter,  however,  was  short-lived ;  we 
^)ent  a  miserable  evening  in  the  beautiful 
moonlight  that  we  knew  was  shining  on  the 
ruin  of  our  country./  Captain  Erwin  made 
heroic  efforts  to  keep  up  his  spirits  and 
cheer  the  rest  of  us,  but  even  he  failed. 
General  Yorke,  too,  did  his  best  to  laugh 
at  our  miserable  little  jokes,  and  told  some 
good  stories  of  his  own,  but  they  fell  flat, 
like  the  captain's*  Judge  Crump  tried  to 
talk  of  literature  and  art,  but  conversation 
flagged  and  always  returned  to  the  same 
miserable  theme.  General  Elzey  said  he 
wished  that  he  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
He  sa3rs  that  this  is  the  most  miserable  day 
of  his  life,  and  he  looked  it^/H[t  is  very  hard 
on  the  West  Point  men,  for  they  don't 
know  an3rthing  but  soldiering,  and  the 
army  is  closed  to  them ;  they  have  no  career 
before  them. 

There  is  a  brigade  of  Kentucky  cavalry 
camped  out  in  Mr.  Wiley's  grove,  and 
some  fear  is  felt  of  a  collision  between  them 
and  the  Yankees.  Some  of  them  have  al- 
ready engaged  in  fist  fights  on  their  own 
account.  I  wish  they  would  get  into  a  gen- 
eral row,  for  I  believe  the  Kentuckians 
would  whip  them.  I  am  just  exasperated 
enough  to  be  reckless  as  to  consequences. 
Think  of  a  lot  of  negroes  being  brought 
here  to  play  the  master  over  us  I 

I  was  walking  on  the  street  this  after- 
noon with  Mr.  Dodd  and  a  Lieutenant 
Sale,  from  Arkansas,  when  we  met  three 
gorgeous  Yankee  oflScers,  flaunting  their 
smart  new  uniforms  in  the  faces  of  our 
poor,  shabby  Rebs,  but  I  would  not  even 
look  their  way  till   they  had  passed  and 
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couldn't  sec  me.  Oh,  how  I  do  love  the 
dear  old  Confederate  gray !  My  heart  sick- 
ens to  think  that  soon  I  shall  have  Seen  the 
last  of  it. 

May  7,  Sunday.  Fred  has  just  re- 
turned from  Greensborough,  where  he 
went  to  look  after  some  horses  and  wagons 
of  brother  Troup's,  but  both  had  been 
seized  by  soldiers.  He  says  the  Yankees 
are  plundering  right  and  left  around  Ath- 
ens. They  ran  a  train  of  cars  ofi  the 
track  on  the  Athens  branch,  and  robbed 
the  passengers.  They  have  not  given  any 
trouble  in  .Washington  to-day,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  that  came  to 
town  on  Saturday  have  passed  on,  and  the 
garrison,  or  provost  guard,  or  whatever  the 
odious  thing  is  called,  is  probably  afraid  to 
be  too  obstreperous  while  so  many  Confed- 
erate troops  are  about.  They  have  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  the  courthouse  now, 
but  have  not  yet  raised  their  precious  ban- 
ner on  the  spot  where  our  own  brave  boys 
placed  the  first  Rebel  flag,  that  my  own 
hands  helped  to  make.  I  wish  our  troops 
would  get  into  a  fracas  with  them  and 
thrash  them  out  of  town.  Since  they  have 
set  a  price  on  the  head  of  our  President, 
"  immortal  hate  and  study  of  revenge " 
have  taken  possession  of  my  heart« 

Father  won't  let  me  talk  against  the  de- 
testable old  flag,  in  his  presence,  but  he 
can't  keep  me  from  thinking.  But  his 
worst  enemy  can't  say  that  he  was  any  less 
a  Union  man  in  the  days  of  persecution  and 
danger  for  that  side  than  he  is  now.  And 
though  he  still  holds  to  his  love  for  the 
Union,  he  has  made  no  indecent  haste,  as 
some  others  have  done,  to  be  friends  with 
the  Yankees,  or  to  seek  any  personal  ad- 
vantage from  them.  He  has  said  and  done 
nothing  to  curry  favor  with  them,  or  draw 
their  attention  to  himself,  and  he  has  not 
even  hinted  at  the  idea  of  paying  them  any 
social  attentions.  Poor  father,  it  is  his  own 
house,  but  he  knows  too  well  what  a  do- 
mestic hurricane  would  arise,  and  though 
he  does  thunder  at  us  sometimes,  as  if  he 
were  going  to  break  the  head  of  the  last 
one  of  us,  he  is  a  dear,  good,  indulgent  old 
father,  after  all,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self sometimes  for  my  undutiful  conduct  to 
him.  But,  oh,  I  do  wish  he  were  on  our 
side!  He  is  too  good  a  man  to  be  in  the 
same  political  boat  with  the  wretches  that 
are  devastating  and  plundering  our  coun- 


try. He  was  right  in  the  beginning,  when 
he  said  that  secession  was  a  mistake,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  have  our  negroes  freed 
in  the  Union  than  out  of  it,  because  then 
it  would  be  done  without  passion  and  vio- 
lence, and  we  would  get  compensation  for 
them  * — but  now  the  thing  is  done,  and 
there  is  no  use  talking  about  the  right  or 
the  wrong  of  it.  I  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  of  that  sturdy  old  heathen  I  have  read 
about  somewhere,  who  said  to  the  priests 
who  were  trying  to  convert  him,  that  he 
would  rather  stick  to  his  own  gods  and  go 
to  hell  with  his  warrior  ancestors,  than  sit 
down  to  feast  in  heaven  with  their  little 
starveling  band  of  Christians.  I  would 
rather  be  wrong  with  Lee  and  his  glorious 
army  than  right  with  a  gang  of  shopkeepers 
and  fanatics  that  have  come  down  here  to 
plunder  and  oppress  us  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty. 

May  8,  Monday.  We  had  a  sad  leave- 
taking  at  noon.  Captain  Erwin,  finding  it 
impossible  to  get  transportation  to  Norfolk 
by  way  of  Savannah,  decided  last  night  that 
he  would  start  for  Virginia  this  morning 
with  Judge  Crump.  He  has  not  a  cent  of 
money  to  pay  his  way  with,  but,  like  thou- 
sands of  other  poor  Confederates,  depends 
on  his  war  horse  to  carry  him  through,  and 
on  Southern  hospitality  to  feed  and  lodge 
him.  The  pinch  of  want  is  making  itself 
felt  more  severely  every  day,  and  we 
haven't  the  thought  that  we  are  suffering 
for  our  country  that  buoyed  us  up  during 
the  war.  Men  with  thousands  of  Confed- 
erate money  in  their  pockets  cannot  buy  a 
pin.  Father  has  a  little  ^ecie  which  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  lay  aside  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  but  he  has  given  a  good 
deal  of  it  to  the  boys  at  different  times, 
when  they  were  hard  up,  and  the  little  that 
is  left  will  have  to  be  spent  with  the  great- 
est care,  to  feed  our  family.     I  could  not 

*  *<  Philip  sobec  **  it  in  emphatic  disagreement  with 
«  Philip  drunk**  on  this  point.  The  Secenionist^  with- 
out knowing  or  intending  it,  rendered  a  great  aerrice  to  the 
cauae  of  industrial  fraedom  by  forcing  the  issue  of  emancK 
patton  withoaC  compensation,  and  thus  asKrting  the  great 
(Hindplc  that  a  man  can  have  no  rights  in  a  wrong.  If 
we  had  been  paid  for  our  negroes,  a  precedent  would  have 
been  esublished  against  the  reappropriation  by  the  people, 
without  compensation,  of  the  public  utilities  which  have 
been  monopolized  by  the  plutocratic  trusts  and  corporations 
of  our  own  times.  In  the  light  of  this  example,  why 
should  not  the  same  medicine  that  was  found  good  for  the 
Southern  slaveholder  be  applied  to  the  modem  exploiter  of 
the  public  }  £>  F*  A. 
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even  pay  postage  on  a  letter  if  it  were  nec- 
essary to  write  one.  I  have  serious  notions 
of  trying  to  sell  cigarettes  to  the  Yankees 
in  order  to  get  a  little  pocket  money — only, 
I  could  not  bear  the  humiliation. 

Part  of  the  regiment  that  plundered  the 
train  on  the  Athens  Branch  has  been  sent 
to  Washington,  and  is  behaving  very  badly. 
Aunt  Cornelia's  guard,  too,  refused  to  stay 
with  her  any  longer  because  he  was  not  in- 
vited to  eat  at  the  table  with  the  family  1 
Others  of  the  company  then  went  there  and 
committed  all  sorts  of  depredations  on  the 
lot.  They  cursed  aunty  and  threatened  to 
burn  the  house  down,  and  one  of  them 
drew  a  pistol  on  Mr.  Hull  for  interfering, 
but  promptly  took  to  his  heels  when  Mr. 
Hull  returned  the  civility.  He  soon  came 
back  with  several  of  his  comrades  and  made 
such  threats  that  aunty  sent  to  their  com- 
manding officer  and  asked  for  a  guard,  but 
received  for  answer  that  "  they  would 
guard  her  to  hell."  Captain  Hudson  then 
went  to  the  provost  marshal  in  command  of 
the  town.  Captain  Lot  Abraham,  who  sent 
a  lieutenant  with  another  guard. 

Aunty  complained  to  the  lieutenant  that 
she  had  been  insulted,  but  he  replied  that 
the  guard  might  stay  or  not,  as  he  chose; 
that  she  had  not  treated  the  former  one 
with  proper  consideration,  and  he  would  not 
compel  another  to  stay  in  her  house.  Aunty 
was  ready  to  choke  with  rage,  she  says,  but 
dared  not  speak  a  word,  and  now  the  family 
have  to  purchase  safety  by  having  a  horrid 
Yankee  intruder  sit  at  the  table  with  them. 
The  whole  family  are  bursting  with  indig- 
nation, but  dare  not  show  it  for  fear  of 
having  their  house  burned  over  their  heads. 
They  spoke  in  whispers  while  telling  me 
about  it,  and  I  was  so  angry  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  would  like  to  run  a  knitting  needle  into 
the  rascal,  who  sat  lolling  at  his  ease  in  an 
armchair  on  the  piazza,  looking  as  insolent 
as  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  house.  It 
is  said  we  are  to  have  a  negro  garrison  in 
Washington,  and  all  sorts  of  horrible  ru- 
mors are  afloat  about  it.  But  we  know 
nothing  except  what  the  tyrants  choose  that 
we  shall.  The  form  of  parole  has  been 
changed  so  that  none  of  our  officers  are 
willing  to  take  it,  and  many  of  them  slip 
through  in  the  night  and  make  their  escape 
without  being  paroled  at  all. 

Johnston's  army  is  pouring  in  now. 
People  are  getting  used  to  the  presence  of 


the  Yankees,  and  Washington  is  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  Confederates  once  more. 
Lee's  men  used  up  all  the  breadstuffs  in  the 
commissariat,  so  the  newcomers  have  to 
depend  on  private  hospitality.  The  Yan- 
kees say  they  can't  collect  corn  and  flour  to 
replace  what  was  destroyed  during  the 
riots.  They  give  out  rations  of  meat,  but 
nothing  else,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  our 
poor  fellows  going  about  the  streets  offer- 
ing to  exchange  part  of  their  scanty  ration 
of  bacon  for  bread.  Numbers  of  them 
come  to  our  door  every  day,  begging  for 
bread,  and  it  almost  makes  me  cry  when  a 
poor  fellow  sometimes  pulls  out  a  piece  of 
rancid  bacon  and  offers  it  in  pay.  Mother 
will  never  take  anything  from  a  soldier, 
and  we  always  share  what  little  we  have 
with  them.  It  gives  me  more  pleasure  to 
feed  the  poor  Rebs  than  to  eat,  myself.  I 
go  out  and  talk  with  them  frequently,  while 
they  are  waiting  to  have  their  food  cooked. 
This  evening,  two  of  them  were  sitting  on 
the  front  steps  talking  over  their  troubles, 
and  I  heard  one  of  them  say:  ^*  If  I  kin  just 
git  back  home  to  Sally  once  more,  I  won't 
care  about  nothin'  else."  He  was  young, 
I  could  see,  through  all  the  dirt  and  grime 
on  his  face,  so  I  suppose  "  Sally "  was 
either  his  sweetheart  or  the  young  bride  he 
left  when  he  went  away  to  the  war. 

Some  of  our  men  wear  a  dark,  bluish- 
gray  uniform  which  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  the  Federal  blue,  and  I  live  in 
constant  fear  of  making  a  mistake.  As  a 
general  thing  our  privates  have  no  uniform 
but  rags,  poor  fellows,  but  the  officers  some- 
times puzzle  me,  unless  they  wear  the 
Hungarian  knot  on  their  sleeves.  It  makes 
the  letters  C.  S.  A.,  but  one  would  not  be 
apt  to  notice  the  monogram  unless  it  were 
pointed  out  to  him.  It  is  a  beautiful  uni- 
form, and  I  shall  always  love  the  colors, 
gray  and  gold,  for  its  sake — or  rather  for 
the  sake  of  the  men  who  wore  it.  There  is 
a  report  that  Confederate  officers  are  going 
to  be  ordered  to  lay  aside  their  uniforms. 
It  will  be  a  black  day  when  this  habit  that 
we  all  love  so  well  gives  place  to  the  badge 
of  servitude.  There  is  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  to  compare  with  the  hu- 
miliations we  Southerners  have  to  endure. 

May  9,  Tuesday.  The  negroes,  thus  far, 
have  behaved  fairly  well,  except  where  they 
have  been  tampered  with.  Not  one  of 
father's  has  left  us,  and  they  are  just  as 
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humble  and  obedient  as  ever.  On  Sunday, 
a  good  many  of  the  runaways  came  in  from 
the  country,  but  their  loving  brothers  in 
blue  sent  them  back — not  from  any  regard 
for  us  or  our  institutions,  but- because  they 
prefer  to  have  their  pets  fed  by  their  mas- 
ters until  their  plans  for  emancipation  are 
complete.  They  kept  some  of  the  likeliest 
of  the  men  who  went  to  them,  as  servants, 
and  refused  to  give  them  up  when  the  own- 
ers called  for  them.  Ben  Harden,  a  giant 
of  a  country  squire,  exasperated  at  their  re- 
fusal to  restore  one  of  his  men,  stepped  in 
among  them,  collared  the  negro,  and  gave 
him  a  thrashing  on  the  spot.  There  were 
so  many  Confederate  soldiers  on  the  square 
watching  the  fun,  that  the  little  handful  of 
a  garrison  didn't  venture  to  interfere,  and 
he  carried  his  negro  off  home. 

May  lO,  Wednesday.  The  hardest  to 
bear  of  all  the  humiliations  yet  put  upon 
us,  is  the  sight  of  Andy  Johnson's  procla- 
mation offering  rewards  for  the  arrest  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  Clemetit  C.  Clay,  and 
Beverly  Tucker,  under  pretense  that  they 
were  implicated  in  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  printed  in  huge 
letters  on  handbills  and  posted  in  every 
public  place  in  town — a  flaming  insult  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  vil- 
lage, as  if  they  believed  there  were  a  traitor 
among  us  so  base  as  to  betray  the  victims 
of  their  malice,  even  if  we  knew  where 
they  were.  If  they  had  posted  one  of 
their  lying  accusations  on  our  street  gate, 
I  would  tear  it  down  with  my  own  hands 
even  if  they  sent  me  to  jail  for  it.  But  I 
am  sure  that  father,  though  he  is  a  Union 
man,  would  never  permit  his  premises  to  be 
desecrated  by  such  an  infamy  as  that.  It  is 
the  most  villainous  slander  ever  perpe- 
trated, and  was  gotten  up  solely  with  a  view 
to  making  criminals  of  political  offenders  so 
that  foreign  governments  would  be  obliged 
to  deliver  them  up  if  they  should  succeed 
in  making  their  escape.  Fortunately,  the 
characters  of  the  men  they  have  chosen  as 
scapegoats  are  so  far  above  suspicion  as  only 
to  discredit  the  accusers  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  all  decent  people.  If  there  should 
be  any  truth  in  that  strangely  persistent  ru- 
mor about  Lincoln  and  Davis  being  broth- 
ers, what  a  situation  for  the  future  Scotts 
and  Schillers  of  America!  While  there  is 
no  proof  that  I  know  of,  the  thing  does  not 
seem  so  very  improbable.     I  don't  know 


anything  about  old  Sam  or  his  morals,  but 
when  David  said,  "  All  men  are  liars," 
he  might  have  added  another  and  greater 
sin — and  proved  it  by  his  own  example. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  curious  general  re- 
semblance in  the  physique  of  the  two  men 
as  shown  in  their  pictures,  notwithstanding 
the  plebeian  aspect  of  the  Illinois  rail- 
splitter,  which  would  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  True 
or  false,  it  is  a  situation  to  rank  with  Don 
Carlos,  Le  Cid,  or  Les  Freres  Ennemis, 

Henry  reached  home  late  in  the  after- 
noon, so  ragged  and  dirty  that  none  of  us 
knew  him  till  he  spoke.  He  had  not  had  a 
change  of  clothes  for  three  weeks,  and  his 
face  was  so  dirty  that  he  had  to  wash  it 
before  we  could  kiss  him.  He  came  all  the 
way  from  Greensborough,  North  Carolina, 
on  horseback,  and  when  we  asked  him 
where  he  got  his  horse,  he  laughed  and  said 
that  he  bought  a  saddle  for  fifty  cents  in 
silver — ^his  pay  for  three  years'  service — 
and  kept  on  swapping  till  he  found  him- 
self provided  with  a  horse  and  'full  outfit. 
Gamett  said  he  had  better  quit  medicine 
and  go  to  horse  trading.  The  scarcity  of 
specie  gives  it  a  fictitious  value  that  brings 
down  prices  wonderfully,  but  even  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sudden  fall 
in  the  value  of  horses  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  track  of  our  returning  armies.  Even 
here  in  Wilkes  County,  where  the  Confed- 
erate treasury  was  raided  and  specie  is 
comparatively  plentiful,  horses  sell  every 
day  at  prices  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to 
two  and  a  half  dollars,  and  yesterday  on 
the  square,  a  negro  sold  one  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  tide  of  travel  is  now  mostly 
westward,  and  the  soldiers  help  themselves 
to  so  many  horses  on  the  way,  that  when 
they  strike  the  railroad  here,  going  west, 
they  have  no  further  use  for  those  they  have 
"  captured,"  and  are  glad  to  sell  them  for 
anything  they  will  bring,  or  even  turn  them 
loose  to  get  rid  of  them.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  be  guarded  and  watched  like  gold,  as 
was  the  case  a  week  or  two  ago,  horses  are 
now  a  drug  on  the  market  at  every  railway 
station.  General  Elzey  says  he  found  no 
market  for  his  in  Augusta.  I  don't  know 
what  he  will  do  for  money. 

The  Yankees  began  favoring  General 
Toombs  with  their  attentions  to-day.  He 
and  Governor  Brown  and  Mr.  Stephens 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  so  long  un- 
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molested  that  people  were  beginning  to 
wonder  what  it  could  mean.  To-day,  how- 
ever, news  came  of  the  arrest  of  Brown  and 
Stephens,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  take 
Mr.  Toombs.  An  extra  train  came  in 
about  noon,  bringing  a  company  of  blue- 
coats  under  the  command  of  a  Captain 
Saint — and  a  precious  saint  he  proved  to 
be.  Everybody  thought  they  had  merely 
come  to  reenforce  Captain  Abraham's  gar- 
rison, but  their  purpose  was  soon  apparent 
when  they  marched  up  to  General  Toombs's 
house.  Cora  was  up  there  spending  the 
day,  and  saw  it  all.  The  General  was  in 
his  sitting  room  when  the  Yankees  were 
seen  entering  his  front  gate.  He  divined 
their  purpose  and  made  his  escape  through 
the  back  door  as  they  were  entering  the 
front,  and  I  suppose  he  is  safely  concealed 
now  in  some  country  house. 

They  proceeded  to  search  the  dwelling, 
looking  between  mattresses  and  under  bu- 
reaus, as  if  a  man  of  General  Toombs's 
size  could  be  hid  like  a  paper  dolll  They 
then  questioned  the  servants,  but  none  of 
them  would  give  the  least  information, 
though  the  Yankees  arrested  all  the  negro 
men  and  threatened  to  put  them  in  jail. 
They  asked  old  "  Aunt "  Betty  where  her 
master  was,  and  she  answered  bluntly :  **  Ef 
I  knowed,  I  wouldn't  tell  yuh."  They 
then  ordered  her  to  cook  dinner  for  them, 
but  she  turned  her  broad  back  on  them, 
saying:  "  I  won't  do  no  sech  a  thing;  I'se  a 
gwineter  he'p  my  missis  pack  up  her  clo'es." 
The  servants  were  all  very  indignant  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  ordered 
about,  and  declared  that  their  own  white 
folks  had  never  spoken  to  them  '*  in  any 
sech  way."  Mrs.  Toombs's  dinner  was  on 
the  table  and  the  family  about  to  go  into 
the  dining  room  when  the  intruders  arrived, 
and  they  ate  it  all  up  besides  ordering 
more  to  be  cooked  for  them.  They  threat- 
ened to  bum  the  house  down  if  the  General 
was  not  given  up,  and  gave  the  family  just 
two  hours  to  move  out.  General  Gilmer, 
who  was  in  the  old  army  before  the  war, 
remonstrated  with  them,  and  they  extended 
the  time  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  kindly 
promised  not  to  bum  it  at  dl  if  the  Gen- 
eral were  delivered  up  to  them  in  the  mean- 
time. Mrs.  Toomfa^  straightened  herself 
up  and  said,  "Bum  it,  then,"  and  the 
family  immediately  began  to  move  out. 
Neither  Mrs.  Toombs  nor  Mrs.  DuBose 


suffered  the  Yankees  to  see  them  shed  a  tear, 
though  both  are  ready  to  die  of  grief,  and 
Mrs.  DuBose  on  the  verge  of  her  con- 
finement, too.  Everything  is  moved  out  of 
the  house  now,  and  Mrs.  Toombs  says  she 
hopes  it  will  be  burned  rather  than  used  by 
the  miserable  plundereris  and  their  negro 
companions.  The  family  have  found  shel- 
ter with  their  relatives  and  distributed 
their  valuables  among  their  friends.  The 
family  pictures  and  some  of  the  plate  are 
stored  in  our  house,  and  mother  invited 
Mrs.  Walthall  here,  but  she  went  to  the 
Anthonys',  knowing  how  crowded  we  are. 
Cora  stayed  with  them  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  news  of  Henry's  arrival 
brought  her  home.  I  hope  the  General  will 
get  off  safe,  and  Governor  Brown,  too, 
though  I  never  admired  him.  But  when 
people  are  in  misfortune  it  is  no  time  to  be 
bringing  up  their  faults  against  them. 

The  most  infamous  thing  I  ever  heard 
of  was  their  trying  to  entrap  General 
Toombs's  little  grandchildren  into  betray- 
ing him,  and  little  Toombs  DuBose  inno- 
cently informed  them  that  "  grandpa  was 
in  the  house  when  they  came."  They  met 
Touch  Elzey  coming  from  school  and 
taunted  him  with  being  the  son  of  a  Rebel, 
but  he  spoke  up  like  a  man  and  said  he  was 
proud  of  being  a  Rebel,  and  so  was  his 
father.  They  insulted  the  boy  by  telling 
him  that  now  was  his  chance  to  make  a 
fortune  by  informing  where  the  President 
and  Mr.  Clay  were  gone.  Mrs.  Elzey  was 
so  angry  when  Touch  told  her  about  it 
that  she  says  she  was  ready  to  go  on  the 
warpath  herself. 

May  12,  Friday.  The  Saint  and  his 
angels  failed  to  burn  General  Toombs's 
house  after  all.  Whether  the  threat  was  a 
mere  idle  swagger  to  bully  helpless  women 
and  children,  time  must  reveal.  Captain 
Abraham  returned  from  Augusta  to-day 
with  more  reenforcements,  and  immedi- 
ately apologized  to  Mrs.  Toombs  for  the 
insults  to  which  she  had  been  subjected, 
and  said  that  orders  for  the  raid  upon  her 
were  given  over  his  head  and  without  his 
knowledge.  He  really  seems  to  have  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman.  Although  consid- 
erably reenforced,  his  garrison  seem  to  be 
still  in  wholesome  fear  of  a  conflict  with 
our  throngs  of  disbanded  soldiers.  A  cav- 
sirymBn  went  to  the  courthouse  the  other 
day  and  deliberately  helped  himself  to  a 
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musket  before  their  eyes  and  they  did  not 
even  remonstrate.  Our  cavalry  are  a  reck- 
less, unruly  lot,  yet  I  can't  help  admiring 
them  because  they  are  such  red-hot  Rebels. 
It  may  be  foolish,  but  somehow  I  like  the 
spirit  of  those  who  refuse  to  repent,  and 
who  swear  they  would  do  it  all  over,  if  the 
thing  were  to  be  done  again.  A  curious 
story  was  told  me  to-day  about  the  fate  of 
some  of  the  plundered  Confederate  treas- 
ure. A  troop  of  horsemen  who  were  mak- 
ing off  with  a  bag  of  specie  they  had  "  cap- 
tured," containing  five  thousand  dollars  in 
silver,  were  alarmed  the  other  day,  just  as 
they  were  riding  past  General  Toombs's 
gate,  by  a  report  that  the  Yankees  were 
after  them,  and  threw  the  sack  over  the 
fence  into  his  yard.  The  General  sent  it  to 
the  commandant  as  belonging  to  the  assets 
of  the  defunct  Confederacy.  I  wish  he  had 
thrown  it  into  the  fire  rather  than  given  it 
to  them. 

Our  grove  is  alight  every  night  with  the 
camp  fires  of  Johnston's  men.  I  often  go 
out  to  talk  with  them  in  the  evenings  and 
hear  them  tell  about  their  homes  and  their 
adventures  in  the  war.  They  are  all  greatly 
discontented  with  the  peace,  and  I  sympa- 
thize with  them.  They  are  always  grateful 
for  an  encouraging  word,  and  it  is  about  all 
we  have  to  give  them  now.  Most  of  them 
are  plain  and  uneducated  and  all  ragged 
and  dirty  and  sunburnt.  Some  of  the  poor 
fellows  have  hardly  clothes  enough  to  make 
them  decent.  But  they  are  Confederate 
soldiers  and  those  honorable  rags  have  seen 
some  glorious  fighting. 

We  have  nothing  but  ham,  ham,  ham, 
every  day,  and  such  crowds  of  company  in 
the  house,  and  so  many  lunches  to  furnish 
that  even  the  ham  has  to  be  husbanded 
carefully.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  what 
wretched  fare  we  have  to  set  before  the 
charming  people  who  are  thrown  upon  our 
hospitality.  Ham  and  cornfield  peas  for 
dinner  one  day  and  cornfield  peas  and  ham 
the  next,  is  the  tedious  menu.  Mother  does 
her  best  by  making  Emily  give  us  every 
variation  on  peas  that  ever  was  heard  of; 
one  day  we  have  pea  soup,  another  pea 
croquettes,  then  baked  peas  and  ham,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  gamut,  but  alas! 
they  are  cornfield  peas  still,  and  often  not 
enough  of  even  them.  Sorghum  molasses  is 
all  the  sweetening  we  have,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  nice  homemade  butter  and  milk, 


and  father's  fine  old  Catawba  wine  and 
brandy,  there  would  be  literally  nothing  to 
redeem  the  family  larder  from  bankruptcy. 
And  if  that  were  all  it  would  not  be  so  bad, 
but  there  is  as  great  a  scarcity  of  house 
linen  as  of  provision.  All  that  has  not 
been  given  to  hospitals  or  cut  up  into  un- 
derclothing is  worn  out,  and'  we  have 
hardly  anything  but  the  coarse  yellow 
sheeting  made  by  the  Macon  and  Augusta 
mills,  with  such  a  shortage  of  even  that,  as 
not  to  give  sheets  enough  to  change  the 
beds  half  as  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  As 
for  towels,  Mammy  spends  her  whole  time 
going  from  room  to  room,  gathering  up  the 
soiled  ones  and  taking  them  to  the  wash 
and  back  again  as  fast  as  they  can  be  done, 
and  even  then  there  are  not  enough  to  give 
everybody  a  good  clean  one  more  than  once 
a  day. 

May  14,  Sunday.  On  my  way  to  church 
this  morning  I  had  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  our  old  friends 
and  our  new  masters.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  rebel  soldiers,  and  in  one 
part  of  my  walk  I  had  to  pass  where  a 
large  number  of  these  were  gathered  on 
the  pavement,  some  sitting,  some  standing, 
some  lying  down,  but  as  soon  as  I  appeared, 
the  way  was  instantly  cleared  for  me,  the 
men  standing  like  a  wall,  on  either  side, 
with  hats  off,  until  I  had  passed.  A  little 
farther  on  I  came  to  a  group  of  Yankees 
and  negroes  that  filled  up  the  sidewalk,  but 
not  one  of  them  budged,  and  I  had  to  flank 
them,  going  out  into  the  dusty  road.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever 
had  to  give  up  the  sidewalk  to  a  man,  much 
less  to  negroes  1  I  was  so  indignant  that  I 
did  not  carry  a  devotional  spirit  to  church 
with  me. 

The  Yankees  have  pressed  five  of  fath- 
er's negro  men  to  work  for  them.  They 
even  took  old  "  Uncle "  Watson,  whom 
father  himself  never  calls  on  to  do  an)rthing 
except  the  lightest  work  about  the  place, 
and  that  only  when  he  feeb  like  it.  They 
are  very  capricious  in  their  treatment  of 
negroes,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  upstarts 
who  are  not  used  to  having  servants  of 
their  own.  Sometimes  they  whip  them  and 
se^d  them  back  to  their  masters,  and  last 
•week  Lot  Abraham  sent  three  of  his  white 
men  to  jail  for  tampering  with  "  slaves," 
as  they  call  them.  This  morning,  how- 
ever, they  sent  off  several  wagonloads  of 
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runaways,  and  it  is  reported  that  Harrison 
and  Alfred,  two  of  father's  men,  have  gone 
with  them.  People  are  making  no  effort  to 
detain  their  negroes  now,  for  they  have 
found  out  that  they  are  free,  and  our 
power  over  them  is  gone.  Our  own  serv- 
ants have  behaved  very  well  thus  far. 
They  are  as  submissive  and  humble  as  ever. 
The  house  servants  have  every  one  re- 
mained with  us,  and  three  out  of  five  plan- 
tation hands  whom  the  Yankees  captured 
in  Alabama  ran  away  from  them  and  came 
back  home.  Ceas  Ann,  Cora's  nurse,  went 
off  to  Aug;usta  this  morning,  professedly 
to  see  her  husband,  who  she  says  is  sick,  but 
we  all  think,  in  reality,  to  try  the  sweets  of 
freedom.  Cora  and  Henry  made  no  effort 
to  keep  her,  but  merely  warned  her  that  if 
she  once  went  over  to  the  Yankees  she 
could  never  come  back  to  them  any  more. 
Mother  will  have  to  give  up  one  of  her 
maids  to  nurse  Maud,  but  I  suppose  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  time  when  we  shall  have 
to  give  them  all  up  anyway,  so  it  doesn't 
matter. 

May  15,  Monday.  Harry  Day  returned 
from  Augusta,  bringing  frightful  accounts 
of  what  the  taxes,  proscriptions,  and  con- 
fiscations are  going  to  be.  Father  says  that 
if  a  man  were  to  sit  down  and  write  a  pro- 
gramme for  reducing  a  country  to  the  very 
worst  condition  it  could  possibly  be  in,  his 
imagination  could  not  invent  anything  half 
so  bad  as  the  misery  that  is  likely  to  come 
upon  us.  The  cities  and  towns  are  already 
becoming  overcrowded  with  runaway  ne- 
groes. In  Augusta  they  are  clamoring  for 
food,  which  the  Yankees  refuse  to  give  them, 
and  their  masters,  having  once  been  deserted 
by  them,  refuse  to  take  them  back.  Even  in 
our  little  town  the  streets  are  so  full  of  idle 
negroes  and  blue-coats  that  ladies  scarcely 
ever  venture  out.  We  are  obliged  to  go 
sometimes,  but  it  is  always  with  drooping 
heads  and  downcast  eyes.  A  settled  gloom, 
deep  and  heavy,  hangs  over  the  whole  land ; 
all  hearts  are  in  mourning  for  the  fall 
of  our  country,  and  all  minds  rebellious 
against  the  wrongs  and  oppression  to  which 
our  cruel  conquerors  subject  us.  I  don't 
believe  this  war  is  over  yet.  The  Trans- 
Mississippi  bubble  has  burst,  but  wait  till 
the  tyranny  and  arrogance  of  the  United 
States  engages  them  in  a  foreign  war.  Ah, 
we'll  bide  our  time.  That's  what  all  the 
men  say,  and   their  eyes  glow  and   their 


cheeks  burn  when  they  say  it.  Though  the 
whole  world  has  deserted  us  and  left  us  to 
perish  without  even  a  pitying  sigh  at  our 
miserable  doom — and  we  hate  the  whole 
world  for  its  cruelty,  yet  we  hate  the  Yan- 
kees more,  and  they  will  find  the  South  a 
volcano  ready  to  burst  beneath  their  feet 
whenever  the  justice  of  heaven  hurls  a  thun- 
derbolt at  their  heads!  We  are  over- 
whelmed, overpowered,  and  trodden  under 
foot  .  .  •  but  "  immortal  hate  and  study 
of  revenge"  lives  in  the  soul  of  every 
man. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Cumming,  wife  of  the  for- 
mer governor  of  Utah,  made  us  a  visit  this 
morning.  She  tried  to  go  to  Clarkesville, 
but  found  the  whole  country  so  infested 
with  robbers,  bushwhackers,  and  "  Kirk's 
Lambs"  that  she  dared  not  venture  three 
miles  beyond  Athens.  Such  depredations 
have  been  committed  there  that  the  whole 
country  is  destitute.  The  poor  are  clamor- 
ing for  bread,  and  many  of  them  have  taken 
to  *'  bushwhacking "  as  their  only  means 
of  living.  Mrs.  Cumming  traveled  from 
Union  Point  to  Barnett  in  the  same  car 
with  Mr.  Stephens.  The  guard  suffered 
him  to  stop  an  hour  at  Crawfordville  in 
order  to  collect  some  clothing.  As  soon  as 
his  arrival  was  known  the  people  flocked  to 
see  him,  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands. 
All  his  negroes  went  out  to  see  him  off,  and 
many  others  from  the  surrounding  planta- 
tions. Mrs.  Cumming  says  that  as  the 
train  moved  off,  all  along  the  platform,  hon- 
est black  hands  of  every  shape  and  size  were 
thrust  in  at  the  window  with  cries  of 
"Good-by,  Mr.  Stephens!"  "  Far'well, 
Marse  Aleck."  All  the  spectators  were 
melted  to  tears;  the  Vice-President  himself 
gave  way  to  an  outburst  of  affectionate,  not 
cowardly,  grief,  and  even  his  Yankee  guard 
looked  serious  while  this  affecting  scene 
passed  before  their  eyes. 

May  17,  Wednesday.  Cora  has  a  letter 
from  Mattie,  giving  a  very  pathetic  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  prisoners  through  Au- 
gusta. She  says  that  Telfair  Street  was 
thronged  with  ladies,  all  weeping  bitterly, 
as  the  mournful  procession  passed  on.  The 
more  sensitive  may  have  shut  themselves 
up,  as  Mr.  Day  said,  but  I  am  glad  some 
were  there  to  testify  that  the  feeling  of 
the  South  is  still  with  our  fallen  President 
and  to  shame  with  their  tears  the  insulting 
cries  of  his  persecutors. 
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BEING  AN   EPISODE   IN   THE   CAREER   OF  RAOUL,   GENTLEMAN  OF 

FORTUNE 

By  H.  C.  bailey 


jALDEZ  had  set  up  his 
rest  before  Leyden,  and 
the  town  was  starving  in 
his  grip.  Its  fire  signals 
shone  through  the  dark 
across  the  flat  lands  of  the 
Rhine  mouth  and  cried 
aloud  for  help.  William  of  Orange,  Wil- 
liam the^Silent,  brooding  at  Delft  over 
the  fate  of  his  people,  saw  the  red  glare 
night  by  night ;  and  at  last :  "  Liever  be- 
dorven  dan  verloren  Landy^  said  he,  "  Bet- 
ter drown  the  land  than  lose  it/'  and  bade 
open  the  sluices  and  break  the  dikes  and 
call  the  ocean  in  aid.  And  the  gray  waves 
rose  over  the  land,  and  Boisot  brought  his 
wild  2^elanders  in  two  hundred  rowboats 
of  war  to  bear  Leyden  bread  across  the 
waters.  By  night  and  day,  by  land  and 
wave,  the  Zeelanders  fought  the  Grand 
Commander's  armies,  harpooned  them  like 
fishes,  tore  out  their  hearts  and  ate  them. 

On  a  morning  just  before  the  dawn, 
when  nerves  are  tightest  strained,  the  guard 
at  the  Eastern  Watergate  suflEered  a  sore 
shock.  They  were  all  duly  at  their  posts, 
two  on  high,  four  on  the  ground,  peering 
out  through  the  dim  light  to  the  Spanish 
pickets,  when  lo,  a  great  gurgle  and  a  sput- 
tering behind  them,  and  they  turned  to  see 
one  who  had  come  into  Leyden  under 
water.  They  gathered  round  him  and 
gaped  speechless  while  he  dripped.  Their 
starved  faces  were  like  in  the  grayness  to 
fleshless  skulls. 

"Oh,  I   belong  to  this  world,"  Raoul 
gasped.    "  But  do  you  ?  " 
**  We  are  the  guards." 
"  You  are  sure  you  are  not  corpses  ?  " 
"  And  we  do  not  jest,  fellow." 
"  Dieu    merci! "    Raoul    squeezed    the 


water  out  of  his  breeches.  "Graciously 
present  me  now  to  the  illustrious  burgo- 
master." 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  him?  " 

"  I  will  tell  him  when  I  see  him." 

They  muttered  a  little,  and  then  two  of 
them  took  him,  shedding  a  small  stream  of 
Rhine  water,  to  the  burgomaster's  house. 
Raoul  was  brought  into  the  hall,  and  stood, 
he  remarks,  "  on  the  tiles  to  drain,"  before 
they  took  him  into  the  presence  of  Adrian 
van  der  Werf,  tall,  gaunt,  swarthy.  "  And 
you,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I,  sir?  Why,  I,  sir,  am  Raoul  "—he 
made  a  magnificent  gesture — "  Raoul  de 
Tout  Ic  Monde." 

The  burgomaster  was  not  impressed. 
"  M.  de  Tout  le  Monde,  your  errand  ?  " 

Raoul  fished  out  of  his  damp  bosom  a 
tiny  oilskin  packet,  and  presented  it. 

The  burgomaster  tore  it  open;  then: 
"  From  the  Prince !  "  says  ,he,  surprised, 
and  looked  at  Raoul. 

"As  your  intelligence  perceives,"  says 
Raoul  airily. 

You  will  find  that  letter  in  the  chroni- 
clers. It  promised  all  that  man  might  do 
in  aid.  It  begged  the  town  hold  out  yet. 
It  spoke  of  hope  and  courage  and  faith,  as 
William  the  Silent  well  knew  how. 

The  burgomaster  read,  and  his  hollow 
eye  brightened.  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  thank 
you,"  he  said  eagerly.  "And  now  can  I 
serve  you  ?  " 

"  Dry  me  and  feed  me." 

"Why,  sir,  for  the  drying,  willingly. 
And  for  the  food — ^you  shall  share  all  I 
have." 

Raoul  was  brought  to  the  cleanest  room 
he  had  ever  seen.  In  a  little  while  the  bur- 
gomaster came  to  him  again  with  an  armful 
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of  dry  clothes,  stood  waiting  while  Raoul 
disrobed,  seemed  to  desire  to  say  something. 
"  Sir — sir  " —  he  hesitated — "  you  have 
come  through  the  Spanish  lines;  you  know 
their  strength :  do  you  think  we  may  be  re- 
lieved?" 

Raoul  in  his  shirt  struck  an  attitude. 
"  Master  burgomaster,"  he  cried,  "  do  you 
think  there  is  a  God  ?  " 

"Aye,  sir,  aye."  The  burgomaster  bowed 
his  head,  and  stood  silent  a  moment.  "  I 
thank  you,"  he  said  then,  and  went  out. 

"Ah,"  says  Raoul,  getting  out  of  his 
shirt,  "  but  I  think  there  is  a  devil,  too." 

After  a  while  a  lean  servant  brought  him 
a  scrap  of  barley  bread  and  a  small  steam- 
ing basin  of  stew.  "  Oh,  you  are  too  gen- 
erous, friend,"  Raoul  sneered. 

"  Then  give  me  them  back,  master." 

"  Hum,"  says  Raoul,  and  sniffed  at  the 
stew  and  probed  it.    "  Now  what  is  this?  " 

"  Better  not  ask,"  growled  the  servant. 

Raoul  rubbed  his  chin  and  stared. 
"  Hum,"  says  he  again.  "  And  what  is  the 
vintage  of  your  wine  ?  " 

"  All  the  wine  is  kept  for  the  women  and 
the  sick,"  said  the  servant,  and  left  him. 

"  For  the  women  who  do  not  like  it ;  for 
the  sick  who  cannot  taste  it.  Bah — and 
again  bah  I "  says  Raoul,  peevishly,  and 
sniffed  again  at  the  stew.  Then :  "  Come, 
Raoul,  never  be  a  coward,"  says  he,  and  ate 
it  up.  Little  the  better  for  it,  he  lay  back 
and  gloomily  stared  at  his  legs,  which  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  burgomaster's  lengthy 
breeches. 

A  slip  of  a  girl  came  in  upon  him,  a  dark- 
haired  child  with  blue  eyes  big  in  a  wan 
face.  She  stared  straight  at  Raoul  and  said 
nothing. 

"Well,  my  queen?" 

"  You  are  the  man  that  has  eaten  fa- 
ther's dinner." 

"  By  your  Majesty's  leave — ^his  break- 
fast." 

"  He  does  not  have  any  breakfast,"  said 
the  child. 

Raoul  laughed,  and  she  stared  at  him 
still. 

"You  are  just  like  what  I  thought," 
said  she. 

Raoul  stood  up  in  his  over-long  garments 
and,  laughing,  made  her  a  splendid  bow — 
arising  from  which  he  beheld  through  the 
window  men  dragging  themselves  up  the 
trees  in  the  market  place. 


"Are  the  gentlemen  bird-nesting?"  he 
inquired. 

"They  are  picking  the  leaves  to  eat 
them,"  said  the  solenm  child. 

"  I  wish  them  good  appetite,"  said  Raoul. 

"  I  think  you  arc  a  pig,"  said  the  child, 
and  twirled  round,  her  short  skirts  flying 
wide  and  her  braid  of  hair,  and  went  out. 

Then  Raoul,  feeling  that  he  could  do 
nothing  else  in  those  flapping  garments, 
went  to  sleep. 

A  noise  in  the  market  place  woke  him. 
The  lean  burghers  were  crowded  together 
and  murmuring,  shouting.  Raoul  lounged 
yawning  to  the  window.  Between  two  bare 
limes  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  tower 
stood  the  burgomaster,  tall  and  gaunt, 
waving  his  hat  for  silence.  The  tumult 
died  soon,  and  he  spoke.  Raoul  opened  the 
window.    The  deep  voice  came  clear. 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  made  an  oath  to  hold 
the  city.  May  God  give  me  strength  to 
keep  my  oathl  Your  threats  do  not  move 
me.  Here  is  my  sword  " — it  gleamed  in 
the  sunlight — ^**  plunge  it  into  my  breast 
and  portion  my  flesh  among  you.  Take  my 
body  to  stay  your  hunger,  but  hope  for  no 
surrender  while  I  am  alive."  He  ended, 
and  a  moment's  silence  changed  to  a  roar 
of  assent. 

"There  is  certainly  not  much  meat  on 
him,"  said  Raoul,  and  shut  the  window. 
Then  he  huddled  himself  together  after  his 
manner,  and  considered  circumstances.  He 
had  eaten  all  the  dinner  there  was,  and  was 
still  hungry  as  a  pike.  That  impressed  him 
deeply. 

Endued  again  in  his  own  clothes,  he 
spent  the  afternoon  lounging  about  the 
town. 

There  was  a  strange  sunset  that  night, 
and  the  air  was  very  still.  Only  as  Raoul 
stood  on  the  ramparts  he  seemed  to  feel  (it 
was  hardly  hearing)  some  faint,  dull  sound, 
a  sound  that  never  grew  louder  nor  ever 
ceased.  Then  the  sun  fell  to  the  horizon, 
and  sky  and  water  paled,  and  the  cloud 
bank  massed  heavy  and  dark.    Night  came. 

They  were  changing  the  guards  at  the 
gates.  The  sentries  climbed  down  from  the 
walls.  And  Raoul  climbed  down,  too — ^but 
he  climbed  to  the  outer  side. 

Through  the  darkness  he  marched  non- 
chalant to  the  Spanish  camp.  When  the 
sentry  challenged  him,  he  waved  a  white 
kerchief  (the  burgomaster's,  if  you  care  to 
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know),  and,  professing;  himself  the  burgo- 
master's envoy,  was  brought  to  the  gener- 
al's presence  in  Lammen  House. 

Don  Guzman  de  Valdez  turned  in  his 
chair.  "  Oh,  you  are  the  burgomaster's 
messenger  ?  " 


"  Sir,  you  should  have  precedence  thith- 
er," said  Raoul,  quickly,  but  he  did  not 
flinch.  "  I  have  come  out  of  Leyden  very 
empty  to  tell  you  how  you  may  get  in." 

Valdez  tossed  his  pistol  away,  "  Ex- 
pound, my  little  liar,  expound." 


"M.  it  Tout  it  Monde,  your 


His  companion,  a  bull-necked  Italian, 
glowered  at  Raoul:  "What  is  your  errand, 
fellow?" 

"  First,  sir,  to  announce  that  I  have  told 
you  a  lie.  I  am  not  the  burgomaster's  mes- 
senger, but  my  own.  My  lie,  sir,  has 
achieved.  I  am  in  the  presence  of  Don 
Guzman  dc  Valdez." 

Valdez  laughed.  "  I  think  you  will  soon 
be  in  the  devil's,  master  liar." 

"  I  profess,  sir,  it  could  not  be  more  en- 
tertaining." 

Valdez  laughed  aloud.  "  Pray  try,"  said 
he,  and  took  up  a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at 
Raoul's  breast. 


"  First,  sir,  I  would  not  be  thought  any- 
thing but  a  great  liar.  Nevertheless,  I  now 
tell  truth.  Betwixt  the  Cowgate  and  the 
Tower  of  Burgundy  the  mortar  is  crum- 
bling out  of  the  wall  and  the  wall  is  weak 
at  the  base.  Turn  your  demicannons  on 
that  and  " — he  kissed  his  hands  to  the  air 
— "  and  good  night  to  Leyden.  For  the 
which  salute  I  pray  only  your  Excellency's 
gracious  thanks — and  a  hundred  golden 
florins." 

Raoul  concluded  with  a  flourish  and 
looked  in  triumph  from  one  to  the  other. 
Borgia  glowered  and  growled: 

"  Where  is  this  G)wgate,  fellow?  " 
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"  I  will  point  your  guns  for  you,  colo- 
neL"  Borgia  grunted  and  looked  at  Val- 
dez,  who  suddenly  broke  out : 

"  Ahal  my  little  liar,  you  are  a  jewel.  I 
am  Neoptolcmus,  and  Leyden  is  my  Troy." 

"  Precisely,  Excellenqr.  But  touching 
certain  florins " 

"  *  Oh,  curst  greed  of  gold !  *  "  quoted 
Valdez,  and  leaned  back  for  a  coffer  and 
took  a  bag  and  tossed  it  to  Raoul. 

Raoul  had  no  prejudices.  He  had  turned 
traitor:  he  sold  man  and  woman  and  child 
to  the  torture  of  a  Spanish  storm.  Yes,  but 
he  filled  his  pockets  and  filled  himself — 
and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  a  little  child.  But 
that  night  the  wind  rose. 

All  night  the  west  wind  howled  over 
Lammen  and  Leyderdorp,  and  when  they 
woke  the  sky  gloomed  gray  like  dull  steel, 
and  the  roaring  air  was  wet.  Westward 
the  water  heaved  rough  as  the  open  sea  and 
the  crash  of  breakers  came  down  wind. 
Borgia  stood  on  the  ramparts  of  Lammen, 
bull  neck  and  head  bare  to  the  blast,  and 
swore.  For  the  water  was  nearer.  The 
land  was  drowning.  And  Boisot's  dare- 
devil fleet  lay  close. 

So  Borgia  came  down  in  a  hurry  and 
found  Raoul,  and  began  the  new  battery. 
But  the  work  dragged.  The  ground  was 
sodden  and  heavy,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
build  the  emplacements  nor  to  move  the 
guns,  and  the  guns  had  far  to  come.  All 
day  they  labored,  and  all  day  the  west  wind 
blew  and  the  driven  rain  beat  down. 

Raoul  was  not  the  man  to  pull  and  haul 
save  under  sore  constraint.  He  gave  his 
orders  and  watched  Borgia's  Walloons 
work.  As  amusement  this  palled,  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  wandered  off  to  the  apple 
orchards  that  lay  close  to  the  town.  Dark- 
ness came  early  under  that  iron  sky,  and 
Raoul  swaggered  on  through  the  twilight. 
The  gale  had  brought  down  a  host  of 
mellow  fruit,  and  Raoul  ate  some,  and  be- 
tween bites  sang.  And  then :  "  O  Ma- 
donna !  " 

For  there  under  the  trees  was  the  wan 
child  of  the  big  blue  eyes  and  long  braid  of 
black  hair,  with  a  boy  of  her  own  age  or 
less,  very  like  her. 

Raoul  came  up  to  them  quickly.  ("I 
count  this,"  says  he,  "  among  my  mis- 
takes.") "And  what  do  you  here,  my 
queen  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  girl — ^her  bosom  was  swollen  with 


apples — looked  defiance.  "  What  do  you  ?  " 
she  snapped. 

"  I,  my  queen,  take  my  ease.  But  you 
are  like  to  take  death." 

"  You  are  a  coward,"  said  the  girl,  and 
the  boy,  her  brother,  thrust  himself  between 
her  and  Raoul. 

"  Go  away,  go  away.  You  are  bad,"  he 
cried,  and  threatened  Raoul  with  small 
clinched  fists. 

"  Your  majesties,"  says  Raoul,  "  would 
be  better  in  bed,"  and  he  pointed  through 
the  gathering  dark. 

The  children,  little  wan  faces  reddening, 
glared  defiance. 

"  You  —  Frenchman  —  Raoul ! "  Borgia 
came  riding  up.  "  Heh !  What  are 
these?" 

Raoul  drew  in  his  breath.  Then  he  sa%' 
a  chance  for  them.  He  began  a  lie,  and 
spoke  it  in  Dutch  so  that  the  children 
should  know  their  part  and  play  it. 

"  Two  small  friends  from " 

But  the  honest  little  souls  would  have 
none  of  it.  "  We  are  not  your  friends  1 " 
the  girl  cried. 

" from  Leyden,  who  have  been  tell- 
ing me  all- 


"  We  have  not  told  you  anything!  You 
are  a  coward." 

"Humph!  Who  are  you?"  Borgia 
leaned  forward  to  look  at  her. 

"I  am  the  burgomaster's  daughter, 
and " 

"  Good  fortune ! "  cried  Borgia,  and 
snatched  at  her  and  caught  her  up. 
"  Bring  the  other  babe,  you  —  Raoul." 
And  he  reined  round. 

Raoul,  as  he  says,  had  done  his  possible. 
He  never  attempted  more.  He  picked  up 
the  boy  and  marched  off  with  him,  kicking, 
struggling.  And  then  (Raoul  always  took 
thought  for  himself)  he  began  to  boast  of 
the  capture.  "  I  saw  the  little  whelps  come 
after  the  apples,  colonel,  and  I  thought  I 
would  catch  them.  One  never  knows  what 
may  be  useful.  But  two  pups  of  the  bur- 
gomaster's litter!    This " 

The  girl  leaned  down  from  Borgia's 
saddle  and  struck  him  across  the  eyes. 

Borgia  laughed.  "  D'you  know,  little 
man,  I  would  like  to  see  the  babes  thrash 
you,"  says  he. 

Raoul  said  nothing..  He  dropped  behind 
Borgia  and  bit  his  lips  and  crushed  the  boy 
in  his  arms  till  the  child  gasped  for  breath. 


Raoul  was  not  admiring  himself.  The  sen- 
sation was  new  and  unpleasant. 

So  the  bui^omaster's  children  came  into 
the  Spanish  camp. 

You  are  to  see  a  little  grim  room  in  Lam- 
men  with  candles  flaring  and  sputtering, 
Borgia's  bull  neck  and  head,  Valdez  dark 
and  pretty,  and  two  children  little  and  thin 
and  wan.  Raoul  stood  behind  them  by  the 
door,  his  hand  clinched  <xi  his  sword  hilt, 
his  face  in  shadow. 

"  So  you  are  the  burgomaster's  progeny, 
my  innocents,"  says  Valdez.  "  Oh,  blessed 
burgomasterl"  He  leaned  back  and  his 
eyes  narrowed  as  he  watched  them.  And 
the  children  bore  the  cruel  stare  bravely. 
Only  the  boy  glanced  an  instant  at  his  sis- 
ter, and  took  her  hand  in  his — then  he  faced 
the  Spaniard,  man  to  man. 

Valdez's  lips  moved.  "I  have  it!"  he 
cried.    He  was  silent  a  moment,  then : 


"  I  have  caught  my  birds,  and — eh,  my 
pretties,  will  you  grill  prettily?  "  He  leaned 
forward  over  the  table  and  chucked  the 
girl's  chin.  "  Do  you  hear  me,  sweeting? 
I  will  cook  you  over  a  slow  fire  for  your 
longer  enjoyment." 

And  still  the  little  folk  (one  hopes  they 
did  not  understand)  stood  hand  in  hand, 
quiet,  braving  him. 

Borgia  moved  in  his  chair.  "  And  how 
does  that  help  us  to  Leyden  ?  "  he  growled. 

"Colonel,  you  have  no  taste,"  sighed  Val- 
dez. "  Nor  any  wit  cither.  I  will  send  to 
master  burgomaster.  I  will  tell  him  that 
unless  he  gives  mc  Leyden  he  shall  see  his 
children  grill.  Little  liar  here  shall  take 
my  message  and " 

"  Cxur  de  Darnel  no  I"  Raoul  thun- 
dered. 

"  Eh,  what,  what?  "  Valdez  leaned  for- 
ward, smiling. 
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Raoul  recovered  himself.  "  Your  Excel- 
lency will  see/*  he  spoke  blankly,  "  that  I 
value  my  poor  life  at  a  little.  And  for  me 
to  go  to  the  burgomaster  is  to  make  myself 
sure  of  a  hanging.'* 

"  Sooner  or  later,  does  it  matter?  "  Val- 
dez  laughed. 

"  I  prefer  it,"  says  Raoul,  "  later." 

Valdez  turned  to  the  Italian ;  but  before 
he  spoke,  "  I  will  see  you  burned  first," 
growled  Borgia,  and  heaved  himself  up  and 
strode  out.    And  Raoul  followed  him. 

Raoul  tells  how  the  Italian  turned  upon 
him  on  the  stair  and  cursed  him  in  many 
oaths.  He  remarks  that  Borgia  was  an  un- 
reasonable man.  Raoul  saw  the  children 
borne  up  and  locked  in  the  storeroom,  where 
for  bed  and  chair  was  nothing  but  the 
empty  oaken  chests.  Valdez  came  out  in 
a  while  smiling,  humming. 

Raoul  had  the  night  to  consider  himself. 
After  all,  you  ask,  what  were  the  children 
to  him  ?  He  had  sold  all  the  babes  in  Ley- 
den  to  torture.  Why  should  he  boggle  at 
two? 

But  Raoul  did  not  reason  like  that.  In 
fact,  he  did  not  reason  at  all.  '^  Dieu 
mercif**  says  he,  "  I  always  knew  logic  was 
folly,  and  I  am  all  out  of  logic."  'Blue  eyes 
sunk  in  a  wan,  worn  little  face  and  a  child's 
bosom  bulging  with  apples  abode  with  him 
all  night  long.    At  least,  he  complains  so. 

And  the  west  wind  howled  all  night,  and 
all  night  the  driven  rain  rattled  upon  the 
walls,  and  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  beat 
of  the  waters. 

When  dawn  broke  late  and  pale  it 
showed  them  little  land  left.  Only  the 
causeways  to  Zoeterwoude  and  The  Hague 
kept  back  the  foaming  waves,  and  Boisot's 
fleet  lay  within  gunshot  of  Lammen.  Bor- 
gia, anxious,  cursing,  turned  falconets  upon 
them  and  drove  them  out  of  range,  then 
hurried  to  counsel  with  Valdez.  But  Val- 
dez laughed  at  him. 

For  the  message  had  gone  to  the  burgo- 
master: 

Most  Illustrious: 

I  have  your  pretty  children.  Either  you  give 
me  the  keys  of  Leyden  or  you  see  them  grill 
under  your  walls. 

Valdez. 

About  noontide  the  wind  lulled.  About 
noontide  came  the  burgomaster's  answer : 


To  Don  Guzman  de  Valdez: 

How  you  deal  with  my  children  you  shall  ac- 
count to  God.     Leyden  will  never  surrender. 

Adrian  van  der  Werf. 

Valdez  laughed  and  went  of!  to  tell  the 
children  that  their  father  had  written  to 
bid  him  have  them  cooked.  That  pleasant 
jest  made,  he  required  a  party  to  plant  him 
stakes  and  build  a  fire  under  the  walls  of 
the  town.  The  burghers  howled  curses 
and  shot  at  them  and  killed  a  few,  so  Val- 
dez bade  bring  the  children.  The  two  lit- 
tle folk  were  dragged  there  in  the  rain  to 
be  a  target  for  their  friends'  muskets. 
There  they  stood,  under  guard,  looking 
with  wild,  frightened  eyes  to  the  kindly 
walls  and  the  stakes  and  the  fi^ots.  God 
knows  what  they  thought,  what  they  felt. 

The  stakes  were  planted,  the  chains  were 
fixed.  But  the  wind  had  fallen  and  was 
almost  dead,  and  as  it  died  came  a  great 
rain.  The  dull  heavens  opened  and  a  flood 
came.  A  flood  that  soaked  the  fagots  and 
set  them  floating  away;  a  flood  of  rain  that 
swept  timber  and  earth  and  stone  before  it 
like  a  river  in  spate.  The  stakes  stood  in  a 
pond.  And  so  the  poor  little  folks,  fear- 
numbed  in  body,  in  mind,  were  borne  back 
to  Lammen.  The  heavens  would  suffer  no 
fire  that  day.  On  Leyden  walls  the  burgh- 
ers sang  a  psalm,  but  Valdez  stood  out,  the 
rain  streaming  from  his  helmet,  and 
shouted :  "  To-morrow,  to-morrow !  " 

That  night  in  the  deluge  Borgia  finished 
his  battery,  and  he,  too,  as  the  wet  dark- 
ness covered  all,  went  back  to  camp  with 
a  growl — "  To-morrow." 

And  Raoul?  Raoul  had  heard  the  bur- 
gomaster's answer,  and  cursed  him  heartily. 
Why  in  the  name  of  heaven  or  hell  could 
the  man  not  yield  and  save  his  babes'  skin  ? 
You  would  not  expect  Raoul  to  understand. 
But  the  man  had  not  yielded.  And  Raoul 
hovered  like  a  restless  dog  about  Valdez's 
heels,  and  watched  while  the  stakes  and 
chains  were  fixed,  and  watched  the  little, 
wan,  fear-wrought  faces,  and  gnawed  his 
nails.  Then  came  the  deluge,  and  Raoul 
stood  very  still  and  rubbed  his  eyes  like  a 
man  just  waked.  "  Hola,  Raoul  1 "  says  he 
to  himself, ''  God  is  doing  something.  Help 
Him  then." 

Back  he  hurried  to  Lammen.  He  was 
first  into  Lammen  House. 

With  nightfall  the  wind  rose  again,  but 
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still  the  rain  beat  pitilessly  down.  The 
soldiers  huddled  together  in  hut  and  cot- 
tage and  barn,  chilled  and  steaming,  heard 
the  rising  waves  crash  on  the  causeways, 
and  cursed  Leyden  and  Valdez  and  their 
fate  and  themselves. 

In  an  upper  room  in  Lammen  House,  alt 
in  the  dark,  two  children   knelt  together 


"  I  come  from  God — your  God.  I  come 
to  save  you.    Hush !  " 

Silent,  swift,  he  moved  to  the  wrindow, 
opened  it,  and  peered  out.  Below,  all  was 
dark.  He  was  back  beside  the  children 
again,  he  pressed  them  together.  "  Trust 
God,  trust  me,"  he  muttered,  and  he  bound 
the  two  together  and  lifted  them  out  of  the 


vittding  itairi  and  beyond." 


hand  in  hand,  and  prayed.  Behind  them 
silently  rose  the  lid  of  the  largest  chest. 
Silently  Raoul  stepped  out  and  stood  on 
tiptoe,  listening.  There  was  no  sound  save 
the  little  thin  voices  murmuring,  and  the 
roar  of  the  storm.  Raoul  drew  his  cloak 
about  him  and  touched  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"Hush!"  says  he  in  a  whisper,  as  the 
children  started  up. 

They  could  but  see  him  dimly  in  the 
dark.  "Who  are  you?"  the  girl  whis- 
pered. 


window,  and  let  the  rope  bum  his  hands  as 
he  lowered  them  to  the  sodden  ground. 
He  let  fall  the  rope,  he  stood  in  the  open 
casement  crouching  for  a  spring,  flung  him- 
self through  the  dark  to  an  apple  tree  and 
caught  a  bough  and  swung  an  instant,  then 
dropped  to  the  ground.  He  sprang  to 
them,  he  sliced  the  rope  with  his  dagger 
and  caught  it  up,  he  flung  the  girl  over  his 
shoulder  and  snatched  the  boy's  hand,  and 
ran  through  the  storm. 

In  that  black  night  in  that  driving  rain 
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no  man  could  see  another.  Raoul  had  no 
fear  for  sentries,  if  any  sentries  were  brav- 
ing the  storm.  He  was  only  mightily  anx- 
ious not  to  run  into  the  Rhine.  'But  his 
dog's  sense  of  place  served  him  well.  Soon 
the  lights  at  the  Eastgate  shone  clear,  and 
he  stopped. 

"  Good-by,  my  queen,"  says  he,  setting 
her  down.  "  There  is  your  home.  Pick 
no  more  apples  to-night.'' 

"You — "  the  child  gasped — "why, 
you " 

"  *  Are  the  pig,'  "  said  Raoul,  and  went 
off  into  the  dark.  But  he  checked  to  listen 
and  laugh  as  a  glad  cry  rose  from  the  gate. 
He  desired  infinitely  to  hear  also  the  eru- 
dite Valdez  gladly  cry. 

As  he  hurried  back  to  Lammen  with  that 
benevolent  purpose  a  lantern  surprised  him. 
It  was  far  in  front,  it  was  moving  from 
the  town  toward  Lammen.  It  came  to  the 
camp  before  Raoul,  and  some  drenched 
sentry  saw  it  and  challenged.  While  the 
sentry  parleyed  with  it,  Raoul  came  peace- 
ably within  the  lines  and  was  mildly  grate- 
ful. Then  he  hid  his  drenched  cloak  and 
hat  and  wiped  the  mud  off  his  boots  and 
sauntered  into  Lammen  House. 

The  quarter  guard  was  gathered  on  the 
stair,  and  from  above  from  the  dining  hall 
came  Valdez's  voice :  "  A  woman,  you  say  ? 
Aha,  funesta  venustas — ^my  fatal  beauty, 
Borgia.    Bring  me  the  victim." 

Raoul  went  up  with  the  guard.  They 
had  a  woman,  a  tall  woman,  white-faced, 
of  a  very  noble  bearing. 

"  You  are  General  Valdez?  "  she  said. 

"  My  infatuate,  I  am." 

"I  am  the  wife  of  Adrian  van  der 
Werf." 

Borgia  twisted  in  his  chair  and  growled 
an  oath  of  amazement.  Raoul  frowned  at 
her  and  bit  his  nails  again.  God  was  mud- 
dling the  affair. 

But  Valdez  leaned  forward,  chin  in 
hand,  and  the  smile  grew  on  his  lean  lips. 
"  And  you  would  like  to  try  me  in  his  stead, 
good  wife  ?  " 

She  flung  out  her  arm  to  him.  "  Sir, 
sir,  I  have  brought  you  myself,  and  I  pray 
you  spare  my  children — I  pray,  sir,  I  pray 
you." 

Valdez's  smile  broke  into  a  laugh,  his 
nostrils  swelled,  his  eyes  dilated.  He  rose, 
and  approached.  "  But  not  at  all,  my  in- 
fatuate.     I    shall   spare    neither  you   nor 


them,"  he  said,  and  signed  to  the  guard. 
"Away!    Awayl" 

Borgia  heaved  himself  up  with  a  laugh. 
This  he  appreciated.  Before  him  the  men 
went  grinning  out,  and  Valdez  came  closer 
to  the  woman.  She  flung  herself  down  be- 
fore him,  and  he  was  raising  her.  Raoul 
lingered,  gnawing  his  lip.  What  was  to 
do?    God  had  blundered. 

Then  louder  far  than  the  rain-beat, 
louder  than  the  howl  of  the  wind,  came  a 
long  echoing  roar.  Valdez  stopped  still, 
with  his  hands  on  the  woman,  and  Borgia 
turned  to  listen.  But  Raoul  ran  out ;  down 
the  winding  stairs  and  beyond.  The  camp 
was  roused.  From  cottage  and  hut  heads 
looked  out  into  the  dark,  men  rushed  forth 
and  peered  this  way  and  that  and  bab- 
bled. But  Raoul  ran  straight  and  swift. 
The  long  roar  grew  fainter,  and  faded 
amid  the  storm-blast  and  the  crash  of  the 
waters.  Raoul  was  far  past  the  sentries, 
out  on  the  causeway  to  Zoeterwoude,  with 
the  breakers  beating  below  him,  the  spray 
stinging  his  face.  He  stopped  an  instant, 
dropped  over  and  drenched  himself,  then, 
streaming  with  water,  back  he  ran  to  the 
sentry.  "  Alarm !  Alarm !  "  he  gasped. 
'*  The  causeway  is  down,  the  sea  is  upon 
us!" 

That  sentry  did  his  duty  nobly.  The 
night  was  alive  with  yells.  Out  from  their 
shelters  the  men  came  pouring.  Zoeter- 
woude causeway  was  down — the  news  ran 
through  them  as  the  tide  over  a  sand  bank. 
They  surged  disorderly  like  frightened 
sheep.  Then  some  hero  headed  out  of  the 
lines,  and  like  sheep  they  followed  him 
away  through  the  night  along  the  one  road 
left,  the  causeway  to  The  Hague. 

Valdez  and  Borgia  ran  out  upon  them 
cursing,  and  learned  the  news.  They  heard 
it  in  scraps  from  breathless  men,  men  who 
would  not  be  stayed.  The  tramp  of  their 
flying  army  strove  with  the  din  of  wind  and 
wave.  "  They  are  fools,  they  are  right," 
said  Borgia,  and  struck  into  the  throng 
howling  for  officers  and  labored  to  put  some 
order  into  flight.  But  it  was  a  flight  of 
black  panic.  Borgia  was  swept  away. 
Trampling  their  comrades  down,  thrusting 
them  off  the  causeway  into  the  waves,  they 
fled  from  their  fear  through  that  black 
night  of  storm. 

Valdez,  sneering,  went  back  to  Lammen 
House  for  his  guard  and  his  woman.  There 
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was  neither  guard  nor  woman.  Valdez 
shouted,  and  only  the  storm  and  tramp  of 
the  fleeing  answered.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  sought  his  horse  and  fled,  too. 

When  the  tramp  of  the  fugitives  was 
faint  and  the  din  of  the  storm  held  lonely 
sway,  Raoul  arose  out  of  a  ditch  and  hauled 
out  the  burgomaster's  wife.  "  Wait  here," 
says  he  to  her  upon  the  edge,  and  stole  off. 
But  there  was  little  need  for  caution. 
Lammen  and  Leyderdorp  were  swept  bare 
of  men.  Soon  he  had  brought  her  all  trem- 
bling and  shivering  back  to  Lammen  House, 
and  he  heaped  fresh  logs  on  Valdez's  dying 
fire  and  struck  an  attitude  before  her  ( 'twas 
inveterate  in  him),  and:  "Lady,  I  have 
achieved.  You  are  safe,"  says  he ;  and  drank 
off  Valdez's  cup  of  wine.  "  For  I  am 
Raoul  de  Tout  le  Monde,  Little  Raoul  of 
All  the  World  " ;  and  he  offered  her  wine. 

And  the  woman,  taking  it  in  her  trem- 
bling hand,  gasped:  "  But  my  children,  sir 
— ^my  children?  " 

Raoul  tapped  his  breast.  "  Again,  L  I 
conveyed  them  to  Leyden  two  hours  ago." 

"  Ah,  is  it  true,  is  it  true?  "  Down  fell 
the  wine  cup  and  she  caught  at  Raoul's 
hands. 

"  As  God  is  in  heaven — ^which  begins  to 
seem  likely,"  said  Raoul. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  true  indeed  ? "  Her 
voice;  her  eyes,  were  piteous. 

"  Lady,  yes." 

She  caught  Raoul's  hands  to  her  lips  and 
kissed  them  again  and  again.  He  liked  that. 

After  a  while  she  looked  up  and  let  him 
go  and  fell  back  in  her  chair.  "  But  it  is 
strange.  So  strange.  The  Spaniards  have 
gone.    And  I — why — how  is  it  ?  " 

Raoul  made  her  drink  wine.  He  struck 
another  dramatic  attitude.  "  Lady!  Con- 
ceive Zoeterwoude  causeway  broken:  the 
sea  upon  them:  horrific!  " 

"  That — that  was  the  noise  ?  Then  we 
— ^^'e,  too,  shall  be  drowned !  "  and  she 
started  up. 

Raoul  sat  down.  "  I  saw  that  it  was  not 
broken.  I  said  that  it  was.  They  ran.  I 
betook  me  to  you  and  a  ditch." 

"  I — I  do  not  understand." 

"  You  need  not  understand ;  but  you 
need  much  to  eat  and  drink." 

"But — ^but  the  noise?    What  was  it?" 

"  God  probably  knows,"  said  Raoul,  and 
went  out  to  forage. 

So  before  a  blazing  fire  Mistress  Van  der 


Werf  ate,  for  the  first  time  in  four  months, 
a  plenteous  meal. 

Dawn  broke  gray,  and  Raoul  on  the  bat- 
tlements looked  to  Leyden  and  laughed. 
The  noise  was  no  more  m)rsterious.  Clear 
from  Burgundy  Tower  to  the  Cowgate  the 
weak  wall  had  fallen  and  lay  flat.  From 
Burgundy  Tower  to  the  Cowgate!  His 
wisdom  was  proven.  Leyden  was  open  to 
the  foe.  An  army  might  have  marched 
through  the  breach. 

But  the  army  lay  wearied  out  with  no 
heart  in  it  at  Tlie  Hague. 

Raoul  slapped  Valdez's  florins  in  his 
breeches,  and  laughed  and  looked  and 
laughed.  He  conceived  himself  justified  to 
God  and  man.  Then  he  turned  westward. 
Driven  by  the  great  wind,  swollen  by  the 
rain,  the  waters  lay  close  below  him.  Boi- 
sot's  boats  were  moving  hither  and  thither 
sounding.  Raoul  waved  his  hat  to  them 
and  shouted. 

Loaded  with  thanks  and  kindly  prom- 
ises, Raoul  was  borne  to  a  grand  chamber 
in  the  burgomaster's  house.  He  flimg  him- 
self down,  weary  but  well  content,  and 
there  came  a  faint  knock  at  the  door,  and 
timidly  a  little  girl  stole  in. 

"  Well,  my  queen  ?  " 

"  Sir — sir — please,  I  am  so  sorry.  I  was 
very  rude  to  you.  I  called  names,  and — 
you  "  —  the  brave  little  lips  trembled  — 
"  you  are  very — ^very  brave — and  you  are 
good " 

Raoul  waved  his  hand  and  laughed. 
"  Never  care  for  all  that,  my  queen." 

She  waited,  fronting  him,  and  the  big 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Then — ^then 
— ^you  won't  forgive  me?  " 

"  Why,  with  aJl  my  heart." 

She  came  nearer  and  waited  again;  dien 
came  quite  close  to  him  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  put  up  her  cheek  to  be 
kissed.  Raoul  clumsily  lifted  her  and  kissed 
her,  and  then  she  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  in  turn.  "  I'll  always 
love  you — always,"  she  said. 

She  ran  happy  away. 

Raoul,  left  sdone,  drew  out  the  bag  of 
Valdez's  money,  and  let  the  bright  gold 
run  through  his  fingers.  Then  he  made  a 
grimace. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  of  the 
siege  of  Leyden,  there  is  a  bright  little 
Dutch  lyric  in  six  hundred  and  eleven  stan- 
zas of  eight  lines  each. 


THE    AMERICAN    WIFE 


A    WOMAN'S    CRITICISM 


By  AMY   FOSTER  CORBIN 


'HE  master  of  a  well- 
known  preparatory  school 
lately  remarked  that  the 
most  hopeless  of  all  par- 
ents is  the  one  who  says: 
"  My  own  childhood  was 
so  hard,  I  want  everything 
made  easy  for  my  children."  The  Amer- 
ican husband,  much  famed  for  generosity 
to  his  women  folk,  is  animated  by  precise- 
ly the  same  spirit.  "  My  mother's  life," 
he  says,  in  effect,  "  was  so  narrow  and  la- 
borious that  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  give 
my  wife  the  ease  and  enjoyment  fate  de- 
nied her."  Here  are  two  cases  of  sadly 
misplaced  generosity. 

A  childhood  free  from  hard  work  and 
responsibility,  our  schoolmaster  declared, 
is  the  surest  foundation  for  a  selfish  and 
unsympathetic  maturity.  Unless  the  wife 
of  our  chivalrous  husband  is  the  wisest  and 
most  self-disciplined  of  women,  he  is  dig- 
ging the  grave  of  his  happiness  and  hers. 
In  all  the  floods  of  discussion  that  cen- 
ter in  the  American  wife  one  fact  has  been 
ignored — the  most  vital  and  fundamental 
of  all.  She  has  no  fixed  place  in  our  eco- 
nomic S3rstem.  The  feminist  exults  in  the 
fact  that  one  fifth  of  our  women  are  wage 
earners;  but  he  neglects  the  more  impor- 
tant fact  that  on  the  average  these  wage 
earners  are  young — little  more  than  girls. 
Some  of  them  die  early  in  the  economic 
competition  with  the  robuster  masculine 
physique.  More  desert  from  the  ranks  of 
toil  to  become  dependent  upon  a  husband. 
And  at  best,  why  all  this  exultation  over 
the  self-supporting  female? 

The  mothers  of  many  of  us,  and  the 
grandmothers  of  most,  were  self-supporting 


all  their  lives.  They  did  not,  to  be  sure, 
compete  with  men  in  offices,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  medical  practice.  They  had  preju- 
dices against  this  sort  of  thing  which  now, 
and  rightly  enough,  we  regard  as  out- 
moded. But  they  spun  and  they  wove, 
they  knitted  and  they  sewed,  they  brewed 
and  baked,  and  spanked  large  quantities  of 
children.  In  a  word,  they  lived  in  the  era 
of  household  industries. 

Much  was  said,  upon  the  introduction 
of  machinery  which  revolutionized  our  in- 
dustrial system,  of  the  hardship  it  wrought 
to  men  who  had  grown  up  under  the  old 
order  of  hand  labor.  That  hardship  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Of  the  hardship 
it  wrought  to  women  we  heard  nothing, 
but  its  evils  have  remained,  and  have 
grown  in  proportion  as  we  have,  as  a  peo- 
ple, become  richer.  In  the  era  of  house- 
hold industries,  marriage  only  increased  a 
woman's  labor,  and  intensified  her  respon- 
sibility. To-day  the  American  wife  is  nor- 
mally a  pensioner  upon  her  husband's  boun- 
ty. As  a  young  woman,  she  may  have 
supported  herself  in  dignified  independence ; 
but  the  fact  only  serves  to  make  her  subse- 
quent dependence  the  more  bitter,  if  she 
has  pride,  or  if  she  has  not,  the  more  cor- 
rupting. 

Her  mother  and  her  grandmother  of 
pioneer  days  worked  side  by  side  with  their 
husbands  in  the  wilderness,  bore  children 
without  the  aid  of  nurse  or  doctor,  husked* 
com  and  ground  it,  even  fought  the  Indian 
with  a  smoothbore.  They  died  early, 
perhaps,  worn  out  by  a  life  of  toil.  If 
they  lived,  they  frequently  went  mad  from 
loneliness  and  privation.  But  they  shared 
with  their  men  folk  the  enduring  fame  of 
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creating  this  great  and  prosperous  nation. 
It  was  they  who  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  respect,  the  tender  reverence,  with 
which  American  men  regard  women. 

When  the  modern  wife  and  mother  ends 
her  care-free,  often  luxurious  life,  her  chil- 
dren will  have  little  reason  to  revere  her 
memory,  to  regard  a  new  generation  of 
women  more  tenderly  for  her  sake. 

A  young  Italian  gentleman  living  alone 
in  New  York  was  lately  asked  why  his 
mother  did  not  come  to  visit  him.  He 
laughed  and  said  that  no  American  could 
understand  her  predicament.  She  would 
not  think  of  leaving  her  husband.  It  was 
known  that  father  and  mother  had  no  real 
bond  of  congeniality.  She  was  cultivated, 
charming,  full  of  interest  in  the  world  of 
advanced  ideas,  eager  for  new  scenes  and 
new  experiences.  He  was  provincial  and 
conservative  to  the  last  degree — a  large 
frog  in  a  very  small  puddle.  Many  an 
American  wife  would  have  got  a  divorce 
from  such  a  husband.  Yet  she  was  his 
wife,  and  he  needed  her.  In  response  to 
her  wifely  duty  she  put  aside  all  thought 
of  personal  cultivation,  even  her  natural 
preference  as  a  mother,  and  resolutely  did 
what  she  could  to  make  her  husband's  life 
happy  and  useful. 

The  capitals  and  pleasure  resorts  of  Eu- 
rope are  overrun  with  American  wives  who 
acknowledge  no  responsibility  either  to  their 
husbands  or  to  their  country.  That  has 
long  been  a  scandal.  Far  more  dangerous 
are  the  vaster  numbers  of  those  who  live 
on  at  home  with  no  more  serious  duties 
than  the  expatriate  acknowledges,  no  more 
useful  ideals.  Their  one  aim  is  to  find 
some  new  form  of  excitement  which  will 
make  them  forget  the  unnatural  aimless- 
ness  and  deep-lying  emptiness  of  the  lives 
they  are  leading. 

AH  this  is  in  part  the  fault  of  American 
husbands.  Their  one  controlling  interest 
in  life  is  business.  The  depth  of  their 
much-celebrated  chivalry  can  be  very  eas- 
ily gauged.  Ask  any  man  which  he  holds 
dearer,  his  wife  or  his  work,  and,  as  he 
is  true  husband  and  good  liar,  he  will  an- 
swer: his  wife,  of  course.  If  so,  he  would 
hardly  endure  with  quite  so  stoic  a  forti- 
tude her  absences  of  months  at  a  time,  even 
years.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  his  business  cares  and  ambitions  so 
secret  in  his  own  bosom,  and  regard  with 


such  stolid  indifference  the  fads  and  the 
fancies  with  which  she  fills  her  all  too 
abundant  leisure. 

In  the  past  season  of  disaster  to  indus- 
try the  country  has  stood  aghast  at  the 
number  of  men  who,  at  the  loss  of  their 
business  standing,  have  committed  suicide. 
"  One  can't  take  a  journey  on  the  sub- 
way," a  timid  New  York  woman  lamented, 
"  without  fear  of  running  over  a  capital- 
ist." But  with  all  the  scandals  that  for 
years  have  been  hawked  in  society  papers, 
there  has  never  once  been  a  case  of  a  be- 
trayed lover  or  husband  who  has  taken  his 
own  life.  And  a  fortune  once  lost  may 
be  recovered,  while  the  wife  who  has  erred 
knows  no  returning. 

It  is  to  the  superficial  view,  however, 
that  the  man  is  here  to  blame.  If  he  pre- 
fers solvency  to  his  spouse  it  can  only  be 
because,  in  the  long  run,  he  has  found 
solvency  the  more  valuable  asset.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  him  the  melancholy  fact 
that  his  wife  is  a  liability.  Her  interest 
in  the  things  that  make  up  his  life — ^his 
ambitions  and  his  struggles,  his  hopes  and 
his  fears — rarely  extends  beyond  the  meas- 
ure to  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  credit 
overtops  debit.  When  the  wife's  expenses 
are  cast  up,  it  frequently  appears  that  credit 
has  joined  the  down-and-out  club. 

The  American  vampire  is  the  wife.  Her 
rags  are  many  and  variegated.  Sometimes 
also  are  her  hanks  of  hair.  But  she  has, 
item,  a  town  house,  item,  a  house  in  the 
country,  item,  a  limousine  and  a  touring 
car,  item,  a  coupe  and  a  victoria.  These 
are  mere  necessities.  In  addition  she  has 
at  least  one  fad,  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  expensive  detail  of  all.  Oftenest  the 
fad  is  society.  Sometimes  it  is  intellectual. 
In  either  case,  she  regards  it  as  vastly  more 
important  than  the  ambitions  of  her  hus- 
band. 

He  may  be  bringing  about  a  gigantic 
consolidation  in  industry,  which  promises 
to  save  to  humankind  vast  sums  of  its 
precious  wealth.  Or  he  may  be  stand- 
ing out  in  honest  independence  against  the 
depredations  of  criminal  finance.  Perhaps 
he  is  entering  a  career  at  the  bar  or  in  poli- 
tics which  promises  most  brilliantly.  To 
his  wife  it  is  all  sordid  business. 

There  lately  died  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  a  physician  whose  practice  had  yielded 
him  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.    His 
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lifelong  ambition  had  been  to  pursue  cer- 
tain researches  by  which  he  hoped  to  con- 
fer upon  suffering  humanity  the  most  val- 
uable of  gifts,  immunity  from  a  deadly 
disease.  But  every  cent  he  made  his  wife 
lavished  in  a  charity  which  all  but  herself 
knew  to  be  mistaken ;  and  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  leaving  his  children  and 
grandchildren  almost  penniless,  it  was  from 
exposure  in  the  practice  which  he  should 
have  abandoned  years  before.  He  had 
never  found  time  for  his  researches. 

There  is  only  one  country  where  such 
a  tragedy  is  possible;  and  here,  in  a  thou- 
sand different  forms,  it  is  a  commonplace. 

All  over  the  world,  it  is  true,  women 
have  been  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  loom,  the  oven  and 
even  the  nursery.  The  forces  that  have  ac- 
complished this  evolution  are  too  mighty 
for  human  resistance,  and  are  as  wisely 
directed,  perhaps,  as  they  are  mighty.  In 
Europe  the  change  has  been  less  disturbing, 
at  least  on  the  surface,  and  for  two  reasons : 
The  increase  of  wealth  has  been  less  sud- 
den and  less  general,  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  women  who  can  aspire  to  an  inde- 
pendent career  is  far  smaller.  And  those 
who  do  so  aspire  find  a  settled  and  well- 
regulated  avenue  of  advancement,  in  which 
personal  idiosyncrasies  find  little  scope,  for 
there  has  for  centuries  been  a  leisure  class 
— an  aristocracy. 

In  America,  republican,  even  democratic 
ideals,  still  prevail.  Political  power  rests 
with  the  masses,  so  that  in  proportion  as 
a  woman  rises  in  the  scale  of  living  she  is 
lifted  out  of  any  probability  of  legitimate 
influence.  The  American  salon  is  the  sa- 
loon. Even  society  has  little  organization 
— few  recognized  and  no  permanent  lead- 
ers. It  has  two  ambitions,  a  title  and  a 
tiara — if  we  may  so  symbolize  leadership 
in  European  and  American  aristocracy. 
Either  is  a  most  attractive  star,  no  doubt, 
to  which  to  hitch  one's  wagon.  But  to 
follow  the  prevailing  mode  is  quite  to  lose 
the  trolley  of  Americanism.  What  is  a 
poor  woman  to  do  ? 

The  critics  of  the  childless  woman  have 
had  their  say.  But  they  have  not  made  it 
clear  that  she  is  a  worse  evil  here  than  in 
France,  even  in  England.  And  even  if  she 
did  her  full  duty  by  the  race,  she  would 
still  find  no  vital  and  essential  work  for 
the  time  which  the  woman  of  the  old  order 


spent  in  household  industries.  The  excel- 
lence of  our  schools  and  colleges,  more- 
over, often  reduces  her  maternal  cares,  and 
quite  legitimately,  to  the  vanishing  point. 
And  still  her  human  nature  cries  out  for 
some  re^l  occupation,  some  vital  work  to 
do.  From  one  point  of  view  the  restless, 
excitement-loving,  futile  woman  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  figure  in  satiric  comedy.  To  the 
serious  eye,  all  the  sad  phenomena  of  the 
world's  unemployed  presents  no  more  tragic 
figure. 

Her  case  would  be  helped,  perhaps,  if 
she  would  take  it  to  heart  that  the  chief 
interest  of  our  life  is  business.  The  fact  is 
melancholy  or  magnificent  as  one  chooses 
to  view  it;  but  fact  it  must  be  if  we  are 
to  remain  true  to  the  traditions  of  more 
than  a  century,  which  have  made  us  a 
unique  and  a  mighty  power  among  nations. 

And  how  is  the  American  woman  to 
make  herself  felt  in  politics  and  in  business? 
In  spite  of  the  wage-earning  woman,  even 
though  woman's  suffrage  were  granted,  her 
surest  way  to  power  lies  in  her  influence 
with  her  husband.  That  fact  also  may  be 
regarded  either  as  melancholy  or  magnifi- 
cent. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  numerous  gen- 
tlemen whose  methods  are  now  under  in- 
vestigation was  lately  heard  to  remark: 
*'  My  husband  has  always  made  it  his  rule 
to  leave  his  business  downtown.  Whit 
he  looks  for  in  his  home  is  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion— z  complete  change  of  interest.  He 
has  made  it  a  rule  never  to  let  me  talk  to 
him  of  his  affairs."  She  said  this  blandly, 
as  if  giving  others  a  chance  to  profit  by 
well-digested  experience  —  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  suppressed  smiles  of  those  who 
heard  her,  every  one  of  whom  knew  that 
the  front  page  of  almost  any  newspaper 
contained  thoroughly  ascertained  facts  most 
damaging  to  her  husband's  honor.  Her 
manner  was  that  of  one  who  considers  the 
workaday  world  so  sordid  that  no  shadow 
from  it  should  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
serenity  of  domestic  bliss. 

Like  the  wife  of  many  another  buccaneer 
of  finance,  she  was,  as  far  as  her  lights 
shone,  a  thoroughly  good  woman.  And  her 
husband  was,  uptown,  a  thoroughly  domes- 
tic man.  He  was  even  devoutly  religious  in 
his  way.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
Rightly  despised  by  those  who  knew  his  real 
nature,  as  it  came  out  in  business,  he  was 
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driven  b^k  upon  his  family  and  upon  his 
curious  conception  of  God  for  that  sense 
of  love  and  trust  which  any  powerful  na- 
ture craves.  In  this  fact  lay  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  one  being  whom  life  had 
given  power  over  him  so  tragically  missed. 

When  these  two  people  were  married 
they  were  both  young  enough  and  high- 
spirited  enough  to  react  upon  each  other 
to  their  mutual  growth.  A  man's  best 
ideas  are  often  developed  in  talk  with  a 
sympathetic  and  comprehending  listener, 
whose  interests  are  his  own.  If,  as  her 
husband  forged  ahead,  she  had  followed 
him  step  by  step,  not  so  much  guiding  him 
as  shedding  upon  his  spirit  the  greater  pu- 
rity of  her  own,  one  black  chapter  of  our 
recent  history  might  never  have  been  writ- 
ten. It  is  amazing  how  thoroughly  an 
able  man  may  be  ruined  by  the  wrong 
wife;  but  it  is  even  more  amazing  to 
what  heights  be  may  be  lifted  by  the  right 
one. 

A  celebrated  engineer  was  lately  given 
a  dinner  by  his  associates  in  honor  of  his 
silver  wedding.  In  pursuit  of  his  profession 
he  had  spent  his  life  in  world-wide  travel, 
and  his  lines  had  fallen,  as  the  lines  of  the 
pioneer  usually  do,  in  the  roughest  places. 
Responding  to  a  toast  to  himself,  he  turned 
to  his  wife  and  said :  "  If  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  do  anything  in  my  life 
worth  while,  I  want  you  all  to  know  to 
whom  the  credit  is  due." 

He  told  how  from  girlhood  she  had  stood 
by  him  with  unfailing  devotion  and  under- 
standing, sharing  projects  so  bold  that  he 
dared  not  confess  them  to  others,  giving  up 
her  own  life  without  repining  to  share  a 
life  that  tries  the  hardiest  man.  ''  My 
wife,"  he  concluded,  ''  has  been  my  one 
great  inspiration.  Except  for  her  sympa- 
thy, I  could  not  have  conceived  the  labors 
that  have  fallen  to  me,  without  her  unself- 
ish comradeship  I  could  not  have  brought 
them  to  completion."  He  said  this  quite 
simply  and  in  the  manner  of  sincerest  truth. 

Those  who  heard  knew  of  the  wife's 
gentle  birth,  of  the  family  and  friends 
upon  whom  she  had  turned  her  back  to 
follow  him,  of  her  four  children  born  in 
a  way  to  recall  the  days  of  our  first  pio- 
neers. One  modern  woman  at  least  had 
saved  herself  from  becoming  an  economic 
outcast. 

Not  everyone  has  such  opportunities  as 


one  of  these  women  missed  and  the  other 
cherished.  But  in  every  life  there  is  work 
and  to  spare  for  those  who  will  do  it. 
Many  civic  activities,  such  as  schools,  char- 
ities, and  streets,  are  already  attracting  the 
attention  of  zealous  woman.  Their  influ- 
ence upon  music  and  art  is  yearly  stronger. 
The  "  best  sellers  "  which  their  tastes  cre- 
ate are  becoming  so  much  better  that  some- 
times they  are  good.  Even  society  is  de- 
veloping almost  human  intelligence.  By 
and  by  our  women  may  wake  up  to  their 
nearest  and  most  momentous  opportunity. 

By  far  the  greater  majority  of  husbands 
in  America,  as  in  any  other  country,  will 
alwa3rs  be  those  who  are  only  able  to  pro- 
vide their  wives  with  a  modest  competence. 
For  even  this  they  are  forced  to  long  hours 
of  grinding  labor. 

Every  woman  who  marries  such  a  man 
ought  to  make  it  her  business  to  understand 
the  smallest  detail  of  domestic  economy. 
She  should  study  her  subject  as  carefully 
as  her  husband  studies  his  business.  She 
should  organize  her  little  plant  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  and  see  to  it  that  her  scale 
of  operating  expenses  falls  well  within  her 
husband's  income. 

Usually  she  has  been  brought  up  with 
that  beautiful  ignorance  of  all  household 
matters  so  common  in  the  present  gener- 
ation of  American  young  womanhood.  As 
soon  as  she  finds  herself  on  the  point  of 
deserting  the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners  to 
accept  the  support  of  some  trusting  and 
adoring  young  man,  she  should  use  the  in- 
tervening time  to  prepare  herself  for  her 
new  responsibility.  Let  her  put  herself  in 
the  hands  of  some  experienced  teacher, 
either  in  a  class  or  in  private. 

What  woman  would  be  so  blind  as  to 
hope  to  teach  school,  let  us  say,  without  a 
high-school  education?  And  yet  every  day 
our  American  young  women  enter  a  pro- 
fession quite  as  serious  and  important,  for 
which  they  are  totally  untrained.  The 
first  few  years  are  spent  in  costly  mis- 
takes, and  often  habits  of  extravagance  are 
formed  which  grow  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced: luxuries  become  necessities. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  past  few  years 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  raised  in 
mortgages  to  be  invested  in  automobiles. 
The  example  of  a  more  fortunate  neighbor 
spurs  the  wife  on,  the  husband  works 
harder  and  harder,  and  in  the  end  there  is 
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often  a  crash  which  lands  him  in  jail  or 
the  hospital,  and  the  fooh'sh  wife  upon  the 
charity  of  jfriends.  When  the  late  finan- 
cial crisis  struck  us  there  was  a  stampede 
to  raise  money  on  the  toys  of  luxury.  One 
poor  fellow  tried  to  raise  a  few  hundred 
dollars  at  usurious  interest  on .  his  wife's 
French  limousine.  "  I  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate you/'  said  the  prudent  capital- 
ist, "  but  I  can  lend  no  more  money  on 
automobiles.  My  garage  is  full.''  It  is  a 
simple,  unsensational  fact  that  every  year 
scores  of  husbands  are  driven  to  crime — 
embezzlements,  reckless  speculation  with 
other  people's  money — by  the  extravagance 
of  the  women  dependent  upon  them. 

A  woman  should  organize  her  household 
on  a  business  basis.     She  should  make  the 


conditions  under  which  her  husband  works 
as  free  from  worry  and  strain  as  is  human- 
ly possible.  She  should  stand  behind  him 
to  cheer  him  in  the  depression  which  comes 
to  the  bravest,  to  advise  him,  and  above 
all  to  believe  in  him. 

One  soul,  rare  and  advanced,  remarked 
that  every  night  she  tried  to  make  her  hus- 
band's last  conscious  thought  as  he  dropped 
off  to  sleep  the  belief  that  he  was  a  suc- 
cess. She  said  this  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
for  he  was  successful  as  yet  only  in  provid- 
ing honestly  and  well  for  those  dependent 
upon  him.  But  that  simple  measure  of 
success,  after  all,  is  very  far  from  inade- 
quate; and  in  the  end  if  the  success  which 
they  both  hope  for  comes,  wife  and  husband 
share  equally  in  the  glory  of  it. 


A    MAN'S    DEFENSE 


By   LYMAN   BEECH ER  STOWE 


Carlyle  once  said  that  his  wife's  rela- 
tion to  him  was  the  same  as  his  relation  to 
his  Creator.  Carlyle  lived  a  good  many 
years  ago.  He  was  a  genius.  Geniuses  say 
and  do  strange  things.  You  look  upon  your 
wife  quite  differently.  You  have  the  en- 
lightened views  of  the  twentieth-century 
American.  Arc  you  sure,  however,  that 
you  are  giving  your  wife  a  square  deal  ? 

You  are  giving  her  a  good  house  in  which 
to  live.  You  let  her  keep  one  servant,  per- 
haps two  or  three  or  a  dozen,  at  any  rate 
as  many  as  you  can  afford.  You  dress  her 
well.  You  let  her  dress  the  children  well. 
In  short,  you  are  a  good  provider.  Fur- 
thermore, you  love  her,  and  even  tell  her 
so  once  in  a  while,  as  often  as  seems  sensible. 
You  don't  want  to  be  sentimental.  You 
have  such  a  sensible  wife  that  you  are  sure 
she  wouldn't  want  you  to  be  sentimental. 
Heaven  knows,  you  once  told  her  this  great 
truth  often  enough  to  impress  it  upon  her 
for  life !  Anyway,  "  deeds  speak  louder 
than  words."    You  are  doing  the  deeds. 

Your  courting  was  successful.  Other- 
wise you  wouldn't  have  your  wife.  Was  it 
done  in  accordance  with  this  excellent 
motto?  Did  you  then  send  her  flowers, 
take  her  to  drive,  to  the  theater,  to  the 
opera,  and  let  it  go  at  that?    Did  you  say 


to  yourself  with  logic  and  sense:  "Why 
should  I  tell  her  I  love  her  when  I  show 
it  in  every  act?"  Did  you  leave  her  to 
draw  her  own  conclusions  ?  Certainly  not ! 
Had  you  acted  in  this  logical  manner  you 
would  still  be  a  bachelor.  In  spite  of  your 
boasted  common  sense,  in  spite  of  your 
wholesome  fear  of  sentimentalism,  you  told 
her  you  loved  her  hundreds  of  times  after 
that  statement  had  lost  its  news  value. 

Is  your  wife  a  person  so  different  from 
that  girl  to  whom  you  were  engaged  that 
none  of  your  successful  courtship  methods 
now  apply?  Surely  not  1  A  marriage  cere- 
mony and  a  few  years  of  living  with  you 
have  made  no  such  change  in  her  tastes  and 
desires.  Words  are  just  as  important  to 
the  success  of  your  marriage  as  they  were 
to  the  success  of  your  engagement.  Your 
wife  enjoyed  your  courtship.  Otherwise 
she  wouldn't  be  your  wife.  She  now  wants 
a  kind  of  postgraduate  continuance  of  that 
courtship.  In  spite  of  logic,  words  fre- 
quently speak  louder  than  deeds.  Her  de- 
sire is  more  than  a  desire.  It  is  an  instinct : 
an  instinct  born  in  her  by  sex  heredity. 
The  husband  who  disregards  this  instinct 
will  wake  up  some  day  to  find  his  marriage 
a  wreck  of  unrealized  hopes. 

Perhaps,  you  are  not  only  a  good  pro- 
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vider,  but  do  continue  to  tell  your  wife  you 
love  her.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  all,  she  is 
unreasonable  enough  to  be  discontented. 
She  wants  something!  She  doesn't  know 
herself  exactly  what  she  wants.  She  has  a 
good  home,  a  good  husband,  good  children. 
She  has  her  household  duties,  and  the  care 
of  her  children,  to  occupy  her  time. 
Whether  she  knows  it  or  not  she  wants  con- 
tact with  life  outside  her  home.  If  she  is 
a  woman  of  great  energy,  of  executive  abil- 
ity, she  probably  wants  more  occupation. 
That  does  not  mean  she  wants  to  be  a 
stenographer  or  a  public  lecturer.  It 
doesn't  mean  necessarily  that  she  wants  any 
gainful  occupation.  You  say  she  has  her 
housekeeping:  her  chil4ren  to  train.  To 
do  these  things  is  her  sphere.  Let  her  stick 
to  them.  Their  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. You  are  entirely  right.  She 
should  never  neglect  these  fundamental 
duties.  One  of  the  very  reasons  she  needs 
other  interests,  other  occupations,  is  that 
she  may  bring  more  knowledge  and  new 
enthusiasm  to  these  duties.  Can  she  best 
teach  her  children  the  meaning  of  life  by 
knowing  nothing  of  it  beyond  the  walls  of 
her  home  ?  She  cannot,  any  more  than  you 
can  best  conduct  your  business  by  knowing 
nothing  of  business  in  general. 

Making  one's  life  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective means  making  it  broader.  The 
duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  are  far  too 
important  to  be  intrusted  to  a  narrow  per- 
son. It  is  hard  to  be  broad  if  one  is  forced 
to  lead  a  narrow  life.  To  train  children 
demands  great  wisdom  and  much  knowl- 
edge. Wisdom  and  knowledge  come  of 
contact  with  life.  To  be  sure  some  wisdom 
and  knowledge  may  be  had  from  books. 
That  is  second-hand  contact  with  life. 
Properly  to  train  children  requires  more 
experience  of  life  than  any  woman  can  gain 
from  washing  dishes  and  dusting  the  par- 
lor: more  knowledge  than  any  woman  can 
gain  by  directing  any  number  of  other 
women  to  wash  dishes  and  dust  the  parlor. 
It  isn't  enough  for  your  wife  to  fill  her 
time.  She  needs  to  fill  her  life.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  could  fill  his 
time  addressing  envelopes.  He  couldn't  fill 
his  life  addressing  envelopes,  nor  could  he 
thus  make  himself  an  efficient  housekeeper 
for  our  national  household.  The  demands 
of  children  are  incessant  and  multifarious. 
To  fill  these  demands  means  a  continual 


outgiving.  Where  there  is  outgiving  there 
must  be  corresponding  intaking.  Your  wife 
can't  teach  your  children  what  she, doesn't 
know  herself.  In  helping  her  to  find  oc- 
cupation and  interest  outside  your  home 
you  help  her  to  be  a  better  wife,  a  better 
mother. 

Perhaps'  your  wife,  with  all  her  charm 
and  brains,  doesn't  happen  to  have  either 
great  energy  or  executive  ability.  She  may 
not  want  any  occupation  outside  your  home. 
She  may  not  be  strong  enough  for  anything 
else.  In  that  case  she  must  get  her  experi- 
ence of  life  second  hand.  She  can,  perhaps, 
get  much  from  her  reading,  from  her 
friends.  She  must,  however,  depend  mainly 
upon  you.  You  must  be  her  point  of  contact 
with  the  larger  life  outside  your  home.  You 
must  be  the  window  through  which  she 
looks  out  upon  the  world  and  learns  the 
lessons  the  world  alone  can  teach.  If  you 
surround  your  doings  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery—  make  the  patronizing  assumption 
that  she  can't  understand  the  affairs  which 
interest  and  occupy  you,  you  deliber- 
ately narrow  her  life,  you  deliberately 
lessen  her  chances  for  efficiency  and  happi- 
ness. No  matter  how  good  a  provider  you 
may  be,  no  matter  how  kind  and  consider- 
ate, you  are  not  giving  her  a  square  deal. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  heap 
your  business  cares  and  troubles  upon  your 
wife's  head.  That  would  be  as  wrong  as 
for  her  to  shift  her  domestic  troubles  to 
your  shoulders. 

Perhaps,  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
discontented  with  your  wife.  She  is  frivo- 
lous, extravagant,  unpractical.  You  feel 
that  her  beauty  does  not  counteract  these 
deficiencies.  Probably  that  is  true,  but  who 
is  to  blame?  Did  you  marry  her  because 
she  was  economical,  practical,  a  good  house- 
keeper, a  good  prospective  mother?  You 
were  fascinated  by  her  because  she  was  pret- 
ty, irresponsible,  illogical,  and  whimsical. 
You  are  now  discontented  with  her  because 
she  is  irresponsible,  illogical,  and  whimsical. 
Did  you  think  that  a  wedding  ring  and  a 
husband  would  change  her  nature  ?  Would 
you  buy  a  horse  because  he  could  travel  in 
2.IO,  and  then  become  disgusted  with  him 
because  he  couldn't  haul  bricks?  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  wife  with  whom  you  are 
discontented  was  once  the  pretty  girl  whom 
you  were  wild  to  marry.  Nobody  made  you 
marry  her!     She  didn't  tell  you  she  was  a 
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good  cook  or  an  experienced  housekeeper. 
Your  mother  wanted  you  to  marry  another 
girl  who  was  both.  You  laughed  at  the 
thought.  You  got  what  you  wanted.  If 
you  don't  want  what  you  got  that  is  your 
fault  and  yours  alone.  Why  not  give  up 
expecting  the  impossible  of  your  wife,  and 
expect  only  the  possible?  If  you  thus  give 
her  an  honest  chance  she  may  yet  achieve 
what  now  seems  impossible.  If  she  does 
not,  take  your  medicine  I 

A  certain  rich  man  persistently  refused 
to  give  his  wife  spending  money.  She 
might  run  up  bills  to  her  heart's  content. 
When  he  was  with  her  he  would  buy  her 
whatever  she  wished  just  as  he  would  buy 
toys  for  his  little  daughter.  One  night  they 
went  together  to  a  charity  bazaar  and  the 
wife  asked  for  five  dollars.  The  husband 
replied:  "  No,  my  dear,  Td  rather  not.  You 
pick  out  what  you  want  and  Til  pay  for 
it."  A  little  later  when  they  were  talking 
with  a  mutual  acquaintance — a  man — the 
wife  turned  to  him  and  said :  "  Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  five  dollars?  I 
want  to  buy  some  of  those  pretty  things, 
but  haven't  any  money."  The  husband 
whipped  out  a  five-dollar  bill  in  double- 
quick  order;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  learned 
his  lesson. 

Another  rich  man's  wife  was  accused  by 
a  friend  of  taking  her  carriage  out  at  all 
times  of  day  and  night  without  regard  to 
the  comfort  of  her  horses  or  men.  Said  the 
friend  in  conclusion :  "  My  dear,  you  know 
you  could  sometimes  take  a  car  without 
greatly  inconveniencing  yourself !  "  And 
the  rich  man's  wife  replied :  "  Pardon  me, 
but  I  could  not  take  a  car,  because  I  have 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  car  fares." 
The  young  wife  of  a  multimillionaire  broke 
her  health  down  working  on  embroidery 
late  into  the  night.  She  sold  her  work  on 
the  sly  through  the  Woman's  Exchange 
•for  spending  money,  which  she  could  get 
in  no  other  way.  A  few  years  ago  a  rich 
man  failed  in  business.  It  was  said  he 
was  ruined  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
his  wife  and  daughters.     He  had  refused 


them  spending  money.  He  had  allowed 
them  to  run  up  bills  as  they  chose.  If 
they  ruined  him  he  first  ruined  them. 

The  poor  man  doesn't  refuse  his  wife 
spending  money  and  then  let  her  run  up 
bills  as  she  chooses,  because  he  can't.  He 
sometimes  does  what  is  just  as  bad!  He 
makes  her  ask  each  time  for  what  money 
she  needs.  Sometimes  she  must  even  beg 
for  it.  If  she  needs  a  relatively  large 
amount  she  must  dress  herself  up  in  her 
prettiest  clothes,  and  cajole  her  lord  with 
feminine  wiles.  Ibsen's  "  Doll's  House  " 
is  a  prominent  literary  example  of  this  kind 
of  treatment  of  wives.  Nora  is  treated  by 
her  husband  as  a  child  and  a  mistress,  and 
then  held  by  him  ruthlessly  accountable  as 
a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Some  rich  men  pride  themselves  on  their 
indulgence  to  .their  wives.  These  are  usu- 
ally the  men  who  refuse  them  allowances. 
They  pride  themselves  on  gratifying  their 
slightest  whims.  They  deprive  them  of 
household  cares  by  providing  skilled  house- 
keepers. They  deprive  them  of  the  care 
of  their  children  by  providing  skilled  gov- 
ernesses. In  exchange  they  provide  them 
with  balls,  operas,  receptions,  and  what  not. 
If  the  wives  are  more  than  puppets  they  be- 
come discontented  and  unhappy.  The  in- 
dulgent husbands  then  speculate  on  the 
ingratitude  of  women.  Suppose  these  very 
men  shut  out  of  their  offices  as  their 
wives  are  shut  out  of  their  nurseries.  Shut 
out  of  the  world  of  affairs  as  their  wives 

• 

are  shut  out  of  their  household  duties. 
Shut  off  from  life  as  their  wives  are  shut 
off  from  its  realities.  Would  they  be  any 
the  less  discontented,  any  less  unhappy? 

Your  wife  doesn't  want  you  to  love  her 
more.  She  wants  you  to  show  it  more. 
She  doesn't  want  more  indulgence.  She 
wants  more  life.  She  wants  a  broader  life, 
not  that  she  may  neglect  her  fundamental 
duties  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother,  but  that 
she  may  bring  to  these  duties  more  wisdom, 
more  experience.  She  wants,  in  short,  the 
square  deal  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
when  you  married  her. 
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PART  SECOND 

I  HEN  the  duke  went  out, 
banging  the  door  after 
him,  Trimousette  actually 
danced  about  the  room  in 
her  joy  and  triumph.  She 
would  have  him  at  the 
little  country  place  all  to 
herself  for  one  week  for  the  first  time. 
There  would  be  no  brazen  intrusion  of 
Madame  de  Valengay,  and  perhaps — per- 
haps the  duke  might  forget  her;  and  then 
would  come  true  that  dream  of  the  honey- 
moon— for  Trimousette  had  never  had  a 
honeymoon. 

This  rosy  vision  of  Boury  with  her  duke 
lasted  just  twenty-four  hours.  The  duke, 
on  reflection,  concluded  that  Boury  was  too 
far  away  from  Paris,  where  all  was  tu- 
mult and  uncertainty.  It  was  not  too  far 
away  from  Madame  de  Valenqay,  of 
whom  the  duke  was  now  almost  weary, 
but  for  him  to  go  to  Brittany  might  look 
as  if  he  were  running  away  from  Their 
Majesties,  who  were  in  very  great  dan- 
ger. So,  the  next  evening,  the  duke  again 
came  into  Trimousette's  little  room  and 
told  her  it  was  not  Boury  to  which  they 
would  go,  but  Belgarde,  near  to  Versailles. 
He  even  condescended  to  give  his  reasons. 
Trimousette  listened  with  a  mute,  un- 
moved face.  She  was  so  used  to  disap- 
pointments that  she  took  them  without 
protest.  Of  course,  she  thought  the  real 
reason  was  Madame  de  Valen^ay,  and 
when  the  duke  left  the  roam,  she  went  and 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 

"  No,  Trimousette,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"you  are  not  pretty;  your  eyes  are  dark, 
and  you  have  long,  soft,  black  hair,  and 
little  feet.  But  that  is  not  beauty.  Nor 
is  the  love  of  the  most  splendid  duke  in 


France  for  you,  although  you  may  be  hit 
wife." 

The  duke  invited  a  great  party  to  spend 
the  week  at  the  chateau,  and  the  little 
duchess  had  to  go  through  her  duties  as 
hostess.  Everybody  said  she  was  much  too 
quiet  and  lacked  enthusiasm,  which  was 
true.  Others  said  she  had  no  feeling, 
which  was  ridiculously  false. 

The  party  was  very  gay.  The  world 
was  rapidly  turning  upside  down.  No- 
body had  any  money,  the  black  clouds  and 
red  lightnings  and  earthquake  sIkxJcs  were 
bewildering  men's  minds,  so  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  laugh,  to  dance,  to  sing. 

That  is  what  the  company  at  the 
Chateau  de  Belgarde  did,  the  duke  leading 
all  the  wild  spirits  in  the  party. 

The  one  comfort  the  little  duchess  had 
was  that  her  brother  Victor  was  an>ong 
the  roysterers.  He  was  ever  kind  to  her, 
but,  like  her  husband,  a  little  careless. 
Victor  was  working  night  and  day  at  a 
little  play,  to  be  produced  in  the  private 
theater  at  Belgarde.  It  was  meant  to 
shadow  forth  the  final  triumph  of  the  aris- 
tocracy over  the  bourgeoisie,  who  were 
making  themselves  to  be  seen  and  heard 
and  felt  at  every  turn.  The  play  was  to 
be  produced  on  the  night  before  the  party 
broke  up. 

Now,  it  was  the  fixed  and  grim  deter- 
mination of  the  duke  that  Madame  de 
ValenQay  should  not  track  him  to  Bel- 
garde, to  worry  him.  But  the  lady  was 
too  clever  for  him.  He  could  not  prevent 
her  from  visiting  a  neighboring  diateau, 
and  coming  over  with  a  large  party  to 
spend  the  day  as  country  neighbors  do  at 
Belgarde. 

Never  had  Madame  de  Valengay  looked 
more  deliciously  seductive  than  on  that 
day.    She  might  have  sat  for  one  of  Botti- 
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celli's  nymphs  in  her  soft  white  draperies 
without  a  hoop,  being  in  the  country,  her 
long  fair  hair  in  curls  about  her  shoulders, 
and  a  hat  crowned  with  roses. 

In  contrast  to  this  dazzling  creature 
was  the  pale  little  duchess  somberly 
dressed,  her  silence,  which  verged  on  awk- 
wardness, placing  her  at  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage beside  the  brilliant,  rippling  talk 
of  Madame  de  Valency  and  her  laughter 
like  the  music  of  a  fountain. 

In  one  thing  only  did  the  duchess  carry 
off  the  palm.  Madame  de  Valency,  like 
a  peacock,  was  all  beauty  except  her  feet, 
which  were  large  and  ill-shaped.  The 
duchess's  small,  arched  feet  looked  smaller 
than  ever  in  the  dainty  black  shoes  with 
black  silk  stockings  which  she  wore. 

Trimousette  had  shown  no  sign  of  cha- 
grin when  Madame  de  Valen^ay  arrived 
with  a  merry  party,  all  laughing  and  chat- 
tering like  so  many  magpies.  It  was  a 
part  of  her  reticent  pride  to  make  no  com- 
plaint, to  show  no  uneasiness.  The  duke 
was  furiously  angry  with  Madame  de 
Valency  for  hunting  him  down,  but  she 
was  so  beautiful,  she  tripped  up  and  down 
the  terrace  with  such  airy  grace,  she  was 
so  wickedly,  merry  at  his  expense,  that, 
manlike,  he  forgave  her. 

This  week,  which  poor  little  Trimou- 
sette had  pictured  to  herself  as  so  charm- 
ing, turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing of  her  life.  She  scarcely  saw  her  duke 
except  in  the  evening  when  the  saloons 
were  full  of  people,  and  there  was  much 
fiddling  and  dancing.  Nor  did  she  see 
much  more  of  Victor,  who  was  keen  about 
his  play.  The  very  last  evening  of  all  it 
was  produced  and  was  a  huge  success.  By 
some  sort  of  hocus-pocus,  Madame  de  Va- 
lency had  forced  herself  into  the  cast, 
and  made  a  divinely  beautiful  marquise,  to 
whom  the  duke,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
made  violent  love  and  made  it  well,  too, 
his  duchess  looking  on  with  a  face  com- 
posed, ahnost  dull.  Victor  himself  was 
disguised  most  bewitchingly  as  a  rag- 
picker, and  in  his  character  made  a  telling 
speech  denouncing  the  aristocracy. 

The  gayety  of  the  party  lasted  until 
after  midnight,  when  the  play  and  the 
supper  and  ball  were  nearly  over.  Then 
a  messenger,  pale  and  breathless  with  hard 
riding  from  Paris,  arrived  on  a  spent 
horse,  and  told  how  the  people  had  gone 


to  Versailles  and  had  carried  the  king  and 
queen  and  their  children  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  off  to  Paris.  How  the  king, 
foolish  and  shamefaced,  had  appeared  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  red 
cap  of  liberty,  and  how  the  royal  people 
were  no  better  than  prisoners  in  the  palace, 
and  that  Paris  had  gone  mad. 

There  were  no  cowards  among  this 
party  at  the  Chateau  of  Belgarde  except 
Madame  de  Valengay.  Much  as  she  loved 
the  duke,  she  loved  her  own  skin  better, 
and  privately  resolved  to  seek  shelter  in 
England  until  the  shower  was  over,  not 
knowing  it  to  be  the  deluge. 

The  duke,  who  had  not  a  drop  of  cow- 
ard's blood  in  him,  started  for  Paris  at  day- 
light He  took  his  duchess  with  him,  not 
that  he  particularly  cared  for  her  society, 
but  because  it  did  not  enter  his  rash  head 
that  anybody  should  be  afraid  of  anything. 
So  to  Paris  they  went,  and  on  the  next 
night  the  duke  was  visited  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  rapscallions  calling  themselves  the 
National  Guard,  thrust  into  a  wretched 
hackney  coach  with  a  ruffian  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  cast  into  the  prison  of  the 
Temple  as  a  conspirator  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

It  was  one  thing  to  catch  the  Duke  of 
Belgarde  and  another  thing  to  keep  him. 
Exactly  one  week  from  the  night  of  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment  he  was  once 
more  at  large,  and  all  through  the  cour- 
age, resource  and  seductive  powers  of  his 
quiet,  somber-eyed,  shrinking  little  duch- 
ess. Trimousette  under  a  sharp  spur  had 
become  articulate,  and  the  latent  vast  en- 
ergy and  spirit  she  possessed  was  instantly 
developed  by  blows  and  hammerings  as 
sparks  are  struck  from  the  dull  black  flint. 
The  night  of  the  duke's  arrest  Trimou- 
sette shed  not  one  tear  on  parting  with  the 
man  she  loved.  The  duke  thought  her 
rather  insensate  and  would  have  relished 
a  few  tears  from  her.  Nevertheless,  Tri- 
mousette straightway  set  her  wits,  which 
were  not  inconsiderable,  to  work  in  order 
to  help  her  husband.  She  determined  to 
see  him,  dressing  herself  in  her  simplest 
gown,  for  she  accorded  best  with  the  note 
of  simplicity,  and  going  straight  to  Marat, 
the  most  hideous  and  abominable  of  men, 
sweetly  and  calmly  asked  him  to  permit 
her  to  see  her  husband  for  one  half  hour 
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to  settle  some  family  affairs.  Marat 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  simpler,  more 
democratic  young  person  than  this  little 
duchess.  He  was  very  artfully  flattered  by 
Trimousette,  who  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  that  line,  but  who  being  all  a 
woman,  succeeded  admirably  at  the  first 
attempt.  Marat,  admiring  Trimousette*s 
large  black  eyes,  agreed  to  do  what  he 
could.  These  eyes,  usually  so  tragic,  as- 
sumed a  smiling  and  brilliant  expression 
as  soon  as  Trimousette  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  danger.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  after  her  meeting  with  Marat,  she 
was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  her 
husband  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple. 

Of  course  she  was  searched  on  entering 
and  leaving  the  prison.  It  was  a  trying 
ordeal  to  most  women,  but  Trimousette 
bore  it  with  something  that  savored  both 
of  dignity  and  coquetry,  and  actually  smiled 
when  the  ruffians  who  searched  her  com- 
plimented her  on  her  charming  little  feet. 
They  did  not  observe,  around  the  bottom 
of  her  petticoat,  yards  and  yards  of  flat 
silk  braid,  which  made  really  a  good 
strong  rope,  nor  did  they  discover,  hidden 
in  her  thick  black  hair,  some  gold  pieces. 
When  she  was  admitted  to  the  cell  of  the 
duke,  he  was  the  most  surprised  man  in 
Paris,  and  more  so  still  when  Trimousette, 
having  suddenly  found  a  very  eloquent 
tongue,  laid  before  him  a  clever  plan  of 
escape,  along  with  all  the  braid  she  was 
ripping  off  her  petticoat  and  the  money 
out  of  her  hair.  The  duke  thought  he 
knew  women — certainly  he  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  them  ever  since  he  was  a 
pretty  page  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth. But  he  had  not  been  much  in  the 
way  of  knowing  true  love,  nor  the  magic 
which  it  works  in  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

He  gazed  at  his  wife  with  something 
like  admiration  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
very  gallant  to  her,  kissing  her  hand. 
Trimousette  did  not  now  mistake  gal- 
lantry for  love.  She  had  grown  wise  upon 
disappointments.  She  remained  a  short 
half  hour,  and  then  proudly,  for  all  her 
humility,  would  not  wait  to  be  notified, 
but  left  her  husband's  cell,  bidding  him 
good-by  without  a  tear.  Certainly  the 
duke  shed  no  tears. 

Three  nights  later,  just  before  daylight, 
he  dropped  out  of  his  prison  window  into 
the  garden  of  the  Temple,  and  scampered 


off,  the  sentry  very  obligingly  turning  his 
back  until  the  duke  was  well  out  of  sight. 

Great  was  the  hue  and  cry  raised  after 
the  Duke  of  Belgarde.  No  suspicion  at- 
tached to  his  little  duchess,  who  was  then 
on  her  way  to  the  small  castle  on  the 
Breton  coast. 

Trimousette  arrived  at  Boury  under  in- 
structions from  the  duke  to  remain  there 
until  she  should  get  further  directions 
from  him.  She  reckoned  upon  remaining 
a  month;  and  stayed  three  years  and  a 
half. 

Never  in  the  same  space  of  time  had  so 
much  happened  in  any  country  as  in 
France  from  1789  to  1794.  The  old 
order  that  had  lasted  a  thousand  years  was 
engulfed,  and  black  chaos  reigned.  The 
little  duchess  in  the  old  stone  castle  by  the 
sea  heard  the  reverberating  thunders,  and 
felt  the  earth  rocking  under  her  feet,  and 
saw  the  crashing  wreck  of  monarchy.  She 
stirred  not,  having  been  told  to  remain 
tranquilly  at  Boury  until  her  lord  should 
send  her  word  otherwise.  The  duke  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  tumult  and  was  in  dan- 
ger every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  He 
was  sometimes  a  fugitive  for  his  life ;  again 
he  appeared  boldly  in  Paris  and  defied  ar- 
rest. The  thing  which  Fernand,  Duke 
of  Belgarde,  hated  most  was  cowardice, 
and  through  this  was  he  absolved  from  the 
spell  of  Madame  de  Valen^ay.  She  had 
fled  to  England  and  never  ceased  impor- 
tuning the  duke  by  letter  to  run  away 
from  France.  The  duke  on  reading  these 
letters  would  dash  them  under  foot  and 
trample  upon  them  in  his  fury.  Nor 
would  he  answer  them,  considering  himself 
insulted  by  them.  The  duke  made  the  hand- 
somest possible  thanks  to  his  duchess  for 
her  share  in  his  escape,  and  really  meant 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  only  woman  who  had  ever 
helped  him  and  never  bothered  him.  But 
too  much  was  happening;  rivers  of  blood 
were  flowing  ever3rwhere,  and  only  those 
things  which  were  insistent  made  any  im- 
pression on  the  duke,  and  Trimousette 
was  the  least  insistent  person  on  earth. 

Nothing  more  unlike  the  sweet  dream 
which  Trimousette  had  planned  for  Boury 
could  be  imagined  than  the  life  she  led 
there  for  more  than  three  years.  She 
was  quite  alone,  except  for  her  dame  de 
com'pagnie^    a    sour    old    lady    of    whom 
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Trimousette  was  mortally  afraid.  True, 
she  had  with  her  Diane,  who  was  now 
blind  and  could  scarcely  creep  at  Trimou- 
sctte's  heel  when  the  two  walked  together 
upon  the  rocky  shore  at  sunset  to  dream 
of  the  absent  one,  for  Trimousette  felt 
sure  Diane  dreamed  of  her  beautiful,  bril- 
liant master.  In  the  long  evenings  spent 
in  the  gloomy  old  saloon  Trimousette 
would  take  in  her  hands  Diane's  trem- 
bling paws  and  whisper: 

"  Diane,  do  you  think  he  ever  remem- 
bers us?  Do  you  think  he  will  ever  send 
for  us?" 

And  Diane  would  give  a  melancholy 
whine,  indicating  that  she  did  not  believe 
the  duke  ever  would.  Sure  enough  the 
duke  did  not  send  for  either  his  wife  or  his 
dog,  and  poor  Diane,  weary  of  waiting,  at 
last  lay  down  peacefully  one  night  by 
Trimousette's  bed  and  was  found  dead 
next  morning. 

Trimousette  felt  more  alone  than  ever 
in  her  life  when  the  poor  lame  dog  was 
dead.  Soon  after,  she  got  news  that  Ma- 
dame de  Floramour  had  died  of  chagrin  at 
the  disasters  and  irreligion  into  which 
France  was  plunged;  and  last — ^ah,  cruel 
stroke  I — ^Victor  fell  fighting  gallantly  in 
La  Vendee. 

The  young  duchess  bore  these  blows  in 
patience  and  silence.  The  duke,  who  was 
in  as  great  danger  as  Victor  had  ever  been, 
managed  to  contrive  a  letter  of  sympathy 
to  his  duchess  when  the  soul  of  Victor  de 
Floramour  was  called  away.  The  letter 
was  very  ill-spelled  and  ill-written,  for  the 
duke's  accomplishments  were  those  of 
Henry  the  Fourth — ^he  could  drink,  he 
could  fight,  and  he  could  be  gallant  to  the 
ladies,  but  he  could  not  write,  although 
he  could  think  excellently  well.  Trimou- 
sette treasured  this  rude  scrawl.  It  was 
the  nearest  to  a  love  letter  she  had  ever 
received  from  any  man. 

In  the  long  days  and  months  and  years 
she  spent  at  Boury  she  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy herself.  She  had  no  great  taste  for 
books  beyond  books  of  poetry,  but  she  prac- 
ticed on  the  cracked  harpsichord  which 
had  belonged  to  the  duke's  mother,  and 
developed  a  pretty  little  voice  in  which  she 
sang  to  herself  songs  of  love  and  longing. 
One  day,  during  the  winter  of  1794, 
Trimousette  got  some  news  from  Paris. 
Queen    Marie    Antoinette    had    followed 


King  Louis  to  the  guillotine,  and  the  Duke 
of  Belgarde  was  once  more  in  the  prison 
of  the  Temple.  He  got  there  by  one  of 
the  few  acts  of  stupidity  he  ever  committed 
in  his  life.  He  had  slipped  into  Paris  after 
the  execution  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
determined  to  save  the  little  Dauphin  if 
the  wit  of  man  and  the  sacrifice  of  many 
lives  could  contrive  it.  Here  came  in  the 
stupidity.  This  duke  who  could  do  every- 
thing superlatively  well  except  to  write 
and  spell,  undertook  to  pass  himself  off  as 
a  schoolmaster  I  Moreover,  he  wore  a 
shabby  brocade  coat,  the  last  remnant  of 
his  wardrobe.  Robespierre  and  St.  Just 
then  had  France  by  the  throat  and  were 
murdering  her  children  wolfishly.  It  did 
not  take  them  long  to  discover  that  this 
schoolmaster  who  could  not  spell  was 
Fernand,  Duke  of  Belgarde,  and  they 
promptly  clapped  him  into  prison.  For 
those  unfortunates  imprisoned  by  these 
two  men  there  was  but  one  exit  and  that 
was  in  the  arms  of  Madame  Guillotine, 
who  held  a  well-attended  court  at  sun- 
set every  day  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion. 

Within  a  fortnight  Trimousette  heard 
this  grim  news  of  her  husband.  It  was 
February,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  for  a  duchess  to  go  to  Paris  was 
like  putting  one's  head  in  the  lion's  moutli. 
All  this  was  urged  upon  Trimousette  by 
her  dame  de  compagnie.  It  had  no  more 
effect  upon  her  than  the  soft  falling  snow 
upon  the  Breton  rocks.  Before  midnight 
on  the  day  she  heard  the  heart-breaking 
news  Trimousette  was  on  her  way  to 
Paris.  She  was  not  in  her  own  ducal 
traveling  chariot,  but  in  the  common  dili- 
gence^ for  this  inexperienced  creature 
seemed  gifted  with  a  kind  of  prescience, 
nay,  a  genius  of  common  sense,  which 
stood  her  in  place  of  actual  knowledge  of 
the  world.  She  traveled  as  Madame  Bel- 
garde, wisely  dropping  the  de^  and  abso- 
lutely alone,  refusing  even  to  take  a  maid. 

Three  days  afterwards,  on  a  March 
morning,  Robespierre,  the  apostle  of  mur- 
der, had  just  finished  arraying  himself  in 
the  sky-blue  coat  and  cream-colored 
trousers  which  he  loved,  when  a  lady  was 
announced  in  the  anteroom.  Robespierre 
loved  the  society  of  ladies,  and  one  of  the 
privileges  of  his  position  as  chief  murderer 
was  the  sight  of  dainty  women  prostrate 
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before  him,  begging  and  imploring  him 
for  the  lives  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  or 
sons. 

The  lady  in  this  case  neither  prostrated 
herself,  nor  begged,  nor  implored.  She 
was  quite  calm  and  self-possessed,  and 
although  not  beautiful  had  ^ne  black  eyes. 
After  making  Robespierre  a  charming 
bow,  she  said,  smiling: 

"  Citizen  Robespierre,  I  am  Gitizeness 
Belgarde,  once  known  as  the  Duchess  of 
Belgarde,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  that  I 
be  admitted  to  share  the  imprisonment  of 
my  husband,  once  Duke  of  Belgarde." 

Robespierre,  who  dearly  loved  a  duchess, 
motioned  Trimousette  to  be  seated,  then 
said  in  his  croaking  voice  after  a  moment: 

"  There  is  no  doubt  your  husband  has 
conspired  against  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  only  way  in  which  those  lib- 
erties can  be  secured  is  by  the  death  of  all 
those  who  would  have  destroyed  liberty, 
like  that  tyrant  Louis  Capet." 

Now,  thought  Robespierre,  she  will  be- 
gin to  sob  and  beg  for  her  husband's  life. 
But  not  so.  Trimousette  reflected  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  softly  and  clearly: 

"The  kniing  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  and  of  the  blessed  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  was  barbarous  murder." 

Robespierre  started  violently.  No  man, 
much  less  a  woman,  had  dared  before  to 
say  so  much  to  him.  He  looked  with 
scowling  green  eyes  at  Trimousette  com- 
posed and  even  smiling  slightly. 

"  The  National  Assembly  long  since  de- 
creed the  death  of  all  who  should  advance 
such  treason,"  he  said  as  soon  as  he  could 
catch  breath. 

"  So  I  supposed,"  replied  Trimousette ; 
"  but  if  I  can  but  be  aJlowed  in  my  hus- 
band's prison " 

A  light  leaped  into  her  black  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  Robespierre,  stroking  his  chin,  re- 
garded her  critically.  How  would  she  go 
to  the  guillotine?  Probably  quite  quietly, 
without  making  the  least  outcry  or  resist- 
ance. 

"  Now,  Citizen  Robespierre,"  said  Tri- 
mousette, rising  and  coming  toward  him, 
"  surely,  you  cannot  refuse  the  request 
of  a  lady.  I  came  to  you  not  only  be- 
cause you  have  all  power,  but  because  I 
knew  you  to  be  gallant — a  gentleman,  in 
short." 

Robespierre    reflected    and    Trimousette 


smiled.  He  spoke  and  she  answered  him 
with  soft,  insinuating  words;  and  at  last 
she  got  out  of  him  the  written  commit- 
ment, charging  her,  too,  with  conspiring 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  con- 
demning her  to  be  imprisoned  with  her 
husband.  Citizen  Femand  Belgarde,  in  the 
prison  oif  the  Temple. 

Trimousette  almost  laughed  aloud  with 
joy  when  this  grim'  document  was  made 
out,  and  gave  Robespierre  a  bewitching 
little  courtesy,  such  as  the  most  finished  co- 
quette might  have  done.  She  climbed  joy- 
fully into  the  dirty  cab  with  the  dirtier 
gendarmes  who  were  to  deliver  her  to  the 
jailers  in  the  Temple. 

It  was  a  mild  March  afternoon  when 
he  who  had  once  been  Duke  of  Belgarde 
sat  at  his  prison  window,  looking  down 
into  the  dreary  old  garden  of  the  Temple. 
The  window  was  semicircular,  reaching 
from  the  floor  half  way  to  the  low  ceil- 
ing, and  gave  not  much  of  sun  or  even 
light.  The  duke  was  thinking,  strangely 
enough,  of  his  duchess.  She  was  a  good 
little  thing;  shy,  but  not  a  bom  coward 
like  the  Valengay  woman — nay,  somewhat 
indifferent  to  danger  and,  for  a  woman, 
averse  from  shrieking  and  screaming,  but 
timid  10  her  attitude  toward  life.  She 
had  certainly  shown  some  ingenuity  in  for- 
warding his  escape,  now  three  years  and 
a  half  ago.  The  duke  had  made  up  his 
mind  upon  his  arrest  that  there  was  not 
much  chance  of  a  duke  and  peer  of  France 
escaping  the  guillotine,  and  so  quite  coolly 
accepted  the  certainty  that  his  name  would 
soon  be  in  the  list  which  was  posted  up, 
every  morning,  of  those  for  whom  the 
tumbrils  would  wait  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  As  his  inexpertness  with  the 
pen  had  got  him  into  his  present  plight, 
the  duke  determined  to  remedy  that  defect 
in  his  education.  He  had  on  his  incarcera- 
tion gravely  explained  to  the  turnkey  that 
there  might  not  be  much  use  for  writing 
in  purgatory,  where  he  declared  all  gentle- 
men went — the  revolutionists  going  to  eter- 
nal punishment,  and  the  ladies  to  heaven. 
Nevertheless,  he  meant  to  improve  his  hand- 
writing. On  this  March  afternoon  the 
duke,  seated  at  a  rickety  table,  was  busy 
practicing  his  new  accomplishment  of  writ- 
ing, when  he  heard  the  door  of  his  cell  open 
behind  him.  He  did  not  turn  his  head. 
This  Citizen  Belgarde  was  a  disdainful  fel- 
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low,  and  never  saw  his  jailers  until  they 
stood  before  him.  In  spite  of  this,  and 
perhaps  because  of  it,  he  was  a  favorite 
with  turnkey  Duval,  who  often  frankly  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  day  was  not  far 
ofiE  when  Citizen  Belgarde  would  be  started 
on  his  way  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
in  a  tumbril. 

Trimousette,  standing  just  within  the 
door,  which  was  closed  behind  her,  had  a 
good  look  at  her  duke — as  good,  that  is,  as 
her  fast-beating  heart  would  permit  to  her 
yearning  tear-filled  eyes.  Upon  his  profile, 
clearly  silhouetted  against  the  window's 
dim  light,  she  saw  the  pallor  of  a  prison. 
He  still  wore  his  shabby  brocade  coat  and 
an  embroidered  waistcoat,  but  both  were 
threadbare  and  dingy.  His  hair,  long  and 
curling,  was  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  cropped  heads 
which  the  revolutionists  affected.  But 
his  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a  fighter,  were  un- 
daunted, and  his  mouth  still  knew  how  to 
smile.  The  Duke  of  Belgarde  considered 
that  he  had  lost  the  game  of  life,  and  the 
only  thing  left  was  to  pay  like  a  gentle- 
man. As  Trimousette  watched,  he  threw 
down  his  pen,  pushed  his  chair  back, 
cocked  his  feet  upon  the  table,  and  began 
to  whistle  "Vive  Henri  Quatre." 

Still  he  had  not  looked  toward  her,  and 
Trimousette's  courage — Shaving  brought  her 
alone  in  night  and  storm  from  Brittany, 
and  strongly  sustained  her  when  she  went 
to  sec  R<rf)espierre  of  the  green  eyes  and 
croaking  voice,  and  got  herself  condemned 
to  prison  upon  a  capital  charge— could  not 
carry  her  the  yard  or  two  between  her  and 
her  soul's  desire. 

But  then  the  duke  turned,  recognized 
her,  rose,  obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  her.  True,  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  a  dog,  even  broken- 
legged  Diane,  anything  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  splendid  dream  of  the 
past.  Yet  was  the  duke  actually  glad  to 
see  the  only  woman  who  could  love  him 
without  worrying  him. 

Trimousette  did  not  fly  into  his  arms. 
Poor  soul,  even  at  that  moment  rose  the 
undying  instinct  of  womanhood  not  to 
yield  too  quickly.     The  duke  came   for- 


ward and,  by  the  same  impulse,  swept  her 
in  his  arms.  At  once,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  love  was  born  within  him,  and  he 
kissed  her  as  a  lover  for  the  first  time  in 
their  married  life.  The  little  cell  reeled 
before  Trimousette's  eyes.  She  had  lost 
all,  even  her  life  was  a  forfeit,  but  she  had 
gained  all — her  husband's  love. 

Presently  the  first  agitation  was  past, 
and  Trimousette  told,  as  if  it  were  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  the  stoiy  of 
her  journey  alone  by  diligence  from  the 
Breton  coast  to  Paris,  and  how  she  forced 
her  way  into  Robespierre's  presence  and 
had  wrung  from  him  the  boon  of  being 
with  her  husband. 

"  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,"  said 
the  duke,  gently,  still  holding  her  to  his 
breast.  "  I  shall  not  escape  from  the  Tem- 
ple this  time.  No  man  has  ever  gpt  away 
from  this  prison  twice.  I  am  destined  to 
follow  His  Majesty  the  King  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  guillotine." 

He  expected  that  Trimousette  would 
faint  or  shriek  when  he  said  this,  but  she 
looked  at  him  with  calm  eyes  and  answered 
in  a  soft,  unbroken  voice: 

"  So  it  may  be,  but  Robespierre  has 
promised  me  that  when  you  leave  the 
prison  I  shall  go  with  you." 

The  duke  held  her  a  little  way  from 
him  and  studied  her  reflectively.  Yes,  it 
was  better  so.  In  a  flash  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  the  height  and  depth  of  her 
adoration.  What  would  be  her  fate  if  left 
alone  among  those  howling  wolves  who 
now  ravened  France?  He  would  have 
taken  with  him  any  creature  that  he  loved, 
as  he  would  have  saved  a  bullet  for  that 
creature  if  he  had  been  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  savages,  whose  blood 
thirst  must  be  appeased. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Trimousette, 
still  smiling  and  composed,  "let  us  here 
await  God's  will." 

"And  that  of  the  National  Assembly," 
grimly  replied  the  duke,  who  had  not  be- 
come either  pious  or  forgiving  under  the 
shadow  of  the  guillotine,  but  like  all  men 
was  the  same  in  all  circumstances.  Some, 
however,  mistake  fear  for  repentance — ^not 
so  Fernand,  Duke  of  Belgarde. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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By  J.  WALTER  THOMPSON 


IORTY  years  ago  magazine 
advertising  was  virtually 
unknown.  To-day  a  space 
equal  to  more  than  700,- 
000  agate  lines  is  taken 
monthly  by  advertisers  in 
American  magazines.  The 
cx>lossal  volume  of  this  advertising  will  be 
readily  comprehended  by  comparing  its 
quantity  with  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare.  The  'Bible  has  a 
little  over  120,000  agate  lines  and  Shake- 
speare 136,000.  In  a  year,  therefore,  the 
magazines  of  America  devote  over  thirty 
times  more  space  to  advertising  than  is  cov- 
ered by  Holy  Writ  and  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  combined. 

In  modern  times  advertising  has  become 
one  of  the  mainstays,  and  in  many  lines  the 
principal  creative  force  for  business,  and 
yet,  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  men  hav- 
ing a  good  business  reputation  fail  utterly 
to  grasp  its  possibilities  or  the  necessity  for 
continuous  advertising. 

If  a  man  proposes  to  manufacture,  and 
decides  to  build  a  factory,  he  arranges  his 
finances  to  build  the  whole  factory  and  does 
not  expect  any  return  on  his  investment 
until  the  plant  is  completed  and  in  working 
order.  When  it  comes  to  advertising,  how- 
ever, a  large  percentage  of  these  same  busi- 
ness men,  who  are  without  other  than  a 
limited  knowledge  of  advertising,  insist 
upon  starting  their  advertising  campaign 
and  then  stopping  when  they  reach  the  first 
story,  so  to  speak,  to  sec  if  it  pays  out. 
There  is  no  business  plan  that  ever  won 
out  unless  it  was  carried  through  to  a  finish, 
and  this  is  more  true  in  advertising  than 
along  ordinary  lines. 

.  The  human  mind  is  like  a  fertile  field. 
Sow  the  seed  and  let  it  take  root  and  grow, 
and  in  due  time  the  harvest  comes.     But 


the  man  who  expects  the  harvest  the  day 
or  month  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
would  be  looked  upon  as  deficient  in  com- 
mon sense. 

A  doctor  was  once  visited  by  a  dyspeptic 
patient  who,  after  stating  his  case,  said :  "  I 
want  to  get  well  and  fat."  The  doctor 
informed  him  that  if  he  would  cat  good, 
nourishing  food  and  plenty  of  it,  his  dys- 
pepsia would  leave  him  and  he  would  get 
both  well  and  fat.  About  two  weeks  after- 
wards the  man  again  called  and  reported 
that  he  was  not  much  better,  and  in  ex- 
plaining what  he  had  done,  said :  "  For  two 
days  I  ate  good  and  hearty  meals  and  then 
waited  to  sec  if  I  got  fat," 

This  is  much  like  the  course  pursued  by 
many  advertisers.  Everything  in  nature, 
science,  mathematics,  and  business  is  found- 
ed on  cause  and  effect,  and  the  effect  will 
follow  the  cause  as  surely  in  advertising  as 
in  any  other  department  of  life.  But  if  you 
do  not  give  the  plant  time  to  grow,  or  con- 
tinue the  advertising  long  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  human  mind,  you  cannot  expect 
the  effect  to  be  the  desired  success.  Fully 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  failures  in  advertising 
are  due  to  the  failure  of  the  advertiser  to 
carry  his  campaign  to  a  finish. 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  year 
1908  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  magazine  advertising.  In  1868  the 
magazine  field  was  an  unknown  quantity  to 
the  advertiser.  It  had  received  little  at- 
tention, was  practically  uncultivated,  and 
there  were  no  figures  on  which  to  base  an 
opinion  of  the  value  of  m^azine  adver- 
tising. There  was  not  at  this  time  a  solid- 
tor  of  magazine  advertising  in  the  United 
States. 

The  magazines  of  this  period  were,  in 
general,  house  organs  or  literary  ventures 
of  more  or  less  pretension,  but  from  the 
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advertising  viewpoint  small  and  insignif- 
icant. Of  the  better  publications,  many, 
including  Harpers  Monthly^  declined  to 
insert  outside  or  foreign  advertising  on  any 
terms.  Such  magazines  as  did  accept  outside 
advertising  and  possessed  a  rate  card,  con- 
sidered that  they  were  doing  well  if  they 
could  show  a  page  and  a  half  or  two  pages 
of  advertising  in  each  issue.  This  advertis- 
ing came  unsolicited  and  almost  undesired. 
The  publishers  received  it  and  printed  it 
almost  under  protest  and  with  a  sublime 
indifFerence  to  results.  Did  it  pay  the  ad- 
vertiser? Would  he  increase  the  amount 
of  space  he  used?  Would  he  renew  his 
advertisement?  Such  questions  did  not 
trouble  the  minds  of  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers. 

Magazine  advertising  was  in  this  em- 
bryonic stage  in  the  year  1868,  when  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  looking  about  him 
for  a  permanent  occupation,  decided  that  he 
would  go  into  the  advertising  business. 
Entering  the  employment  of  a  one-man 
agency  as  bookkeeper  and  assistant,  he 
speedily  discovered  that  business  was  not 
coming  fast  enough  to  be  profitable,  and 
that  if  he  wanted  to  collect  his  salary,  as 
well  as  to  earn  it,  he  would  have  to  go  out- 
side and  personally  hustle  for  business. 

After  a  conference  with  the  one  member 
of  the  firm,  it  was  agreed  that  the  younger 
man  might  find  work  on  the  outside  more 
pleasant  and  more  profitable  than  work  at 
the  desk,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
become  the  business  solicitor  for  the  house. 

It  was,  perhaps,  his  very  inexperience 
which  enabled  this  young  man  to  look  over 
the  advertising  field  as  it  then  existed,  free 
from  hampering  prejudices  and  from  limit- 
ing preconceptions.  Advertising  traditions 
and  accepted  formulas  of  advertising  suc- 
cess did  not  burden  him.  He  reasoned  that 
the  first  essential  of  success  for  himself  was 
to  make  advertising  pay  the  man  who  spent 
his  money  for  space  and  copy. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  new  spirit  that 
was  to  take  possession  of  American  business, 
that  this  young  advertiser  got  his  original 
inspiration  that  led  to  large  success  from 
the  old  rhyme  that  runs : 

God  bless  our  wives,  they  fill  our  hives 

With  little  bees  and  honey. 
They  smooth  life's  shocks,  they  mend  our  socks, 

•  But  don't  they  spend  the  money  I 


That  last  point  he  seized  upon-.  The 
women  spend  the  money,  and  to  reach  the 
women,  one  must  enter  the  family.  And 
to  reach  the  family  hearth,  the  young  adver- 
tising agent  turned  to  the  magazines.  He 
noticed  that  these  publications  were  bought 
at  the  news  stands  to  be  carried  home,  or 
subscribed  to  directly  from  the  family  circle. 
There  the  publication  lived  for  thirty  days. 
The  young  man  was  amazed  that  the  busi- 
ness and  publishing  world  hitherto  had 
failed  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
medium  in  the  advertising  business. 

At  this  period  Philadelphia  was  the 
magazine  center  in  America.  From  that 
city  came  Godey's  Ladies'  Book  and  Peter- 
son's Magazine.  The  main  advertisement 
in  both  these  publications  announced  a  brand 
of  tea,  but  the  firm  who  advertised  went  out 
of  business.  An  opportunity  tlyis  presented 
itself  to  the  young  advertising  agent  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  He  approached  an  asbestos 
roofing  company.  The  idea  of  advertising 
roofing  in  a  woman's  magazine  was  regarded 
as  a  joke  by  the  manufacturers,  but  they 
finally  capitulated  to  the  agent  and  gave 
one  advertisement  for  one  insertion  in  each 
magazine.  The  result  was  a  quick  and  sur- 
prising boom  in  asbestos  roofing.  H.  W. 
Johns,  at  the  head  of  the  company,  said  that 
his  plant  got  more  good  agents  from  that 
one  advertisement  than  from  any  other 
single  source. 

An  incident  of  another  character  con- 
vinced the  young  solicitor  that  he  was  on 
the  right  track  in  introducing  American 
(fommodities  through  the  pages  of  maga- 
zines. Moreover,  the  second  success  un- 
covered unlooked-for  possibilities  in  the 
magazine  field.  A  merchant  found  himself 
overstocked  with  a  lot  of  jackstraws  from 
Germany.  For  sixtj^two  dollars  he  bought 
a  quarter  page  of  advertising  space  in  Peter- 
sons Magazine,  and  offered  the  jackstraws 
for  sale.  Within  twenty  days  he  had  re- 
ceived more  than  three  thousand  dollars  in 
sums  of  fifteen,  twenty-five  and  thirty-five 
cents. 

This  unique  success  established  the  fact 
that  magazine  advertisements  were  read  in 
the  family,  and  that  the  readers  had  money 
to  spend,  and  would  spend  it  on  goods  that 
were  advertised. 

The  possibilities  in  the  wide  range  of  ar- 
ticles to  be  sold,  from  jackstraws  to  asbestos 
roofing,  appealed  to  the  young  advertiser, 
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and  likewise  convinced  the  business  world 
that  American  enterprise  was  just  on  the 
border  of  a  vast  and  fruitful  field  which  had 
never  been  explored. 

From  this  period  the  progress  of  the 
young  solicitor  was  rapid.  In  a  short  time 
the  list  of  magazines  of  which  he  was  the 
sole  representative  was  increased  to  thirty. 
In  time  publishers  discovered  that  they  were 
making  some  money  from  their  advertising 
departments,  and  as  all  the  advertising 
pages  were  backed  up  on  the  reading  pages, 
the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  net  profits. 

The  first  time  in  its  history  that  Peter- 
son's Magazine  put  out  an  issue  containing 
twenty-five  pages  of  advertising  was  in  a 
Christmas  number.  To  the  young  adver- 
tising solicitor  it  was  a  banner  issue,  the 
fruition  of  hopes  deferred,  the  harbinger  of 
greater  succ^ses  to  come.  But  he  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  publisher.  Did  that 
gentleman  rejoice?  Did  he  "whoop  out 
loud  and  throw  his  hat"?  Did  he  say: 
"  Well  done  and  do  it  some  more  "  ?  Not 
he.  He  was  angry  because  the  advertising 
encroached  upon  his  literary  space.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  was  meant  by  load- 
ing his  publication  up  and  weighing  it  down 
with  such  a  lot  of  advertising.  What 
would  the  subscribers  think  when  they 
found  twenty-five  of  ninety-six  pages  of 
Petersons  taken  up  with  advertisements? 

The  publisher  received  the  retort  courte- 
ous in  response  to  his  letters  breathing 
anathema  on  advertising.  It  was  pleasant- 
ly suggested  that  in  the  forthcoming  issue 
the  number  of  pages  could  be  increased  so 
that  the  advertising  would  not  trespass  on 
the  pages  sacred  to  pure  literature.  But 
this  suggestion  aroused  more  ire.  It  meant 
spending  more  money  for  paper,  and  this 
did  not  appeal  to  the  publisher  even  when 
it  was  buying  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale. 
Ultimately  being  "  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,"  he  compromised,  and  ofFered 
a  sop  to  the  devil  by  adding  eight  pages  to 
the  publication. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story 
of  the  beginnings  of  magazine  advertising. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  adequately  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  advertising  started,  or  of  the 
difficulties  overcome  in  its  development. 
To  the  man  who  glances  around  him  at  the 
multiplicity  of  modern  magazines,  world- 
wide in  the  scope  of  their  interests,  beauti- 


ful in  typography,  exquisite  in  illustration, 
it  would  seem  that  the  advertising  carried 
in  these  publications  would  naturally  grav- 
itate to  them  without  effort  made  or  in- 
ducement offered. 

But  let  him  who  holds  this  idea  go  to 
some  library  and  examine  the  files  of  the 
magazines  printed  forty  years  ago  and  he 
will  find  that  the  advertising  section  of  the 
modern  magazine  is  more  wonderful  in  its 
scope,  more  beautiful  in  typography  and 
illustrations,  than  the  literary  pages  so 
highly  prized  and  highly  paid  for  in  the 
days  of  1868.  The  somber  daguerreotype 
is  not  farther  removed  from  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  latest  success  in  color  photog- 
raphy than  is  the  magazine  of  to-day  from 
that  of  forty  years  ago. 

Yet  it  is  interesting  to  think  that,  as  the 
modem  magazine  is  an  evolution  from  that 
colorless  publication  of  the  past,  so  the  ad- 
vertising section  of  the  modern  magazine 
is  an  evolution  from  that  one  and  a  half  to 
two  pages  which  marked  the  high  tide  of 
success  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Godey's 
and  Petersons, 

The  progress  from  that  date  could  be  un- 
derstood by  glancing  at  the  record  of  rev- 
enue flowing  in  to  the  leading  magazines 
to-day.  Large  revenues  are  enjoyed  by 
American  magazines  from  their  advertising 
alone.  So  important  has  the  advertising 
department  become  that  some  of  the  maga- 
zines publish  the  advertising  section  in  ad- 
vance of  the  regular  monthly  issue,  and 
send  it  out  to  advertisers  twenty  days  in 
advance  of  the  regular  day  of  publication. 

The  greatest  impetus  to  modem  maga- 
zine advertising  came  with  the  advent  of 
the  high-class  magazine  selling  for  a  dime. 
Before  the  ten-  and  fifteen-cent  magazines 
appeared  the  dignified  publications  were 
confined  in  their  circulation  to  the  literary 
and  social  elect.  It  was  not  alone  the  price 
that  kept  the  general  public  from  purchas- 
ing these  publications;  the  magazines  made 
little  if  any  effort  to  be  considered  popular. 
There  was  practically  no  art  in  the  pages, 
and  no  beauty  in  the  print.  Literature  in 
the  lighter  vein  was  rare,  and  humor  almost 
unknown.  The  magazine  was  taken  seri- 
ously, as  it  deserved  to  be.  It  occupied  a 
place  in  the  public's  esteem  somewhere  be- 
tween the  catechism  and  a  government  re- 
port. 

The  change  to  a  popular  price  was  part 
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of  the  same  movement  that  made  the  maga- 
zine itself  a  form  of  publication  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  masses.  The  pages  began  to 
entertain.  And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
too,  that  new  agencies  of  light  have  made 
it  possible  at  night  for  millions  of  people  to 
read  who  formerly  went  to  bed  at  dark. 

The  magazines  began  to  secure  greater 
and  greater  circulation.  Monthly  publica- 
tions that  had  rejoiced  in  a  circulation  of 
from  6,000  to  10,000  copies  began  to  exceed 
the  50,000  mark,  and  to  reach  out  for  the 
success  which  was  to  give  some  of  the  maga- 
zines a  subscription  list  of  more  than  half 
a  million. 

One  result  of  this  national  magazine 
habit  is  the  national  magazine  advertiser. 
The  man  who  wants  to  make  a  persistent 
cumulative  appeal  to  a  national  public 
must  look  to  the  magazines.  No  one  in  the 
least  degree  familiar  with  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  magazines  can  fail  to  recall 
offhand  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  familiar 
firms  or  their  wares  which  have  made  a 
national  success  through  magazine  adver- 
tising. And  these  names  on  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
which  have  achieved  national  fame  and  for- 
tune through  the  magazines.  Associated 
with  these  are  many  other  successful  ad- 
vertisers who,  while  not  limiting  themselves 
to  magazine  advertising,  nevertheless  count 
on  it  as  the  backbone  of  successful  pub- 
licity and  make  it  an  essential  feature  of 
cvtry  advertising  campaign. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  American  people, 
to  the  advertisers,  and  to  the  publishers  of 
magazines,  that  in  the  process  of  making 
these  periodicals  popular,  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  lower  the  tone  on  any 
page.  On  the  contrary,  the  present-day 
magazines,  read  altogether  by  many  million 
people,  carry  the  best  stories,  the  best  ar- 
ticles, the  best  poems,  and  the  best  adver- 
tising matter  which  contemporary  genius 
can  produce. 

Magazine  advertising  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  art  in  American 
industry.  The  most  efficient  artists  and 
many  of  the  best  writers  are  cooperating 
with  the  keenest  commercial  minds  for  the 
magazines.  And  perforce  the  commodities 
thus  cleverly  announced  are  perfected  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  this  modern 
business  literature. 

With  the  growth  of  the  magazine  busi- 


ness has  come  an  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  mind  of  magazine  readers, 
until  to-day  magazine  advertising  is  con- 
ducted on  what  is  recognized  as  '^  sound 
psychological  lines."  This  may  sound  like 
sacrilege  to  the  philosopher.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact  that  advertising  is  becoming  a 
commercial  science.  There  is  demand  for 
the  finest  kind  of  discrimination  in  the 
writing  and  placing  of  advertisements.  The 
business  of  advertising  in  magazines  now 
employs  authors  and  artists  rivaling  in 
taste  and  efficiency  the  editors  and  illustra- 
tors of  the  magazines  themselves. 

With  the  growth  of  competition  has  come 
increasing  pressure  to  secure  success.  The 
result  is  that  advertising  pages  to-day  nre 
intensely  interesting.  Modern  advertising 
in  America  is  not  only  interesting,  but  it  is 
a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  spirit  and  progress 
of  the  age.  Every  period  in  the  world's 
history  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
phrases  it  creates.  The  whole  history  of 
Roman  conquest  was  summed  up  in  the 
laconic  message  of  three  words,  "  Vent,  vidi, 
vtci,'*  which  Csesar  sent  back  to  the  senate. 
The  voice  of  the  Revolution  became  articu- 
late '*  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  . 
the  Continental  Congress." 

The  present  age  is  pacific.  The  splen- 
did energy  of  the  people  to-day  is  happily 
expended  in  the  arts  of  industry.  And 
the  character  of  our  advertising  tells  the 
tale. 

The  phrases  developed  by  genius  operat- 
ing in  the  business  field  show  that  the 
American  people  are  taking  a  delight  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise. 
Commerce  has  passed  the  sordid  age,  and 
just  as  the  Government  employs  a  St. 
Gaudens  to  beautify  its  coins,  so  the  world 
of  business  is  making  its  appeal  to  wit, 
imagination,  and  artistic  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  advertisements  in  magazines  are 
distinguished  by  their  success  in  trusting  to 
the  mental  quickness  and  fertility  of  read- 
ers. 

Magazine  advertising  does  more  than 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  these  publica- 
tions. The  advertising  section  supplies  a 
world  of  business  news.  It  is  a  monthly 
story  of  progress  in  industrial  art.  Mod- 
ern advertising  is  news.  The  advertising 
pages  in  the  magazines  describe  new  inven- 
tions, new  fabrics,  new  articles  of  food  and 
wear;  they  illustrate  the  fads  and  fancies 
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of  modern  fashion.  They  open  new  and 
alluring  fields  of  thought  and  invite  to  un- 
accustomed lands  by  picturesque  scenes  of 
foreign  travel.  In  their  interests  and  at- 
tractions they  cover  the  whole  field  of 
latter-day  progress. 

These  aidvertisements  educate  the  people 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  comforts,  conven- 
iences, and  luxuries  of  life  and  create  the 
desire  to  share  in  their  enjoyment.  This 
desire  bears  ultimate  fruit  in  purchase  and 
possession.  It  is  reflected  in  the  local  trade 
and  in  the  local  stocks.  Magazine  readers 
become  personal  advocates  of  the  adver- 
tised articles  which  they  have  tried  and 
found  satisfactory.  They  influence  the  local 
storekeeper  to  put  into  his  stock  advertised 
goods  in  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  become  so  quickly  and  so  intelligently 
interested.  Their  minds  are  led  out  to  a 
national  view  of  life  and  living  and  they 
reflect  their  broadened  education  in  in- 
fluence on  the  community  as  well  as  in  the 
advertised  articles  which  are  consumed  in 
the  home. 

The  future  for  the  magazine  field  in  ex- 
tending the  products  of  American  manu- 
facture is  alluring.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  $600,000,000  altogether  is  expended 
in  all  kinds  of  advertising  throughout  the 
continent.  It  is  the  conmion  testimony 
of  advertisers  that  the  millions  reached 
through  the  magazines  comprise  the  most 
liberal  and  persistent  purchasers  in  America. 

The  American  magazine  is  a  national 


institution.  It  is  progressive.  It  never 
tires  nor  stands  still.  It  commands  the  serv- 
ices and  the  energies  of  the  greatest  editors, 
writers,  and  illustrators  of  the  day.  It  is 
a  magnificent  monument  to  American  en- 
terprise, American  genius,  and  American 
skill.  Every  issue  of  such  a  magazine  is  a 
new  creation,  as  wonderful  as  a  new  dawn, 
as  splendid  as  a  new  sunrise.  In  paying 
this  sincere  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
magazine  of  art  and  literature  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  triumph  of  American 
thought  and  skill  would  be  impossible  with- 
out the  advertising  section  of  the  magazine 
and  the  money  it  contributes  to  the  support 
of  literature. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  of  an  organ 
blower  who  congratulated  a  famous  organ- 
ist after  a  church  service  on  "  how  well  we 
played  this  morning."  The  indignant 
musician  resented  the  "  we,"  which  includ- 
ed him,  the  artist,  with  the  mechanic  who 
merely  pumped  the  vital  breath  into  his 
instrument.  The  humble  organ  blower 
felt  aggrieved  at  the  snub  he  received,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  his  partnership 
with  the  organist,  he  stopped  pumping  air 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  voluntary.  Of 
course  the  music  stopped  and  the  musician 
vainly  appealed  to  dumb  keys.  After  all 
it  was  "  we  "  who  played  the  organ. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  organ  blower,  the 
commercial  pages  of  the  advertising  section 
may  say  to  the  proudest  magazine:  "  What 
a  splendid  number  we  got  out  this  month." 


A    PRAYER    TO    SPRING 

By  FREDERICK  TRUESDELL 

GIVE  me  the  comradeship  to  recognize 
The  strange,  rapt  glance  of  him  who  surely  hears 
Pan's  Spring-song  sound  across  the  twilight  weirs. 
When  toward  night's  arms  the  vagrant  mists  arise. 
Give  me  that  far-off  look  in  artists'  eyes, 
Who  hearken  to  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Too  clear,  too  fine,  too  far  for  other  ears; 
Or  sense  a  fleeing  nymph  in  wild  birds'  cries. 

I  would  have  this,  that  I  might  catch  and  hold 
All  Beauty,  struggling  to  my  starved,  parched  lips 
And  drink  her  soul  up  in  a  wonder-kiss. 
One  instant  thus,  and  as  my  limbs  grow  old, 
And  that  impatient  wanton  from  me  slips. 
Then  Death — ^with  just  the  memory  of  my  bliss. 


UNAMERICAN    AMERICANISMS 


By  GEORGE  E.  WADE 


n^HAT  an  Englishman  should  say,  as  does  Mr,  George  E,  Wade,  the  famous  sculptor ^ 
that  we  curtail  Liberty  in  America  because  we  take  so  many  liberties  is  hardly  more 
surprising  than  that  he  finds  us  artistic  and  diffident.  So  far  do  his  views  of  us  vary 
from  those  generally  supposed  to  exist  abroad  that  they  are  as  interesting  as  the  reasons 
by  which  he  explains  them,  Mr.  Wade  is  not  only  England's  foremost  sculptor,  but  he 
is  also  a  student  of  English  affairs.  He  thus  speaks  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
artist  but  also  from  that  of  the  student  of  social  conditions,  so  that  his  impressions  of 
America  are  particularly  pertinent,  Mr.  Wade  made  what  isy  perhaps,  the  greatest  statue 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  is  the  author  of  the  great  Peace  memorial  in  South  Africa.  He 
has  also  to  his  credit  the  statues  of  King  Edward,  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  many  other  notable  persons,  together  with  a  large  number  of  ideal  and 
imaginative  works. — Editor. 


iOMING  from  the  evi- 
dences of  a  great  past  to 
the  evidences  of  a  great 
future — from  Europe  to 
America  —  the  first  im- 
pression is  of  the  enor- 
mousness  of  everything. 
The  great  city  where  one  lands,  having 
been  constrained  in  its  horizontal  develop- 
ment, has  literally  rushed  up  into  the  sky 
in  unlimited  vertical  growth  in  a  manner 
strikingly  typical  of  American  character- 
istics and  resource.  The  imagination  is 
immediately  set  to  work  in  an  attempt  to 
realize  the  future  of  this  country,  where 
not  only  the  products  of  nature  are  found 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  but  where  man 
seems  prepared  to  face  and  overcome  diffi- 
culties in  the  same  stupendous  way.  The 
first  sensation  upon  landing  immediately  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  is  the  vivid  life 
and  stirring  vitality  of  its  people  as  evi- 
denced on  all  sides  in  the  actual  work  in 
progress;  the  crowded  means  of  transit  so 
liberally  yet  so  insufficiently  supplied  to 
facilitate  the  perpetual  movement  of  its 
busy  population.  At  the  same  time  one 
cannot  but  remark  that  this  busy  develop- 
ment leaves  neglected  some  of  the  almost 
necessary  luxuries,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 


smoothness  and  cleanliness  of  the  streets. 
But  as  one  passes  up  through  the  city  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great  skyscrapers 
and  leaves  the  busi|ies$  Quarters  for  the 
residential  sections,  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ers of  the  city  have  been  working  out 
schemes  for  the  beautiful  as  well  as  for  the 
practically  useful  becomes  apparent.  The 
wealth  acquired  at  one  end  of  the  city  has 
been  lavished  at  the  other  in  the  attempt 
to  make  life  graceful  as  well  as  strenuous. 

Judged  by  conditions  in  the  Old  World, 
you  in  America  have  scarcely  scratched  the 
surface  of  your  stores  of  wealth.  Every- 
thing here  is,  to  use  a  professional  term, 
heroic  in  size.  Of  your  possibilities  and 
future  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate 
idea.  Of  the  characteristics  of  your  people 
and  of  the  details  of  their  lives — ^the  little 
features  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole — 
I  had,  on  arriving,  an  erroneous  idea.  Of 
course  after  three  months  spent  in  Amer- 
ica I  may  be  accused  of  hardly  having  a 
right  to  form  an  opinion  at  all.  But  to  the 
person  coming  to  your  country  for  the  first 
time  with,  as  it  were,  a  new  perspective, 
the  so-called  little  things  stand  out  with  a 
clearness  lost  to  you,  a  part  of  whose  daily 
life  they  are.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  walking  for  the  first  time  through  the 
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street  in  which  I  have  lived  for  many  years, 
would  note  many  details  forgotten  by  my- 
self, and  would  be  able  to  give  a  more  vivid 
and  correct  idea  of  its  characteristics  than 
I  could,  so  is  the  newcomer  to  this  country, 
like  myself,  struck  by  significant  details 
overlooked  by  Americans. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Old 
World  the  general  vaguely  formed  idea  of 
an  American  is  that  he  has  an  intense  pas- 
sion for  liberty,  is  extremely  democratic 
and  self-reliant,  and  is  at  the  same  time  ab- 
solutely sure  of  himself  and  his  country 
and  American  institutions  and  character- 
istics generally.  In  fact,  to  put  it  shortly, 
he  is,  from  the  European  standpoint,  a  bit 
of  a  swaggerer,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
looked  upon  as  lacking  in  the  artistic  tem- 
perament and  the  appreciation  of  and  re- 
spect for  the  refined  values  of  the  Old 
World.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  facts. 

In  its  entirety  America  cannot  be  any- 
thing but  American,  of  course.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  this  entirety  is  dis- 
sected, its  component  details  studied,  they 
are  not  always  American.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  liberty  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic. 

Yet  I  do  not  find  liberty  here,  judged  by 
the  English  standard.  You  have  or,  rather, 
take  liberties  innumerable,  but  you  take  so 
many  of  these  liberties  that  by  so  doing  you 
destroy  liberty.  Everyone  seems  to  tread  on 
the  toes  of  everyone  else,  and  no  one  seems 
prepared  to  make  concessions,  thus  destroy- 
ing individual  liberty.  If  you  do  a  deliberate 
injury  to  another  and  interfere  with  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  and  the  authority  sup- 
ports you  in  so  doing,  you  are  destroying 
the  very  idea  of  liberty  in  yourselves  and 
your  co-citizens.  A  contract,  for  example, 
freely  entered  into  should  be  freely  sup- 
ported, even  were  the  devil  himself  a  party 
to  it;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  devil,  but 
on  your  own  account.  And  as  to  your  laws, 
liberty  and  justice  cannot  be  achieved  by 
law  alone,  but  only  in  the  general  acceptance 
and  obedience  of  the  law.  Yet  here  each 
one  seems  to  be  striving  to  apply  the  law 
for  his  own  personal  ends,  to  break  the  law, 
as  It  were,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  You  construct  a  system  of  laws  un- 
der which  a  man,  perhaps  better  advised, 
may  obtain  millions  through  legal  evasions, 
and  then  suddenly  you  turn  and  pull  him 


from  his  pedestal,  on  which  your  very  laws 
have  set  him,  making  the  individual  the 
scapegoat  for  the  mistakes  of  all. 

Liberty  is  founded  not  on  coercion,  but 
on  mutual  concessions.  What  you  do  not 
give  you  cannot  take,  and  it  is  the  liberties 
you  take  which  eliminate  the  liberty  you 
should  give.  If  you  do  not  respect  others 
you  gain  no  respect.  If  you  have  no  self- 
respect,  others  will  not  respect.  It  is  the 
realization  of  liberty  in  each  individual 
that  seems  to  be  lacking  which  can  alone 
make  a  free  community.  Where,  then,  is 
your  American  liberty?  There  is  a  basis 
for  this  inquiry  in  the  recent  trend  of  your 
national  and  state  legislation,  attempts  to 
make  the  laws  applicable  to  all  alike,  and 
to  prevent  some  individuals  from  utilizing 
the  laws  for  personal  benefit  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others — ^not  to  make  concessions, 
but  to  take  them.  But  like  those  liberties 
which  you  take,  and  do  not  give,  the  demo- 
cratic idea  and  the  desire  to  give  evidence  of 
equality  often  works  only  one  way.  A  very 
wealthy  and  prominent  American  remarked : 
"  Why,  I  look  upon  myself  as  just  as  good 
as  King  Edward."  The  reply  should  have 
been:  "  Certainly;  you  are  right,  if  you  are 
willing  to  admit  that  anyone  else  is  just  as 
good  as  you  are."  That  remark  portrayed 
a  great  characteristic  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

And  your  so-called  conceit!  The  Amer- 
ican, far  from  being  cocksure  of  himself 
and  his  country,  is  at  heart  diffident  and 
anxious  about  both.  He  wants  passionately 
to  be  and  to  have  the  best  of  everything, 
and  he  is  reaching  out  vaguely  for  it,  and 
without  doubt  will  ultimately  realize  it. 
But  he  has  an  unaccountably  exaggerated 
respect  for  the  things  of  the  Old  World  and 
an  uncertainty  about  himself,  and  his  ap- 
parent self-assurance  is  a  cover  to  this  atti- 
tude of  modesty. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
about  modesty  and  conceit.  The  man  who 
is  really  self-satisfied  and  sure  of  himself 
and  his  position  never  bounces  nor  asserts 
himself,  but  rests  tranquil  in  his  own  con- 
ceit and  obtains  the  reputation  of  being  a 
modest  man.  The  man  who  is  anxious 
about  himself  and  is  keen  to  gain  and  to 
deserve  the  good  opinion  of  others,  notwith- 
standing this  modesty,  will  attempt  by  all 
means  to  assert  and  recommend  himself,  and 
so  gains  the  reputation  of  conceit. 
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There  is  only  one  America.  Why  should 
not  Americans  be  content  to  be  American? 
Why  will  they  not  be  democratic  and  free  ? 
This  question  is  first  suggested  to  me  by 
their  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  arts, 
where,  instead  of  forming  their  own  schools, 
they  kill  their  incipient  individuality  by  en- 
tirely Europeanizing  themselves,  thus  be- 
coming copyists.  Surely  this  is  very  un- 
American;  for  those  who  follow  must, 
while  doing  so,  walk  behind.  Better  would 
it  be  for  America  to  lock  up  its  developing 
artists  than  to  send  them  to  be  smudged 
out  in  the  Old  World.  There  are  so  many 
able  artists  in  the  country  that  it  seems  a 
pity  they  should  not  at  once  begin  to  form 
a  distinctive  American  school. 

Now  as  to  the  impression  that  Americans 
lack  the  artistic  temperament.  There  is  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  general  impres- 
sion to  the  contrary,  that  the  American 
has  the  artistic  temperament  very  strongly 
marked.  To  show  this  artistic  tempera- 
ment it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be 
what  may  be  called  an  executive  artist.  It 
is  not  the  question  of  the  occupation,  but 
the  bent  of  the  mind;  it  is  a  question  of 
the  standard  of  excellence.  All  who  work 
must  do  so  either  as  slaves  or  artists ;  either 
they  work  in  a  perfunctory  and  unwilling 
way  because  they  must,  in  which  case  they 
are  as  much  slaves  as  if  they  were  working 
under  the  whip;  or  their  mind,  sentiment, 
and  enthusiasm  unite  in  the  effort  to  get 
at  the  very  soul  of  the  matter.  Then  they 
are  working  as  artists.  And  it  is  because 
of  this  wonderful  enthusiasm  with  which 
you  Americans  take  hold  of  any  work,  the 
fire  and  zeal  which  you  give  to  it,  and  the 
intensity  with  which  you  pursue  it  while 
it  is  in  your  minds,  that  you  are  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  possessing  the  artistic 
temperament  to  a  wonderful  degree.  You 
work  as  though  inspired,  and  that  spirit 
can  produce  anything.  You  are  still  too 
busy  making  money  to  turn  this  tempera- 
ment to  the  production  of  great  works  of 
art,  but  they  will  come.  No  race  temper- 
amentally gifted  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
fire  of  the  artist  can  long  postpone  this. 

It  is  a  tremendous  asset — ^this  doing  with 
all  your  strength  whatever  you  set  your 
heart  on.  Of  course  this  enthusiasm  may 
carry  you  too  rapidly.  Take  your  present 
enthusiasm  for  reform.  You  have  gone  far, 
though  you  still  have  far  to  go.    But  you 


have  done  it  with  amazing  rapidity.  The 
body  politic  has  been  given  not  one  but  a 
series  of  shakings,  until,  in  various  quar- 
ters, I  hear  it  has  been  said  that  it  has  been 
shaken  into  collapse.  If,  for  example,  you 
had  a  viciously  erring  young  son  who  need- 
ed correction  and  you  should  give  him  such 
a  thrashing  as  to  send  him  to  bed  with 
head  bound  up  and  an  arm  in  splints,  you 
must  admit  it  would  be  well  to  await  his 
recovery  before  giving  him  another  hiding, 
however  much  deserved,  lest  you  kill  him. 
But  then  in  a  country  where  everything 
moves  so  rapidly,  and  the  movement  is  so 
intense,  no  part  of  the  machine  can  lag 
behind. 

Judged  from  our  viewpoint,  you  seem  to 
be  indulging  a  bit  in  what  we  call  firing 
into  the  brown.  When  you  are  shooting 
at  a  malefactor  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter 
how  many  others  are  brought  down.  But 
then  this  may  be  an  ultimate  form  of  jus- 
tice, for  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  anx- 
ious is  the  public  to  get  in  with  doubtful 
schemes  and  plans  for  money-making  as 
long  as  they  are  successful.  If  general  con- 
ditions have  bred  the  disease  you  seek  to 
cure,  I  suppose  general  conditions  must  pay 
the  penalty. 

And  your  women!  They  are  altogether 
charming,  so  charming,  indeed,  that  they 
make  an  easy  conquest.  As  a  result  your 
American  husbands  are  slaves.  For  the  in- 
evitable result  of  easy  conquest  is  servitude. 
And  busy  as  are  American  men,  your  Amer- 
ican women  seem  to  be  even  busier — enjoy- 
ing themselves.  America  is  a  paradise  for 
women,  a  paradise  in  which  they  all  sing 
in  chorus.  One  finds  among  them  few  lis- 
teners. They  are  the  freest  Americans  in 
the  country.  And  they  arc  wonderfully 
well  informed,  though,  naturally  enough, 
not  all  of  their  information  is  digested. 
They  are  tactful  and  invigorating — ^thc 
leaven  of  the  loaf.  To  the  natural  inheri- 
tance of  her  dour  Anglo-Saxon  sincerity 
the  American  woman  adds  a  seasoning  spice 
of  Latin  insincerity  which  relieves  life  of 
its  friction. 

All  these  matters  are  details,  if  you  will, 
yet  details  which  strike  the  newcomer.^  One 
cannot,  of  course,  judge  America  by  New 
York.  It  is,  however,  the  greatest  cosmo- 
politan center,  and  reflects  much  that  is 
American.  It  is  a  laboratory  for  psycho- 
logical study.    Take,  for  example,  the  music 
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played  in  your  cafes  and  restaurants.  To 
the  foreigner's  ear  the  tempo  is  extremely 
slow.  The  music  which  we  hear  under 
similar  conditions  elsewhere  is  played  in 
quiclcer  time.  There  is  a  perfectly  natural 
explanation  to  this  even  though  it  be  psy- 
chological. The  American  temperament 
is  volatile,  intense.  As  a  result  it  utilizes 
slow  music  as  a  sedative  during  its  only 
waking  hours  of  rest — that  is,  at  dinner. 
The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  stolid  and  looks  to  his  music  for  a 
stimulant. 

Another  thing  which  has  surprised  me 
is  the  look  of  taciturnity,  almost  moumful- 
ncss,  which  stamps  the  face  of  the  average 
New  Yorker.  I  do  not  suppose  you  think 
of  it  or  even  notice  it.  Now,  trivial  as  the 
point  may  seem,  it  is  to  me  an  index  of  dif- 
ferences in  character  between  Americans 
and  Englishmen  —  both  from  the  same 
parent  stock.  Climatic  conditions,  environ- 
ment, make  differences.  Remembering  this, 
is  it  not  natural  to  believe  that  the  taciturn- 
ity observable  on  the  faces  of  men  in  New 
York  is  but  a  returning  inclination  toward 
the  type  of  the  American  Indian  whom  this 
environment  produced?  How  else  can  one 
account  for  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  between  the  American  and  English 
type?    How  else  can  one  account  for  the 


bony  face,  the  high  cheek  b<»ies,  the  Uthe 
figures,  and  the  taciturn  exprcsaon  which 
mark  a  type  of  the  American  youth  ? 

But  after  all,  while  climate,  environ- 
ment, opportunity,  and  needs  may  create 
many  differences  between  the  American 
and  the  English  type,  they  are  still  small. 
Coming  from  the  same  parent  stock  there 
are  no  big  differences  between  the  two  races. 
That  is  why  an  analysis  of  the  small  dif- 
ferences which  exist  becwnes  interesting. 
We  are  different,  yet  alike.  The  American 
ideal  is  the  British  ideal.  Liberty  and 
fair  play,  these  underlie  both  systems.  And 
it  is  worth  while  to  view  your  wonderful 
future  in  the  light  of  the  belief  that  the 
American  is  not  self-assertive  and  unartistic 
and  crude,  but  anxiously  diffident,  wishing 
to  have  the  best,  to  be  the  best,  yet  not  sure 
of  himself  or  valuing  sufficiently  his  own 
characteristics  and  future.  There  is  much 
to  be  worked  out,  much  to  be  adjusted, 
but  it  is  certain  that  your  wonderful  genius 
and  zeal  for  work  will  substitute  liberty 
for  liberties  and  equal  laws  for  unequid 
laws.  England  looks  to-day  on  America 
not  as  some  cartoonists  would  have  it,  as 
tenfant  terrible,  but  with  a  justifiable  pride, 
mingled  with  a  bit  of  awe,  upon  a  nation 
of  wonder-workers,  the  most  wonderfully 
adaptable  people  which  the  world  has  seen. 
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IT  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized in  this  country  that 
there  is  one  agency  more 
powerful  than  any  other 
to  influence  whatever 
movement  enlists  its  inter- 
est— the  crystallized  opin- 
ion of  American  womankind.  The  same 
conviction  has  been  expressed  seriously, 
poetically,  even  flippantly,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  speaker,  in  a  multitude  of 
phrasCs,  literal  and  metaphorical,  from 
"  The  hand  that  rocb  the  cradle  is  the  hand 
that  rules  the  world,"  to  "  When  a  woman 
will,  she  will,  and  there's  an  end  on't."  It 
is  this  fact  that  gives  cause  for  rejoicing 


that  the  interest  of  the  wcmen  of  America 
has  been  aroused  and  fixed  upon  what  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  declared  to  be  the  ques- 
tion of  greatest  gravity  now  before  the 
nation — the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

There  is  no  longer  any  novelty  in  felici- 
tating the  women  of  the  country  on  what 
has  been  done  by  their  leaders  and  their 
cohorts  in  the  great  club  movements,  or 
through  other  channels,  to  promote  worthy 
legislation  looking  toward  moral,  economic, 
and  intellectual  betterment  for  themselves 
and  thus  for  the  race.  Of  course  they  have 
been  the  vital  force  to  suggest  and  enact 
such  betterments.    Of  course  thqr  have  led 
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a  score  of  noble  activities  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  having  finished  each  success 
have  moved  on  to  attempt  another.  A  mere 
catalogue  of  the  things  they  have  accom- 
plished would  be  impressive  without  expan- 
sion. The  safeguarding  of  woman's  share 
in  her  own  children,  her  own  property,  her 
own  person,  her  own  life;  the  best  part  of 
the  wise  legislation  as  to  child  labor  and  the 
age  of  consent ;  the  cultivation  of  a  national 
conscience  as  to  the  liquor  question  and 
various  allied  moral  and  economic  problems ; 
school,  the  home,  sanitation,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  broad  fields  have  been  the 
objects  of  efiFective  work  by  women. 

As  well  begin  to  felicitate  mankind  for 
what  man  has  done  for  its.  betterment,  as 
nowadays  to  offer  smug  congratulations  to 
the  other  sex.  The  only  reason  for  the  fore- 
going paragraph  here  is  to  recall  past 
achievements  as  an  earnest  of  what  may 
now  be  done. 

When  in  the  March  number  of  this  maga- 
zine an  article  was  printed  under  the  title 
"Waste:  Woman's  Opportunity,"  there 
was  no  thought  that  the  response  would  be 
so  prompt  and  so  general.  The  tenor  of  the 
article  was  to  show,  first,  the  tremendous 
and  wasteful  destruction  of  our  natural  re- 
sources in  timber,  soil,  water,  coal,  and  other 
things  less  conspicuous;  and,  second,  the 
rich  opportunity  that  exists  for  the  women 
of  America  to  unite  their  efforts  and  influ- 
ence in  an  effective  protest  that  would  save 
incalculable  wealth  to  the  nation. 

Almost  instantly,  by  letter  and  through 
the  press,  this  latter  thought  was  recog- 
nized as  suggesting  the  most  valuable  re- 
enforcement  of  strength  to  the  general 
movement.  Letters  began  to  pour  into  the 
editorial  office,  written  by  men  and  women 
to  whose  attention  the  article  had  been 
drawn,  applauding  the  idea  and  urging  that 
it  be  expanded  and  applied. 

And,  happily,  the  most  vigorous  approval 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  Appleton's 
Magazine  came  from  the  women  who  are 
in  places  of  influence  in  their  own  organiza- 
tions, glad  to  find  an  ally  to  voice  approval 
for  what  has  been  done  already,  and  to  urge 
further  activities. 

Even  now  they  have  begun  to  do  valuable 
and  telling  service.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  enlisted  in  this  cause  of  national  thrift, 
and  at  the  biennial  convention  to  be  held 


in  Boston  in  June,  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  will  be  a  subject  for  discussion,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  Forestry  Committee 
already  at  work.  Eight  hundred  thousand 
American  women  are  represented  by  this 
convention,  a  force  for  accomplishment  hard 
to  overestimate. 

"  This  is  especially  a  field  for  the  atten- 
tion and  cooperation  of  women,"  writes 
Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration, from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  Appleton's  Magazine, 
"  since  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
teaches  us  that  the  work  of  woman  has  been 
to  preserve  and  conserve,  while  that  of  man 
has  been  to  enter  new  fields  and  to  embark 
upon  new  ventures." 

And  from  another  point  of  view.  Gov- 
ernor Harris,  of  Ohio,  writes  that  he  be- 
lieves the  plan  of  enlisting  the  interest  of 
women  in  the  great  movement  to  be  a  very 
happy  one,  "  in  view  of  the  historical  fact 
that  the  women  of  this  country  generally 
accomplish  what  they  set  out  to  do." 

Writes  Mrs.  Minnetta  Theodora  Taylor, 
from  Greencastle,  Ind. :  "  I  believe  from  my 
experience  that  the  question  of  preventing 
the  waste  of  natural  resources  will  be  more 
interesting  to  women  generally  than  almost 
any  current  question." 

From  Mrs.  C.  B.  Clark,  of  Hot 
Springs,  S.  D.,  comes  this  expression :  "  Our 
scores  of  clubs  and  their  thousands  of 
women  should  be  and  certainly  can  be  awak- 
ened to  active  work  along  these  lines." 

The  chairman  of  the  Department  of  For- 
estry and  Palisades  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Federation,  Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Demarest,  of 
Passaic,  urges  that  information  be  multi- 
plied, and  that  mothers  should  teach  their 
children  the  value  and  beauty  of  our  natural 
resources,  so  that  at  any  rate  the  mistakes 
of  this  generation  shall  not  be  repeated  in 
another. 

Governor  Cutler,  of  Utah,  writes  to 
Appleton's:  "  I  think  that  the  clubs  and 
other  organizations  formed  by  the  women 
can  wield  a  considerable  influence  in  this 
direction.  And  they  should  be  asked  to  do 
so.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  matter  would 
merely  need  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
these  organizations.  The  women  who  com- 
pose them  would,  I  am  sure,  need  no  urging 
to  enlist  in  a  cause  so  worthy." 

Governor  Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  says: 
'*  I  like  your  idea  of  interesting  the  women 
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of  the  land  in  the  subject.  If  you  can  get 
the  women  to  take  the  matter  up  in  their 
clubs,  it  ought  to  have,  and  I  believe  will 
have,  a  great  influence  in  preserving  our 
forests  and  in  reforestation." 

Half  a  dozen  other  equally  vigorous  let- 
ters of  approval  from  governors  East  and 
West  might  be  quoted,  as  well  as  many 
others  from  active  leaders  in  women's  club 
work.  From  one  of  the  latter  comes  the 
suggestion  that  every  minister  should  preach 
an  Arbor  Day  sermon,  early  in  the  spring, 
taking  as  his  text  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
verses  about  trees  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
for  instance:  "  Thou  shalt  not  destroy  the 
trees  thereof  by  forcing  an  ax  against  them," 
which  might  be  taken  as  the  conunandment 
for  the  forester. 

The  executive  forces  of  the  nation  are 
enlisted  in  this  cause,  and  the  noteworthy 
conference  of  all  the  governors  of  the  states, 
called  by  President  Roosevelt,  to  meet  him 
at  the  White  House,  in  May,  is  an  evidence 
of  this  fact  if  one  were  needed. 

In  his  call,  which  was  responded  to,  af- 
firmatively, by  almost  every  state  executive, 
President  Roosevelt  writes  in  part : 

Dear  Governor:  The  natural  resources  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  were,  at  the 
time  of  settlement,  richer,  more  varied,  and 
more  available  than  those  of  any  other  equal 
area  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  has  given  us,  for  more 
than  a  century,  a  rate  of  increase  in  populadon 
and  wealth  undreamed  of  by  the  men  who 
founded  our  government  and  without  parallel 
in  history. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prosperity  which  we 
now  enjoy  rests  directly  upon  these  resources. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  vigor  and  success 
which  we  desire  and  foresee  for  this  nadon  in 
the  future  must  have  this  as  its  ultimate  material 
basis. 

In  view  of  these  evident  facts,  it  seems  to  me 
time  for  the  country  to  take  account  of  its 
natural  resources,  and  to  inquire  how  long  they 
are  likely  to  last.  We  are  prosperous  now. 
We  should  not  forget  that  it  will  be  just  as  im- 
portant to  our  descendants  to  be  prosperous  in 
their  time  as  it  is  to  us  to  be  prosperous  in  our 
rime. 

Recently  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  other  quesrion  now  before  the  nation  of 
equal  gravity  with  the  quesrion  of  the  conserva- 
don  of  our  natural  resources,  and  I  added  that 


it  is  the  plain  duty  of  those  of  us  who^  for  the 
moment,  are  responsible,  to  make  inventory  of 
the  natural  resources  which  have  been  hahded 
down  to  us,  to  forecast  as  well  as  we  may  the 
needs  of  the  future,  and  so  to  handle  the  great 
sources  of  our  prosperity  as  not  to  destroy  in 
advance  all  hope  of  the  prosperity  of  our  de- 
scendants. 

It  is  evident  that  the  abundant  natural  re- 
sources on  which  the  welfare  of  this  nadon  resu 
are  becoming  depleted,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
already  exhausted.  This  is  true  of  all  potdons 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  true  of  the 
longer  settled  communides  of  the  East.  The 
gravity  of  the  situadon  must,  I  believe,  appeal 
with  special  force  to  the  governors  of  the  states, 
because  of  their  close  reladons  with  the  people 
and  their  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their 
communides.  I  have,  therefore,  decided,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggesdons  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission,  to  ask  the  governors 
of  the  states  and  territories  to  meet  at  the 
White  House  on  May  13th,  14th,  and  ijdi,  to 
confer  with  the  President  and  with  each  odier 
upon  the  conservadon  of  natural  resources. 

The  matters  to  be  considered  at  this  con- 
ference are  not  confined  to  any  region  or  group 
of  states,  but  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  nadon 
as  a  whole  and  to  all  the  people.  These  subjects 
include  the  use  and  conservadon  of  the  mineral 
resources,  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  waters  in  every  part  of  our  terri- 
tory. 

Facts,  which  I  cannot  gainsay,  force  me  to 
believe  that  the  conservadon  of  our  natural 
resources  is  the  most  weighty  quesdon  now 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  this 
be  so,  the  proposed  conference,  which  is  the  first 
of  its  kind,  will  be  among  the  most  important 
gatherings  in  our  history  in  its  effect  upon  the 
welfare  of  all  our  people. 

This  conference  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
great  crusade.  The  legislatures  generally 
are  in  S3rmpathy  with  the  whole  movement, 
and  the  courts  have  held  up  the  hands  of 
governors  and  sustained  the  laws  which  are 
beginning  to  be  enacted.  Now  it  only  re- 
quires public  opinion  to  be  made  general  in 
behalf  of  the  same  caiise.  The  press  is  al- 
most a  unit.  If  the  women  enlist,  the  result 
is  assured.  They  will  apply  to  their  work 
the  same  energy  that  has  marked  their  dub 
activities  in  eveiy  moral  and  cultural  cause 
they  have  espoused,  and  we  shall  see  the  sal- 
vation of  our  remaining  natural  resources. 
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By  JOHN  OXENHAM 


CHAPTER   I 

HE  only  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  you  men  on  this 
side,"  said  Julius  Vanden- 
byl,  as  he  tipped  his  stool 
back  and  laid  hold  of  the 
brass  rail  of  the  skylight 
and  swung  gently  to  the 
motion  of  the  yacht,  **  is  that  you  don't 
make  the  most  of  your  opportunities.  It's 
a  small  country,  I  know,  and  chances  are 
limited,  of  course.  But  you  don't  make 
anything  much  even  of  what  you  have," 
and  he  rolled  his  big  cigar  disputatiously 
into  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  cocked 
it  up  to  the  endangerment  of  his  left  eye, 
after  the  manner  of  a  knight  of  old  shak- 
ing his  lance  at  all  comers. 

*'  Oh,  come!  Give  us  a  chance,  old  man. 
We  do  our  little  best,"  said  Dansie,  with 
a  rolling  laugh. 

"  That's  where  I  differ,"  said  Vanden- 
byl. 

"And  we  really  don't  do  so  badly — 
sometimes,"  said  Ravenor,  and  tilted  his 
camp  stool  in  emulation  of  Vandenbyl  till 
it  balanced  on  one  leg,  and  added  pensive- 
ly, as  an  afterthought,  "  Unless  it's  Amer- 
ican Rails." 

"  They're  a  bit  wiry  at  times,  I  admit," 
said  Vandenbyl.  "  But  you  don't  need 
touch  'em  unless  you  want  to.  There's 
heaps  of  things  here  waiting  to  be  prop- 
erly handled.  Just  look  what  we're  doing 
on  the  other  side." 

"  Our  people  wouldn't  stand  it,"  said 
Dansie.    "  I'm  surprised  yours  do." 

"  They  don't.  They  take  it  sitting  and 
don't  worry.    It  doesn't  hurt  'em." 

"Oh,  come!"  said  Dansie.  "A  man 
doesn't  make  two  hundred  millions  with- 
out somebody  suffering." 


"  And  there's  something  unnatural  about 
two  hundred  millions  in  one  man's  pocket," 
added  Chase,  with  quiet  insistence,  from 
his  seat  on  the  bulwarks.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  he  sat  on  the  solid  bul- 
warks, and  not  on  a  tilted  stool,  whose 
integrity  might  be  endangered  by  any  ca- 
pricious moveixient  of  the  boat. 

"  That's  so,  and  I  don't  know  that  I'd 
care  to  have  it  myself,"  said  VandenbyL 
"  There  must  be  considerable  worry  in 
having  two  hundred  millions  to  take  care 
of,  but  it  must  have  been  a  lot  of  fun  in 
the  making.  Now  all  the  fun's  gone.  It 
makes  itself,  and  he  can't  possibly  spend  it. 
Boys,  it's  a  mistake  to  be  too  rich.  It  palls. 
What's  your  opinion.  Skipper  ?  " 

He  looked  quizzically  at  the  old  man. 

"Weel,  sir!"  said  old  Maclrone,  who 
was  hovering  about  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  "  I  wouldna  mind  trying  it  juist 
for  a  month  or.  two.  There'd  be  some  fine 
pickens,  I'm  thenken." 

"  Now  that's  sensible,"  said  Vandenbyl. 
"A  couple  of  months  would  give  you  a 
taste  of  it,  and  leave  you  enough  to  live 
on  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
A  year  of  it  would  probably  kill  you. 
What  island's  that.  Skipper?" 

"Yon's  Pabbay,"  said  the  skipper,  and 
waited  as  usual  for  further  questioning. 

"  And  what's  Pabbay  good  for  ?  " 

"  It's  a  tidy  bit  rock." 

"  Sheep  ?  Minerals  ?  Quarries  ?  Pav- 
ing blocks?  Building  stone?  Kippers? 
Skippers?" 

"All  them,  mebbe.  But  they'd  need  a 
live  man  to  turn  'em  to  'count,"  said  the 
old  diplomatist. 

"  Ah !  Any  scraps  of  Armada  lying 
around  Pabbay,  Skipper?" 

"  Like  as  not,  sir.  But  I  never  heard 
tell  of  anybody  live  enough  to  find  'em  yet. 
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If  ever  there  wass  any,  they're  there  yet 
rU  be  bound." 

"  And  yon  other  island  ?    What's  that  ?  " 

"  Yon*s  Shillay,"  said  the  skipper,  point- 
ing with  the  curl  of  smoke  at  the  end  of 
his  pipe  stem.  "  And  yon  big  one's  Taran- 
say,  and  yon  one  to  port  is  Bernera,  with 
Boreray  alongside.  And  the  two  we've 
just  passed  are  Ensay  and  Killigray,  and 
the  two  before  them  was  Gillisay  and 
Harmetray,  and " 

"  Ey,  ey,  ey !  Give  that  brain  of  yours 
a  rest,  Skipper,"  drawled  Vandenbyl,  "  or 
you'll  go  stale  and  run  us  on  a  rock."  At 
which  the  skipper  grinned,  for  Vandenbyl 
was  in  the  habit  of  asking  endless  questions, 
more  in  hopes  of  stumping  his  informant 
than  of  extracting  useful  information,  and 
the  skipper  delighted  in  a  verbal  wrestle 
with  him. 

"  And  where  do  we  put  in  for  the  night, 
Skipper?" 

"  Callarnish,  if  we  can  make  it.  There's 
a  guid  inn  there." 

"As  good  as  last  night's?" 

"  It's  a  guid  inn,"  said  the  skipper,  non- 
committally. 

From  which,  if  you  know  the  district, 
you  will  understand  that  they  were  sailing 
up  the  Sound  of  Harris  in  the  Western 
Isles. 

The  Cormorant^  forty-ton  cutter,  be- 
longed to  Charles  Dansie,  capitalist  and 
company  promoter,  of  Throgmorton  Street 
and  Wimbledon,  the  big  man  in  flannels 
leaning  against  the  bulwarks,  jovial  content- 
ment with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
smiling  out  of  every  crease  of  his  triple 
chin  and  stout,  sun-reddened  neck. 

The  dark,  thin-faced  man  balancing  pre- 
cariously on  the  camp  stool  alongside  Van- 
denbyl was  Jim  Ravenor,  stockbroker  and 
underwriter,  of  Throgmorton  Street  and 
Richmond,  a  fellow-worker  with  Dansie, 
and  one  of  his  greatest  friends. 

The  quiet-spoken  man,  sitting  on  the 
bulwarks  alongside  Dansie,  was  Geoffrey 
Chase,  solicitor  of  Old  Broad  Street.  His 
name  on  a  prospectus  carried  weight,  and 
went  far  toward  disarming  criticism.  He 
was  known  in  the  city  as  a  cautious, 
straightforward  man,  and  a  trustworthy 
legal  adviser.  Dansie's  commercial  con- 
science was  in  his  keeping,  and  Dansie's  per- 
sonal appearance  was  the  highest  possible 
testimonial  to  Chase's  carefulness. 


Julius  Vandenbyl  was  tall,  thin,  immacu- 
lately dressed,  as  an  American  financier, 
bent  on  the  exploitation  of  British  and  Co- 
lonial industries,  and  on  showing  the  easy- 
going inhabitants  of  the  little  island  how 
things  could  be  made  to  hum  in  the  hands 
of  a  live  man.  He  had  an  insatiable  curi- 
osity concerning  every  bit  of  land  they 
passed,  and  wanted  the  fullest  obtainable 
particulars,  possibly  With  an  eye  to  their 
future  utilization  in  his  all-embracing  finan- 
cial schemes.  He  had  a  fixed  idea  that 
Great  Britain  had  been  awaiting  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Julius  Vandenbyl  since  its  evolu- 
tion from  original  chaos.  He  looked  upon 
it  obversely,  much  as  his  ancestors  regarded 
the  New  World — as  a  country  of  infinite 
possibilities  to  the  live  man,  overcrowded 
in  a  way,  it  is  true,  but  if  the  crowds  could 
be  induced  to  participate  in  the  Vandenbyl 
schemes,  and  so  contribute  to  the  Vanden- 
byl exchequer,  why,  the  more  the  merrier 
— as  a  country  of  naturally  conservative  in- 
stincts, and  therefore  three  parts  asleep 
and  slow  to  move  out  of  its  old  ruts — ^as 
a  kind  of  waste  product  waiting  to  be 
turned  to  good  and  profitable  account  by 
a  man  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  his 
head  screwed  on  right. 

Those  very  wide-open  eyes  of  his  seemed 
to  examine  with  the  minutest  care  every- 
thing they  lighted  on,  with  a  view  to  pos- 
sible exploitation.  If  he  saw  money  in  it 
he  was  ready  to  form  a  company  to  build 
a  new  watering-place  or  to  dive  for  Spanish 
galleons  off  Cape  Wrath.  He  had  formu- 
lated and  given  serious  consideration  to  the 
idea  of  building  the  biggest  sanitarium  in 
the  British  Isles  on  the  top  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
with  a  cog  railway  running  up  from  the 
sea,  and  pipes  to  pump  up  sea  water  for 
the  baths;  the  waste  water  to  drive  tur- 
bines and  generate  power  enough  to  elec- 
trify the  establishment  in  every  possible 
way.  He  had  demonstrated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  that  a  very  simple  piece 
of  engineering — ^just  a  dam  thrown  across 
Corran  Ferry  and  fitted  with  patent  tidal 
flood  gates,  of  which  he  drew  diagrams 
on  the  spot — ^would  bottle  into  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  sufficient  dynamic  force  to 
light  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  run  elec- 
tric tram  cars  from  Duncansby  Head  to  the 
Mull  of  Galloway.  Tyndrum  to  Balla- 
hulish  via  Glencoe,  one  penny,  and  electric 
lights  all  the  way;  early  workmen's  trams 
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and  Feast  and  Fast  parties  half-price.  An- 
other idea  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  therefore  more  to  his  lik- 
ing, was  a  similar  control  of  tidal  force 
by  a  dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
from  Garroch  Head  on  Bute  to  Fairlie 
Head  on  the  mainland,  with  a  supplemen- 
tary barrage  of  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  This 
he  believed  could  be  made  to  generate  mo- 
tive power  sufficient  to  light  the  whole  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  to  run  all  the 
railways  and  factories  in  both  countries  by 
electricity. 

His  companions  greatly  enjoyed  his  ra- 
tiocinations on  such  matters.  He  was  at 
once  something  of  an  education  in  immensi- 
ties to  them  and  an  everlasting  source  of 
amusement.  No  man  went  to  sleep,  ex- 
cept at  the  proper  time,  and  not  always 
then,  in  the  company  of  Julius  Vanden- 
byl,  and,  though  he  talked  much  at  times, 
his  speech  was  so  shrewd  and  quaint  that 
no  one  ever  felt  bored  by  it,  except  when 
he  attempted  illustrations  from  his  earlier 
days  out  West;  when  his  friends  promptly 
sat  upon  him. 

Among  them  they  had  just  pulled  off  a 
big  coup  in  the  flotation  of  The  Great  As* 
kandaga  Copper  Mines,  situated  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  at  Dansie's  invitation  they 
were  taking  a  well-earned  rest  on  his  suit- 
ably named  yacht,  pending  the  Stock  Ex- 
change settlement.  There  had  been  some 
excited  dealings  in  Askandagas  before  they 
left  town,  for  the  company  was  thoroughly 
sound  and  not  overcapitalized,  considering 
the  value  of  the  property.  The  shares  were 
jumping  up  daily  in  spite  of  envious  bears. 
And,  as  the  speculative  descriptions  of  the 
stock  were  mostly  held  by  the  quartet  on 
board  the  Cormorant^  they  were  quite 
cheerful,  and  looked  forward  to  a  rather 
agreeable  and  profitable  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  the  opposition  on  their  return  to  town. 

They  were  all  on  the  very  best  of  terms 
with  one  another  and  the  world  in  general. 
Vandenbyl,  indeed,  had  a  slight  grievance, 
but  he  was  much  too  wise  to  let  any  signs 
of  it  appear,  and  it  did  not  disturb  even 
his  digestion.  After  all,  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  degree.  He  had  done  uncommonly 
well  out  of  the  Askandaga  matter.  Dansie, 
to  whom  he  had  introduced  it,  had,  how- 
ever, done  slightly  better.  It  was  all  per- 
fectly open  and  aboveboard.  Vandenbyl 
believed  Dansie  to  be  the  very  best  man 


in  the  city  for  a  big  flotation.  Dansie  was 
quite  of  the  same  opinion  and  knew  his 
own  value  better  than  any  man  could  tell 
him.  He  had  shown  himself  a  hard  bar- 
gainer and  had  got  rather  better  terms  out 
of  Vandenbyl  than  he  had  intended  to  give, 
and  Vandenbyl  could  not  quite  forget  it. 

The  Cormorant  was  a  big,  roomy  boat 
with  no  pretensions  beyond  comfort.  They 
had  had  a  most  enjoyable  jaunt  round  the 
East  and  North  coasts,  stopping  here  and 
there  as  the  spirit  moved  them.  They  had 
doddered  about  Skye,  finding  much  bodily 
and  spiritual  comfort  in  the  cozy  hostelries 
which  nestle  up  the  lochs  of  that  hospitable 
island.  And  now,  having  a  clear  twelve 
days  to  spare  before  the  settlement  came  on, 
they  were  off  to  investigate  the  beauties  of 
the  Western  Isles,  and  VandenbyFs  note- 
book was  crammed  to  bursting  with  bril- 
liant ideas. 

"How's  the  Duke?"  asked  Vandenbyl, 
suddenly,  as  they  ran  past  Tor  Head. 

"  Bad  head,"  said  Dansie,  with  his  jovial 
smile. 

"Ah,  I  thought  that  Dunvegan  whisky 
would  be  too  much  for  him!  It's  not  a 
very  big  head  nor  very  strong,  and  that 
whisky  was  both." 

"  Capital  figurehead,"  said  Ravenor.  "  So 
long  as  you  don't  see  him." 

Which  was  about  the  state  of  the  case. 
"His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chiswick  and 
Gunnersbury  "  looked  well  on  a  prospectus, 
and  Dansie  knew  enough  of  human  nature 
to  turn  anything  to  account.  Reginald 
Augustus,  tenth  Duke  of  Chiswick,  had 
lately  come  into  his  title,  and  very  little 
else,  and  Dansie  had  forthwith  swooped 
down  on  him,  captured  him,  and  bound 
him,  willing  captive,  to  his  chariot  wheels, 
and  since  the  chains  were  golden  ones,  Reg- 
inald Augustus  was  willing. 

He  was  very  young  and  very  round. 
Little  round  head,  little  round  body,  little 
round  arms  and  legs,  little  round  eyes,  one 
of  which  was  perpetually  striving  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a 
little  round  glass  which  preferred  to  hang 
tinkling  from  a  cord  round  his  neck.  In 
fact,  he  was,  as  Vandenbyl  said,  a  "  good 
little  all-round  man  so  long  as  he  wasn't 
called  upon  to  do  anything." 

His  name  always  headed  Dansie's  lists 
of  directors  and  was  generally  printed  in 
capitals,  and  now  and  again  at  meetings  he 
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was  dragged  into  blushing  publicity  by  be- 
ing made  to  bob  up  in  his  seat  and  say: 
"  I  have  pleasure  in — er — seconding  that, 
Mr.  Chairman."  Then  his  eyeglass  would 
fall  tinkling  against  his  waistcoat  button, 
and  he  would  sink  back  covered  with  con- 
fusion, from  which  nothing  but  a  cigarette 
and  a  whisky  and  soda  could  recover  him. 
And  the  people  at  the  meeting  were,  some 
of  them,  much  surprised  and  disappointed 
at  the  sight  of  him.  For  as  a  rule  they 
took  the  little  chubby-faced  youth  sitting 
by  the  chairman's  side  for  an  assistant  un- 
der-secretary  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  to  find  that  he  was  the  Duke  enshrined 
in  the  capital  letters  was  something  of  a 
shock.  However,  that  made  no  difference. 
The  Duke  had  done  his  work,  the  shares 
were  always  taken  up,  the  company  was  al- 
ways a  good  one,  and  there  might  be  more 
in  that  little  round  head  than  appeared 
likely.  There  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  strong  heads  with 
him  on  the  board,  and  he  had  one  admira- 
ble trait — he  never  interfered. 

The  Duke  was  not  a  very  good  sailor, 
and  the  Minch  is  lumpy  at  times,  and  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  not  to  show 
face  till  the  anchor  dropped  before  the  inn 
where  they  were  going  to  spend  the  night. 

There  was  a  strong  breeze  off  the  land 
which  enabled  them  to  make  a  long  slant 
toward  the  northwest.  They  ran  on  that 
tack  for  over  four  hours  without  touching 
a  rope.  Then,  the  wind  freshening  sud- 
denly, and  the  motion  of  the  yacht  be- 
coming distinctly  unpleasant,  the  skipper 
deemed  it  advisable  to  take  a  couple  of  reefs 
in  his  main  and  foresails,  and  they  sped  on 
with  no  diminution  of  speed.  But  as  they 
opened  the  sheltering  land  north  of  Uig 
Bay,  a  whole  northeast  gale  came  roaring 
down  on  them  and  caught  them  before  they 
could  strip  the  ship. 

The  yacht  heeled  till  the  water  came 
leaping  in  over  the  lee  bulwarks.  Every 
man  clutched  the  nearest  stable  thing  and 
held  it  and  his  breath  together,  in  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  all  their  lives  hung  by 
a  thread. 

Then  there  was  a  crack  and  a  crash,  and 
the  tall  mast  came  down  like  a  steeple  and 
vanished  before  their  eyes.  The  ship  right- 
ed and  swung  to  the  impromptu  storm 
anchor,  with  the  mainyard  ramming  heav- 
ily against  her  sides.    The  crew  sprang  to 


the  rescue,  and  chopped  and  cut  till  she 
swung  free  and  ran  with  the  roaring  green 

SCoS. 

Old  Maclrone  at  the  helm  had  a  very 
anxious  face,  for  big  seas  behind  and  no 
sail  in  front  is  about  as  bad  a  state  of  af- 
fairs as  any  man  may  fear  to  arrive  at. 

''Bolt  that  door!"  he  shouted,  as  a 
whitecap  came  boiling  in  over  the  stem  and 
swamped  him  to  the  waist  and  raced  up 
the  deck  and  down  the  companion.  And 
Dansie,  who  was  nearest,  and  was,  besides, 
the  best  sailorman  of  the  lot,  wriggled 
along  the  sloppy  deck  and  got  the  door  to 
and  bolted  it. 

There  was  a  feeble  hammering  inside 
and  a  voice  crying :  "  Let  me  out !  Let  me 
out !    I  say,  don't  ye  know !  " 

"  Can't,"  yelled  Dansie,  and  crawled 
back  to  the  others. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  they  saw  an 
island  looming  in  front,  and  half  an  hour 
later  they  struck  with  a  sound  none  of  them 
is  likely  to  forget.  They  were  sodden  with 
salt  by  that  time,  and  so  utterly  miserable 
that  any  prospective  change  from  the  cease* 
less  overwash  of  the  seas  was  welcome. 

The  pounding  of  the  waves  increased 
now  that  th^y  were  no  longer  moving. 
Away  beyond  the  tumult  in  front  they 
could  see  dark  figures  clambering  about  on 
the  rocks  ashore.  They  watched  them  with 
dull  interest,  as  tired  spectators  watch  a 
slow  turn  at  a  music  hall.  Then  a  fiery 
comet  shot  out  from  the  rock  where  the  au- 
tomatons had  gathered,  and  a  line  dropped 
lightly  across  the  deck.  In  an  hour  they 
were  all  safely  ashore,  crouching  in  blankets 
round  a  peat  fire  in  the  shelter  of  white- 
washed walls  and  a  thatched  roof,  and  the 
Cormorant  was  breaking  up  rapidly  on  the 
rocks  outside. 


CHAPTER   II 

Mr.  Julius  Vandbnbyl  was  the  first 
of  the  party  on  deck,  as  he  would  have 
said,  next  morning.  He  came  out  of  the 
cottage  and  stood  looking  round.  He  could 
not  see  much,  however,  as  everything  was 
smothered  in  thin  white  mist.  Up  above,  a 
thin  white  sun  was  struggling  feebly  with 
it.  Down  below  it  trailed  raggedly  along, 
and  clung  to  the  whins  and  stcuies  like  the 
tattered  robes  of  prowling  ghosts  reluctant 
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to  depart.  There  was  a  spasmodic  rush 
alongside  him,  and  the  patter  of  tiny  feet, 
and  half  a  dozen  sheep  scurried  away  like 
clots  of  mist,  and  stood  at  a  safe  distance 
and  eyed  him  warily.  He  nodded  a  friend- 
ly greeting  at  them,  and  said,  cheerfully: 
*'A11  right,  sonnies!  See  you  again  later. 
We  shall  probably  become  better  acquaint- 
ed before  we've  done  with  one  another." 

He  stepped  thoughtfully  along  with  his 
hands  behind  him  and  his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  Presently  the  sun  won  through 
the  mist,  and  it  rolled  ofi  in  fleecy  clouds 
and  left  the  island  sharp  and  bare,  so  that 
he  could  see  all  there  was  to  see  of  it,  and 
that  was  not  very  much. 

The  sea  laughed  back  at  the  sun  like  a 
mischievous  child,  and  whispered  sibilantly 
in  the  seaweed,  and  kissed  the  great  brown 
rocks  which  it  had  bit  at  so  savagely  the 
night  before.  But  for  the  sight  of  some 
stray  planks  of  the  Cormorant  lying  along 
the  stones,  and  the  sight  and  feel  of  his 
own  roughly  dried  clothes,  and  the  near 
recollection  of  the  discomforts  of  the  night, 
he  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  they  had  actually  been  shipwrecked 
and  had  had  a  somewhat  narrow  escape 
from  drowning.  His  realization  of  their 
altered  circumstances  was  emphasized  by 
the  white  shaft  of  the  lighthouse  towering 
up  on  one  side,  and  the  white  cottage  out 
of  which  he  had  just  issued;  by  the  rugged 
bit  of  rock  and  moorland  on  which  these 
stood;  by  the  complete  circle  of  unbroken 
horizon  all  round  him  except  just  where 
the  cottage  and  graceful  lighthouse  inter- 
cepted it. 

He  was  still  trying  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  these  new  surroundings  when  a  voice 
broke  in  upon  his  musings. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Vandenbyl,  where  the  deuce 
are  we,  and  how  the  deuce  are  we  goin'  to 
get  home  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  blessed  if  I  know,"  said 
Vandenbyl.  "  This  scrag  end  of  a  reef  is 
called  Skor  Vhean,  as  far  as  I  could  catch 
the  twang  of  it.  It's  about  fifty  miles  from 
nowhere,  and  the  lighthouse  steamer  comes 
once  a  fortnight,  D.  V.  and  weather  per- 
mitting, and  it  was  here  day  before  yester- 
day." 

"  Seems  deuced  like  bein'  stuck  here  for 
a  bit,  then,"  said  His  Grace,  sitting  down 
on  an  outcropping  rock  as  though  the  pros- 
pect made  him  tired,  and  from  sheer  force 


of  habit  hitching  up  the  knees  of  his  flan- 
nels, which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  slept 
in  for  a  week  and  had  forgotten  to  be 
ironed  the  last  time  they  were  washed. 

"I've  got  a  deuce  of  a  head  on  me,"  he 
continued.  "  S'pose  it  was  the  knockin* 
about.  Beastly  rot  bein'  shipwrecked,  don't 
you  know.    Got  any  cigarettes  ?  " 

"  Nary  one,"  said  Vandenbyl,  rocking 
gently  to  and  fro  from  heel  to  toe  and  sur- 
veying him  thoughtfully. 

"  Deuced  beastly  nuisance !  "  said  the 
Duke,  feeling  his  little  round  chin  and  gaz- 
ing round  despondently,  as  though  he  hoped 
to  catch  sight  of  a  tobacconist's  sign  and  a 
barber's  shop. 

"  And  what  the  deuce  are  we  going  to 
eat  here?"  asked  His  Grace,  presently. 

"  Ah !  Now  you're  coming  right  down 
to  the  joint.  Scotch  porridge  is  very  whole- 
some and  sustaining,  I  believe.  If  the 
young  ladies  who  helped  us  ashore  last 
night  are  anything  to  go  by " 

"Young  ladies?"  said  the  Duke,  look- 
ing down  at  his  limp  garments,  and  giving 
an  involuntary  wriggle  expressive  of  dis- 
comfort.   "  Not  really?  " 

"  You  wait  till  you  see  'em.  Fine  strap- 
ping girls.  Guess  you  slept  in  one  of  their 
beds.  They  turned  out  and  went  to  sleep 
in  the  lighthouse.  Here's  one  of  them  com- 
ing along  now." 

The  Duke  turned,  hastily,  and  they  both 
watched  the  graceful  figure  of  a  girl  swing 
hand  under  hand  down  the  metal  rungs  of 
the  lighthouse  ladder  and  come  picking  her 
way  toward  them  through  the  whins  and 
stones. 

"  Ged !"  said  His  Grace.  "  I  feel  like 
a  workhouse  tramp." 

"  Well,  I'm  bound  to  say  you  look  it," 
said  Vandenbyl.  "  I  feel  pretty  much  the 
same  myself.  But  it's  better  to  feel  like  a 
live  tramp  than  a  dead  duke,"  at  which 
piece  of  philosophy  His  Grace  shook  his 
head,  doubtfully. 

The  girl  was  barefooted.  Her  carriage 
was  full  of  the  free  grace  and  spring  which 
come  of  such  conditions.  Her  shoft  blue 
skirt  swung  daintily  against  her  ankles,  and 
the  Duke  was  so  fascinated  that  at  first  he 
got  no  more  than  a  fleeting  impression  of 
the  very  pretty  face  above.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  the  preposterous  state  of  his  own  ward- 
robe which  kept  his  eyes  modestly  toward 
the  ground. 
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Miss  Katie  MacNeil  was  the  prettiest 
girl  on  Skor  Vhean  or  within  fifty  miles 
of  it,  and  you  may  be  sure  she  was  aware 
of  the  fact  and  enjoyed  it.  Juh'us  Vanden- 
byl  thought  he  had  not  seen  many  prettier 
girls,  even  at  home,  and  the  Duke  lost  him- 
self in  admiration  of  her  trim  ankles.  Her 
face  was  well  shaped  and  the  features  well 
placed.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  of  a  very 
dark  blue,  and  her  brown  hair  was  tied 
above  and  below  with  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon. 
Perfect  health  and  good-humored  satisfac- 
tion with  life  radiated  from  her.  She  was 
as  sweet  and  wholesome  a  bit  of  human 
nature  as  either  of  the  men  had  ever  come 
across. 

She  stopped  when  she  came  up  to  them 
on  her  way  to  the  cottage,  and  humorous 
lights  danced  in  her  eyes  as  she  stood  look- 
ing at  the  slim  height  of  the  one  and  the 
dumpy  roundness  of  the  other. 

"  Goot  morning!  "  said  she,  in  the  pleas- 
antest  voice  and  sweetest  intonation  the 
Duke  had  ever  heard.  "It  iss  a  fine  morn- 
ing after  the  storm.  I  hope  you  slept  well 
and  are  none  the  worse." 

"  Not  a  bit,  thank  you,"  said  Vandenbyl, 
**  and  we  slept  like  tops.  Fm  afraid  we 
put  you  to  some  inconvenience." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  much,  and  it  coult  not  be 
helped,"  said  Miss  Katie,  "with  a  smile. 
"  My  sister  and  I  we  often  sleep  up  in  the 
light  in  the  winter." 

"  Do  you  live  here  all  the  time?  "  asked 
Vandenbyl. 

"  Oh,  yes,  all  the  time.  We  hef  neffer 
lived  anywhere  else  except  the  time  we 
were  at  school  at  Styornoway." 

"  And  don't  you  get  tired  of  it?  " 

"  Tired  ?  No,  why  woult  we  get  tired 
of  it?  It  iss  our  home.  Are  the  other 
chentlemen  asleep  yet?  I  wass  going  to 
see  after  the  breakfast." 

"I'll  go  and  rouse  *em  out,"  said  the 
Duke. 

"  What  a  funny  little  man !  "  said  Miss 
Katie,  looking  after  him. 

"  Yes.     He's  a  Duke,"  said  Vandenbyl. 

"Neffer!" 

"  His  Grace  the  Dook  of  Chiswick  and 
Gunnersbury,  'pon  my  honor." 

"  He  does  not  look  it,"  said  Miss  Katie. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  that  he  does.  But 
he  IS,  all  the  same.  Where  is  your  father 
this  morning?  " 

"  He  iss  taking  some  fish  for  your  break- 


fast, over  there,"  and  she  nodded  toward 
the  far  end  of  the  island. 

"  I'll  go  and  have  a  chat  with  him,"  and 
he  strode  away  over  the  heather.  The  half- 
dozen  ^sheep  scuttled  from  behind  a  rock  as 
he  passed,  and  stood  at  a  safe  distance  and 
eyed  him  with  the  instinctive  foreboding 
of  their  kind.  He  regarded  them  thought- 
fully again,  and  presently  found  old  Mac- 
Neil  sitting  on  a  bowlder,  with  two  lines 
in  his  hands  and  a  pile  of  fish  by  his  side. 
He  was  a  grizzled  old  fellow,  clad  in  thick 
blue  trousers  rolled  up  over  sea  boots,  a 
blue  jersey,  and  a  big  blue  tam.  His  face 
was  seamed  like  a  western  cliff  from  which 
wind  and  weather  had  removed  all  super- 
flous  matter.  But  he  had  a  very  cheerful 
expression,  and  his  blue  eyes  were  keen  and 
intelligent  and  almost  merry. 

"  Coot  morning,  sir.  It  iss  a  pity  you 
ditn't  choosse  to-tay  to  come  ashore  instet 
of  yestertay." 

"  Yes,"  said  Vandenbyl,  "  you're  quite 
right,"  and  he  sat  down  on  an  adjacent 
bowlder. 

Mr.  Vandenbyl's  conversation  evidently 
tickled  the  old  man,  for  at  times  he  chuc- 
kled and  grinned,  and  more  than  once  he 
slapped  his  leg  and  laughed  outright,* and 
it  was  not  on  account  of  the  fish  he  had 
just  hauled  in. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  standing  out- 
side the  cottage  when  Vandenbyl  and  old 
MacNeil  came  up,  and  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  surveyed  them. 
Their  toilets  had  necessarily  been  superfi- 
cial. Their  appearance  was  as  far  removed 
from  Throgmorton  Street  notions  of  pro- 
priety as  the  East  is  from  the  West.  They 
were  crumpled  almost  out  of  recogni- 
tion. 

"  Mornin',  sirs,"  he  said,  jovially.  "  Ye'll 
be  wanting  your  breakfast,  I'm  thenken*. 
A  hope  ye  keept  weel  ?  " 

"Fair  to  middling,  thanks!"  replied 
Dansie  for  the  rest.  "I'm  afraid  we're 
putting  you  to  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Pleased  tae  see 
ye.  We  hef  not  too  many  visitors  at  Skor 
Vhean.    I'll  tek  the  fish  to  the  lassies." 

They  were  all  ravenous.  Miss  Katie 
had  prepared  an  excellent  breakfast,  and 
they  did  justice  to  it.  The  porridge  ap- 
pealed to  the  Duke  as  a  delightful  novelty. 
He  had  never  tasted  anything  half  so  good 
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in  all  his  life  before.  He  inquired  minute- 
ly of  Miss  Katie  into  its  composition  and 
preparation,  and  vowed  he  would  never  be 
a  day  without  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
also  requested  permission  to  be  present  at 
the  making  of  it  next  morning,  to  which 
Miss  Katie  laughingly  consented,  and  prom- 
ised to  let  him  stir  the  pot  till  his  arm 
ached.  The  fish  were  also  excellent  and 
cooked  to  a  turn,  and  the  coffee  was  un- 
usually well  made. 

The  five  men  were  therefore  on  much 
better  terms  with  themselves  and  the  world, 
and  even  with  their  circumstances,  when 
they  sat  in  the  sun  against  the  wall  of  the 
cottage  after  breakfast  to  discuss  future 
prospects. 

"Anybody  got  any  tobacco?"  asked 
Dansie,  by  way  of  a  start,  as  he  twirled  his 
empty  brier  between  his  fingers,  as  though 
even  the  feel  of  it  empty  was  better  than 
nothing. 

"  I've  got  some,"  said  Vandenbyl,  and 
produced  a  couple  of  inches  of  what  looked 
like  tarred  rope.  And  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tioning look  from  the  Duke,  "  I  got  it  from 
the  old  boy  just  now.  It's  the  only  kind 
he's  got,  and  a  little  bit  of  it  goes  a  con- 
siderable distance." 

"  It's  not  exactly  Arcadia,"  said  Dansie, 
as  he  cut  off  a  piece  and  rolled  it  into  life 
between  his  palms  and  sniffed  it  disparag- 
ingly. "  Shade  better  than  oakum,  that's 
about  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  it." 

"  Well,  it's  all  there  is,  and  the  supply's 
limited,"  said  Vandenbyl. 

They  sat  smoking  twist  for  a  time  and 
chatting,  lazily.  Now  and  again  one  or 
other  would  look  meditatively  into  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe  and  sniff,  and  then  try  again, 
with  an  injured  and  long-suffering  look  on 
his  face. 

"  We  shan't  starve,  anyway,"  said  Dan- 
sie. "Duke,  if  four  mutton  chops  will 
support  one  man  for  one  day,  how  far  will 
six  sheep " — ^with  a  friendly  nod  at  the 
sheep,  which  had  come  up  to  have  a  look 
at  the  newcomers,  and  were  now  stand- 
ing in  a  semicircle  watching  them  sus- 
piciously— "  go  among  ten  men,  two 
women,  and  an  old  lighthouse  keeper  for 
eleven  days  ?  " 

"  Ged,  don't  ask  me,"  said  His  Grace. 
"  Never  could  do  that  kind  of  thing,  don't 
you  know.    But  there's  fish  and  porridge." 

"  Porridge  alone  will  support  life  per- 


fectly," said  Chase  quietly.  "All  you 
Stock  Exchange  men  think  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  what  you  shall  eat  and  what 
you  shall  drink  and  what  you  shall  put  on. 
If  you  lived  on  porridge  alternate  days, 
you'd  enjoy  your  food  twice  as  much  as 
you  do  now." 

"  Oh,  come,  Chase,  you  enjoy  a  good 
dinner  as  much  as  any  man  I  know,"  said 
Ravenor.  "  If  you  breathed  Throgmorton 
Street  all  day  long  you'd  be  ready  for  your 
dinner,  too." 

"  I'm  always  ready  for  my  dinner,"  said 
Chase,  "  because  I  don't  nibble  bananas  and 
biscuits,  and  cigarettes  and  whiskies  and 
soda  all  day  long  between  times." 

"  Not  much  chance  of  whiskies  and  soda 
here,  anyway,"  said  Ravenor,  regretfully. 
"  The  old  boy  has  whisky,  but  he  doesn't 
look  as  if  he'd  ever  tasted  a  soda  in  his 
life." 

"  I  should  say  fourteen  days  of  abstinence 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  you  boys," 
said  Vandenbyl.  "  Well,  Captain,  how's 
her  head?"  as  old  Mad  rone  came  out  of 
the  lighthouse  toward  them,  with  a  face 
like  a  coroner's  jury. 

The  old  seaman  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. A  stranded  captain  is  about  the  for- 
lornest  object  this  earth  affords. 

"Don't  take  it  to  heart,.  Mac,"  said 
Dansie.  "  It  wasn't  your  fault,  and  she 
was  insured,  anyhow.  We'll  have  the  next 
one  built  so  that  I  can  get  up  from 
table  without  knocking  in  the  roof  of 
my  skull.  Are  they  doing  you  all  right  up 
there?" 

"Aye,  we're  all  right,  sir,  thank  'ee," 
and  he  went  on  toward  the  farther  side  of 
the  island  in  company  with  his  thoughts. 

They  did  not  do  much  that  first  day  be- 
yond resting  and  eating.  The  strain  of  the 
previous  night  was  still  upon  them.  Van- 
denbyl was  the  only  one  who  mustered 
determination  enough  to  climb  up  into  the 
lighthouse  for  a  further  chat  with  old  Mr. 
MacNeil. 


CHAPTER   III 

Next  morning,  when  Miss  Katie  turned 
the  others  out  of  their  various  roosting 
places,  the  first  thing  they  saw  was  a  large 
sheet  of  white  paper  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  fastened  to  the  cottage  door 
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by  pins.     They  gathered  round  it,  and  be- 
gan to  laugh  as  they  read. 

This  was  what  was  on  the  paper : 


NOTICE 

Having  acquired  by  right  of  purchase 
all  available  supplies  of  the  following 
articles,  viz.,  sheep,  tinned  goods,  biscuits, 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  whisky,  tobacco, 
flour,  fishhooks  and  lines,  the  following 
tariff  of  charges  is  hereby  instituted: 

One  Square  Breakfast  30  Askandagas. 

One  Square  Dinner    .  50  ** 

One  Square  Supper     .  30  " 

One  Whisky  of  the  or- 
dinary size     ...     4  *' 

One  Cup  Tea,  Coffee, 
or  Cocoa  ....    4 

Tobacco— one  inch  of 
twist 4 

Porridge — Free.  FriU- 
ings  extra 

Sugar  or  Condensed 
Milk     .....     a 


c< 


« 


<« 


A  discount  of  fifty  per  cent  will  be  allowed 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chiswick  and 
Gunnersbury,  Geoffrey  Chase,  Esq.,  and 
James  Ravenor,  Esq. 

The  above  rates  are  subject  to  alteration 
and  revision. 

Tickets  are  not  transferable  and  are  good 
for  day  of  issue  only. 

All  meals  are  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises. 

All  amounts  payable  in  advance.  No 
credit  given. 

Shares  are  accepted  at  par  only. 

Special  terms  for  school  treats  and  wed- 
ding parties. 

By  order  of 
THE  GENERAL  COMMISSARIAT  TRUST 

J0LIUS  Vahbshbtl, 

President. 


They  took  this  announcement  as  a  great 
joke,  and  Dansie's  jovial  laugh  rang  out 
above  the  others'  at  the  nice  discrimination 
against  himself,  which  he  understood  per- 
fectly. 

"  Well,  Fm  hanged !  "  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
he's  a  great  man  is  Julius!    Where  is  he?  " 

"  At  your  service,  gentlemen,"  said  Van- 


denbyl,  strolling  round  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  cottage,  with  a  company  bow. 
"  Nice  morning.  At  five  o'clock  it  was  if 
anything  still  more  delightful." 

"Ah-ha!"  cried  Dansie,  with  his  big 
laugh.    "  The  early  bird,  VanI  " 

"  Ex-actly  I  "  said  Vandenbyl,  and  point- 
ed a  long  finger  at  each  of  them  in  turn, 
and  softly  murmured:  "  Worms!  " 

"  YouVe  been  busy,"  said  Chase. 

"  'Tis  my  nature  to,"  said  Vandenbyl, 
with  a  bland  smile,  and  presently  they 
turned  into  the  cottage  for  breakfast. 

The  porridge  was  as  good  as  before,  and 
His  Grace  prepared  to  attack  it  with  gusto. 
He  regarded  it  with  new  appreciation.  He 
had  stirred  the  pot,  with  his  eye  never  off 
Miss  Katie,  till  his  arm  ached. 

"  Er — ^would  you  oblige  us  with  the 
sugar.  Miss  Katie  ?^'  he  asked. 

Miss  Katie  turned  a  perplexed  but  smil- 
ing face,  and  said:  ''There  iss  none,  sir. 
That  gentleman  " — ^nodding  at  Vandenbyl 
— "  hass  bought  it  all." 

*'  Not  really ! "  and  they  all  looked  up 
blankly,  as  it  began  to  dawn  upon  them 
that  Vandenbyl's  joke  might  have  a  solid 
business  foundation. 

Dansie  voiced  the  general  feeling.  "  Oh, 
come.  Van,  old  man,  a  joke's  a  joke, 
but " 

'  My  dear  boy,  I  never  joke  in  business 
— ^at  least  not  often,"  said  Vendenbyl,  sol- 
emnly. "This  is  business  all  the  way 
through  from  the  top  story  to  the  ground 
floor." 

**  And  you  mean  to  say  you  intend  to 
carry  out  that  ridiculous  rigmarole  on  the 
door?" 

"The   tariflE   stands,"   said   Vandenbyl. 

I  made  it  as  clear  as  I  could,  and  put 
the  rates  as  low  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  I  really  don't  see  any  reason  why 
you  should  call  it  a  rigmarole,  Dansie." 

"Well,  I'm !" 

"  I  don't  take  sugar  with  porridge  my- 
self," said  Vandenbyl.  "  It's  not  the  thing, 
I  believe." 

"  Tastes  like  boiled  sawdust  without," 
said  the  Duke. 

"  Ah,  you  didn't  stir  it  up  enough,  I  ex- 
pect. It  needs  a  lot  of  stirring  and  careful 
watching  at  the  same  time.  And  as  to 
boiled  sawdust,  I  remember  once " 

But  the  others  hastily  stowed  away  their 
porridge  and  went  outside  to  discuss  the 
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matter,  while  Vandenbyl  opened  a  small 
tin  of  corned  beef,  and  proceeded  to  make 
his  breakfast  off  that  and  some  biscuits  and 
a  cup  of  cocoa.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
filled  his  pipe  from  a  plug  of  twist  and 
went  outside.  The  others  had  disappeared, 
all  except  the  Duke,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  lighthouse  ladder, 
as  though  he  had  not  cared  to  risk  his  life 
in  the  ascent,  or  through  lack  of  food  had 
not  the  necessary  strength.  Vandenbyl  sat 
down  with  his  back  against  the  sunny  wall 
of  the  cottage  and  smoked  meditatively, 
with  a  wrinkle  in  his  brow.  Presently  he 
saw  the  others  descend  the  iron  ladder,  and 
they  all  came  toward  him. 

"  Say,  Van,  old  man,"  said  Dansie,  show- 
ing no  trace  whatever  of  ill  humor,  "  it's 
a  mighty  smart  trick  youVe  played  on  us, 
but  you'll  be  getting  shot,  you  know,  if  you 
go  on  this  way." 

**  My  dear  boy,  business  is  business,  and 
shooting  is  bad  business,  as  a  rule.  Here 
we  are,  stranded  for  at  least  twelve  days  on 
the  fag  end  of  nowhere,  with  nothing  to 
do.  Just  as  well  to  keep  our  hands  in,  or 
we'll  get  rusty." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Dansie,  joyfully. 
"What  time's  that  square  dinner  on. 
Van?  We'll  try  it,  anyhow,  and  see  how 
the  system  works.  I  stand  treat  for  the 
crowd." 

"  Right!  "  said  Vandenbyl.  "  Yours  will 
be  fifty,  and  three  fifties  less  discount  equals 
seventy-five — one-twenty-five  in  all.  I'll 
take  your  I.  O.  U.,  and  make  you  out  an 
order  for  the  meals.  What  would  you 
like?" 

"  Best  you  can  do  as  a  sample,"  laughed 
Dansie,  "  else  maybe  we  won't  come 
again." 

"  I'll  see  to  it.  Better  make  it  the  round 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  I'll  throw  in 
whiskies  and  a  smoke  by  way  of  dessert." 

"  All  right.  And,  say,  old  man,  we 
wouldn't  mind  dining  early  to-day,  if  it's 
all  the  same  to  you." 

"  You  pay  the  piper,  you  call  the  tune 
and  the  time." 

"  Say  twelve,  then.  We'll  maybe  hold 
out  till  then." 

"  Right !    Twelve  o'clock  prompt." 

Vandenbyl  sat  and  smoked,  and  then 
turned  to  the  business  of  the  General  Com- 
missariat Trust,  while  the  rest  played  about 
on  a  strip  of  sandy  beach,  bowled  at  a 


mark,  threw  stones  into  the  water,  and  be- 
haved generally  like  a  party  of  schoolboys 
on  the  first  day  of  the  holidays. 

The  only  one  whose  spirits  seemed  in 
any  way  below  par  was  the  Duke.  He 
was  not  a  wealthy  man,  he  had  not  very 
many  Askandagas.  If  he  had  to  pay  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  each  time  he  had  a  * 
meal  he  would  very  soon  be  stripped  bare. 
Poverty  or  starvation  confronted  him.  In 
the  end  possibly  both.  Of  course,  if  Dan- 
sie undertook  to  provide  meals  for  the  party 
out  of  his  own  pocket  it  would  be  all  right. 
On  the  whole  His  Grace  thought  he  was 
bound  to  do  so.  After  all,  he  was  their 
host,  and  it  was  through  accepting  his  invi- 
tation that  they  found  themselves  in  this 
hole.  Yes,  he  thought  Dansie  was  bound 
to  see  them  adequately  fed.  If  necessary 
he  would  hint  as  much  to  him  as  delicately 
as  he  could,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
would  be  necessary.  He  sorely  missed  his 
cigarettes.  He  had  tried  a  pipe  of  twist, 
but  it  had  made  him  squeamish.  He  had 
tried  to  make  a  cigarette  of  twist  and  ordi- 
nary paper.  It  was  worse  than  the  pipe. 
On  the  whole  he  was  not  happy,  and  his 
little  round  face  showed  it. 

"Why,  Duke,  what's  wrong?"  said 
Dansie,  as  he  strode  past  after  him  after  a 
wide  bowl.  "  Keep  your  spirits  up,  old 
man.  I'll  see  you  through  all  right.  We're 
not  going  to  be  beaten  by  any  Yankee  that 
ever  was  born." 

He  seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  more, 
but  checked  himself.  What  he  had  said, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  cheering  the 
ducal  spirits,  and  His  Grace  consented  to 
beguile  the  aching  void  between  that  and 
dinner  time  with  bowls  and  stones. 

Ravenor,  wandering  among  the  pools, 
found  a  crab  two  inches  broad,  and  brought 
it  carefully  up  to  the  rest  with  the  hopeful 
face  of  a  discoverer  of  treasure. 

"How  do  you  cook  'em?"  he  asked. 
"  If  we  could  catch  enough  we  might  live 
on  'em  and  give  Julius  the  cold  shake." 

They  examined  the  crab  critically,  with 
faint  recollections  of  their  youthful  years, 
and  poked  it  with  their  fingers  till  it  bub- 
bled with  anger. 

"  Don't  seem  much  meat  in  it,"  said 
Dansie.  "  It  would  take  a  hundred  to 
make  a  meal,  and  then  they'd  only  taste  like 
stewed  toothpicks." 

"  Seaweed  is  said  to  be  nourishing,"  said 
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Chase,  "  if  you  happen  to  know  the  right 
kind  and  how  to  prepare  it." 

They  looked  round  at  the  seaweed. 

"  Deuced  clammy,"  said  Dansie.  "  Don't 
you  trouble,  boys.  Well  come  through 
this  corner  like  a  four-in-hand,  or  Til  eat 
my  hat.  It'll  maybe  do  us  good  to  live 
thin  for  a  bit.  IVe  got  an  appetite  as  big 
as  the  whole  of  Throgmorton  Street  rolled 
into  one  already.** 

"  I  feel  like  a  drum,**  said  the  Duke. 
"  I  wonder  what  he'll  give  us  for  din- 
ner. 

"  If  it's  not  up  to  the  mark  we'll  tell 
him  plainly  we  won't  patronize  his  estab- 
lishment again,  and  hint  at  personal  vio- 
lence," said  Dansie,  with  a  big  laugh. 

But  they  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
dinner.  They  had  tinned  soup,  at  which 
they  would  probably  have  turned  up  their 
noses  at  home,  but  which  tasted  delicious 
on  Skor  Vhean.  Then  they  had  roast  mut- 
ton from  a  sheep  killed  the  day  before  they 
arrived ;  roUy-poly  pudding  with  jam  in  it ; 
a  small  cup  of  coflee;  a  tot  of  whisky, 
and  a  pipeful  of  twist  per  man.  The  Duke 
sold  his  portion  back  to  Vandenbyl  for  an 
extra  tot  of  whisky. 

They  expressed  unqualified  approval  of 
everything  they  had,  and  Vandenbyl  was 
quite  pleased. 

"  Ally  orders  for  tea  or  supper  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  think  we'll  manage  on  porridge  till 
to-morrow  morning,"  said  Dansie.  "  Then 
we'll  try  a  breakfast — an  early  breakfast. 
Shall  we  say  six  o'clock  ?  " 

"  If  my  cooks'U  stand  it,"  said  Vanden- 
byl. "  We  don't  generally  open  till  eight. 
It'll  mean  you  all  getting  up  at  five,  you 
know." 

They  rambled  all  over  the  island  that 
day,  and  felt  as  if  they  had  done  it  all  their 
lives  by  the  time  they  got  back.  They 
discovered  two  mops  from  the  Cormorant 
jammed  in  among  some  bowlders  and  car- 
ried them  home  with  them.  There  was  not 
a  tree  nor  a  shrub  three  feet  high  on  the 
whole  place.  The  vast  circles  of  sea  and 
sky,  rugged  cliffs  with  their  feet  hidden  in 
bowlders  and  tangles  of  seaweed,  a  twenty- 
minute  stretch  of  rough  turf,  through 
which  the  sharp  bones  of  the  island  pro- 
truded in  spite  of  a  scanty  clothing  of  whin 
bushes — that  was  Skor  Vhean. 

They  supped  on  porridge  without  frill- 


ings,  and  retired  early  to  dream  of  break- 
fast. Vandenbyl  routed  them  out  at  five, 
and  His  Grace  of  Chiswick  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  the  porridge  spoon  once  more  under 
the  yoke  of  Miss  Katie's  bright  eyes,  while 
she  prepared  the  rest  of  the  meal  according 
to  Vandenbyl's  instructions.  Her  sister  at- 
tended to  the  wants  of  the  men  in  the  light- 
house. She  was  young  and  not  so  pretty 
as  Miss  Katie,  and  she  was  somewhat  shy 
of  the  aristocracy  in  the  cottage,  so  they 
saw  very  little  of  her. 

"  It  iss  ferry  harrd  worrk,"  said  Miss 
Katie,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and 
so  sympathetic  an  intonation  that  something 
inside  His  Grace  responded  as  though  a 
soft  hand  were  softly  patting  his  heart 
strings. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  'sure  you,"  replied  the 
little  man,  putting  on  a  momentary  spurt 
with  his  other  hand.  "  'Lighted  to  be  of 
any  service  to  you.  Miss  Katie,  'sure  you." 

"  You'll  not  be  used  to  worrking  so 
harrd." 

"  Well,  not  just  this  kind  of  work,  don't 
you  know.  Brain  work  mostly — Comp'ny 
meetings,  resolutions,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  don't  you  know." 

"  Aye,  it's  the  brain  work  that  pays  now- 
stdsLys.  Why  did  you  let  the  American 
chentleman  buy  up  all  the  things  ?  " 

*^  Ah,  he  got  ahead  of  us  there.  Beastly 
bad  form  I  call  it,  don't  you  know." 

Vandenbyl  came  striding  in  just  then  to 
superintend  matters.  He  had  collected 
Dansie's  I.  O.  U.  for  seventy-five  Askan- 
dagas,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  was 
feeling  good.  He  reckoned  that  before 
they  left  the  island  he  would  be  pretty  near- 
ly level  with  Dansie  in  Askandagas,  and 
that  was  all  he  wanted. 

He  gave  them  a  first-rate  breakfast,  run- 
ning through  porridge  with  sugar  and  con- 
densed milk,  coffee,  fried  bacon,  corned 
beef,  and  biscuits.  They  expressed  their 
approval  again. 

"  Any  orders  for  lunch,  dinner,  anything 
else  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Dansie.  "  We'll  lunch  on 
porridge,  if  Miss  Katie  will  oblige.  And 
we'll  have  supper  at  five  o'clock.  A  good 
square  supper,  mind,  as  per  contract." 

"Right!"  said  Vandenbyl.  "Any 
smokes  ?  " 

Yes,  they  would  all  have  a  smoke,  except 
the   Duke,   who  sniffed   theirs  at  second- 
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hand  and  looked  miserable  for  want  of  a 
good  fat  Turkish  cigarette. 

By  the  afternoon,  the  time  began  to 
hang  somewhat  heavily  on  their  hands. 
They  lunched  on  porridge,  with  whisky 
and  sugar  frillings  which  toned  its  natural 
crudity  somewhat,  but  still  their  stomachs 
growled  at  the  Lenten  fare,  and  Dansie's 
watch,  which  was  the  only  one  that  had 
survived  the  disaster,  was  in  constant  requi- 
sition and  suffered  much  violent  shaking 
under  the  impression  that  it  and  time  had 
stopped  together. 

Dansie  went  up  to  the  lighthouse  with 
determination  in  his  eye  to  have  a  chat 
with  old  MacNeil.  Chase  and  Ravenor 
wandered  over  the  island  and  gazed  so  hun- 
grily at  the  suspicious  sheep  that  they  scut- 
tled panic-stricken  to  the  outermost  east- 
ern rocks,  where  there  was  nothing  to  eat 
but  seaweed.  The  others  waited  anxious- 
ly for  Dansie's  return,  and  finally  strolled 
up  to  the  light  and  climbed  the  ladder. 
The  Duke  looked  so  miserable  that  Van- 
denbyl  offered  him  a  tot  of  whisky  free, 
and  then,  catching  sight  of  the  Cormorant 
mops,  and  knowing  the  little  man's  pro- 
clivities, he  suggested  that  if  they  stripped 
the  mops  bare  and  found  a  couple  of  round 
stones  they  might  construct  a  golf  links 
and  play  the  royal  game — in  a  kind  of.  way. 

The  free  tot  and  the  prospect  of  civil- 
ized sport  revived  His  Grace  somewhat, 
and  they  set  to  work.  They  planned  out 
a  set  of  holes  with  much  care  and  discrimi- 
nation, and  made  flags  out  of  sticks  from 
the  wreck  and  some  strips  of  linen  which 
Miss  Katie  provided.  The  construction  of 
the  links,  however,  took  longer  and  proved 
much  harder  work  than  they  had  expected. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  of  them  had 
used  their  muscles  so  much  since  they  were 
born.  They  rolled  away  rocks  and  pulled 
up  whin  bushes  to  clear  a  space  round  their 
holes,  made  extra  bunkers  with  the  rocks 
and  bushes,  though  the  natural  configura- 
tion of  the  land  needed  little  assistance  in 
that  respect,  and,  generally,  worked  like 
navvies. 

They  appealed  to  the  others  for  assist- 
ance, but  the  others  smilingly  declined. 
Dansie,  who  had  come  back  from  the  light- 
house with  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  un- 
dimmed,  asserted  that  he  was  weak  for 
lack  of  food.  Chase,  who  was  a  noted 
golfer,  gave  them  much  good  advice  which 


involved  considerable  additional  labor  but 
greatly  improved  their  course.  Ravenor 
said  it  wasn't  his  day  for  doing  work,  but 
he  would  show  them  how  to  play  when 
they  had  finished.  Meanwhile  he  prac- 
ticed with  the  mop  handles  and  round 
stones,  and  criticised  their  work,  and  illus- 
trated his  criticism  with  flying  shots  which 
more  than  once  came  near  to  putting  a  sud- 
den termination  to  their  Sisyphean  labors. 

They  had  an  excellent  supper,  and,  in 
answer  to  Vandenbyl's  inquiries  for  orders 
for  next  day,  Dansie  said  that  in  future 
they  would  live  rationally  and  not  stint 
themselves,  and  hang  the  expense!  He  ar- 
ranged for  square  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock, 
square  dinner  at  two,  and  supper  at  eight. 
And  Vandenbyl  retired  to  rest  extremely 
well  satisfied  with  the  general  outlook,  but 
still  with  a  thoughtful  groove  in  his  brow. 

He  waylaid  old  MacNeil  early  next 
morning  as  he  was  going  a-fishing,  and 
endeavored  to  enter  into  some  further  ne- 
gotiations with  him.  But  the  old  man 
shook  his  head  knowingly,  and,  for  reasons 
which  seemed  to  him  quite  adequate,  de- 
clined to  discuss  any  further  deals  with 
Mr.  Vandenbyl,  and  went  on  his  way 
chuckling  audibly.  When  he  got  to  his 
fishing  ground  he  kept  exploding  with  such 
sudden  claps  of  laughter  that  he  scared  the 
fish  away  and  had  but  a  poor  take.  He 
felt,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  like  the 
owner  of  a  new  gold  mine  with  promoters 
running  after  him  and  flinging  themselves 
at  his  head. 


CHAPTER   IV 

After  breakfast  Vandenbyl  and  the 
Duke  toiled  away  at  their  links.  The 
others  went  for  a  cruise  in  the  lighthouse 
boat,  an  aged  affair  of  no  particular  shape, 
consisting  principally  of  tar  and  leaks.  If 
they  had  had  hooks  and  lines  they  might 
have  amused  themselves  with  fishing.  But 
Vandenbyl  had  bought  up  the  whole  sup- 
ply in  connection  with,  and  in  consolida- 
tion of,  The  Commissariat  Trust,  and  they 
had  to  content  themselves  with  bailing  out 
the  boat  and  paddling  about  round  the 
island.  They  seemed,  however,  to  derive 
considerable  amusement  from  it,  and  Van- 
denbyl and  the  Duke,  toiling  among  the 
whins    and    bowlders,    straightened    their 
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backs  now  and  again  and  looked  at  them 
and  remarked  enviously  on  their  high 
spirits. 

"  Seem  to  be  havin'  a  good  time  out 
there,"  said  the  Duke,  as  he  wiped  his  brow 
with  his  shirt  sleeve. 

"  They  do  seem  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves/' said  Vandenbyl,  regarding  them 
thoughtfully  with  the  wrinkle  in  his  brow, 
"  Thinking  of  their  dinner  maybe." 

"What  are  we  goin'  to  have?"  asked 
the  Duke,  in  anxious  anticipation. 

Captain  Maclrone  and  the  sailors  from 
the  yacht  lived  in  the  lighthouse.  They 
were  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Vandenbyl  Trust.  They  loafed,  and  slept, 
and  smoked,  and  strolled  about  the  island 
perfectly  contented  with  their  lot,  all  ex- 
cept the  captain,  who  remained  a  picture 
of  misery.  Inside,  their  quarters  were 
somewhat  cramped,  indeed,  but  they  were 
used  to  that.  There  was  plenty  of  room 
to  stretch  their  legs  outside,  and  the  life 
was  easier  even  than  on  board  the  Cormo' 
rant,  Vandenbyl  tried  to  enlist  their  serv- 
ices in  the  construction  of  the  golf  links. 
But  he  had  parted  with  all  his  available 
cash  in  the  formation  of  his  Trust,  and 
they  were  enjoying  their  holiday  and  did 
not  take  kindly  to  dry-land  navigators' 
duties. 

Poor  old  Maclrone  wandered  about  sol- 
itary, and  utterly  refused  to  be  comforted. 
He  moped  like  a  sea  gull  in  a  winter  pond, 
far  away  from  his  kind  and  the  sea.  Dan- 
sie  assured  him,  every  time  they  met,  and 
in  the  strongest  language  he  could  com- 
mand, that  no  blame  imputed  to  him  what- 
ever, and  that  his  new  post  was  waiting  for 
him  as  soon  as  the  new  boat  was  built. 
But  nothing  would  lighten  the  old  man's 
woe. 

That  and  the  two  following  days  the 
party  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and 
showed  such  a  strange  partiality  for  tinned 
meat  in  preference  to  fresh,  that  Vanden- 
byl, with  an  eye  on  his  diminishing  stock, 
felt  compelled  to  argue  the  matter  with 
them. 

"  Too  much  tinned  meats  means  scur- 
vy," he  asserted,  solemnly.  "Your  teeth 
will  fall  out.  Your  skin  will  discolor  in 
patches.    Your " 

"  Rubbish !  Scurvy  comes  from  salt 
meat  and  lack  of  vegetables,"  said  Chase, 
quietly.       "  Those     preserved     things    of 


yours  are  excellent,  Vandenbyl.  I  never 
tasted  anything  better.  Fresh  mutton's 
not  in  it  with  them." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  Ravenor.  "  I've 
a  prejudice  against  them  on  principle  be- 
cause they're  American  and  I  and  America 
are  out  just  now.  But  I  cannot  tell  a  lie 
any  more  than  your  one  and  only  American 
who  could  not." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  catch  on,"  said  Van- 
denbyl, frostily.  "  If  that  tobacco's  too 
strong  for  you,  Ravenor,  I  wouldn't  smoke 
so  much  of  it  if  I  were  you.  It  seems  to 
be  affecting  your  brain — beg  pardon! — 
your  head,  I  meant  to  say.  And,  by  the 
way,  that  brings  us  back  to  the  point.  I 
was  thinking  of  having  one  of  my  sheep 
killed  to-morrow,  that's  why  I  sug- 
gested  " 

"  Couldn't  stomach  new  mutton,"  said 
Dansie.  "  Not  while  that  delicious  tinned 
beef  holds  out.     Sooner  live  on  porridge." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you're  all  set  on  it,  you 
must  have  it,  I  suppose,  but  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  understand  what  you're  driving  at." 

"  Driving  at  ?  "  gurgled  Dansie,  with  as 
innocent  an  expression  as  he  could  intro- 
duce into  his  chins.  "  We  want  to  enjoy 
ourselves,  that's  all." 

The  Duke  still  kept  up  his  little  flirta- 
tion with  Miss  Katie  over  the  matutinal 
porridge  pot,  and  Miss  Katie  was  by  no 
means  loath  to  take  advantage  of  such  an 
opportunity.  She  still  regarded  him  with 
amused  wonder,  and,  in  spite  of  his  own 
acknowledgments,  seemed  not  entirely  free 
from  doubts  as  to  the  actuality  of  his  social 
standing.  He  was  so  very  different  from  all 
her  preconceived  notions  of  ducal  dignity. 

"  And  iss  it  really  a  duke  you  are?  "  she 
asked  her  assistant  one  day. 

"It's  really  enough,  Miss  Katie;  but 
there's  no  great  catch  in  it.  It  gets  you 
on  boards  and  things,  that's  about  all." 

"On  boards?" 

"  Companies,  don't  you  know,  director 
and  all  that,  second  things  at  meetings  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  There's  the  fees,  of 
course,  and  there's  bits  of  pie  crust  now 
and  again."  All  of  which  was  absolute 
Greek  to  Miss  Katie. 

"  I'm  sure,"  she  said,  "  that  it  iss  some- 
thing to  be  a  duke." 

"It'd  be  more  if  the  last  fool  hadn't 
fooled  all  the  money  away.  I  s(»netimes 
think  I'd  sooner  be  a  cab  driver.    A  duke 
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without  any  money's  something  like  a  fig- 
urehead without  any  ship  to  it." 

"  But  you  will  marry  some  great  lady 
with  lots  of  money." 

"  I  don't  know/'  he  said,  gazing  at  her. 
"  When  they've  got  lots  of  money  they're 
enough  to  make  you  weep  to  look  at,  as  a 
rule,  don't  you  know.  And,  you  see,  I 
wasn't  brought  up  to  money.  My  governor 
was  only  a  parson,  and  he  never  had  more 
than  would  just  go  round,  and  a  pretty 
tight  fit  at  that  sometimes.  I've  an  idea  I 
could  be  as  happy  keeping  a  lighthouse — " 
and  he  made  a  bold  little  attempt  to  slip  a 
pudgy  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Don't  be  foolish  now,  or  ye'U  spoil  the 
porridge,"  and  Miss  Katie  eluded  him 
gracefully  and  slipped  round  the  table  to 
her  other  duties.  The  Duke  sighed  mourn- 
fully into  the  porridge  and  shifted  the  spoon 
to  the  other  hand. 

By  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  of 
their  stay  Vandenbyl  found  himself  close 
to  a  thousand  Askandagas  better  off  than 
when  he  landed.  He  was  in  capital  spirits 
and  once  even  hinted  at  a  reduction  in 
his  tariff.  Nevertheless,  Dansie's  extreme 
cheerfulness  under  his  shearing  struck  him 
as  phenomenal,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
thoughtful  at  times  and  sat  smoking  twist 
as  though  it  or  his  conscience  were  not  en- 
tirely to  his  taste. 


CHAPTER   V 

Nbxt  morning,  when  Miss  Katie  turned 
them  out  as  usual  while  she  put  the  cot- 
tage in  order  and  prepared  their  breakfast, 
there  was  a  strong,  damp-smelling  wind 
blowing  in  from  the  southwest. 

His  Grace  of  Chiswick  stayed  behind  as 
usual,  to  stir  the  pot  and  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  and  the  sunshine  of  Miss  Katie's 
smiles. 

He  sighed  now  and  then  and  watched 
her  pensively.  She  was  certainly  very 
charming,  and  her  voice  always  touched 
something  inside  him,  whether  memory  or 
aspiration,  he  was  too  little  given  to  intro- 
spective xiuestioning  to  stop  to  inquire. 

"Are  ye  no  feeling  well?"  she  asked, 
softly,  after  one  of  his  deep  unburdenings. 

"  I've  got  a  pain — here,"  said  His  Grace, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  crumpled  waistcoat. 

"  Ye'd  be  better  no  to  take  any  porridge 


the  morning,  maybe,"  was  Miss  Katie's 
very  pointed  suggestion. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that.  It's  deeper  than 
that." 

"  Rheumatism,  maybe." 

**  No,  I  don't  think  it's  rheumatism. 
It's — it's— er — I  think  it's  my  heart.  Miss 
Katie." 

"  Ech — the  spasms !  Puir  wee  man ! 
Will  I  get  you  a  wee  drop  whisky  ?  " 

His  Grace  was  sorely  tempted.  But  he 
waved  it  aside,  and  shook  his  head,  and 
sighed,  mournfully.  "  Whisky's  no  use — 
for  this." 

"  Have  ye  had  it  before?"  asked  Katie, 
sympathetically. 

"  Never !  "  said  the  little  Duke,  vehe- 
mently.    "  Never ! — as  bad  as  this." 

"  I  am  ferry  sorry.  Is  there  naething  I 
could  do  for  you?  Let  me  stir  the  pot. 
Ye'U  have  it  sticking  to  the  pan,  and  it  will 
be  spoilt." 

He  yielded  the  spoon  to  her  with  one 
hand  and  slipped  the  other  round  her  waist 
for  support. 

"  That's  better — ever  so  much  better," 
he  sighed. 

"  Ye're  a  funny  wee  man,"  said  Miss 
Katie,  turning,  restlessly.  "  If  Hector  Mc- 
Tavish  saw  ye  with  your  arm  there  he 
would  eat  you  alive." 

"  Who's  Hector  McTavish?  "asked  His 
Grace,  with  a  stiffening  of  his  little  figure 
and  a  tightening  of  the  little  arm. 

"  Oh,  he  iss  a  great  man  iss  Hector  Mc- 
Tavish. A  big  man  and  a  ferry  cleffer 
man,  and  a  ferry  fierce  man  when  he  iss 
crosst,"  said  Miss  Katie,  who  had  no  ob- 
jection to  admiration,  but  did  not  care  for 
it  to  go  too  far.  "  And  he  lives  on  Tene- 
bray " 

"  Where's  Tenebray  ?  "  asked  the  Duke, 
with  a  suspicion  of  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"  It  iss  fifteen  miles  away  over  there," 
said  Katie,  nodding  vaguely  west-south- 
west. 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  the  Duke,  with 
an  air  of  relief. 

*'  He  iss  often  across  in  his  boat  when 
the  wind  iss  right." 

"  We'll  hope  it  won't  be  right  for  many 
a  day  then." 

"  And  why?    It  iss  a  wet  wind  to-day." 

"  I  can  do  without  any  McTavish  in 
mine,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  In  your  what?" 
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"  My  porridge,"  said  the  Duke,  giving 
her  a  gentle  squeeze. 

"  Oh,  but  you  mustn't,"  said  Katie,  stir- 
ring away  at  the  porridge  with  a  flush  on 
her  pretty  face.  "  If  Hector  McTavish 
efler  heard  of  it  he'd " 

"  We  won't  tell  him." 

"  He  iss  a  ferry  cleffer  man.  He  reads 
a  ferry  great  deal  and  understands  many 
things.    And  he  can  talk  the  poetry " 

"  Pooh !  So  can  I.  Learnt  lots  of  it  at 
school.  But  I've  forgotten  most  of  it  now. 
You  don't  need  it  when  you  grow  up 
and——" 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  charming  ges- 
ture of  her  shoulder,  her  low  brows  drawn 
together  in  a  dissenting  frown.  The  Duke 
forgot  the  subject  of  their  conversation  in 
his  fervent  admiration  of  the  girl. 

"  Hector  McTavish  he  iss  grown  up 
and  he  likes  the  poetry  all  the  same,  and 
he  says  it  grandly.  And  he  iss  a  ferry  great 
man  at  the  pipes." 

"  I'm  a  great  man  at  the  cigarettes,"  said 
the  Duke,  with  a  vague  idea  that  she  was 
reflecting  on  his  manliness  because  she  never 
saw  him  smoking  with  the  rest.  "  But  I 
don't  care  for  a  pipe,  and  I  can't  stomach 
black  twist." 

"  Ah,  Hector  McTavish  does  not  smoke. 
It  iss  the  bagpipes  I  was  meaning." 

"  Oh !  Ah !  I've  heard  them  at  the  Al- 
bert Hall.    Beastly,  aren't  they?" 

"  They're  just  grand,"  said  Mijs  Katie, 
with  conviction. 

"  Well — er — ^yes,  at  a  distance  perhaps. 
But  you  never  heard  them  in  the  Albert 
Hall.  They  sound  awful  there.  I  can 
hear  'em  now " 

Miss  Katie  raised  her  big  spoon  warn- 
ingly  and  held  it  in  suspense  as  though  she 
thought  she  heard  them,  too. 

"  Gad !  "  said  the  Duke,  "  what  it  is  to 
have  an  imagination !  " 

Then  suddenly  the  shrill  skirl  of  the 
pipes  was  heard  outside.  Miss  Katie  thrust 
the  spoon  into  his  astonished  hand  and 
sprang  away  from  him. 

"  Stir  the  pot ! "  she  cried,  with  a  blaze 
of  color  in  her  face.  "It  iss  Hector  Mc- 
Tavish himself,"  and  with  a  flutter  of  the 
hand  to  her  hair  ribbons  to  make  sure  they 
were  straight,  she  was  gone,  leaving  the 
Duke  to  mutter  maledictions  into  the  pot, 
sufficient  to  curdle  the  porridge  into  pav- 
ing stones. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  men  outside  had  seen  the  white  sail 
flitting  toward  the  island  long  before  the 
sound  of  the  pipes  reached  them.  Old 
MacNeil  had  sighted  it  first  from  the  top 
of  the  light  and  shouted  the  news  down  to 
them.  The  mere  sight  of  some  one  coming 
to  the  island  was  exciting  after  five  days 
of  solitude,  and  they  gathered  in  a  dump 
to  watch  the  arrival.  Under  the  lighthouse 
the  men  of  the  yacht  stood  watching  also. 

The  white  sail  came  bounding  toward 
them,  now  dipping  out  of  sight  in  a  sliding 
hollow,  now  ducking  and  darting  on  the 
back  of  a  great  green  roller,  and  presently 
the  sound  of  pipes  came  to  them  on  the 
wind. 

"  It  iss  Hector  McTavish,"  said  Mr. 
MacNeil,  as  he  came  down  from  the  light 
and  joined  them.  "  And  he  hass  cot  some- 
pody  with  him  in  the  poat." 

And  soon  the  boat  was  close  enough  for 
them  to  make  out  the  figure  of  a  man  hud- 
dled in  the  bows,  as  far  from  the  piping 
steersman  as  he  could  possibly  get,  with  his 
fingers  stuffed  tightly  into  his  ears.  Closer 
still  and  they  could  see  the  look  of  agony 
on  his  face,  and  the  shudders  that  shook 
his  body  so  that  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
fingers  in  their  places. 

Then  the  pipes  fell  silent,  the  sail  came 
down  with  a  bang,  and  the  heavy  prow 
came  crunching  up  the  shingle  of  the  only 
landing  place. 

The  man  in  the  bows  uncoiled  himself 
and  tumbled  out  in  a  heap  on  the  stones. 
The  big  man  in  the  stern  rose  up  and  dis- 
played six  feet  of  stalwart  humanity  in 
kilts.  He  came  striding  over  the  thwarts 
with  his  pipes  under  his  arm,  and  was  put- 
ting the  mouthpiece  in  and  swelling  his 
cheeks  for  another  blast,  when  his  eye  took 
in  the  full  extent  of  the  assembled  com- 
pany on  the  shore.  The  pipes  sank  limply 
down  and  the  summoned  breath  vented  it- 
self in  a  prolonged  whistle. 

"  Cosh !  "  said  big  Hector.  "  You  hef 
het  an  addeetion  to  your  family,  Mr.  Mac- 
Neil, and  me  bringing  you  anither  because 
I  hef  no  use  for  the  likes  of  him  and  I 
thought  mebbe  there  wass  more  to  eat  on 
Skor  Vhean  than  on  Tenebray." 

"Ay-ee!"  said  Mr.  MacNeil,  with  a 
chuckle  which  covered  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion. 
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Meanwhile  the  traveler  out  of  the  bows 
had  picked  himself  up  from  the  shingle  and 
was  regarding  the  men  on  shore  with  as- 
tonishment even  greater  than  big  Hector's. 

He  was  a  heavy-featured,  morose-faced 
man,  and  his  appearance  somehow  conveyed 
an  impression  of  corpulence  which  was  not 
borne  out  by  closer  inspection.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  stout,  ungainly  little  man  reduced 
by  starvation.  His  clothes  were  in  a  state 
of  disreputable  crumplement  and  hung  as 
loosely  to  him  as  the  garments  of  a  scare- 
crow. His  cheeks  were  sunken,  and  his 
skin  generally  seemed  to  hang  as  loosely 
round  his  bones  as  did  the  clothes  to  his 
limbs.  His  eyes  glowed  in  caverns,  he 
looked  as  hungry  and  disheveled  as  a  starv- 
ing hawk,  and  a  naturally  guttural  intona- 
tion was  further  clogged  by  an  exceedingly 
bad  cold  in  the  head. 

"  Mein  cracious ! "  he  said  at  last,  and 
dug  his  fingers  into  the  dark  hollows  of  his 
eyes  to  scoop  out  imaginary  phantoms. 

"Is  it  Throgmorton  Street  —  or  is  it 
ghosts  ?  " 

"  Good  Lord!  "  shouted  Dansie.  "  It's 
Isidor  Hawke!  Man  alive!  What  are 
you  doing  here?" 

"  Joost  alive,  Mr.  Dansie,  joost  alive, 
but  only  joost  I  What  are  you  doing  here 
yourself?  And  Mr.  Chase!  And  Mr. 
Ravenor!    And  Mr.  Vandenbyll  " 

"  We  got  wrecked " 

"  Und  I  also.  Und  I  have  starved ! 
Mein  cracious,  they  are  savages  here !  Oat- 
meal for  breakfast,  und  oatmeal  for  dinner, 
und  oatmeal  for  supper !    Faugh !  " 

"  Man  I  "  said  big  Hector,  with  a  voice 
like  a  trombone  and  an  angry  look.  "  Dinna 
misca'  the  grandest  food  in  the  world. 
Look  at  me ! "  and  he  thumped  his  big 
chest.    "  All  oatmeal " 

"  Und  whisky,"  said  the  other,  savagely. 

"  And  whisky  forbye,"  admitted  Hector. 
"  And  Hamish  McCrae  he  will  proof  to 
you  beyond  a'  doubt  that  it  wass  the  food 
they  had  in  the  Gairden  o'  Eden,  since 
there's  never  ae  word  o'  their  eating  flesh 
meat." 

"VeU!  I'm  glad  I  wasn'd  there,"  said 
Mr.  Hawke,  as  they  all  turned  and 
crunched  up  the  shingle  toward  the  cot- 
tage. And  as  they  went.  Hector  McTav- 
ish  explained  the  situation. 

**  The  proveesions  had  run  lower  than 
usual,"  he  said  to  old  MacNeil,  "  and  the 


tender  couldna  put  into  Tenebray  because 
of  the  storm,  and  that  same  night  for  oor 
sins  this  man  was  pitched  ashore,  an'  he 
hass  done  naething  but  grumble  and  growl 
since  efiEer  he  came,  instead  of  being  thank- 
ful for  the  gift  o'  his  worrrthless  life.  He 
hass  hat  oatmeal  and  whisky  same  ass  we 
haf  hat " 

"  I  hate  oatmeal  und  I  do  not  like 
whisky,"  growled  Hawkes. 

"Ant  I  haf  played  the  pipes  to  him 
eflery  tay  and  all  tay,"  said  Hector,  with 
a  twinkle  of  enjoyment  at  the  recollection 
of  it. 

"  Mein  cracious  1    My  ears  are  shplit." 

"  He  hass  no  ears  for  the  music  and  he 
treams  money,"  said  Hector,  with  scorn. 
"  Ant  where  iss  Miss  Katie  ?  She  will  be 
wanting  a  tune."  And  the  bag  swelled  un- 
der his  arm  and  shrilled  forth  the  news 
that  Hector's  love  was  like  the  red,  red 
rose,  till  the  frightened  sheep  leaped  to  the 
outermost  ledge  of  the  extremest  rock 
which  jutted  out  over  the  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  Mr.  Hawke 
stuffed  his  fingers  into  his  ears  again  with 
an  expression  of  agony,  and  the  other 
Southrons  felt  a  certain  amount  of  sym- 
pathy with  him  but  were  too  polite  to 
show  it. 

Then  the  door  of  the  cottage  flew  open, 
and  Miss  Katie  came  running  out  with 
color  in  her  face  enough  to  justify  Hector's 
tune,  and  his  eyes  brightened  at  sight  of 
her.  His  cheeks  and  chest  swelled  till  he 
looked  almost  too  big  for  Skor  Vhean,  and 
the  pipes  shrilled  louder  and  louder  till 
he  reached  the  cottage  door.  Then,  as  he 
played,  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  notice  pinned 
up  there,  and  as  the  sense  of  it  penetrated 
him  the  merry  music  died  into  a  long- 
drawn  wail  on  a  particularly  rasping  note, 
and  he  gave  vent  to  a  mighty  "  Cosh ! " 
which  sounded  like  a  compound  of  many 
other  words,  and  stood  looking  round  the 
company  in  vast  astonishment. 

"  D'ye  mean  to  tell  me  folks  hef  got  to 
pay  to  eat  on  Skor  Vhean?  "  he  thundered, 
at  last.  "  And  what  the  tefile  is  As-kan- 
dagas?  Tam  MacNeil,  what  does  it 
mean?  And  what  for  are  you  hidin'  your- 
self behind  the  gentlemen  there  ?  " 

"  It's  juist  a  joke  among  the  gentlemen 
themselves,  Hector,"  said  old  MacNeiL 
"Juist  a  joke  and  they're  enjoying  it — 
some  o'  them." 
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"Awecl!  There's  mair  ways  o'  jokin* 
than  one/'  said  Hector,  **  and  jokin'  with 
a  man's  vittles  is  na  to  the  mind  o'  Hector 
McTavish.  "  It's  a  hungry  man  he  is  and 
ye'U  please  feed  him.  Miss  Katie,  dear,  I 
could  almost  eat  you  at  a  gulp.  Iss  break- 
fast nearly  ready?  Galoop!  "  as  he  entered 
the  cottage  and  caught  sight  of  the  little 
Duke  stirring  away  at  the  black  pot. 

"  Galoop !  "  said  the  Duke,  with  a  stiff 
nod,  under  the  impression  that  this  might 
be  the  correct  form  of  Highland  greeting. 

"What  is't  ye've  gotten  there,  Miss 
Katie?"  asked  Hector,  with  a  scowl  at 
the   Duke.    "  Is't  a  wee  mannie,  or  is't 


a 

"  Gad !  I  thought  you  were  killing  pigs 
outside  there,  Mr.  MacNeil,"  said  the 
Duke.  "  Never  heard  such  an  infernal 
row  in  all  my  life  before." 

"Aye?  "  said  Big  Hector,  glaring  at  him. 
"Pigs,  is  it?— Pigs!"  and  he  put  the 
mouthpiece  to  his  lips  once  more. 

"  If — ^you — do,"  said  the  Duke,  warning- 
ly,  "  I'll  shy  some  of  this  porridge  at  you," 
and  he  lifted  a  spoonful  of  the  boiling  mass. 

"Tuts!  dinna  waste  the  good  porritch. 
There'll  be  none  too  many  for  the  lot  of 
you  with  all  these  visitors,"  and  Miss  Katie 
slipped  in  with  well-assured  brusqueness 
and  took  possession  of  spoon  and  pot,  and 
pushed  the  angry  little  man  aside. 

"What  is't?"  asked  Big  Hector  again. 
"  Is't  a  man  or  a " 

"  It's  a  duke,  Mr.  McTavish,"  said 
Dansie,  and  his  jolly  laugh  sounded  like 
the  dropping  of  oil  on  troubled  waters. 

"Awhatt?" 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  you.  Mr.  Mc- 
Tavish— His  Grace — the  Duke  of  Chis- 
wick  and  Gunnersbury.  Your  Grace — 
Mr.  Hector  McTavish  of  Tenebray ** 

"  Und  Mr.  Isidor  Hawke,  of  95^ 
Throgmorton  Street,  E.  C." 

"Good  luck,  Mr.  Hawke!  Whatever 
are  you  doing  here  ?  Is  the  steamer  in  ?  " 
cried  the  Duke,  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

"  No,  it  is  not  in.  Your  Grace.  It  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  beautiful 
boat " 

"A  rotten  old  tub,"  growled  the  Mc- 
Tavish, still  eying  His  Grace  with  angry 
astonishment.  "  An'  d'ye  tell  me  that's  a 
duke?  Thank  God  I'm  a  McTavish!  I 
could  eat  him  in  two  bites.  An'  which  iss 
the  President  ?  "  he  asked,  as  his  thoughts 


reverted  to  the  notice  on  the  door.  "  An' 
what  the  teffle  are  As-kan-dam-what-is- 
its?" 

"  I  am  the  President  of  the  Trust,  Mr. 
McTavish,"  said  Vandenbyl,  politely,  "  and 
Askandagas  are  the  shares  of  a  certain  cop- 
per mine  in  which  we  are  all  interested. 
You  see,  one  of  these  gentlemen,  the  large 
gentleman  there,  Mr.  Dansie,  managed  to 
secure  a  few  thousand  pounds'  worth  more 
of  the  shares  than  I  did,  and  when  I  saw 
the  opportunity  of  getting  back  at  him  I 
took  It." 

"Mair  money!  You're  as  bad  as  the 
other  man.  An'  does  he  stand  it?"  asked 
McTavish,  looking  round  at  Dansie  in 
very  great  surprise. 

"  He's  stood  it  so  far  extremely  well, 
I'm  glad  to  say." 

"Ma-an!  I'd  knock  the  head  off  of 
you  if  you  tried  ony  sic'  foolishness  wi' 
me.  Miss  Katie,  my  dear,  I'm  as  empty 
as  a  drum.  If  I'm  no  to  eat  any  of  your 
new  friends  " — ^with  a  glare  at  the  Duke — 
"  gif  me  something  else  tae  pit  inside  o' 
me  or  there's  no  tellin' " 

"  We'll  keep  open  house  to-day,  Miss 
Katie,  in  honor  of  our  visitors,"  said  Van- 
denbyl, with  prudent  prodigality,  and  Miss 
Katie  flitted  diligently  to  and  fro  with  a 
smile  on  her  face,  and  two  pairs  of  eyes 
followed  her  wherever  she  went. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Mr.  Hawke  could  not  be  induced  to 
talk  till  he  had  made  good  as  much  of  his 
late  interruption  in  the  matter  of  food  as 
Nature  would  permit  at  one  sitting. 

Porridge,  even  with  frillings,  he  flatly 
refused  to  look  at,  and  Vandenbyl,  watch- 
ing his  energetic  play  on  the  more  tempt- 
ing provisions  of  the  Trust,  mentally  as^ 
sessed  him  on  a  par  with  Dansie,  and 
draughted  in  his  brain  the  line  he  would 
add  to  his  notice  on  the  morrow. 

"  Ma-an !  "  said  Hector,  as  he  watched 
him,  "  ye  eat  as  if  ye  hadna  had  three  good 
bowls  of  porridge  every  day  since  the  un- 
merciful sea  cast  ye  onto  us." 

But  Mr.  Hawke  had  had  quite  as  much 
as  he  wanted  of  the  McTavisli,  and  he  had 
better  business  on  hand  than  talking  just 
then. 

"  And   what  brought  you  so   far   from 
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Throgmorton  Street,  Hawkc?"  asked 
Dansie,  in  the  middle  of  his  second  pipe. 

"  Ach ! "  said  Hawke,  with  a  sigh  of 
happy  repletion.  '*  My  health  was  not 
good  and  the  doctor  said  *  Go  righd  away 
iind  get  plenty  fresh  air  und  no  letters  or 
telegraphs,  or  you  go  to  Woking  in  two 
or  three  months.'  So  I  come  to  Scotland 
instead,  and  I  see  a  yacht  for  hire  cheap, 
und  I  take  it  for  two  weeks.  Rachel  she 
wanted  to  tell  them  when  she  got  back  to 
London  she  had  been  yzchting.  I  told  her 
she  could  tell  them  so  all  the  same  and 
no  need  to  throw  away  the  money.  But 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  the  yacht  and  it 
was  cheap,  and  so  I  took  it." 

"And  Mrs.  Hawke  was  with  you? 
Why,  where  is  she?" 

"  Ach !  My  poor  wife!  She  is  drowned 
when  I  was.  I  tried  my  best  to  save  her, 
but — ^there  was  only  one  life  belt  and  she 
could  not  have  got  it  on,  she  was  so  stoudt. 
And  we  had  no  time.  And  the  porridge 
would  have  killed  her,  anyway.  She  was 
a  good  wife  to  me."  And  he  choked  up 
with  grief. 

"  I'm  sure  we're  all  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  loss — "  said  Dansie,  S5mipathetic- 
ally. 

"Thank  you!  thank  you,  Mr.  Dansie  I 
It  is  a  great  loss  to  lose  one's  wife,"  and 
he  seemed  momentarily  overcome  by  the 
thought  of  it.  Then  he  brightened  up. 
"  But  she  was  well  insured  and  " — bright- 
ening still  more — "  the  premium  was  due 
next  week.  It  will  be  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds  with  bonuses  and  all.  You  see  " — 
as  he  noticed  their  surprised  faces — "  when 
we  got  married  we  had  not  much  and  we 
insured  each  other  for  five  thousand  apiece, 
just  so  if  one  of  us  was  taken  the  other 
would  be  left  provided  for.  It  was  hard 
work  paying  the  premiums  at  first,  and 
more  than  once,  when  we  was  pinching 
through  tight  times,  Rachel  said  she  would 
sooner  have  more  to  eat  then  than  wait  till  I 
was  dead,  and  she  wanted  me  to  drop  the 
policies.  Now  she  will  be  glad  I  did  not 
listen  to  her.  Ten  thousand  pounds! — 
eleven  with  the  accident  policy!  She  was  a 
good  wife,  my  poor  Rachel ! — a  good  wife !  " 
And,  after  a  thoughtful  wrestle,  he  added: 
"  I  would  give  half  of  all  that  money  to 
have  her  back." 

"Yes,"  said  Chase,  quietly.  "A  good 
wife  is  cheap  at  eleven  thousand  pounds, 


and  eleven  thousand  pounds  is  not  of  much 
account  to  you,  Hawke." 

But  at  that  Mr.  Hawke  shook  his  head. 
"  Eleven  thousand  pounds  is  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds,"  he  said,  "  but  all  the  same 
I  would  give  half  of  it  to  have  Rachel 
back." 

CHAPTER   VIII 

• 

After  seeing  the  cottage  breakfast  in 
full  swing,  Miss  Katie  had  gone  up  to  the 
light  to  get  her  own  as  she  always  did,  and 
as  soon  as  Hector  McTavish  had  satisfied 
his  bodily  requirements  he  followed  her, 
piping  exuberantly  as  he  went. 

"  He  is  mad,"  said  Mr.  Hawke,  when 
he  heard  the  pipes.  "  He  takes  that  beast- 
ly thing  to  bed  with  him,  und  if  he  wakes 
in  the  night  he  plays  himself  to  sleep 
again." 

"Gad!  I'm  glad  he  doesn't  sleep  here, 
don't  you  know,"  said  the  Duke. 

The  great  McTavish  had  not  failed  to 
notice  the  undisguised  admiration  with 
which  the  Duke's  eyes  followed  all  Miss 
Katie's  movements.  It  set  his  hot  blood 
boiling  and  he  took  his  own  way  of  show- 
ing what  he  felt  about  it. 

While  the  others  sat  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage, smoking  their  allowance  of  shag,  the 
Duke  strolled  off  toward  the  Links,  and 
before  he  was  aware  of  it  the  wild  High- 
lander was  upon  him. 

"  See  here! "  he  said,  gripping  the  little 
man's  arm  with  a  hand  like  a  round  of 
beef,  and  hauling  him  along  with  him  in 
great  jumps  across  the  island,  "  see  here, 
you  little  man!  I  will  not  hef  you  look 
at  Miss  Katie  like  that.  Miss  Katie  be- 
longs to  me.  Hector  McTavish  of  Tene- 
bray,  and  no  man  looks  at  her  but  me,  you 
understant?  I  am  a  terrible  man  if  I  am 
crosst,  let  me  tell  you.  Oh,  yes,  a  terrible 
fellow  if  I  am  crosst !  " 

He  stopped  and  pulled  out  a  hideous  long 
knife  from  his  stocking  and  sharpened  it 
on  the  rough  palm  of  his  hand.  "  Look 
you  now!  You  can  hcv  Miss  Maggie  if 
you  want  to  merry  her " 

"  But  I  don't  care  for  Miss  Maggie — " 
ventured  the  pale  little  Duke. 

"You  ton't  care  for  Miss  Maggie!" 
burst  out  Hector.  "  You  tare  to  tell  me 
you  ton't  care  for  Miss  Maggie!  The 
teffle!     I  have  three  minds  to  cut  you  all 
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in  little  pieces,  let  me  tell  you.  Who  are 
you,  I  woult  like  to  know,  not  to  care  for 
Miss  Katie's  sister.  And  if  I  see  you  look 
at  Miss  Katie  eifer  again  it  is  killing  you 
I  will  be  thinking  of.  Yes,  inteet!  And, 
don't  you  tare  to  look  at  me  like  that  either 
or  it  will  be  killing  you  on  my  own  account 
I  will  be  thinking  of.    Little  tefflel  " 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  sheep 
which  had  slipped  down  on  its  back  be- 
tween two  rocks  on  the  shore,  and  was 
nearly  breaking  itself  in  its  frantic  efforts 
to  get  right  side  up  again.  He  went  and 
hoisted  it  carefully  on  its  feet  and  with  a 
clap  on  the  tail  sent  it  after  the  others, 
and  the  Duke  took  the  opportunity  of  scut- 
tling away  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would 
carry  him. 

His  Grace's  natural  equanimity  was  se- 
verely shaken  by  this  exhibition  of  the  Mc- 
Tavish's  overbearing  manner  and  ferocious 
temper.  He  felt  that  it  would  give  him 
the  greatest  mental  and  spiritual  gratifica- 
tion to  kick  the  giant  soundly,  but  he  knew 
that  the  bodily  results  to  himself  would  be 
extremely  painful  if  not  final. 

The  ducal  discretion  was  working. 

"  What  wass  it  you  wass  saying?  "  asked 
Hector  with  warmth,  stopping  suddenly  in 
front  of  the  Duke  one  time  when  he  came 
across  him  practicing  shots  at  one  of  the 
holes  with  his  mop  handle  and  a  round 
white  stone. 

"Beg  pardon?"  said  His  little  Grace, 
superciliously. 

"  Aweel.  Donn't  do  it  again,  or  meb- 
be " 
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I'm  not  aware  that  I  spoke  to  you," 
said  the  Duke,  feinting  at  his  stone. 
''  Oblige  me  by  not  speaking  to  me  until 
I  do." 

"  Highty-tighty  1  Ye  wee  skimmerloon. 
Ye  look  at  me  like  a  little  piting  tog,  but 
let  me  tell  you  if  you  think  to  pite  Hector 
McTavish  he  will  tread  on  you  with  hiss 
foot,  and  what  will  be  left  of  you  then? 
Tell  me  that?  And  Hector  McTavish 
speaks  where  he  will  and  asks  no  man's 
permission.  And  he  will  play  the  pipes,  too, 
mirover — "  and  he  swung  the  bag  under 
his  arm  and  laid  his  fingers  on  the  chanter. 
"  It's  a  jook  mebbe  you  are  in  England, 
though  you  do  not  look  like  it,  but  here  it's 
but  a  very  little  wee  man  you  are,  an'  it's 
sorry  I  am  for  England,"  and  the  pipes 
broke  out  into  a  shrill  squealing  that  made 


His  Grace's  head  reel,  and  blinded  and 
deafened  him,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
natural  sense  and  senses. 

He  raised  his  mop  stick  and  struck  wild- 
ly at  the  big  man. 

Then  Hector  let  himself  go.  The  pipes 
hurtled  imprecations  and  he  bore  down  on 
the  Duke,  head  up,  eyes  aflame,  all  a-bris- 
tle  with  rage,  as  a  champion  game  cock 
might  strike  at  a  one-day  chick,  or  an  old- 
time  frigate  under  full  sail  swoop  down 
on  a  cockboat.  When  the  Duke  saw  the 
towering  figure,  twice  its  full  size  to  his 
terrified  eyes,  coming  to  overwhelm  him, 
he  naturally  fell  back.  To  stand  his  ground 
meant  simple  annihilation.  Was  a  Chis- 
wick  to  be  trampled  beneath  the  ponderous 
brogues  of  a  wild  red  Highlander?  Would 
any  sane  man  face  a  locomotive  amuck? 
Never! — ^whilc  graceful  retreat  was  possi- 
ble. Retreat  was  possible.  The  Duke 
proved  it.  The  McTavish  advanced.  His 
eyes  blazed  like  the  headlights  of  an  ex- 
press. Every  single  red  hair  about  him 
flamed  on  end  with  offensive  intention. 
The  pipes  screamed  like  the  whistle  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman.  The  Duke  gave  one 
glance  at  the  approaching  Death  and  De- 
struction, hurled  his  mop  stick  blindly  at 
it,  and  fled  precipitately. 

The  sheep  were  already  clinging  pre- 
cariously to  the  furthermost  outjutting 
rock  on  the  island.  The  Duke's  little  legs 
twinkled  like  drumsticks  as  he  sprinted 
over  the  golf  links,  tumbled  over  bunkers, 
floundered  among  the  knee-high  whins,  and 
came  out  on  the  other  side  with  his  trousers' 
legs  in  ribbons.  And  wherever  he  went 
the  blazing  McTavish  pursued  him  like 
red-hot  screaming  fate. 

The  men  of  the  yacht  very  soon  caught 
on  to  the  state  of  affairs  and  followed  the 
chase  with  vast  enjoyment,  tramping  along- 
side the  Duke  and  then  alongside  the  Mc- 
Tavish, cheering  them  on  alternately,  and 
exhorting  first  one  and  then  the  other  to 
greater  and  greater  exertions. 

As  they  came  round  the  island  toward 
the  back  of  the  cottage,  the  Duke,  having 
a  fair  lead,  decreased  his  pace  to  a  fast  con- 
stitutional, and  did  his  best  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  unconcern.  The  rest  of  the 
party  were  sitting  there  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall,  smoking  and  talking  to  Mr. 
Hawke.  The  Duke  had  no  interest  at  the 
moment  in  any  earthly  thing  but  the  pesti- 
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lential  fury  behind  him.  As  he  turned  the 
comer  the  others  lazily  watched  his  deter- 
mined passage,  and  were  surprised  at  it. 
He  was  not  given  to  such  energetic  exer- 
tion as  a  rule. 

"  Come  and  sit  down,  Duke.  You  make 
me  tired,"  drawled  Vandenbyl. 

"Can't!"  panted  His  Grace.  "That 
devil  of  a — "  and  he  was  gone,  and  the 
McTavish  burst  on  them  in  the  full  blast 
of  pursuit. 

Then  they  took  in  the  situation  and 
scrambled  up  to  enjoy  the  race. 

"  Two  to  one  on  the  Duke,"  cried  Rave- 
nor. 

"  I  take  you,"  gurgled  Dansie.  "  He's 
pumped.  The  wild  man  will  run  him 
down." 

"  Bet  you  ten  pounds  he  doesn't  get  him 
inside  five  minutes,"  cried  Ravenor. 

"  Done!  "  gurgled  Dansie. 

"  Hi!  Mr.  McTavish!  Come  and  have 
some  whisky ! "  shouted  Vandenbyl,  with 
good  intention.  But  the  McTavish  only 
glared  at  them  out  of  one  outstanding  eye, 
and  nodded  his  blazing  head  to  intimate 
that  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  that 
he  would  come  by  and  by,  when  his  present 
job  was  concluded,  and  pressed  vigorously 
on. 

"Up  the  light,  Duke,"  yelled  Ravenor, 
through  his  hollowed  hands. 

"  Not  fair,"  cried  Dansie.  "  Bet's  off," 
as  the  Duke  put  down  his  head  and  made 
for  the  light  with  the  last  ounce  that  was 
in  him.  He  had  never  before  cared  to  at- 
tempt the  almost  perpendicular  set  of  metal 
rungs  set  in  the  smooth,  rounded  stone.  It 
looked  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth. 
But  there  was  no  hesitation  in  him  now. 
Needs  must  when  the  Devil  is  at  one's 
heels.  He  flung  himself  at  the  precarious 
ladder  and  went  up  it  like  a  monkey.  He 
crawled  up  the  last  few  rungs  and  hauled 
his  shaking  little  body  through  the  door- 
way just  as  the  McTavish  came  to  a  halt 
below.  The  Duke  slammed  the  door  and 
boKed  it,  and  sat  panting  for  his  life  with 
his  back  against  it. 

When  he  had  got  his  lungs  into  working 
order  again,  though  his  legs  were  still 
trembling  like  fiddlestrings,  he  climbed  the 
stairs  past  the  astonished  Sister  Maggie,  in- 
nocent of  his  late  denial  of  her  charms, 
bade  her  on  no  account  open  the  door  be- 
low unless  she  wanted  to  see  murder  done 


before  her  eyes,  and  came  out  at  last  on 
the  gallery  under  the  light. 

He  looked  cautiously  over  and  saw  Big 
Hector  sitting  on  the  rock  at  the  bottom, 
with  the  men  of  the  yacht  sprawling  round 
him  where  they  had  dropped. 

"  And  let  me  tell  you  it  iss  not  the  first 
time  the  English  have  run  before  the  pipes," 
panted  Hector,  boastfully. 

"  'Nough  to  make  a  gatepost  run  'less 
it  was  stone  deaf,"  said  Smith,  the  South- 
ron yachtsman. 

"  Ech,  man !  Ye  hcf  no  ears  for  the 
music." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  hef " — at  which  a  spark 
shot  from  the  McTavish 's  blue  eye — "  but 
I  wouldn't  have  'em  long  if  I  listened  to 
much  o'  that.  I'd  as  lief  listen  to  a  steam 
siren.  A  comet  now,  that's  what  I  call 
right  music.  Something  with  some  body  to 
it.  Yon  squealing  thing  sounds  like  noth- 
ing but  sticking  pigs,  or  a  Tommy-cubs' 
fife  band  without  the  drums,  first  day  the 
sergeant's  taken  'em  in  hand  to  whack  'em 
into  shape." 

He  was  a  brawny  sailorman,  and  Hec- 
tor looked  at  him,  and  then  said,  conclu- 
sively: "The  pipes  iss  the  finest  music  in 
the  world,  let  me  tell  you,  and  the  oldest 
music,  too,  for  they  played  them  in  the 
Piple."  At  which  Mr.  Smith  only  grunt- 
ed and  said  they  did  a  many  things  in  the 
Bible  that  he  didn't  approve  of  and  that 
wouldn't  do  nowadays.  And  presently  the 
McTavish,  having  recovered  his  wind, 
shook  himself  out  and  settled  his  bag  under 
his  arm  and  prepared  to  shrill  himself  away 
toward  the  cottage  after  the  promised  re- 
freshment. 

Then  the  perverse  spirit  broke  out  in  the 
little  Duke  once  more. 

"Go  away!"  he  cried,  from  the  secur- 
ity of  his  perch.  "  Go  away  into  the  next 
street  or  I'll  send  for  the  police,"  and  he 
drew  a  penny  from  his  pocket  and  dropped 
it  over  at  the  big  Highlander. 

Big  Hector  flamed  out  again  like  a  vol- 
cano as  the  penny  rang  on  the  rocks. 
"  Iff  you  will  come  down  here  for  one 
meenit  I  will  preak  you  in  three  thousant 
pieces,  you  little  tcfile — if  you  wass  three 
jooks  whateffer." 

"  Now,  go  away!  Go  away! "  said  the 
Duke,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  "You 
play  the  pipes  about  as  well  as  you  speak 
English." 
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Little  tefflel"  said  Big  Hector,  and 
strode  away. 

It  was  only  when  he  saw  the  McTav* 
ish's  sail  bobbing  away  on  the  slant  for 
Tenebray  that  His  Grace  ventured  down 
the  steep  rungs  and  joined  his  friends  at 
the  cottage.  And  when  they  asked  him  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding,  he 
stated  nonchalantly  that  in  the  course  of 
an  argument  with  the  wild  man  he  had  lost 
his  temper  and  struck  him  with  his  golf 
stick,  whereupon  the  wild  one  drew  knives 
and  threatened  to  murder  him. 


CHAPTER   IX 

The  President  of  the  General  Commis- 
sariat Trust  was  up  early  next  morning, 
and  after  due  consideration  he  added  to 
his  notice  board  the  name  of  Isidor  Hawke 
after  those  of  Geoffrey  Chase  and  James 
Ravenor,  as  coming  imder  the  favored-na- 
tion clause.  While  watching  his  trencher 
play  the  previous  night  he  had  thought  se- 
riously of  bracketing  him  with  Dansie, 
but,  knowing  his  man,  decided  that  it 
would  be  useleiss. 

When  Mr.  Hawke  was  reluctantly 
forced  from  his  lowly  couch  by  the  arrival 
of  Miss  Katie  to  get  the  breakfast  ready, 
the  President,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fu- 
ture misunderstanding,  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  to  the  notice,  and  drew 
his  attention  to  it  with  an  imperative  finger. 

"What's  that?"  said  Mr.  Hawke, 
peering  closely  at  it,  and  then,  when  he  had 
read  it  all  through  again  carefully:  "You 
don't  mean  that,  Mr.  Vandenbyl?  Is  it 
not  all  a  joke?" 

"  You  ask  Dansie  if  it's  a  joke,  my 
friend.     It's  business." 

"  Ach,  beezness!  But  this  is  not  Throg- 
morton  Street,  and  we  are  not  at  beezness 
now. 
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"  I  am,"  said  Vandenbyl. 
"  But  I  have  no  Askandagas.    I  did  not 
go  in  for  any." 


"  No,  you  beared  'em  all  you  could,  I 
know.  They  were  at  if  when  we  left. 
They'll  be  if  by  this  time.  But  that's 
not  the  question  just  now.  The  question 
is — pay— or  porridge?" 

"  Oh,  porridge !    I  am  sick  of  porridge." 

"  Then  it's  pay.  If  you  haven't  the  cash 
on  you,  I'll  take  your  I.  O..  U.'s." 

"  But,  Mr.  Vandenbyl !  Fifteen  pounds 
for  a  breakfast " 

"  If  I  insisted  on  Askandagas  it  would 
be  twenty-six  pounds  five  at  present  price. 
I'm  letting  you  down  easy." 

"  It's  a  dirty  swindle  and  I  won't " 

"All  right!  Miss  Katie — porridge  only 
for  Mr.  Hawke,  if  you  please." 

"  But  I  have  been  starving  on  por- 
ridge for  three  days  und  I  vas  empty  as  a 
drum." 

"  Well,  you  start  square  now,  anyway." 

"  Veil,  I  give  you  my  I.  O.  U.'s,  but  I 
consider  it  a " 

"  You  see,  it's  this  way,  Mr.  Hawke.  I 
don't  really  want  your  money ^" 

"  Veil  then  ?  "  in  a  tone  of  hopeful  re- 
lief. 

"  But  the  Trust  can't  afford  to  make 
any  exceptions  to  its  rules.  It  would  only 
make  other  folks  dissatisfied,  you  see,  and 
then  there'd  be  trouble  all  round." 

"  Veil,  let's  have  breakfast,"  broke  in 
Hawke. 

He  did  his  very  best  to  get  his  money's 
worth  and  wasted  no  time  in  idle  talking. 
When  he  had  quite  finished  he  said  with 
much  feeling:  "I  have  had  forty-five 
mouthfuls.  It  is  nearly  seven  shillings 
each!    Think  of  it!" 

"Well,  you  feel  all  the  better  for  it," 
said  Vandenbyl,  cheerfully. 

"  I  don't  know.  Not  when  I  think  of 
the  price  I  don't.  When  does  the  steamer 
come  again,  Mr.  Dansie?" 
Six  days  from  to-day." 
Six  more  days !  "  and  he  fell  into  a 
gloomy  calculation  of  what  it  would  cost 
him  to  live  through  six  days  at  fifteen 
pounds  a  meal. 
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(To  be  continued.) 
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DO    YOUR    OWN    THINKING 


IN  one  of  his  essays  Emerson  asks  why  young  men  read- 
ing in  hbraries  to-day  should  take  on  faith  the  ideas 
and  opinions  of  young  men  who  read  in  libraries  a  thousand 
years  ago?  Emerson  was  never  such  a  young  man.  He 
took  nothing  on  faith.  He  was  a  great  man.  If  you  do 
your  own  thinking  you  will  not  necessarily  be  a  great  man, 
bu^  you  will  assuredly  be  a  greater  man  than  you  otherwise 
could  be.  "For  as  he  (any  man)  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is 
he."     If  a  man  thinketh  nothing  in  his  heart  he  is  nothing. 


There  was  a  time  when  it  was  culpable  for  the  average 
man  to  think  for  himself.  His  views  on  religion  were  supplied 
to  him  from  without.  The  king  did  his  thinking  for  him  on 
matters  political.  Some  great  overlord  did  his  thinking  for 
him  on  matters  social  and  even  domestic.  Then  came  along 
some  common  men  with  uncommon  ability ;  men  who  thought 
for  themselves  and  translated  their  thoughts  red-hot  into 
action — men  like  Martin  Luther,  Rousseau,  Garibaldi, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  George  Washington,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. From  the  thoughts  of  these  men  came  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  French  Revolution,  the  War  of  Italian  Unity,  the 
Civil  War  of  England,  and  our  American  Revolution.  And 
after  all  this  vast  amount  of  struggle  and  bloodshed  the 
average  men,  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  found 
themselves  free  to  do  their  own  thinking. 


And  nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  such  freedom  of 
thought  as  in  our  country.  Our  ancestors  came  here  to  be 
free  to  think  their  own  thoughts  and  to  do  as  they  though 
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best.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  since  come  to  our 
shores  have  come  for  much  the  same  reason.  We  have  a 
heritage  of  freedom.  There  can  be  no  freedom  without 
freedom  of  thought.  For  every  man  to  think  his  own 
thoughts  is,  in  our  country,  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  duty. 
Our  ancestors  did  away  with  arbitrary  authority.  From 
such  sources  our  freedom  is  not  threatened. 


Let  us  beware  the  more  insidious  dangers  which  do  im- 
peril our  freedom  of  thought!  Democracy  breeds  dema- 
gogues. Of  demagogues  we  have  our  full  share.  They 
call  themselves  by  different  names — some  teachers,  some 
preachers,  some  authors,  some  editors,  and  many  poli- 
ticians. They  all  fatten  on  the  people  who  don't  think  for 
themselves.  The  people  who  don't  think  are  a  mob. 
Every  mob  has  its  demagogue.  All  these  demagogues 
manufacture  ready-made  thoughts  and  ideas.  That's  their 
business.  They  manufacture  them  by  means  of  articles, 
editorials,  speeches,  novels,  tracts,  and  advertisements.  It's 
a  good  business  for  the  man  who  runs  it.  It's  a  bad  busi- 
ness for  his  customers. 

We  have  a  Pure  Food  Law  to  prevent  the  adulteration 
of  foods  and  drugs.  This  law  was  passed  by  Congress. 
Let  us  have  a  Pure  Thought  Law  to  prevent  the  adultera- 
tion of  thoughts  and  ideas!  Such  a  law  cannot  be  enacted 
by  Congress;  it  can  only  be  enacted  by  public  opinion. 
The  public  means  you  and  it  means  us.  The  demagogue 
can't  sell  you  his  canned  thoughts  if  you  think  your  own 
thoughts.  If  you  and  your  neighbor,  and  all  the  rest  of  us, 
did  our  own  thinking,  the  demagogues  would  starve. 


There  are  some  people  who  are  doing  their  own  thinking 
in  the  wrong  way.  They  are  so  occupied  with  their  own 
thoughts  that  they  have  no  time  for  what  anyone  else  is 
thinking  or  for  what  anyone  else  ever  did  think.  These 
people,  too,  try  to  do  everyone  else's  thinking  as  well  as 
their  own.  They  know  all  that  is  worth  knowing.  Their 
minds  are  closed  against  new  thoughts.  When  they  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  they  unconsciously  substitute  "My  will  be 
done"  for  "Thy  will  be  done."  They  are  strong  believers 
in  independence  of  thought  and  action.  By  independence 
of  thought  and  action  they  mean  that  they  should  think  as 
they  please  and  do  as  they  please.  They  mean  that  other 
people  should  think  as  they  wish  them  to  think  and  do  as 
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they  wish  them  to  do.  One  of  the  favorite  occuj)ations  of 
these  people  is  to  build  stone  walls  out  of  their  own  prej- 
udices and  then  bang  their  heads  against  them.  This  prac- 
tice makes  their  heads  sore,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  us  are  in 
some  unaccountable  way  responsible  for  their  sore  heads. 
Any  one  of  these  individuals  would  feel  himself  perfectly 
competent  to  run  the  universe  during  his  absence  should 
the  Creator  take  a  vacation.  This  particular  brand  of  in- 
dependence of  thought  we  cannot  recommend. 


It  is  not  only  the  demagogues  who  do  our  thinking  for 
us;  we  press  aU  sorts  of  other  and  better  people  into  the 
service.  An  honest  and  industrious  man  makes  a  great 
fortune  manufacturing  collar  buttons.  We  drag  him  from 
his  self-respecting  obscurity  and  catechise  him  on  every- 
thing from  the  tariff  to  the  nebular  hypothesis.  He  may  not 
know  as  much  of  these  things  even  as  the  rest  of  us.  He 
may  be  a  little  reluctant  at  first  to  express  his  opinions 
on  matters  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about.  This 
reluctance  wears  off,  however,  when  he  finds  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  take  his  utterances  on  fajth.  After  a 
time  he  even  comes  to  think  himself  a  universal  authority 
— a  living  compendium  of  human  wisdom.  If  one  of  the 
more  daring  of  us  questions  his  statements,  we  are  indig- 
nantly reminded  that  he  has  sixty  million  dollars,  one 
hundred  blooded  horses,  sixty  automobiles,  and  eight  thou- 
sand employees.  This  crushes  further  skepticism.  The 
farther  he  is  removed  from  actual  contact  with  the  coUar 
buttons  the  greater  becomes  this  resplendent  citizen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gaping  crowd.  This  man  was  once  an  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  maker  of  collar  buttons.  We  have 
dragged  him  into  the  lime  light  and  made  a  fool  of  him. 
We  did  it  because  we  wanted  him  to  do  for  us  some  of  the 
thinking  which  we  should  do  for  ourselves. 


So,  too,  we  get  hold  of  learned  men — scholars,  pro- 
fessors, and  college  presidents — and  make  them  give  us  their 
thoughts  on  business.  Some  of  them  know  little  more  of 
actual  business  than  what  they  have  learned  from  paying 
their  rent  and  their  washer-women.  We  hold  up  some 
poor  scholar  who  is  on  the  point  of  being  evicted  by  his 
landlord  and  make  him  give  us  his  views  on  the  national 
debt.  If  anyone  suggests  that  possibly  he  does  not  know 
much  about  it  we  indignantly  point  to  his  five  degrees  and 
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his  reputation  for  vast  learning.  Our  public  men  don^t 
make  fools  of  themselves:  we  make  fools  of  them.  We 
try  to  make  them  do  our  thinking  when  they  have  all  they 
can  manage  to  do  their  own. 


The  people  who  don't  think  for  themselves  are  like 
sheep.  The  ram  jumps  over  a  certain  stone  in  the  wall  and 
all  the  sheep  jump  over  the  same  stone.  That  may  be  the 
best  place  to  get  over  the  wall,  but  whether  it  is  or  not  the 
sheep  do  it  just  the  "same.  Initiative  is  a  rare  quality. 
Sheep  haven't  much  initiative.  To  have  initiative  you  must 
do  your  own  thinking.  At  the  Harvard  Law  School  some 
five  years  ago  there  occurred  a  striking  example  of  initiative. 
One  of  the  professors  devised  a  system  for  improving  the 
curriculum.  He  demonstrated  that  his  method  would 
double  the  efl&ciency  of  the  instruction.  He  went  over  his 
plans  exhaustively  with  his  leading  colleagues  on  the  faculty. 
They  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  great  idea.  Finally,  there  was 
called  a  mass  meeting  of  faculty  and  students  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  and  indorsing  the  new  system.  Tlie 
professor  described  before  the  meeting  the  many  and  great 
advantages  of  his  scheme.  When  he  sat  down,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  the  chairman  called  for  remarks  before  taking  a 
vote.  A  first-year  man  whom  no  one  knew  got  up  and  be- 
gan very  quietly  to  point  out  objections — serious  objections. 
All  eyes  were  turned  upon  this  presumptuous  upstart. 
What  did  he  know  about  it!  Not  much,  perhaps,  but  he 
knew  enough  to  do  his  own  thinking.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished speaking  the  new  system  was  voted  down,  never  to  be 
heard  of  again. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  officers 
of  corporations  of  to-day  were  the  office  boys  of  yesterday. 
It  is  safe  to  say  there  are  thousands  of  such  men.  Not  one 
of  them  rose  to  his  present  position  by  letting  anyone  else  do 
his  thinking  for  him.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  stopped 
to  argue  it  out  every  time  he  received  an  order.  That  would 
be  the  fool's  attempt  to  do  the  thinking  of  his  superiors. 
The  man  who  thinks  for  himself  knows  when  to  take  the 
other  fellow's  thoughts  on  faith  and  when  not  to.  Such  a 
boy  and  such  a  man  was  Amos  R.  Eno — one  of  New  York's 
first  multimillionaires.  His  first  large  venture  was  the 
building  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Older  and  sup- 
posedly wiser  men  told  him  it  was  a  wild  scheme.  He 
might  as  well  throw  his  money  into  the  East  River.    New 
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York  would  never  amount  to  anything  beyond  Twenty-third 
Street.  With  this  encouragement  he  started  in.  One  Sun- 
day he  was  looking  at  the  hole  the  workmen  had  dug  for 
the  foundation.  There  came  along  two  elderly  merchants 
— prominent  men  he  knew  hy  sight.  They  had  never 
heard  of  him.  Said  one  elderly  merchant  to  the  other: 
"What  poor  fool  is  sinking  his  money  'way  up  town  here?" 
"The  poor  fool"  became  a  multimillionaire.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  soon  became  and  long  remained  New  York's  lead- 
ing hotel.  Its  builder  and  owner  had  the  habit  of  doing  his 
own  thinking. 

In  order  to  do  your  own  thinking,  in  the  right  way,  you 
must  pay  strict  attention  to  what  other  people  think  and 
have  thought.  No  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself.  Pig- 
headedness  is  sometimes  called  independence,  but  it  is  not. 
The  biggest  lakes  have  the  biggest  fish.  The  biggest  men 
have  the  biggest  thoughts.  A  really  big  man  is  well  worth 
listening  to  when  he  speaks.  He  is  well  worth  reading 
when  he  writes.  But  if  a  little  man  has  a  big  thought,  that 
thought  is  no  less  big  because  expressed  by  a  little  man.  If 
a  big  man  has  a  small  thought,  that  thought  is  no  less  small 
because  expressed  by  a  big  man.  Other  people's  thoughts 
taken  with  discrimination  become  our  own  thoughts.  It  is 
not  the  source  of  an  idea,  but  the  idea  itself  that  helps  us. 
One  of  the  chief  pleasures  in  reading  is  the  coming  upon 
one's  own  thoughts.  They  are  no  less  your  ideas  because 
they  happen  also  to  be  the  ideas  of  the  author. 


Do  your  own  thinking  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  his. 
In  that  way  we  can  preserve  and  perpetuate  real  democracy  in 
America.  Real  democracy  in  distinction  from  the  kind  of 
democracy  which  is  hardly  more  than  a  constitutional 
theory  and  a  Fourth  of  July  emotion. 


CY   WHITTAKER'S   PLACE 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 


THE    PERFECT    BOARDING    HOUSE 

"  JT  is  queer,  but  Captain  Cy 

Ik   himself  doesn't  remember 

H    whether     the     day     was 

v\  Tuesday    or   Wednesday. 

ll  Asaph    Tidditt's     records 

K    ought    to    settle    it,    for 

"^  there    was    a    meeting    of 

the    board    of    selectmen     that    day,    and 

Asaph    has    been    town    clerk    in    Bay  port 

since  the  summer  before  the  Baptist  meeting 

house  burned.     But  on  the  record  the  date, 

in  Asaph's  handwriting,  stands  "Tuesday, 

May   lo,  189-,"  and,  as  it  happens,   May 

10  of  that  year  fell  on  Wednesday,  not 

Tuesday  at  all. 

Keturah  Bangs,  who  keeps  "the  perfect 
boarding  house,"  says  it  was  Tuesday,  be- 
cause she  remembers  they  had  fried  cod 
checks  and  cabbage  that  day — as  they  have 
every  Tuesday — and  neither  Mr.  Tidditt 
nor  Bailey  Bangs,  Keturah's  husband,  was 
on  hand  when  the  dinner  bell  rang.  Ke- 
turah says  she  is  certain  it  was  Tuesday, 
because  she  remembers  smelling  the  boiled 
cabbage  as  she  stood  at  the  side  door,  look- 
ing up  the  road  to  see  if  either  Asaph  or 
Bailey  were  coming.  As  for  Bailey,  he  says 
he  remembers  being  late  to  dinner  and  his 
wife's  "  startin'  to  heave  a  broadsides  into 
.  him  "  because  of  it,  but  he  doesn't  remem- 
ber what  day  it  was.  This  isn't  surprising ; 
Keturah's  verbal  cannonades  are  likely  to 
make  one  forgetful  of  trifles. 

At  any  rate,  whether  Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday, it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  quarter 
past  twelve,  according  to  the  clock  presented 
to  the  Methodist  Society  by  the  Honorable 
Heman  Atkins,  when  Asaph  Tidditt  came 
down  the  steps  of  the  town  hall,  after  the 


selectmen's  meeting,  ftnd  saw  Bailey  Bangs 
waiting  for  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road. 

"Hello,  Ase!"  hailed  Mr.  Bangs. 
"  You'll  be  late  to  dinner,  if  you  don't 
hurry.  I  was  headin'  for  home,  all  sail  sot, 
when  I  see  you.    What  kept  you  ?  " 

"Town  business,  of  course,"  replied  Mr. 
Tidditt,  with  the  importance  pertaining  to 
his  oflliciai  position.  "  What  kept  you,  for 
the  land  sates?  Won't  Ketury  be  in  your 
wool  ?  " 

Bailey  hasn't  any  "  wool  "  worth  men- 
tioning now,  and  he  had  very  little  more 
then,  but  he  mopped  his  forehead,  or  the  ex- 
tension above  it,  taking  ofE  his  cap  to  do  so. 

"  I  cal'late  she  will,"  he  said,  unea^ly. 
"  Tell  you  the  truth,  Ase,  I  was  up  to  the 
store,  and  Cap'n  Josiah  Dimick  and  some 
more  of  'em  drifted  in  and  we  got  talkin' 
about  the  chances  of  the  harbor  appropria- 
tion, and  one  thing  or  'nother,  and  twas 
later'n  1  thought  'twas  'fore  f  knew  it." 

The  appropriation  from  the  government, 
which  was  to  deepen  and  widen  our  harbor 
here  at  Bayport,  was  a  very  vital  topic 
among  us  just  then,  Heman  Atkins,  the 
congressman  from  our  district,  had  prom- 
ised to  do  his  best  for  the  appropriation, 
and  had  for  a  time  been  very  sanguine  of 
securing  it.  Recently,  however,  he  had  not 
been  quite  as  hopeful. 

"  What's  Cap'n  Josiah  think  about  the 
chances?  "  asked  Asaph,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  sometimes  he  thinks  Yes  and 
then  again  he  thinks  No,"  replied  Bailey. 
"  He  says,  of  course,  if  Heman  is  able  to 
get  it  he  will,  but  if  he  ain't  able  to,  he — 

"  He  won't,  I  s'pose.  Well,  /  can  think 
that  myself,  and  I  don't  set  up  to  be  no 
inspired  know-it-all,  like  Joe  Dimick.  He 
ain't  heard  from  Heman  lately,  has  he?" 
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**  No,  he  ain*t.  Neither's  anybody  else, 
so  fur  as  I  can  find  out." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  have.    /  have,  for  one." 

Mr.  Bangs  stopped  short  in  his  double- 
quick  march  for  home  and  dinner,  and 
looked  his  companion  in  the  face. 

"  Ase  Tidditt,"  he  cried,  "  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  youVe  had  a  letter  from  Heman 
Atkins,  from  Washington  ?  " 

Asaph  nodded  portentously. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  he  declared.  "  A  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Heman  G.  Atkins,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  come  to  me  last  night.  I 
read  it  afore  I  turned  in." 

"  You  did !  And  never  said  notjiin* 
about  it  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  say  anything  about  it  ? 
'Twas  addressed  to  me  as  town  clerk,  and 
was  concernin'  a  matter  to  be  took  up  with 
the  board  of  selectmen.  I  ain't  in  the  habit 
of  hoUerin'  town  affairs  through  a  speakin' 
trumpet.  Folks  that  vote  for  me  town- 
meetin'  day  know  that,  I  guess.  Angle 
Phinney  says  to  me  only  yesterday :  *  Mr. 
Tidditt,'^  says  she,  *  there's  one  thing  I'll 
say  for  you — ^you  don't  talk.'  " 

Miss  Phinney  boarded  with  the  Bangses, 
and  Bailey  was  acquainted  with  her  per- 
sonal peculiarities;  for  that  matter  so  were 
most  of  Bayport's  permanent  residents. 

"Humph!"  he  snorted,  indignantly,  "she 
thought  'twas  a  good  thing  not  to  talk, 
hey?  She  did?  Well,  by  mighty!  you 
never  get  no  chance  to  talk  when  she's 
around.  Angie  Phinney!  Why,  when 
that  poll  parrot  of  hers  died  Alph'us 
Smalley  declared  up  and  down  that  what 
killed  it  was  jealousy  and  disapp'inted 
ambition;  he  said  it  broke  its  heart  tryin' 
to  keep  up  with  Angie.  Her  ma  was  the 
same  breed  of  cats.     I  remember " 

The  talking  proclivities  of  females  is  the 
one  topic  upon  which  Keturah's  husband 
is  touchiest.  Asaph  knew  this,  but  he  de- 
lighted to  stir  up  his  chum  occasionally. 
He  chuckled  as  he  interrupted  the  flow 
of  reminiscence. 

■  "  There,  there,  Bailey !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  know  as  much  about  Angie's  tribe  as 
you  do,  I  cal'late.  Ain't  we  &  little  mite 
off  the  course?  Seems  to  me  we  was  talk- 
in'  about  Heman's  letter." 

"Is  that  so?  I  judged  from  what  you 
said  we  wa'n't  goin'  to  talk  about  it.  Aw, 
don't  be  so  mean,  Ase!  Showin'  off  your 
importance  like  a  young  one!     What  did 


Heman  say  about  the  appropriation  ?  Is  he 
goin'  to  get  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Tidditt  paused  before  replying. 
Then,  bending  over,  he  whispered  in  his 
chum's  ear : 

"  He  never  said  one  word  about  the  ap- 
propriation, Bailey;  not  one  word.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  we'd  got  this  year's 
taxes  on  the  Whittaker  place.  And,  if  we 
hadn't,  what  was  we  goin'  to  do  about 
it?  Bailey,  between  you  and  me  and 
the  mizzenmast,  Heman  Atkins  wants 
to  get  a-hold  of  that  place  the  worst 
way." 

"  He  does  ?  He  does  ?  For  the  land 
sakes,  ain't  he  got  property  enough  already  ? 
Ain't  a — a  palace  like  that  enough  for  one 
man,  without  wantin'  to  buy  a  rattletrap 
like  that?" 

The  first  **  that "  was  emphasized  by  a 
brandished  but  reverent  left  hand;  the 
second  by  a  derisively  pointing  right.  The 
two  friends  had  reached  the  crest  of  the 
long  slope  leading  up  from  the  town  hall. 
On  one  side  of  the  road  stretched  the  im- 
posing frontage  of  the  "  Atkins  estate," 
with  its  iron  fence  and  stone  posts;  on  the 
other  slouched  the  weed-grown,  tumble- 
down desolation  of  the  "  Cy  Whittaker 
place."  The  contrast  was  that  of  opulent 
prosperity  and  poverty-stricken  neglect. 

When  Heman  Atkins  came  back  from 
the  South  Seas  early  in  the  '6o's,  "  rich  as 
dock  mud,"  though  still  a  young  man,  he 
promptly  tore  down  his  father's  old  house, 
which  stood  on  the  crest  of  Whittaker's 
Hill,  and  built  in  its  place  a  big  imposing 
residence.  It  was  by  far  the  finest  house  in 
Bayport,  and  Heman  made  it  finer  as  the 
years  passed.  There  were  imitation  brown 
stone  pillars  supporting  its  front  porch,  iron 
dogs  and  scroll  work  iron  benches  bordering 
its  front  walk,  and  a  pair  of  stone  urns,  in 
summer  filled  with  flowers,  beside  its  big 
iron  front  gate. 

Heman  was  our  leading  citizen,  our  rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  and  the  town's 
philanthropist.  He  gave  the  Atkins  me- 
morial window  and  the  Atkins  tower  clock 
to  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Atkins  town 
pump,  also  his  gift,  stood  before  the  town 
hall.  The  Atkins  portrait  in  the  Bayport 
Ladies'  Library  was  much  admired ;  and 
the  size  of  the  Atkins  fortune  was  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  conversation  at  the  sewing 
circle,  at  the  table  of  "  the  perfect  boarding 
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house,"  around  the  stove  in  Simmons's 
store,  or  wherever  Ba)T)orters  were  used  to 
gather.  We  never  exactly  worshiped  He- 
man  Atkins,  perhaps,  but  we  figuratively 
doffed  our  hats  when  his  name  was  men- 
tioned. 

The  "  Cy  Whittaker  place "  faced  the 
Atkins  estate  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
main  road,  but  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  face  it.  Al- 
most everybody  called  it  "  the  Cy  Whit- 
taker place,"  although  some  of  the  younger 
set  spoke  of  it  as  the  "  Sea  Sight  House." 
It  was  a  big,  old-fashioned  dwelling,  gam- 
brel  roofed,  and  brown  and  dilapidated. 
Originally  it  had  enjoyed  the  dignified  se- 
clusion afforded  by  a  white  picket  fence 
with  square  gateposts,  and  the  path  to  its 
seldom-used  front  door  had  been  guarded 
by  rigid  lines  of  box  hedge.  This,  how- 
ever, was  years  ago,  before  the  second  Cap- 
tain Cy  Whittaker  died,  and  before  the 
Howes  family  turned  it  into  the  "  Sea 
Sight  House,"  a  hotel  for  summer  boarders. 

The  Howeses  "  improved "  the  house 
and  grounds.  They  tore  down  the  picket 
fence,  uprooted  the  box  hedges,  hung  a  sign 
over  the  sacred  front  door,  and  built  a  wide 
veranda  under  the  parlor  windows.  They 
took  boarders  for  five  consecutive  summers; 
then  they  gave  up  the  unprofitable  under- 
taking, returned  to  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, their  native  city,  and  left  the  Cy 
Whittaker  place  to  bear  the  ravages  of 
Bayport  winters  and  Bayport  small  boys  as 
best  it  might. 

For  years  it  stood  empty.  The  weeds 
grew  high  about  its  foundations;  the  spar- 
rows built  nests  behind  such  of  its  shutters 
as  had  not  been  ripped  from  their  hinges 
by  February  northeasters;  its  roof  grew 
bald  in  spots  as  the  shingles  loosened  and 
were  blown  away;  the  swallows  flew  in  and 
out  of  its  stone-broken  window  panes. 
Year  by  year  it  became  more  of  a  disgrace 
in  the  eyes  of  Bayport's  neat  and  thrifty  in- 
habitants— for  neat  and  thrifty  we  are,  if 
we  do  say  it.  The  selectmen  would  have 
liked  to  tear  it  down,  but  they  could  not, 
because  it  was  private  property,  having 
been  purchased  from  the  Howes  heirs  by 
the  third  Cy  Whittaker,  Captain  Cy*s  only 
son,  who  ran  away  to  sea  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  and  was  disinherited  and 
cast  off  by  the  proud  old  skipper  in  conse- 
quence.    Each  March,  Asaph  Tidditt,  in 


his  official  capacity  as  town  clerk,  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  an  envelope  with  a 
Soudi  American  postmark,  and  in  that  en- 
velope was  a  draft  on  a  Boston  banking 
house  for  the  sum  due  as  taxes  on  the  "  Cy 
Whittaker  place."  The  drafts  were  signed 
"  Cyrus  M.  Whittaker." 

But  this  particular  year — ^the  year  in 
which  this  chronicle  begins — no  draft  had 
been  received.  Asaph  waited  a  few  weeks 
and  then  wrote  to  the  address  indicated  by 
the  postmark.  His  letter  was  unanswered. 
The  taxes  were  due  in  March  and  it  was 
now  May.  Mr.  Tidditt  wrote  again; 
then  he  laid  the  case  before  the  board  of 
selectmen,  and  Captain  Eben  Salters,  chair- 
man of  that  august  body,  also  wrote.  But 
even  Captain  Eben's  authoritative  demand 
was  ignored.  Next  to  the  harbor  appro- 
priation, the  question  of  what  should  be 
done  about  the  "  Cy  Whittaker  place " 
filled  Bayport*s  thoughts  that  spring.  No 
one,  however,  had  supposed  that  the  Hon- 
orable Heman  might  wish  to  buy  it.  Bailey 
Bangs's  surprise  was  excusable. 

"  What  in  the  world,"  repeated  Bailey, 
^*  does  Heman  want  of  a  shebang  like  that  ? 
Ain't  he  got  enough  already?" 

His  friend  shook  his  head. 

"  Tears  not,"  he  said.  "  I  judge  it's 
this  way,  Bailey:     Heman,   he's  a  proud 


man- 


"  Well,  ain't  he  got  a  right  to  be 
proud?"  broke  in  Mr.  Bangs,  hastening  to 
resent  any  criticism  of  the  popular  idol. 
"  Cal'late  you  and  me'd  be  proud  if  we  was 
able  to  carry  as  much  sail  as  he  does, 
wouldn't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  guess  like  we  would.  But  you 
needn't  get  red  in  the  face  and  strain  your 
biler  just  because  I  said  that.  I  jiin't  find- 
ing fault  with  Heman;  I'm  only  tellin'  you. 
He's  proud,  as  I  said,  and  his  wife " 

"  She's  dead  this  four  year.  What  are 
you  resurrectin'  her  for  ?  " 

"  Land !  you're  peppery  as  a  West  Injy 
omelet  this  mornin'.  Let  me  alone  till  I've 
finished.  His  wife,  when  she  was  alive, 
she  was  proud,  too.  And  his  daughter, 
Alicia,  she's  eight  year  old  now,  and  by  and 
*  by  she'll  be  grown  up  into  a  high-toned 
young  woman.  Well,  Heman  is  fur- 
sighted,  and  I  s'pose  likely  he's  thinkin'  of 
the  days  when  there'll  be  young  rich  fellers 
— senators  and — and — well,  counts  and 
lords,  maybe— cruisin'  down  here  courtin' 
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her.  By  that  time  the  Whittaker  place  '11 
be  a  worse  disgrace  (han  'tis  now.  I  pre- 
sume he  don't  want  those  swells  to  sit  on 
his  front  piazza  and  see  the  crows  buildin' 
nests  in  the  ruins  acrost  the  road.    So- -" 

"  Crows !  Did  you  ever  see  a  crow 
build  a  nest  in  a  house?    I  never  did!  " 

"  Oh,   belay !     Crows  or  canary   birds, 


way  Joe  Dimick  felt  when  he  heard  the 
doctor  had  told  Elviry  Pepper  she  must 
stop  singin'  in  the  choir  or  lose  her  voice 
altogether.  '  Whichever  happejis  'U  be  an 
improvement,'  says  Cap'n  Joe;  and  what- 
ever Heman  does  '11  help  the  Whittaker 
place.  What  did  you  decide  at  the 
meetin'  ?  " 


(funky,  Jare-Jevil  lot  in  ihe  old  Jays,  i 


what  difference  does  it  make  ?  Somelkin  'II 
nest  there,  if  it's  only  A'nt  Sophrony  Hal- 
lett's  hens.  So  Heman  he  writes  to  the 
board,  askin'  if  the  taxes  is  paid,  if  we've 
heard  any  reason  why  they  ain't  paid,  and 
what  we're  goin'  to  do  about  it.  If  there's 
a  sale  for  taxes  he  wants  to  be  fust  bid- 
der. Then,  when  the  place  is  his,  he  can 
tear  down  or  rebuild,  just  as  he  sees  fit. 
See?" 

"  Yes,  I  see.    Well,  I  feel  about  that  the 


"  Nothin'.  We  can't  "decide  yet.  We 
ainit  sure  about  the  law  and  we  want  to 
wait  a  spell,  anyhow.  But  I  know  how 
'twill  end:  Atkins  '11  get  the  place.  He 
always  gets  what  he  wants,  Heman  does," 

Bailey  turned  and  looked  back  at  the 
old  house,  forlorn  amidst  its  huddle  of 
blackberry  briers  and  weeds,  and  with  the 
ubiquitous  "  silver-leaf  "  saplings  spring- 
ing up  in  clusters  everywhere  about  it  and 
closing    in    on    its   defenseless   walls    like 
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squads   of   victorious   soldiery   making   the 
final  charge  upon  a  conquered  fort. 

"  Well,"  sighed  Mr.  Bangs,  "  so  that  11 
be  the  end  of  the  old  Whittaker  place, 
hey?  Shol  things  change  in  a  feller*s  life- 
time, don't  they  ?  You  and  me  can  remem- 
ber, Ase,  when  Cap'n  Cy  Whittaker  was 
one  of  the  biggest  men  we  had  in  this  town. 
So  was  his  dad  afore  him,  the  Cap'n  Cy 
that  built  the  house.  I  wonder  the  looks 
of  things  here  now  don't  bring  them  two 
up  out  of  their  graves.  Do  you  remember 
young  Cy — *  Whit '  we  used  to  call  him — 
or  *  Reddy  Whit,'  'count  of  his  red  hair  ?  I 
don't  know's  you  do  though;  guess  you'd 
gone  to  sea  when  he  run  away  from  home." 

Mr.  Tidditt  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no !  "  he  said,  "  I  was  to  home 
that  year.  Remember  *Whit'?  Well,  I 
should  say  I  did.  He  was  a  holy  terror — 
yes,  sir!  Wa'n't  no  monkey  shines  or  didos 
cut  up  in  this  town  that  young  Cy  wa'n't 
into.  Fur's  that  goes,  you  and  me  was  in 
'em,  too,  Bailey.  \Ve  was  all  holy  terrors 
then.  Young  ones  nowadays  ain't  got  the 
spunk  we  used  to  have." 

His  friend  chuckled. 

"  That's  so,"  he  declared.  "  That's  so. 
Whit  was  a  good-hearted  boy,  too,  but  full 
of  the  old  Scratch  and  as  sot  in  his  ways  as 
his  dad,  and  if  Cap'n  Cy  wa'n't  sot  then 
there  ain't  no  sotness.  *  You'll  go  to  college 
and  be  a  parson,'  says  the  Cap'n.  *  I'll  go 
to  sea  and  be  a  sailor,  same  as  you  done,' 
says  Whit.  And  he  did,  too;  run  away 
one  night,  took  the  packet  to  Boston,  and 
shipped  aboard  an  Australian  clipper. 
Cap'n  Cy  didn't  go  after  him  to  fetch  him 
home.  No  sir — ee!  not  a  fetch.  Sent  him 
a  letter  plumb  to  Melbourne  and,  says  he: 
'You've  made  your  bed;  now  lay  in  it.' 
Don't  you  never  dast  to  come  back  to  me 
or  your  ma,'  he  says.  And  Whit  didn't,  he 
wa'n't  that  kind." 

"  Pretty  nigh  killed  the  old  lady — ^Whit's 
ma — that  did,"  mused  Asaph.  "  She  died 
a  little  spell  afterwards.  And  the  old  ipan 
pined  away,  too,  but  he  never  give  in  or 
asked  the  boy  to  come  back.  Stubborn  as 
all  get-out  to  the  end,  he  was,  and  willed 
the  place,  all  he  had  left,  tp  them  Howes 
folks.  And  a  nice  mess  they  made  of  it. 
Young  Cy,  he " 

"Young  Cy!"  interrupted  Bailey. 
"  We're  always  callin'  him  *  young  Cy,' 
and  yet,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  he 


must  be  pretty  nigh  fifty-five  now;  most  as 
old  as  you  and  I  be.  Wonder  if  he'll  ever 
come  back  here  ?  " 

"  You  bet  he  won't !  "  was  the  oracular 
reply.  "  You  bet  he  won't !  From  what 
I  hear  he  got  to  be  a  sea  cap'n  himself  and 
settled  down  there  in  'Buenos  Ayres.  He's 
made  all  kinds  of  money,  they  say,  out  of 
hides  and  such.  What  he  ever  bought  his 
dad's  old  place  for,  /  can't  sec.  He'll  never 
come  back  to  these  comnion,  one-horse  lati- 
tudes, now  you  mark  my  word  on  that!  " 

It  was  a  prophecy  Mr.  Tidditt  was  ac- 
customed to  make  each  year  to  the  crowd  at 
the  post  office,  when  the  receipt  for  the 
draft  for  taxes  caused  him  to  wax  reminis- 
cent. The  younger  generation  here  in  Bay- 
port  regard  their  town  clerk  as  something 
of  an  oracle,  and  this  regard  has  made 
Asaph  a  trifle  vain  and  positive. 

Bailey  chuckled  again. 

"  We  was  a  spunky,  dare-devil  lot  in  the 
old  days,  wa'n't  we,  Ase  ?  "  he  said.  "  Spunk 
was  kind  of  born  in  us,  as  you  might  say. 
And  even  now  we're " 

The  Atkins  tower  clock  boomed  once — 
a  solemn,  dignified  stroke.  Mr.  Tidditt 
and  his  companion  started  and  looked  at 
each  other. 

"  Godfrey  scissors!  "  gasped  Asaph;  "  is 
that  ha'f  past  twelve  ?  " 

Mr.  Bangs  pulled  a  big  worn  silver 
watch  from  his  pocket  and  glanced  at  the 
dial. 

"  It  is!  "  he  moaned.  "As  sure's  you're 
born  it  is!  We've  kept  Ketufy's  dinner 
waitin'  twenty  minutes.  You  and  me  are 
in  for  it  now,  Asa  Tidditt!  Twenty  min- 
utes late!    She'll  skin  us  alive." 

Mr.  Tidditt  did  not  pause  to  answer, 
but  plunged  headlong  down  the  hill  at  a 
race-horse  gait,  Bailey  pounding  at  his 
heels.  For  "  born  dare-devils,"  self-con- 
fessed, they  were  a  nervous  and  apprehen- 
sive pair. 

The  "  perfect  boarding  house  "  is  situ- 
ated a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  "  Whit- 
taker's  Hill,"  nearly  opposite  the  Salters 
homestead.  The  sign,  hung  on  the  pole  by 
the  front  gate,  reads,  "  Bayport  Hotel. 
Bailey  Bangs,  Proprietor,"  but  no  one  ex- 
cept the  stranger  in  Bayport  accepts  that 
sign  seriously.  When,  owing  to  an  unex- 
pected change  in  the  administration  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Bangs  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish his  position   as  our  village   post- 
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master,  his  wife  came  to  the  rescue  with 
the  proposal  that  they  open  a  boarding 
house.  "  *  Whatsoe'er  you  find  to  do,' 
quoted  Keturah  at  sewing  circle  meeting, 
'do  it  then  with  all  your  might ! '  That's 
a  good  Sabbath-school  hymn  tune  and  it's 
good  sense  besides.  I  intend  to  make  it  my 
life  work  to  run  just  as  complete  a — a, 
eatin'  and  lodgin'  establishment  as  I  can. 
If,  when  I'm  laid  to  rest,  they  can  put  onto 
my  gravestone,  *  She  run  the  perfect  board- 
in'  house,'  ril  be  satisfied." 

This  remark,  and  subsequent  siipilar 
declarations,  were  widely  quoted,  and, 
therefore,  though  casual  visitors  may  refer 
to  the  "  Bayport  Hotel,"  to  us  natives  the 
Bangs  residence  is  always  "  Keturah's  per- 
fect boarding  house."  As  for  the  sign's 
affirmation  of  Mr.  Bangs's  proprietorship, 
that  is  considered  the  cream  of  the  joke. 
The  idea  of  meek,  bald-headed  little  Bailey 
posing  as  proprietor  of  anything  while  his 
wife  is  on  deck,  tickles  Bayport's  sense  of 
humor. 

The  perspiring  delinquents  panted  into 
the  yard  of  the  perfect  boarding  house  and 
tremblingly  opened  the  door  leading  to  the 
dining  room.  Dinner  was  well  under  way, 
and  Mrs.  Bangs,  enthroned  at  the  end  of 
the  long  table,  behind  the  silver-plated  tea- 
pot, was  waiting  to  receive  them.  The 
silence  was  appalling. 

"  Sorry  to  be  a  little  behindhand, 
Ketury,"  stammered  Asaph,  hurriedly. 
"  Town  affairs  are  important,  of  course, 
and  can't  be  neglected.     I " 

"Yes,  yes;  that's  so,  Ketury,"  cut  in 
Mr.  Bangs.     "  You  see " 

"  Hum !  Yes,  I  see."  Keturah's  tone 
was  several  degrees  below  freezing.  "  Hum! 
I  s'pose  'twas  town  affairs  kept  you,  too, 
hey?" 

"Well,  well— er — not  exactly,  as  you 
might  say,  but — "  Bailey  squeezed  him- 
self into  the  armchair  at  the  end  of  the 
table  opposite  his  wife,  the  end  which,  with 
sarcasm  not  the  less  keen  for  being  uninten- 
tional, was  called  the  "  head."  "  Not  ex- 
actly town  affairs  'twan't  that  kept  me, 
Ketury,  but —  My!  don't  them  cod  cheeks 
smell  good?  You  always  could  cook  cod 
cheeks,  if  I  do  say  it." 

The  compliment  was  wasted.  Mrs. 
Bangs  had  a  sermon  to  deliver,  and  its  text 
was  not  "  cod  cheeks." 

"Bailey   Bangs,"   she  began,   "when   I 


was  brought  to  realize  that  my  husband, 
although  apparently  an  able-bodied  man, 
couldn't  support  me  as  I'd  been  used  to  be 
supported,  and  when  I  was  forced  to  sup- 
port him  by  keepin'  boarders,  I  says,  '  if 
there's  one  thing  that  my  house  shall  stand 
for  it's  punctual  promptness  at  meal  times. 
I  say  nothing,'  I  says,  '  about  the  incon- 
venience of  gettin'  on  with  only  one  hired 
help  when  we  ought  to  have  three.  If 
providence,  in  its  unscrutable  wisdom,'  I 
says,  *  has  seen  fit  to  lay  this  burden  onto 
me,  the  burden  of  a  household  of  boarders 
and  a  husband  whom- 


f » 


And  just  then  the  power  referred  to  by 
Mrs.  Bangs  intervened  to  spare  her  hus- 
band the  remainder  of  the  preachment. 
From  the  driveway  of  the  yard,  beside  the 
dining-room  windows,  came  the  rattle  of 
wheels  and  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet. 
Mrs.  Matilda  Tripp,  who  sat  nearest  the 
windows,  on  that  side,  rose  and  peered  out. 

"  It's  the  depot  wagon,  Ketury,"  she 
said.  "  There's  somebody  inside  it.  I  won- 
der if  they're  comin'  here." 

"  Transients "  were  almost  unknown 
quantities  at  the  Bayport  Hotel  in  May. 
Consequently  all  the  boarders  and  the  land- 
lady herself  crowded  to  the  windows.  The 
"  depot  wagon  "  had  drawn  up  by  the  steps, 
and  Gabe  Lumley,  the  driver,  had  de- 
scended from  his  seat  and  was  doing  his 
best  to  open  the  door  of  the  ancient  vehicle. 
It  stuck,  of  course;  the  doors  of  all  depot 
wagons  stick. 

"  Hold  on  a  shake ! "  commanded  some 
one  inside  the  carriage.  "Wait  till  I  get 
a  purchase  on  her.  Now,  then !  All  hands 
to  the  ropes!  Heave — ha\  There  she 
comes !  " 

The  door  flew  back  with  a  bang.  A 
man  sprang  out  upon  the  lower  step  of  the 
porch.  The  eye  of  every  inmate  of  the 
perfect  boarding  house  was  on  him.  Even 
the  "  hired  help  "  peered  from  the  kitchen 
door. 

"  He's  a  stranger,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Tripp.  "  I  never  see  him  before,  did  you, 
Mr.  Tidditt?" 

The  town  clerk  did  not  answer.  He  was 
staring  at  the  depot  wagon's  passenger, 
staring  with  a  face  the  interested  expres- 
sion of  which  was  changing  to  that  of  sur- 
prise and  amazed  incredulity.  Mrs.  Tripp 
turned  to  Mr.  Bangs;  he  also  was  staring, 
open-mouthed. 
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"Godfrey  scissors!"  gasped  Asaph,  un- 
der his  breath;  "Godfrey — scissors  I  Bailey, 
I  —  I  believe  —  I  swan  to  man,  I  be- 
lieve  " 

"Ase  Tidditt!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bangs, 
"am  I  goin*  loony,  or  is  that  —  is 
that ?" 

Neither  finished  his  sentence.  There  are 
times  when  language  seems  so  pitifully  in- 
adequate. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  wanderer's  RETURN 

Here  in  Bay  port,  nowadays,  the  collect- 
ing of  "  antiques  "  is  a  favorite  amusement 
of  our  summer  visitors.  Those  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  set  of 
nicked  blue  dishes,  a  warming  pan,  or  a 
tall  clock  with  wooden  wheels,  have  long 
ago  parted  with  these  treasures  for  con- 
siderable sums.  Oddly  enough  Sylvanus 
Cahoon  has  profited  most  by  this  craze. 
Sylvanus  used  to  be  judged  the  unluckiest 
man  in  town;  of  late  this  judgment  has 
been  revised. 

It  was  Sylvanus  who,  confined  to  the 
house  by  an  illness  brought  on  by  eating 
too  much  "  sugar  cake  "  at  a  free  sociable 
given  by  the  Methodist  Society,  arose  in  the 
night  and  drank  copiously  of  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  medicine  left  by  the  doctor. 
It  happened  to  be  water-bug  poison,  and 
Sylvanus  was  nearly  killed  by  the  dose.' 
He  is  reported  as  having  admitted  that  he 
"  didn't  mind  dyin*  so  much,  but  hated  to 
die  such  a  dum  mean  death." 

While  convalescent  he  took  to  smoking  in 
bed  and  was  burned  out  of  house  and  home 
in  consequence.  Then  it  was  that  his  kind- 
hearted  fellow  citizens  donated,  for  the 
furnishing  of  his  new  residence,  all  the 
cast-off  bits  of  furniture  and  odds  and  ends 
from  their  garrets.  "  Charity,"  observed 
Captain  Josiah  Dimick  at  the  time,  "  begins 
at  home  with  us  Bayporters,  and  it  gener- 
ally begins  up  attic,  that  bein'  nighest  to 
heaven." 

Later  Sylvanus  sold  most  of  the  dona- 
tions as  "  antiques "  and  made  money 
enough  therefrom  to  buy  a  new  plush  par- 
lor set.  Miss  Angeline  Phinney  never 
called  on  the  Cahoons  after  that  without 
making  her  appearance  at  the  front  door. 


"  rU  get  some  good  out  of  that  plush  sofy 
I  helped  to  pay  for,"  declared  Angeline, 
"  if  it's  only  to  wear  it  out  by  settin'  on  it." 

There  are  two  "  antiques "  in  Bayport 
which  have  not  5'et  been  sold  or  even  bid 
for.  One  is  Gabe  Lumley's  "  depot 
wagon,"  and  the  other  is  "  Dan'l  Web- 
ster," the  horse  which  draws  it.  Both  are 
very  ancient,  sadly  in  need  of  upholstery, 
and  jerky  of  locomotion. 

Gabe  was,  as  usual,  waiting  at  the  station 
when  the  down  train  arrived,  on  the  Tues- 
day-:—or  Wednesday — of  the  selectmen's 
meeting.  The  train  was  due,  according  to 
the  time  table,  at  eleven  forty-five.  This 
time  table  and  the  signboard  of  the  "  Bay- 
port  Hotel "  are  the  only  bits  of  humorous 
literature  peculiar  to  our  village,  unless  we 
add  the  political  editorials  of  the  Bayport 
Breeze, 

So,  at  eleven  forty-five,  Mr.  Lumley 
was  serenely  dozing  on  the  baggage  truck, 
which  he  had  wheeled  to  the  sunny  side  of 
the  platform.  At  five  minutes  past  twelve, 
he  yawned,  stretched,  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  Then,  rolling  off  the  truck,  he 
strolled  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and 
spoke  authoritatively  to  "  Dan'l  Webster." 

"Hi  there!  stand  still!"  commanded 
Mr.  Lumley. 

Standing  still  being  Dan'l's.  long  suit, 
the  order  was  obeyed.  Gabe  then  loafed 
to  the  door  of  the  station  and  accosted  the 
depot  master,  who  was  nodding  in  his  chair 
beside  the  telegraph  instrument. 

"  Where  is  she  now,  Ed  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Lumley,  referring  to  the  train. 

"  Just  left  South  Harniss.  Be  here 
pretty  soon.  What's  your  hurry?  Ex- 
pectin'  anybody?  " 

"  Naw ;  nobody  that  I  know  of,  special. 
Sophrony  Hallett's  gone  to  Ostable,  but  she 
won't  be  back  till  to-morrow,  I  cal'late. 
Hello !  there  she  whistles  now." 

Needless  to  say  it  was  the  train,  not  the 
widow  Hallett,  that  had  whistled.  The 
depot  master  rose  from  his  chair.  A  yel- 
low dog,  his  property,  scrambled  from  be- 
neath it,  and  rushing  out  of  the  door  and  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  platform,  barked 
furiously.  Cephas  Baker,  who  lives  across 
the  road  from  the  depot,  slouched  down  to 
his  front  gate.  His  wife  opened  the  door 
of  her  kitchen  and  stood  there,  her  wet  arms 
wrapped  in  her  apron.  The  five  Baker 
children    tore    round    the    corner    of    the 
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house,  over  the  back  fence,  and  lined  up, 
whooping  joyously,  on  the  platform."  A 
cloud  of  white  smoke  billowed  above  the 
clump  of  cedars  at  the  bend  of  the  track. 
Then  the  locomotive  rounded  the  curve 
and  bore  down  upon  the  station, 

"  Stand  still,  1  tell  you !  "  shouted  Gabe, 
addressing  the  horse. 

Dan'l  Webster  opened  one  eye,  closed 
it  and  relapsed  into  slumber. 

The  train,  a  combination  baggage  car  and 
smoker,  two  freight  cars  and  a  passenger 
coach,  rolled  ponderously  alongside  the  plat- 
form. From  the  open  door  of  the  baggage 
car  were  tossed  the  mail  sack  and  two  ex- 
press packages.  The  conductor  stepped  from 
the  passenger  coach.  Following  him  came 
briskly  a  short,  thickset  man  with  a  red- 
dish-gray beard  and  grayish-red  hair. 

"Goin'  down  to  the  village.  Mister?" 
inquired  Mr.  Lumlcy.  "  Carriage  right 
here." 


The  stranger  inspected  the  driver  of  the 
depot  wagon,  inspected  him  deliberately 
from  top  to  toe.    Then  he  said: 

"Down  to  the  village?.  Why  yes,  I 
wouldn't  wonder.  Say!  you're  a  Lumley, 
ain't  you  ?  " 

"Why!  why — yes,  I  bel  How'd  you 
know  that?  Ain't  ever  seen  you  afore, 
have  I ? " 

"  Guess  not,"  with  a  quiet  chuckle.  "  I've 
never  seen  you  either,  but  I've  seen  your 
nose.  I'd  know  a  Lumley  nose  if  I  run 
across  it  in  China." 

The  possessor  of  the  "  Lumley  nose  " 
rubbed  that  organ  in  a  bewildered  fashion. 
Recovering  in  a  measure  he  laughed,  rather 
half-heartedly,  and  begged  to  know  if  the 
trunk,  then  being  unloaded  from  the  bag- 
gi^c  car,  belonged  to  his  pro^iective  pas- 
senger. As  the  answer  was  an  affirmative 
nod  he  secured  the  trunk  check  and  de- 
parted, still  rubbing  his  nose. 
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When  he  returned,  with  the  trunk  on 
the  truck,  he  found  the  stranger,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  standing  before  Dan'l 
Webster  and  gazing  at  that  animal  with  an 
expression  of  acute  interest. 

'*  Is  this  your — horse?"  demanded  the 
newcomer,  pausing  before  the  final  word 
of  his  question. 

"  It*s  so  cariated  to  be,"  replied  Gabe, 
with  dignity. 

"  Hum!     Does  he  work  nights?  " 

"  Work  nights?    No,  course  he  don't!  " 

"  Oh,  all  right.  Then  you  can  wake 
him  up  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  didn't 
know  but  he  needed  the  sleep.  What's 
his  record  ?  " 

"Record?" 

"  Yup ;  his  trottin*  record.  Anybody 
can  see  he's  built  for  speed,  narrow  in  the 
beam  and  sharp  fore  and  aft.  Shall  I  get 
aboard  the  barouche  ?  " 

The  depot  master,  who  was  on  hand  to 
help  with  the  trunk,  grinned  broadly.  Mr. 
Lumley  sulkily  made  answer  that  his  pas- 
senger might  get  aboard  if  he  wanted  to. 
Apparently  he  wanted  to,  for  he  sprang 
into  the  depot  wagon  with  a  bounce  that 
made  the  old  vehicle  rock  on  its  springs. 

"  Jerushy  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  she  rolls 
some,  don't  she?  Never  mind,  my  ballast 
'11  keep  her  on  an  even  keel.  Trunk  made 
fast  astern?  All  right!  Say!  you  might 
flirl  some  of  this  spare  canvas  so's  I  can 
take  an  observation  as  we  go  along.  Don't 
go  so  fast  that  the  scenery  gets  blurred, 
will  you?  It's  been  some  time  since  I 
made  this  cruise,  and  I'd  rather  like  to 
keep  a  lookout." 

The  driver  "  furled  the  canvas  " — ^that 
is,  he  rolled  up  the  curtains  at  the  sides  of 
the  carryall.  Then  he  climbed  to  the  front 
seat  and  took  up  the  reins. 

"  Git  up!  "  he  shouted,  savagely.  Dan'l 
Webster  did  not  move. 

The  passenger  offered  a  suggestion. 
"  Why  don't  you  try  hangin'  an  alarm 
clock  in  his  fore-riggin'  ?  "  he  asked. 

Haw!  haw!  "  roared  the  depot  master, 
Git  up,  you — you  lump !  "  bellowed 
the  harassed  Mr.  Lumley.  Dan'l  pricked 
up  one  ear,  then  a  hoof,  and  slowly  got 
under  way.  As  the  equipage  passed  the 
Baker  homestead,  the  whole  family  was 
clustered  about  the  gate,  staring  at  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  wagon.  The  stare  was  re- 
turned. 


"  Who  lives  in  there  ?  "  demanded  the 
stranger.     "Who  are  those  folks?" 
"  Ceph    Baker's   tribe,"   was   the  sullen 


it 


ti 


answer. 


Baker,  hey?  Humph!  new  folks,  I 
presume  likely.  Used  to  be  Seth  Snow's 
house,  that  did.    Where'd  Seth  go  to  ?  " 

Gabe  grunted  that  he  did  not  know.  He 
believed  Mr.  Snow  was  dead,  had  died 
years  before. 

"Humph!  dead,  hey?  Then  I  know 
where  he  went.  Do  you  ever  smoke — or 
does  drivin'  this  horse  make  you  too  nerv- 
ous?" 

Mr.  Lumley  thawed  a  bit  at  the  sight  of 
the  proffered  cigar.  He  admitted  that  he 
smoked  occasionally  and  that  he  guessed 
"  'twouldn't    interfere    with    the    drivin' 


» 


none. 

"Good  enough!  then  we'll  light  up.  I 
can  talk  better  if  I'm  under  a  head  of 
steam.  There's  a  new  house;  who  built 
that?" 

The  "  new  "  house  was  fifteen  years  old, 
but  Gabe  gave  the  name  of  its  builder. 
Then,  thinking  that  the  catechising  had 
been  altogether  too  one-sided,  he  ventured 
an  observation  of  his  own. 

"This  is  a  pretty  good  cigar.  Mister," 
he  said.    "  Smokes  like  a  Snowflake." 

"Like  a  what?" 

"  Like  a  Snowflake.  That's  about  the 
best  straight  five  center  you  can  get  around 
here.  Simmons  used  to  keep  'em,  but  the 
drummer's  cart  ain't  called  lately  and  he's 
all  out." 

"  That's  a  shame.  I  told  the  train  boy 
that  these  smoked  like  somethin',  but  I 
didn't  know  what  to  call  it.  Much  obliged 
to  you.  Here's  another;  put  it  in  your 
pocket.  Oh,  no  thanks ;  pleasure's  all  mine. 
Who's  Simmons  ?  " 

Gabe  described  the  Simmons  general 
store  and  its  proprietor.     Then  he  added: 

"  I  was  noticin'  that  trunk  of  yours, 
Mister;  it's  all  plastered  over  with  labels, 
ain't  it?  Cal'late  that  trunk's  done  some 
travelin',  hey?  " 

"  Think  so,  do  you  ?  " 

"Yup.  Gee!  I'd  like  to  travel  myself. 
But  no!  I  got  to  stay  all  my  life  in  this 
dead  'n  '  alive  hole.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton and  clerk  in  a  store,  but  the  old  man 
put  his  foot  down,  and  here  I've  stuck  ever 
sence.  Git  up,  Dan'l !  What's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  " 
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The  passenger  smiled,  but  there  was  a 
dreamy  look  in  his  gray  eyes. 

"  Don't  find  fault,  son,"  he  said. 
**  There^s  worse  places  in  the  world  than 
old  Bayport,  and  worse  judgment  than 
mindin'  your  dad.  Don't  forget  that  or 
you  may  be  sorry  for  it  some  day."  He 
sniffed  eagerly.  "  Ah !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"just  smell  that,  will  you?  Ain't  that 
fine?" 

"  Humph  I  that's  the  flats.  You  can 
smell  'em  any  time  when  the  tide's  out  and 
the  wind's  right.  You  see,  the  tide  goes 
out  pretty  fur  here  and " 

"  Don't  I  know  it?  Son,  I've  been 
waitin'  thirty  odd  year  for  that  smell  and 
here  'tis  at  last.  Drive  slow  and  let  me 
fill  up  on  it.  Just  blow  that — that  Snow- 
storm of  yours  the  other  way  for  a  spell, 
won't  you?     Thanks." 

The  request  to  be  driven  slow  was  so 
superfluous  that  Mr.  Lumley  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  He  puffed  industriously  at 
the  Snowflake  and  watched  his  companion 
who,  leaning  forward  on  the  seat,  was  gaz- 
ing out  at  the  town  and  the  bay  beyond  it. 
The  "  depot  hill  "  is  not  as  high  as  Whit- 
taker's  Hill,  but  the  view  is  almost  as  ex- 
tensive. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mister,"  observed  Gabe, 
after  an  interval,  "  but  you  ain't  said  where 
you're  goin'." 

The  passenger  came  out  of  his  day 
dream  with  a  start. 

"  Why,  that's  right ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  So  I  haven't!  Well  now,  where  would 
you  go,  if  you  was  me?  Is  there  a  hotel  or 
tavern  or  somethin'  ?  " 

"Yup.  There's  the  Bayport  Hotel. 
'Tain't  exactly  a  hotel  neither.  We  call  it 
the  perfect  boardin'  house  'round  here. 
You  see " 

He  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  "  the 
perfect  boarding  house."  His  listener 
seemed  greatly  interested,  and  although  he 
laughed,  did  not  interri^pt  until  the  tale 
was  ended. 

"  So !  "  he  said,  chuckling.  "  Bailey 
Bangs,  hey?  Stub  Bangs!  Well,  well! 
And  he  married  Ketury  Payson!  How  in 
time  did  he  ever  find  spunk  enough  to  pro- 
pose? And  Ketury  runs  the  perfect  board- 
in*  house!  Well,  that  ought  to  be  job 
enough  for  one  woman.  ^  She  runs  Bailey, 
too,  on  the  side,  I  s'pose  ?  " 

"  You  bet  you !     He  don't  dast  to  say 


boo  to  a  chicken  when  she*s  'round.  I  say, 
Mister!  I  don't  know's  I  know  your 
name,  do  I?  I  judge  you've  been  here 
afore  so " 

"  Yes,  I've  been  here  before.  Whose  's 
that  big  place  up  there  across  our  bows? 
The  one  with  the  cupola  on  the  main 
truck?" 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lumley,  oratoric- 
ally,  "  belongs  to  the  Honorable  Heman 
G.  Atkins,  and  it's  probably  the  finest  in 
this  county.  Heman  is  our  representative 
in  Washin'ton,  and —  Did  you  say  any- 
thing?" 

The  passenger  had  said  something,  but 
he  did  not  repeat  it.  He  was  leaning  from 
the  carriage  and  gazing  steadily  up  the 
slope  ahead.  And  his  gaze,  strange  to  say, 
was  not  directed  at  the  imposing  Atkins 
estate,  but  at  its  opposite  neighbor,  the  old 
"  Cy  Whittaker  place." 

Slowly,  laboriously,  Dan'l  Webster 
mounted  the  hill.  At  the  crest  he  would 
have  paused  to  take  breath,  but  the  driver 
would  not  let  him. 

"  Git  along,  you !  "  he  commanded,  flap- 
ping the  reins. 

And  then  Mr.  Lumley  suflFered  the  shock 
of  a  surprise.  The  hitherto  cool  and  self- 
possessed  occupant  of  the  rear  seat  seemed 
very  much  excited.  His  big  red  hand 
clasped  Mr.  Lumley 's  over  the  reins,  and 
Dan'l  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  standstill. 

"  Heave  to!  "  he  ordered  sharply,  and  the 
tone  was  that  of  one  who  has  given  many 
orders  and  expects  them  to  be  obeyed. 
"Belay!  Whoa  there!  Great  land  of 
love!  look  at  that!    Who  did  that?  " 

The  mate  to  the  big  red  hand  pointed  to 
the  front  door  of  the  Whittaker  place. 
Gabe  was  alarmed. 

"Done  what?  Done  which?"  he 
gasped.  "  What  you  talkin'  about  ?  There 
ain't  nobody  lives  in  there.  That  house 
has  been  empty  for " 

"  Where's  the  front  fence  ?  "  demanded 
the  excited  passenger.  "  What's  become  of 
the  hedge?  And  who  put  up  that — that 
darned  piazza  ?  " 

The  piazza  had  been  where  it  now  was 
almost  since  Mr.  Lumley  could  remember. 
He  hastened  to  reply  that  he  didn't  know ; 
he  wasn't  sure;  he  presumed  likely  'twas 
"  them  New  Hampshire  Howeses,"  when 
they  ran  a  summer  boarding  house. 

The    stranger    drew    a    long    breath. 
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"  Well,  of  all  the—"  he  began.  Then  he 
choked,  hesitated,  and  ordered  his  driver  to 
heave  ahead  and  run  alongside  the  hotel  as 
quick  as  the  Almighty  would  let  him. 
Gabe  hastened  to  obey.  He  was  now  ab- 
solutely certain  that  his  companion  was  an 
escaped  lunatic,  and  the  sooner  another 
keeper  was  appointed  the  better.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  trip  was  made  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Bangs  opened  the  door  of  the  per- 
fect boarding  house  and  stood  majestically 
waiting  to  receive  the  prospective  guest. 
Over  her  shoulders  peered  the  faces  of  the 
boarders. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  began  the  landlady. 
"  I  presume  likely  you  would  like  to " 

She  was  interrupted.  The  newcomer 
turned  toward  her  and  extended  his  hand. 

"  Hello,  Ketury !  "  he  said.  "  I  ain't  seen 
you  sence  you  wore  your  hair  up,  but  you're 
just  as  good-lookin'  as  ever.  And  ain't 
that  Bailey?  Yes  'tis,  and  Asaph,  too! 
How  are  you,  boys?    Shake!  " 

Mr.  Bangs  and  his  chum,  the  town 
clerk,  had  emerged  from  the  doorway. 
Their  mouths  and  eyes  were  wide  open  and 
they  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  sort  of 
paralysis. 

"  Well  ?  What's  the  matter  with  vou  ?  " 
demanded  the  arrival.  "  Ain't  too  stuck 
up  to  shake  hands  after  all  these  years,  are 
you?" 

Bailey's  mouth  closed  in  order  that  its 
possessor  might  swallow.  Then  it  slowly 
reopened. 

"  I  swan  to  man ! "  he  ejaculated. 
"Weill  I  swan  to  man!  I — I  b'lieve 
you're  Cy  Whittaker !  " 

"  Course  I  am.  Have  to  dye  my  carrot 
top  if  I  want  to  play  anybody  else.  But 
look  here,  boys!  you  answer  my  question: 
who  had  the  cheek  to  rig  up  that  blasted 
piazza  on  my  house?  It  starts  to  come 
down  to-morrow  mornin' !  " 


CHAPTER  HI 


"  fixin'  over  " 


Miss  Angeline  Phinney  made  no 
less  than  nine  calls  that  afternoon.  Before 
bedtime  it  was  known,  from  the  last  house 
in  "  Woodchuck  Lane "  to  the  fish  shan- 
ties at  West  Bayport,  that  "  young  Cy " 
Whittaker  had  come  back ;  that  he  had  come 


back  "  for  good  " ;  that  he  was  staying  tem- 
porarily at  the  perfect  boarding  house;  that 
he  was  "  awful  well  off  " — ^having  made 
lots  of  money  down  in  South  America; 
that  he  intended  to  "  fix  over  "  the  Whit- 
taker place,  and  that  it  was  to  be  fixed  over, 
not  in  a  modern  manner,  with  plush  parlor 
sets — a  la  Sylvanus  Cahoon,  nor  with  onyx 
tables  and  blue  and  gold  chairs  like  those 
adorning  the  Atkins  mansion.  It  was  to 
be,  as  near  as  possible,  a  reproduction  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  late 
"  Cap'n  Cy,"  young  Cy's  father. 

"  /  think  he's  out  of  his  head,"  declared 
Miss  Phinney,  in  confidence,  to  each  of  the 
nine  females  whom  she  favored  with  her 
calls.  "  Not  crazy,  you  understand,  but 
sort  of  touched  in  the  upper  story.  I  says 
so  to  Matildy  Tripp,  said  it  right  out,  too: 
*  Matildy,'  I  says,  *  he's  got  a  screw  loose 
up  aloft  just  as  sure  as  you're  a  bom 
woman ! '  *  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  ' 
says  she.  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  do  you  s'posc 
anybody  that  wa'n't  foolish  would  be 
for  spendin'  good  money  on  an  old  house 
to  make  it  older? '  I  says.  *  Goin*  to  tear 
down  the  piazza  the  fust  thing!  Perfectly 
good  piazza  that  cost  ninety-eight  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  to  build ;  I  know,  because  I 
see  the  bill  when  the  Howeses  had  it  done. 
And  he's  goin'  to  set  out  box  hedges,  some- 
thin'  that  ain't  been  the  style  in  this  town 
sence  Congressman  Atkins  pulled  up  his. 
*What  in  the  world,  Cap'n  Whittaker,' 
says  I  to  him,  *  do  you  want  of  box  hedges  ? 
Homely  and  stiff  and  funeral  lookin'!  I 
might  have  'em  around  my  grave  in  the 
buryin'  ground,'  I  says,  *  but  nowheres 
else.'  *A11  right,  Angie,'  says  he,  *you 
shall  have  'em  there;  I'll  cut  some  slips 
purpose  for  you.  It  '11  be  a  pleasure,  he 
says.  Now  ain't  that  crazy  talk  for  a 
grown  man  ?  " 

Miss  Phinney  was  not  the  only  one  in 
our  village  to  qu^tion  Captain  Cy  Whit- 
taker's  sanity  during  the  next  few  months. 
The  majority  of  our  people  didn't  under- 
stand him  at  all.  He  was  generally  liked, 
for  although  he  had  money  he  did  not  put 
on  airs,  but  he  had  his  own  way  of  doing 
things,  and  they  were  not  Bayport  ways. 

True  to  his  promise,  he  had  a  squad  of 
carpenters  busy,  on  the  day  following  his 
arrival,  tearing  down  the  loathed  piazza. 
These  carpenters,  and  more,  were  kept  busy 
throughout  that  entire  spring  and  well  into 
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the  summer.  Then  came  painters  and  gar- 
deners. The  piazza  diK^ipeared;  ft  new 
picket  fence,  exactly  like  the  old  one  torn 
down  by  the  Howeses,  was  erected;  new 
shutters  were  hung;  new  window  panes 
were  set;  the  roof  was  newly  shingled. 
Captain  Cy,  Senior,  had,  in  his  day,  cher- 
ished a  New  England  fondness  for  white 
and  green  paint;  therefore  the  new  fence 
was  white  and  the  house  was  white  and  the 


And  now  Captain  Cy  proceeded  to,  lit- 
erally, astonish  the  natives.  Among  the 
Howes  "  improvements "  were  gilt  wall 
papers  and  modern  furniture  for  the  lower 
floor  of  the  house.  The  furniture  they  had 
taken  with  them;  the  wall  paper  had  per- 
force been  left  behind.  And  the  captain 
had  every  scrap  of  that  paper  stripped 
from  the  walls,  and  the  latter  re-covered 
with  quaint,  ugly,  old-fashioned  patterns, 


'"  MalilJy,'   I  lays,  'hi's  got  c 


!  laosf   up  aloft  fusi  t 


blinds  a  brilliant  green.  Rows  of  box 
hedge,  the  plants  brought  from  Boston, 
were  set  out  on  each  side  of  the  front  walk. 
The  Howes  front-door  bell — a  clamorous 
gong — was  removed,  and  a  glass  knob  at- 
tached to  a  spring  bell  of  the  old-fashioned 
"  jingle  "  variety  took  its  place.  An  old- 
fashioned  flower  garden — Cap'n  Cy's 
mother  had  loved  posies — was  laid  out  on 
the  west  lawn  beyond  the  pear  trees.  All 
these  changes  the  captain  superintended; 
when  they  were  complete  he  turned  his  at- 
tenti<Mi  to  interior  decoration. 


stripes  and  roses  and  flowered  sprays 
with  impossible  birds  flitting  among  them. 
The  Bassett  decorators  had  pasted  the 
gilt  improvement  over  the  old  Whit- 
taker  paper,  and  it  was  the  Whtttaker 
paper  that  the  captain  did  his  best  to 
match,  sending  samples  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  in  the  effort.  Then,  upon 
the  walls  he  hung  old-fashioned  pictures, 
such  as  Bayport  dwellers  had  long  ago  rele- 
gated to  their  attics,  pictures  like  "  From 
Shore  to  Shore,"  "  Christian  Viewing  the 
City  Beautiful,"  and  "  Signing  the  Declara- 
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tion."  To  these  he  added,  bringing  them 
from  the  crowded  garret  of  the  homestead, 
oil  paintings  of  ships  commanded  by  his 
father  and  grandfather;  and  family  por- 
traits, executed — ^which  is  a  pecuh'arly  fit- 
ting word — by  deceased  local  artists  in  oil 
■  and  crayon. 

He  boarded  up  the  fireplace  in  the  sitting 
room  and  installed  a  base-burner  stove, 
resurrected  from  the  tinsmith's  barn.  He 
purchased  a. full  "haircloth  set"  of  parlor 
furniture  from  old  Mrs.  Penniman,  who 
never  had  been  known  to  sell  any  of  her 
hoarded  belongings  before,  even  to  the 
"  antiquers,"  and  wouldn't  have  done  so 
now,  had  it  not  been  that  the  captain's  offer 
was  too  princely  to  be  real,  and  the  old  lady 
feared  she  might  be  dreaming  and  Would 
wake  up  before  she  received  the  money. 
And  from  Trumet  to  Ostablc  he  journeyed, 
buying  a  chair  here  and  a  table  there, 
braided  rag  mats  from  this  one,  and  corded 
bedsteads  and  "  rising-sun "  quilts  from 
that.  At  least  half  of  Bayport  believed 
with  Gabe  Lumley  and  Miss  Phinney  that, 
if  Cap'n  Cy  had  not  escaped  from  a  home 
for  the  insane,  he  was  a  likely  candidate 
for  such  an  institution. 

At  the  table  of  the  perfect  boarding 
house  the  captain  was  not  inclined  to  be 
communicative  regarding  his  reasons  and 
his  intentions.  He  was  a  prime  favorite 
there,  praising  Keturah's  cooking;  joking 
with  Angeline  concerning  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  her  "  giddy "  manner  of 
dressing  and  wearing  "  side  curls,"  and  tell- 
ing yarns  of  South  American  dress  and  be- 
havior, which  would  probably  have  shocked 
Mrs,  Tripp — she  having  recently  left  the 
Methodist  church  to  join  the  "  Come- 
Outers,"  because  the  Sunday  services  of  the 
former  were,  with  the  organ  and  a  paid 
choir,  altogether  "  too  play-actin' " — ^if 
they  had  not  been  so  interesting,  and  if 
Captain  Cy  had  not  always  concluded  them 
with  the  observation :  "  But  there !  you 
can't  expect  nothin'  more  from  ignorant 
critters  denied  the  privileges  of  congrega- 
tional singin'  and  experience  meetin's;  hey, 
Matilda?" 

Mrs.  Tripp  would  sigh  and  admit  that 
she  supposed  not. 

"  Only  I  do  wish  Mr.  Daniels,  our  min- 
ister, might  have  a  chance  to  preach  over 
'em,  poor  things!  " 

"  So  do  I,"  with  a  covert  wink  at  Mrs. 
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Bangs,  who  was  a  stanch  adherent  of 
the  regular  faith.  "  South  America  'd  be 
just  the  place  for  him;  ain't  that  so, 
Keturah  ?  " 

He  evaded  all  personal  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  boarders,  explaining  that  he  was 
renovating  the  old  place  just  for  fun — he 
always  had  had  a  gang  of  men  working  for 
him,  and  it  seemed  natural  somehow.  But 
to  the  friends  of  his  boyhood,  Asaph  Tidditt 
and  Bailey  Bangs,  he  told  the  real  truth. 

"  I  swan  to  man ! "  exclaimed  Bailey, 
almost  tearfully,  as  the  trio  wandered 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Cy  Whittakcr 
place,  dodging  paper  hangers  and  plas- 
terers ;  "  I  swan  to  man,  Whit,  if  it  don't 
almost  seem  as  though  I  was  a  boy  again. 
Whyl  it's  your  dad's  house  come  back 
alive,  it  is  so!  Look  at  this  settin'  room! 
Seem's  if  I  could  see  him  now  a-settin'  by 
that  ere  stove,  and  Mrs.  Whittaker,  your 
ma,  over  there  a-sewing',  and  old  Captain 
Cy — ^your  granddad — snoozin'  in  that  big 
armchair —  Why!  why,  Whit!  it's  the 
very  image  of  the  chair  he  always  set  in! " 

Captain  Cy  laughed  aloud. 

It's  more  'n  that,  Bailey,"  he  said; 
It's  the  chair.  *Twas  up  attic,  all  busted 
and  crippled,  but  I  had  it  made  over  like 
new.  And  there's  granddad's  picture, 
lookin'  just  as  I  remember  him— only  he 
wa'n't  quite  so  much  of  a  frozen  wax 
image  as  he's  painted  there.  I'm  goin'  to 
hang  it  where  it  always  hung,  over  the 
mantelpiece,  next  to  the  lookin'  glass. 

"  Great  land  of  love,  boys!  "  he  went  on, 
"  you  fellers  don't  know  what  this  means 
to  me.  Many  and  many's  the  time  I've 
had  this  old  house  and  this  old  room  in  my 
mind.  I've  seen  'em  aboard  ship  in  a 
howlin'  gale  ofl  the  Horn.  I've  seen  'em 
down  in  Surinam  of  a  hot  night,  when 
there  wa'n't  a  breath  scurcely  and  the 
Caribs  went  around  dressed  in  a  handker- 
chief and  a  paper  cigar,  and  it  made  you 
wish  you  could.  I've  seen  'em — but  there! 
every  time  I've  seen  'em  I've  swore  that 
some  day  I'd  come  back  and  /rW-'em,  and 
now,  by  the  big  dipper!  here  I  am.  Oh, 
I  tell  you,  chummies,  you  want  to  be  fired 
out  of  a  home  and  out  of  a  town  to  appreci- 
ate 'em !  Not  that  I  blame  the  old  man ;  he 
and  I  was  too  much  alike  to  cruise  in  com- 
pany. But  Bayport  I  was  bom  in,  and  in 
the  Bayport  graveyard  they  can  plant  me 
when  I'm  ready  for  the  scrap  heap.    It's  in 
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the  blood  and —  Why,  see  here !  Don't  I 
talk  like  a  Bayporter?" 

"You  sartin  do!"  repHed  Asaph  em- 
phatically. "  A  body  'd  think  you*d  been 
diggin'  clams  and  pickin'  cranberries  in 
Bassett's  Holler  all  your  life  long,  to  hear 
you." 

"You  bet!  Well,  that's  pride;  that's 
what  that  is,  I  prided  myself  on  hangin' 
to  the  Bayport  twang  through  thick  and 
thin.  Among  all  the  Spanish  *"  Caram- 
has '  and  *  Madre  de  Dioses '  it  did  me 
good  to  come  out  with  a  good  old  Yankee 
*  darn  '  once  in  a  while.  Kept  me  feelin' 
like  a  white  man.  Oh,  I'm  a  Whittaker! 
/  know  it.  And  I've  got  all  the  Whit- 
taker pig-headedness,  I  guess.  And  be- 
cause the  old  man — bless  his  heart,  I  say 
now — told  me  I  shouldn't  be  a  Whit- 
taker no  more,  nor  live  like  a  Whittaker, 
I  simply  swore  up  and  down  I  would  be 
one  and  come  back  here,  when  I'd  made 
my  pile,  to  heave  anchor  and  stay  one  till 
I  die.  Maybe  that's  foolishness,  but  it's 
me. 

He  puffed  vigorously  at  the  pipe  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  "  Snowflake " 
cigar,  and  added: 

"  Take  this  old  scttin'  room — why,  here 
It  is;  see!  Here's  dad  in  his  chair  and  ma 
in  hers,  and,  if  you  go  back  far  enough, 
granddad  in  his,  just  as  you  say,  Bailey. 
And  here's  me,  a  little  shaver,  ^quattin' 
on  the  floor  by  the  stove,  lookin'  at  the 
pictures  in  a  heap  of  Godey's  Lady's  Books. 
And  says  dad,  '  Bos'n,'  he  says — he  used  to 
call  me  *  Bos'n  '  in  those  days — *  Bos'n,' 
says  dad,  '  run  down  cellar  and  fetch  me  up 
a  pitcher  of  cider,  that's  a  good  feller.' 
Yes,  yes;  that's  this  room  as  I've  seen  it  in 
my  mind  ever  since  I  tiptoed  through  it  the 
night  I  run  away,  with  my  duds  in  a  bun- 
dle under  my  arm.  Do  you  wonder  I  was 
fightin'  mad  when  I  saw  what  that  Howes 
tribe  had  done  to  it?  " 

Superintending  the  making  over  of  the 
old  home  occupied  most  of  Captain  Cy's 
daylight  time  that  summer.  His  evenings 
were  spent  at  Simmons's  store.  We  have 
no  clubs  in  Bayport,  strictly  speaking,  for 
the  sewing  circle  and  the  Shakespeare  Read- 
ing Society  are  exclusively  feminine  in 
membership;  therefore  Simmons's  store  is 
the  gathering  place  of  those  males  who  are 
bachelors  or  widowers  or  who  are  suffi- 
ciently free  from  petticoat  government  to 


risk  an  occasional  evening  out.  Asaph  Tid- 
ditt  was  a  regular  sojourner  at  the  store. 
Bailey  Bangs,  happening  in  to  purchase 
fifty  cents'  worth  of  sugar  or  to  have  the 
molasses  jug  filled,  lingered  occasionally, 
but  not  often.  Captain  Cy  explained  Bai- 
ley's absence  in  characteristic  fashion. 

"  Variety,"  observed  the  captain,  "  is  the 
spice  of  life.  Bailey  gets  talk  enough  to 
home.  What's  the  use  of  his  comin'  up 
here  to  get  more  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Josiah  Dim- 
ick,  with  a  grin,  "  we  let  him  do  some  of 
the  talkin'  himself  up  here.  Down  at  the 
boardin'  house  Keturah  and  Angie  Phin- 
ney  do  it  all." 

"  Yes.  Still,  if  a  feller  was  condemned 
to  live  over  a  biler  factory  he  wouldn't 
hanker  to  get  a  job  in  it,  would  he?  When 
Bailey  was  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist 
conference  up  in  Boston,  him  and  a  crowd 
visited  the  deef  and  dumb  asylum.  When 
'twas  time  to  go  he  was  missin',  •and  they 
found  him  in  the  female  ward  lookin'  at 
the  inmates.  Said  that  the  sight  of  all  them 
women,  every  one  of  'em  not  able  to  say  a 
word,  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  ever 
he  laid  eyes  on.  Said  it  made  him  feel  kind 
of  reverent  and  holy,  almost  as  if  he  was  in 
Paradise.  So  Ase  Tidditt  says,  anyway; 
it's  his  yarn." 

"'Tain't  nuther,  Cy  Whittaker!"  de- 
clared the  indignant  Asaph.  "If  you  ex- 
pect I'm  goin'  to  father  all  your  lies,  you're 
mistaken." 

The  crowd  at  Simmons's  discuss  politics, 
as  a  general  thing;  state  and  national  poli- 
tics in  their  seasons,  but  county  politics  and 
local  affairs  always.  The  question  in  Bay- 
port  that  summer,  aside  from  that  of  the 
harbor  appropriation,  was  who  should  be 
hired  as  downstairs  teacher.  Our  school- 
house  is  a  two-story  building,  with  a  school- 
room on  each  floor.  The  lower  room, 
where  the  little  tots  begin  with  their 
"  C — ^A — T,  Cat,"  and  progress  until  they 
have  mastered  the  Fourth  Reader,  is  called 
"  downstairs."  "  Upstairs  "  is,  of  course, 
the  second  story,  where  the  older  children 
are  taught.  To  handle  some  of  the  "  big 
boys  "  upstairs  is  a  task  for  a  healthy  man, 
and  such  a  one  usually  fills  the  teacher's 
position  there.  Downstairs  being,  in  theory 
at  least,  less  strenuous,  is  presided  over  by 
a  woman. 

Miss  Seabury,  who  had  been  downstairs 
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teacher  for  one  lively  term,  had  resigned 
that  spring  in  tears  and  humiliation.  Her 
scholars  had  enjoyed  themselves  and  would 
have  liked  her  to  continue,  but  the  com- 
mittee and  the  townspeople  thought  other- 
wise. There  was  a  general  feeling  that 
enjoyment  was  not  the  whole  aim  of  edu- 
cation. 

"  Betty,"  said  Captain  Dimick,  referring 
to  his  small  granddaughter,  ''  has  done 
fust  rate  so  fur's  marksmanship  and  lung 
trainin'  goes.  I  cal'late  she  can  hit  a  nail 
head  ten  foot  off  with  a  spitball  three 
times  out  of  four,  and  she  can  whisper  loud 
enough  to  be  understood  in  Jericho.  But, 
not  wishing  to  be  unreasonable,  still  I 
should  like  to  have  her  spell  *  door  *  with- 
out an  *  e.*  IVe  always  been  used  to  see- 
in*  it  spelt  that  way  and — ^well,  Fm  kind 
of  old-fashioned,  anyway." 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning Miss  Seabury's  successor.  A  por- 
tion of  the  townspeople  were  for  hiring  a 
graduate  of  the  State  'Normal  School,  a 
young  woman  with  modem  training. 
Others,  remembering  that  Miss  Seabury 
had  graduated  from  that  school,  were  for 
proved  ability  and  less  up-to-date  methods. 
These  latter  had  selected  a  candidate  in  the 
person  of  a  Miss  Phcebe  Dawes,  a  resident 
of  Wellmouth,  and  teacher  of  the  Well- 
mouth  "  downstairs  "  for  some  years.  The 
arguments  at  Simmons's  were  hot  ones. 

"  What*s  the  use  of  hirin*  somebody 
from  right  next  door  to  us,  as  you  might 
say  ?  "  demanded  Alpheus  Smalley,  clerk  at 
the  store.  "  Don't  we  want  our  teachin' 
to  be  abreast  of  the  times,  and  is  Well- 
mouth  abreast  of  anything?*' 

"  It's  abreast  of  the  bay,  that's  about  all, 
I  will  give  in."  replied  Mr.  TidditL  "But, 
the  way  I  look  at  it,  we  need  dis^ri^line 
more  'n  anything  else,  and  Phoebe  Dawes 
has  had  the  best  disn^line  in  her  school 
that's  been  known  in  these  latitudes.  Or- 
der? Why,  say!  Eben  Salters  told  me 
that  when  he  visited  her  room  over  there 
'twas  so  still  that  he  didn't  dast  to  rub  one 
shoe  against  t'other,  it  sounded  up  so.  He 
had  to  set  still  and  bear  his  chilblains  best 
he  could.  And  popular  I  Why,  when  she 
hinted  that  she  might  leave  in  May,  her 
scholars,  more  'n  ha'f  of  'em,  bust  out 
cryin'.    Now  do  you  hear  me,  I " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  put  in  Thaddeus 
Simpson,  who  ran  the  barber  shop  and  was 


something  of  a  politician ;  "  it  seems  to  me, 
fellers,  that  we'd  better  wait  and  hear  what 
Mr.  Atkins  has  to  say  in  this  matter.  I 
guess  that's  what  the  committee  '11  do,  any- 
how. We  wouldn't  want  to  go  contrary 
to  Heman,  none  of  us ;  hey  ?  " 

"  Tad  "  Simpson  was  known  to  be  deep 
in  Congressman  Atkins's  confidence.  The 
mention  of  the  great  man's  name  was  re- 
ceived with  reverence  and  nods  of  approval. 

"  That's  right.  We  mustn't  do  nothin' 
to  displease  Heman,"  was  the  general  opin- 
ion. 

Captain  Cy  did  not  join  the  chorus.  He 
refilled  his  pipe  and  crossed  his  legs. 

*'  Humph !  "  he  grunted.  **  Heman  At- 
kins seems  to  be —  Give  me  a  match,  Ase, 
won't  you  ?  Thanks.  I  understand  there's 
a  special  prayer  meetin'  at  the  church  to- 
morrow night,  Alpheus.    What's  it  for?  " 

"  For?  "  Mr.  Smalley  seemed  surprised. 
"  It's  to  pray  for  rain,  that's  what.  You 
know  it,  Cap'n,  as  well's  I  do.  Ain't 
everybody's  garden  dryin*  up  and  the  ponds 
so  low  that  we  shan't  be  able  to  get  water 
for  the  cranberry  ditches  pretty  soon? 
There's  need  to  pray,  I  should  think! " 

**  Humph!  Seems  a  roundabout  way  of 
gettin'  a  thing,  don't  it?  Why  don't  you 
telegraph  to  Heman  and  ask  him  to  fix  it 
for  you  ?    Save  time." 

This  remark  was  received  in  horrified 
silence.  Tad  Simpson  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover. 

"  Cap'n,"  he  said,  "  you  ain't  met  Mr. 
Atkins  yet.  When  you  do  you'll  feel,  same 
as  the  rest  of  us.  He's  comin'  home  next 
week ;  then  you'll  see." 

A  part  at  least  of  Mr.  Simpson's  proph- 
ecy proved  true.  The  Honorable  Atkins 
did  come  to  Bayport  the  following  week, 
accompanied  by  his  little  daughter  Alicia, 
the  housekeeper,  and  the  Atkins  servants. 
The  Honorable  and  his  daughter  had  been, 
since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  a 
pleasure  trip  to  the  Yoscmite  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  and  now  they  were  to  re- 
main in  the  mansion  on  the  hill  for  some 
time.  The  big  house  was  opened,  the  stone 
urns  burst  into  refulgent  bloom,  the  iron 
dogs  were  refreshed  with  a  coat  of  black 
paint,  and  the  big  iron  gate  was  swung 
wide.  Bayport  sat  up  and  took  notice. 
Angeline  Phinney  was  in  her  glory. 

The  meeting  between  Captain  Cy  and 
Mr.  Atkins  took  place  the  morning  after 


'"How  Off  you,  Hfmanf     FaVer'n  you  used  lo  bf,  ain't  you?" 


the  latter's  return.  The  captain  and  his 
two  chums  had  been  in^Kcting  the  progress 
made  by  the  carpenters  and  were  leaning 
over  the  new  fence,  then  just  erected,  but 
not  yet  painted.  Down  the  gravel  walk  of 
the  mansion  across  the  road  came  strolling 
its  owner,  silk-hatted,  side- whiskered,  be- 
nignant. 

"Godfrey!"  exclaimed  Asaph,  "there's 
Heman.    See  him,  Whit?" 

"  Yup,  I  see  him.  Seems  to  be  headin' 
this  way." 

"  I — I  do  believe  he's  comin'  across," 
whispered  Mr.  Bangs,  "  Yes,  he  is.  He's 
real  everyday,  Cy.  He  won't  mind  if  you 
ain't  dressed  up." 

"Won't  he?  That's  comfortin'.  Well, 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can  without  stimulants, 
as  the  doctor  says.  If  you  hear  my  knees 
rattle  just  nudge  me,  will  you,  Bailey?  " 

Mr.  Tidditt  removed  his  hat.  Bailey 
touched  his.  Captain  Cy  looked  provok- 
ingly  indifferent ;  he  even  whistled. 

"  Good  mornin'.  Mr.  Atkins,"  hailed  the 
town  clerk,  raising  his  voice  because  of  the 


whistle.  "I'm  proud  to  see  you  back 
among  us,  sir.  Hope  you  and  Alicia  had 
a  nice  time  out  West,  How  is  she — pretty 
smart  ?  " 

Mr.  Atkins  smiled  a  bland,  congres- 
sional smile.  He  approached  the  group  by 
the  fence  and  extended  his  band. 

"  Ah,  Asaph  !  "  he  said  ;  "  it  is  you  then. 
I  thought  so.  And  Bailey,  too.  It  is  cer- 
tainly delightful  to  see  you  both  again. 
Yts,  my  daughter  is  well,  1  thank  you. 
She,  like  her  father,  is  glad  to  be  back  in  the 
old  home  nest  after  the  round  of  hotel  life 
and  gayety  which  we  have — er — recently 
undergone.    Yes." 

"  Mr.  Atkins,"  said  Bailey,  glancing 
nervously  at  Captain  Cy,  who  had  stopped 
whistling  and  was  regarding  the  Atkins 
bat  and  whiskers  with  an  interested  air, 
"  I  want  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
your  new  neighbor.  You  used  to  know  him 
when  you  was  a  boy,  but— but — er — Mr. 
Atkins,  this  is  Captain  Cyrus  Whittaker. 
Cy,  this  is  Congressman  Atkins.  You've 
heard  us  speak  of  him." 
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The  great  man  started. 

"  Is  It  possible  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  this  is  really  my  old  playmate 
Cyrus  Whittaker?" 

"  Yup,"  replied  the  captain,  calmly. 
"  How  arc  you,  Heman  ?  Fatter'n  you 
used  to  be,  ain't  you?  Washington  must 
agree  with  you." 

Bailey  and  Asaph  were  scandalized.  Mr. 
Atkins  himself  seemed  a  trifle  taken  aback. 
Comments  on  his  personal  appearance  were 
not  usual  in  Bayport.  But  he  rallied 
bravely. 

"  Well,  well !  "  he  cried.  "  Cyrus,  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  you  back  among  us. 
I  should  scarcely  have  known  you.  You 
are  older — ^yes,  much  older." 

"  Well,  forty  year  more  or  less,  added 
to  what  you  started  with  is  apt  to  make  a 
feller  some  older.  Don't  need  any  Normal 
School  graduate  to  do  that  sum  for  us. 
I'm  within  seven  or  eight  year  of  bein'  as 
old  as  you  are,  Heman,  and  that's  too  an- 
tique to  be  sold  for  veal." 

Mr.  Atkins  changed  the  subject. 

"  I  had  heard  of  your  return,  Cyrus," 
he  said.  "It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to 
learn  that  you  were  rebuilding  and — 
er — renovating  the— er — ^the  ancestral — 
cr " 

"The  old  home  nest?  Yup,  I'm  puttin' 
back  a  few  feathers.  Old  birds  like  to 
roost  comf'table.  You've  got  a  fairly 
roomy  coop  yourself." 

"  Hum !  Isn't  it— cr — I  should  sup- 
pose you  would  find  it  rather  expensive. 
Can  you — do  you " 

"  Yes,  I  can  afford  it,  thank  you.  Maybe 
there'll  be  enough  left  in  the  stockin'  to 
buy  a  few  knickknacks  for  the  yard.  You 
can't  tell." 

I'he  captain  glanced  at  the  iron  dogs 
guarding  the  Atkins  gate.  His  tone  was 
rather  sharp. 

"  Yes,  yes,  certainly ;  certainly ;  of  course. 
It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  have  you  as 
a  neighbor.  I  have  always  felt  a  fondness 
for  the  old  place,  even  when  you  allowed  it 
—even  when  it  was  most— cr — run  down, 
if  you'll  excuse  the  term.  I  always  felt  a 
liking  for  it  and " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  significant  interruption. 
"  I  judged  you  must  have,  from  what  I 
heard." 

This  was  steering  dangerously  close  to 
the  selectmen  and  the  contemplated  "  sale 


for  taxes."    The  town  derk  broke  in  nerv- 
ously. 

"  Mr.  Atkins,"  he  said,  "  there's  been 
consider'ble  talk  in  town  about  who's  to  be 
teacher  downstairs  this  comin'  year.  We've 
sort  of  chawed  it  over  among  us,  but 
naturally  we  wanted  your  opinion.  What 
do  you  think?  I'm  kind  of  leanin'  toward 
the  Dawes  woman,  myself." 

The  Congressman  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  he  said,  "  to  speak 
except  as  a  mere  member  of  our  little  com- 
munity, an  ordinary  member,  but,  as  such 
a  member,  with  the  welfare  of  my  birth- 
place vtjy  near  and  dear  to  me,  I  confess 
that  I  am  inclined  to  favor  a  modem 
teacher,  one  educated  and  trained  in  the  in- 
stitution provided  for  the  purpose  by  our 
great  commonwealth.  The  Dawes— er — 
person  is  undoubtedly  worthy  and  capable 
in  her  way,  but — well— cr — we  know  that 
Wellmouth  is  not  Bayport." 

The  reference  to  "  our  great  common- 
wealth "  had  been  given  in  the  voice  and  the 
manner  wont  to  thrill  us  at  our  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  and  October  "  rallies." 
Two  of  his  hearers,  at  least,  were  visibly 
impressed.  Asaph  looked  somewhat  crest- 
fallen, but  he  surrendered  gracefully  to  su- 
perior wisdom. 

"  That's  so,"  he  said.  "  That's  so,  ain't 
it,  Cy?    I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

"  What's  so?  "  asked  the  captain. 

"Why — ^why,  that  Wellmouth  ain't 
Baypgrt." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  They're  twenty  miles 
apart." 

"  Yes.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  put 
it  so  conclusive,  Mr.  Atkins.  I  can  see  now 
that  Phoebe  wouldn't  do.     Hum!     Yes." 

Mr.  Atkins  buttoned  the  frock  coat  and 
turned  to  go. 

"  Good  day,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  Cy- 
rus, permit  me  once  more  to  welcome  you 
heartily  to  our  village.  We — my  daughter 
and  myself — will  probably  remain  at  home 
until  the  fall.  I  trust  you  will  be  a  frequent 
caller.  Run  in  on  us  at  any  time.  Pray 
do  not  stand  upon  ceremony." 

"No,"  said  Captain  Cy,  shortly,  "I 
won't." 

"That's  right.  That's  right.  Good 
morning." 

He  walked  briskly  down  the  hill.  The 
trio  gazed  after  him. 

"  Well,"  sighed  Mr.  Tidditt.    "  That's 
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settled.  And  it's  a  comfort  to  know  'tis 
settled.  StiU  I  did  kind  of  want  Phabe 
Dawes;  but  of  course  Heman  knows  best." 

"  Course  he  knows  best !  "  snapped  Bai- 
ley. "  Ain't  he  the  biggest  gun  ip  this 
county,  pretty  nigh  ?  I'd  Tike  to  know  who 
is  if  he  ain't.  The  committee  'II  call  the 
Normal  School  girl  now,  and  a  good  thing, 
too." 

Captain  Cy  was  still  gazing  at  the  digni- 
fied form  of  the  "  biggest  gun  in  the 
county." 

"  Let's  see,"  he  asked.  "  Who's  on  the 
,  S4^hool  committee?  Eben  Salters,  of  course, 
and " 

"  Yes.  Eben's  chairman  and  he'll  vote 
Phsbe,  anyhow;  he's  that  pig-headed  that 
nobody — not  even  a  United  States  repre- 
sentative— could  change  him.  But  Darius 
Ellis  'II  be  for  Heman's  way  and  so  'II 
Lemuel  MyricL" 

"  Lemuel  Myrick  ?  Lem  Myrick,  the 
painter  ?  " 

"  Sartin.     There  ain't  but  one  Myrick 

"  Hum  1 "  munnurcd  the  captain  and  was 
silent  for  some  minutes. 

The  school  committee  met  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  evening.  On  Thursday 
morning  a  startling  rumor  spread  through- 
out Bayport.  Phtcbe  Dawes  had  been  called, 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  to  teach  the  down- 
stairs school.  Asaph,  aghast,  rushed  out  of 
Simmons's  store  and  up  to  the  hill  to  the 
Cy  Whittakcr  place.  He  found  Captain 
Cy  in  the  front  yard.  Mr.  Myrick,  school 
committeeman  and  house  painter,  was  with 
him. 

"Hello,  Ase! "  hailed  the  captain. 
"  What's  the  matter?  Hasn't  the  tide  come 
in  this  mornin'?  " 


Asaph,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Myrick,  hesitated  over  his 
news.     Lemuel  came  to  his  rescue. 

"  Ase  has  just  heard  that  we  called 
Phcebe,"  he  said.  "  What  of  it?  I  voted 
for  her,  and  I  ain't  ashamed  of  it." 

"  But — but  Mr.  Atkins,  he " 

"  Well,  Heman  ain't  on  the  committee, 
is  he?  I  vote  the  way  I  think  right,  and 
no  one  in  thb  town  can  change  me.  Any- 
way," he  added,  "  I'm  going  to  resign  next 
spring.  Yes,  Cap'n  Whittakcr,  I  think 
three  coats  of  white  'II  do  on  the  sides 
here." 

"  Lem's  gain'  to  do  my  paintin'  jobs," 
explained  Captain  Cy.  "  His  price  was  a 
little  higher  than  some  of  the  other  fellers, 
but  I  like  his  work." 

Mr.  Tidditt  pondered  deeply  until  din- 
ner time.  Then  he  cornered  the  captain 
behind  the  Bangs  barn  and  spoke  with  con- 
viction, 

"Whit,"  he  said,  "you're  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  the  committee's  hirin'  Phoebe 
Dawes.  You  offered  Lem  the  paintin' 
job  if  he'd  vote  for  her.  What  did 
you  do  it  for?  You  don't  know  her,  do 
you  ?  " 

"  Never  set  eyes  on  her  in  my  life." 

"  Then — then —  You  heard  Heman 
say  he  wanted  the  other  one.  What  made 
you  do  it? " 

Captain  Cy  grinned. 

"  Ase,"  he  said,  "  I've  always  been  a 
great  hand  for  tryin'  experiments.  Had 
one  of  my  cooks  aboard  put  raisins  in  the 
flapjacks  once,  just  to  see  what  they  tasted 
like.  I  judged  Heman  had  had  his  own 
way  in  this  town  for  thirty  odd  year.  I 
kind  of  wanted  to  see  what  would  happen 
if  he  didn't  have  it," 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ACROSS    EUROPE    BY   MOTOR    BOAT 

By  henry  C.  ROWLAND 
11.    FROM  RAMSGATE  TO  PARIS 


F  UR    arrival   in   Ramsgate 
L  harbor  was  attended  with 
I    a    rather    humorous    inci- 
J\  dent.     The  tide  was  very 
ij  low,  and  as  we  slid  up  to 
^  the  sea  wall  a  boat  con- 
^  taining  two  of  the  harbor- 
master's men  came  alongside  to  give  us  a 
berth.    One  of  them,  a  big,  beefy  fellow, 
wishing  to  get  up  on  the  wall,  borrowed  our 
boat  hook  and,  catching  it  in  an  iron  ring 
overhead,  braced  his  feet  against  a  crevice 
in  the  stones  and   started   up,  hand  over 
hand.     Almost  at  the  top  the  hook  broke 
from  a  flaw  in  the  iron,  and  down  came  the 
tailor,  landing  like  a  ton  of  brick  half  in 
and  half  out  of  his  boat.    His  mate  grabbed 
him  and  hauled  him  aboard. 

It  looked  to  us  as  if  the  man  must  have 
broken  his  back,  staved  in  all  of  his  star- 
board ribs,  and  started  some  of  his  joints. 
It  sounded  that  way,  too.  But  he  scram- 
bled up,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 


examine  the  thwart  and  gunnel  of  his  boat. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  boat  hook. 

"  W'y  blarst  me,"  says  he,  "  this  'ere  was 
the  bloody  thing  as  done  it!"  He  turned 
to  one  of  us.  "  It's  lucky  as  'ow  the 
blighter  broke  now,  sir,  not  doin'  no  h'es- 
pecial  'arm  to  nobody.  H 'otherwise  it 
might  ha'  served  ye  a  pup  some  d'y  when 
you  was  dependin'  on  it!" 

We  told  him  that  we  considered  that  he 
had  done  us  a  service,  at  which  he  seemed 
much  pleased. 

This  was  the  twenty-first  of  July  and  a 
Sunday,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  next  morning  to  get  a  mecanUifn 
to  come  aboard  and  repack  our  cylinder 
heads.  When  he  saw  the  sort  of  asbestos 
paper  which  had  been  used,  he  said: 

"  That  stuff  is  no  good.  It  soaks  the 
water  up  like  lamp-wicking,  and  carries  it 
over  into  the  cylinder  head,  and  if  there's 
any  one  thing  those  engines  hate  to  bum, 
it's  water!  " 
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"  Dan,"  our  motor,  certainly  hated  it. 
He  did  not  care  particularly  what  his  liquor 
was,  but  he  liked  it  straight ! 

The  professional  repacked  our  cylinder 
heads  and  water  joints,  soldered  the  broken 
fuel-feed  pipe,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  we 
were  ready  for  sea.    The  day  was  cloudy 


nal<ombustion  engines  the  initial  precept 
would  be:  "Never  praise  the  Motor  1" 
Aboard  a  sailing  vessel  I  am  not  supersti- 
tious; that  is,  not  very.  I  don't  mind  cap- 
sizing a  hatch  cover  or  leaving  a  bucket  of 
water  standing  on  the  deck  or  being  ship- 
mates with  a  Baptist  parson  or  an  umbrella. 


.y 


With   Dan   behaving  wfll. 


with  a  W.S.W,  wind  and  showers  of  rain 
and  a  generally  unsettled- looking,  condition 
of  the  weather,  but  the  sea  was  smooth  and 
we  had  already  lost  so  much  time  that  we 
determined  to  try  for  the  French  coast. 
Accordingly,  we  "  heated  up,"  turned  over 
the  motor,  and  chugged  out  of  the  break- 
water. 

Dan  thumped  along  strongly  and  stead- 
ily, but  we  were  careful  not  to  comment 
on  the  fact.  If  I  were  to  write  a  Hand- 
book for  Beginners  on  the  running  of  Inter- 


In  the  transatlantic  race  for  the  Kaiser's 
cup  in  1905,  I  threw  enough  money  over 
the  taflrail  to  bring  a  gale  of  wind, — 
and  it  did!  But  shipmates  with  a  motor, 
and  especially  a  motor  which  had  shown 
the  diabolic  ingenuity  which  Dan  had  for 
stopping  in  the  wrong  place,  1  am  constantly 
the  prey  to  superstitious  fear.  Dan  knew 
every  word  that  was  said  about  him;  but 
while  ugly  he  was  at  the  same  time  subject 
to  abuse  and  intimidation.  Later,  in  the 
Danube,  when  I  had  learned  a  lot  of  nice. 


Lockiag  through   at  Havre. 


new,  strong  and  vigorous  terms  of  abuse,  I 
always  commenced  the  da^  by  lifting  the 
hood  and  showering  them  on  Dan,  and  it 
kept  him  right  up  to  his  work. 

So  we  put  out  and  laid  a  course  through 
the  haze  for  the  South  Foreland,  and  by 
one  o'clock  had  laid  it  abeam.  A  little  later 
we  sighted  the  Channel  Squadron  maneu- 
vering, and  by  two  o'clock  the  mist  had 
blown  away  and  the  day  become  a  lovely 
one.  We  were  by  this  time  in  mid- 
channel,  and  1  suggested  that  it  was  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  break  out  and  hoist  our 
American  ensign.  We  had  not  done  so 
earlier,  owing  to  Dan's  villainous  behavior. 
Upon  seas  where  an  American  vessel  is  a 
rare  but  time-honored  guest  we  were  un- 
willing that  the  Beaver  should  bring  con- 
tumely upon  her  flag  by  spinning  down 
with  the  tide  stern  first,  or  tied  up  alongside 
a  garbage  scow,  or,  perhaps,  drag  igno- 
miniously  into  port  behind  some  aromatic 
trawler. 

But  Dan's  functional  infantile  complaint 
had  now  been  remedied,  so  we  got  out  our 
American  ensign  and  mastheaded  it  on  our 
British  boat  with  its  Danish  motor,  and 
pledged  the  good  old  flag  in  good  old 
Scotch!  It  was  sort  of  an  international 
event.  Spooner,  who  was  a  New  Zea- 
lander,  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks, 
and  we  took  another  drink  to  his  flag,  the 
one    under   which   the   Beaver  had    been 


launched.  We  would  have  taken  still  an- 
other drink  to  the  Danish  flag,  in  honor  of 
Dan,  but  we  were  afraid  that  he  would  get 
conceited  and  stop,  and  we  were  in  mid- 
channel  with  a  boat  all  open  abaft  the 
cabin  house,  and  not  a  rag  of  sail  aboard. 

After  "  colors  "  Spooner  made  us  a  fa- 
mous stew — an  Irish  one — and  by  the  time 
that  we  were  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  stupor  following  the  gorge,  Cape  Griz 
Nez  was  looming  up  on  our  port  beam  and 
the  Beaver  made  her  first  bow  to  La  belle 
France,  which  she  was  destined  to  trav- 
erse. 

As  it  was  then  getting  late  in  the  day  and 
Spooner  had  to  start  back  to  London  the 
morning  following,  we  decided  to  put  into 
Boulogne  for  the  night.  On  getting  into 
the  harbor  we  found  the  berth  a  very  noisy 
and  unquiet  one,  owing  to  the  big  fleet  of 
fishermen  which  are  constantly  coming  and 
going.  So  we  waited  until  slack  water  and 
then  ran  into  the  inner  basin,  where  we 
found  a  snug  place  alongside  a  brig,  whose 
captain  we  subsidized  as  watchman. 

As  soon  as  we  had  tied  up,  two  customs 
men  in  a  small  boat  came  alongside  and 
asked  us  if  we  had  come  frotn  America. 
We  said :  "  No,  we  have  come  from  Eng- 
land." 

"  But  the  boat  must  have  come  from 
America,"  they  insisted,  "  because  you  are 
flying  the  American  flag." 
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"  That  is  because  wc  arc  Americans  and 
it  is  our  boat." 

"  Oh,  so  that  is  it !  Whereabouts  in 
America  do  you  live?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  although  we  are  Ameri- 
cans we  live  in  Paris," 

They  couldn't  make  it  out  at  all.  I 
don't  know  that  I  blame  them.  Presently 
one  of  them  asked : 

"  Where  arc  you  bound?  " 

"To  Constantinople,  then  back  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  coast  to 
Havre." 

Most  men  in  their  position  would  have 
thought  that  we  were  lying,  but  they  ac- 
cepted our  word  with  such  perfect  faith 
that  wc  explained  to  them  our  trip,  in 
which  they  were  much  interested.  We 
chatted  for  a  while  and  then  one  of  them 
said: 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  you  haven't  any  con- 
traband, have  you  ? " 

"  Only^  a  few  cigarettes  for  ourselves," 

"  That  does  not  matter ;  merci,  messieurs 
.  .  .  au  'voir,  messieurs,  bon  voyage."  And 
they  bowed  and  pulled  away,  and  the  ter- 
rible formality  of  the  customs  was  over. 

This  was  the  treatment  which  we  re- 
ceived from  the  customs  all  of  the  way; 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, Roumania,  Roumclia,  Turkey — no 
one  ever  doubted  our  words.     We  never 


did  have  any  contraband,  of  course,  that 
not  being  our  mission,  and  we  told  them  so 
and  they  believed  us.  They  looked  at  our 
flag  and  said :  "  These  are  Americans  and, 
therefore,  truthful;  besides,  they  are  our 
guests  and  it  behooves  us  to  treat  them  as 
such,"  This,  at  least,  was  the  way  in  which 
they  acted.  They  did  not  ask  us  to  swear 
and  then  force  us  to  submit  to  the  insult  of 
having  some  official  try  to  prove  us  liars. 

Another  thing  which  I  should  like  to 
credit  the  continent  of  Europe  with  in  this 
connection  is  the  honesty  of  her  pet^les. 
In  crossing  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea,  we  repeatedly  left 
the  boat  tied  up  to  the  bank  in  different 
rivers  and  canals,  and  entirely  unguarded, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The 
cabin,  which  contained  many  valuable  arti- 
cles, we  naturally  locked  up,  but  the  cock- 
pit and  engine  room  were  entirely  open 
and  contained  many  articles  of  some  value, 
such  as  tools,  lanterns,  oil  cans,  drums  of 
petroleum  and  expensive  lubricating  oil, 
and  coils  of  rope  with  blocks,  many  of 
which  were  in  plain  sight  and  in  reach  fropi 
the  bank  itself.  Yet  throughout  the  course 
of  the  whole  voyage  we  never  missed  one 
single  article. 

Spooner  came  down  to  see  us  off  the  next 
morning,  and  as  soon  as  Pomeroy  had  re- 
turned from  the  bureau  of  the  captain  of 


At  the  clubbouie  landing.  Isle  it  Puteaux. 
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the  port  with  our  papers,  we  heated  Dan 
up  and,  bidding  Spooner  good -by  with 
much  regret,  started  out  to  sea. 

The  weather  was  fine,  with  a  fresh  east- 
erly breeze;  a  fair  wind  with  a  following 
sea  which  helped  us  along  considerably.  As 
the  conditions  were  so  favorable  we  decided 
to  make  a  run  directly  to  Havre,  and  ac- 
cordingly tooL  a  broad  ofHng  and  by  noon 


Dan  suddenly  swore  and  stopped.  It  was 
a  very  trying  moment;  the  land  was  close 
under  our  lee — a  fahise  of  sheer  diffe  with 
the  seas  spouting  high  at  its  base;  the  wind 
had  freshened  and  there  was  no  shelter  of 
any  sort  which  we  could  reach.  The 
Bearer  lost  her  way,  swung  broadside  on, 
and  began  to  drift  rapidly  toward  the  shore, 
rolling  heavily  in  the  rising  sea. 


^  f.i. 


had  laid  the  Etaples  Light  abeam.  During 
the  day  the  wind  backed  into  the  north  and 
freshened,  so  remembering  the  amount  of 
trouble  which  we  had  had  with  Dan  and 
his  capacity  for  sulking  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment we  decided  to  keep  well  o  if  shore, 
which  would  give  us  time  to  work  over  the 
motor,  if  necessary  to  stop  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  finding  ourselves  up  against 
the  cliffs.  Accordingly,  we  kept  well  off, 
sometimes  losing  the  land  as  we  cut  across 
the  big  bights  of  the  shore,  but  cutting  in 
close  again  where  the  headlands  projected. 
Rounding  Cape  Alprech  and  much 
nearer  to  the  clifhi  than  was  pleasing  to  me, 


Also  it  was  personally  inconvenient,  as  I 
happened  to  be  up  forward  taking  a  bucket 
shower  bath,  but  I  lost  no  time  in  getting 
aft  and  starting  a  rapid  clinical  examina- 
tion of  Dan.  This  speedily  showed  the 
fuel  pump  to  be  all  adrift,  the  lock  nuts 
having  loosened,  which  permitted  of  its 
rocking  on  its  base,  thus  losing  the  force  of 
the  stroke.  It  did  not  take  long  to  remedy 
the  trouble;  nevertheless,  we  had  drifted 
pretty  well  in  toward  the  reefs  before  we 
got  the  nuts  hardened  down  and  the  motor 
going  again. 

Such  an  incident  is  very  disturbing.  Be- 
fore this  occurred  we  had  put  past  misfor- 


The  Beaver  under  siav. 


tunes  well  back  in  the  loclcers  of  our  minds, 
and  were  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  run  in  open  sea  and  the  delight 
of  the  charming  marine  pictures  surround- 
ing us,  A  loose  nut,  and  how  different  the 
interpretation  to  the  mind  of  every  detail ! 
The  magnificent  sheer  cliffs  bathed  in 
mauve  and  purple  shadows  and  fringed 
with  a  lacework  of  flying  spray  became 
grim,  cold,  and  pitiless.  The  fresh,  invigo- 
rating north  wind  carried  a  menace  in 
every  flaw,  and  each  rising  sea,  helpmate 
before,  growled  some  surly  threat  as  it 
passed.  The  comradeship  we  had  felt  for 
it  all  was  turned  in  a  flash  to  combative- 
ness,  and  all  because  a  loose  nut  had  re- 
minded us  what  we  might  expect  of  this 
good-natured,  helpful  monster  we  bestrode 
if  once  we  fell  beneath  his  power. 

Afterwards,  we  found  ourselves  listening 
constantly  for  the  slightest  change  in  the 
beat  of  the  motor.  This  alertness  was 
quite  involuntary,  but  we  got  tired  of  it 
after  a  while  and  decided  that,  as  we  were 
due  to  meet  a  strong  head  tide  which  we 
would  have  to  "  buck  "  all  night  long  and 
could  not  in  any  case  make  very  good  prog- 
ress, we  might  as  well  put  into  Dieppe  and 


pass  a  comfortable  night.  As  somebody  ex- 
pressed it: 

"  She  may  run  right  through  to  Havre 
without  stopping  again,  but  if  she  should 
stop  it  might  be  hard  to  find  out,  in  the 
dark,  what  was  wrong,  and  anyway,  what's 
the  use  of  getting  heart  disease  every  time 
^e  misses  ? " 

We  sailed  from  Dieppe  the  following 
morning  at  ten.  The  weather  was  perfect, 
with  a  fresh,  following  wind  and  sea.  The 
bright,  yellow  sunlight  brought  out  mag- 
nificent eflccts  of  light  and  shadow  in  the 
sheer,  cream-colored  cliffs,  the  beauty  of 
which  Dan  kindly  permitted  us  to  enjoy.  A 
French  torpedo  boat  passed  us,  Hying  to 
windward  in  a  shower  of  spray,  and  several 
times  we  were  able  to  exchange  pleasantries 
with  the  gurry-smeared  crews  of  trawlers. 
Passing  E  tret  at,  where  we  had  several 
friends,  we  ran  in  as  close  as  we  dared, 
which  was  not,  however,  more  than  near 
enough  the  shore  for  us  to  distinguish  fig- 
ures, as  the  wind  was  directly  on  the  beach 
and  there  is  no  shelter  of  any  sort.  We 
learned  afterwards  that  we  were  sighted 
and  recognized. 

We  arrived  off  Havre  at  about  half-past 


four,  having  made  the  run  from  Dieppe, 
one  hundred  and  one  kilometers,  in  six  and 
a  half  hours;  poor  time,  considering  the 
fair  tide  and  wind.  As  the  tidal  conditions 
were  unfavorable  for  going  on  up  the 
Seine,  we  decided  to  spend  the  night  in 
Havre  and  to  save  time  the  following 
morning  by  passing  through  the  Tancar- 
ville  canal,  which  enters  at  Havre  and  cuts 
across  the  marshes  of  the  Seine  estuary 
for  fourteen  and  a  half  miles,  joining  the 
river  at  Tancarville, 

That  night  we  lay  in  La  Citadele  basin, 
next  to  the  wharves  from  which  the  French 
liners  sail.  The  dock  master  informed  us 
that  we  really  had  no  business  there,  as  it 
was  strictly  against  the  rules  to  admit  in- 
ternal combustion  motor  boats,  but  upon 
our  assuring  him  that  we  burned  an  inex- 
plosive  compound,  lamp  oil,  he  allowed  us 
to  remain  on  condition  that  we  would 
promise  not  to  blow  up  the  warehouse  of 
the   Compagnie  Generate   Traitsatlantique. 

While  lying  in  the  basin  at  Havre  a 
Frenchman  came  over  and  asked  me  where 
we  had  come  from.  When  I  said  "  Lon- 
don "  he  looked  skeptical. 

"  Ah !  You  brought  her  on  a  steamer," 
said  he. 

"  No,"  said  L  "  we  brought  her  on  the 
water.  Why  not  ?  She  is  a  boat,  not  an 
automobile." 

"But  you  have  no  sails!  What  if  the  . 
motor  should  not  march  ?  " 


"  It  has  to  march,"  said  L  "  It  is  against 
the  rules  for  it  to  stop." 

He  shrugged.  "  But  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  are  very  well  paid  for  it.  For 
me,  I  should  want  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
cross  the  Manchi  in  such  a  canot  automo- 
biUl" 

One  must  be  careful  to  choose  the  right 
conditions  of  tide  for  ascending  the  lower 
part  of  the  Seine,  as  there  is  a  very  danger- 
ous bore  or  tidal  wave,  known  as  the  mas- 
caret,  which  has  brought  many  a  small  ves- 
sel and  some  large  ones  to  grief.  This 
mascaret  is  caused  by  the  first  of  the  flood 
tide  sweeping  up  the  estuary  and  being  then 
funneled  down  as  the  river  narrows,  where 
it  meets  the  combined  rush  of  the  ebb  tide 
and  the  river  current.  The  result,  during 
the  periods  of  very  high  tides,  is  a  wave 
across  the  river  some  four  or  five  feet  in 
height  in  the  middle,  but  mounting  in  the 
shallows  near  either  bank  to  a  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  It  travels  at  a  speed 
of  thirty-five  to  forty  kilometers  an  hour, 
and  is  followed  at  intervals  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  by  three  other  waves.  It  is  felt 
very  strongly  as  high  up  as  Duclair,  fifty- 
four  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  then  gradu- 
ally dies  away.  At  Rouen,  seventy-six 
miles  from  the  mouth,  I  noticed  it  as  a 
slight  ripple  in  the  water  only  a  few  centi- 
meters higher  than  the  level  before  it. 

Were  a  boat,  even  of  considerable  size, 
to  be  caught  by  the  mascaret  over  the  shal- 
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low  water  it  could  not  possibly  escape  de- 
struction, and  there  is  a  case  on  record  of 
a  tramp  steamer  which  was  wrecked,  some 
of  her  crew  being  drowned.  The  mascaret 
never  need  take  one  unprepared,  however, 
as  the  roar  with  which  it  advances  is  like 
that  of  Niagara. 

The  following  morning  we  passed 
through  the  Tancarville  canal,  and  on  com- 
ing out  into  the  Seine  found  that  we  had 
under  us  the  last  of  the  flood,  which  we 
carried  well  up  beyond  Caudebec.  Before 
we  had  proceeded  far  we  heard  suddenly 
ahead  of  us  the  rattling  exhaust  of  a  rap- 
idly running  motor,  and  the  next  instant  a 
small,  rushing  object  shot  around  a  bend 
ahead  and  in  two  great  wings  of  flying 
water  came  tearing  down  at  us, 

"  The  Paris  a  la  mer  race !  "  said  Pome- 

We  knew  of  this  race  but  had  forgotten 
it.  Giving  the  Beaver  a  sheer  toward  the 
bank  we  slowed  our  speed  to  make  as  little 
wash  as  possible  for  the  small  flyer,  which 
shot  past  close  aboard,  her  two  occupants 
waving  to  us.    Close  on  her  heels  came  an- 


other, then  two  more  almost  abreast.  A 
few  minutes  later  we  passed  one  of  the  lit- 
tle gliding  boats,  and  although  we  slowed 
down  she  looked  as  if  she  were  "  hitting 
only  the  high  places "  when  she  met  the 
Beaver's  swell ;  in  fact,  her  crew  of  two  ap- 
peared to  have  all  that  they  could  do  to 
hang  on  as  she  squattered  from  one  wave 
to  the  next. 

Several  yachts  and  small  steamers  were 
following  up  the  race,  and  their  passengers 
looked  curiously  at  our  American  ensign. 
The  farther  Inland  we  got  the  more  curi- 
osity this  and  the  Beaver  herself  excited, 
her  seagoing  type  being  so  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  long,  slim,  shallow, 
lightly  built  power  boats  of  inland  waters, 
with  their  square  cabin  houses  and  dainty 
lace  curtains  screening  the  large,  plate- 
glass  windows.  We  were  sometimes  asked 
why  we  had  such  small,  round  windows  in 
the  cabin  and  why  the  latter  was  built  so 
low.  It  was  impossible  for  these  inlanders, 
many  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  sea,  to 
picture  in  their  minds  a  wave  which  would 
sweep  clean  over  the  boat's  high  bows. 
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Wc  had  hoped  to  get  into  Rouen  early  in 
the  afternoon,  but  the  tide  turned  a  little 
above  Caudebec,  and  we  made  poor  prog- 
ress. The  motor  also  appeared  to  be  run- 
ning badly,  working  so  heavily  that  it  led 
me  to  think  the  propeller  might  be  fouled. 
At  the  same  time  the  resoldered  fuel  pipe 
began  to  leak  again,  and  finally,  as  we  were 
making  such  poor  progress,  we  decided  to 
stop  the  motor,  drop  our  kedge  anchor,  and 
give  things  an  overhauling.  I  went  over- 
board, and  on  examining  the  propeller  dis- 
covered a  twisted  rope  of  grass  wound  so 
tightly  around  the  boss  and  jammed  in  be- 
tween the  boss  and  tail  shaft  that  I  was 
unable  to  budge  it  with  my  hands  alone  and 
had  to  get  a  sharp  knife  to  saw  it  through. 
No  wonder  Dan  had  been  working  over- 
time !  But  when  Dan  really  chose  to  work 
it  took  more  than  a  bale  of  hay  to  stop  him ! 

We  served  the  fuel  pipe  with  some  sur- 
geon's plaster  reenforced  with  copper  wire, 
and  then,  as  the  tide  was  running  out  so 
fast  that  we  saw  no  hope  of  reaching  Rouen 
before  dark,  decided  to  wait  for  the  flood 
and  save  fuel. 

Taking  the  young  flood  we  started  up 
the  river.  The  darkness  came  presently, 
but  Rouen  is  a  port  of  entry  for  big  steam- 
ers, and  although  the  river  is  tortuous  the 
channel  is  fairly  wide  and  well  lighted. 
Laying  our  courses  from  light  to  light  we 
made  good  time,  reaching  Rouen  at  about 
midnight.  As  thft  Beaver  belonged  to  the 
Touring  Club  of  France,  we  hunted  up  the 
club's  landing  and  tied  up  there  for  the 
night. 

We  were  three  days  in  going  up  to  Paris. 
Dan  was  on  his  good  behavior,  but  the  river 
was  so  charming  that  we  took  it  by  easy 
stages,  stopping  for  lunch  in  some  pictur- 
esque little  hamlet  where  we  were  served 
with  delicious  omelets  and  poulet  roti  and 
salad,  in  a  fresh  little  bow^er  under  trel- 
lises covered  with  ivy  or  grape.  Knowing 
all  of  the  more  attractive  places  along  the 
river,  we  would  arrange  our  day's  run  as  in 
automobiling,  so  as  to  stop  for  the  night  at 
some  quaint,  interesting  place  where  there 
was  a  good  hotel;  no  diflicult  task  in 
France. 

The  Seine  from  Rouen  to  Maisons  La- 
fitte  is  charmingly  picturesque;  there  is  no 
perceptible  current  as  the  river  is  "  canal- 
ized." The  locks  are  far  apart  and  one 
passes  through   them   very  quickly,   there 


being  special  locks  for  yachts  and  small  ves- 
sels. The  Seine  itself  winds  in  a  serpentine 
course  through  a  lovely,  undulating  coun- 
try which  is  parklike  in  its  picturesque 
order  and  freedom  from  inartistic  elements, 
such  as  factories  or  squalid  towns  and  vil- 
lages. There  are  model  farms  with  well- 
kept  fields,  stretches  of  forest  here  and 
there,  stately  chateaus,  thrusting  their 
Gothic  towers  above  the  treetops,  and  beau- 
tifully kept  estates  sloping  down  to  the 
river  with  charming  villas  tucked  away  and 
seen  in  swift  vistas  through  the  intervening 
green.  Sometimes  the  walls  and  ruined 
towers  of  some  fortress  rise  gauntly  from 
the  summit  of  a  hill  commanding  the  sur- 
rounding country;  at  Les  Andelys  one  en- 
joys from  the  river  the  most  imposing  view 
to  be  had  of  the  ruins  of  Chateau  Gaillard, 
which  was  built  in  a  single  year  by  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion. 

At  Vernon  we  discovered  the  wire  cable 
of  our  steering  gear  to  be  so  badly  chafed 
as  to  make  it  dangerous,  and  as  both  tiller 
lines  had  been  renewed  since  leaving  Lon- 
don, it  was  evident  that  wire  cable  would 
not  be  practicable  for  the  purpose.  That 
which  we  had  was  the  same  used  for  auto- 
mobile hand  brakes,  but  it  was  obliged  to 
pass  through  too  many  leads  before  reach- 
ing the  steering  wheel.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  ratline  stuff  would  be  much  better,  as 
the  strain  of  steering  was  comparatively 
slight,  the  difficulty  with  the  wire  being  the 
constant  bending  and  straightening,  but  as 
we  were  unable  to  get  ratline  stuff  I  spliced 
a  piece  of  manila  into  the  wire  to  take  us 
to  Paris. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  or  more  prq>erly 
Puteaux,  we  lay  at  the  float  of  the  Isle 
de  Puteaux  Tennis  and  Rowing  Club,  of 
which  Ranney  was  a  member. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  just  six 
weeks  behind  our  schedule  as  planned,  we 
sailed  from  Puteaux  and  proceeded  up  the 
river,  having  with  us  for  the  run  up 
through  the  city  of  Paris  two  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy's  family  and  the  expert  adjuster, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  found  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do  to  the  motor.  At  the 
Suresnes  lock  the  keeper  told  us  that  the 
Paris-St.  Germain  passenger  steamer  La 
Touriste  was  due,  and  asked  us  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  as  the  steamer  had  the  right 
of  way.  Dan  always  hated  waiting,  and  I, 
as  engineer,  hated  to  have  him  do  so;  if  I 


stopped  him  It  was  necessary  to  start  the 
lamps,  and  if  I  turned  him  over  slowly  he 
would  cool  down  sufficiently  to  lose  all  in- 
terest in  his  work  and  would  usually  start 
off  again  firing  unevenly.  In  the  locks  we 
usually  left  the  clutch  in  and  let  him  tug 
away  at  the  stern  warp,  hut  in  the  present 
instance,  as  there  was  no  good  place  con- 
veniently at  hand  to  tie  up  to,  we  kept 
under  way,  maneuvering  about,  going 
ahead  and  astern  and  marking  time  while 
waiting  for  La  Touriste  to  lock  through. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  been  unable  to 
get  the  proper  stuff  for  our  steering  lines 
in  Paris,  and  as  the  splice  which  I  had  put 
in  at  Vernon  appeared  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  wire,  though  slightly  frayed 
out  where  it  ran  through  the  leads,  still 
serviceable,  I  had  not  put  in  a  new  line. 
Just  as  La  Touriste  was  about  to  come  out 
of  the  lock,  somebody  aboard  the  Beaver 
dropped  one  of  our  fenders  overboard.  As 
we  were  moving  ahead  at  the  time  it  had 
slipped  astern  before  anybody  could  grab  up 
the  hook  and  catch  it,  so  in  order  to  secure 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  and  slip  into  the 
lock  before  some  of  the  other  boats  which 
were  wjiiting  should  preempt  our  berth,  I 


reversed  quickly  and  backed  down  on  the 
fender.  With  good  sternway  the  Beaver 
would  steer  very  nicely,  but  the  strain  of 
water  on  the  rudder  as  the  sternway  in- 
creased proved  too  much  for  the  chafed 
wire  cable  tiller  line,  which  parted  just 
above  the  spot  where  I  had  spliced  the  rope 
into  it.  The  next  instant  the  rope  itself, 
which  was  fast  at  its  forward  end  to  the 
chain  which  ran  over  the  sprocket  of  the 
steering  wheel,  dropped  down  into  the  shaft 
pit  and  like  a  flash  was  whipped  around 
the  rapidly  revolving  shaft.  The  sudden 
strain  snapped  the  wire  cable  on  the  port 
side,  the  heavy  chain  followed  the  rope  and 
was  partly  wound  around  the  shaft,  while 
the  free  end  was  whipping  around  beneath 
the  wheel  and  threatening  to  amputate  the 
foot  of  anyone  within  reach. 

Of  course,  the  wheel  was  useless,  and  I 
did  not  know  what  would  happen  if  the 
chain  should  jam,  but  we  were  charging 
astern  and  under  the  bows  of  La  Touriste, 
which  was  coming  rapidly  out  of  the  lock, 
so  that  I  did  not  dare  throw  out  the  clutch 
until  I  had  turned  the  propeller  wheel 
ahead,  checked  the  boat's  way  and  got  her 
in  a  position  of  safety.    Then  I  stopped  the 
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motor  and  we  managed  to  digentangte  the 
chain  and  get  into  the  lock,  steering  by  the 
tiller. 

It  was  very  annoying  to  be  compelled  to 
go  up  through  the  city  of  Paris  in  man-o'- 
war  launch  fashion,  one  hand  steering  from 
the  stern  while  another  ran  the  engine,  es- 
pecially as  steering  a  heavy  boat  like  the 
Braver  with  a  short  iron  tiller  was  no  lady's 
pastime,  but  we  were  anxious  to  get  to 
Lagny  that  evening  and  it  was  already 
early  afternoon.    So  we  made  the  best  of  it. 

At  the  octroi  station,  just  below  the  Pont 
du  Jour,  an  officer,  who  from  his  uniform 
looked  as  if  he  must  be  at  least  a  rear  ad- 
miral, signaled  us  to  stop  while  he  came 
alongside.  The  current  was  swift,  and 
there  was  a  boat  coming  down  ahead  and 
another  going  up  astern,  and  the  handling 
of  the  Beaver  awkward  owing  to  the  dis- 
abled steering  gear,  but  there  we  had  to 
wait  until  his  Excellency  came  alongside. 
I  opened  Dan  up  and  he  roared  in  a  way 
that  made  it  impossible  to  hear  a  word  said, 
but  nothing  could  so  convey  the  impression 


of  frantic  impatience  as  Dan,  if  properly 
tormented,  and  that  was  the  idea  which  I 
wanted  him  to  express.  The  octroi  man 
looked  at  him  askance,  and  while  still  at  a 
distance  began  to  ask  if  we  had  any  chick- 
ens or  pre-saie  lamb  and  1  don't  know 
what.  At  least,  that's  what  he  probably 
said;  no  one  could  hear  what  he  really 
said.  But  everybody  shouted  "  Noal  "  to 
everylhins  that  he  said,  and  they  answered 
as  if  they  meant  it.  Then  Dan  began  to 
make  sounds  which  took  all  desire  to  board 
us  from  the  man's  bewildered  mind,  and  he 
made  a  despairing  signal  which  may  have 
meant  for  us  to  g"  up  the  Seine  or  do^vn 
somewhere  else.  We  chose  the  Seine,  and 
started  ofT  with  a  royal  salute  and  much 
churning  of  water  under  the  stem. 

We  pushed  on  up  stream,  past  the  Eifel 
Tower  and  the  Trocadero  and  the  Louvre 
and  Notre  Dame.  At  Ivry  we  landed  our 
micanicien,  and  at  St.  Maur  left  the  Seine 
and,  passing  through  a  tunnel  six  hundred 
meters  in  length,  came  out  at  Joinville  le 
Pont,  on  the  Marne. 


(To  be  continued.) 


HOW    THE    NEWSPAPERS    HANDLE 
NATIONAL   CONVENTIONS 

By  TRUMBULL  WHITE 


HIS  is  the  inside  story  of 
one  phase  of  president- 
making,  an  industry  which, 
like  other  commercial  and 
manufacturing  undertak- 
ings, has  its  dull  and 
its  busy  seasons,  and,  like 
them,  bows  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  sup- 
ply  and  demand.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  relate  the  methods  of  candidate-groom- 
ing and  delegate-getting  that  incite  insom- 
nia in  campaign  -managers  and  willing 
patriots  for  months — sometimes  years — be- 
fore the  assembling  of  the  national  conven- 
tions. It  does  not  undertake  to  cover  the 
months  of  travel  and  talk  and  straw  bal- 
lots and  parades  and  canards  and  roor- 
backs that  make  up  a  campaign  from  con- 
vention to  election.  But  between  these 
periods  come  the  conventions  themselves, 
and  from  the  conventions  come  the  nomi- 
nees and  the  newspapers. 

"Will  you  be  in  Chicago?" 
"  Are  you  going  to  Denver?  " 
"  How  many  men  is  your  office  sending 
to  the  conventions?  " 

These  and  their  variants  are  questions 
that  have  been  exchanged  between  the  ac- 
tive men  of  the  larger  American  newspa- 
pers, times  without  number,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  spring.  Every  such  office  has 
been  making  its  plans  to  cover  the  great 
occasions  ever  since  the  dates  and  the  loca- 
tions were  decided,  and  every  such  man 
has  hoped  that  he  would  be  one  of  those  to 
whom  should  be  assigned  this  most  respon- 
sible, exacting,  and  inspiring  of  tasks. 

The  campaign  year  may  be  one  of  un- 
mixed dread  to  the  commercial  world,  but 
to  the  newspaper  world  it  has  its  distinct 
attractions.     This  does  not  mean  merely 


that  circulations  will  increase,  thanks  to 
the  fervid  interest  of  readers  who  try  to 
keep  up  with  every  extra.  So  far  as  that 
part  is  concerned,  it  might  rather  be  reck- 
oned as  at  least  one  bright  spot  in  trade 
conditions.  But  at  the  moment  it  is  the 
newspaper  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 
and  to  those  in  the  craft  "  newspaper  men  " 
means  only  those  who  gather,  write,  and 
edit  the  reading  columns,  and  never  those 
essential  but  sordid  attaches  of  advertis- 
ing and  subscription  departments,  roughly 
grouped  as  "  the  business  office,"  whose 
direct  efforts  bring  in  the  money  for  salaries 
and  expense  accounts. 

To  the  newspaper  man,  then,  it  is  a 
season  which  may  exact  every  ounce  of 
his  strength  and  rob  him  of  sleep  as  he 
pursues  the  preliminary  state  activities, 
perspires  through  two  great  nominating 
conventions,  accompanies  some  fluent  can- 
didate during  a  rear  -  platform  progress 
throughout  the  country,  and  closes  his 
season  with  a  burst  of  endurance  on  elec- 
tion night.  But  in  spite  of  all  he  likes  it, 
every  minute  of  it,  and  looks  upon  it  as 
second  only  to  a  war  correspondent's  assign- 
ment. 

The  work  of  the  newspapers  in  handling 
this  climax  of  news-gathering  is  perhaps 
less  understood  than  is  any  other  task  that 
touches  so  many  people  with  its  finished 
product.  Like  many  another  manifestation 
of  human  activity,  the  great  national  con- 
ventions for  nominating  presidential  can- 
didates and  formulating  political  platforms 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  news- 
paper press  for  their  real  effectiveness  and 
interest. 

It  is  publicity  that  protects  our  rights, 
enlists  our  support,  focuses  our  criticism. 
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advertises  our  achievements,  and  enables 
our  statesmen  to  make  known  their  great- 
ness. Information,  facts,  opinions,  per- 
sonalities, exchanged  between  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  help  to  make  local 
issues  national  and  national  issues  local,  to 
raise  local  celebrities  into  national  fame  and 
win  local  favor  for  national  figures. 

All  this  crystallizes  quadrennially  in  the 
conventions  and  the  campaign.  If  there 
is  one  time  more  than  another  when  the 
press  is  alert  and  vital,  when  its  columns 
are  devoured  as  to  details,  when  its  work 
is  observed  and  its  influence  is  potent,  that 
time  is  the  season  of  convention  and  cam- 
paign reporting,  now  at  the  beginning. 

Months  before  the  time  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  national  convention,  while  yet 
the  delegates  are  unchosen  and  the  pros- 
pective candidates  coy,  the  newspapers  be- 
gin to  do  their  share  of  prefatory  work, 
a  few  to  urge  their  own  cities  upon  the 
attention  of  the  national  committees  which 
control  the  selection,  and  the  others  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  various  contestants 
for  the  distinction.  When  the  contest  nar- 
rows to  a  few  rival  cities,  the  local  news- 
papers bespeak  the  local  pride  as  the  strife 
goes  on.  The  local  committees  are  at  work, 
appointed,  perhaps,  by  a  nonpartisan  mass- 
meeting  or  a  board  of  trade  or  some  other 
civic  force  that  directs  the  local  boom  ac- 
tivities. In  its  pride  each  contestant  pro- 
claims the  certainty  of  choice  because  of 
its  own  unequaled  availability  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  country  villages  in  rivalry  for 
county-seat  honors  are  emulated  on  a  mag- 
nified scale. 

Up  to  this  time  the  personality  of  the 
prospective  candidates  for  ultimate  nomi; 
nation  does  not  enter  into  the  fight  of  the 
cities.  That  is  a  matter  which  rises  later 
at  the  determining  session  of  the  national 
committee  in  Washington,  but  regardless 
of  this  there  is  a  commercial  side  to  the 
matter  of  choosing  the  convention  cities 
which  cannot  be  ignored,  even  in  a  story 
of  the  newspaper  side  of  things. 

The  local  committee  that  starts  out  to 
canvass  the  community  for  cash  contribu- 
tions does  not  count  very  heavily  on  sub- 
limated hospitality  or  generous  patriotism 
to  stimulate  subscriptions.  There  will  be 
a  few  citizens  who  open  their  purses  from 
civic  pride  or  political  affiliations,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  trade,   railway  companies, 


hotels,  theaters,  stores,  and — ^let  us  say  it 
softly — saloons,  are  absolutely  nonpartisan, 
and  they  are  quite  likely  to  write  their 
name  on  the  subscription  books  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  profits  they  expect  the  con- 
vention to  bring  them. 

It  is  with  a  pang,  too,  that  we  are 
forced  to  recall  some  other  details  of  the 
bargaining  that  accompanies  proffered  con- 
tribution and  invitation.  Manifestly,  the 
convention  in  session  two  dzys  would  leave 
behind  it  only  half  as  much  money  as  in 
four  days;  and  manifestly,  too,  the  conven- 
tion actively  engaged  morning,  noon,  and 
night  would  not  have  money  -  spending 
opportunities  such  as  would  exist  if  fre- 
quent adjournments  were  taken,  evening 
sessions  omitted,  and  opportunity  for  rec- 
reation given.  Even  statesmen  have  to 
recognize  these  things,  and  so  it  is  that 
contributions  are  often  accompanied  by 
conditions  and  the  clear  understanding 
that  business  shall  not  be  rushed  through 
to  a  hurried  conclusion,  but  that  the  ses- 
sion shall  extend  at  least  from  Tuesday  to 
Friday  without  too  much  uninterrupted 
attention  to  saving  the  country. 

One  more  stipulation,  not  too  public, 
usually  enters  into  the  negotiations  between 
local  and  national  committees.  This  bears 
upon  the  appointment  of  doorkeepers  and 
sergeants-at-arms,  and  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  tickets,  two  matters  which  fre- 
quently have  vital  bearing  on  the  course 
of  the  convention  itself.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  some  ways  the  national  conventions 
are  the  greatest  spectacles  in  our  political 
system^  the  greatest  shows  most  of  us  ever 
see,  and  the  greatest  events,  except  the  elec- 
tion itself,  in  the  process  of  malking  presi- 
dents. Each  of  the  great  political  parties 
puts  on  exhibit  at  this  time  its  most  emi- 
nent men  in  every  walk  of  life.  If  a  circus 
press-agent  were  preparing  the  advertising 
matter  for  a  national  convention  consid- 
ered as  a  show,  he  might  readily  exhaust 
his  alliterative  adjectives  in  characterizing 
the  galaxy  of  grandeur,  the  stellar  states- 
men, the  preternatural  politicians,  the 
omniscient  orators,  and  the  journalists, 
both  juvenile  and  jovelike,  who  will  form 
the  most  alluring  aggregation  of  potential 
and  prophetic  patriots  ever  gathered  to- 
gether under  one  canvas. 

So  it  is  not  strange  that  the  demand  for 
admission   tickets  is   anticipated   from   the 
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moment  the  first  subscription  solicitor  asks 
the  corner  grocer  for  five  dollars  to  help 
the  convention  fund  along.  The  grocer  is 
willing  to  give  the  five  dollars,  but  he 
wants  a  ticket  to  the  convention,  and  so  the 
local  demand  becomes  tremendous.  The 
local  committee  later  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  fifty 
thousand  visitors  and  members  of  march- 
ing clubs  that  accompany  delegations  to 
shout  for  favorite  candidates  expects  ad- 
mission to  the  convention  hall  that  will 
seat  not  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  thus 
two  rival  forces  must  be  harmonized. 

Although  the  numbers  involved  are  not 
so  great,  a  precisely  similar  difficulty  al- 
ways exists  in  the  appointment  of  door- 
keepers and  sergeants-at-arms  for  the  con- 
vention hall.  The  local  committee  wishes 
to  control  as  many  such  appointments  as 
possible,  in  order  to  tender  them  as  rewards 
for  faithful  henchmen  in  ward  politics; 
every  member  of  the  national  committee 
is  entitled  to  control  the  appointment  of 
a  quota  for  his  own  State;  and  not  least 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  various  can- 
didates, by  their  campaign  managers,  try 
to  guard  their  own  interests  that  are  at 
stake  when  in  the  hands  of  those  very  po- 
tent though  humble  servitors,  the  door- 
keepers. 

And  then,  at  last,  after  the  money  has 
been  raised  by  various  rival  cities  and  their 
claims  have  been  presented  to  the  national 
committee  in  Washington,  a  vote  of  the 
committee  determines  to  which  metropolis 
the  honor  shall  fall,  and  the  others  with- 
draw until  four  years  later.  It  is  no  part 
of  this  article  to  suggest  how  far  the  bar- 
gaining over  tickets  and  doorkeepers  may 
sway  the  solemn  councils  of  the  committee, 
nor  whether  they  are  sometimes  influenced 
by  the  tender  of  a  larger  sum  of  money  for 
convention  purposes  than  the  convention 
itself  would  require,  leaving  a  surplus  to 
be  turned  into  the  campaign  treasury,  nor 
yet  how  far  the  strength  of  various  pros- 
pective candidates  and  their  relation  to  the 
local  sentiment  in  the  different  communi- 
ties might  affect  the  choice.  These  be 
nebulous  details,  of  which  no  one  may 
know  except  those  behind  the  veil.  All 
we  see  is  that,  when  on  a  given  day  elo- 
quent advocates  present  the  claims  of  the 
different  cities  with  their  public  offer  of 
a  convention  hall  and  expense  fund   and 


hospitality,  a  vote  is  taken  and  the  matter 
is  closed. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  identity  of  the  cho- 
sen city  is  announced,  the  managing  editors 
of  important  daily  papers  and,  of  course, 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  other  co- 
operative news-gathering  institutions,  have 
begun  to  send  rush  telegrams,  reserving 
accommodations  for  the  staff  of  corre- 
spondents who  will  be  assigned  to  cover  the 
great  event.  And  racing  with  them  are 
the  messages  from  campaign  managers  and 
state  committees,  reserving  space  for  head- 
quarters for  their  own  activities. 

One  day,  as  the  convention  hall  is  near- 
ing  completion,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
national  committee,  or  the  chairman  of 
the  press  committee,  or  one  of  like  func- 
tions, appears  quietly  on  the  scene  and 
starts  to  determine  the  precise  arrangements 
that  shall  be  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  press.  He  has  probably  worked  it 
out  as  far  as  possible  by  applying  some 
practical  experience  to  the  architectural 
drawings,  and  consulting  closely  with  the 
managers  of  the  great  telegraph  companies 
and  press  associations,  who  know  more 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  than  does 
anyone  else. 

He  knows  that  scores  of  telegraph  instru- 
ments must  be  installed  in  the  convention 
hall,  and  that  the  press  facilities  must  be 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  or  the  waiting 
nation  will  not  get  the  news  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  is  lucky  if  he  does  not 
have  to  rearrange  the  whole  platform 
scheme,  in  order  to  permit  the  correspond- 
ents to  reach  their  seats  without  treading 
the  labyrinth  of  the  whole  convention,  and 
the  messenger  boys  to  reach  the  telegraph 
operators  without  treading  on  the  toes  of 
the  chairman. 

He  is  fortunate  if  he  has  experience  and, 
lacking  that,  if  he  is  tractable.  I  have 
known  of  one  such  commanding  officer 
serving  his  first  convention  term  who  hap- 
pened upon  a  friendly  reporter  the  day  he 
first  came  to  inspect  the  hall,  and  admit- 
ting frankly  his  utter  ignorance  of  what 
was  required,  literally  placed  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  man,  who  was 
thereafter  actually  the  directing  spirit  of 
all  arrangements  for  the  press.  As  his 
own  private  reward  therefor,  the  reporter 
claimed  only  the  right  to  preempt  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  his  own  paper,  and 
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one  desirable  seat  on  the  platform  for  dis- 
tinguished guests,  in  one  of  whom  he  was 
much  interested. 

At  last  the  week  before  convention  day 
arrives,  and  the  city  begins  to  take  on 
convention  color.  The  streets  flame  out 
in  huge  flags,  banners,  and  portraits.  The 
headquarters  signs  are  put  up  in  the  hotels, 
the  advance  guard  of  delegates,  committee- 
men, and  camp  followers  rolls  into  the 
city,  and  we  hive  what  every  new  reporter 
has  characterized  from  time  immemorial  as 
"  the  gathering  of  the  clans." 

Up  in  the  convention  hall  itself  there 
appears  to  be  about  three  weeks'  work  to 
be  done  in  the  few  days  remaining.  Deco- 
rators are  hanging  flags  from  the  ceiling 
and  draping  the  bare  walls  with  banners, 
which  quote  the  utterances  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  party  from  its  organiza- 
tion. Great  portraits,  crude  but  recogniz- 
able, help  to  break  the  monotony.  They 
are  usually  of  the  patriots  who  have  passed 
on,  for  politicians  realize  that  there  may  be 
charges  of  favoritism  if  possible  candidates 
are  used  in  the  color  scheme. 

Carpenters  are  still  hammering,  electri- 
cians are  installing  wires,  and  a  few  visit- 
ors are  poking  their  heads  about.  If  they 
are  interested  in  the  newspaper  end  of 
things,  this  is  what  they  will  see:  Almost 
directly  surrounding  the  chairman's  ros- 
trum, except  for  a  space  for  his  own  assist- 
ants and  clerks,  is  a  group  of  chairs  facing 
temporary  pine-board  desks  in  the  most 
favored  point  of  vantage  for  catching  every 
word  that  may  fall  from  the  lips  of  a 
speaker.  These  are  the  accommodations 
provided  for  the  press  associations,  which 
in  their  work  serve  almost  every  paper  in 
the  United  States  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  convention. 

Next  surrounding  them,  at  right  and 
left,  are  platoons  of  chairs  and  plank  writ- 
ing tables,  numbered  and  separated  for 
assignment  to  individual  newspapers,  usu- 
ally hundreds  of  them  altogether.  These 
face  the  floor  of  the  convention,  directly 
in  line  with  the  chairman,  and  at  either 
side.  Behind  him  and  them  rise  the  ascend- 
ing rows  of  seats  for  distinguished  visitors. 
On  the  level  floor  that  they  face,  corre- 
sponding to  the  parquet  of  a  theater  many 
times  magnified,  are  the  seats  for  the  dele- 
gates themselves.  Next  back  of  them,  as 
an  outer  ring,  come  the  seats  for  the  alter- 


nates, and,  finally,  beyond  radiate  the  banks 
of  spectators,  perhaps  five  or  even  ten  thou- 
sand of  them. 

Somewhere  in  the  building,  as  con- 
venient as  possible  to  the  rostrum  and 
press  seats,  sometimes  actually  under  the 
platform  and  the  tiers  of  seats  at  its  rear, 
are  the  private  rooms  assigned  to  the  tele- 
graph companies,  the  press  associations,  and 
the  more  important  daily  papers  requiring 
increased  facilities.  Here  the  telegraph  in- 
struments are  clicking  and  the  telephone 
bells  are  ringing  from  beginning  to  end  of 
every  session,  and  most  of  the  writing, 
other  than  what  is  done  in  the  face  of  the 
convention  itself,  is  turned  out  in  the  same 
crypt.  Even  on  the  plank  desks  above 
there  are  long-distance  telephones  for  di- 
rect connection  with  local  newspapers,  so 
that  the  latest  possible  news  may  be  sent  to 
the  office. 

It  is  part  of  the  task  of  some  one  who 
never  likes  to  be  identified,  to  designate  the 
precise  location  assigned  to  each  paper  ap- 
plying for  space,  and  by  the  time  the  de- 
mands of  dailies  and  weeklies,  local  papers 
and  outside  papers,  photographers  and 
sketch  artists,  are  all  trimmed  to  fit  the 
facilities  available,  even  this  politician  may 
well  have  earned  his  martyr's  crown. 

Enter  now  the  newspaper  men  who  arc 
to  make  use  of  all  of  these  facilities  in  her- 
alding to  the  world  the  emotions,  the  ora- 
tions, and  the  deliberations  of  the  assem- 
bled statesmen  and  politicians.  Regard 
first  the  phalanx  of  Washington  Corre- 
spondents. Last  year  and  next  year  like 
other  men,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  frankly 
that  so  long  as  he  is  a  Washington  Corre- 
spondent, the  Washington  Correspondent  is 
unique.  For  one  thing,  he  does  his  work 
at  the  place  where  politicians  and  states- 
men focus  and  where  he  concentrates  his 
whole  attention  upon  their  comings  in  and 
goings  on.  He  knows  them  all  and  they 
all  know  him  as  the  one  man  who  has 
daily  access  to  the  columns  of  his  paper, 
virtually  controlling  its  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  the  national  capital,  and  form- 
ing the  real  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween statesmen  and  constituents,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  politician  is  elected  to 
be  a  statesman.  So  it  is  that  he  is  in- 
valuable to  his  paper  at  convention  time, 
knowing  more  of  the  important  personali- 
ties from  every  part  of  the  country  than 
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any  other  man  available.  He  is  likely  to  be 
an  awesome  figure  to  the  others  of  the  staff, 
always  prone  to  envy  the  man  whose  work 
keeps  him  away  from  the  office  and  par- 
ticularly one  with  the  ambassadorial  as- 
signment to  the  national  capital.  If  of  one 
type,  he  may  lord  it  over  them  in  a  most 
patronizing  way  while  he  forgathers  with 
political  friends  who  are  but  names  to  the 
other  reporters;  and  if  of  another,  he  is 
as  valuable  to  his  juniors  on  the  staff  as 
he  is  to  the  office,  by  the  keenness  with 
which  he  can  suggest  the  trail  to  follow  on 
a  given  quest  and  the  friendly  introductions 
he  can  send  where  he  cannot  multiply  him- 
self for  every  errand. 

If  the  Washington  correspondents  may 
be  reckoned  the  chorus  in  this  drama  of 
democracy,  we  may  call  the  Signed  Specials 
the  semichorus.  They  are  likely  to  be 
those  who  have  earned  fame  in  other  years 
as  eminent  journalists  of  national  reputa- 
tion and  with  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
men  and  measures  of  the  present,  they 
carry  also  the  reminiscences  of  the  conven- 
tions of  twenty  or  thirty  or  even  forty 
years  ago  which  they  revamp  and  syndicate 
every  four  years  as  they  interview  and  de- 
scribe and  philosophize  afresh.  They,  too, 
are  looked  at  with  interest  not  only  by  the 
younger  group  of  newspaper  men  who  rub 
shoulders  with  them,  but  also  by  a  large 
part  of  the  public,  to  whom  they  may  be 
pointed  out  as  figures  almost  as  familiar  by 
their  signatures' as  are  the  great  politicians 
themselves.  Some  of  them  are  bald  and 
some  are  gray,  but  they  come  from  the 
period  of  personal  journalism  so  nearly  at 
an  end,  and  the  boys  listen  when  they  talk 
about  the  Wigwam,  where  Lincoln  was 
first  nominated. 

Another  group  with  an  identity  of  its 
own  is  that  of  the  newspaper  men  from  the 
villages  and  small  cities  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  come  not  primarily  to  write  ac- 
counts of  the  convention,  which  is  covered 
for  them  long  before  and  far  better  than 
they  could  do  it  single-handed,  by  the  press 
associations,  but  because  they  are  parts  of 
the  local  political  movements,  and  they 
come  to  cheer  for  favorite  sons  and  dark 
horses.  Outside  of  convention  hours  they 
stay  about  their  delegation  headquarters, 
and  many  a  more  metropolitan  member  of 
the  fraternity  owes  them  for  friendly  tips 
as  to  local  conditions  and  prospects  when 


the  wire-pulling  and  slate-making  are  at 
their  height. 

Here  also  to  the  convention  city  comes 
the  journeyman  reporter,  drifting  into  local 
newspaper  offices  at  this  time,  when  there 
is  the  most  likely  chance  for  employment, 
precisely  as  an  increased  labor  demand  in 
any  other  craft  always  draws  a  supply  from 
other  communities. 

Last  of  all  are  the  new  reporters,  who 
have  come  into  the  profession  since  the  last 
convention — a  group  of  their  own. 

And  now  the  hour  is  at  hand  for  the 
first  session  of  the  convention.  The  staff 
of  our  typical  newspaper  has  assembled  as 
the  day  approached.  Some  one  of  the 
group  is  in  authority  over  the  others,  in 
order  that  the  work  shall  be  properly  dis- 
tributed to  avoid  duplications  and  omis- 
sions. This  some  one  has  obtained  the 
proper  quota  of  press  badges,  which  assure 
admission  to  the  convention  hall  and  to  the 
assigned  places  on  the  platform  and  else- 
where. He  has  seen  that  the  special  tele- 
graph wires  are  working,  the  operators 
ready  in  the  little  room  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  the  rooms  at  the  hotel  ready  for 
the  men  during  whatever  few  hours  they 
will  be  at  liberty  to  use  them. 

For  the  daily  papers  published  locally  in 
the  convention  city  the  big  event  becomes 
even  more  important  than  for  their  con- 
temporaries elsewhere.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion almost  the  entire  staff  of  the  office  may 
be  concentrated  on  convention  news,  and 
almost  the  entire  space  of  the  paper  devoted 
to  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  city  editor 
himself  usually  takes  charge  of  the  under- 
taking, handling  his  own  well-known  staff, 
and  leaving  to  some  assistant  with  meager 
help  the  task  of  covering  what  little  other 
routine  news  is  permitted  to  occur  at  such 
a  time.  Indeed,  outside  papers  frequently 
send  their  city  editors  at  the  head  of  the 
staff  wherever  the  convention  is  held,  with 
the  idea  that  such  an  executive  is  more  like- 
ly to  be  able  to  handle  his  men  effectively 
than  anyone  else  would  be,  and  that  his 
duties  at  home  can  be  delegated  to  a  junior. 

It  is  a  painful  memory  in  the  office  of 
one  great  newspaper  in  a  western  metrop- 
olis, that  the  city  editor  took  charge  of  his 
convention  staff  once  upon  a  time  to  the 
verge  of  disaster.  The  convention  hall  was 
some  seven  miles  from  Newspaper  Row, 
and  messenger  service  was  far  from  reliable. 
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There  had  been  a  protracted  session  from 
noon  until  evening,  during  which  had 'oc- 
curred what  will  be  reckoned  for  many  a 
year  the  most  dramatic  and  spectacular 
scene,  growing  from  a  single  speech,  in  the 
convention  history  of  this  generation,  a 
description  which,  perhaps,  recalls  enough 
to  identify  the  occasion.  A  well-organized 
staff  had  covered  the  session  in  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  its  best  work  written  in  the 
glow  of  the  convention  atmosphere,  with 
all  the  color  and  quality  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  an  inspiring  event.  Hun- 
dreds of  sheets  of  manuscript,  hot  from 
the  pencil,  patched  together  in  sequence  as 
each  man  finished  his  phase  of  the  story, 
were  ready  for  the  compositors  when  the 
convention  adjourned,  hastily,  in  the  hope 
of  averting  a  certain  nomination  which  was 
inevitable  if  a  vote  should  be  taken  at  that 
time. 

"  ril  take  all  this  copy  direct  to  the 
office,"  said  the  city  editor,  "  and  you  fel- 
lows scatter  to  the  headquarters  of  the  can- 
didates and  the  state  delegations  to  see 
what  they'll  say  while  things  are  boiling. 
To-night  will  be  the  time  when  they  will 
have  to  face  the  situation  and  some  of  them 
may  talk.  At  least  you  must  stick  to  it. 
Don't  pay  any  more  attention  to  what's 
happened  up  to  this  point.  We've  got  the 
story  written  and  ready  for  the  paper ;  now 
spread  yourselves  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

Whereupon  he  specified  the  assignments, 
and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  a  trol- 
ley car. 

One  hour  later,  a  series  of  frantic  tele- 
phone calls  reached  every  hotel  and  head- 
quarters in  town  in  the  effort  to  learn  the 
whereabouts  of  any  or  all  of  the  scattered 
staff.  As  fast  as  a  few  of  them  could  be 
rounded  up  at  the  home  office,  they  learned 
that  when  their  commander  had  reached  his 
desk  his  precious  parcel  of  manuscript  which 
he  had  carried  was  missing,  and  the  entire 
volume  of  work  had  to  be  done  again  as 
best  it  might,  on  a  wornout  inspiration. 
Nobody  ever  learned  where  the  missing 
bundle  went,  and  every  man  who  had  a 
page  of  manuscript  in  it  will  believe  to 
his  dying  day  that  the  greatest  work  of  his 
life  was  there  lost  to  immortality.  But 
every  man  is  glad  it  was  the  city  editor  and 
not  himself  who  was  at  fault. 

The  chairman  of  the  national  committee 
calls  the  convention  to  order  and  the  race 


is  on  between  candidates  and  between  news- 
papers. 

You  may  not  realize  in  what  detail  the 
work  of  the  newspaper  men  is  subdivided 
and  then  dovetailed.  Almost  every  paper 
in  the  United  States  prints  in  full  the  com- 
plete narrative  of  the  convention,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Associated  Press  or  one  of 
its  rival  news-gathering  associations.  Most 
newspapers  provide  by  their  own  staff 
what  is  characterized  as  the  running  ac- 
count, which,  is  prepared  in  the  present 
tense,  progressive  form,  speaking  syntactic- 
ally, by  a  succession  of  men  writing  in  long 
hand,  omitting  the  nonessentials,  and  mak- 
ing the  story  as  dramatic  and  interesting 
as  possible.  This,  of  course,  is  complete 
whenever  any  session  of  the  convention 
adjourns  and  the  manuscript  is  instantly 
ready  for  typesetting.  Perhaps  another 
star  reporter  with  certain  gifts  is  assigned 
to  write  the  descriptive  account,  which  is 
briefer,  and  more  likely  to  be  done  after 
adjournment,  with  closer  regard  to  per- 
spective and  proportion. 

In  almost  every  case  the  speeches,  except 
those  brought  out  by  momentary  subjects  of 
discussion,  have  been  prepared  and  mani- 
folded long  in  advance,  and  are  furnished 
in  duplicate  to  every  paper  so  that  they 
may  be  inserted  in  the  running  account  of 
the  convention  whenever  delivered. 

Then  there  are  the  stories  of  headquar- 
ters, the  street  stories,  the  wire-pulling  and 
manipulation,  the  fights  over  credentials 
and  platforms  that  occur  within  the  dele- 
gations and  the  committees,  never  to  be 
mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
There  are  the  rumors  and  the  pipe-dreams 
to  run  down  and  verify  or  contradict. 
There  are  the  humors  of  the  convention, 
the  street  scenes,  the  popular  songs,  and 
the  dramatic  episodes  all  to  be  portrayed. 
There  are  the  single  great  moments  in  the 
convention,  the  greatest  when  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  candidate  is  accomplished. 

There  is  the  applause  to  be  timed,  for 
every  convention  has  its  one  occasion  when 
the  applause  is  longest,  and  every  candi- 
date hopes  to  be  the  object  of  that  distinc- 
tion. Here  is  where  the  value  of  the  local 
delegations  and  marching  clubs  makes  itself 
apparent  to  those  who  facilitate  their  jour- 
ney to  the  convention.  The  claque  and  the 
clock  are  in  a  definite  relation  to  each 
other.    It  is  clearly  understood  by  conven- 
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tion  pundits  that  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
tracted outburst  of  enthusiasm  recorded 
several  times  a  day  is  the  result  of  definite 
organization,  the  leader  of  which  keeps  his 
eyes  on  his  watch  and  on  his  perspiring 
cohorts  as  carefully  as  the  claque  in  a 
French  opera  house  watches  the  man  who 
has  arranged  for  the  service. 

Here  is  a  manifestation  of  the  necessity 
for  safeguarding  the  distribution  of  tickets 
and  of  doorkeepers  and  sergeants-at-arms. 
More  than  once  there  have  been  ugly 
charges  that  doorkeepers  have  been  posted 
at  certain  entrances  by  collusion  of  the 
friends  of  some  candidates,  prepared  to  ad- 
mit freely  anyone  who  should  appear  at 
that  door  with  a  certain  password,  which 
would  mean  yelling  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion for  the  statesman  in  question. 

There  was  once  a  State  from  which 
came  two  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
one  of  them  supported  by  the  State  itself 
and  the  other  6y  the  State  in  which  was  the 
convention  city.  It  was  long  alleged  that 
by  the  powers  of  the  local  committee  which 
provided  the  convention  hall,  the  public 
galleries  were  packed  with  local  visitors, 
without  right  or  ticket,  in  the  effort  to 
stampede  the  assembly  for  the  candidate  so 
high  in  local  favor. 

At  that  same  convention  an  eminent  gen- 
eral of  the  Civil  War,  acting  as  sergeant-at- 
arms  in  chief,  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  a 
knockdown  argument,  involving  fists  and 
umbrellas,  with  the  virtual  head  of  the 
national  committee,  later  to  be  all  but  a 
cabinet  officer,  and  ever  since  a  man  of 
national  fame  and  high  official  position,  all 
over  the  fact  that  the  latter  party  to  the 
discussion  had  issued  certain  admission 
tickets  not  recognized  by  the  party  of  the 
fir§t  part,  and  complicated  by  the  further 
fact  that  they  were  supporters  of  these  two 
rival  candidates  from  the  same  State. 

Neither  rest  nor  sleep  forms  any  part  of 
the  organized  scheme  of  the  newspaper  man 
during  convention  week.  History  does  not 
record  that  there  was  ever  a  convention 
where  the  time  was  sufficient  or  the  staff 
large  enough  to  get  all  the  news  that  was 
wanted;  where  the  telegraph  wires  were 
not  crowded  so  that  some  of  the  stuff 
failed  to  get  through  to  the  office;  where 
the  press  platform  contained  as  much  space 
as  required  for  the  bona  fide  applicants,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  exasperating  encroach- 


ments of  those  who  come  with  some  pre- 
tense to  press  connections,  but  no  work  to 
do.  These  latter  are  the  bane  of  the  pro- 
fession. They  come  with  credentials  from 
papers  that  will  never  print  a  line  of  con- 
vention news,  or  with  the  printed  card  of 
a  fictitious  "  editor  "  who  has  been  able  to 
enlist  influence.  They  may  be  amateurs,  or 
the  daughters  of  potent  politicians,  or  the 
officers  of  press  associations  never  heard  of 
except  in  connection  with  an  annual  excur- 
sion, the  camp-followers  of  the  craft  and 
bearing  as  little  relation  to  it  as  do  the  be- 
starred,  be-penciled  stage  reporters  of  the 
modern  melodrama  to  the  man  who  does 
the  real  work  on  the  real  paper. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  even  to  provide 
all  bona  fide  applicants  for  press  facilities 
with  admission  tickets,  and  so  great  is  the 
demand  that  for  this  reason  it  has  fre- 
quently become  necessary  for  the  paper 
with  a  large  force  to  make  its  own  ar- 
rangements for  its  excess  above  the  assigned 
quota.  Th^  simplest  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  the  arrangement  of  a  sched- 
ule by  which,  first,  as  many  of  the  men 
enter  the  hall  as  the  number  of  press  badges 
issued  to  them  will  carry  past  the  door- 
keeper at  the  press  entrance.  Once  inside, 
the  badges  may  be  stripped  off  the  coat 
lapels  of  all  but  one,  who  places  them  in 
a  convenient  pocket  and  leaves  the  hall, 
again  distributing  them  when  outside  to 
the  other  members  of  the  staff  who  have 
been  waiting  their  turn  to  enter.  A  brief 
calculation  will  reveal  the  simplicity  of  the 
endless  chain,  which  would  not  be  here 
exposed  except  for  the  fact  that  no  door- 
keeper yet  has  ever  been  observed  to  do 
more  than  wink  and  grin,  even  when  the 
exchange  was  made  under  his  nose. .  Highly 
reprehensible,  of  course,  but  even  the  door- 
keepers, far  from  human  as  they  may  seem 
to  the  general  public  trying  to  enter,  un- 
derstand the  immunity  from  all  law  that  is 
one  of  the  few  perquisites  of  the  newspaper 
man  at  such  a  time. 

The  little  rooms  assigned  to  the  more 
important  papers  may  be,  in  some  ways, 
almost  as  interesting  as  the  convention  hall 
itself.  To  them,  for  moments  of  refresh- 
ment or  I'est  or  sociability,  come  the  very 
greatest  of  the  convention  leaders,  knowing 
that  there  they  are  less  likely  to  be  lionized, 
more  likely  to  be  treated  as  fellow  men, 
than  anywhere  else* 
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In  one  such  little  room,  a  certain  dele- 
gate, who  had  been  also  a  Congressman  and 
a  newspaper  man,  was  sitting  for  a  friendly 
visit  after  five  minutes  of  solitary  pacing 
across  the  great  floor,  which  had  been  left 
unused  when  the  convention  chamber  was 
partitioned  ofi  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. Applause  from  within  indicated  that 
a  speech  had  just  been  finished,  and  the 
delegate  rose  to  return  to  his  place  in  the 
hall. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  speak?  "  asked 
the  newspaper  man. 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  now,"  came  the 
answer  from  the  delegate. 

"  Well,  warm  *em  up,"  was  the  careless 
comment. 

The  delegate  smiled. 

"  Warm  them  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am  going 
to  burn  them,"  and  he  passed  through  the 
inner  doorway,  with  the  reporter  follow- 
ing him,  to  deliver  the  speech  which 
"  burned  them,"  and  made  him  a  presiden- 
tial nominee  and  for  the  last  twelve  years 
a  truly  national  figure. 

While  the  convention  staff  is  gathering 
and  writing  the  news,  and  the  platoon  of 
telegraph  operators  is  rushing  it  forward 
to  a  destination  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire, 
another  force,  just  as  important  and  just  as 
alert,  is  working  under  the  same  high  pres- 
sure to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  waiting 
public.  Copy  readers  and  headline  writers 
put  the  incoming  story  into  shape  for  com- 
position. A  battery  of  typesetting  ma- 
chines, manned  by  skillful,  tireless  men, 
turns  the  manuscript  into  metal  slugs  to 
be  transmuted  by  the  stereotypers  into  the 
armor-plate  "  turtles  "  ready  for  the  wait- 
ing presses.  These  are  clamped  on  the 
cylinders,  the  league-long  ribbons  of  white 
paper  are  threaded  into  the  wonderful  ma- 
chines, and  the  wheels  begin  their  clamor. 
From  the  other  end  of  the  presses  the  fold- 
ed papers  flow  in  a  continuous  stream, 
automatic  elevators  hoist  them  to  the  great 
metal-covered  tables  in  the  room  above, 
there  is  a  cavalry  charge  of  distributing 
wagons  in  every  direction  to  catch  the  early 
mails  or  to  supply  waiting  news  stands 
throughout  the  city,  and  within  an  hour 
from  the  moment  of  some  great  convention 


event  a  man  a  thousand  miles  away  may 
be  reading  the  account  of  it  without  a 
thought  of  the  amazing  organization  that 
has  been  enlisted  in  his  service,  all  at  his 
command  for  a  bit  of  copper. 

Years  of  familiarity  with  the  Prominent 
Citizen,  the  Influential  Politician,  and  the 
Famous  Statesman  go  far  to  reduce  the 
newspaper  man's  reverence  for  individuals. 
His  contact  with  the  great  is  at  the  point 
of  greatest  sensitiveness  —  the  desire  for 
publicity.  He  discovers  that  every  one  of 
them,  generals  and  admirals,  senators  and 
representatives,  presidents  and  governors 
and  judges,  all  require  and  wish  advertis- 
ing, preferably,  of  course,  advertising  based 
on  fair  recognition  of  their  worthy  achieve- 
ments, but,  at  any  rate,  advertising.  He 
has  learned  that  those  who  are  most  reluc- 
tant to  be  interviewed  and  exploited  are 
frequently  the  most  facile  in  organizing 
insidious  methods  of  publicity  for  them- 
selves. He  knows  that  these  men  of  emi- 
nence feed  on  newspaper  publicity,  and 
could  not  conceivably  reach  their  national 
recognition  if  it  were  not  for  the  daily 
press.  For  this  reason  he  may  smile  cyni- 
cally at  the  public  man  who  assumes  to  be 
coy,  but  pardon  him  that,  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  methods  of  obtaining  his  pur- 
pose. To  such,  as  well  as  to  the  others,  he 
lends  the  columns  freely  in  the  gathering 
of  the  news. 

Few  newspaper  men  become  so  calloused 
to  the  great  events  they  record  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  them.  They,  too,  have  a  right 
to  pose,  if  the  subjects  of  their  narratives 
have  that  right.  And  so  you  may  see  the 
hardened  reporter  sitting  dreamily  and  in- 
differently while  he  covers  his  assignment, 
smiling  faintly  at  exuberant  oratory,  watch- 
ing the  clock  impassively  as  the  applause 
extends  past  the  period  of  normality,  ap- 
parently almost  blase  in  the  presence  of  an 
event  that  is  making  national  history;  and 
still  you  may  know  that  he  is  thrilling,  like 
the  crowds  in  the  galleries,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  task  to  the  last  moment  of 
the  final  session,  when  the  platform  has 
been  adopted,  the  presidential  candidate  se- 
lected, the  claims  of  vice-presidential  choices 
compromised,  and  the  gavel  falls. 


THE    LAST    DUCHESS   OF    BELGARDE 


By   molly    ELLIOT   SEAWELL 


PART  THIRD 

'HERE  was  but  one  chair, 
one  bed,  one  table  in  the 
room,  and  when  the  turn- 
key brought  the  duke's 
supper,  there  was  only 
one  cup,  one  plate,  and 
no  spoon  or  knife  at  all. 
To  the  turnkey's  surprise,  Citizen  and 
Citizeness  Belgarde  made  merry  at  this. 
Trimousette  was  to  have  a  little  cell  open- 
ing into  the  duke's,  but  when  the  rusty 
door  was  forced  wide,  there  was  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  walls  and  floor.  The 
duke,  assuming  an  air  of  authority  as  if  he 
were  giving  orders  to  a  lackey  at  the 
Chateau  de  Belgarde,  directed  the  turn- 
key to  bring  what  was  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Duchess  of  Belgarde,  and 
the  turnkey,  appreciating  the  joke,  winked 
at  the  duke.  Then  the  duchess  in  her 
sweet,  complaisant  manner  said  to  him : 

"  Pray  take  no  offense  at  the  Duke  of 
Belgarde.  He  is  not  yet  used  to  being  in 
prison.  But  do  me  the  favor  please,  kind 
sir,  to  give  me  at  least  a  bed  to  sleep  upon 
and  a  chair  to  sit  in.  Not  so  good  as  your 
wife  has  at  home  perhaps,  but  I^  shall  be 
easily  satisfied." 

The  turnkey  Duval  went,  and  returned 
after  a  few  minutes  to  say  that  not  only 
might  the  duchess  have  a  bed  and  a  chair 
and  a  table,  but  he  would  even  get  an  old 
sheet  and  hang  it  up  as  a  curtain  between 
the  cells.  This  was  luxury  undreamed 
of  by  Trimousette,  and  she  overwhelmed 
Duval  with  pretty  thanks.  The  turnkey 
of  his  own  accord  put  up  the  bed  and 
placed  the  chair  and  table  which  all  pris- 
oners were  allowed,  and,  having  himself 
a  taste  for  luxury,  actually  laid  a  piece  of 
carpet  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  put  a 
cover  on  the  table. 


This  prison  supper  was  the  first  at 
which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Belgarde 
had  ever  sat  together  tete-a-tete.  They 
felt  a  furtive  and  secret  joy  at  being  to- 
gether, for  the  duke  had  been  steadily  fall- 
ing in  love  with  his  wife  ever  since  she 
appeared  in  his  cell  an  hour  before.  He 
noticed  a  new  expression  in  her  black  -eyes, 
an  expression  of  hope  and  even  of  joy. 
Trimousette,  with  a  woman's  keenness, 
knew  she  was  on  the  road  to  her  kingdom 
— her  husband's  heart.  It  was  so  odd  that 
it  was  almost  comical,  the  way  the  duke 
examined  his  wife.  She  certainly  had 
beautiful  eyes  and  a  slim  figure,  and 
although  dressed  in  the  simplest  manner, 
as  became  a  lady  who  traveled  alone, 
Trimousette  had  not  forgotten  her  solitary 
piece  of  coquetry — her  delicious  little 
shoes.  Also,  she  had  suddenly  found  her 
tongue,  and  talked  to  her  husband  so  freely 
and  even  gayly  that  he  was  astounded. 

Was  this  the  silent,  shy,  awkward  girl 
he  had  marrfed  so  many  years  ago  and 
who  had  seemed  to  be  growing  shyer,  more 
silent,  more  awkward  every  year?  He 
was  so  surprised,  so  pleased,  so  touched, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of 
it.  It  was  still  light  when  supper  was 
over,  and  Trimousette  produced  some  nee- 
dlework which  she  had  been  allowed  to 
bring  into  the  prison.  She  was  very  art- 
ful, was  this  artless  Trimousette,  and  not 
meaning  to  thrust  her  company  on  her 
husband,  retired  to  her  own  little  cell. 
There  a  charming  surprise  awaited  her. 
The  turnkey,  over  whom  Trimousette  had 
thrown  a  spell  of  enchantment,  had  placed 
upon  her  table  a  pot  containing  a  geranium 
with  ten  leaves  and  two  brilliant  scarlet 
blossoms.  Trimousette,  after  admiring 
her  treasure,  sat  down  upon  her  one  chair 
and  began  to  stitch  diligently.  She  was 
ever  a  good  needlewoman.     Most  prison- 
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ers,  as  soon  as  they  were  incarcerated, 
.begged  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  write 
to  their  friends,  and  to  begin  their  strug- 
gle to  get  out  of  prison.  Not  so  Trimou- 
sette.  She  had  no  one  to  write  to,  and 
particularly  did  not  wish  to  get  out  of 
prison. 

As  she  sat  sewing,  she  heard  the  duke 
moving  restlessly  about  in  the  next  cell, 
beyond  the  ragged  curtain.  A  mysterious 
smile  came  into  Trimousette's  eyes  and 
upon  her  lips;  her  husband  was  uneasy 
without  her;  he  must  come  and  seek  her 
—oh,  rapturous  thought!  Presently,  the 
duke  knocked  quite  timidly  at  the  side  of 
the  door.  It  might  have  been  Trimousettc 
herself,  the  knock  was  so  gentle;  and 
when  Trimousette  softly  bade  him  enter, 
he  said,  quite  shamefacedly: 

"  I  have  never  been  lonely  in  this  place 
before,  for  my  thoughts,  although  painful 
enough,  always  kept  me  busy.  But  I  have 
grown  very  lonely  without  you  in  the  last 
five  minutes.    May  I  enter?" 

In  that  hour  began  Trimousette's  long- 
delayed  honeymoon. 

Trimousette,  being  by  nature  orderly 
and  the  duke  philosophic,  they  regulated 
their  lives  as  if  they  expected  to  die  of  old 
age  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple.  The 
duke  had  never  before  had  much  leisure 
for  reading,  his  time  having  been  chiefly 
taken  up  with  war  and  the  ladies,  nor  had 
he  felt  the  need  of  any  proficiency  in  writ- 
ing until  he  became  the  guest  of  the  Revo- 
lution. His  newly  found  accomplishment 
with  the  pen  revealed  to  him  a  gift  which 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  had  ever  sus- 
pected in  him.  He  could  write  verses, 
very  pretty  verses,  all  addressed  to  Trim- 
ousette. These  she  set  to  music  and  sang 
in  a  sweet  little  voice.  Thus  was  the  king- 
dom of  poetry  and  song  open  before  them 
and  they  entered  it  hand  in  hand.  When 
they  sat  together  at  the  little  table  in  the 
purple  April  nights,  the  duke  teaching 
Trimousette  his  verses  and  she  singing 
them  softly  to  him,  they  gazed  with  rap- 
ture into  each  other's  eyes,  and  wondered 
how  could  they  ever  have  lived  apart. 

They  had  no  watch  or  clock  and  no 
means  of  telling  the  time  except  by  the 
prison  bells,  until  the  duke  contrived,  with 
a  wooden  peg  driven  into  the  bare  table, 
a  rude  sundial.  They  would  not  put  upon 
it  the  motto  of  the  sundial  in  the  old  gar- 


den where  Trimousette  had  first  dreamed 
of  the  duke;  it  was  too  sad.  The  duke 
suggested  the  old,  old  one,  "  Only  the 
happy  hours  I  mark,"  but  Trimousette 
shook  her  head. 

"  Are  not  all  our  hours  happy  when  we 
are  together  ?  "  she  asked,  and  her  husband 
for  answer  caught  her  to  his  breast. 

"  I  know  another  motto,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  '*  it  is  on  the  sundial  on  the  broken 
terrace  at  Boury,  *  'Tis  always  morning 
somewhere  in  the  world.' " 

The  duke,  therefore,  etched  this  motto 
upon  the  table  with  a  piece  of  a  nail  out 
of  his  shoe,  and  Trimousette  said  it  meant 
that  when  they  made  their  journey  some 
evening  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
they  would  close  their  eyes  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  open  them  upon  the  Eternal 
Morning.  She  had  many  sweet  supersti- 
tions, but  behind  them  lay  a  noble  courage 
and  jfaith  itself. 

Trimousette  was  not  always  employed 
with  poetry  and  music,  however,  but  de- 
vised for  herself  many  graceful  and  fem- 
inine employments,  the  duke  watching  her 
meanwhile  with  great  delight.  In  the 
mornings  she,  like  a  good  housewife, 
would  sew  with  diligence,  and  patched 
and  mended  the  duke  beautifully.  Her 
own  wardrobe  contained  but  two  gowns, 
a  black  one  which  she  wore  every  day,  and 
a  white  one  which  she  saved  carefully  for 
a  certain  great  occasion  likely  to  arrive  any 
day;  for  although  she  and  her  duke  lived 
with  love  and  peace  in  their  two  cells, 
neither  of  them  expected  release  except  by 
the  road  which  led  to  the  guillotine  in  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution.  Robespierre  had 
promised  it,  and  in  these  matters  he  never 
broke  his  word.  They  faced  the  future 
with  a  calmness  which  amazed  themselves. 
The  duke  had  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
who  is  always  ready  to  answer  the  last  roll 
call ;  Trimousette's  simple  and  *  sublime 
faith  would  have  made  her  walk  to  the 
stake  as  calmly  as  to  the  guillotine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
a  man  with  red  blood  in  him  like  Fernand, 
Duke  of  Belgarde,  could  see  a  new,  sweet 
life  of  love  opening  before  him,  and  then 
could  always  bring  himself  to  resignation. 
He  said  little  when  these  moods,  like 
slaves  in  revolt,  possessed  him.  At  such 
times  he  would  rise  from  his  bed  in  the 
night,    grinding   his   teeth   and   quivering 
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with  a  dumb  rage,  and  walk  stealthily  like 
a  cunning  madman,  up  and  down,'  up  and 
down,  his  narrow  cell.  Trimousette  wak- 
ing, would  rise,  and  going  to  him  in  the 
darkness,  gently  recall  him  to  his  man- 
hood, his  fortitude,  his  heart  of  a  soldier, 
and  then  with  the  earnestness  of  an  angel 
and  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  she  would  tell 
him  of  the  strange  certainty  she  felt  that 
they  would  not  be -separated  even  in  the 
passage  of  the  abyss  called  death. 

The  duke,  listening  to  her,  and  feeling 
the  soft  clasp  of  her  arm  about  his  neck, 
would  feel  something  like  repose  descend 
upon  his  tumultuous  soul.  At  least,  they 
would  go  together — ^that  much  of  comfort 
was  theirs.  But  it  was  only  at  times 
that  this  mood  came  upon  the  duke.  Sol- 
dierlike he  had  always  looked  upon  death 
as  an  incident,  and  the  only  really  im- 
portant thing  about  it  was  how  the  thing 
could  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
dignity. 

"  And  surely,"  Trimousette  would  say, 
drawing  up  her  slight  figure  and  showing 
the  pride  that  had  always  been  latent  in 
her  heart,  "to  die  for  one's  loyalty  is  a 
very  good  way  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Belgarde  to  make  their  exit." 

Every  day  at  noon  the  prisoners  walked 
for  an  hour  in  the  garden  and  courtyard 
of  the  Temple.  They  were  quite  cheerful, 
and  sometimes  even  gay.  Madame  Guillo- 
tine was  grown  familiar  to  their  thoughts. 
They  paid  each  other  compliments  upon 
their  courage,  and  made  little  jokes  upon 
very  grim  subjects.  The  honeymoon  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Belgarde  amused, 
but  also  touched  their  fellow  prisoners. 
Among  these  was  a  pretty  boy  of  sixteen, 
the  Vicomte  d'Aronda.  His  father  had 
died,  as  had  Victor,  Count  of  Floramour, 
gallantly  fighting  in  La  Vendee.  His 
mother  and  sister  had  perished  in  the  em- 
brace of  Madame  Guillotine.  The  boy 
alone  remained.  He  felt  himself  every 
inch  a  man,  and  showed  more  than  a  man's 
courage.  He  was  immensely  captivated 
by  the  Duke  of  Belgarde's  dashing  air, 
which  he  still  retained  in  spite  of  his 
patched  coat  and  shabby  hat,  and  when 
the  duke  introduced  him  to  Trimousette, 
the  boy  fell,  if  possible,  more  in  love  with 
her  than  with  the  duke.  Every  day  dur- 
ing their  hour  of  exercise  in  the  garden  he 
watched  for  them,  and  his  boyish  face  red- 


dened with  pleasure  when  they  would  ask 
him  to  join  them  on  their  walk  up  and 
down  the  broken  flag?.  It  diverted  the 
duke  to  pretend  to  be  jealous  of  so  gallant 
a  fellow  as  the  little  vicomte,  and  the  boy 
himself,- half  bashful  and  half  saucy,  was 
charmed  with  the  notion  of  being  treated 
as  a  man.  Of  himself,  the  little  vicomte 
broached  the  subject  of  the  fate  that  lay 
before  him,  as  well  as  before  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Belgarde. 

"  You  see,  madame  and  monsieur,"  he 
would  say,  quite  serenely,  "  all  the  men  of 
my  line  have  known  how  to  die,  whether 
in  their  beds  of  old  age,  or  falling  from 
their  horses  in  battle,  and  I,  too,  know 
how  to  die.  I  shall  be  perfectly  easy,  and 
not  let  the  villains  who  execute  me  see 
that  I  care  anything  about  it.  My  mother 
died  as  bravely  as  the  queen  herself;  so 
did  my  sister,  only  twenty  years  old;  and 
I  shall  not  disgrace  them.  But  I  should 
like  very  much  to  go  the  same  day  with 
you.  It  would  seem  quite  lonely  to  walk 
in  this  garden  without  you." 

Sometimes  a  woman's  passion  of  pity 
for  the  boy  would  overwhelm  Trimousette. 
She  felt  nothing  like  pity  for  her  own 
fate  or  that  of  the  man  she  loved;  they 
had  entered  into  Paradise  before  their 
time,  that  was  all.  But  the  boy  was  too 
young  to  have  had  even  a  glimpse  of  that 
Paradise.  At  least  he  would  go  in  his 
white-souled  youth,  and  this  thought  com- 
forted Trimousette. 

So  passed  the  happiest  month  of  Trim- 
ousette's  life.  Her  pale  cheek  grew  rosy 
and  rounded  like  a  child's.  Her  black  eyes 
lost  their  tragic  and  somber  expression 
and  now  shone  with  a  soft  splendor  of 
deep  peace  and  even  joy.  Trimousette, 
Duchess  of  Belgarde,  had  come  into  her  own 
at  last.  She  received  from  her  husband  the 
silent  and  constant  tribute  of  his  adoring 
and  admiring  love.  When  she  glanced  up 
from  her  sewing,  it  was  to  find  the  duke's 
eyes  lifted  from  his  book  or  his  writing 
and  fixed  upon  her.  If  she  moved  across 
the  narrow  little  cell,  he  watched  her, 
noting  the  grace  of  her  movements.  He 
told  her  twenty  times  a  day  that  she  had 
the  most  beautiful  little  feet  in  the  world. 
When  she  sung  her  little  songs  to  him  in 
a  small,  pretty  voice,  the  duke  thought  it 
the  most  exquisite  melody  he  had  ever 
heard.     They  were  as  far  removed  from 
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the  world  as  if  they  were  upon  another 
planet,  and  standing  on  the  lonely  peak  of 
existence  between  the  two  abysms  from 
which  man  emerges  and  into  which  he  de- 
scends, it  was  as  if  they  contained  in  them- 
selves the  universe. 

It  was  now  April;  the  days  were  long 
and  bright,  and  the  nights  short  and  bril- 
liant with  moonlight  and  star  shine.  One 
day — it  was  the  twenty-first  of  April — the 
air  was  so  warm  and  Maylike  that  Trim- 
ousette  laid  aside  her  heavy  black  gown 
and  put  on  the  only  other  one  she  pos- 
sessed— her  white  one,  which  she  had 
saved  for  her  bridal  with  death.  Her 
husband  had  not  seen  her  in  a  white  gown 
for  a  long,  long  time,  and  paid  her  such 
loverlike  compliments  that  Trimousette 
blushed  with  delight.  When  the  time  came 
for  them  to  go  into  the  gardens  for  their 
one  hour  of  fresh  air  many  of  the  prison- 
ers remarked  upon  Trimousette's  white 
gown,  and  the  little  Vicomte  d'Aronda, 
coming  up,  said  gallantly: 

"  Madame,  I  beg  to  present  you  with  a 
bouquet  I  gathered  for  you  this  morning," 
and  he  handed  her  five  puny  dandelions  and 
some  milkweed,  tied  together  with  a  bit  of 
grass. 

Trimousette  was  charmed,  and  thanked 
the  little  vicomte  so  prettily  that  he 
blushed  redder  than  ever,  and  the  duke 
declared  the  boy  was  a  dangerous  fellow 
with  the  ladies;  at  which  the  lad  answered 
saucily : 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  if  I  could  live  until  I 
am  grown  up.  Then  I  should  be  devoted 
to  the  ladies." 

The  duke  turned  away  his  head.  The 
boy  was  but  sixteen  years  old  and  he  would 
not  live  to  be  much  older. 

That  day  was  illuminated  for  Trimou- 
sette ;  it  was  so  softly  bright.  As  the  after- 
noon wore  on,  its  languid  beauty,  its  sad 
sweetness  entered  into  the  soul  of  Trimou- 
sette. She  did  not  busy  herself  as  usual 
with  the  little  tasks  she  had  devised  for 
herself,  but  sat  and  moved  in  a  soft  and 
composed  reverie.  Then,  for  a  long  time 
she  watched  the  rude  sundial,  studying 
the  motto,  and,  almost  involuntarily,  she 
wrote  upon  the  table  with  her  pen  the  old 
motto  about  the  passing  of  the  shadow 
called  man.  She  was  serious,  but  not  sad, 
and  when  the  duke,  taking  her  hand,  said 
to  her: 


"  My  little  Trimousette,  docs  your  heart 
ache  because  we,  shadows  that  wc  arc, 
shall  no  more  pass  this  way?"  Trimou- 
sette replied: 

"  I  tell  you  truly,  my  heart  has  not  once 
ached  for  myself  since  I  have  been  in  this 
prison." 

And  with  a  lovely  sidelong  glance  from 
her  black  eyes,  now  no  longer  sad,  she  con- 
tinued, sniiling: 

"  We  have  had  our  honeymoon,  and  no 
price  can  be  too  dear  for  that." 

For  the  hundredth  time  the  duke 
begged  her- pardon  for  those  early  years  of 
neglect,  and  Trimousette,  answering  his 
burning  kisses,  whispered: 

"  It  does  not  matter  now.  All  the  great 
joys  and  griefs  color  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present.  Since  you  were  to  love  me, 
I  could  wait." 

The  perfect  day  had  a  sunset  of  un- 
earthly beauty.  Together  at  the  low- 
arched  window  in  the  great  prison  wall 
Trimousette  and  her  best  beloved  watched 
the  rosy  sunset  glow  give  way  to  the  keen 
flashing  stars  shining  in  the  deep  blue 
heavens.  They  talked  a  little,  softly,  but 
presently  an  eloquent  silence  fell  between 
them.  Trimousette's  head  was  upon  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  after  a  time  she 
slept.  The  duke  drew  her  mantle  about 
her  and  held  her  close.  And  thus,  in 
warmth  and  peace  and  love,  Trimousette 
slept  an  hour.  It  was  close  upon  nine 
o'clock  and  a  great  white  moon  flooded 
the  little  cell  with  its  silvery  radiance 
when  the  duke  heard  the  key  turning 
quietly  in  the  heavy  lock.  Duval,  the 
turnkey,  entered,  and  obeying  a  sign  from 
the  duke,  walked  noiselessly  toward  him. 
The  turnkey's  coarse  face  was  pale,  and  his 
rough  hands  shook.  He  said  in  a  whisper 
to  the  duke : 

"It  is  to-morrow — ^at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing— sunset  time." 

The  duke  nodded,  coolly.  The  hour 
being  at  hand  he  was  all  courage. 

The  turnkey  pointed  to  the  sleeping 
Trimousette,  then  turned  away  putting 
his  sleeve  to  his  face.  Trimousette  stirred, 
and  withdrawing  herself  from  the  duke's 
arm,  looked  with  calm,  wide-open  eyes 
from  her  husband  to  the  turnkey  and  back 
again.  In  the  strong  white  moonlight  she 
saw  clearly  the  faces  of  both  men. 

"  It  is  to-morrow,  I  think,"  she  said. 
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"  It  is  to-morrow,"  replied  the  duke, 
without  a  tremor. 

"  Monsieur  Robespierre — "  began  the 
turnkey,  and  then  in  terror  and  rage 
stopped,  shaking  his  fist  in  the  direction 
of  the  Rue  St.  Honore  where  Robespierre 
lodged. 

"  After  all,  it  is  well  to  leave  a  feast  be- 
fore the  candles  are  burned  out,"  said  the 
duke,  smiling,  and  Trimousette  added: 

"  It  is  not  Monsieur  Robespierre.  It  is 
the  will  of  the  good  God  who  calls  us, 
and  we  pass  over  the  short  bridge,  not  the 
long  one  of  age  and  disease,  but  the  short- 
est of  all — and  we  pass  together." 

The  turnkey  kept  on  in  a  shaking  voice: 

"  Not  a  soul  but  you  knows  who  is  to 
be  posted  to-morrow,  but  I  can  tell  you  of 
two — the  sister  of  Louis  Capet,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  the  little  boy  who  calls 
himself  Vicomte  d'Aronda, «  and  saunters 
about  the  garden  so  jauntily." 

"  It  is  a  great  honor  to  us  that  we  go 
with  the  king's  sister,  and  as  for  the  little 
lad — well,  he  has  no  father,  no  mother,  no 
brother,  no  sister " 

It  was  the  duke  who  said  this.  Trimou- 
sette had  ever  shown  something  like  weak- 
ness about  the  boy. 

The  night  in  its  pale  glory  passed,  and 
the  morning  dawned  as  fair  as  if  the  world 
were  freshly  made.  The  duke  waited 
until  seven  o'clock  for  Trimousette  to 
wake;  she  had  slept  like  an  infant  since 
midnight*  Then  he  went  and  roused  her. 
She  arose  and  dressed  quickly,  and  began 
those  preparations  which  even  a  prisoner 
makes  before  leaving  the  world.  There 
were  some  books  to  be  disposed  of  and  a 
few  clothes,  and  the  pot  with  the  gera- 
nium^  now  bearing  three  splendid  scarlet 
flowers. 

"  It  is  well  you  have  no  shoes  to  leave, 
except  what  you  are  wearing,  for  there  is 
no  woman's  foot  in  France  small  enough 
to  wear  your  shoes,"  said  the  duke,  and 
Trimousette  nodded  almost  gayly. 

At  nine  o'clock  Duval  came  to  them. 
The  duke  was  calmly  writing  at  his  table, 
and  Trimousette  was  smoothing  out  her 
white  gown  upon  the  bed. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Duval ! "  she  cried, 
cheerfully,  "  we  have  decided  to  make  you 
our  executor.  The  duke  means  to  leave 
you  his  pen  and  these  books.  You  can  sell 
the  books  for  ten    francs  perhaps.     My 


clothes  are  few  and  very  shabby,  but  you 
may  have  a  daughter  or  perhaps  a  niece 
whom  they  will  fit,  so  pray  take  them. 
Also,  I  give  you  my 'geranium,  but  I  shall 
pluck  the  blossoms— one  for  the  duke  to 
wear  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  one 
for  myself,  and  one  for  the  little  Vicomte 
JAronda." 

"Thank  you,  madame,"  replied  Duval, 
grufliy.  "  I — I — ^have  not  yet  told  the 
boy.     I  don't  know  how  he  will  take  it." 

"  Have  no  fear.  His  name  is  d'Aron- 
da," said  the  duke,  looking  up  from  his 
writing. 

At  noon  the  great  doors  clanged  open, 
and  the  prisoners,  marching  out,  saw  the 
list  of  the  condemned  posted  up  in  the 
vast,  gloomy  archway.  The  list  which 
was  long  was  headed  with  the  name  of 
the  king's  sister,  the  gentle  and  pious 
Elizabeth.  Next  came  the  names  of  Citi- 
zen and  Citizeness  Belgarde,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  and  last  name  was  that  of 
Louis  Frederic  d'Aronda. 

At  this  noontime,  as  on  any  other,  Trim- 
ousette and  the  duke  walked  in  the  gar- 
den. They  wished  to  say  good-by  to  their 
friends  among  their  fellow  prisoners,  a 
brave  custom,  rarely  omitted.  Standing 
before  the  posted  list,  in  the  archway,  was 
the  little  vicomte,  quite  smiling  and  com- 
posed. 

**  It  is  a  great  honor,"  he  said,  bowing 
low  with  boyish  bravado,  "  to  go  with  the 
king's  sister,  and  also  an  honor  to  go  with 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Belgarde." 

"Death  is  nothing!"  cried  the  duke, 
debonairly,  laying  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder.  "  I  have  faced  him  a  hundred 
times  in  fight,  and  if  you  look  him  straight 
in  the  eye  and  advance  upon  him,  he  grows 
quite  amiable  to  look  at." 

"  So  my  father  always  said,"  replied  the 
boy,  "  and  none  of  my  family,  monsieur, 
knew  fear.  Even  my  sister,  only  twenty, 
was  as  cool  as  any  soldier,  and  surely  a 
gentleman  cannot  let  his  sister  surpass  him 
in  courage.  Oh,  if  I  die  bravely,  my 
father  will  praise  me,  and  my  mother  will 
smile  upon  me,  and  so  will  my  sister  when 
we  meet ;  and  if  I  showed  the  white  feather, 
I  should  be  afraid  to  face  them." 

"  You  shall  go  in  the  cart  with  us,"  said 
Trimousette,  "  and  we  will  tell  Madame 
Elizabeth  that  you  are  a  brave  boy,  a  real 
d'Aronda," 
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That  day,  too,  was  bright  and  cloud- 
less, and  one  of  the  most  peaceful  Trimou- 
sette  ever  spent. 

At  six  o'clock  there  resounded  through 
the  great  stone  corridors  of  the  prison  a 
loud,  echoing  voice,  calling  the  condemned 
to  appear,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the 
tumbrils  rattled  into  the  courtyard,  Duval 
unlocked  the  doors  of  the  cells,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Belgarde  came  forth, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  little  vicomte 
appeared.  He  had  made  as  much  of  a 
toilet  as  he  could,  and  carried  carefully  in 
his  hand  a  new,  though  coarse  white  hand- 
kerchief. 

Trimousette  wore  upon  the  breast  of 
her  white  gown  a  vivid  red  geranium 
blossom,  and  another  blazed  upon  the  lapel 
of  the  duke's  threadbare  brocade  coat. 
The  third  blossom  Trimousette  pinned 
upon  the  little  vicomte's  breast,  and  he 
kissed  her  hand  for  it. 

Once  in  the  courtyard,  the  guards  ob- 
jected to  the  boy  going  in  the  same  cart 
with  Trimousette  and  her  husband — the 
cart  would  be  too  heavy. 

"  But  he  is  so  small — he  takes  up  so 
little  room,"  urged  Trimousette,  with 
soft  pleading  in  her  eyes.  And  then,  the 
lad,  without  waiting  for  permission,  jumped 
into  the  cart  and  folded  his  arms  defiantly, 
as  much  as  to  say: 

"  Turn  me  out  if  you  dare." 

They  allowed  him  to  remain. 

There  were  twelve  tumbrils  in  all  for 
the  twenty-four  condemned  persons.  The 
very  last  to  appear  was  a  gentle,  middle- 
aged  lady,  the  dead  king's  sister,  Madame 
Elizabeth.  Each  of  the  condemned  per- 
sons made  her  a  low  bow,  the  little  vicomte 
scrambling  out  of  the  cart  to  make  his 
reverence.  The  eyes  of  Madame  Eliza- 
beth grew  troubled  as  she  looked  at  the 
lad ;  the  women  and  men  could  die,  but  the 
little  lads — ah,  it  was  too  hard!  The 
Duke  of  Belgarde,  as  the  man  of  highest 
rank  present,  had  the  honor  of  assisting 
Madame  Elizabeth  into  the  cart,  for  which 
she  thanked  him  sweetly.  Her  hands  were 
the  first  tied,  the  guards  knowing  well  she 
would  make  no  resistance,  and  that  the 
rest  would  do  as  the  king's  sister  did. 
When  it  came  to  the  duke's  turn,  he  said : 

"  Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  assist 
madame,  my  wife,  into  the  cart  first? 
Then  I  shall  submit  willingly." 


The  ruffian  in  attendance  assented  with 
a  grin,  and  the  duke  gallantly  helped 
Trimousette  into  the  tumbril,  and  then 
putting  his  hands  behind  his  back,  they 
were  tied,  after  which  he  jumped  lightly  in 
himself  and  cried: 

"  Drive  on,  coachman !  " 

The  procession  of  the  twelve  carts 
moved.  In  one  sat  a  solitary  person,  in 
another  sat  three,  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess de  Belgarde  and  the  little  Vicomte 
d'Aronda.  The  evening  was  as  dear  as 
crystal  and  the  river,  like  a  string  of 
pearls,  slipped  softly  from  the  green  valley 
of  the  Seine,  under  the  bridges,  the  statues 
looking  down  upon  the  silvery  stream,  past 
the  palaces,  in  whose  windows  the  sunset 
blazed  blood  red.  The  great  city  was  still 
and  breathless,  as  it  always  was  when  these 
strange  processions  started  for  the  great 
open  space  where  Madame  Guillotine  held 
her  court.  Toward  the  west,  the  sky 
turned  from  a  flame  of  crimson  to  an 
ocean  o£  golden  light,  and  then  to  a  splen- 
dor of  pale  purple  and  green  and  rose. 
Presently,  a  single  palpitating  star  came 
out  softly  in  the  heavens,  now  dark  blue, 
and  shone  with  a  veiled  but  steady  bril- 
liance, growing  larger  and  brighter  as  the 
daylight  waned.  Trimousette,  jolting  along 
upon  the  rude  plank  laid  crosswise  the  tum- 
bril, leaned  a  little  toward  the  duke,  who, 
although  pinioned,  yet  supported  her  as 
the  cart  rattled  along  the  stony  street 
The  boy  sat  at  her  feet,  his  look  fixed 
upon  her  face.  He  saw  neither  fear  nor 
grief,  but  perfect  peace.  From  Trimou- 
sette the  lad  turned  his  glance  upon  the 
duke,  who  had  a  cool  and  victorious  eye 
even  in  that  time. 

"  I  said  a  great  many  prayers '  last 
night,"  said  the  boy,  after  a  pause,  "  and 
so  that  business  is  finished.  I  leave  all 
with  God,  as  a  gentleman  should  who 
treats  God  as  if  He  were  a  gentleman  and 
meant  to  keep  His  word  to  us." 

"  He  will  keep  His  word  to  us,"  an- 
swered Trimousette.  The  boy's  courage 
charmed  her,  and  she  thought,  if  long  life 
had  been  given  to  her  she  would  have 
wished  for  such  a  son  as  this  boy. 

"  When  first  I  was  in  prison  I  rehearsed 
this  scene  to  myself  and  concluded  there 
was  nothing  about  it  to  keep  a  man  awake 
at  night,"  said  the  duke.  "  I  think,  too,  if 
there  is  a  God,  He  is  a  gentleman,  and 
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will  treat  us  poor  devils  of  mortals  fairly. 
Is  not  that  true,  Trimousette  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,"  replied  Trimousette. 

So,  with  calm  and  peaceful  talk,  they 
made  the  journey,  amid  crowds  of  staring 
and  agitated  people,  who  packed  the  streets 
and  made  black  the  tops  of  the  houses.  A 
murmur  of  pity  for  the  little  vicomte,  sit- 
ting in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  talking 
so  cheerfully,  swept  over  the  multitude. 
The  women  in  the  throbbing  crowds  asked 
each  other  his  name  and  sometimes  broke 
into  sobbing  as  he  passed.  This  soft  com- 
passion troubled  the  boy,  and  he  said,  with 
his  lip  trembling  a  little: 

"  I  wish  they  would  not  say  *  Poor  lad ! 
Poor  little  boy ! '  I  am  afraid  it  will  make 
me  weep,  and  that  is  what  I  should  hate 
to  do." 

"If  you  are  a  man,  you  will  not  weep," 
answered  the  duke,  who  knew  what  chord 
to  touch.  "  You  should  say  to  them : 
*  Ladies,  I  would  take  off  my  hat  to  you 
if  my  hands  were  not  tied.* " 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled;  he  loved  to 
play  the  man  and  the  gallant;  so  he  spoke 
to  the  crowd  as  the  duke  had  told  him,  and 
was  innocently  vain  of  his  own  coolness. 

At  last  the  carts,  jolting  steadily  on- 
ward, reached  the  vast  clear  space  of  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  crammed  with  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  open  place  in  the  middle  a 
great  Thing,  black  and  gaunt,  reared  itself 
high  in  the  air.  At  the  top  a  blade  of  blue 
steel  blazed  in  the  sunset  glow. 

The  first  to  dismount  from  the  carts 
was  gentle  Madame  Elizabeth.  She  seated 
herself  placidly  on  one  of  the  twenty-four 
chairs  ranged  around  in  the  circle.  For 
the  first  time  was  noted  of  this  simple  and 
kindly  creature,  once  known  as  a  child 
of  France,  something  majestic  in  her  de- 
meanor. She  looked  about  her  calmly,  as 
much  as  to  say:  "It  matters  little  to  me, 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  France,  what  you 
may  do  with  me." 

Another  woman,  who  had  also  been 
meek  all  her  life,  showed  a  stateliness  of 
bearing  which  might  well  become  a  duch- 
ess. This  was  Trimousette,  Duchess  of 
Belgarde.  She  was  the  next  to  alight, 
after  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  took  her 
place  of  rank,  next  the  royal  princess,  first 
making  her  a  low  courtesy  which  the  prin- 
cess rose  and  returned.  Each  lady  present 
made  two  courtesies  to  this  royal  lady  and 


each  man  two  bows,  one  on  dismounting 
from  the  cart,  and  another  before  ascend- 
ing the  rude  stairs  to  the  platform  where 
the  flittering  ax  worked  in  its  groove. 
The  most  graceful  bow  of  all  was  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Belgarde;  the  most  debonair 
by  the  Vicomte  d'Aronda. 

The  condemned  persons  passed  in  the 
order  of  their  rank;  those  of  the  lowest 
ranking  first.  The  little  vicomte  was 
last  of  all,  except  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Belgarde,  and  the  royal  lady,  sitting  still 
and  stately  in  her  rough  wooden  chair. 
Twepty  persons  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
platform,  and  twenty  times  the  ax  flashed 
up  and  down  in  its  groove.  From  the 
surging  multitudes  around  came  occasion- 
ally gaspings  and  sobbings,  and  even  some- 
times a  wild  shriek  cut  the  twilight  air. 
But  not  one  sob  or  shriek  came  from  those 
who  went  to  their  death,  each  passing 
bravely  and  silently. 

The  twenty-first  name  to  be  called  was 
that  of  Citizen  d'Aronda,  and  the  little 
vicomte,  standing  up,  cried: 

"I  am  here — Louis  Frederic,  Vicomte 
d'Aronda!" 

He  went  first  to  Trimousette  and 
kneeled  to  kiss  her  hand. 

"  Au  revoir,  madame !  "  he  cried ;  "  we 
meet  again  shortly,  but  meanwhile  I  shall 
have  seen  madame,  my  mother." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  meet  soon,  and  in  the 
greatest  happiness,"  answered  Trimousette. 
Her  voice  trembled  a  little — she  had  been 
less  brave  about  the  boy  than  about  any- 
thing else.  And  the  duke  called  out  in  a 
pleasant  voice: 

"  Au  revoir,  my  comrade !  " 

The  vicomte  made  his  reverence  to  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth,  who  rose  and  returned  it 
as  if  the  lad  were  a  marshal  of  France.  In 
another  minute  he  was  springing  up  the 
wooden  steps,  and  some  women  in  the 
crowd  began  weeping  loudly,  but  were 
soon  quieted  by  the  rude  orders  and  blows 
of  the  guards.  Trimousette  did  not  see 
what  happened  next.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  west,  in  which  the  single  star  was 
growing  more  beautifully  brilliant  every 
moment. 

Then  it  became  the  turn  of  Citizen  Bel- 
garde, once  known  as  the  Duke  of  Bel- 
garde. He  knelt  and  kissed  Trimousette's 
hand  and  rose  and  kissed  her  cheek,  saying 
with  a  smile: 
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"  I  believe  with  the  little  lad,  that  God 
is  a  gentleman,  and  has  not  brought  us  to- 
gether only  to  tear  us  apart," 

Trimousette  answered  with  the  ^eet, 
bright  smile  which  had  only  been  hers  since 
her  honeymoon  began : 

"  It  is  a  good  belief.  Wait  for  me 
there,"  and  pointed  toward  the  star,  now 
shining  large  and  bright  in  the  purple 
heavens. 

Nevertheless,  she  turned  away  her  head, 
and  two  warm  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
After  making  his  reverence  to  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  duke*s  voice  rang  out : 

"  Long  live  the  King!  "  and  then  there 
was  a  slight  crash,  some  movement  and 
commotion  on  the  scaffold. 

Trimousette  rose  quickly,  made  her  low 
reverence  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  when 


her  name  was  called  she  was  already  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  steps. 

Every  man  who  looked  at  Trimousette 
wished  to  help  her ;  even  one  of  the  guards, 
seeing  how  small  and  slight  she  was,  would 
have  assisted  her,  but  she  said  to  him  with 
a  kind  of  gentle  haijghtiness : 

*'  I  thank  yoy,  monsieur,  but  I  do  not 
need  your  help." 

The  executioner  tore  the  white  fichu 
from  her  neck,  leaving  its  unsunned  beauty 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  tens  of  thousands. 
Trimousette's  black  eyes  flashed,  and  a  deep 
red  blush  flooded  her  face  and  milk-white 
neck.  She  turned  for  one  moment  toward 
the  star  trembling  in  the  western  sky,  and 
then,  with  a  glorified  face,  laid  her  dark 
head  upon  the  wooden  block,  and  passed 
smiling  into  the  Great  Silence. 
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TWO 

By  DOROTHEA  MACKELLAR 

'T^HE  rain  is  falh'ng  steadily 
■^     From  leaden  sky  to  leaden  sea: 
In  all  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky 
No  soul's  alive  but  you  and  I. 

No  living  soul  but  I — and  you! 

The  broad  earth  curves  between  us  two. 

Yet  you  to  me  are  dearer  much 

Than  those  whom  now  my  hands  can  touch. 


So  you  and  I  are  quite  alone. 
Save  for  the  rain's  dull  monotone. 
Its  quivering  network  on  the  sea — 
But,  ah!  my  Love,  come  close  to  me! 
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By   JOHN    T.    McCUTCHEON 
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rOMMENCEMENT 
L  time"  is  almost  upon  us 
H  once  more.  The  symp- 
J\  toms  are  unmistakable, 
jj  Invitations  to  class  re- 
^  unions  are  making  their 
"^  appearance,  and  printed 
slips  in  which  you  are  respectfully  invited 

to  subscribe  for  copies  of  the  "  'o8 

Annual "  have  found  their  way  to  your 
desk.  You  forthwith  send  a  check  for  One 
(l)  copy  and  patiently  wait  for  the  large 
volume  that  contains  photographs  of  400 
seniors,  150  professors,  and  a  list  of  all  the 
members  of   eighteen   "  frats."     Truly   a 


"  sparkling  symposium  of  epigrams  and 
local  hits."  Perhaps  your  own  name  will 
appear  among  the  "  fratres  in  urbe,"  or 
"  list  of  charter  members." 

You  can  almost  feel  the  wave  of  intel- 
lectual activity  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
country.  You  may  not  know  it  for  a  posi- 
tive fact,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  some- 
where in  this  great  nation  a  blooming 
young  lady  of  nineteen  is  rehearsing  an 
oration  entitled  "The  Decline  of  Puritan- 
ism in  the  West."  Before  a  mirror  some- 
where else  a  young  man  is  surely  going 
over  his  masterly  address  on  "The  Dan- 
gers of  a  Centralized  Government,  and  the 
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Way  to  Avoid  Them."  He  will  thrill  with 
emotion  as  he  reels  out  the  well-balanced 
sentences  and  develops  his  climaxes.  "The 
History  of  Rome  "  will  be  sacked  and  pil- 
laged for  material,  and  the  "Essays"  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  will  yield  up  their 
treasures  of  thought  for  a  rehearing.  The 
town  paper,  in  describing  the  oration,  will 
call  it  a  scholarly  exposition  of  the  subject, 
and  the  account  will  go  into  an  honored 
place  in  a  mother's  scrapbook,  along  with 
the  full  text  of  the  oration.  There  it  will 
stay  for  years  until  some  time  a  sober  busi- 
ness man  will  happen  to  run  across  it,  read 
it  with  growing  wonder,  and  then  cry  out 
in  anguish,  "  Great  Scott,  how  did  I  ever 
have  the  nerve  to  deliver  that  rot  before  all 
those  people !  " 

Commencement  time  is  a  period  when 
sentiment  reigns  rampant.  In  a  thousand 
college  towns  the  May  moon  is  looking 
down  on  dark  couples  whispering  under 
the  trees  their  vows  of  eternal  fidelity.  The 
old  vows — the  oft-repeated  vows!  Ah, 
where  are  the  vows  of  yesteryear?     Ivy- 


covered  walls  and  venerable  elms  will  hear 
again  the  stories  that  they  have  heard  so 
often  before,  and  sentiment  and  romance 
will  spread  like  a  contagion  throughout  the 
college  towns.  And  perhaps  it  is  just  this 
spirit  of  sentiment  that  makes  commence- 
ment time  so  dear  to  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
high  spots  we  strike  in  our  Hight  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  Marriage,  the 
first  baby,  and  Graduation  Day  are  the 
three  lofty  eminences  we  reach,  and  each  is 
great  because  it  is  so  full  of  sentiment. 

When  we  think  of  Commencement  Day, 
as  seen  through  a  perspective  of  years,  it 
seems  like  the  happiest  period  of  life.  All 
the  worries  and  troubles  have  been 
smoothed  away,  and  we  retain  only  the 
somewhat  jumbled  memory  of  broad  lawns 
and  stately  trees  and  ivy-covered  college 
buildings  and  white  dresses  and  fresh 
young  faces  full  of  the  joy  of  living.  For 
example,  take  that  lovely  moonlight  night 
in  June,  when  we  serenaded  the  girls  at 
the  "  Ladies'  Hall."  It  will  always  stand 
out  in  memory.    The  throb  of  the  instru- 
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tnents,  the  faint  fragrance  of  flowers,  the 
fresh  smell  of  verdure,  the  delightful  mys- 
tery that  lay  beyond  those  fluttering  win- 
dow curtains  up  above,  and  more  than  all, 
the  elation  of  youth.  Why,  that  night  was 
a  sentimental  orgy,  and  it  stands  out  against 
the  purple  long  ago  like  the  evening  star 
against  the  heavens.  It  was  rapturous,  in- 
spiring. 

Only  a  few  evenings  ago  I  was  talking 
it  over  with  "  Slim  Jim "  Preston,  who 
sang  tenor  ofF  and  on  that  night.  Jim  has 
become  a  slimmer  Jim  since  then,  and  mat- 
rimony and  a  mortgage  have  imposed  a 
shadow  of  materialism  on  his  erstwhile 
sunny  nature. 

"  Wasn't  it  great,  Jim — that  serenade 
that  night?" 

"  Fine,"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "  although 
I'll  never  forget  how  those  shoes  hurt  me, 
or  how  mad  you  were  when  you  stumbled 
into  the  fountain." 

And  with  this  preliminary  remark  he 
paraded  a  long  list  of  mishaps  that  had 
quite  passed  beyond  my  memory.     Jim  is 


too  much  of  a  materialist  to  get  the  most 
out  of  pleasant  recollections.  And  then, 
as  if  repentant  of  his  point  of  view,  he 
sought  to  make  atonement. 

"  We  ought  to  go  back  to  OMnmence- 
ment  oftener  than  «e  do,"  he  remarked 
sadly.  "  I'd  like  to  line  up  with  some  of 
the  old  boys  again.  What  do  you  say,  old 
man,  to  going  down  this  year?  I  haven't 
attended  a  commencement  for  nearly  ten 
years.  I'd  just  like  to  show  those  kids 
down  there  a  touch  of  the  real  old-time  col- 
lege spirit.  Let's  go  down  there  and  bum 
up  the  campus  again." 

Dear  old  Jim!  In  his  day  he  was  the 
wildest  Indian  that  ever  infested  a  center 
of  learning,  and  yet  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  this  brave  note  of  deviltry  is  only  an 
empty  echo  of  the  old-time  Jim  who  used 
to  tear  things  wide  open  in  the  good  old 
college  days.  Of  all  the  domesticated  men 
in  the  world,  Jim  is  now  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example.  He  shuttles  back  and  forth 
from  his  ofllice  to  his  suburban  home,  culti- 
vates a  garden,  and  is  the  president  of  a 
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neighborhood  club  for  the  amelioration  of 
ennui. 

Three  growing  children  serve  effectual- 
ly to  subdue  the  few  embers  of  fire  that 
have  survived  these  years  of  patient  do- 
mesticity; and  as  for  "burning  up  the 
campus,"  Jim  would  act  as  an  antidote. 
Why,  old  Jim  couldn't  burn  up  anything 
any  more,  except  autumn  leaves,  and  he 
knows  It,  and  he  knows  that  J  know  it,  but 
just  the  same  it  sounds  like  old  times,  and 
we  let  it  go  at  that.  We  like  to  deceive 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  could 
"  burn  up  the  campus,"  or  put  the  cow  in 
the  chapel  if  it  were  necessary. 

Last  year  I  went  back,  and  for  some  curi- 
ous reason  the  visit  was  disappointing.  The 
old  college  town  seemed  to  have  shrunk. 
Buildings  that  once  towered  skyward  and 
looked  like  "edifices"  were  now  meager, 
as  seen  by  eyes  accustomed  to  skyscrapers. 
A  Sunday  hush  seemed  to  reign  on  the 
streets,  which  one  time,  to  me,  seemed  like 
great  arteries  of  congested  commerce.  All 
my  classmates  who  turned  up  were  sober, 
mature  men  with  strange  outbursts  of 
beard.    Only  I  alone  had  not  changed. 


The  girl  whose  image  was  enshrined  in 
my  memory  as  a  paragon  of  youth  and  love- 
liness, and  who  cornered  my  entire  output 
of  affection  for  the  last  four  months  of  my 
college  career,  had  undergone  a  subtle 
change.  I  saw  her  in  the  crowd  on  Class 
Day.  She  was  not  alone.  Two  husky 
children  were  with  her,  and  her  ample  fig- 
ure told  eloquently  of  the  tribute  she  had 
paid  for  the  years  of  married  happiness. 
She  called  me  "  Mister  "  for  a  while,  and 
introduced  her  children  to  me. 

I  went  away  and  sat  over  near  where 
the  old  pump  used  to  stand.  Great  build- 
ings soared  above  the  broad  campus,  and 
dwarfed  the  old  ones  that  I  had  known 
and  remembered  as  such  gigantic  piles. 
With  every  moment  came  some  dear  old 
illusion  shattered,  leaving  in  its  place  a  fire- 
less  pride  that  the  college  had  leaped  ahead 
to  its  present  vast  proportions.  The  cata- 
logue looked  like  a  city  directory,  the  fac- 
ulty list  stretched  across  pages  and  pages, 
and  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  had 
crushed  out  the  hallowed  memories  that  I 
had  been  treasuring  for  years.  It  ^as  dis- 
tinctly disappointing,  and  I  hesitated  to  ac- 
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ccpt  Jim's  proposal  that  wc  return  for  the 
incendiary  purpose  he  suggested.  The 
whole  scheme  of  things  had  changed. 

Graduation  Day  may  be  regarded  from 
more  different  angles  than  almost  any  other 
day  in  a  man's  life.  It  is  a  time  to  be 
viewed  with  "  mingled  feelings  of  mirth 
and  sadness,"  As  countless  valedictorians 
have  remarked,  "  we  have  come  to  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  and  as  we  journey  down 
the  stream  of  life  we  shall  always  look 
back,"  etc.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  lottery. 
Thousands  of  graduates  are  suddenly  pro- 
jected out  in  an  unromantic  world  and  are 
told  to  make  good.  The  man  whose  col- 
lege life  has  been  one  succession  of  tri- 
umphs on  the  football  field  or  in  the  glee 
club,  or  an  ornament  to  college  society, 
suddenly  awakens  to  the  realization  that 
he  is  confronted  by  a  different  proposition. 
The  great  business  concern  to  which  he 
applies  for  a  job  is  not  looking  for  an  adept 
in  football  tactics. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  sad  as  the  col- 
lege  hero  the  day  after  Graduation  Day. 
He  has  been  elevated  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle. The  applause  of  vast  crowds  is  still 
ringing  in  his  ears.    There  is  the  echo  of 


his  name  shouted  by  hordes  of  admiring 
students,  and  he  has  been  carried  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  frenzied  idolaters,  with 
fair  young  ladies  struggling  to  catch  his 
eye.  But  with  the  last  outburst  of  com- 
mencement oratory  he  finds  his  audience 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  is  con- 
fronted by  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  desk  in 
the  office  of  some  very  worldly  corporation. 
The  manager  does  not  know  what  a  hero 
he  is,  for  he  has  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
the  greatness  of  his  triumphs.  The  col- 
lege hero  is  like  a  banquet  hall  the  morn- 
ing after  the  feast.  The  prosaic  routine 
of  daily  work  has  only  one  bright  spot, 
and  that  is  when  the  annual  reunion 
comes  along,  and  the  hero  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment again  comes  into  his  own. 

And  then  there  is  the  star  orator.  He 
also  has  been  a  shining  light  in  college. 
His  parents  and  his  classmates  have  kow- 
towed to  him,  to  the  end  that  he  exults 
in  an  importance  that  may  unfortunately 
manifest  itself  even  after  Commencement 
Day.  To  him  the  year  after  his  gradua- 
tion will  come  as  an  anticlimax,  and  he 
must  readjust  his  self-esteem  to  meet  the 
demands  of  an  unknowing  and  unsympa- 
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associated  with  the  author  of  that  peerless 
oration,  "  Our  Nation's  Destinies,"  and 
that  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  is 
massed  beneath  the  throbbing  brow  of  the 
young  graduate.  As  he  walks  to  the  office 
in  the  morning,  or  hangs  onto  a  street-car 
strap,  there  will  be  never  a  one  of  the 
heedless  throng  around  him  who  will  know 
that  he  is  Horace  Kenmore  Browne,  the 
winner  of  three  state  oratorical  contests. 

The  year  after  Commencement  Day  is 
a  great  leveler.  From  peerless  heights  the 
college  hero  drops  to  take  his  obscure  niche 
in  the  everyday  order  of  fliings.  The  col- 
lege grind  who  has  never  shone  except  on 
examination  day,  finds  that  he  is  just  as 
good  as  the  hero.  Young  Livingston,  '08, 
will  spend  the  summer  at  his  father's 
country  place  and  look  forward  to  a  pleas- 
ant job  in  father's  oflice  next  fall.  Young 
Dawson,  '08,  with  twenty-five  dollars  of 
his  mother's  slender  store,  will  begin  life 
in  earnest  the  week  after  graduation  day, 
and  will  be  diligently  looking  for  work. 
"A  paragon  of  youth  and  loveliness."  And  while  Dawson  is  plugging  along,  Liv- 

ingston will  be  getting  the  good  things 
thetic  business  world.  His  employer  will  of  life  until  some  day  the  papers  will  be 
not  know  that  he  has  the  honor  of  being     full  of   Dawson's  name,   and   the   society 


and  introduced  her  children   to  1 


"  Kemrmbrr,  my  young  friends,  thai  Ihe  three  eisenliaU  to  a  stKcess/ul  and  honorable  lije  are  indus- 
Iry,  JTUgalUy,  and  unswerving  honesty." 


The  Next  Day.— "  Send  this  schedule  a}  my  personal  property  over  to  Ihe  assessors  to-day,  then 
telegraph  our  Louisville  branch  lo  undersell  thai  new  competitor  until  we  bust  him,  and  then  have  my 
automobile  at  the  club  at  three.     Ij  anybody  calls,  tell  them  I've  gone  out  to  the  races." 


"  Now  is  the  lime  when  ihe  prominent  citizen   tells  the  college  graduate   how  to  he  suuesiful." 


columns  full  of  Livingston's  name.     Thus 
life  arranges  its  little  scheme  of  compen- 


"  Mechanical  fnginferf" 


By  the  end  of  June  there  will  be  count- 
less thousands  of  young  people  who  will 
be  ready  to  begin  life  in  earnest.  Hitherto 
life  has  been  an  amiable  thing,  but  now, 
suddenly,  its  aspect  changes  and  it  chal- 
lenges the  youth  to  come  forth  and  give 
battle.  It  becomes  a  grim  reality.  No 
more  will  father  pay  the  bills,  or  if  he  has 
to,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  pride  of  the 
boy  who  accepts  the  favor. 

Although  perhaps  father  has  not  said  so 
in  so  many  words,  yet  the  new  graduate 
feels  it  in  the  air  that  the  time  has  come 
for  him  to  realize  on  the  investment  his 
father  has  made.  He  must  "get  busy" 
immediately,  and  luckless  is  the  yputh  who 
does  not  know  exactly  what  field  of  life  he 
is  best  suited  for.  The  thing  that  he  as- 
pires to  be  may  not  be  the  thing  he  is  fitted 
for.  Full  many  a  splendid  clerk  has  been 
spoiled  by  the  ambition  to  be  a  statesman. 
And  luckless  is  the  young  graduate  who 
embarks  perforce  on  a  work  in  which  his 
heart  has  no  interest. 

When  one  sees  how  much  useful  mate- 
rial is  going  to  waste  because  it  is  not  di- 
rected along  the  right  lines,  and  how  many 
graduates  are  thrown  into  fields  absolutely 


"{Three  months  later.)     The  e 


uncongenial,  it  would  seem  that  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  clearing  house  to  get 
young  men  started  in  the  direction  where 
their  inclinations  or  interests  lie.  And 
how  many  boys  are  ruined  by  the  ambition 
of  their  parents !  "  James  shall  be  a  doc- 
tor," and  "  Charley  must  follow  the  law." 
That  is  the  family  programme,  even  though 
James's  whole  soul  lies  in  music,  and  Char- 
Iqi,  in  every  instinct  and  feeling,  is  a  natu- 
ral-bom trader. 

Once  there  was  a  boy  who  hated  mathe- 
matics more  than  poison.  But  his  father 
and  mother  were  eager  to  have  him  become 
a  mechanical  engineer.  Ten  years  of  his 
life  after  Commencement  Day  were  wasted 
in  the  vain  quest  for  engineering  glories, 
and  in  the  end  a  lucky  stroke  of  fortune 
deflected  the  youth  into  another  channel 
wherein  his  capabilities  had  some  scope. 
He  is  now  an  accomplished  musician.  The 
moral  of  this  is  that  a  boy  shall  try  to  find 
out  what  he  would  like  to  be,  and  then 
follow  that  line  until  he  finally  lands. 
Even  if  he  doesn't  make  a  great  success, 
he  will  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
work  that  he  likes.  And  that  is  the  chief 
joy  of  life. 


Along  in  the  summer  or  fall  following 
the  June  commencement  the  streets  and 
offices  of  the  great  cities  are  thronged  with 
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the  output  of  the  colleges.  It  Is  the  re- 
cruiting time  for  vast  enterprises.  The 
gangling  youth  who  modestly  edges  into  an 
office  in  search  of  a  job  may  be  one  of  the 
partners  ten  years  from  now.  The  grouchy 
clerk  who  smiles  derisively  at  the  awtward 
collegiait,  when  the  latter  aslcs  to  sec  the 
boss,  may  be  taking  orders  from  him  a  few 
years  later.  Consequently,  it  is  never  wise 
to  laugh  at  the  new  recruit.  The  jay  of 
to-day  may  be  the  magnate  of  to-morrow. 
In  these  days  things  move  swiftly,  and  it  is 
never  wise  to  pity  the  boy  whose  trousers 
don't  hang  correaly  or  whose  hair  is 
tangled  and  long. 

To  the  mothers  of  young  graduates  the 
commencement  time  is  a  succession  of 
thrills  of  pride  and  vague  heart-burnings, 
for  she  knows  that  hereafter  the  family 
circle  will  be  broken.  The  boy  must  go 
away  off  to  some  great  business  center,  and 


will  come  back  only  once  or  twice  a  year 
on  his  annual  vacation.  In  time  she  be- 
comes reconciled  to  it,  but  it  makes  a  great 
change  in  the  cherished  order  of  things, 
and  she  dreads  it.  And  yet  she  would  not 
have  it  otherwise,  any  more  than  she  would' 
wish  her  daughter  to  remain  unmarried 
and  at  home. 

To  the  graduate  himself,  the  world 
stretches  out  before  him  in  a  long  and  un- 
certain perspective.  What  lies  ahead  in 
the  mists  he  does  not  know,  but  with  the 
joyousness  of  youth  he  dashes  in,  full  of 
hope  and  ambition,  to  find  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  him.  He  knows  that  because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  why  he  will 
fail,  and  that  the  great,  successful  men  of 
to-day  will  pass  away,  and  the  great,  suc- 
cessful men  of  to-morrow  will  be  chosen 
from  the  ranks  which  he  now  is  in.  It  is 
for  him  to  take  his  opportunity. 


■vill  call  it  a  scholarly  t 
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THE  GRASSES 

By  CURTIS  AfAY 

TTTE  bind  the  clods  of  the  lonely  dike 

^  ^      On  the  landward  side ; 
We  fringe  the  edge  of  the  dusty  pike 

Where  the  horsemen  ride; 
We  heal  the  scars  of  the  battle  plain 
Where  the  red  drops  fell  like  November  rain: 
With  living  green  we  renew  again 
All  its  perished  pride. 

We  trust  our  roots  to  the  dark  Unknown 

Of  the  silent  ground, 
And  feel  our  way  along  tree  and  stone 

Where  no  path  is  found; 
Where  the  sleepers  lie  and  the  sunbeams  flit 
We  weave  the  tapestry,  bit  by  bit, 
And  call  the  flowers  to  embroider  it 

In  each  sunken  mound. 

Yea,  over  many  a  living  head 

We  uplift  our  roof; 
The  beetle  drums  where  our  tent  is  spread 

In  his  sole  behoof: 
Our  long  and  sinuous  colonnades 
The  black  ant  threads  in  his  hidden  raids: 
The  spider,  tying  his  web  to  our  blades, 

Puts  our  strength  to  proof. 

We  string  the  pearls  of  the  morning  dew 

For  the  earth's  green  breast. 
We  hold  the  cup  of  the  harebell  blue. 

On  its  leafy  crest: 
The  hoarfrost  works  with  his  shuttle  white 
A  lacework  coverlet  in  the  night, 
Until  the  sun  with  his  laughing  light 

Breaks  our  peaceful  rest. 
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AND   HOW  THEY  TOOK   NEW   YORK 

By  M'CREADY  SYKES 


[S  car  doesn't  stop  at  the 
venty-eighth  floor.  First 
op  fortieth." 
The    elevator     man 
■emed  almost  surly.    Rut 
len  ii  people  will  be  so 
.ootish  as  to  get   in  ele- 
vators without  finding  out  from  the  starter 
what  floor  their  man  is  on,  they  must  expect 
to  get  frequently  in  the  wrong  car;  in  the 
express  when  they  should  be  in  the  local, 
and  vice  versa. 

In  the  Aero  Building  there  were  twenty- 
eight  elevators  serving  the  forty-eight 
stories.  Nine  elevators  ran  as  locals  to 
the  seventeenth  floor;  nine  were  express 
as  far  as  seventeen  and  local  from  seven- 
teen to  thirty-three;  eight  cars  were  ex- 
press as  far  as  thirty-three,  and  local  from 
thirty-three  to  forty-six;  while  another  car 
ran  without  stopping  from  the  ground  level 
to  the  forty-sixth  story  and  there  connected 
with  a  single  supplementary  car  that  served 
the  forty-sixth,  forty-seventh,  and  forty- 
eighth  stories  that  together  made  the  im- 
posing tower  whose  cornice  marked  the  ar- 
tistic limit  of  what  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Architectural  Review  had  been  aptly 
termed  "  aerial  decoration." 

The  elevator  man's  observation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  narrative  has  really  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  story.  It  is  quoted  sim- 
ply as  the  kind  of  expression  frequently 
heard  in  the  fleet  elevators  of  this  building, 
and  to  impress  upon  you  at  the  outset  that 
the  Aero  Building  was  a  very  tall  struc- 
ture indeed.  That  is  important;  for  if  it 
had  not  been  a  tall  building  the  events  here 
set  down  would  not  have  happened  there. 
"  The  tallest  building  in  Nevi'  York— 
bedad,  in  the  wurrld  1 "  said  Bill  Slattery, 


as  he  laid  down  the  paper  describing  the 
proposed  Aero  Building.  That  had  been 
more  than  four  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Slat- 
tery, in  company  with  his  inseparable  com- 
rades Philetus  Q.  Babcock  and  Antonio  di 
Angostini,  had  been  seated  in  the  back  room 
of  the  old  Cafe  Freiheil  in  William  Street. 

"  The  tallest  building  in  the  wurrld — 
tallest  in  the  wurrld ! "  The  fact  seemed 
to  awaken  a  train  of  reflections  in  Mr. 
Slattery's  brain,  for  he  was  silmt  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  For  the  next  week  or 
two  his  conversation  ran  almost  entirely 
along  the  lines  of  finance;  with  many 
lead-pencil  scratchings  and  much  figuring 
over  the  state  of  "  the  fund,"  an  expression 
often  on  the  lips  of  the  three.  The  up- 
shot of  it  was,  for  the  details  are  unim- 
portant, that  long  before  the  Aero  Build- 
ing was  completed,  or  even  half  built,  the 
top  three  floors — that  is,  the  forty-sixth, 
forty-seventh,  and  forty-eighth,  had  been 
leased  for  a  term  of  three  years  to  the 
American  Wood  Working  Machinery 
Company — a  corporation  of  which  Mr. 
Philetus  Q.  Babcock  was  President,  our 
imaginative  friend.  Bill  Slattery,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  the  dark-skinned  and 
enthusiastic  di  Angostini,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  American 
Wood  Working  Machinery  Company  had 
an  army  of  employees ;  but  rather  curiously, 
it  seemed  to  have  on  its  pay  roll  no  women 
and  no  boys. 

You  will  remember  that  the  top  three 
floors  happened  to  be  served  by  a  little  "  sky 
elevator  "  of  their  own.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  shaft  ran  a  kind  of  supernumerary 
elevator,  not  originally  intended  for  regu- 
lar use. 

"  Why  can't  we  use  that  as  a  freight 
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elevator?"  Babcock  had  inquired  of  the 
agent  of  the  building.  "  Well  have  quite 
a  lot  of  boxes  and  stuff  going  up  and  down, 
and  'twill  be  handy  to  run  it  in  the  day- 
time." 

The  American  Wood  Working  Ma- 
chinery Company,  with  its  three  floors,  its 
rent  always  promptly  paid,  and  its  impress- 
ive army  of  employees,  was  a  tenant  en- 
titled to  consideration;  so  it  came  about 
that  it  had  the  privilege  of  taking  freight 
up  and  down  at  all  hours.  For  conven- 
ience, the  tenant  company  provided  an  ele- 
vs^tor  man  at  its  own  expense.  He  was  a 
dark  Sicilian,  of  sinister  aspect,  with  a 
saber  cut  across  his  left  cheek.  Thus  it 
happened  that  no  one  paid  any  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  freight  was  al- 
ways going  up  into  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Wood  Working  Machinery 
Company,  and  that  nothing  was  ever  com- 
ing down.  There  went  up  curious  padded 
bales,  great  metal  boxes  covered  with  Jap- 
anese  writing,  long  cylindrical  crates  of 
vast  diameter  and  weight,  five  hundred 
boxes  with  the  label  of  the  U.  S.  Concen- 
trated Protein  Co.,  barrels  of  Gimyeh 
Cracker,  and  whole  bales  of  Pure-Food 
Beefdust.  And  nothing  coming  down  but 
empty  boxes! 

As  the  occurrences  I  am  narrating  will 
doubtless  hereafter  engage  the  historians, 
I  may,  for  the  reader's  clearer  apprehen- 
sion, recall  now  movements,  happenings, 
drift,  gossip  of  the  town  contemporaneous 
with  these  events.  The  Dawn^  an  evening 
newspaper  of  enormous  circulation,  which 
professed  to  purvey  the  truth,  freed  from 
adventitious  trappings  of  error,  had  long 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  Iniquity  of  the 
Existing  Order.  That  indeed  as  a  funda- 
mental social  concept  is  not  so  alarming; 
as  a  working  basis  or  point  of  view  it  is, 
I  doubt  not,  true. 

But  the  Dawn  preached  to  the  populace 
in  no  mood  or  temperament  of  the  loving 
kindness  and  broad  humanity  that  should 
embrace  and  encompass  that  fundamental 
concept.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  almost 
always  inflammatory.  It  delighted  in 
clever  editorials,  replete  with  capitals  and 
trenchant  paradox;  it  cunningly  laid  hold 
of  and  perverted  all  kinds  of  innocent  hap- 
penings. Its  mood  and  method  were  dra- 
matic and  picturesque;  out  of  the  flaming 
phantasmagoria  of  modern  life,   the   gro- 


tesque obscuring  layer  that  hides  over  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  will  in  its  working 
out  on  the  children  of  men,  the  cynical  and 
paradoxical  editor  of  this  mordaunt  sheet 
skillfully  laid  hold  of  those  picturesque 
contrasts,  those  discords  unresolved,  that 
have  ever  caxised  the  fool  to  say  in  his 
heart  that  there  is  no  God. 

"  Stop  and  Think  "  was  a  favorite  exple- 
tive of  the  Dawn  editorial  page;  a  safe 
challenge,  for  none  of  its  readers  was  likely 
to  stop  until  the  editor's  undoubted  incisive 
interest  and  fascination  of  style  had  brought 
him  to  the  end  of  the  column;  while  the 
adjuration  to  think  was  well  understood 
by  its  framer  to  be  given  only  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense. 

But  while  the  Dawn  flung  its  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  lowly  and  uninfluential,  and 
had  long  been  regarded  as  hardly  more 
than  a  somewhat  amusing  firebrand,  of  late 
years  great  aid  and  impetus  had  been  given 
to  its  warfare  by  the  inflammatory  speeches 
and  writings  of  various  men  in  high  sta- 
tion, even,  in  some  instances,  those  holding 
public  offices  of  distinguished  power  and  in- 
fluence. It  was  an  age  of  radicalism  in 
which  men  excused  violence  of  speech  in 
those  who  ''meant  well,"  and  sometimes 
even  violence  of  action  when  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  the  race  was  pleaded. 

This  digression,  explanatory  of  the 
forces  then  at  work  on  the  public  con- 
sciousness, has  been  necessary  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  operations  of  the  little 
group  of  men  who  had  rented  the  three  top 
floors  of  the  Aero  Building — the  so-called 
American  Wood  Working  Machinery 
Company.  For  had  you  been  close  to  the 
councils  of  this  little  group,  so  that  you 
were  apt  to  receive  letters  from,  say,  our 
florid  friend  di  Angostini,  or  from  the  ef- 
fusive Philetus  Q.  Babcock,  the  letter  head 
would  have  borne  the  neatly  engraved  title, 
not  of  the  American  Wood  Working  Ma- 
chinery Company,  nor  of  anything  like  it, 
but  the  cryptic  legend : 


THE  AMALGAMATED  REVOLUTIONISTS 
New  York  Headquarters 


It  was  big  Bill  Slattery  who  had  de- 
vised the  title,  and  it  was  big  Bill  whose 
untiring  energy  and  fertility  of  resource 
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had  filled  the  three  top  floors  of  the  Aero 
Building  with  the  contents  of  the  crates, 
boxes,  and  bales  that  for  two  years  had 
been  keeping  the  freight  elevators  so  busy. 
It  was  the  Amalgamated  Revolutionists  to 
whose  headquarters  everything  had  been 
going  up  and  whence  nothing  had  come 
down. 

"  Everything  is  ready,"  said  big  Bill  to 
the  dark  di  Angostini,  "  Twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds  of  lyddite,  and  no  more  to 
be  had  by  anyone  who  looks  for  it  for  the 
next  sixty  days.  WeVe  cornered  the  lyd- 
dite market,  and  that's  a  fact." 

**  And  how  does  the  Karaki  powder  check 
up.  Bill?"  asked  Mr.  Babcock.  "Devil 
a  pound  was  the  Japs  to  ship  except  to 


us. 


I) 


"  An'  divil  a  pound  have  they  shipped, 
comrades.  Ivcry  ounce  of  it  brought 
through  England,  too.  An'  tin  guns  to 
shoot  the  dear  stuff.  Ah,  Angoostini  dear, 
'tis  not  long  now.  Is  it  Winsday  th'  oolti- 
mathum  goes,  Mr.  Babcock?" 

"  Right  you  are,  Slattery,  my  boy. 
Wednesday  the  Comptroller's  office  for 
ours." 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  City  of  New  York  whirled 
around  in  his  chair  to  see  what  it  was  that 
his  secretary  wanted. 

"  Of  course,  I  told  the  man  outside  I 
would  deliver  this  to  you  in  person.  I 
had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  but  I  really 
think  he's  going  to  wait  until  I  bring  him 
some  sort  of  answer.  Shall  I  send  for  the 
police,  or  would  you  like  to  read  the  let- 
ter? It's  a  little  different  from  the  regular 
crank,  and  the  man  doesn't  look  the  least 
like  a  dynamiter." 

"All  right,  Spofford,"  said  the  Comp- 
troller;"  fll  read  it." 

"Whew!  he  doesn't  want  much," 
laughed  the  Comptroller,  after  reading  the 
letter.  "  Two  million  dollars  in  cash,^  and 
two  days  to  get  it  in.  No,  don't  bother  the 
police;  bring  the  man  in." 

Philetus  Q.  Babcock  was  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, as  the  secretary  had  observed, 
very  unlike  a  dynamiter.  But  then  dyna- 
miters usually  are.  All  the  dynamiters  I 
have  ever  known  have  been  men  of  the 
most  quiet  and  unassuming  demeanor.  A 
certain  air  of  detachment,  perhaps,  distin- 
guishes the  professional,  so  far  as  my  ac- 
quaintance goes,  but  assuredly  nothing  sug- 


gestive of  violence.     Mr.  Babcock  bowed 
politely. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
Comptroller?"     This  interrogatively. 

"  The  pleasure  is  indeed  mine.  To  come 
right  to  business,  surely  you  must  know 
that  the  city  carries  on  hand  no  such  sum 
of  cash  as  two  million  dollars,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  one  million,  nor  a  quarter  of  a 
million."  The  official  winked  at  the  secre- 
tary over  his  visitor's  head. 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Comp- 
troller, for  you  will  see  by  reference  to 
my  note  that  I  give  you  ample  time  to  go 
out  and  get  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity that  it  should  be  the  city's  money  at  all. 
Go  out  and  get  it.  We  don't  propose  to 
go  from  bank  to  bank  or  from  vault  to 
vault.  You  are  the  natural  financial 
mouthpiece  of  this  community-  You  sec, 
don't  you,  that  we  must  from  the  nature  of 
things  deal  with  one  man.    That's  all." 

"  And  what  do  I  understand  is  the  al- 
ternative, Mr." — ^he  looked  again  at  the 
letter,  and  filled  out  his  sentence  with  an 
amused  expression — "  Mr.  Babcock." 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  up  you  go — down — 
around  —  in  —  everywhere.  Blown  up, 
smashed,  shot,  bombarded.  Oh,  we're 
ready.  We  aren't  paper  revolutionist. 
We've  got  the  goods.  Now  sec  here,  Mr. 
Comptroller,"  he  added,  with  something 
of  blarney  in  his  tones,  "don't  be  foolish. 
Don't  make  us  give  a  demonstration.  You 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  we're  all  ready 
to  bombard  your  whole  darn  town.  Don't 
be  unreasonable.  We  don't  want  much. 
You  can  get  it  all  from  a  single  malefactor 
of  great  wealth,  an'  he'll  hardly  feel  it." 

"  And  when  does  the  alternative  arrive, 
Mr.  Babcock?" 

"  You'll  get  the  first  installment  of  the 
alternative  at  half  past  four  to-morrow 
afternoon.  And  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say 
that  'twill  be  you  that  will  get  it.  Come, 
yes  or  no  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  it's  no,  my  dear  sir.  Go 
down  to  the  Chemical  Bank  and  try  Hetty 
Green."  This  was  easier  for  the  Comp- 
troller than  turning  the  crank  over  to  the 
police,  and  it  ended  the  interview.  Philetus 
Q.  Babcock  walked  thoughtfully  out  of  the 
Stewart  Building,  and  neither  the  Comp- 
troller nor  his  secretary  even  mentioned 
the  incident  when  the  reporters  dropped 
around  for  the  day's  happenings.     What- 
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ever  coming  events  the  future  had  in  its 
bosom  had  failed  in  this  case  to  cast  before 
them  any  shadow  that  anyone  in  New 
York  recognized  ^t  the  time  as  a  shadow, 
except  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Revolutionists:  the  portly  di  An- 
gostini,  the  intrepid  Bill  Slattery,  and  the 
suave  and  smiling  Philetus  Q.  Babcock, 
makers  of  destiny! 

But  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the 
story  was  telephoned  to  the  city  press,  and 
as  the  day's  news  was  dull,  a  sleepy  re- 
porter was  dispatched  to  the  Comptroller's 
house  for  verification.  That  official  was 
by  a  rule  of  conduct  always  agreeable  to 
the  newspaper  men,  and  he  laughingly  re- 
counted the  morning's  interview.  So  no 
one  knew  or  cared  who  had  been  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  to  send  out  the  story 
in  the  first  place.  The  news  was  fit  to 
print.  The  Journal  made  of  it  a  flaring 
headline.  The  Sun  turned  it  into  a  funny 
story;  the  World  broached  it  mysteriously, 
and  the  good  Times  dispatched  it  in  six 
lines.  Perhaps  four  million  people  read 
about  it  the  next  day ;  of  these  four  million 
there  may  have  been  a  dozen  in  whose 
minds  it  stuck.  A  liberal  estimate,  when 
we  consider  what  lots  oi  good  stuff  there  is 
in  the  newspapers! 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Comptroller's  secretary  heard  a  vicious 
ring  at  his  telephone. 

"  This  is  Mr,  Babcock.  Connect  me  with 
the  Comptroller,  please." 

"  Nothing  doing,  Colonel.  The  Comp- 
troller really  can't  raise  the  money.  He 
told  you  to  try  Hetty  Green." 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  answered  the  voice. 
''  No  dope-for-cranks.  Half  past  four's  the 
limit.    Get  busy." 

"  Ring  off,"  laughed  the  secretary,  and 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

Then  messages  began  to  come  in  for  city 
editors.  It  was  all  over  Newspaper  Row. 
The  crank  liked  to  telephone,  evidently. 
Something  would  be  going  on  at  half  past 
four,  it  seemed,  in  front  of  the  Stewart 
Building,  on  Broadway. 

"  Get  over  there,  Harkins,  will  you,  and 
see  if  there's  a  story  in  the  crank,"  laughed 
Fletcher,  of  the  good  paper  that  can  be 
taken  into  the  most  careful  of  homes. 

"Get  a  funny  story  out  of  the  crank," 
was  the  laconic  message  from  the  World's 
desk*   Indeed,  there  were  some  half  dozen 


reporters  waiting  for  Mr.  Babcock  that 
afternoon,  ready  to  hear  the  story  of  his 
life.  Occasionally  these  cranks  are  so 
amusing ! 

You  see,  don't  you,  that  the  whole  at- 
mosphere, the  aura,  as  the  Sun  likes  to  term 
it,  was  an  absurd  one.  We  were  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Patently  Absurd,  what  Mr. 
Kipling  calls  the  Utterly  Impossible  and 
Vain.  I've  made  that  clear,  haven't  I? 
For  that  is  what  we  all  thought  it  was,  the 
utterly  absurd — a  Snark,  a  Whangdoodle, 
the  White  Queen  and  the  March  Hare! 

And  now,  with  your  mind  firmly  lodged 
in  this  Utterly  Absurd  point  of  view,  as  all 
our  minds  were  lodged  that  afternoon,  I 
want  you  to  forget  all  about  that,  for  the 
rest  is  terribly  serious.  It's  tragic  really, 
and  the  jester  runs  off  in  the  wings  and  the 
violins  stop  jiggling,  and  the  trombones 
take  up  the  theme,  the  terrible  trombones, 
and  the  French  horns,  that  can  be  so  trag- 
ical and  ominous  when  they  want  to  be ! 

For  he  came  out  on  the  sidewalk,  this 
Comptroller  of  ours,  and  the  newspaper 
men  looked  around  for  the  crank,  and  there 
was  no  crank  anywhere  in  sight.  The 
Comptroller  buttoned  up  his  coat  and 
turned  into  Chambers  Street. 

Then  the  Horror  swooped  down  out  of 
the  sky.  We  heard  up  in  the, air  a  long 
"Whee-e-e-e-o-o-OW-0[/-OU-ooK)o!"  and 
those  of  us  who  had  been  in  South  Africa 
.  felt  a  sick  thing  jumping  at  our  heart. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  lyddite  shell?  It 
begins  with  a  pleasant  purr,  that  grows 
suddenly  sharp  and  shrill  and  very  shrill 
indeed,  and  you  fancy  that  some  monstrous 
infernal  cat  is  riding  the  heavens,  and  the 
cat  gives  a  long  scream  that  you  never  for- 
get, after  that.  And  the  awful  Thing  came 
down,  right  out  of  the  blue  sky,  and  landed 
not  thirty  feet  from  the  Comptroller,  and 
then  there  was  a  dreadful  hole  in  the  street 
and  a  great  gash  in  the  building  and  the 
mangled  bits  of  the  man's  body  flung  wide 
in  air,  and  blood  and  horror  everywhere. 
It  .was  more  sudden  than  I  have  put  it  down 
— this  horrible  annihilation  of  the  joke 
whereat  all  the  reporters  had  been  laughing 
a  moment  before,  and  the  dead  thing  be- 
fore them  there  in  the  sun. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  something  for 
the  newspapers  to  talk  about,  and  hurried 
conferences,  and  of  course  very  soon  it  was 
all  brought  up  sharply  to  the  group  of  men 
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in  the  Aero  Building.  Indeed,  they  had 
begun  to  telephone  again  before  the  blood 
was  dry  on  the  pavement,  and  the  answer 
was  a  squad  of  police  rushing  in  double- 
quick  time  to  the  building  and  shooting  up 
toward  the  forty-sixth  floor. 

But  the  forty-sixth  floor  was  cut  oS, 
walled  up  by  vast  shafts  filled  with  cement, 
sealed  up  just  above  the  main  elevator 
well,  and  the  little  "  sky  elevator  "  that  had 
done  duty  for  the  three  floors  at  the  top  of 
course  wouldn't  work;  for  how  could  it 
run  through  twenty  feet  of  adamant 
cement?  All  the  police  found  was  a  pla- 
card staring  at  them  from  the  wall  where 
the  staircase  had  been. 


Telephone  4834  Cortlandt 


Therefore  again  there  was  activity  on  the 
wire. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  taken  us  seri- 
ously, Mr.  Mayor,"  was  the  burden  of 
Babcock's  complaint  in  his  first  conversa- 
tion with  that  executive.  "  There's  no  use 
in  sending  the  police  to  arrest  us.  We're 
walled  off  here  and  they  can't  get  up.  It's 
only  fair  to  tell  you  that  we  have  provisions 
here  for  a  year's  siege.  But  there  won't  be 
any  siege.  You'll  have  to  come  around 
long  before  that.  And  remember  that  our 
price  takes  a  jump  every  day.  It's  three 
millions  now,  and  we'll  give  you  twenty- 
four  hours  to  get  it." 

"  Three  millions !  You  cowardly  mur- 
derers up  there.  We'll  give  you  half  an 
hour  to  come  down  peaceably,  or  we'll  blow 
you  to  kingdom  come." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,  my  very  dear 
sir.  You  forget  that  we  have  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds  of  lyddite  up  here,  and  I 
shan't  tell  you  how  much  Karaki  powder. 
It  explodes  on  contact.  I  wouldn't  cause 
any  of  it  to  drop  if  I  were  you.  It  would 
make  a  hole  in  New  York  that  would  put 
the  Grand  Canon  out  of  business  as.  a 
tourist  resort.  Be  reasonable,  as  I  said 
to  the  poor  Comptroller  yesterday." 

How  much  of  this  was  true?  The 
Mayor  could  not  tell.  No  one  could  tell. 
With  the  murder  of  the  Comptroller  fresh 
in  their  minds,  the  city  officials  turned  their 
field  glasses  with  a  horrible  fascination  on 
the  forty-eighth  story  of  the  Aero  Build- 


ing, from  whose  roof  the  red  flag  of  anarchy 
now  fluttered  triumphant. 

The  authorities  record  that  on  this  occa- 
sion bold  counsels  prevailed.  Sharpshooters 
were  posted  in  the  upper  windows  of  the 
neighboring  Warbler  and  Paternal  Insur- 
ance Company  buildings,  and  two  revolu- 
tionists who  showed  their  heads  were  in- 
continently shot.  But  the  aerial  defiance 
was  prompt.  Hardly  had  the  news  of  the 
sharpshooters'  success  reached  the  city  of- 
ficials when  the  message  came  to  them, 
dropped  in  a  convenient  basket,  that  the  re- 
quital for  the  dead  revolutionists  would  be 
exacted  at  noon  precisely  and  that  the  place 
selected  was  that  position  of  Broad  Street 
in  front  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

And  at  exactly  ten  minutes  after  twelve 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  pavement  big 
enough  to  drop  a  ship  in,  and  not  enough 
left  of  the  front  of  the  Mills  Building 
across  the  street  to  show  what  its  color  had 
been.  This  time  it  was  a  Karaki  bomb  that 
had  done  the  work — Karaki,  the  devilish 
Japanese  powder  with  ten  times  the  force 
of  the  dreadful  lyddite,  and  which  when 
impregnated  with  a  five-per-cent  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  acquires  the  hellish  quality 
of  exploding  on  contact. 

The  panic  that  was  now  seizing  like  mad- 
ness the  whole  city  of  New  York  was  inde- 
scribable. The  Stock  Exchange  was  closed. 
There  was  a  wholesale  exodus  of  respect- 
able citizens.  A  vague  horror  of  this  dread- 
ful arsenal  in  the  air  seemed  to  paralyze 
the  arm  of  authority.  The  lower  part  of 
New  York  was  deserted.  Then,  as  reason 
gradually  returned,  two  distinct  parties, 
two  policies,  began  to  emerge. 

One  party,  whose  organ  was  the  World, 
and  which  in  a  general  way  was  led  by  the 
professional  men,  officers  of  militia,  and  in- 
dependent merchants,  advocated  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  entire  available  military 
and  naval  forces;  they  urged  that  the  au- 
thorities turn  upon  the  revolutionists  the 
same  means  of  warfare  that  they  themselves 
were  using,  blowing  up  if  necessary  the  en- 
tire Aero  Building. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  very 
strong  conservative  element,  led  by  the 
Evening  Post,  that  pointed  out  the  enor- 
mous destruction  of  property  that  would 
ensue — a  wholesale  cataclysm  wiping  out 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  property  and 
rendering  worthless  large  quantities  of  se- 
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turities.  Broadway,  too,  would  be  mined 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  an 
enormous  burden  imposed  on  the  holders  of 
securities  of  the  local  traction  companies. 
On  a  rough  calculation,  a  human  life  was 
estimated  as  being  the  commercial  equiva- 
lent, for  the  purposes  of  Applied  Eco- 
nomics, of  two  and  a  half,  or  two  and  five 
eighths,  thousand-dollar  bonds;  and  fig- 
ures were  carefully  prepared  demonstrating 
that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  securities  in- 
evitably consequent  on  the  collapse  of  the 
great  Aero  Building  would  far  exceed  the 
loss  likely  to  accrue  from  the  comparatively 
slight  destruction  of  human  life  that  ac- 
companied the  guerrilla  methods  of  attack 
so  far  pursued  by  the  city.  Besides,  the  sum 
of  human  life  would  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  constantly  repleted  by  fresh  infusions 
from  the  country  districts  and  from  Eu- 
rope ;  whereas,  as  the  Post  well  pointed  out, 
capital  once  destroyed  is  gone  forever. 

The  conservative  view  became  dominant, 
to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  forbearance 
from  any  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Aero 
Building.  A  company  of  artillery  from 
the  regular  army  was  indeed  landed  at  the 
Battery,  and  had  hardly  reached  Bowling 
Green  when  a  perfect  storm  of  the  frightful 
Karaki  shells  burst  upon  them.  It  imputes 
no  cowardice  to  ofHcers  or  men  to  record 
that  they  were  utterly  demoralized  and 
routed.  Alas !  a  straggling  half  dozen  men 
were  all  that  were  left  to  be  demoralized 
after  the  first  rain  of  this  devilish  missile 
that  had  turned  the  destinies  of  the  Far 
East  along  the  banks  of  the  Yalu  not  so 
many  years  ago. 

"Why  not  attack  them?"  it  was  said. 
"  Why  not  hurl  from  a  safe  distance  a  few 
well-directed  shells  that  shall  put  the  whole 
outfit  out  of  business?  "  Thus  the  Worlds 
and  thus  urged  many*citizens  in  those  aw- 
ful days.  "Why  are  we  taking  all  their 
fire,  and  making  no  attack?  " 

Why,  indeed?  It  had  not  taken  many 
lyddite  shells,  surely,  from  Governor's 
Island,  or  from  a  war  ship  In  the  bay,  to 
open  a  gsq)  in  the  Aero  Building  that  would 
bring  the  whole  sky  arsenal  tumbling  about 
their  heads. 

But  that  brought  one  back  to  the  old 
difficulty  of  vested  rights.  In  fact,  the 
owners  of  the  Aero  Building,  guided  by  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  community,  served 
repeated  notices  upon  the  officials  that  they 


should  hold  them  strictly  liable  for  any 
damage  deliberately  inflicted  upon  their 
property.  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  alone 
the  Aero  Building  that  would  have  gone 
in  the  resultant  catastrophe.  The  Pater- 
nal Insurance  Company's  building  would 
doubtless  have  been  undermined.  The  gas 
pipes  would  have  been  crushed  and  ruined, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  able  counsel  that 
such  a  deliberate  invasion  of  the  earning 
power  of  the  plant  would  constitute  an  un- 
lawful impairment  of  the  contract  created 
by  the  company's  franchise.  The  confla- 
gration likely  to  ensue  on  such  an  upsetting 
of  the  city's  foundations  was  nothing  less 
than  appalling  in  its  possibilities.  The  San 
Francisco  fire  was  too  fresh  in  men's  minds. 

"  No,"  as  General  Ox  well  pointed  out 
in  a  conference  of  officers  at  Governor's 
Island,  "  we  can't  take  them  without  en- 
dangering half  of  the  city.  We  could  throw 
a  dozen  shells  that  would  do  the  trick,  but 
it  would  leave  Manhattan  Island  as  the 
seat  of  an  extinct  civilization." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  after  three 
weeks  of  terror,  three  weeks  during  which 
a  dozen  officials  had  been  killed,  the  Mills 
Building  torn  half  to  pieces,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change put  out  of  business.  Trinity  Church 
spire  knocked  ofiF,  the  front  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  torn  out,  the  Sixth  Avenue  Ele- 
vated smashed  to  the  ground  at  four  places, 
the  Grand  Central  Station  turned  into  a 
shambles,  and  the  St.  R^s  Hotel  a  gaping 
shell,  they  came  at  last  to  parley.  This 
historic  conference  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Philetus  Q. 
Babcock  and  the  deep-hued  di  Angostini, 
attended  by  twenty-five  dynamiters,  repre- 
sented the  Amalgamated  Revolutionists. 
Big  Bill  Slattery  was  left  behind  to  com- 
mand the  garrison ;  while  the  urbane  Bishop 
Clay,  the  great  financier  Morehouse,  Mr. 
Perriman  of  the  Finance  Section  of  the 
Ananias  Club,  a  select  body  made  up  from 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country, 
Mn  Flaherty,  the  suave  Tammany  boss, 
and  Mr.  Lemuel  Bumpus,  representing  the 
labor  unions  of  the  country,  were  Mr. 
Slattery's  guests  in  the  capacity  of  hostages. 
They  had  been  hoisted  up  the  face  of  the 
forty-sixth  story  of  the  Aero  Building  by 
the  same  car  that  had  brought  down,  two 
at  a  time,  Philetus  Q.  Babcock,  di  Angos- 
tini, and  the  twenty-five  Certified  Public 
Dynamiters. 
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The  nearer  Mr.  Babcock  approached  the 
earth,  on  whose  surface  he  had  not  stood 
since  the  memorable  day  of  his  call  upon  the 
Comptroller,  the  higher  did  his  ambition 
mount.  Philetus  Q.  Babcock  was  really  a 
man  of  very  rare  gifts.  What  had  origi- 
nally been  in  his  mind  merely  a  clever 
scheme  for  financing  the  revolution,  had  be- 
come in  the  workings  of  his  brain  during 
the  weeks  when  he  had  paced  the  roof  of 
the  Aero  Building  and  beheld  the  earth  at 
his  feet,  the  expression  of  a  world  dominion. 
Principalities  and  powers  expanded  in  the 
recesses  of  his  opulent  mind.  Far-flung 
empire  and  the  sovereignty  of  men  took 
definite  mental  shape.  In  a  commercial  age 
the  heroes  of  his  little  band  were  about  to 
become  lords  of  commerce,  sovereigns  of 
finance ;  and  through  commerce  and  finance 
they  should  rule  the  world. 

*'  Two  hundred  millions  ransom,  and 
good  introductions  to  Lombard  Street," 
were  the  terms  pronounced  by  Mr.  Bab- 
cock to  the  assembled  council  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  two  hundred  millions  seemed  to  be 
a  mere  bagatelle.  One  was  amazed  at  the 
moderation  of  the  Revolutionists.  "  Re^ 
alizing,"  as  the  Mayor  confessed,  "  that  you 
really  had  us  in  a  bad  way." 

To  the  letters  of  financial  accolade  there 
was  some  demur.  "  They've  had  enough 
of  American  finance  over  there,"  muttered 
the  President  of  the  Nightmare  Bank.  "  It 
doesn't  seem  right  to  turn  these  men  loose 
on  them." 

"  Don't  you  worry,"  replied  the  versatile 
Senator  Devoe.  "  They  have  made  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  they  are  successful, 
and  they  have  kept  out  of  jail.  Ain't  they 
entitled  to  the  best  of  letters?  " 

So  the  letters  were  yielded,  and  in  fact 
drafted  then  and  there.  They  commended 
in  the  warmest  terms  the  three  captains  of 
finance,  "  men  of  the  highest  standing,"  as 
they  said,  "  in  our  financial  world."  "  An* 
bedad,  that  was  no  lie  neither,"  laughed 
Bill  Slattery,  "  when  you  think  of  our 
headquarters  on  the  forty-eighth  flure ! " 

It  was,  indeed,  an  historic  moment  in 
the  annals  of  New  York.  The  thoughtful 
merchants  and  financiers  gathered  there  in 
the  dignified  apartments  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  as  boys  read  in  their  his- 
tories how  Manhattan  Island  had  been 
taken  after   its  Dutch   occupation  by   the 


English,  then  by  the  Dutch  again,  back  to 
the  English,  held  again  by  the  English  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  terrorized  by  rioters 
in  the  Civil  War.  But  never  before  had 
its  invasion  come  from  an  airy  citadel  of  its 
own;  never  before  had  the  Queen  City  of 
the  Western  World  been  ignominiously 
bombarded  from  a  skyscraper.  The  more 
the  magnates  of  the  city  looked  upon  the 
Revolutionists  and  the  studious  faces  of  the 
Certified  Public  Dynamiters  who  made  up 
their  retinue,  the  more  their  respect  in- 
creased. Assuredly  these  men  had  lived  up 
to  the  great  law  of  success ;  they  had  made 
good.  Indeed,  there  had  been  not  a  little 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  entire  public  to 
behold  these  men  in  the  flesh,  and  many 
of  the  great  merchants  and  financiers  had 
hardly  relaxed  their  not  unadmiring  gaze 
during  the  entire  conference.  The  psycho- 
logical moment  was  at  hand,  and  the  two 
heroes  felt  it  instinctively,  that  made  it 
quite  meet  and  fitting  that  the  warm- 
blooded and  imaginative  di  Angosdni 
should  broach  the  plan  that  had  been  gradu- 
ally forming  in  his  brain — ^his  plan  for  a 
studied  and  impressive  public  demonstra- 
tion, wherein  no  spectacular  detail  should 
be  omitted,  that  should  bring  home  to  all 
who  should  behold  or  hear  or  read  thereof, 
that  the  three  men  that  made  up  the  Inner 
Circle  of  the  Amalgamated  Revolutionists 
were  indeed  Lords  of  the  Earth ! 

Di  Angostini  arose.  His  Tuscan  soul 
delighted  in  the  picturesque.  In  his  mind's 
eye  he  passed  in  review  the  pageantry  of 
the  Florentines,  the  mediaeval  splendor,  the 
caparisoned  horses,  and  the  proud  eagles 
of  the  Medici;  and  still  farther  in  fancy's 
flight  he  seemed  to  behold  the  Roman 
Triumph,  with  the  stately  chariots  and  the 
fathers  solemnly  attendant,  the  lictors  with 
the  fasces,  the  captiv^  and  the  princes  and 
the  white  horses  that  had  drawn  Camillus 
triumphing.     Lords  of  the  Earth! 

**  There  is  one  other  thing,  my  lords." 
said  the  bronzed  and  heroic  Tuscan,  draw- 
ing himself  to  his  full  height,  smiling 
proudly  on  the  humbled  financiers  and 
magnates  gathered  before  him.  The  '*  my 
lords  "  that  rolled  unctuously  from  his  lips 
came  only  half  unconsciously;  for  the  rest, 
it  was  a  bit  of  flaunting  irony  that  pleased 
the  speaker  hardly  less  than  it  sounded 
strange,  reminiscent,  anachronistic,  mock- 
ing, to  his  hearers. 
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*'  My  lords,  we  have  attacked,  we  have 
in  e£Fect  taken,  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Western  World.  Had  we  chosen,  we  might 
have  levied  tribute  forever.  We  might 
have  handed  down  our  lordship  to  our  suc- 
cessors. We  might  have  instituted  new 
governments.  Let  me  not  humiliate  you 
by  recounting  what  we  might  have  done. 

"  But  no.  We  abhor  government.  We 
would  not  stain  our  hands  with  it.  We 
demand  of  money  but  a  trifle — sl  sum  so 
insignificant  that  I  seemed  to  hear  you  titter 
when  it  was  mentioned.  Why,  you  can  re- 
imburse yourselves  in  twenty-four  hours  for 
that  bauble,  that  trifle,  by  the  mere  rise  in 
stocks  when  the  bombardment  has  ceased. 
Yes,  my  lords,  when  we  come  down  stocks 
will  go  up.  We  prize  far  more  these  letters 
of  introduction  which  you  have  so  cour- 
teously framed.  With  these  in  hand,  our 
two  hundred  millions  will  indeed  unlock 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  There  remains 
but  one  thing.  We  demand  that  you  ac- 
cord us  a  TRIUMPH,  that  you  and  the 
citizens  greet  us  as  conquerors  and  march 
before  us,  that  men  may  know  we  are  in- 
deed Lords  of  the  Earth !  " 

Grandiloquent  as  were  di  Angostini's 
words,  proud  and  overbearing  as  was  his 
manner,  his  demand  was  really  in  itself 
too  moderate  and  reasonable  to  call  for 
dissent.  No  opposing  voice  was  heard 
when  the  question  of  a  Triumph  was  put 
to  vote. 

"We  sail  on  the  Gigantic  two  weeks 
from  to-day,"  announced  Philetus  Q.  Bab- 
cock,  "  and  we'll  drive  down  to  the  steamer 
in  triumphal  procession — make  it  a  public 
holiday." 

And  thus  the  memorable  siege  came  to  an 
end ;  for  the  terms  were  strictly  carried  out 
by  both  parties.  The  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  were  purchased  by  the  city  at  an 
agreed  and  reasonable  price;  a  local  syndi- 
cate took  over  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
lease  of  the  forty-sixth,  forty-seventh,  and 
forty-eighth  floors  of  the  Aero  Building, 
and  reciprocal  releases  were  duly  ex- 
changed. The  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, in  the  form  of  gold  bars,  were  safely 
lodged  in  the  hold  of  the  Gigantic,  With 
the  letters  of  introduction  carefully  but- 
toned in  their  respective  breast  pockets,  the 
three  heroes  proceeded  with  grace  and  dig- 
nity to  seat  themselves  in  the  triiunphal  car 
that  was  to  convey  them  between  thunder- 


ing lines  of  applauding  citizens,  down  Fifth 
Avenue  and  across  to  the  pier  where  the 
Gigantic,  gayly  decorated  and  attended  by 
five  military  bands,  awaited  her  imposing 
guests. 

"  Stick  out  your  chests,  men,"  whispered 
Bill  Slattery,  as  the  line  began  its  trium- 
phal march.  "  'Tis  the  heroes  of  history 
we  are.  Many's  the  lad  on  the  sidewalks 
that'll  tell  his  grandchildren  of  this  day." 
The  big  Revolutionist  beamed  effulgently 
on  the  mob. 

Down  the  avenue  went  the  cavalcade, 
greeted  ever3nvhere  with  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. The  Common  People,  as  per  news- 
paper announcement,  were  out  in  full  force. 
Somehow  they  felt  that  this  was  their  day. 
The  attack  of  the  Rievolutionists  had 
seemed  more  than  anything  else  an  attack 
on  Property,  and  attacks  on  Property  had 
become  as  it  were  the  breath  of  their  nos- 
trils. 

Di  Angostini  had  risen  in  the  carriage, 
and  was  bowing  right  and  left.  "  Hooray 
for  the  Amalgamated !  "  "  What's  the 
matter  with  Babcock?"  "Slattery  for- 
ever I  "  thundered  down  the  line,  while  at 
intervals  deafening  cheers  for  di  Angostini 
drowned  all  other  sounds. 

Nor  was  the  procession  itself  lacking  in 
distinction.  In  the  lead  rode  the  Mayor 
and  Chief  of  Police.  Forty-eight  bank 
presidents,  headed  by  the  dapper  and  genial 
President  of  the  Endless  Chain  Bank,  fol- 
lowed. The  Clergy  of  the  City  marched  in 
close  array.  Civic  Boards  sent  representa^ 
tives  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  while 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Industrial 
Workers,  headed  by  the  venerable  Lemuel 
Bumpus,  took  twenty-five  minutes  in  pass- 
ing a  given  point.  Twelve  life  insurance 
presidents,  headed  by  the  President  of  the 
Phantom  Reserve  Mutual,  rode  in  car- 
riages. The  Stock  Exchange  marched  in 
a  body,  followed  by  two  and  a  half  regi- 
ments of  militia. 

"Bravo!  Hooray  for  Slattery!  Hoo- 
ray! "  thundered  forth  again  and  again. 
"Di  Angostini!"  "Hooray  for  Bab- 
cock!" 

Lords  of  the  Earth  indeed!  It  was  di 
Angostini,  we  always  thought,  that  most 
keenly  appreciated  the  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic element  in  that  historic  incident. 
Here  indeed  was  the  triumph  of  his  fathers! 
Again   the  lictors  and   the  proud  eagles! 
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I  think  the  dream  of  world  dominion 
romped  that  day  demonlike  through  the 
man's  consciousness.  He  was  rising  in  the 
carriage  and  bowing  right  and  left.  Ave 
Casar! 

To  the  howling  mob,  these  men  repre- 
sented the  success  at  last  of  the  doctrines 
long  preached  in  their  ears.  These  men 
had  been  the  first  successfully,  efficiently, 
masterfully,  to  attack  Property,  and  the 
mob  knew  it.  And  this  time  Property  had 
yielded.  Why,  it  was  theirs,  pressed  down 
and  running  over!  And  in  the  process  of 
its  taking  not  one  of  the  mob  had  felt  the 
pinch.  Truly  this  day  was  the  apotheosis 
of  the  New  Gospel! 

And  it  was  the  apotheosis  of  Lawless- 
ness. Something 'different,  yet  akin  per- 
haps. These  men  had  been  above  the  law. 
They  had  defied  it,  and  the  laws  had  be- 
come silent  amidst. 

At  Forty-second  Street,  a  man  with  car- 
roty hair  and  a  sandy  complexion,  who  ran 
an  elevator  on  da3rs  other  than  holidays, 
casually  smiled  to  himself  and,  almost  in 
the  same  instant,  laughed  aloud. 

"  What  yer  laughin'  at? ''  demanded  his 
neighbors. 

"What  ails  you?"  echoed  from  the 
curb. 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  laughed  the  elevator  man, 
bending  over  in  his  merriment ;  "  ho,  ho ! 
why,  I  never  thought  of  it  before!  " 

"What  yer  laughin'  at?  What's  the 
joke  ?  "  The  crowd  was  a  little  annoyed 
at  being  out  of  it. 

"  Why,"  chuckled  the  carroty  man, 
"  those  guys  there  think  they're  the  whole 
show  because  they  got  two  hundred  mil- 
lions out  of  Wall  Street.  Biggcr'n  the  law, 
that's  what  the  newspapers  call  'em.  But 
say,  who's  bigger'n  them  ?  " 

"  Who's  bigger,  neighbor  ?  Who  is  big- 
ger'n them  ?  "  The  crowd  was  a  little  in- 
fected by  the  man's  laughter. 

"Why,  we  are!  THE  PEEPUL!  Hi 
yee !  Where'd  they  and  their  two  hundred 
millions  be  if  we  was  to  make  a  break  for 
that  steamer  down  there?  Ho,  ho! 
Higher'n  the  law!" 

'  The  joke  spread;  they  were  laughing  at 
It  in  Fortieth  Street.  The  joke  ran  down 
the    avenueMaster    than    the    triumphal 


column.  "  Higher'n  the  law !  "  At  Thir- 
ty-ninth Street  all  the  crowd  was  laugh- 
ing uproariously.  At  Thirty-fourth  Street 
men  and  women  roared  and  screamed  at 
the  joke;  children  jumped  up  and  down, 
shouting  "Higher  than  the  law!"  mere- 
ly because  their  elders  were  saying  it 
"Higher  than  the  law!  Here  they 
come ! " 

Slowly,  splendidly,  flushed  in  their 
triumph,  the  Lords  of  the  Earth  swept 
down  the  laughing  lines.  Slattery's  warm 
heart  expanded  at  the  roaring  acclaim. 
Philetus  Q.  Babcock  laughed  back,  and 
wondered  what  the  joke  might  be.  Higher 
than  the  law!  Higher  than  the  law!  Di 
Angostini,  bewildered  before,  suddenly 
turned  a  trifle  pale.  Some  ancestral  stir- 
ring perhaps,  handed  down  in  some  trans- 
migratory  reminiscence  of  Caesar  and  th» 
mob! 

Then  the  mob,  gaunt,  terrible,  laughing, 
and  horribly  leering,  dosed  in  on  them. 
No  one  knew  just  how  it  happened,  just 
how  it  began.  Laughing  everywhere,  yell- 
ing for  the  sheer  joy  of  it!  Horses  plung- 
ing madly;  drivers  cursing;  offidals  shout- 
ing vainly!  On  came  the  sovereign  mob, 
dosing  in  terribly;  with  arms  outstretched 
and  a  hundred  thousand  hands  making  for 
the  Lords  of  the  Earth! 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
following  that  I  first  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Philetus  Q.  Babcock.  I 
met  him  and  big  Bill  Slattery  in  the  calm 
hour  of  twelve-thirty  a.m.,  as  I  was 
walking  down  Broadway.  Di  Angostini,  I 
knew,  was  no  more.  The  trampling  horses 
had  done  for  him.  But  there  Were  'Bal> 
cock  and  the  lordly  Slattery;  escaped 
somehow;  they  were  in  Fleischmann's 
bread  line,  and  no  one  had  recognized  them. 
They  begged  me  not  to  disclose  their  iden- 
tity; and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  I 
became  the  creditor  of  Mr.  Slattery  to  the 
extent  of  two  dollars ;  for  which  he  insisted 
on  giving  me  his  note  of  hand.  I  still  hold 
that  valued  document,  by  whose  terms  Mr. 
Slattery  agrees  to  pay  to  the  bearer  the  sum 
of  two  dollars,  at  any  National  Bank  in 
the  United  States,  so  soon  as  he,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery, gets  a  job. 


THE    PRICE   WOMEN   PAY  _FOR   LIBERTY 


By  LUCY  M.  SAUNDERS 


TALL,  handsome  girl, 
hatless,  with  bare,  brown 
arms,  swung  up  to  the 
golf-club  piazza,  tossed 
her  clubs  to  a  caddie,  and 
called  out :  "  Grandma, 
swell  with  pride,  please! 
I  beat  Billy  Price  two  up  without  a  handi- 
cap." A  little  old  lady  who  looked  as  if 
she  might  have  just  stepped  out  from  an 
eighteenth-century  garden  answered :  "  My 
dear,  how  can  you  brag  about  such  an  un- 
ladylike exhibition?  When  I  was  your 
age  I  gave  up  croquet  because  it  roughened 
my  hands.  What  an  Indian  you  will  look 
with  those  awful  arms  and  that  neck  at  my 
dinner  to-morrow  night!  And  I  did  so 
want  you  to  look  your  nicest!  Well,  I 
don't  know  what  all  you  girls  are  coming 
to!" 

"  Oh,  don't  worry,  grandma  dear.  Ill 
whitewash  myself  or  something  before — " 
I  heard  no  more,  as  my  friend  then  ap- 
peared and  we  started  for  the  first  tee. 
But  what  I  had  heard  set  me  thinking. 
What  do  we  mean  by  ladylike?  Is  it  un- 
ladylike for  a  girl  to  be  strong  enough  and 
skillful  enough  to  beat  a  man  at  golf?  It 
does  seem  a  bit  inappropriate  for  one  of  the 
"  weaker  sex."  Is  it  more  ladylike  to  knit 
than  to  play  golf?  Golf  is  certainly  more 
health  giving.  Was  the  granddaughter 
sacrificing  ladylikeness  for  health  and  mus- 
cle? And  is  it,  then,  unladylike  to  be 
strong  and  healthy? 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  remarked  that 
women's  achievements  in  literature  and  art 
should  be  looked  upon  like  the  tricks  of 
trained  dogs:  the  wonder  is  not  that  they 
do  it  well,  but  that  they  can  do  it  at  all. 
Harriet  Martineau  used  to  hide  her  writing 
under  her  knitting  when  callers  came.    She 


shrank  from  being  discovered  in  such  an 
unladylike  occupation.  At  the  close  of  our 
Civil  War  one  of  the  young  officers  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  in  .Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  He  opened  an  office  in  Bos- 
ton on  Atlantic  Avenue.  After  a  time  his 
wife  expressed  the  then  unusual  desire  to 
see  her  husband's  place  of  business.  After 
considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
she  might  go  chaperoned  by  her  mother  and 
escorted  by  one  of  her  brothers.  Thus 
protected,  she  made  the  trip  and  satisfied 
her  curiosity.  About  this  time  a  woman 
was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  in  another 
Boston  office.  A  considerable  number  of 
people  visited  this  office  with  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  novel  experience  of  seeing  a 
woman  at  work  in  a  man's  place  of  business. 

To-day  the  business  offices  in  which  no 
women  are  employed  are  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule.  There  are,  too,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  offices  in  which  the  em- 
ployers are  women.  In  New  York  City 
there  are  several  firms  of  women  lawyers, 
architects,  and  real-estate  dealers  where 
men  are  employed  in  minor  capacities. 
There  are,  of  course,  numbers  of  artistic 
and  semi-artistic  callings,  and  many  minor 
trades,  in  which  the  women  greatly  out- 
number the  men.  The  good  old  lady  with 
the  golf-playing  granddaughter  would  un- 
doubtedly say  that  all  these  breadvvinning 
women  were  behaving  .in  an  unladylike 
manner.  Or,  very  likely  she  would  not 
allow  that  they  were  ladies  at  all.  She 
would  probably  brand  them  as  women  who 
were  allowing  themselves  to  be  unsexed. 
According  to  her  views  athletics  are  unlady- 
like ;  bread  winning  is  unwomanly. 

A  story  which  appeared  about  a  year  ago 
had  somewhat  this  plot:  A  young  wife  dis- 
covers that  her  husband  is  taking  more  than 
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a  strictly  business  interest  in  his  pretty 
stenographer.  The  more  interest  he  takes 
in  the  stenographer  the  less  he  takes  in  her. 
She  has  a  talk  with  her  rival  and  sizes  her 
up.  She  finds  her  no  prettier  than  herself 
and  very  much  her  inferior  in  other  respects. 
She  finds  that  her  husband  and  this  young 
woman  are  companions.  They  talk  to- 
gether freely  about  the  business  and  enjoy 
each  other's  company  in  an  unconventional 
way  outside  business  hours.  She  decides 
that  she  can  outdistance  the  stenographer 
if  she  has  an  equal  chance.  She,  too,  must 
be  her  husband's  companion  and  not  merely 
his  wife.  Accordingly  she  learns  stenog- 
raphy, and,  when  she  has  become  proficient, 
applies  to  him  for  a  position  as  stenog- 
rapher. At  first  he  is,  of  course,  greatly 
shocked  and  refuses.  Finally,  however, 
she  breaks  down  his  prejudice  and  gets  the 
position.  She  then  has  little  difficulty  in 
eclipsing  her  rival.  She  learns  her  hus- 
band's business  and  that  gives  them  a  great 
deal  in  common.  They  have  good  times 
together  in  an  unconventional  way  and  be- 
come congenial  companions.  He  finds  that 
he  doesn't  have  to  treat  her  after  any  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  how  a  wife  should  be 
treated.  He  finds  her  superior  education, 
culture,  and  refinement  stimulating  instead 
of  embarrassing,  as  formerly. 

Respect  for  women  is  one  thing,  gallan- 
try quite  another.  The  two  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  one  and  the  same.-  Respect 
is  fundamental.  It  is  biological.  It  is  an 
instinctive  reverence  for  motherhood,  either 
actual  or  potential.  Every  true  man  re- 
spects a  good  woman.  Not  every  true  man 
is  gallant  to  good  women.  Gallantry  is  based 
on  consideration  for  women  as  "  the  weaker 
sex."  Weak  woman  requires  man's  strong 
right  arm  to  defend  and  protect  her.  Among 
the  finest  men  this  protection  of  woman  as 
the  '*  weaker  vessel  "  is  a  noble  trait.  But 
there  were  hundreds  of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilberts  to  every  Sir  Galahad.  So  there 
are  to-day  thousands  of  ordinary  men  to 
every  true  gentleman.  Every  one  of  these 
ordinary  men,  who  is  a  real  man,  respects 
women,  but  gallantry  he  leaves  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  business  man  respects  his  stenog- 
rapher if  she  deserves  it,  but  he  is  too  busy 
to  treat  her  with  gallantry.  The  young 
man  who  devotes  much  time  to  gallantry 
or  compliment   in   playing  tennis  or   golf 


with  the  modem  American  girl  is  liable  to 
get  badly  beaten  for  his  pains.  The  writer 
saw  a  tennis  match  last  summer  between  a 
young  man  who  played  "a  gentleman's 
game  "  and  a  crack  girl  player.  The  young 
man  started  with  a  courteously  patronizing 
manner.  He  served  slow  balls  placed  where 
his  "  fair  opponent "  could  easily  reach 
them.  She  slammed  them  back  at  him  with 
amazing  velodty  and  machinelike  precision, 
taking  equal  pains  to  place  them  without 
his  reach.  He  lost  several  games  in  succes- 
sion. Then  he  took  ofiF  his  sweater,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves,  and  slammed  and  placed  as 
hard  as  she  did.  After  a  long  and  hotly 
contested  series  she  won  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. The  few  games  he  had  lost  while  he 
was  gallant  gave  her  the  victory.  The 
next  time  they  played  together  he  was  more 
respectful  and  less  gallant,  and  he  won. 

The  writer  once  knew  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  who  had  always  on  his 
tongue's  end  an  elaborate  compliment  for 
every  woman  he  met.  It  was  somewhat  of 
a  shock  to  find  that  this  same  old  gentleman 
had  an  astonishingly  low  opinion  of  women. 
He  confided  to  another  man  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  virtuous  women  were  fools  and 
the  other  kind  rascals.  He  was,  of  course, 
an  extremist.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
men's  gallantry  toward  women  is  tinctured 
with  contempt.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  day  laborer  to  the  gentleman  bom  and 
bred,  every  man  worthy  of  the  name  re- 
spects good  women. 

Men's  gallantry  to-day  is  the  afterglow 
of  mediaeval  chivalry.  In  mediaeval  dajrs, 
when  chivalry  had  its  growth,  the  peasants 
and  the  people  did  the  work,  the  knights 
fought  and  made  love,  the  ladies  made  love 
and  watched  them  fight.  The  strongest 
and  the  bravest  knights  won  the  fairest 
ladies.  The  law  of  might  makes  right  held 
undisputed  sway.  This  law,  unpoetic  in 
itself,  was  gilded  with  the  glamour  of  chiv- 
alry. Respect  for  women  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  while  gallantry  toward  ladies  reached 
its  highest  point.  The  common  woman  was 
treated  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the  "  fair 
lady  "  adored  as  a  goddess.  A  disillusioned 
reading  of  the  annals  of  the  times  shows 
that  some  of  these  goddesses  left  much  to 
be  desired  morally.  And  this  the  "  bold 
knights"  were  in  a  position  to  know,  but 
it  did  not  lessen  •their  gallantry.  The 
whole  organization  of  mediaeval  society  was 
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artificial.  An  artificial  society  naturally 
produces  artificial  virtues.  When  artificial 
virtues  flourish  the  fundamental  ones  lan- 
guish. Before  the  advancing  army  of  women 
athletes,  women  students,  and  women  bread- 
winners the  artificial  virtues — the  heritage 
of  chivalric  times — ^arc  fast  disappearing. 
For  the  old-fashioned  lady  who  would 
rather  be  flattered  than  respected  the  times 
are  indeed  out  of  joint.  Her  more  progres- 
sive sisters  have  robbed  her  of  her  birth- 
right of  gallantry.  She  scorns  to  recom- 
pense herself  with  the  fruits  of  their,  to  her, 
**  unladylike  "  liberty. 

Most  people  can  remember  when  the 
women  who  went  to  college  became  there- 
by social  outcasts.  The  pioneer  college 
women  jeopardized,  if  they  did  not  indeed 
sacrifice,  their  chances  for  marriage.  It  was 
a  cruel  price  they  paid — a  price  which 
very  few  paid  voluntarily.  The  normal 
woman  does  not  lightly  sacrifice  her  chance 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  The  car- 
toonists and  the  jokesters  made  free  use  of 
these  brave  pioneers.  Little  did  they  realize 
— little  did  the  laughing  public  realize — 
that  many  of  these  women  were  martyrs. 
Some  of  them  were  stern  and  unlovely. 
Martyrdom  does  not  foster  the  light  and 
airy  feminine  graces.  Social  outcasts  are 
not  apt  to  be  entertaining  socially.  Women 
who  are  shunned  by  men  are  not  apt  to  be 
skilled  in  feminine  accomplishments.  These 
stern  pioneers  have  now  given  place  to  "  the 
sweet  girl  graduate."  "  The  sweet  girl 
graduate  "  pa3rs  no  price  for  her  education 
beyond  her  term  bill,  which  her  father 
pays  for  her.  The  man  who  objects  to  a 
girl  because  she  has  had  a  college  train- 
ing is  now  as  old  fashioned  as  was  the  un- 
couth college  woman  of  a  generation  ago. 
Even  the  society  girl  may  now  go  to  col- 
lege without  hurting  her  chances  socially. 
The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  girls 
who  come  of  families  of  a  certain  degree  of 
•wealth  and  position  will  go  to  college  as 
a  matter  of  course  just  as  do  the  young  men 
to-day.  A  few  years  ago  a  Harvard  in- 
structor, who  was  giving  a  course  in  Rad- 
cliffe,  requested  one  of  the  young  women  in 
his  class  to  close  a  window.  The  young 
woman  complied  with  bad  grace,  and  after 
the  lecture  complained  that  she  considered 
it  very  ungentlemanly  in  him  to  ask  a  lady 
to  do  him  a  service.  He  replied  that  he 
was  there  as  an  instructor  and  not  as  a  gen- 


tleman, and  that  she  was  there  as  a  student 
and  not  as  a  lady. 

Women  who  earn  their  own  living  still 
pay,  in  some  degree,  the  price  which  was 
once  exacted  of  the  college  woman.  The 
occupations  in  which  women  have  longest 
been  found  are  those  in  which  the  penalty 
is  least.  Take,  for  instance,  the  arts — 
writing,  painting,  and  acting.  To-day  there 
is  no  social  stigma  attached  to  the  woman 
who  writes  or  the  woman  who  paints,  or, 
indeed,  to  the  woman  who  acts,  provided 
she  is  successful.  In  these  occupations  she 
limits  her  chances  of  marriage  in  so  far  only 
as  her  work  shuts  her  off  from  social  life. 
Society  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  meeting 
together  of  the  sexes  with  the  purpose  of 
matrimony.  Hence,  the  woman  who  is  too 
busy  for  society  reduces  her  chances  of 
marriage.  This  is,  however,  offset  in  two 
ways.  First,  success  in  an  artistic  calling 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  a  social 
asset  instead  of  a  stigma.  Note  the  contrast 
between  Harriet  Martineau  hiding  her 
writing  under  her  knitting  and  the  social 
ovations  which  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has 
been  receiving  in  this  country.  Harriet 
Martineau  was  a  pioneer.  When  she  wrote, 
authorship  was  not  recognized  as  within 
woman's  sphere.  She  and  other  pioneers 
widened  woman's  sphere  to  include  author- 
ship. Now  authorship  is  looked  upon  as 
no  more  unwomanly  than  embroidery.  And 
the  woman  who  succeeds  as  an  author  raises 
her  social  prestige,  whereas  the  woman  who 
succeeds  in  embroidery  does  not  thereby  im- 
prove her  position.  And  so  il  is  with  every 
other  occupation  which  women  have  en- 
tered. The  pioneers  are  penalized,  their 
successors  rewarded.  The  pioneers  widen 
the  circle  of  woman's  recognized  field  of 
activity  and  then  any  woman  may  enter  it 
without  penalty.  Could  Dr.  Johnson  know 
what  proportion  of  the  world's  great  books 
to-day  have  been  written  by  women  he 
would  certainly  have  to  alter  his  figure 
about  trained  dogs. 

Women  in  business  are  still  paying  a 
price  for  their  independence.  Business  is 
regarded  as  more  sordid  than  the  arts.  It 
is  more  mercenary  and  hence  more  unwom- 
anly. A  woman  may  write  for  money  with- 
out social  stigma,  but  she  may  not  sell  mer- 
chandise or  stocks  and  bonds  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  more  usual  forms  of  business 
have  not  been  annexed  to  woman's  widened 
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sphere.  Hence  many  of  the  women  who 
succeed  in  business  do  so  at  the  cost  of  a 
husband,  children,  and  a  home.  A  man  of 
social  standing  marries  a  stenographer  or 
a  bookkeeper  with  apologies  and  the  con- 
dolences of  his  friends.  Should  the  same 
young  woman  inherit  a  fortune  and  go  into 
society  he  would  marry  her,  if  he  could, 
with  conscious  pride  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  family  and  friends.  The  higher 
you  go  in  the  social  scale  the  stronger  ard 
the  prejudices  against  feminine  activity 
outside  woman's  original  sphere.  Among 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  such  prejudices 
are  naturally  excluded  by  stern  necessity. 
There  is,  however,  a  tenacious  conservatism 
among  the  comfortable  poor  which  frowns 
upon  women  working  except  at  their  own 
housework.  The  writer  recalls  a  stable- 
man who  used  to  sing  from  morning  till 
night  a  song  the  first  lines  of  which  ran : 

I  have  a  little  girl  in  Tarrifville, 
She  never  worked,  she  never  will. 

Obviously  "  the  little  girl  in  TarrifviUe  " 
was  peculiarly  desirable  because  of  her  un- 
wavering idleness.  In  spite  of  women's 
now  large  share  in  the  world's  work,  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  idleness  is  still  con- 
sidered a  desirable  feminine  accomplish- 
ment. Each  year,  however,  the  woman  in 
business  pays  less  heavily  for  her  independ- 
ence. And,  with  some  exceptions,  she  may 
reasonably  look  forward  before  long  to  the 
same  immunity  as  have  her  sisters  in  the 
arts. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  wom- 
an's sphere  will  continue  to  broaden  until 
it  includes  all  occupations  for  which  she  is 
neither  physically  nor  physiologically  un- 
fitted. Women  can  never  be  stokers,  police- 
men, or  soldiers.  It  is  improbable  that  they 
will  ever  clamor  for  these  occupations. 
Neither  are  they  fitted  for  some  of  the  most 
arduous  forms  of  executive  and  intellectual 
effort.  There  is  probably  not  a  woman  in 
this  country  who  has  the  physical  strength 
to  perform  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  there  probably  one 
woman  in  England  physically  capable  of 
being  prime  minister.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  women  have  the  neces- 
sary mental  equipment  to  fill  such  offices 
is  purely  academic. 

Women  have  not  yet  come  into  their  full 


heritage.  Their  sphere  has  not  yet  reached 
its  full  dimensions.  It  will  continue  to 
annex  occupation  after  occupation  until 
stopped  by  natural  laws.  It  will  in  the 
end  be  bounded  by  the  limits  only  of  phys- 
ical and  physi<Jogical  possibility.  The  pio- 
neers in  each  forward  step  must  pay  the 
price.  They  must  pay  the  piper  that  their 
successors  may  dance.  The  line  between 
woman's  recognized  field  of  action  and 
man's  will  eventually  be  strictly  a  sex  line, 
and  not  a  line  of  convention  arbitrarily 
established  by  man. 

The  slow  but  gradual  substitution  of 
law  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  is  giving  women  a  chance  for 
a  voice  in  world  politics  such  as  was  before 
necessarily  denied  them.  The  most  civil- 
ized nations  have  advanced  to  the  point 
where  war  is  the  final  instead  of  the  only 
appeal.  That  means,  of  course,  that  inter- 
national law  is  of  great  and  increasing  im- 
portance in  world  affairs.  Women  are  en- 
tering the  law  in  large  numbers.  They  are 
as  free  to  perfect  themselves  in  international 
law  as  are  men.  Their  influence  in  this 
new  and  great  field  is  already  being  felt. 

The  ultraconservatives  of  both  sexes  cry 
out  against  each  broadening  of  woman's 
sphere  as  tending  to  subvert  marriage  and 
the  family.  They  rightly  argue  that  any- 
thing which  threatens  the  family  threatens 
the  state.  As  was  said  before,  society  is 
fundamentally  a  meeting  together  of  the 
sexes  with  the  purpose,  more  or  less  remote, 
of  matrimony.  It  is  a  meeting  ground  for 
the  well-to-do — z  pale,  modern  prototype  of 
chivalry.  The  men  have  polo  and  football 
instead  of  mortal  combats  in  the  lists. 
Compliments  for  the  "  fair  sex  "  are  still 
sparingly  used.  Gentlemen  are  still,  theo- 
retically at  least,  the  defenders  and  protect- 
ors of  ladies.  This,  according  to  conserva- 
tives, is  the  only  safe  and  decorous  meeting 
ground  for  the  sexes.  The  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  rara  avis.  The  few  specimens  that  re- 
main are  carefully  nursed,  and  lauded  for 
their  courtly  manners.  Every  age  has  its 
characteristic  social  faults.  The  gentlemen 
of  to-day  treat  women  with  candor  marred 
by  rudeness.  The  gentlemen  of  yesterday 
treated  them  with  elaborate  courtesy  marred 
by  insincerity.  Adoration  of  man  for 
woman  is  giving  place  to  comradeship  be- 
tween men  and  women.     The  saints  and 
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goddesses,  with  their  pedestals  removed,  are 
just  women  and  nothing  more.  This  nat- 
urally is  deeply  deplored  by  the  romanticists. 
What  is  to  become  of  romance?  What  is 
to  become  of  marriage  and  the  family? 
How  can  men  be  induced  to  marry  when 
they  find  there  are  no  more  saints  and  god- 
desses left?  It  seems  pertinent  to  ask  how- 
long,  under  the  old  regime,  it  took  married 
men  to  find  out  that  they  had  not  married 
saints  and  goddesses?  Did  it  make  for  mar- 
ital happiness  and  stability  for  men  to  marry 
impossible  ideals  and  find  them  only  women 
after  all  ?  If  disillusionment  after  marriage 
is  better  thian  disillusionment  before  mar- 
riage, then  the  old  order  was  better  than 
the  new. 

To-day  the  young  man  of  fashion  mar- 
ries the  girl  with  whom  he  has  ridden, 
rowed,  climbed,  fished,  hunted,  played  ten- 
nis and  golf.  He  knows  she's  a  good  sport 
and  the  finest  girl  in  the  world,  but  if  he 
ever  thought  her  a  saint  that  idea  is  knocked 
out  of  his  head  long  before  the  wedding 
day.  He  doesn't  boost  her  by  the  elbow 
over  every  little  rock,  because  he  knows  she 
can  climb  better  than  he  can.  He  doesn't 
gallantly  give  her  points  in  games,  because 
he  knows  that  if  he  does  she'll  beat  him. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  women  in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  the  arts,  and  in  business.  There 
they  meet  men  as  fellow  workers,  just  as  the 
more  idle  women  meet  them  as  fellow  ath- 
letes. They  are  drawn  together  by  common 
interests,  and  in  the  cases  where  love  and 
marriage  result,  the  common  interests  re- 
main and  form  a  serviceable  and  stable 
background  for  the  romantic  foreground. 
But  the  man  who  works  in  the  same  office 
with  a  woman  can't  bob  up  and  offer  her 
his  chair  every  time  she  comes  into  the  room. 
He  wouldn't  have  time  to  do  anything 
else.     He  can't  stop  smoking  when  she  is 


in  the  room.  If  he  did  he  might  as  well 
give  up  smoking  altogether.  If  he  hap- 
pens to  keep  his  hat  on  in  the  office  it 
doesn't  show  any  disrespect  toward  the 
women.  It's  simply  a  habit  that  is  bad  for 
his  hair.  This  wholesome  comradeship  in 
work  and  play  insures  a  mutual  knowledge 
before  marriage  which  is  certainly  a  more 
secure  basis  for  permanent  happiness  than 
are  romantic  dreams.  There  is  slight  dan- 
ger that  lovers  will  thus  become  too  prac- 
tical. 

The  flowers  of  chivalry  are  fading.  The 
old-fashioned  lady  of  ruffs  and  feathers  and 
perfumes  has  indeed  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
Elaborate  compliments  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  courtly  gallantry  of  the  dom- 
inant male  for  "  the  fair  and  the  weaker 
sex  "  no  longer  flourishes.  The  frail  par- 
lor girl  is  no  match  for  the  vigorous  golf 
girl.  The  old  dowager  of  forty  is  no  match 
for  the  sprightly  middle-aged  woman  of 
sixty.  The  "  new  woman  "  is  not  as  new 
as  she  was.  With  each  few  years  she  be- 
comes less  uncouth  and  better  understood. 
She  is  fast  learning  that  she  hampers  rather 
than  promotes  the  interests  of  her  sex  by 
aping  men.  She  is  coming  to  realize  that 
feminine  charm  is  just  as  potent  a  force  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
days  of  chivalry.  She  is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  the  sacrifice  of  her  woman- 
liness is  far  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  in- 
dependence, and  that  by  no  such  sacrifice . 
will  she  ever  receive  from  men  the  justice 
she  seeks.  The  old-fashioned  woman,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  her  pug  dog,  is  fast 
passing.  She  will  be,  in  no  very  distant 
future,  a  memory  of  the  past,  like  the 
mastodon  of  bygone  geologic  ages.  She 
cannot  survive  in  an  age  in  which  justice 
and  independence  are  supplanting  flattery 
and  gallantry. 
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ELIZABETH'S    DIAMONDS 

By  OWEN  OLIVER 


iHEN  I  was  introduced  to 
Elizabeth  I  didn't  know 
who  she  was ;  and  we 
talked  for  two  hours — at 
least  she  did — and  decided 
to  be  friends.  When  I 
found  out  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  old  Smith,  the  diamond  million- 
aire, I  didn't  think  that  it  mattered.  After- 
wards I  found  that  it  did.  So  I  settled  to 
go  away  before  I  made  a  fool  of  myself. 
She  wasn't  the  sort  of  girl  to  give  herself 
away,  and  I  wasn't  the  sort  of  fellow  to  ask 
her  to. 

I  thought  I  might  as  well  have  a  good 
time  till  1  went.  So  I  met  her  as  often  as 
I  could.  I  didn't  tell  her  that  I  was  going 
tilt  the  last  night,  for  fear  she  might  ask 
questions.  Then  I  mentioned  it  casually 
when  we  were  sitting  out  a  dance.  She  was 
wearing  some  pink  roses  that  I  had  sent  her, 
and  she  looked — how  I  thought  I  should 
remember.  I  thought  I  should  remember 
the  valse  that  the  band  was  playing  too. 

"  By  the  way,  Miss  Elizabeth,"  I  said, 
"  I'm  going  abroad  to-morrow." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  ever  so  little. 

"  By  the  way,"  she  mocked,  "  when  arc 
you  coming  back  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  coming  back,"  I  told  her. 

"  Why?  "  she  asked.  She  spoke  as  if  she 
only  inquired  because  she  was  obliged  to. 
I  felt  a  bit  sore  that  she  didn't  say  that 
she  was  sorry,  because  we'd  been  pretty 
chummy. 

"  I  gather  that  my  doings  don't  interest 
you,"  I  said  shortly. 

She  brushed  her  hair  back  with  one  hand, 
and  gave  me  one  of  her  sharp  looks.  She 
and  her  father  always  made  me  feel  as  if 
they  could  see  through  a  brick  wall. 

" And  I  gather  that  mine  interest  you" 
she  retorted.     She  shut  her  mouth  with  a 


snap — }ust  like  old  Smith  docs— and  fixed 
me  with  her  eyes;  and  1  knew  that  we'd 
got  to  have  it  out.  So  I  didn't  beat  about 
the  bush. 

"Yes,"  I  owned.     "That's  it." 

She  looked  across  the  conservatory  and 
moved  her  lips  in  and  out — it's  another 
trick  of  her  father's.  Then  she  turned  to 
me  and  flushed  a  little.  I'd  never  seen  her 
do  that  before. 

"You  needn't  go,"  she  told  me. 

I  caught  my  breath  and  felt  as  if  the 
world  were  turning  too  fast  for  me. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you — that  you 
care  for — for  a  fellow  like  mc,  Elizabeth  ? " 
I  said. 

She  made  a  funny  little  sound  in  her 
throat. 

"  I  mean  that,"  she  declared.  "  I  don't 
suppose  I  would,  if  I  could  help  it;  but  I 
can't — "  She  touched  my  arm  quickly. 
"I  can't!" 

"  When  I  go,"  I  said,  "  and  it  isn't  be- 
cause I  don't  care  a  lot,  dear  girl,  but  be- 
cause I  do,  you'll  be  able  to  help  it." 

"  You're  not  going,"  she  said  in  her  posi- 
tive way — like  old  man  Smith.  "  I  want 
you." 

"  Don't  tempt  a  fellow  beyond  endur- 
ance," I  begged.  "  1 — I  oughtn't  to  have 
told  you,  but^I'm  not  clever  like  you  are, 
dear  girl,  and  I  thought  you  didn't  care, 
and — it's  good-by,  and — and  God  bless 
you,  Elizabeth  I  " 

I  rose ;  but  she  rose  too,  and  put  her  arm 
through  mine;  and  I  lost  my  senses  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  I  held  her  at  arm's 
length. 

"  You're  not  so  sensible  as  I  thought, 
Elizabeth,"  I  said. 

"  I'm  sensible  enough  to  know  what  I 
want,"  she  assured  me.  "  I  generally  get 
it.    You  ask  father  if  I  don't!  " 
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I  groaned  at  the  mention  of  her  father. 

"  There'll  be  an  awful  row,  if  I  ask 
him  I  "  I  said. 

"  There'll  be  a  worse  row,  if  you  don't !  " 
she  declared,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
''  Come  along  to  the  telephone.  I'm  going 
to  hear  you  cancel  your  passage ! " 

So  I  told  him ;  and  there  was  a  row.  He 
called  me  everything  under  the  sun,  and  re- 
fused his  consent  flatly  and  finally.  When 
I  told  Elizabeth  she  marched  me  back  to 
him,  and  informed  him  that  we  could  do 
without  his  consent;  and  he  informed  her 
that  in  that  case  we  could  do  without  his 
money,  for  he  wouldn't  give  her  a  penny. 
He  repeated  the  statement  several  times,  in 
a  very  forcible  manner. 

"  I've  said  it,"  he  concluded,  banging  his 
fist  on  the  table,  "  and  you've  never  known 
me  to  break  my  word,  Elizabeth." 

"  And  I've  said  that  I  will  marry  him," 
Elizabeth  replied,  "  and  you've  never  known 
me  to  break  mine." 

They  stared  at  each  other  for  a  full  min- 
ute. The  curious  thing  was  that  they 
looked  just  alike,  though  one  was  a  plain 
old  man,  and  the  other  a  good-looking  young 
girl. 

"Well,"  said  Elizabeth  at  last,  "we 
needn't  be  bad  friends  about  it.  Don't  give 
your  unbreakable  word  to  do  anything  else 
that  you'll  be  sorry  for,  dad." 

The  old  man  grinned  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  grudging  admiration. 

"  No,"  he  agreed.  "No.  We  won't  be 
bad  friends,  Elizabeth.  I've  given  you  your 
choice  between  him  and  my  money.  It's  a 
fair  offer,  and  neither  of  us  can  complain." 

"  It's  a  fair  offer,"  Elizabeth  agreed, 
"  and  I  shan't  complain." 

"  The  money's  good  money,"  the  old 
man  remarked,  "  and  I  made  it  for  you. 
The  man's  a  fool,  or  a —  No,  I'll  give  him 
his  due.    He's  a  fool !  " 

"  Ah!  "  said  Elizabeth.  "  But  I'm  not, 
dad!  I'll  have  the — ^good  man!  I'll  have 
the  good  money  too,  if  you  don't  mind! 
Come  along,  George."    We  went. 

"  Look  here,  dear  girl,"  I  said,  when  we 
were  out  of  the  room.  "Your  father's 
right.    I  mustn't  let  you  marry  me." 

Elizabeth  faced  me  squarely.  Her  ob- 
stinate little  chin  stuck  out,  just  like  her 
father's. 

"If  you  don't,"  she  said,  "I  will  go 
away  and  never  touch  his  money.     That's 


my  unbreakable  word.    And,  what's  more, 
I'll " 

"  Elizabeth,"  I  interrupted,  "  don't  give 
your  unbreakable  word  to  do  anything  more 
that  you'll  be  sorry  for!  You  shan't  be  sor- 
rier than  I  can  help,  dear  girl.  We  shall 
be  poor,  but "  , 

"Indeed  we  shan't!"  she  declared; 
"  we're  going  to  have  that  money.  It's  mine 
really,  and  he'd  rather  me  have  it ;  and  I  like 
money." 

"  He'll  never  give  it  to  you,"  I  warned 
her. 

"  Of  course  not.  I  shall  have  to  get  it 
out  of  him  in  a  square  business  deal." 

"  What  sort  of  a  deal  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Diamonds,  of  course!  He  doesn't  deal 
in  anything  else." 

"Diamonds!"  I  laughed.  "You're 
pretty  clever,  Elizabeth;  but  you  aren't 
clever  enough  to  get  the  best  of  your  father 
in  that  line.  There  isn't  much  that  he 
doesn't  know  about  diamonds." 

"  Exactly!  "  She  nodded.  "  That's  our 
chance.  He  thinks  there  isn't  anything 
that  he  doesn't  know  about  them.  So,  if 
we  can  find  out  one  little  thing  that  he 
doesn't  we  shall  catch  him.  I've  been 
thinking.  Wasn't  Professor  Knowles  your 
teacher?  The  man  who  tried  to  manufac- 
ture diamonds?  " 

"  He  did  it,"  I  explained ;  "  but  they 
were  only  tiny  little  scraps  of  things.  They 
weren't  worth  as  much  as  it  cost  to  make 
them." 

"  But  they  would  be  if  he  could  make 
bigger  ones." 

"  Yes,  but  he  can't." 
He  might  if  he  tried." 
He  sa5rs  it's  impossible  because —  I'm 
hanged  if  I  remember  the  reason.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  understood  the  business  really ; 
but  he  was  positive  about  it;  and  he's  al- 
ways right." 

"What  a  horrible  man!  You  must  in- 
troduce me  to  him." 

"  He  doesn't  care  about  women,"  I  ob- 
jected.    "  He'll  make  a  fuss  if  I  propose 
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Elizabeth  laughed  at  me. 

"  Nothing  to  the  fuss  I  shall  make  if  you 
don't,"  she  said. 

She  isn't  so  terrible  as  she  makes  out; 
but  I  wanted  to  please  her,  and  I  thought 
I'd  like  him  to  see  what  a  nice  wife  I  was 
going  to  have.    So  I  called  on  old  Knowles 
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the  next  day,  and  he  was  very  pleased  to 
see  me.  I  don't  know  why  he  liked  me, 
because  he  said  I  was  the  worst  pupil  he 
ever  had;  but  he  did.  He  grumbled  at 
first,  and  muttered  about ''  chattering  wom- 
en "  and  *'  waste  of  time  " ;  but  when  I  told 
him  that  Elizabeth  was  going  to  marry  me 
he  said  he  should  be  interested  to  see  her. 
He  had  a  theory  about  the  attraction  of  op- 
posites.  So  I  suppose  he  thought  that  she 
ought  to  be  very  clever!    She  is  of  course. 

They  made  friends  directly  and  talked 
and  talked  about  diamonds  till  I  was  sick 
of  it,  and  went  out  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 
When  I  came  back  they  had  gone  from  the 
study  to  the  laboratory  and  were  inspecting 
the  diamond-making  machine.  Elizabeth 
was  quite  excited,  and  he  was  chuckling. 

*^  Miss  Smith  has  made  a  very  curious 
suggestion  to  me,  George,"  be  said ;  ''  a 
very  curious  suggestion.  She  thinks  we 
could  increase  the  size  of  the  diamonds; 
and  upon  my  word,  I  believe  we  could ! " 
He  rubbed  his  hands  furiously.  "  I've 
been  using  the  wrong  apparatus  it  seems. 
Well,  well!" 

'*  We  can  flood  the  world  with  them  and 
ruin  every  diamond  merchant,"  she  de- 
clared. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  "  I  protested. 
**  It  won't  make  us  any  better  off  to  ruin 
other  people." 

"  True,"  the  professor  agreed.  "  True ! 
But  if  diamond  merchants  in  general,  and 
Mr.  Smith  in  particular,  wish  to  avoid  ruin, 
they  must  make  certain  other  people  better 
off — ^you  two  young  people  in  fact.  Now 
do  you  understand  ?  " 

«  Ye— cs,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  don't  know  if 
it's  quite— quite  the  straight  thing,  you 
know." 

"  Nonsense !  "  Elizabeth  cried.  "  The 
professor  and  I  have  a  perfect  right  to 
make  diamonds,  if  we  please.  If  father 
chooses  to  buy  us  off  it's  his  affair;  and  his 
money  is  mine  by  rights,  and  I  warned  him. 
I'll  speak  to  him  about  it,  professor." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  the  professor 
agreed.  "  Very  well.  If  you  do  your  part 
I'll  do  mine.  I  suppose — "  He  looked 
doubtfully  at  me.  "  I  suppose  you  haven't 
told  George  about  the — the  process?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  Elizabeth  said.  "  George 
is  not  a  business  man.  He's — George  1 " 
She  patted  my  arm.  "  I'm  going  to  be  the 
business  partner." 


"  Exactly,"  the  professor  agreed.  "  Ex- 
actly; and  a  very  good  partner  too."  He 
evidently  liked  Elizabeth.  He  is  a  sensible 
old  chap! 

She  spoke  to  old  Smith  about  it  that  even- 
ing, when  I  was  there.  He  hadn't  warned 
me  off  his  premises  as  I  expected.  He 
snapped  his  fingers  at  her  and  laug^ied. 

**  I  don't  care  that  for  your  diamonds," 
he  told  her.  "Go  and  make  them,  and 
don't  talk  nonsense.  If  you  could  do  it 
you  could  make  more  out  of  them  than  I 
could  pay,  as  you  ought  to  know." 

"  I  do  know,"  she  told  him  coolly,  "  and, 
if  it  rested  with  me,- 1  would  do  it ;  but  the 
professor  has  scruples  about  ruining  the 
diamond  trade,  and  only  wants  to  make 
enough  to  give  George  and  me  a  start,  since 
you  won't.  Well,  I've  given  you  the  first 
offer,  though  you  don't  deserve  it.  Since 
you  won't  take  it,  I'll  gq  to  Hulder.  He'll 
make  us  an  offer." 

Hulder  was  the  old  man's  great  rival, 
and  he  hated  him  like  poison,  as  Elizabeth 
knew.  He  tried  to  put  her  off  going  to 
him,  but  she  wouldn't  be  put  off;  and  finally 
he  agreed  to  witness  the  experiments.  He 
came  to  the  professor's  laboratory  one  after- 
noon, and  brought  a  couple  of  his  experts. 
They  were  very  supercilious  at  first;  but 
they  changed  their  tone  when  the  pro- 
fessor set  his  apparatus  to  work,  and  pro- 
duced some  tiny  little  diamonds  like  pins' 
heads. 

"They're  diamonds  right  enough,"  one 
of  them  owned ;  "  but  they're  no  use  for 
an3rthing  but  setting  in  cheap  rings.  We 
wouldn't  give  you  two  dollars  apiece  for 
them;  and  it  costs  more  than  that  to  pro- 
duce them,  I  take  it." 

"They  won't  interfere  with  my  busi- 
ness," the  old  man  added.  "  I  don't  deal 
in  toy  jewelry!  They're  very  interesting, 
professor;  but  there's  no  money  in  them." 

"  But  suppose  he  can  make  them  big- 
ger?" Elizabeth  asked. 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  I've  seen  hin^  make 
them,"  the  old  man  answered  coolly. 

"  You  shall ! "  said  Elizabeth ;  and  she 
helped  the  professor  connect  up  some  fresh 
i^>paratus  and  retorts.  They  looked  the 
same  as  those  he  had  shown  me  years  be- 
fore that  didn't  make  real  diamonds,  but 
crystals  that  seemed  like  them  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  melted  away.  They  were 
so  cold  that  they  burned  you — at  least  that's 
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how  it  felt — and  you  had  to  hold  them  in  a 
special  sort  of  wadding. 

We  sat  and  watched  the  apparatus  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  professor  kept 
turning  taps  and  things  and  Elizabeth 
helped  him.  She  had  learned  more  about  it 
in  a  couple  of  days  than  I  had  learned  in 
a  couple  of  years,  and  she  looked  very  scien- 
tific in  a  big  apron  thing  with  a  lot  of 
pockets  filled  with  rods  and  tweezens  and 
chemicals.  Presently  they  squeezed  out  a 
glassy  lump  about  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg ; 
and  Elizabeth  wrapped  it  in  woolly  stuff, 
and  held  it  while  it  cooled— or  uncooled. 

'^  It's  a  rose  diamond  in  the  rough/'  she 
stated. 

"  Until  it  evaporates,"  the  second  expert 
suggested,  with  a  superior  smile. 

"  It  won't  evaporate,"  Elizabeth  pre- 
dicted. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  peeped  into  the 
wool,  and  touched  the  thing  with  a  gloved 
finger.  Then  she  touched  it  with  her  bare 
hand  and  said  it  was  all  right. 

"  Now  you  can  inspect  it,"  she  suggested, 
and  handed  it  to  her  father  and  he  handed 
it  to  the  experts. 

They  waved  it  about  in  the  air  and 
looked  at  it.  Then  they  examined  it  care- 
fully through  lenses  and  with  a  microscope. 
Then  they  tested  it  with  chemicals  and 
grunted.  Then  they  trimmed  it  up  with  a 
little  wheel  and  some  paste  stuff.  Eliza- 
beth told  me  that  this  was  made  of  small 
diamonds,  because  nothing  else  was  hard 
enough  to  work  them.  At  last  they  put  it 
down  and  nodded  at  each  other,  and  mut- 
tered to  old  Smith. 

"  Well,"  he  pronounced,  "  it's  a  rose  dia- 
mond. It  may  be  worth  five  hundred  dol- 
lars or  it  may  not.  It  depends  on  how  it 
cuts.  It's  not  big  enough  to  matter  to 
me. 

"  I  can  make  larger  ones,"  the  professor 
declared,  rubbing  his  hands.  **  Much  larger 
ones.  And  any  quantity  of  them.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands ! " 

"  Then,"  said  old  Smith,  "  you  can  cor- 
ner the  market  in  rose  diamonds.  Make  a 
few  and  you'll  do  very  well.  Make  too 
many  and  you'll  ruin  the  market.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  me.     I  deal  in  brilliants." 

**  I  can  make  brilliants,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, with  a  tremendous  chuckle. 

"  Make  them,"  said  old  Smith  curtly. 
"  It's  no  use  talking." 


Elizabeth  and  the  professor  set  the  ap- 
paratus going  again,  and  we  waited  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  pro- 
fessor tried  to  explain  his  formula  to  old 
Smith,  and  old  Smith  tried  to  explain  the 
diamond  market  to  the  professor.  I  don't 
know  if  they  made  each  other  understand. 
They  didn't  make  me!  I  nearly  went  to 
sleep ;  and  the  experts  went  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  yawned ;  and  Elizabeth 
ran  about  turning  taps  and  stirring  tl)ings 
up  with  little  rods.  At  last  she  called  the 
professor,  and  they  pulled  a  lot  of  levers 
and  squeezed  out  another  glassy  lump. 
Elizabeth  declared  that  it  was  a  brilliant 
and  smuggled  it  up  in  wool,  and  wouldn't 
let  anyone  peep  at  it. 

"  This  is  mine,"  she  said,  "  isn't  it,  pro- 
fessor ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  agreed.   "  Yes." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  old  Smith  growled. 
"I'll  hold  it;"  and  she  handed  him  the 
little  bundle  of  wool. 

"  You  mustn't  open  it  for  three  minutes," 
she  told  him,  "  or  it  will  be  spoiled." 

He  gave  it  three  minutes  by  his  watch. 

Then  he  unwrapped  it,  and  they  examined 

it  as  before.    They  pronounced  it  a  brill- 

#iant  of  the  first  order,  and  probably  worth 

two  thousand  dollars. 

"Umph!"  said  old  Smith.  "You've 
done  me.  How  long  are  you  going  to  give 
me  to  sell  out  the  stuff  that  I've  got  on 
hand?" 

"  Not  a  day,  dad,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  It 
will  be  in  all  the  papers  to-morrow,  so  you 
can  prepare  for  a  slump — unless  we  do 
business." 

"  Look  here,  Elizabeth,"  I  remonstrated, 
"  it's  a  bit  rough  on  your  father." 

The  old  man  turned  on  me  savagely. 

"  Business  is  rough,"  he  said,  "  and  you're 
a  fool.    Shut  up !  " 

So  I  shut  up,  and  he  turned  to  the  pro- 
fessor. 

"  What  are  your  terms?  "  he  asked. 

The  professor  waved  his  hand  at  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Miss  Smith  is  the  business  manager  of 
the  firm,"  he  stated,  and  the  old  man  turned 
to  her. 

"Well,  Elizabeth?"  he  asked;  and  she 
considered,  touching  her  lip  with  her  finger. 

"  Well,  dad,"  she  said,  "  the  professor 
isn't  a  business  man.  He  doesn't  care  about 
flooding    the    market    and    ruining    trade. 
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That's  why  he  hasn't  done  it  before.  You 
can  square  him  if  you  can  square  me.'' 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  I  want  just  what  I  should  have  had  if 
I  hadn't  insisted  on  marrying  George^  It's 
my  own  money  really,  because  I'm  your 
daughter;  and  you  ought  to  want  me  to 
have  it;  and  I  expect  you  do— you  needn't 
grunt  r  You  can  do  it  without  going  back 
on  your  word,  because  it  isn't  giying,  but 
paying.    It's  a  matter  of  business." 

The  old  man  nodded  slowly;  and  half 
grinned  and  half  frowned. 

"  That's  right,"  he  assented.  "  I'll  buy 
the  thing  on  those  terms." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ! "  said  Elizabeth.  "  There's 
no  buying.  The  professor  isn't  going  to 
have  you  flood  the  market.  If  you  agree 
the  *  thing '  won't  be  used,  that's  all." 

"  Umph !  Am  I  to  take  your  word  for 
that?    And  the  professor's?" 

"  We'll  take  yours,"  said  Elizabeth, 

"  Very  well."  He  waved  his  hand  at  the 
experts,  and  they  went.  They  laughed  as 
they  closed  the  door. 

"  Thank  you,  dad,"  Elizabeth  said,  and 
kissed  him.  "  Now  be  nice !  "  She  jerked 
her  head  toward  me.  She  always  wanted  us 
to  be  friends.  . 

The  old  man  nodded  and  took  my  arm 
and  walked  out  with  me,  and  marched  me 
away  from  the  others. 

"  Now  look  here,  young  man,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  fairly  beat,  and  I  bear  no  malice.  In 
fact  I  like  you;  and  of  course  I  like  that 
pig-headed  girl  of  mine.  What  I'm  going 
to  say  to  you  is  for  her  good.  Just  bear 
that  in  mind. 

**  She's  a  clever  girl,  and  she's  a  good  girl ; 
and  in  her  way  she's  an  affectionate  girl. 
But  I  don't  mind  if  a  girl  is  all  the  angels 
rolled^  into  one — and  my  girl  isn't  all  angel, 
as  you'll  find  out — it  isn't  her  place  to  rule 
the  universe.  It  isn't  good  for  the  universe 
— which  I  don't  care  about — ^and  it  isn't 
good  for  her — which  I  do!  You're  going 
to  be  her  husband,  and  you've  got  to  boss 
her.  She'll  be  a  discontented,  unhappy 
woman  if  you  don't.  Never  mind  if  she's 
right  and  you're  wrong.  You  boss  her! 
It's  what  women  like." 

"  Ye — es,"  I  said.  "  I  think — ^upon  my 
word  I  think  you're  right — but  it  won't  be 
easy  to  boss  Elizabeth;  and  I  don't  know 
that  I-'m  fit  to,  either.  She's  so  frightfully 
clever " 


"  Clever !  "  cried  the  old  man  scornfully. 
"  Why  she's  a  perfect  fool  where  you're 
concerned!  If  you  tell  her  that  a  thing's 
wrong  and  she's  not  to  do  it,  she'll  bounce 
and  fume  and  swear  that  she  will ;  but  she 
won't!" 

"Oh!"  I  said.  "If  it  were  wrong- 
why,  of  course  she  wouldn't  want  to  do 
it " 

"  Would  you  let  her  if  she  did?  "  the  old 
man  persisted. 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "  Unless  she 
persuaded  me  that  it  wasn't  wrong." 

Old  Smith  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Then  you're  all  right,"  he  said.  "  That's 
just  the  one  point  she  can't  manage  you 
oh!" 

Elizabeth  and  I  were  married  a  few 
months  later.  Old  Smith  set  us  up  very 
handsomely,  and  we  got  on  very  well  with 
him.  We  got  on  capitally  with  each  other, 
and  I  thought  that  living  with  Elia»beth 
sharpened  me  up  a  bit. 

We  had  been  married  six  months  when 
we  had  the  professor  to  dinner.  When 
Elizabeth  and  he  were  talking  and  laughing 
about  the  diamond  machine  he  let  some- 
thing slip.  I  didn't  say  anything  before 
him,  and  they  thought  I  didn't  take  it  in; 
but  I  did. 

When  he  had  gone  I  took  Elizabeth  by 
the  arm  and  led  her  into  the  drawing  room. 

"  Elizabeth,"  I  said,  "  you  cheated  your 
father  about  those  diamonds." 

She  turned  a  bit  pale,  though  she  tossed 
her  head. 

"  It  was — business,"  she  said.  "  You 
see " 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  see;  and  I  won't 
see.    So  it's  no  use  arguing." 

She  stared  at  me,  and  opened  her  mouth 
to  speak,  but  didn't. 

"  The  crystals  that  the  professor  made," 
I  went  on,  "  weren't  diamonds.  The>' 
evaporated  in  the  wool.  You  put  the  real 
diamonds  in  beforehand.    It  was  cheating." 

"If  you'll  listen  to  me — "  she  began. 

"  I  won't,"  I  asserted.  "  It  was  cheat- 
mg. 

"It  was  only  father,"  she  protested ; 
"  and  it  was  my  money  by  rights ;  and  I 
don't  care." 

"  I  do,"  I  told  her. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
asked. 
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"  Tell  your  father  and  give  up  the  mon- 
ey," I  said.    "  That's  all." 

Elizabeth  gave  a  little  laughing  scream, 
and  caught  hold  of  me. 

"You're  going  to  keep  m^?"  she  cried. 

"Why,"  I  said.    "Of  course!" 

"  Then  I  don't  care,"  she  asserted,  "  ex- 
cept for  father.  He  will  be  so  sorry  that — 
that—"    She  blinked  a  little. 

"  That  you  did  it,"  I  suggested ;  and  she 
wiped  her  eyes  and  stamped  her  foot. 

"  You  are  stupid!  "  she  said.  "  He'll  be 
sorry  that  I've  been  found  out;  and  that  he 
can't  give  me  his  money.  If  you  under- 
stood it  properly " 

"  Now,  look  here,  Elizabeth,"  I  said,  "  I 
understand  it  my  own  way;  and  I  never 
shall  understand  it  any  other  way.  You 
won't  get  round  me  by  any  of  your  clever- 
ness ;  and  you  may  as  well  give  it  up." 

"  George,"  she  said  calmly,  "  I  give  it  up. 
You  may  kiss  me !  " 

And  I  kissed  her,  and  she  didn't  argue 
another  word ! 

Women  are  curious  creatures,  and  I  be- 
lieve old  Smith  was  right  about  them. 

I  went  around  to  her  father's  office,  and 
burst  my  way  through  the  clerks  into  his 
private  office.  He  said  he  had  no  time  to 
talk  to  me,  but  I  sat  down  and  told  him  I'd 
wait  till  he  had.  That  seemed  to  please 
him,  and  he  laid  down  his  pen' and  chuckled. 

"  What's  it  about  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Diamonds,"  I  said. 

"What  diamonds?" 

"  Those  the  professor  made,"  I  said. 
"  He  didn't  make  them  really." 


"  Of  course  he  didn't,"  he  said.  "  Your 
hussy  of  a  wife — my  hussy  of  a  daughter 
— changed  them  in  the  wool." 

"  And — ^you — ^knew !  "     I  gasped. 

He  nodded  slowly. 

"  And  I  knew  you  didn't,"  he  said.  "  So 
you  needn't  worry  about  that." 

;*  I  don't,"  I  said.  "  It  is  Elizabeth's 
doing  it  that — that  I  worry  about." 

The  old  man  moved  his  lips  in  and  out — 
like  Elizabeth — and  played  with  a  ruler. 

"  Of  course,"  I  apologized,  "  she  thought 
it  was  only— only  business." 

"  No,"  said  old  Smith.  "  No.  She  didn't. 
She  knew  she  oughtn't  to  have  done  it ;  but 
women  have  curious  ideas  about  such  things. 
I  didn't  want  to  see  them  grow  on  her. 
That's  why  I  spoke  to  you  as  I  did  after- 
wards. Still  she  wouldn't  do  business  like 
that  with  anyone  else,  if  I  know  my  girl. 
She  cheated  me  because  she  knew  I'd  be 
glad  to  be  cheated — anything — ^to  be  able  to 
give  her  my  money.  Go  home  and  tell  her 
that  you  understand.  She — she'll  have  a  nas- 
ty little  ache,  if  she  fancies  that  you  think 
badly  of  her,  and — and — "  He  turned  and 
poked  the  fire  furiously — "  I'm  growing  an 
old  man." 

"She'll  be  all  right  with  me,  sir,"  I 
said;  "  and  I'll  make  her  understand  about 
you  too;  and  she'll  be  jolly  pleased  with 
you !  " 

She  was ;  and  when  I  had  finished  telling 
her,  she  put  on  her  hat  and  went  straight 
round  to  hug  him.  She  brought  him  back 
to  lunch,  and  caught  us  one  by  each  arm. 

"  Elizabeth's  dianK>nds!  "  she  announced. 
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CRESTED  waves  and  a  long  gray  beach, 
Far  and  far  as  the  eyes  may  reach; 
Twilight  falling  on  tide  and  foam. 
And  silvery  seagull  winding  home; 
On  a  little  pool  left  by  the  spendthrift  sea 
Pale  stars  gladden  the  heart  of  me; 
Down  in  the  west  are  the  far  ships  gone. 
Leaving  the  night  to  me  alone; 
The  deeps  of  the  night  and  the  sound  and  sea, 
And  oh!  but  my  soul  has  need  of  thee. 


MY     FAITH 

By   HOWARD  A.    KELLY 


I7NTIRELY  aside  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  the  association  of  subject  and  author  makes 
the  following  article  of  uncommon  and  noteworthy  interest.  Dr.  Howard  At- 
wood  Kelly,  of  Baltimore,  holds  a  position  almost  unique  in  his  profession.  With  aca- 
demic, professional,  and  honorary  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  iVash- 
ington  and  Lee,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  his  rank  as  a  scholar  is  clearly  recognized. 
For  some  twenty  years  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, his  place  as  a  worker  and  teacher  in  the  applied  science  of  his  profession  has  been 
beyond  question  the  highest  m  America  and  Europe.  At  least  a  dozen  learned  societies 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  the  United  States 
have  welcomed  him  to  membership  as  a  master  in  his  specialty  in  surgery.  Finally,  his 
published  works  have  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  the  most  eminent  of  all  authorities  in  his 
own  field.  Equally  energetic  and  effective  in  another  direction.  Dr.  Kelly  has  been  a 
leader  in  church  and  Sunday-school  work.  In  this  day,  u/hen  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
impression  that  workers  in  physical  science  are  seldom  also  workers  in  religion,  such  an 
expression  as  the  following  becomes  of  genuine  significance. — The  Editor. 


r  is  curious,  puzzling,  and 
almost  unaccountable  to 
note  that  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  advanced  be- 
yond middle  life  are  loath 
to  discuss  the  questions  of 

-—  -  faith.      Is   there   a   God? 

A  future  life  for  human  beings?  Is  such 
a  life  conditional,  depending  on  our  con- 
duct or  attitude  toward  God  in  this  world  ? 
Is  there  anywhere  reliable  revelation  from 
God  to  man?  Is  it  possible  God  Himself 
has  visited  this  earth  and  walLed  among 
men? 

All  these  questions,  of  supreme  interest, 
which  belong  to  the  domain  of  what  is 
called  "  religion "  are  rarely  discussed  in 
Christian  countries,  and  this  anomalous 
condition  of  so-called  Christian  lands  be- 
comes yet  more  puzzling  when  I  come  to 
study  conditions  elsewhere.  In  Japan,  in 
China,  in  India  those  who  profess  Shinto- 
ism,  Taoism,  Buddhism,  or  Mahometism 
are  what  they  profess  to  be,  genuine  Shin- 
toists,  Taoists,  Buddhists,  and  I^ahomc- 
tans,  and  the  more  earnest  they  are  in  their 
faith  the  more  they  are  esteemed,  and  great 


merit  is  attached  to  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  their  scriptures. 

But  there  is  something  about  Christian- 
ity and  the  Christian's  Bible  which  makes 
this  faith  utterly  different  and  diametric- 
ally opposite  to  all  others  in  the  world. 
The  English-speaking  countries  profess  to 
be  Christian,  but  on  investigation  I  find  that 
the  number  of  those  who  are  heartily  com- 
mitted to,  and  can  give  coherent  reason  for, 
such  faith  is' comparatively  few,  and  that 
there  is  no  really  Christian  country  and 
never  has  been.  As  human  nature  goes, 
and  as  history  rolls  on  in  its  present  chan- 
nels, it  does  not  look  as  if  there  ever  would 
be  a  wholly  Christian  land — certainly  not 
under  the  existing  order  of  things. 

A  few  years  ago  I  interested  myself  in 
gathering  some  notes  on  the  subject,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  what  the  common 
idea  of  "being  a  Christian"  meant.  I  asked 
anybody  and  everybody  in  all  classes,  from 
the  friend  at  my  dinner  table  to  the  barber 
who  shaved  me,  and  most  of  my  queries 
were  put  when  traveling,  as  I  had  then 
more  leisure  to  achieve  a  twofold  object — 
to  find  out  what  percentage  could  give  a 
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correct  answer,  and  to  have  a  little  earnest 
conversation  on  the  true  character  and 
claims  of  the  Christian  life  with  those 
whose  answer  was  incorrect. 

A  stack  of  answers  on  cards  filed  away 
in  my  room  would  make  it  appear,  with 
rare  exceptions,  that  man's  salvation  de- 
pends on  his  own  good  works,  generally 
summarized  by  the  speakers  in  an  echo  of 
the  Golden  Rule:  "Treat  others  as  you 
would  have  them  treat  you." 

I  recollect  one  of  my  hazy-minded 
friends  being  rather  startled  by  the  query, 
and  eagerly  asking:  "Why,  you  don't 
think  I'm  a  Jew,  do  you?" 

This  plan  of  interrogating  many  entire 
strangers  may  appear  to  some  bold  and  ag- 
gressive, but  I  do  not  remember  receiving 
a  single  rebuff. 

Now,  many  people  are  willing  week  after 
week  to  flock  to  church  and  hear  a  sermon 
some  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes  long;  but 
no  sooner  is  the  threshold  of  the  church  re- 
crossed  than  the  subject  is  forgotten  or  dis- 
missed with  a  brief  comment  or  criticism. 
Anything  like  real  earnest  talk  between 
men  and  women  on  this  vital  subject  is 
rare,  and  rarer  still  is  any  real  quest  for 
the  truth. 

Young  people  who  are  idealists  are 
sometimes  willing  to  talk  about  man's  re- 
lation to  God,  and  often  take  a  definite 
stand  for  some  form  of  religion,  but,  grow- 
ing older,  they  are  one  by  one  swallowed 
up  by  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 
world;  early  impressions  fade  and  often 
only  a  habit  of  church-going  is  retained, 
with  some  conventional  form  of  faith. 
Further  impressions  are  gained  from  the 
daily  papers,  the  latest  magazine  article,  or 
casual  conversation  rather  than  from  any 
continuous  earnest  consideration  of  the 
subject.  From  this  there  arises  that  nota- 
ble lukewarmness  in  the  churches  to-day 
and  a  manner  of  life  in  the  world's  week 
day  ill  according  with  the  Sunday  profes- 
sion, and  bringing  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  on 
the  Church. 

But  earnest  consideration  is  often 
checked  by  an  equally  curious  dislike  men 
show  to  open  Bible  study.  I  may  ride 
about  in  the  cars  reading  the  Koran  or 
Confucius,  and  men  will  regard  me  with 
interest  and  perhaps  whisper  it  about  that 
I  am  of  rather  a  scholarly  turn  of  mind; 
but  should  I  take  out  my  Bible  and  study 


it  openly  I  am  looked  at  askance,  and  few 
men,  I  note,  want  to  go  over  and  sit  beside 
a  man  so  engaged,  still  less  to  hear  from 
him  what  he  there  finds  in  the  way  of 
spiritual  truth  and  refreshment. 

Yet  the  faith  of  every  man  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  sympathetic  interest  to  his  fel- 
lows. I  think  a  partial  explanation  is  that 
the  Bible  is  the  one  book  which  probes 
deeply  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and 
leaves  the  best  man  no  ground  to  stand  on, 
but  commands  him  to  confess  sin  and  re- 
pent :  "  For  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not 


one. 
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This  slight  circumspection  of  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry  leads  me  on  to  consider 
three  subjects  which  ought  to  touch  the 
secret  springs  of  a  man's  life: 

What  I  believe. 

Why  I  believe. 

What  my  faith  means  to  me. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  step  aside  from 
an  excessively  busy  and  practical  life  and 
adequately  state  just  what  is  one's  faith 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  almost  impossi- 
ble to  analyze  coolly  and  critically  that 
which  lies  within  the  realm  of  the  emo- 
tions. At  best  any  categorical  statements 
must  seem,  as  the  author  reviews  them, 
woefully  cold  and  inefficient,  and  though  I 
shrink  from  the  danger  of  inadequate  ful- 
fillment of  so  responsible  an  undertaking 
yet  for  the  sake  of  others  to  be  won  for 
Christ  I  do  not  refrain,  but  commit  such 
efforts  to  the  Author  of  my  faith. 

I  have,  within  the  past  twenty  years  of 
my  life,  come  out  of  uncertainty  and  doubt 
into  a  fai^h  which  is  an  absolute  dominat- 
ing conviction  of  the  truth  and  about 
which  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  I 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  emi- 
nent scientific  workers;  have  heard  them 
discuss  the  profoundest  questions;  have 
myself  engaged  in  scientific  work  and  so 
know  the  value  of  such  opinions.  I  was 
once  profoundly  disturbed  in  the  tradi- 
tional faith  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
up — that  of  a  Protestant  Episcopalian — by 
inroads  which  were  made  upon  the  book  of 
Genesis  by  the  higher  critics.  I  could  not 
then  gainsay  them,  not  knowing  Hebrew 
nor  archaeplogy  well,  and  to  me,  as  to 
many,  to  pull  out  one  great  prop  was  to 
make  the  whole  foundation  uncertain. 

So  I  floundered  on  for  some  years  try- 
ing, as  some  of  my  higher  critical  friends 
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are  trying  to-day,  to  continue  to  use  the 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God  and  at  the  same 
time  holding  it  of  composite  authorship,  a 
curious  and  disastrous  piece  of  mental  gym- 
nastics— a  bridge  over  the  chasm  separat- 
ing an  older  Bible-loving  generation  from 
a  newer  Bible-emancipated  race.  I  saw  in 
the  book  a  great  light  and  glow  of  heat, 
yet  shivered  out  in  the  cold. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  me  to  see  what 
the  book  had  to  say  about  itself.  As  a 
short,  but  perhaps  not  the  best  method, 
I  took  a  concordance  and  looked  out 
"Word,"  when  I  found  that  the  Bible 
claimed  from  one  end  to  the  other  to  be 
the  authoritative  Word  of  God  to  man.  I 
then  tried  the  natural  plan  of  taking  it  as 
my  text-book  of  religion,  as  I  would  use  a 
text-book  in  any  science,  testing  it  by  sub- 
mitting to  its  conditions.  I  found  that 
Christ  Himself  invites  men  (John  vii.  17) 
to  do  this. 

I  now  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  in- 
spired Word  of  God,  inspired  in  a  sense 
utterly  different  from  that  of  any  merely 
human  book. 

I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  without  human  father,  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
That  all  men  without  exception  are  by  na- 
ture sinners,  alienated  from  God,  and 
when  thus  utterly  lost  in  sin  the  Son  of 
God  Himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  by 
shedding  His  blood  upon  the  cross  paid  the 
infinite  penalty  of  the  guilt  of  the  whole 
world.  I  believe  he  who  thus  receives 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour  is  born  again 
spiritually  as  definitely  as  in  his  first  birth, 
and,  so  born  spiritually,  has  new  privileges, 
appetites,  and  affections;  that  he  is  one 
body  with  Christ  the  Head  and  will  live 
with  Him  forever.  I  believe  no  man  can 
save  himself  by  good  works,  or  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  ''  moral  life,"  such 
works  being  but  the  necessary  fruits  and 
evidence  of  the  faith  within. 

Satan  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  man's 
fall  and  sin,  and  his  rebellion  against  God 
as  rightful  governor.  Satan  is  the  Prince 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  yet  will 
in  the  end  be  cast  into  the  pit  and  made 
harmless.  Christ  will  come  again  in  glory 
to  earth  to  reign  even  as  He  went  away 
from  the  earth,  and  I  look  for  His  return 
day  by  day. 

I  believe  the  Bible  to  be  God's  word, 


because  as  I  use  it  day  by  day  as  spiritual 
food,  I  discover  in  my  own  life  as  well  as 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  likewise  use  it  a 
transformation  correcting  evil  tendendes, 
purifying  affections,  giving  pure  desires, 
and  teaching  that  concerning  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  which  those  who  do  not  so 
use  it  can  know  nothing  of.  It  is  as  really 
food  for  the  spirit  as  bread  is  for  the  body. 

Perhaps  one  of  my  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  the  Bible  is  that  it  reveals  to  me, 
as  no  other  book  in  the  world  could  do, 
that  which  appeals  to  me  as  a  physician,  a 
diagnosis  of  my  spiritual  condition.  It 
shows  me  clearly  what  I  am  by  nature — 
one  lost  in  sin  and  alienated  from  the  life 
that  is  in  God.  I  find  in  it  a  consistent 
and  wonderful  revelation,  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation,  of  the  character  of  God,  a 
God  far  removed  from  any  of  my  natural 
imaginings. 

It  also  reveals  a  tenderness  and  nearness 
of  God  in  Christ  which  satisfies  the  heart's 
longings,  and  shows  me  that  the  infinite 
God,  Creator  of  the  world,  took  our  very 
nature  upon  Him  that  He  might  in  infinite 
love  be  one  with  His  people  to  redeem 
them.  I  believe  in  it  because  it  reveals  a 
religion  adapted  to  all  classes  and  races, 
and  it  is  intellectual  suicide  knowing  it  not 
to  believe  it. 

What  it  means  to  me  is  as  intimate  and 
difficult  a  question  to  answer  as  to  be  re- 
quired to  give  reasons  for  love  of  father 
and  mother,  wife  and  children.  But  this 
reasonable  faith  gives  me  a  different  rela- 
tion to  family  and  friends;  greater  tender- 
ness to  these  and  deeper  interest  in  all  men. 
It  takes  away  the  fear  of  death  and  creates 
a  bond  with  those  gone  before.  It  shows 
me  God  as  a  Father  who  perfectly  under- 
stands, who  can  give  control  of  appetites 
and  affections,  and  rouse  one  to  fight  with 
self  instead  of  being  self-contented. 

And  if  faith  so  reveals  God  to  me  I  go 
without  question  wherever  He  may  lead 
me.  I  can  put  His  assertions  and  com- 
mands above  every  seeming  probability  in 
life,  dismissing  cherished  convictions  and 
looking  upon  the  wisdom  and  ratiocina- 
tions of  men  as  folly  if  opposed  to  Him. 
I  place  no  limits  to  faith  when  once  vested 
in  God,  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, and  can  trust  Him  though  I  should 
have  to  stand  alone  before  the  world  de- 
claring Him  to  be  true. 


DOUBLETS   AND    HOSE 

BEING   AN   EPISODE   IN  THE  CAREER  OF  RAOUL,   GENTLEMAN   OF 

FORTUNE 

By  H.  C.  bailey 


AOUL  condemned  the 
wine  of  the  Ewe  Lamb. 
The  Ewe  Lamb  would 
give  him  only  Rhenish 
when  he  wanted  "  the 
good  blood  of  Burgundy." 
(Raoul  talks  so  much  of 
wine  that  I  think  he  must  have  been  a 
very  temperate  little  man.)  Observe  him, 
then,  taking  his  ease  in  the  wainscoted 
guest  room  of  the  £11^^  Lamb  and  condemA- 
ing  his  liquor.  He  had  probably  a  leg  on 
the  table. 

The  landlord  ushered  in  with  respect 
two  lean  men  dressed  in  a  dull  gray  frieze. 
Their  faces  also  were  gray,  their  hair  lank. 
They  were  absurdly  alike  and  joyless. 
Raoul  cocked  his  head  on  one  side.  "  Judas 
Iscariot  and  son." 

One  of  them  signed  the  landlord  out,  and 
the  two  stalked  stiffly  to  Raoul.  •  "  Your 
name  is  Raoul  ?  "  one  asked. 

RaoAl,  head  on  one  side,  looked  them  up 
and  down.  "  God  help  your  wives,"  said 
.he:  and  began  to  sing  to  them. 

"  Fellow — fellow — I  would  have  you  to 
know  I  am  Alderman  Peter  van  Hessels, 
fellow.  And  this  is  my  son  the  Coiuicilor 
Peter  van  Hessels." 

"  Peter  Minor — ^kill  Peter  Major  for 
bringing  you  into  the  world:  Peter  Major 
— kill  Peter  Minor  for  coming  into  the 
world.    Thus  joy  regains  her  sway." 

"  You  are  drunk,  fellow." 

Raoul  shuddered,  dramatically.  "God 
forbid!  If  I  were,  I  might  see  four  of 
you.     I  could  not,  pardieuy  survive  it." 

The  two  looked  at  each  other.  "  I  de- 
sire to  know,  fellow,  if  you  are  one  Raoul, 
who  took  letters  from  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange into  Leyden." 


"  I  am  that  Raoul — and  many  other 
Raouls." 

The  two  Peters  nodded  at  each  other 
and  sat  down.  They  leaned  over  the  table 
mysteriously.  "  I  have  a  matter  to  pro- 
pound," said  the  alderman,  and  Raoul 
yawned.  "  My  son  the  councilor  has  an 
affianced  bride " 

"  Oh,  earth  and  heaven ! .  She  can  never 
have  seen  him." 

"  She  has  not  yet  seen  me  in  fact,"  said 
the  councilor.     "  That  is  our  trouble." 

"  Your  good  fortune.  Peter  Minor, 
marry  her  in  a  mask." 

"  This  maiden,"  the  alderman  continued, 
"  this  maiden  is  the  daughter  of  my  cousin 
Oswald  Fruytiers,  who  is  dead,  and  the 
ward  of  my  brother " 

"  CorbleUy  are  there  more  of  your  fam- 
ily?" 

" — ^my  brother  Jan  van  Hessels,  the 
goldsmith  in  Bergen  op  Zoom.  Bergen, 
you  know,  is  within  the  Spanish  bounds, 
and  my  brother  writes  that  there  is  no 
way  to  send  Catarina  safely.  Look  you 
now,  I  believe  that  my  brother  does  not 
wish  to  send  Catarina.  He  has  all  her 
father's  money,  and  he  would  not  want  to 
give  it  up." 

"  He  is,  faith,  your  own  brother,  Peter 
Major."  Raoul  turned :  "  Peter  Minor, 
do  you  love  your  Catarina?" 

The  councilor  was  puzzled.  "  But  she 
is  my  affianced  bride,"  he  cried. 

"  The  maiden  and  the  dowry  were  prom- 
ised. I  have  the  bond,"  cried  the  alder- 
man. 

"  Do  you  know  what  hell  is  for?  It  is 
to  burn  bonds.     And  bondholders." 

The  alderman  grew  angry.  "  Sir — look 
you,  sir,  this  is  not  a  thing  to  jest  with.     I 
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come  to  you  and  I  ask  what  do  you  advise, 
for  you " 

"Advise?  I  advise,  corbleu,  that  Peter 
Minor  content  himself  with  the  life  of  vir- 
ginity. So  shall  it  be  best  for  some  woman 
and  the  world.*' 

The  alderman  feigned,  not  very  skill- 
fully, tolerant  good  temper.  "  Pish,  pish !  " 
said  he.  *'  Now  you,  sir,  as  they  say,  are 
a  man  of  skill  and  of  daring.  You  have 
undertaken  dangerous  deeds  and " 

"  And  achieved  them,  mordieu.  But  I 
never  undertook  to  find  a  wife  for  Peter 
Minor." 

"  My  son  the  councilor  dare  not  go  to 
Bergen  himself.  But  you,  you  do  not  fear 
the  Spaniards " 

"  I  fear  nothing  but  God  and  bad  wine." 

"  Well,  sir,  very  well.  Now  look  you, 
I  give  you  commission  to  go  to  Bergen  and 
seek  out  this  maiden  privily  and  learn  of  her 
if  my  brother  be  ready  to  pay  her  dowry. 
If  he  will,  it  is  very  well,  and  you  shall 
bring  her  openly.  But  if  he  will  not,  look 
you,  you  shall  take  her  away  unknown  to 
him  and  she  must  bring  with  her  some  of 
his  jewels  to  be  her  dowry.  He  is  the  gold- 
smith of  Bergen,  and  there  must  be  rich 
goods  easy  for  her  to  take.  And  you  shall 
get  her  out  of  the  town  and*  bring  her  to 
me  here  in  Rotterdam." 

Raoul  looked  him  between  the  eyes. 
"  You— alderman !  "  said  Raoul.  "And 
how  if  the  maiden  will  bring  herself  for 
love  of— of  that,"  he  jerked  a  nod  at 
the  councilor,  "  but  will  not  steal  her 
dowry  ?  " 

"  You  shall  tell  her  that  the  dowry  is 
in  the  bond,  and  she  is  shamed  to  be  a  wife 
without  it." 

"  Fifty  gold  florins  now — a  hundred 
more  if  I  do  your  work."  Raoul's  prices 
had  risen. 

The  two  Peters  recoiled,  and  began  to 
higgle. 

At  last  they  consented,  and  Raoul  howled 
for  the  landlord  and  ink  and  paper. 

Raoul,  left  alone,  looked  at  his  bond 
and  laughed.  "  If  I  kept  the  dowry  and 
left  Peter  Minor  the  bride!  "  he  suggested 
to  himself.     "  That  would  be  amusing." 

So  in  the  springtime  the  Eel  and  Cradle 
at  Bergen  op  Zoom  welcomed  a  little  guest. 
He  announced  for  all  men  to  hear  that  he 
was  a  poor  Spanish  gentleman  on  his  way 
to   join    Don   Julian    Romero.     Whereat 


other  guests,  two  lusty  French  merchants 
and  a  square-faced  Englishman,  looked  upon 
him  askance.  He  treated  them  with  full 
Spanish  arrogance. 

"  Lie  first "  (it  is  a  maxim  of  Raoul's) 
— "  Lie  first.  There  will  always  be  room 
for  the  truth.  Truth  first — then  no  room 
for  the  lie  when  you  need  it." 

Raoul  fed  full  and  drank,  and  went  out 
from  the  Eel  and  Cradle  in  the  twilight. 
He  learned  that  Master  Jan  van  Hessels, 
goldsmith,  was  an  alderman,  that  he  lived 
at  the  sign  of  the  Brazen  Serpent^  in  the 
Street  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  new  town. 
The  street  was  something  rural  and  houses 
few  in  it.  Jan  van  Hessels's  Brazen  Ser- 
pent was  big,  and  back  from  it  ran  a  walled 
garden  where  the  scent  of  the  limes  hung 
fragrant. 

Raoul,  hat  on  one  side,  nonchalant, 
swaggered  along  to  the  garden  gate.  Five 
rascals  with  cudgels  sprang  out  upon  him. 
But  Raoul,  for  all  his  airs,  was  wholly 
alert.  Sideways  he  sprang,  six  feet  at  a 
bound.  Out  leaped  sword  and  dagger. 
"What!  What!  How,  knaves?  Is 
there  man-killing  toward  ?  "  he  thundered 
in  Spanish.  "Then,  by  good  Sant' 
lago— "    He  lunged  on  the  invocation. 

The  cudgelers  did  not  await  him.  "A 
Spaniard,"  they  muttered,  "  a  Spaniard !  " 
and  turning,  fled  together — fled  into  the 
Brazen  Serpent  and  slammed  its  door  be- 
hind them. 

Then  behold  Raoul,  most  truculent, 
stalking  up  to  that  door  and  battering  upon 
it  with  the  hilt  of  his  bare  sword.  At  last 
a  little  wicket  opened  and  some  one  asked 
his  business. 

"  Business  ?  That  word  to  a  gentleman  ? 
Rascal!  Open  your  door,  rogue,  and  pro- 
duce me  the  man  of  the  house." 

The  wicket  was  shut  again,  and  after  a 
while  the  door  was  opened  ^d  a  serving 
man  quavered  out  a  question  as  to  Raoul's 
name.  Raoul  took  him  by  the  ear  and 
jerked  him.  "Bring  forth  your  knave 
master,  knave." 

The  servant  shuflHed  on  and  brought  him 
to  an  inner  room,  and  hurriedly  withdrew. 
Raoul  had  no  need  to  ask  whom  he  beheld. 
Master  Alderman  Jan  van  Hessels,  gray- 
faced,  goggle-eyed,  was  true  brother  of 
Peter.  Raoul,  hat  cocked  over  one  ear, 
sword  twirling  in  finger  and  thumb,  looked 
him  up  and  down. 


innounceJ  for  all  t\ 


>  htar  thai  be  wta  C  poor  Sfanith  gfntUn 


"Well,  sir,  well?"  cried  the  aldeiman, 
nervously,  "  what  is  your  errand  ?  " 

"  Errand  ?  "  Raoul  thundered  an  oath. 
"  Do  I  look  a  man  to  run  errands? " 

"  Then,  sir,  your  wish,  sir,  your  pur- 
pose," the  alderman  stammered  hastily. 


"  Mark  me  now,  burgess.  I  am  Juan 
Perez,  a  poor  gentleman  of  Spain.  I  take 
my  evening  walk,  and  I  am  set  upon 
by  five  cursed  rogues.  May  the  devil 
and — "  he  checked  the  imprecation  and 
bowed  low.    Framed  in  the  doorway  a  girl 
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stood,  flushed,  bright-eyed:,  the  hair  be- 
neath her  coif  gleamed  golden.  Raoul 
swung  away  from  her.  "  By  five  cursed 
rogues,  burgess.  And  they  are  fled  into 
your  house.  Now,  sirrah,  how  come  you 
to  set  your  curs  upon  a  gentleman?  Ex- 
pound me  quickly." 

The  alderman  signed  the  girl  out  of  the 
room.  But  she  came  farther  in,  and 
dropped  a  courtesy  to  Raoul. 

"  Hark  ye,  sirrah,"  Raoul  made  his  sword 
quiver,  a  ripple  of  light,  under  the  alder- 
man's eyes,  "  this  poor  carcass  shall  not 
be  vilely  entreated  while  my  soul  is  in 
it.     Why   are   your   varlets  turned   upon 
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And  while  the  alderman  bit  his  finger: 
"By  Sant*  lago!"  Raoul  thundered: 
"  do  you  palter  with  me,  burgess?  I  come 
peaceably  by  your  house,  and  your  foot- 
boys  take  cudgels  to  me,  and  you  have  no 
word  of  excuse !  "  He  rapped  out  a  large 
oath.  "  Mark  me,  sirrah !  I  am  no  man 
to  jest  with.  I  can  thrust  through  a 
needle's  eye.  I  can  snuff  a  candle  with  my 
point.  So — sa  ha !  sa  ha !  "  he  lunged, 
stamping  his  foot,  at  the  two  candles. 

Over  they  went,  and  out.  The  room 
was  dark,  and  out  of  the  darkness  Raoul 
roared  on :  "  What  is  your  business  with 
me,  burgess?  Had  I  come  here  by  mid- 
night "  (his  left  hand  was  groping  toward 
Catarina) ,  "  had  I  sought  to  rob  you,  to 
force  your  strong  box,  had  I  "  (he  found 
Catarina's  hand  and  pressed  it)  "  had  I 
stolen  into  your  garden  and  lurked  there 
— then,   faith,  your   rogues   had   had   rea- 
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The  alderman  had  found  his  tinder  box 
and  struck  light  again.  Raoul  had  dropped 
Catarina's  hand,  and  she  was  looking  at 
him  curiously. 

"  Did  you  take  me,  burgess,  for  a  rogue 
like  yourself?" 

"  I  profess,  sir,  it  was  a  blunder.  It 
was  all  a  blunder.  My  lads  are  fools.  I 
protest  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon.  I  had 
word  of  a  thief,  and " 

"Thief?  That  word  to  me!  Now  by 
all  good  saints  this  surpasses  I  Thief ! " 
Raoul  walked  upon  the  alderman  sword 
out,  and  the  alderman  ran  away  from  him 
round  the  table.  "  Thief !  I  will  show 
you  a  thrust  for  that,  sirrah."  His  sword 
shot  out  like  a  striking  snake,  and  one  of 
the  alderman's  buttons  went  rattling  to  the 


floor.  The  alderman  with  a  yell  sprang 
out  of  the  door;  Raoul  lunged  after  him 
again,  and  he  fell  on  the  stairs. 

"  The  garden — ^midnight — love's  envoy 
comes  " :  it  was  whispered  soft  and  low  in 
the  girl's  ear  while  the  alderman  picked 
himself  up.  Then,  aloud :  **  That  will 
teach  you,  burgess,  to  respect  a  gentleman 
who  does  you  the  honor  to  pass  your 
house,"  said  Raoul,  and  put  up  his  sword. 
"  Lady,  I  commit  you  to  Heaven,"  he 
bowed,  and  as  she  courtesied  before  him 
caught  the  faint  sign  of  her  head.  Her  eyes 
were  shining.  "  Burgess,  I  commit  you 
— elsewhere,"  and  slammed  the  door. 

The  thin,  white  May  moon  was  over 
the  town,  sharp  gable  and  feathery  tree 
silvered  in  her  light,  and  the  shadows 
gloomed  blue  black.  Raoul  lounged  against 
the  wall  of  the  garden.  The  midnight 
chimes  died  away.  Raul  waited  a  while, 
went  up  and  over  the  wall  like  a  cat.  A 
form  came  to  him  swiftly,  rustling.  Raoul 
took  her  hands  and  kissed  them  both. 
"  Lady,  well  met.  Keep  close,"  said  he, 
and  drew  her  against  him  into  the  gloom 
beneath  the  limes.  "May  a  man  speak  to 
you  of  love  ?  " 

Indeed,  sir,  many  men  have." 
Nay,  who  can  wonder  ?  "  Raoul  sighed. 
"  And  I,  lady,  am  come  to  plead  for  one 
fool  more." 

"  'Tis  a  compliment  to  me." 
Raoul  took  her  hand.    "  Ah,  what  is  life 
without  you?  " 

I  have  not  tried,  indeed." 
Lady,  you  are  a  woman — 
"  Sir,  my  mother  determined  it  so." 
" — and     what    is    a    woman    without 
love?" 

"  Even  as  a  man  without  wit,  sir." 
"  I   come   from  one  who   loves  you  as 
never  man  loved  yet — from  one  who  would 

go  through  fire  and  water " 

"  But  not,  it  seems,  over  a  wall !  " 

"  Lady,  he  would  not  peril  you  by  his 

presence.    Peter  van  Hessels " 

Catarina  started  back.    "  Peter  van  Hes- 
sels?   You  come  from  him?  " 

"  Behold  me  Dan  Cupid  in  breeches — 
hot  envoy  of  Peter's  love." 
"He— he  loves  me?" 
"  With  a  love  wholly  amazing." 
"  And  what  does  he  ask  of  me?  " 
Raoul  snatched  her  hand  and  pressed  it. 
"  Lady,  he  asks  of  you — ^you  1    That  body 
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"/I  ring  with  three  sapphiret   failed  to  Raovl'i  fnger," 


of  grace,  those  sea-dark,  sea-bright  eyes, 
that " 

"  Oh,  I  thank  you.  I  have  my  own  mir- 
ror. Sir,  does  Master  van  Hessels  want 
no  more  than  myseH?  " 

Raoul  coughed.  "  You — ah — you  reduce 
me  to  say,  lady,  that  he  spoke  also  of  a 
dowry." 

"  I  knew !  "  she  cried.  "  And  you,  I 
doubt,  were  to  share  in  it." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Raoul,  slowly,  "  I  am 
hired  at  a  price." 

"Love's  envoy!"  she  said,  and  again: 
"Love's  envoy!"  and  laughed.  Then 
swiftly:  "  Oh,  indeed  it  grieves  me  to  spoil 
your  bargain!  God  be  with  you!"  And 
she  whirled  away. 

'But  Raout  held  her,  gripping  her  wrists. 
"  If  you  had  made  my  bargain  you  had 
broken  my  heart.  The  light  in  your  eyes 
must  glow  for  a  man — and  it  shall.  And 
yet  I  thank  God  I  have  come.  1  have 
had  your  hands  in  mine,  I  have  tasted  the 
breath  of  your  hair.  I — "  he  snatched 
her  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her. 


She  tore  herself  away,  she  stood  in  the 
moonlight  white,  fierce-eyed,  her  bosom 
storm-tossed.     "  You — you — "  she  gasped. 

"  1,"  said  Raoul,  "  am  a  man."  And 
went  over  the  wall. 

Slowly  he  walked  to  his  inn.  His  head 
was  thrown  back,  his  eyes  studied  the  dark 
blue  void  and  its  mingled  stars. 

When  he  came  to  the  Eel  and  Cradle 
he  demanded  wine  of  a  sleepy  servant,  and 
dropped  himself  down  in  a  leathern  elbow 
chair,  and  flung  his  hat  and  his  feet  on  the 
table.  Then  he  observed  that  the  squace- 
faced  Englishman  was  fronting  him. 

"  A  word  in  your  ear,"  saj-s  he.  Raoul 
disdainfully  inclined  his  head.  "  You  are 
no  Spaniard." 

"  Madre  Dios,  rascal " 

"  You  do  not  swear  enough,"  said  the 
Englishman,  calmly.  Raoul  at  once  pro- 
duced him  several  oaths  more,  but  he  con- 
tinued, unheeding:  "  1  am  glad  you  are  not 
a  Spaniard.  I  do  not  like  Spaniards.  And 
I  have  to  ask  you  to  serve  me,"  He  hesi- 
tated.    "I    owe    you    something    already. 
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Those  fellows  who  set  upon  you  were  look- 
ing for  me.  Then  you  went  into  the  house. 
I  want  to  know  if  you  will  go  there  again. 
I  want  you  to  take  a  letter  from  me 
to " 

Raoul  brought  his  feet  down  to  the  floor 
with  a  bang.  "  Oh,  the  devil !  Peter  the 
third !  "  says  he. 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  You  were  not  meant  to.     Go  on." 

"  I  want  you  to  take  a  letter  from  me 
to  Mistress  Catarina  Fruytiers  secretly. 
No  one  else  must  know  of  it."  He  hesi- 
tated and  flushed.  "  I — ^you — there  may  be 
expense " 

"  I  promise  you  there  will  be,"  said 
Raoul.  "  Also,  I  carry  no  letter  without 
knowing  what  is  inside  of  it." 

The  Englishman  looked  him  between  the 
eyes.    "  I  ask  for  your  honor." 

"  I  sell  that,  faith,  every  day." 

"  I  ask  you  for  your  honor,"  said  the 
Englishman  again. 

"  At  your  service."  Raoul  shrugged  his 
shoulders  lightly.  But  the  Englishman 
held  out  his  hand.  Raoul  waited  a  while 
before  he  took  it. 

"  I  shall  tell  her  that  I  love  her  with  all 
my  heart — that  I  shall  love  her  always." 
Raoul  yawned.  "  I  shall  pray  her  be 
ready  to  fly  with  me " 

"  Bringing,  it  is  understood,  her  dowry." 

"  God*s  wounds!"  The  English  oath 
roared  out.  "  You — you — do  you  think 
that  I  know  or  care  if  she  have  a  penny?  " 

"  It  seems,"  said  Raoul,  "  I  shall  have  to 
ask  your  pardon."  The  Englishman  bowed, 
stiflly.  "  Nevertheless,  if  I  were  you  I 
should  bear  my  own  love  letters." 

"  If  I  do  I  am  caught,  perhaps  hanged." 

Raoul  flopped  back  in  his  chair.  ''  Oh, 
Peter,"  says  he,  with  a  sneer,  "  Peter  after 
all.  In  fact,  my  Englishman,  you  are  not 
very  brave." 

"  It  serves  neither  my  lady  nor  me,"  said 
the  Englishman,  '*  that  I  should  be  hanged." 

"  You  are  vain.  Now — ^you  spoke  of 
her  flying  with  you.  How,  my  friend,  do 
you  fly  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it !  " 

"  I  must  tell  you — I  met  my  lady  two 
years  ago  when  I  came  here  a  venturer  in 
a  bark  of  Gresham's.  Now  I  am  come 
in  my  own  ship,  the  Bonny  Kate.  I  went 
to  her  guardian,  that  rascal  Jan  van  Hes- 


scls,  to  ask  her  for  my  wife.  He  turned 
me  out  of  his  house.  He  told  the  Spanish 
commandant  here  that  I  was  a  rogue,  a  spy 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Boisot.  So 
I  am  ordered  to  sail  with  my  ship  by  sun- 
down to-morrow  if  I  would  not  be  hanged. 
And  I  have  not  even  seen  her.  I  was  steal- 
ing there  in  the  twilight  when  those  rogues 
tried  to  beat  you.  He  has  a  guard  of  them, 
I  suppose.  Well!  My  ship  will  drop 
down  the  river  on  the  afternoon  tide.  But 
I  shall  stay.  I  do  not  know  more  than 
that." 

"  But  I  do.  And  you  will  not  look 
well  on  a  gallows.  I  am  sure  you  would 
wriggle  clumsily.  My  Englishman,  be  wise 
and  sail  away." 

The  square  face  hardened.  "  I  do  not 
go  without  my  lady." 

Raoul  looked  at  him  a  while,  curiously. 
Then :  "  I  suppose  you  know  that  you  are 
infinitely  unworthy  ?  " 

The  Englishman  laughed.  "  I  am  not  a 
fool."  Then  the  laugh  died.  "I  shall 
merit  her  never." 

Raoul  lay  back,  a  queer  little  smile  on 
his  lips.  "  Yes.  You  'would  hang  badly," 
he  murmured.  He  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 
"  Go  aboard  your  ship  in  the  morning. 
Sail  away  in  the  afternoon." 

"  But  then — but  I — but— 

"  All  the  buts  are  my  affair." 

The  Englishman  stared.  "What  do 
you  mean?    What  will  you  do?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  I  have  done 
it." 

The  Englishman  asked  much  more  and 
learned  little — is  it  strange?  At  last  a  let- 
ter was  written,  and  went  into  RaouFs 
breast.  A  ring  with  three  sapphires  passed 
to  Raoul's  finger.  Then  the  Englishman 
stuttered,  and :  "  As  touching  the  matter 
of  expense — "  he  began. 

Raoul  flushed.  "  Go  to  the  devil,"  said 
he,  and  went  out. 

On  that  he  went  to  bed.  It  seems  that 
he  arose  betimes,  and  did  certain  small 
matters  of  tailoring  and  correspondence. 
Then  he  went  down  to  the  sailors'  taverns 
on  the  quay.  He  wanted  some  worthy  soul 
to  occupy  the  alderman's  attention.  "  For 
an  honest  knave  take  a  sailor "  ( 'tis  a 
maxim  of  his).  "For  your  dishonest 
knave  the  soldier  is  nonpareil."  He  was, 
you  remember,  a  soldier  himself.  From 
the  sailors'  taverns  he  came  back  to  break- 
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fast,  and  in  due  season  to  (he  Street  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Master  Alderman  Jan  van 
Hessels. 

Fellows   lounging  under   the   eaves   re- 
garded him  ncrvouslj'  and  slunk  away,  not 


Senor  Don  Juan  Perez,"  he  cried.  "  You 
understand  ?  The  Senor — Don — Juan — 
Perez."  It  was,  in  fact,  clear  enough  for 
all  the  household  and  half  the  street  to  un- 
derstand.    The    guard   gaped    upon   him. 


minded  to  mistake  him  twice.  Raoul  swag- 
gered up  to  the  house  door,  and  rapped 
with  power,  while  the  armed  guard  within 
bent  his  ear  to  the  wicket.  When  he  finally 
opened  the  door  Raoul  stalked  in,  and  in 
the    loudest    of    voices:    "Announce    the 


"The  Senor  Don  Juan  Perez!"  Raoul 
thundered,  and  the  man  backed,  bowing, 
and  hurried  off. 

Raoul  sauntered  through  the  hall. 
There  was  a  swift  rustle  of  skirts  on  the 
stair,  and  Catarina  came  down  upon  him. 
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her  cheeks  aflame.  "You?  You  dare?" 
she  said. 

Raoul  said  nothing.  He  held  out  his 
left  hand  with  the  fingers  wide  apart.  On 
one  of  them  gleamed  the  ring  of  three  sap- 
phires. She  paled,  she  started  back,  her 
hand  to  her  breast.  Raoul  put  his  hands 
behind  him.  "  Trust.  Follow."  Raoul's 
lips  framed  the  words,  but  made  scarce  a 
sound.  The  serving  lad  was  coming  to- 
ward them. 

Again  Raoul  came  to  the  presence  of 
Master  Alderman  Jan  van  Hessels.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  saluted  elaborately. 
Catarina  watched  in  amaze. 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  obtains  me  this  hon- 
or ?  "  says  the  alderman,  nervously. 

"  Burgess,  I  shall  expound.  First,  I  dis- 
cover that  I  was  something  harsh  with  you 
last  night.  I  learn  that  you  have  good 
cause  to  suspect  danger  (though,  by  Sant' 
lago,  to  take  me  for  a  hired  bravo  was 
diabolic  insolence.  But  pass — ^pass).  I 
say  you  may  well  suspect  danger.  How  do 
I  know  it?  Mark  me  now!  I  betake 
me  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  tavern.  I  drink 
a  measure  of  Xeres  wine.  (Xeres  quotha! 
Bah!  But  pass.)  There  be  two  seafaring 
rogues  chattering.  I  catch  your  name.  I 
incline  my  ear.  Have  a  care,  burgess! 
There  is  villainy  toward.  They  speak  of 
you — of  your  ward^-of  your  wealth,  too, 
burgess.  They  say  that  both  rightly  per- 
tain to  one  Peter  van  Hessels.  Now  who 
a  plague  is  Peter  van  Hessels,  burgess?" 

"  I  know,  sir,  I  know,"  cried  the  alder- 
man.       Go  on,  sir. 

"  But  you — "  cried  Catarina.  Raoul 
waved  his  hand  carelessly,  and  the  sap- 
phires flashed.  Catarina  gulped  and  was 
silent. 

"  Go  on  ?  Faith,  I  have  done.  They 
said  that  there  is  one  in  the  town  minded 
to  seize  ward  and  wealth  for  this  Peter." 

"  I  am  most  grateful.  I —  Pray  you, 
what  like  were  these  two  fellows?  " 

Raoul  began  an  elaborate  and  pictorial 
description,  in  the  midst  of  which  came  a 
journeyman  to  say  there  was  a  sailor  in 
the  shop  with  a  letter jvhich  he  would  give 
to  none  but  the  alderman.  The  alderman, 
rising,  begged  Raoul  to  await  him. 

"  If  you  are  long  I  must  needs  depart; 
but,"  said  Raoul,  politely,  "  I  will  surely 
come  again." 

The  alderman  was  hardly  gone  before 


Raoul  sprang  to  Catarina  and  caught  her 
hands.     "  Your  own  chamber !     Quick !  " 

"  Sir!  "  the  girl  gasped—"  you— I " 

"If  you  love  your  love!"  The  sap- 
phires blazed  in  hef  sapphire  eyes. 

"  Yes— yes." 

Raoul  let  her  go  and  signed  to  the  door. 
She  looked  long  in  his  eyes,  and  turned 
and  led  the  way.  Out  in  the  hall :  "  Lady, 
I  give  you  good  day,"  said  Raoul  aloud, 
and  stalked  noisily  to  the  door  of  the  street. 
He  opened  it,  he  slammed  it  again  and 
stayed  inside.  Then  swift,  noiseless,  he 
stole  back  to  her,  and  "  Quick !  "  he  whis- 
pered, and  they  fled  upstairs  together.  A 
moment,  and  they  were  together  in  her  lit- 
tle low  room,  she  pale  and  panting.  Raoul 
swept  one  glance  round,  and  got  into  the 
wardrobe.  ""Lock  me  in,"  he  whispered. 
"  Go  down  then  and  tell  the  good  man  I 


am  gone. 

"  But— but " 

"  There  is  never  a  but  in  love." 

The  door  was  locked  upon  him.  Raoul 
protests  that  it  was  long  hours  ere  there 
came  a  rustle  without  and  the  click  of  a 
key — it  was  opened. 

Raoul  came  out  with  a  gasp :  "  Phew ! 
I  shall  never  love  lavender  again  " ;  and  he 
sat  down  on  her  bed  and  fanned  himself, 
and  smiled  at  Catarina. 

Catarina  was  pale  still,  and  her  bosom 
quick,  but  her  blue  eyes  shone.  "  I  pray 
you — "  she  began  in  a  whisper.  Raoul 
sprang  to  her.  Her  hand  was  in  his,  his 
arm  about  her  before  she  knew  it.  He 
drew  the  lithe,  gracious  form  against  him, 
he  bent  to  the  blood  in  her  cheek — she 
turned  and  the  blue  eyes  met  his.  She  did 
not  struggle  nor  cry.  "  By  your  honor, 
by  your  faith,"  she  said  quickly,  "  have 
you  nothing  from  him  who  gave  you  the 
ring?" 

"He!"  Raoul  laughed.  **  Another  with- 
out the  wit  to  win  you  himself — another 
proxy  lover  who " 

"  Who  trusted  me  to  you,"  said  Cata- 
rina. 

Raoul  let  her  go.  His  swarthy  face 
paled,  and  he  said  something  behind  his 
teeth.  He  plucked  the  letter  out  of  his 
bosom  and  gave  it  her.  Catarina  had  not 
moved  at  all,  and  stood  still  close  to  his 
heart.  In  a  moment:  "Yes.  He  says  I 
am  to  trust  you  altogether,"  she  said»  and 
looked  up  to  him,  smiling. 


"He  Jrevj  the  lithe,  gracious  form   against  bim." 


Raoul  flung  away,  and  the  word  on  his 
lips  was  an  oath. 

It  was  a  moment  before  he  came  to  take 
her  hand.  Then  his  face  was  placid.  - 
"  Lady,  last  night  I  told  you  that  I  came 
from  Peter  van  Hessels.  It  is  remarkable; 
but  1  said  the  truth.  I  found,  lad^  you 
were  worthy  a  man.  And  after.njy  a 
chance,  I  found  the  man  of  whom  you  are 
worthy." 

Smile  and  blush  came  with  darkening 
eyes.     "  Indeed  I  am  not,"  she  said. 

Raoul  laughed.  "  You  and  he  will  agree 
marvelously."  She  looked  in  his  eyes  a 
moment.  "  On  my  honor,  lady,  I  mean 
you  faithfully."  She  bowed,  "  Last  night 
I  gave  you  a  woman's  due.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  took  another  man's  right.  And 
now — well,  one  is  man  after  all.  But 
what  you  cannot  give  I  do  not  care  to  take. 
You  love  him.  You  trust  me.  That  is 
to  be  enough,"  Her  eyes  thanked  him. 
"Aye,  pardieu.  He  has  all  of  your  heart. 
But  is  the  poor  man  never  to  have  the 
rest?  " 

Her  bosom  rose,  her  eyes  glowed,  glori- 
ously.    Then   she   flung  her   arms  wide. 


"  But  t  am  in  prison — I  am  chained  here!  " 
she  cried,    "  Ah,  if  I  were  free !  " 

Raoul  smiled.  "Behold  the  way  to 
freedom,"  said  he,  and  began  to  take  oS 
his  breeches. 

In  a  moment  they  lay  on  the  floor,  and 
he  stood  up  still  in  breeches.  He  dragged 
his  cloak  from  the  wardrobe,  and  behold 
it  was  two  cloaks  and  a  doublet  to  boot. 
He  brought  a  hat  out  of  his  breast.  "  And 
I  pray  Heaven  they  fit,"  said  he. 

"  You  mean — "  Catarina  gasped. 

"  I  think  they  explain  themselves." 

Catarina  looked  down  at  the  clothes  and 
blushed  at  them,  and  then  smiled.  "  But 
even  if  I  did " 

"  Then  behold  the  Senor  Don  Juan 
Perez  provided  with  a  charming  page." 

"  But  how — how  is  the  Senor  Don  Juan 
Perez  to  come  out  of  my  chamber?" 

"  Doubtless,  my  fair  page,  your  servants 
eat  dinner.    While  they  eat,  we  flee." 

"Oh — oh,   dare  we?"      - 

"  Dare  we  anything  else?  " 

She  turned  away.  "  The.  alderman  and 
I — we  dine  before  the  servants." 

"Admirable!     You  will  have  a  dinner 
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Inside  you  to  give  you  heart  for  this  hero- 
ical  enterprise." 

Catarina  took  up  the  hat  and  tried  it  on, 
and  put  it  away.  Catarina  held  up  the 
doublet  and  put  it  down  again.  ''  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  much  too  big,"  she  mur- 
mured.   Raoul  stared  upon  the  wall. 

The  clocks  began  striking  noon.  "  Oh ! 
this  is  our  dinner  hour,"  Catarina  cried. 

Raoul  flung  his  clothes  to  the  wardrobe 
and  went  in  after  them.  Again  the  door 
was  locked.  It  was,  he  avers,  hours  before 
he  was  let  out. 

"They  are  all  at  dinner"  (Catarina 
was  breathless) ;  "  the  alderman  is  out." 

"  Oh,  amiable  old  man !  "  said  Raoul, 
and  laid  out  the  clothes  on  ^ the  bed  in  the 
manner  of  a  valet. 

Catarina  drew  back.  "  But  he  told  me 
again  I  was  not  to  go  outside  the  house. 
And  I  am  sure — I  am  sure  the  men  in  the 
street  are  ordered  to  stop  me." 

"In  skirts  only,"  said  Raoul,  and  went 
back  to  the  wardrobe.  "  Quick !  quick ! 
Love  waits."  And  he  pulled  the  door  to 
upon  him. 

Sooner  than  he  had  thought  there  was  a 
timid  "  You  may  come  out,"  and  he  came 
out  to  see  a  very  little  person  in  the  corner 
trying  to  shroud  herself  in  the  cloak.  "  Oh, 
please  do  not  look.     But  is  it — is  it ?  " 

Raoul  slouched  the  hat  down  over  her 
golden  hair,  took  the  cloak  away,  and  flung 
it  about  her  in  new  fashion.  He  stepped 
back  two  paces  to  examine  her.  She  was 
all  trembling,  with  scarlet  cheeks. 

Raoul  swung  away,  opened  the  door, 
listened,  stole  out,  listened  again,  and  beck- 
oned. Swift,  light-footed,  they  crept  down- 
stairs and  out. 

Down  the  street  they  went,  and  the  men 
under  the  eaves  looked  at  them  curiously. 
Raoul  began  to  talk  loud  in  Spanish.  He 
abused  his  page  with  fluency,  and  the  page 
flushed  and  stared  at  the  ground. 

Then  out  of  a  house  came  Alderman 
Jan  van  Hessels. 

"  Look,  look !  "  the  page  gasped,  and 
started  back.  Raoul's  hand  closed  like  a 
vise  on  her  arm. 

Then  he  slid  before  her,  and :  "  Ha, 
burgess,  well  met !  "  says  he,  and  he  struck 
an  attitude,  hand  on  left  hip,  right  leg  for- 
ward.    "Shall  we  finish  our  talk?" 

The  alderman  bustled  up.  "  At  your 
very  good  pleasure,  sir.     I  was  hoping  to 


see  you  speedily,  sir.  Now  I  am  anxious 
— ^much  anxious " 

"  Walk  your  anxieties  my  way."  Raoul 
whirled  round  upon  his  page,  and  struck  her 
across  the  check  with  his  glove.  "  What, 
rogue!  Must  you  be  eavesdropping? 
Walk  ten  good  paces  behind,  or  your  sides 
shall  taste  my  whip."  So  they  went  on. 
"  Never  heed  him,"  says  Raoul,  carelessly. 
"  'Tis  but  a  fool.  And  what  was  in  the 
letter,  burgess  ?  " 

"  Sir,  it  was  brazen.  It  was  an  infamy. 
It  demanded  my  ward  in  marriage  for  my 
nephew  Peter  van  Hessels. .  And  it  bade 
me  post  my  answer  on  the  market  cross. 
And  it  said  that  if  I  would  not  give  her 
she  would  be  taken,"  the  -  alderman  splut- 
tered.   "  Consider  it,  sir." 

"  I  do,  I  do.  And  from  whom  came  this 
letter,  burgess?" 

"  It  was  signed  Raoul  de  Tout  Ic 
Monde.   Raoul  de  Tout  le  Monde!  Bah!  " 

"  Bah !  Bah !  "  said  Raoul  with  enthu- 
siasm.   "  And  what  will  you  do,  burgess?  " 

"Do,  sir?  I  go,  sir,  to  my  friend  the 
burgomaster  and  my  very  good  friend  the 
commandant,  to  pray  them  have  search 
made  through  the  town  for  this  fellow, 
this  Raoul  de  Tout  le  Monde! " 

"  By  Sant'  lago !  "  cried  Raoul,  "  I  hope 
you  may  find  him !  " 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  thank  you.  I  am 
your  debtor."  They  walked  on  a  little 
more,  the  alderman  expending  himself  in 
wrath.  "  My  way  lies  here,  sir,"  says  he 
at  last,  at  a  cross  street. 

"  And  mine  there,"  said  Raoul.  "  But 
one  word,  burgess.  What  ails  your  neph- 
ew, that  he  must  not  wed  the  girl?  A 
nephew  of  yours,  faith,  must  needs  be  an 
honest  gentleman !  " 

The  alderman  coughed.  "  You  are  to 
know,  sir,  that  my  ward  inherits  certain 
small  moneys,  and " 

"And  till  she  is  wed  you  keep  them. 
Oh,  you  are  a  warm  man,  a  wily  soul.  No 
Raoul  of  any  world  will  ever  come  over 
you,  eh,  burgess  ?  "    Raoul  nudged  his  ribs. 

The  alderman  looked  austere  a  moment. 
Then  he  grinned.  With  two  knowing 
nods  they  parted. 

Raoul  turned  down  a  lane  to  the  quay, 
and  beckoned  to  his  page.  She  came,  and 
he  took  her  arm,  but  she  would  not  look 
at  him.  Raoul  peeped  under  the  slouched 
hat. 
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Tears  ?    Mordieuy  remember  you  are  a 


mani 


!  " 


I — I — oh,  forgive  me!  I  thought — I 
thought  you  were  going  to  give  me  up 
— and  Indeed  I  never  felt  so  much  a 
woman." 

"  There  is  one  who  will  not  complain," 
said  Raoul.  To  which  she  had  nothing  at 
all  to  say. 

At  the  first  stairs  they  took  boat  and 
rowed  out  to  the  Bonny  Kate,  Curious 
faces  looked  over  the  bulwarks:  a  rope 
ladder  was  thrown  to  them.  "  Oh,  but  I 
never  can,"  cried  Catarina,  and  nearly  fell 
into  the  sea. 

Raoul  flung  her  over  his  shoulder  and 
climbed  up.  Over  the  bulwarks  he  came 
full  upon  his  Englishman,  who  recoiled, 
staring  at  the  page,  and  cried :  "  Why,  who 
is  this,  sir?  " 

"  A  man  of  no  account.  Go  to  your 
own  shoulders,"  says  Raoul,  and  put  Cata- 
rina into  his  arms. 

The  man  gave  a  smothered,  wordless  cry. 


Then  she  was  crushed  to  his  breast,  and 
his  kiss  bore  back  her  head.  Down  fell  the 
hat,  and  her  golden  hair,  her  maiden  coif, 
showed  clear  to  the  sunshine. 

A  moment  only  he  held  her  on  his  heart. 
Then  he  sprang  to  the  mizzen  rigging. 
"  Hands  to  the  capstan !  With  a  will  now, 
lads,  with  a  will ! "  The  ship  throbbed 
with  life. 

Bergen  shore  was  dull  on  the  horizon 
when  they  passed  the  word  for  the  parson. 
Raoul  admired  then  the  foresight  of  his 
Englishman. 

So  they  hove  to,  and  were  married. 
Raoul,  as  was  wholly  fitting,  gave  her  away. 
And  when  she  was  Mistress  Arthur  Stuke- 
ly  (of  Yealm  in  Devonshire)  she  turned 
to  Raoul,  and  smiling  and  blushing  said> 
"  Sir — the  woman's  due  is  your  right." 
And  Raoul  bowed  and  kissed  her  a  last 
time. 

From  the  quay  of  Rotterdam  he  watched 
a  white  sail,  and  sighed. 

"  Poor  lass,"  said  he. 


ASPIRATION 

By    FREDERICK    TRUESDELL 

YOU  are  so  fair,  you  do  not  seem 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  but  of  the  mist 
Along  some  river  moonlight  kissed 
Which  flows  between  the  Isles  of  Dream. 

You  are  so  cold,  so  still,  so  far. 
That  when  across  the  breathing  night 
I  reach  out  blindly  for  your  light, 
I  dream  that  I  have  clutched  a  star. 


You  are  so  dear,  so  much  a  part 

Of  all  I  do,  and  feel  and  think, 

I  stand  upon  the  awful  brink 

Of  Space  between — and  break  my  heart. 


SENTIMENT    AND    THE    SENIOR 

By  HUGH   PENDEXTER 


!E  had  traversed  the  fields 
and  pastures  instead  of  the 
honest  highway  that  he 
might  gain  the  farmhouse 
unobserved.  His  motive 
was  a  sense  of  shame,  as 
evidenced  by  his  lagging 
steps  and  uneasy  face.  He  had  hoped  to 
assemble  his  miserable  thoughts  on  some 
definite  line  of  action  before  being  discov- 
ered. But  even  as  he  reached  the  lane  bars 
and  rested  his  arftis  on  the  top  rail  his  first, 
desperate  survey  of  the  quiet,  homely  prem- 
ises included  the  bent  figure  of  his  father, 
working  about  the  barn.  Involuntarily 
and  in  self-derision  he  contrasted  the  old 
man's  shabby  presentment  with  his  own 
spruce  attire.  He  had  crawled  home  by 
unfrequented  ways  to  confess  his  moral  in- 
solvency ;  he  had  nothing  with  which  to  off- 
set the  many  sacrifices  so  cheerfully  made 
in  his  behalf.  And  as  if  his  mental  ken 
had  not  sufficiently  exhausted  the  perfec- 
tive, this  visual  reminder  was  now  added  to 
intensify  his  tardy  repentance. 

Unable  to  longer  endure  anticipation  he 
picked  up  his  bag  and  vaulted  the  bars, 
just  as  his  father  straightened  in  joyous 
surprise.  All  that  life  had  to  offer  would 
be  a  cheap  price  now,  if  it  could  but  buy 
back  the  old  order  of  CMitent. 

"Jameson!"  cried  the  old  man,  advan- 
cing stiffly,  with  both  gnarled  hands  out- 
stretched.    "  Ye'vc  come  home  to  see  us." 

The  son  could  only  seize  the  hands, 
clutching  so  eagerly  at  his,  and  wring  them 
in  silence. 

"  Mother!  "  bellowed  the  father,  snatch- 
ing up  the  bag  and  eying  it  in  genial 
amazement.  "  The  boy's  here.  Left  all 
bis  highfaulting  doings  and  laming  to  run 
down  and  see  us." 

Almost  at  the  first  words  the  porcb  door 


slammed  and  a  white-haired  woman  hur- 
ried to  meet  them.  "  The  dear  boy,"  she 
cooed,   appropriating  him  entirely. 

His  unworthiness  caused  him  to  groan 
inwardly  as  he  realized  how  he  had  been 
the  focal  point  of  their  very  existence. 

"  Come  in !  come  in ! "  she  cried  softly. 
"  To  think  you  should  come  at  the  busiest 
time  of  your  last  year." 

"  We  kinder  looked  for  ye  in  the  Easter 
vacation,"  said  the  old  man  apologetically; 
"  yet  we  weren't  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
pect ye  to  let  a  little  thing  interfere  with 
yer  books.    Lawd!  but  it's  good  to  see  ye," 

"  I  had  to  come,"  cried  the  boy,  as  they 
entered  the  old-fashioned  sitting  room. 

"  It  does  me  a  world  of  good  to  hear 
you  say  so,"  murmured  the  mother.     "  We 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  them  just  now. 
He  must  wait  at  least  until  the  first  fervor 
of  their  joy  had  quieted;  then,  perhaps,  he 
could  distort,  belittle,  or  prevaricate — or  do 
something  to  soften  the  blow. 

"There!  set  down  under  that  class  flag 
yer  mother  pinned  up  last  fall,"  his  father 
was  saying.  "  Now  let's  have  a  good 
squint  at  ye.  I  snum,  Jameson!  but  ye  do 
look  peaked.  Why,  mother,  he  looks  all 
tuckered  out.  Why  in  sin  didn't  ye  write 
me  to  meet  ye  instead  of  toting  that  demed 
handsome  carpet-bag  three  miles?" 

"  I  didn't  know  I  could  come  till  the 
last  minute,"  was  the  weary  explanation, 

"  Be  you  ill,  Jameson  ?  "  anxiously  que- 
ried his  mother. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  mumbled  brokenly. 
"That  is,  I'm  tired.  No;  really,  nothing 
ails  me  beyond  that." 

"  Dang  it!  What  d'ye  want  to  kill  yer- 
self  for  over  yer  books?  "  remonstrated  the 
old  man,  pushing  back  his  spectacles  and 
gazing  at  the  youth  in  mild  disapproval. 
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"  Why  didn't  ye  steal  out  and  play  a  fewof 
them  golf  games  and  git  perked  up  a  bit? 
I  was  looking  over  about  a  ton  of  yer 
truck  this  morning  and  stole  one  of  yer 
clubs  to  drive  nails  with.  The  game  must 
be  quite  broadening  to  the  mind.  See  what 
I  did  to  my  finger."  And  he  chuckled  as 
he  exhibited  a  swollen  digit.  "And  I 
didn't  say  a  single  cuss  word,  neither." 

."  And  to  think  of  the  money  IVe  spent 
in  buying  that  stuff,"  muttered  the  son. 

"  No  such  a  thing,"  defended  his  mother. 
'^  In  climbing  up  a  ladder  that  reaches  to  a 
diploma  you  must  have  some  easy  rungs. 
It's  all  a  part  of  your  education  and  we've 
gloried  in  it.  Whenever  you've  fetched 
home  a  new  music  instrument,  or  any  other 
fixing,  your  father  has  always  been  pleased 
and  vowed  you  should  go  through  college 
in  a  pleasant  way." 

"That's  the  idea,"  affirmed  the  father. 
"  The  farm  can  send  you  through  flying — 
and  has.  From  the  very  start  we  planned 
ye  should  have  all  yer  mind  for  yer  books 
and  a  decent  amount  of  play.  No  slave- 
driving  game  for  Jameson,  says  I;  and 
we're  satisfied  with  the  way  it's  worked 
out.  All  we  asked  was  that  ye  bring  us  a 
rip-bang  diploma  at  the  end." 

"  You've  done  too  much  for  me." 

"  No,  siree!  "  denied  the  father  brusque- 
ly. "  We  jest  suited  ourselves.  To  be 
honest,  we  was  selfish  through  it  all.  We 
wanted  a  scholar  in  the  family,  and  by 
the  Old  Harry  we've  got  him!  "  And  he 
smote  his  palm*^  exultingly. 

"  And  your  father  didn't  use  any  disa- 
greeable language  when  he  pounded  his 
finger,  dear,  because  it  was  your  club," 
smiled  the  mother,  brushing  back  his  hair 
in  the  old,  fond  way. 

"  I  cussed  like  a  trooper  when  I  got  out 
to  the  barn,"  growled  the  father. 

"  And  you've  been  so  anxious  to  do 
well  at  graduation  that  you've  hurt  your 
health,'*  continued  the  mother,  oblivious  of 
her  husband's  defiant  gaze.  "  Why,  you 
don't  even  talk." 

"  I  shall  be  all  right  soon,"  he  muttered, 
almost  desperate  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  their  fears  and  give  way  to  the  physical 
strain.  "  To  see  you  two  has  done  me  good 
already,"  he  added. 

"  Bless  his  heart,"  whimpered  the  moth- 
er, not  attempting  to  conceal  her  tears. 

The  father,  made  of  sterner  stuff,  yet 


envying  her  in  all  her  little  affectionate 
prerogatives,  winked  owlishly  and  rose  and 
drank  deeply  fit)m  the  long-handled  dip- 
per. Then  he  declared :  "  Wal,  young 
man;  seeing  as  how  ye've  almost  ruined 
yer  health  by  too  much  study  we  Shall 
expect  something  pretty  pert  from  ye  at 
commencement." 

"  You  know,  dear,  we're  going  to  be 
there  to  hear  you,"  confided  his  mother. 
"  We'd  planned  it  as  a  surprise ;  but  as 
you've  been  so  good  and  thoughtful  to 
come  to  us  when  commencement  is  only  a 
few  days  off,  I  guess  I'll  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag."  And  she  smiled  in  happy  ex- 
pectancy of  his  delectation. 

"It's — it's  too  good  of  you!"  he  cried 
passionately.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes  to 
conceal  their  misery.  He  had  not  counted 
on  this  exigency.  They  must  be  spared 
for  the  moment  at  any  cost.  He  should 
have  remained  in  town  and  by  written 
communications  broken  the  blow  by  de- 
grees.    Now  that  course  was  too  late. 

"  Ye'U  be  going  back  on  the  night  train, 
I  s'pose,"  the  old  man  regretted. 

This  gave  him  a  hint  of  one  last  thin 
possibility,  and  he  hastened  to  return: 
"Yes;  I  could  steal  away  for  only  a  few 
hours.     I  must  go  back  this  afternoon." 

"  But  the  baggage  ye  fetched  ?  "  mildly 
reminded  his  father,  scrutinizing  the  bag. 

"  Only  some  odds  and  ends  I  wanted  to 
leave,"  he  explained,  heartsick  at  falsehood. 
"And  don't,  please  don't,"  he  begged, 
"  expect  me  to  do  anything  at  graduation. 
There's  lots  of  chaps  brighter  and  better 
than  I  in  the  class." 

"  Why,  Jameson  Ridly ! "  gasped  his 
mother,  highly  indignant  at  such  heresy. 

"  Tut !  tut !  "  scoffed  his  father.  "  Mod- 
esty is  a  good  thing;  but,  dod  rot  it,  boy! 
what  have  yer  mother  and  me  been  wait- 
ing for,  and  scrimping  and  saving  for,  all 
these  years?  Neither  of  us  are  fools,  and 
we  pride  ourselves  on  having  started  our 
only  son  square.  I  swan !  ye've  simply  got 
to  beat  'em  all,  or  ye'll  be  playing  ag'in 
us.  Why,  ye  can't  help  beating  'em.  Look 
at  yer  mother!  Wa'n't  she  the  brightest 
gal  in  the  whole  neighborhood?  Wa'n't 
she  run  after  by  every  younker?  Huh! 
talk  to  me  about  yer  being  several  rods  be- 
hind in  the  homestretch  and  I'll  larrup 
ye."  And  he  chuckled  in  much  good  hu- 
mor.    Then  with  a  mischievous  twinkle: 
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"  Jest  because  of  yer  mother  alone  ye  must 
come  out  ahead.  D'ye  know  why  she  was 
so  sot  on  ye  going  to  collige  ?  " 

Henry  Ridly,  stop!"  she  commanded. 
Because,"  persisted  the  old  man  in 
high*  glee,  "  once  a  young  school  teacher 
in  this  neighborhood,  who  is  now  a  college 
professor  somewhere,  got  sweet  on  her." 
Her  smiling  confusion,  spiced  with  a  touch 
of  indignation,  added  zest  to  his  enjoyment. 

"  Henry,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  talking 
such  nonsense,"  she  protested,  yet  not  suc- 
cessful in  attempting  to  smother  the  incep- 
tion of  a  complacent  smile.  "  The  idea ! 
rU  never  tell  you  anything  again  as  long 
as  I  live.  A  young  man  may  be  foolish 
without  being  told  on.  You  was  foolisher." 
But  with  a  toss  of  her  head  she  confessed: 
"  Not  that  I  didn't  have  my  share  of  good 
looks  in  my  younger  days." 

"  God  help  a  poor,  weak  fool,"  groaned 
the  youth,  as  he  stumbled  up  the  narrow 
stairs  leading  to  his  low-roofed  room. 

"Well,  Ridly,  what  is  it?" 

The  youth  turned  eagerly  from  the  win- 
dow where  he  had  been  dully  waiting,  but 
his  heart  sank  as  he  noted  the  stern  jaw 
and  strong  face  of  the  tall,  thin,  white- 
haired  president.  Instinctively  he  knew  all 
was  won  or  lost  in  the  first  few  words, 
but  he  could  only  blurt  out :  "  Have  mercy 
on  a  fool." 

"  Now,  now,  Ridly,"  protested  the  pres- 
ident in  icy  disapproval.  "  How  many 
times  have  you  young  gentlemen  been  told 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard? 
How  many  times  have  you  been  informed 
it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  me  and  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  my  sympathies  once  the 
faculty  has  joined  with  me  in  taking  a 
certain  course  of  action?  What  I  may 
personally  feel  toward  any  misguided  stu- 
dent must  not  deter  me  from  being  just. 
And  certainly  do  I  owe  it  to  those  young 
gentlemen  who  have  always  conducted 
themselves  uprightly,  to  carry  out  my  deci- 
sion in  your  case — or  in  any  case  where 
repeated  infraction  of  our  rules  is  the  of- 
fense. I  am  very  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed, 
Ridly,  that  you  should  embarrass  me  by 
calling  here  to-night.  It's — ah — it's  almost 
unjust  of  you,  inconsiderate,  to  say  the 
least.  Go  home  and  strive  to  start  anew. 
With  new  and  purer  purposes  seek " 

"I'm    not   pleading   for  myself,"   broke 


in  Ridly  despairingly,  his  mouth  filling 
with  passionate,  unfaltering  speech.  "  I'm 
pleading  for  an  old  man  and  woman,  my 
parents — the  best  in  the  world — who  have 
centered  every  attention  and  loving  thought 
on  giving  me  a  chance.  It  will  ruin  the 
last  years  of  their  simple,  honest  lives  if 
they  learn  my  disgrace.  I  went  home  yes- 
terday to  tell  them  all.  To  have  told  them 
anything  would  have  broken  their  hearts. 
My  God!  isn't  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
reprieve?  Even  a  felon  sometimes  enjoys 
a  commutation  of  sentence.  Must  their 
souls'  peace  be  damned  because  of  my  folly  ? 
Have  I  committed  so  unpardonable  an 
offense  that  lasting  sorrow  must  come  to 
them?    Grant  me  one  more  boon." 

"  Now,  now,  Ridly,"  deplored  the  pres- 
ident wearily,  "  I  have  heard  all  this  be- 
fore— many  times.  The  evil  we  do  always 
rests  the  most  severe  on  the  innocent." 

"  But  the  price  is  too  great  in  this  in- 
stance," pleaded  the  youth.  "  Sec !  I  have 
been  a  woeful  fool — ^admitted.  I  have 
wasted  my  father's  hard-earned  money.  I 
have  lived  uselessly — and  yet,  if  your  ob- 
ject is  to  punish  me,  to  correct  me,  I've 
learned  my  lesson  thoroughly.  There  is 
nothing  you  can  say  in  censure,  there  is 
no  moral  you  can  point,  there  is  no  phase 
of  mental  suffering  you  may  wish  to  inflict, 
beyond  what  I  have  said  to  myself  and 
taken  home  to  myself  and  writhed  beneath. 
Yesterday,  when  I  looked  into  their  honest 
old  faces  and  shivered  under  the  gaze  of 
their  blindly  proud  eyes,  I  ran  the  whole 
gamut  of  abasement.  I  am  pleading,  I 
tell  you,  for  the  peace  of  two  pure  lives — 
I  plead  for  the  aged,  the  self-sacrificing  " 
— and  his  hands  were  thrown  wide  in  boy- 
ish eloquence — **  I  plead  for  a  good  man 
and  a  noble  woman.  Grant  me  one  slim 
bit  of  leniency  and  I'll  pay  any  price.  Let 
me  but  remove  this  from  them  and  I'll 
submit  to  anything.  But  God  help  them 
both  if  you  will  not !  " 

The  president's  face  lost  something  of 
its  ennui  as  he  followed  the  youth's  vehe- 
mence and  unconsciously  approved  of  his 
fiery  technic.  It  was  sophomoric,  of  course, 
and  yet  interesting  from  its  sincerity.  Fi- 
nally he  inquired:  "  And  your  xequest  is?  " 

"  That  I  be  permitted  to  stand  on  the 
stage  with  the  other  chaps.  That  I  be 
allowed  to  deliver  my  class  part.  That 
I  be  allowed  to  receive — 3,  blank  diploma." 
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"  You  ask  too  much,  even  on  the  plea  of 
mercy,"  said  the  president  coldly. 

"  They  are  coming  here.  They  will  sit 
well  front.  They  will  proudly  wait  for 
their  poor  devil  of  a  son  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress they  know  he  has  prepared.  And  I 
regret  to  say,  they  will  expect  much  of 
him,"  continued  the  youth  wildly.  "  What 
difference  does  it  make  to  you  and  your 
sentence  if  I  am  allowed  to  take-  a  mum- 
mer's place  and  file  on  and  receive  a  worth- 
less roll  of  paper  ?  What  odds  if  I  give  my 
part?  If  I  do  not  do  the  last  their  hearts 
are  broken.  If  I  am  indulged  in  all  I  ask 
my  punishment  is  none  the  less  severe — 
nay,  it  is  increased.  The  iron  has  grilled 
me  through  and  through.  And  after  all, 
your  sentence  will  have  been  carried  out; 
for  I  shall  not  have  graduated." 

"Impossible!"  muttered  the  president, 
frowning. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  groaned  the  other. 
"  Remember,  I  came  here  a  raw  country 
boy.  I  was  ignorant  of  consequences.  I 
have  ended  as  I  began — a  fool.  But  by 
the  memory  of  some  overpowering,  all  soul- 
filling  want  of  your  own  at  some  time — 
grant  me  this." 

The  appeal  did  not  impress  the  presi- 
dent as  being  magniloquent*  Instead,  he 
sank  his  chin  into  his  neck  and  stared  at 
the  petitioner  dreamily  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  said  gravely :  "  My  great  desire, 
when  I  was  a  youth,  was  denied  me.  But 
there!  God  forbid  I  should  not  temper 
justice  with  mercy  to  the  innocent — ^your 
parents.  Go  to  your  room,  Ridly.  Ap- 
pear with  the  others,  deliver  your  part — 
and  receive  an  unsigned  diploma.  But  re- 
member, I  am  permitting  this  deceit  for 
the  sake  of  an  old  father  and  mother,  who 
in  the  fondness  of  their  love  cannot  imagine 
you  guilty  of  any  undesirable  thing,  and 
whose  great  love  has  not  deserved  the  piti- 
able return  you  have  made  it."  Then  more 
sternly :  "  Go  to  your  room,  sir,  and  remem- 
ber that  where  you  have  received  a  reprieve 
— after  doing  evil — there  are  men  who 
have  been  denied  the  heart's  dearest  wish, 
although  they  were  actuated  only  by  purity. 
Good  night.  No ;  don't  thank  me.  Thank 
your  God  for  such  a  father  and  mother." 

Of  all  the  fond  parents  who  gathered  in 
the  small  college  town  to  witness  the  final 
achievements  of  their  sons  perhaps  young 


Ridly 's  father  and  mother  evidenced  as 
much  complacent  joy  as  any.  To  this  old 
couple  the  occasion  was  purely  a  personal 
one.  The  college  buildings  were  erected 
expressly  for  their  boy;  the  campus  life 
breathed  but  for  him.  In  fact,  they  did 
not  suspicion  that  any  interest  could  at- 
tach to  the  spot  except  because  of  his  four 
years  of  activity  there. 

From  his  early  childhood  they  had 
worked  and  prayed  for  this  day,  had  sacri- 
ficed for  it — and,  behold !  it  was  now  upon 
them.  Other  triumphs  would  be  his  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  the  present,  near  to 
overwhelming  in  completeness,  belonged  in 
part  to  them  and  resulted  in  part  from 
their  endeavors.  And  thus  the  great  joy 
radiating  from  their  faces  was  not  that  of 
onlookers,  but  of  participants. 

In  his  turn  he  lavished  every  attention 
upon  them,  feeling  the  fervor  of  one  re- 
prieved. He  took  them  to  his  rooms — 
most  students  enjoyed  but  one — and  waited 
humbly  while  they  idolized  them.  He 
took  them  to  dinners,  and,  to  top  all  ex- 
travagances, insisted  they  revel  in  the  dis- 
sipation of  the  town's  one  theater.  In  this 
round  of  undreamed-of  delectations  they 
could  see  only  the  loving  handiwork  of 
their  boy.  The  theater  had  been  created 
solely  for  them,  because  of  his  forethought ; 
for  them  was  had  the  nerve-tingling 
"  rush  " ;  for  them  and  them  alone  was  the 
medley  of  three  days'  doings  celebrated.  As 
the  ultimate  pleasure  of  all  the  artful  pre- 
liminary festivities  came  his  graduation. 

When  he  mounted  the  platform  and  en- 
countered their  confident,  complacent  gaze, 
all  timidity  left  him;  and  whereas  he  had 
neglected  them  for  four  years  he  now 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  them  alone. 
Uplifted  by  the  awakening  of  his  better 
nature  and  inspired  by  a  mighty  realization 
'  of  all  their  goodness  he  leaped  clear  of  the 
cut-and -dried  mannerisms  of  -the  average 
declamatory  effort,  and  in  delivery  his  en- 
tire address  was  but  an  embroidered  replica 
of  his  passionate  appeal  to  the  president. 

The  people  said  young  Ridly  was  an  ora- 
tor; the  faculty  sighed  and  whispered  he 
might  have  made  a  gallant  figure  in  the 
law;  the  president  pursed  his  lips  and 
sought  to  crystallize  into  definiteness  the 
film  of  a  day  dream,  the  substance  of  which 
was  ever  hinted  at  by  the  boy's  impas- 
sioned demeanor!     But  the  old  father  and 
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mother,  unashamed  of  streaming  tears, 
murmured  to  each  other  in  an  ecstasy  of 
pride.  And  the  climax  was  capped  when 
he  received  his  valueless  diploma. 

As  their  satisfaction  reached  its  zenith, 
so,  inversely,  did  the  fear  of  an  awaken- 
ing sink  into  his  soul;  and  he  groaned  in- 
wardly in  lamenting  he  should  so  tardily 
impersonate  his  better  self. 

"  We  must  see  yer  president  and  shake 
him  by  the  hand,"  whispered  the  old  man, 
as  the  aisles  filled  with  rustling  silks.  "  We 
must  see  him  and  thank  him  for  you — as 
ye  now  be,"  he  continued,  as  they  reached 
the  open  air.  "  Lawd !  but  I  bet  he  hates 
to  lose  ye.  Gee  whittaker!  but  I  wish 
Tibbetts*  store  could  have  heard  ye.  Ye 
did  it  grand.    But  let's  find  the  president." 

"  Henry,"  reminded  his  wife  timidly,  yet 
giving  a  satisfied  switch  to  her  skirts,  "  meb- 
be  the  president  is  too  busy.  Fm — I'm  al- 
most too  happy  to  see  anyone." 

"  Better  go  to  my  rooms,"  urged  the 
youth.     "  Maybe — later.     Plenty  of  time." 

"  No ;  ril  be  danged !  "  cried  the  old  man 
stubbornly.  "  Fm  going  to  see  him  while 
Fm  in  fettle  to  thank  him  as  I  should.  Fm 
going  alone  if  ye  two  pull  back." 

The  son,  praying  the  president  would 
be  engaged,  led  the  way  in  stupid  silence 
across  the  campus.  Contrary  to  his  hopes 
they  were  admitted ;  and  once  they  entered 
the  dreaded  chambers  he  begged  with  his 
eyes  that  he  might  not  be  exposed. 

"  My  father  and  mother,"  he  mumbled, 
and  then  fled  in  soul-sick  apprehension  to 
an  anteroom. 

To  his  surprise  the  interview  was  pro- 
tracted much  beyond  the  time  allowed  cas- 
ual callers,  and  when  he  was  summoned  he 
was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  his  telltale  cheeks, 
that  it  was  dusk. 

"  The  president  remembers  us,"  mur- 
mured his  mother,  while  his  father  stood 
very  straight  in  pride. 

**  Remember  you,"  laughed  the  president 
softly,  as  they  moved  to  the  door.  "  As  if 
any  of  us  youngsters  could   forget  Patty 


Manlin!  Yes,  I  have  remembered  it  all. 
And  to  think  our  young  Ridly  is  the  son 
of  the  happy  man !  " 

"  And  to  think  you  should  remember  so 
far  back,"  wondered  the  old  lady,  smooth- 
ing her  skirts  carefully.  "  To  think,  after 
being  a  college  president,  you  should  re- 
member when  you  taught  a  country  school 
in  our  district." 

"  I  am  still  a  bachelor,"  reminded  the 
president  gallantly,  and  bowing  low  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold.  Then,  as  if  in  an 
afterthought,  he  called  after  them :  "  But, 
Ridly — I  now  mean  the  young  Ridly — 
will  you  stop  a  bit  for  a  private  word  ?  " 

The  youth  returned,  with  all  the  old 
dread  alive.  "  Don't  spoil  it,"  he  be- 
seeched.    "  Don't  spoil " 

"  It  was  all  spoiled  a  long  time  ago," 
murmured  the  president,  only  half  aloud. 
"  A  long  time  ago.  Hark!  What  are  the 
boys  singing  ?  " 

Ridly  cocked  his  ear  to  catch  the  fare- 
well song  of  the  old  glee  club,  and  half 
apologetically  informed :  "  Only  a  bit  of 
foolish  sentiment,  sir.  Something  about 
*  an  old  sweetheart  of  mine.*  " 

"Yes?"  said  the  president,  softly  open- 
ing the  window  and  bowing  his  white  head 
to  listen.  Then  he  cried  tenderly:  "God 
bless  the  boys  and  all  their  foolish  senti- 
ment." 

But  as  he  stood  erect  he  was  his  old 
grave,  stern  self,  and,  facing  the  boy,  he 
demanded :  "  Your  diploma,  Ridly." 

"  Here,  sir,"  sighed  the  youth,  slowly 
producing  the  roll  from  beneath  his  arm. 
"  I  knew  it  must  come  to  this — but  it's 
hard — hard." 

The  president  took  the  roll  almost  rough- 
ly and  tossed  it  on  his  desk  and  studied 
the  abject  figure  before  him  with  the  old 
scrutiny  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  bending 
quickly  he  seized  a  pen  and  scratched  sharp- 
ly. As  he  straightened  he  returned  the  pa- 
per and  informed  coldly :  "  You  are  now 
duly  graduated  from  this  college.  I  have 
signed  your  diploma,  Ridly." 
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By  GEORGE  C.   LAWRENCE 


UT  in  the  rolling  country 
of  Wyoming  there  stands 
one  of  the  few  American 
pyramids.  Built  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone  it  bears 
near  the  top  a  bust,  in 
relief,  of  the  man  to  whom 
it  was  erected — Oakes  Ames.  But  it  is 
something  more  than  a  monument  to  a 
man ;  rather  it  is  a  monument  to  that  spirit 
which  Ames  embodied,  the  spirit  which 
through  hardship  and  danger  achieved  the 
early  winning  of  the  West  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  Pacific  railroad.  Known 
to  many,  it  is  now  a  memory  of  times  and 
methods  gone  forever — ^the  early  methods 
of  western  railroading. 

Fame  is  indeed  a  curious  thing.  The 
name  of  Ames  is  carved  in  enduring  gran- 
ite. Breese,  who  in  1846  presented  to  Con- 
gress the  first  report  on  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific ;  Asa  Whitney, 
who  before  1835,  while  in  China,  dreamed 
of  a  transcontinental  road;  Palmer,  the 
consummate  general  of  the  greatest  and 
bloodiest  railroad  war  the  country  has  ever 
known — these  and  a  host  of  other  names 
are  firmly  enshrined  in  the  history  of  early 
railroad  development,  and,  strangely  enough, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  the 
pioneers  of  the  Pacific  roads — the  exponents 
of  the  old  rough  and  ready  methods  now 
gone  forever. 

But  if  they  were  the  pioneers  of  this  first 
winning  of  the  West,  they  were  not  the 
prophets  of  it.  Others  coming  before  them, 
literally  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
had  sensed  it,  if  unconsciously. 

More  than  four  hundred  years  ago 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  stumbling  in  his  flight 
across  the  plains  of  Texas,  followed  what 
is  to-day  approximately  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.     After  Cabeza  de  Vaca 


came  many  others.  The  long  line  strug- 
gling toward  the  loadstone  of  the  Orient 
contains  many  names — ^yet  none  more  curi- 
ously interesting  than  that  of  the  all  but 
unknown  and  forgotten  Beckwourth. 

James  P.  Beckwourth  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1798.  He  was  the  first  American,  so  far 
as  can  be  discovered,  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  opening  up  the  West,  and  to  apprehend 
the  way  in  which  it  would  finally  be  done. 
He  embodied,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  the 
new  winning  of  the  West,  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  see.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago,  before  even  the  first  of  the 
Pacifies  was  struggling  westward,  Beck- 
wourth discovered  the  lowest  pass  through 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Not  only  did  he  discover  it ;  he  realized  its 
importance.  It  was  there  after  years  of 
service  as  scout,  pioneer,  hunter,  Indian 
fighter,  and  government  employee  that  he 
established  the  "  hotel  "  in  which  he  passed 
his  last  years  making  a  living  from  the 
emigrant  trains,  which  naturally  chose  this 
easiest  pass,  i  ,900  feet  lower  than  any  other, 
over  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

Then  came  the  railroads.  Beckwourth's 
pass,  or  Beckwith's,  as  it  is  now  called,  was 
overlooked  or  disregarded.  Though  afford- 
ing the  best  opening,  it  offered  too  direct 
a  route  for  builders,  to  whom  increased 
mileage  meant  greater  returns  from  enor- 
mous government  subsidies  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  so  many  acres  and  dollars  for  each 
mile  of  road.  Longer  but  less  desirable 
ways  were  selected,  and  the  trade  through 
the  pass  dwindled  and  disappeared.  So  did 
old  Beckwourth  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  But  he  has  left  behind  him  an  en- 
during monument  to  his  part  in  the  winning 
of  the  West.  Like  that  to  Ames,  it  is  made 
of  stone,  but  instead  of  being  a  pyramid  it 
is  a   more   utilitarian   structure — 3,   house 
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standing  by  the  pass  he  discovered.  Thus 
in  this  utih'tarianism  is  symboh'zed  Beck- 
wourth's  sense  of  the  new  winning  of  the 
West,  in  his  day  far  distant.  And  in  the 
very  near  future  travelers  over  the  new 
Western  Pacific  road  will  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  this  monument.  After  half  a  cen- 
tury of  waiting,  since  the  construction  of 
the  early  Pacific  roads,  Beckwourth's  judg- 
ment is  justified  by  the  construction  oiF  this 
Western  Pacific — the  latest  of  all  these 
lines.  In  many  ways  it  is  the  most  remark- 
able road  in  the  country — and  in  its  con- 
struction it  is  also  the  first  of  its  class — the 
pioneer  of  the  new  winning  of  the  West. 

When  in  the  sixties  transcontinental  rail- 
roads— lines  to  the  Pacific — ^began  to  assume 
tangible  form,  public  enthusiasm  was  fanned 
to  flame.  What  these  roads  were  going  to 
do,  what  territory  they  might  best  serve, 
seemed  inconsequential.  To  pick  out  a  start- 
ing point,  with  the  Pacific  coast  for  the 
terminus,  and  then  to  fill  in  the  gap — that 
was  the  one  idea.  "  Get  there — somehow — 
anyhow,"  was  the  slogan,  as  compared  to 
the  new  rule  of  "  Get  there  with  commer- 
cial wisdom." 

Much  of  the  first  support  of  the  early 
lines  came  from  the  belief,  of  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  an  adherent,  that  they 
were  military  necessities.  Those  who  con- 
sidered them  as  commercial  possibilities  did 
so  in  the  hope  of  an  increased  oriental  trade. 
No  one  gave  a  thought  to  local  traffic,  per- 
haps naturally  enough.  And  yet  to-day  this 
local  traffic  furnishes  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  total,  and  through  traffic  only  five 
per  cent.  It  was  a  costly  mistake,  this  early 
theory,  and  it  resulted  in  subsequent  ex- 
pense to  roads  and  stockholders  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  In  many  cases 
it  meant  bankruptcy. 

Even  to-day  there  is  still  being  spent  an- 
nually an  enormous  sum  to  overcome  the 
result  of  this  great  "  get-there-anyway " 
policy  that  marked  the  old  winning  of  the 
West.  The  millions  upon  millions  which 
Harriman  used  in  remodeling  his  Pacif- 
ic lines  to  bring  them  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  methods  are  still  fresh  in 
mind.  It  has  been  estimated  that  these 
early  mistakes  constitute  a  continual  tax  on 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  stockholders  exceed- 
ing $100,000,000  annually.  Few  persons 
realize  nowadays  that  when  these  early 
roads  were  constructed,  engineers  preferred 


running  the  track  around  a  bowlder  to  blast- 
ing it  out.  The  largest  trees  were  actually 
left  standing  while  the  road  curved  around 
them.  Grades  were — well,  what  they  were. 
Two  and  even  three  per-cent  grades  are 
even  to-day  nothing  uncommon.  What 
might  have  been  done  is  instsmced  by  the 
fact  that  the  new  Western  Pacific,  stretch- 
ing out  across  the  richest  section  of  the 
West  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco, 
in  no  case  exceeds  one  per  cent,  that  is  a 
climb  of  only  52.8  feet  to  the  mile.  For 
eighty  per  cent  of  its  length,  or  roughly 
725  miles,  the  grade  on  the  main  line  does 
not  exceed  four  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  or 
a  fraction  over  21  feet  to  the  mile.  As  a 
result,  this  gives  to  the  locomotives  on  this 
western  road  in  the  most  mountainous  part 
of  the  country  a  hauling  power  equal  to 
that  obtained  on  such  a  road  in  the  East 
as  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
It  is  a  wonderful  achievement,  even  more 
wonderful  when  it  is  known  that  the 
maximum  grade,  west  bound,  is  only  eight 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  On  this  new  line 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  mileage  is 
graded  and  ready  for  track,  and  on  more 
than  one  third  the  track  is  already  laid  with 
85-pound  steel  rails. 

Now  a  few  more  feet  to  the  mile  or  a 
few  more  degrees  in  curves  may  seem  in- 
significant to  the  lay  mind.  But  they  are 
far  from  it.  They  mean  greater  wear  on 
roadbeds,  rails,  and  rolling  stock,  greater 
fuel  consumption,  and  smaller  train  loads 
per  unit  of  power.  Just  so  much  more 
money  which  on  the  flatter,  straighter  line 
might  be  devoted  to  improvements,  interest, 
and  dividends,  must  be  used  instead  for 
operating  the  road.  The  old  method,  of 
course,  did  not  consider  these  things. 
Dividends  were  rather  an  incident  than  an 
end  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public,  and 
as  for  the  great  financiers,  whose  methods 
were  simpler  then  than  now,  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  could 
be  brought  to  put  up  money.  When  the 
famous  and  infamous  Credit  Mobilier  paid 
a  dividend  it  was  as  unexpected  as  a  thun- 
derbolt from  a  blue  sky. 

To-day  the  dividend  is  the  great  factor. 
Railroading  has  been  reduced  to  a  science, 
and  to  float  a  new  company  its  success  is 
commensurate  with  its  commercial  possi- 
bilities. "  What  can  it  earn  ?  "  is  the  query, 
and  if  answered  favorably,  the  public  bene- 
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fits  by  new  lines,  extensions,  and  better 
service. 

As  a  result  of  this  substitution  of  the 
commercial  for  the  pioneering  spirit  that 
marked  the  early  Pacific  construction  many 
changes  have  occurred.  When  the  line  of 
the  new  Western  Pacific  was  run,  the  man- 
date to  the  engineers  was  not  merely  to 
run  it  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  much  more  complicated  than 
that!  First  and  foremost,  a  route  was  to 
be  selected  on  which  the  maximum  grade 
should  never  exceed  one  per  cent,  that  is 
about  one  half  the  grade  on  any  other  sim- 
ilar road.  Old  Jim  Bcckwourth's  pass  was 
selected  because  it  was  absolutely  the  lowest 
gap  through  the  mountains. 

But  even  after  these  rigorous  primary 
mandates  as  to  grades  and  similar  ones  as 
to  curves,  the  engineers  were  not  free  to  go 
ahead.  Statistics  covering  thousands  of 
pages  showing  the  freight  now  produced 
and  the  possibilities  for  new  freight  in  all 
parts  of  the  territory  through  which  the 
road  might  run  had  been  collected.  To 
those  makers  of  the  dividend  the  engineer 
had  to  bow  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
caused  his  predecessors  to  weep. 

Now  a  road  of  this  sort  is  not  built, 
much  less  conceived,  in  a  day.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  Western  Pacific  is  the  result  of 
more  than  fifteen  years*  planning  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  E.  T.  Jeffery,  who 
became  president  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  in  1891  and  is  still  its  president. 
From  the  day  of  his  coming  to  this  office, 
after  the  failure  of  that  road,  Mr.  Jeffery 
foresaw  the  need  of  such  a  road  as  the 
Western  Pacific  and  began  planning  for  it. 
Not  months  but  years  were  spent  by  men 
under  his  orders'  making  reconnoissance 
surveys,  and  in  his  brain  was  born,  as  under 
his  foresight  was  developed,  the  present 
Western  Pacific.  For  half  a  generation 
this  man,  himself  fifty  years  in  the  railroad 
business,  has  been  laboring  toward  a  fixed 
goal  with  a  fixed  purpose.  And  as  a  result 
this  remarkable  road,  while  a  part  of  the 
Gould  system,  is  not  primarily  a  Gould 
project.  The  Goulds  have  been  interested 
in  the  Rio  Grande  only  six  years  and  the 
project  of  the  Western  Pacific  numbers 
seventeen.  It  is  in  reality  a  Rio  Grande 
work,  the  product  of  that  man,  E.  T. 
Jeffery,  who  took  the  Rio  Grande  after  its 
bankruptcy,    changed    it   from    narrow    to 


standard  gauge,  and  increased  its  mileage 
by  lease  and  construction  from  1,500  to 
more  than  2,600  miles.  And  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  in  view  of  American  railroad 
development,  that  the  Western  Pacific,  the 
only  road  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  was  built, 
not  by  government  subsidies,  but  by  the  Rio 
Grande  backing. 

"  Build  straight,  build  to  get  the  most 
freight,  and  build  to  handle  it  most  eco- 
nomically." That  was  the  bidding  to  the 
Western  Pacific  engineers.  What  they  have 
done,  how  they  have  carried^  out  the  spirit  of 
this  new  winning  of  the  West  is,  in  its  de- 
tail, a  technical  matter.  But  in  the  larger 
sense  they  have  forever  eliminated  the  old 
idea  of  Pacific  railroads.  They  have  set  a 
new  standard,  to  equal  which  will  take  years 
of  work  and  millions  of  dollars  on  the  part 
of  already  existing  lines.  In  a  large  part, 
indeed,  they  never  can  achieve  it.  New  and 
improved  methods  to  guard  against  the 
deadly  mountain  washout  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  snow  sheds,  those  horrors  of 
the  transcontinental  tourists  and  sources  of 
great  expense  to  the  railroad,  have  been 
practically  eliminated.  Even  tunnels  have 
been  done  away  with  to  an  extent  hereto- 
fore undreamed  of.  It  is,  in  short,  a  per- 
manent road  which  will  never  have  to  be 
altered.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  win- 
ning of  the  West.  There,  may  be  those,  of 
course,  who  will  sigh  at  the  dominance  of 
the  dividend,  thinking  the  while  that  the 
old  romance  of  railroad  building  has  gone 
forever.  In  a  way  this  is  true,  but  in  a 
larger  way  it  is  not. 

Probably  there  will  never  again  take 
place  such  a  tremendous  railroad  battle  as 
that  which  occurred  during  the  late  sevbn- 
ties  between  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
under  General  Palmer,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  That  was  a  war 
typical  of  the  early  western  methods — a 
battle  royal  for  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Force  and  subterfuge  counted  for  more 
than  the  mandates  of  the  court.  At  that 
time  an  engineer  of  one  line  on  going  to 
occupy  a  pass  through  the  mountains  found 
it  already  held  by  a  representative  of  the 
rival  line,  backed  by  one  hundred  men 
armed  with  Winchesters. 

"  By  what  authority  do  you  occupy  this 
pass  ?  "  was  the  question. 

"  By  the  authority  of  these  rifles  and  the 
Supreme  Court,"  was  the  reply,  significant 
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in  that  the  rifles  came  .first.  And  it  was 
typical  of  the  times.  The  tale  of  the  strug- 
gle for  the  now  famous  Royal  Gorge  be- 
tween these  two  lines,  which  later  spread 
into  a  fight  throughout  the  State,  is  in  itself 
a  most  amazing  story.  Then  it  was  that 
General  Palmer,  fighting  fire  with  fire, 
looped  the  telegraph  lines  into  his  house  and 
sat  all  night  listening  to  his  enemy's  plans. 
Then  it  was,  too,  that  a  since  famous 
Westerner  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe 
held  a  fort  against  the  Rio  Grande  claims. 
But  though  famous  as  a  killer,  the  "  bad 
man  "  was  also  anxious  for  money,  and 
eventually  the  Rio  Grande  crowd,  who 
could  not  dislodge  him  by  force,  accom- 
plished this  end  by  gold. 

Romance  of  this  sort  is  indeed  gone  and 
happily  so.  But  a  new  romance  has  suc- 
ceeded the  old.  Railroads  still  differ,  but 
their  battles  are  battles  of  brains,  not  of 
force.  The  fight  is  fought  with  the  skill, 
cunning,  and  science  of  the  engineer  and 
trafiic  expert,  shown  in  the  wise  selection 
of  the  right  route  at  the  very  start,  and  se- 
curing advantages  in  construction  and  stra- 
tegic position  which  shall  be  abiding  for 
all  time. 

The  West,  because  of  the  new  and  diffi- 
cult problems  it  has  offered  to  constructors, 
has  been  productive  of  astounding  engineer- 
ing feats,  and  in  this  field  at  least  there  has 
been  no  diminution  of  romance.  A  rail- 
road pioneer  in  Mexico  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  a  line  could  be  constructed  with  red 
ants  for  workmen,  provided  one  had  enough 
of  them.  As  compared  with  the  forces  em- 
ployed to-day,  the  efforts  of  the  early  build- 
ers savored  of  ants.  But  because  we  now 
employ  giants  instead,  the  story  is  none  the 
less  interesting.  Were  this  not  true  indeed, 
Job  might  well  be  more  popular  than  Her- 
cules to  the  youthful  mind. 

Things  have  changed,  that  is  all.  Prob- 
lems are  solved  in  a  different  way.  Nowa- 
days the  bowlder  around  which  the  early 
engineer  ran  his  line  is  whisked  out  of  the 
road  in  a  moment  by  a  wonderful  giant. 
Nowadays  another  giant,  known  as  a 
steam  shovel,  bites  out  in  a  day  the  tons  of 
earth  which  a  hundred  men  with  their 
antlike  efforts  could  not  move  in  the  same 
time  when  railroading  was  new  in  the  West. 
They  won  the  West  once  in  the  ant  way; 
now  they  are  winning  it  in  the  giant  way. 

In  the  light  of  these  latter-day  achieve- 


ments under  the  goad  of  the  dividend, 
achievements  which  have  given  Harrtman 
with  his  Pacific  and  other  lines  a  route  from 
San  Francisco  to  Savannah,  and  to  Gould, 
his  greatest  opponent,  with  his  Western 
Pacific,  a  road  of  such  wonderful  construc- 
tion and  carefully  calculated  possibilities, 
the  first  winning  of  the  West,  the  early 
features  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  seem  almost 
primitive. 

In  the  early  days  no  Pacific  road  was 
deemed  possible  without  tremendous  sub- 
sidies; to-day  the  newest  member  of  this 
Pacific  group  receives  no  subsidy  at  all.  In 
the  old  days  subscriptions  to  the  securities 
of  the  Pacific  were  made  possible  only  by 
enormous  bonuses.  To-day  the  securities 
of  the  newest  Pacific  have  been  snapped  up 
instantly. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  West 
was  practically  without  settlers,  and  was 
known  chiefly  through  its  mineral  output. 
Since  then  nearly  twenty-five  million  people 
have  made  it  their  home.  They  and  the 
railroads  have  won  the  West.  As  Sidney 
Dillon  pointed  out  in  1891,  this  latter 
agency  has  proved  something  more  than  a 
mere  means  of  physical  transportation.  It 
has  changed  the  western  climate  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  Irrigation  has  made 
the  desert  to  bloom.  The  farmer  has 
planted  trees,  which,  checking  the  bitter 
winds,  have  also  caused  increased  rainfall. 
In  short,  as  a  result  of  the  advent  of  the 
western  railroads,  the  climate  has  become 
milder,  the  rainfall  greater,  and  the  cold 
less  severe. 

The  West  as  it  was  first  won  was  com- 
paratively unproductive  of  freight.  Of  the 
present  vast  local  traffic  there  was  practi- 
cally nothing.  The  We^  as  it  is  being  won 
anew  to-day  is  a  storehouse  for  freight,  and 
this  new  condition,  together  with  jhe  realiz- 
ation of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
West  have  brought  about  this  new  winning 
of  It  with  the  Western  Pacific. 

To  understand  this,  consider  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  road  as  this  latest  of  the 
Pacific  group.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
18,000  tons  of  freight  which  represented 
the  movement  from  the  Missouri  River  in 
the  year  i860  to  the  Santa  Fe  district  (and 
there  was  no  eastward  movement  then) 
with  the  millions  of  carloads  of  freight 
which  originate  in  or  are  shipped  to  the 
single  State  of  California.    And  one  must 
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consider  not  only  the  actualities,  enormous 
as  they  are,  but  also  the  even  greater  possi- 
bilities. 

Much  that  wa '  hidden  beyond  the  moun- 
tains has  been  found  by  the  men  who  have 
gone  to  seek  it.  Far  more  remains  hidden 
still,  to  be  found  in  this  new  winning  of 
the  land  beyond  the  mountains.  What  has 
been  found  may,  in  a  sense,  indicate  that 
which  is  still  hidden. 

The  trade  of  the  West,  particularly  of 
California,  has  become  so  great  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  railroads  to  handle 
it  adequately.  In  si^  months  during  a  sin- 
gle year  more  than  100,000  colonists  and 
settlers  have  come  into  the  State  which  the 
early  railroad  pioneers  regarded  as  only  a 
transfer  point  for  oriental  trade. 

Some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  old  winning 
of  the  West  are  still  alive  to  see  what  they 
won — so  unforeseen — and  to  foresee  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  the  new  winning 
by  the  new  pioneers.   ' 

Thirty-nine  years  ago,  almost  to  a  day, 
the  last  spikes  were  driven  on  the  line  con- 
necting Omaha  with  San  Francisco,  the 
combination  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Central  Pacific,  and  in  that  time  what  has 
occurred?  How  have  the  toils  of  the 
pioneers — the  children  of  the  rail — borne 
fruit  ? 

Forty  years  ago  Oakland,  for  example, 
was  hardly  known — a  mere  depot  on  the 
bay.  To-day  it  is  the  key  to  San  Francisco, 
the  door  to  the  East.  On  one  system  alone 
more  than  400  trains  a  day  arrive  and  de- 
part, and  that  same  system  transports 
monthly  more  than  16,000  cars  across  the 
bay  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco,  enough 
to  handle,  ten  times  over,  a  year's  trafSc 
before  the  coming  of  the  children  of  the 
rail.  And  this  is  only  for  one  system  and 
one  city. 

Stockton,  the  "  Gateway  City,"  so  called 
because  of  its  situation  at  the  entrance  to 
California's  two  great  valleys,  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin;  Sacramento, 
the  greatest  fresh-fruit  shipping  point  in 
the  State ;  these  and  scores  of  other  flourish- 
ing cities  bear  testimony  not  only  in  the 
present  but  their  future  to  the  certainties 
and  possibilities  of  the  tremendous  trafiic 
awaiting  the  Western  Pacific.  Fresh-fruit 
shipments  alone  approximate  10,000  cars  a 
year,  and  this  figure  is  held  down,  not  by 


lack  of  fruit,  but  by  lack  of  cars  to  transport 
it  in.  Along  the  line  of  the  new  railway 
there  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  10,000,- 
000  carloads  of  timber.  Everywhere  the 
potentiality  of  the  country  is  of  a  vastness 
almost  inconceivable.  It  is  this  now  rec- 
ognized potentiality  which  is  within  little 
more  than  a  generation  developing  a  new 
type  of  railroad  pioneer. 

The  situation  in  that  section  is  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  eastern  agricultural  con- 
dition. As  in  the  latter  case,  intensive 
farming,  far  more  remunerative,  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  earlier  idea  of  cultivating 
only  the  choicest  spots  and  disregarding  the 
rest,  so  this  dawn  of  the  new  winning  of 
the  West  marks  the  beginning  of  intensive 
railroading.  Intensive  railroading  will 
eventually  develop  and  make  productive 
every  possible  part.  And  since  from  that 
development  will  come  a  certain  reward  in 
earnings  for  traffic,  the  task  of  the  present- 
day  pioneer  is  more  clearly  defined  and  less 
hazardous  than  that  of 'his  earlier  brother. 

The  children  of  the  rail  are  wiser  in  this 
generation  than  they  were  in  the  sixties.  As 
a  result,  one  regrettable  feature  of  the  old 
winning  of  the  West  through  the  first  Pa- 
cific lines  should  be  entirely  lacking.  The 
new  winning  will  happily  be  without  such 
features  as  the  Credit  Mobilier — ^without 
the  long  list  of  names  of  those  whom  the 
driving  of  the  last  spikes  in  '69  saw  wrecked 
in  name  and  fortune.  Nor  will  the  Indians, 
the  scourge  of  the  plains  in  the  sixties,  take 
their  tremendous  toll  of  life.  The  only 
manner  in  which  the  constructor  of  the  new 
Pacific  lines  will  consider  Poor  Lo  is  in 
his  capacity  as  a  wielder  of  the  pick  and 
shovel.  And  it  is  because  of  facts  of  this 
sort  that  the  construction  of  the  Western 
Pacific  marks  not  merely  an  addition  of  so 
many  miles  of  track  to  the  quarter  of  a 
million  we  already  have,  but  also,  and  far 
more  important,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  railroading  in  the  West.  It  means  de- 
velopment and  productiveness  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  new  ter- 
ritory; it  means  the  creation  of  new  traffic 
and  so  greater  earnings  for  road  and  terri- 
tory. And,  finally,  it  means  in  the  comple- 
tion of  this  most  remarkable  Pacific  road 
an  acceptance  for  the  West  of  all  those 
standards  of  railroad  building  which  the 
experience  of  the  Ea^  has  shown  to  be  best. 


AN    AMPLE    ATONEMENT 

By  porter  EMERSON   BROWNE 


AUGUSTUS     VAN 

,  DUZEN  cast  a  critically 

commendatory     eye    over 

I  the    large,     well  -  lighted 

room  and,  tilting  his  chair 

back    comfortably,    placed 

*  his  feet  upon  the  shining 

surface  of  the  great  mahogany  table,  and 

sighed  with  much  satisfaction. 

"  Now  this  is  something  like,"  he  ob- 
served, nonchalantly  flipping  the  ashes  from 
his  cigarette  upon  a  four-hundred -dollar 
Daghestan  rug.  "  Uncle's  taste  in  offices 
is  'way  to  the  good.  There's  just  one 
thing  he's  forgotten;  and  that  is  to  put  a 
buflet  in  that  corner  over  there.  Business 
before  pleasure  is  a  good  enough  motto, 
but  business  beside  pleasure  is  better  yet." 

For  a  long  moment  he  sat  gazing  out 
through  a  square  of  immaculate  plate  glass 
to  the  gray-blue  shores  of  Staten  Island. 

"  I  wonder  if  there's  any  work  connected 
with  this  job?  "  he  mused  at  length.  "  I've 
been  here  now  two — no — Je'  me  see — three 
days,  and  all  I've  had  to  do  Is  to  sign  my 
name  five  times ;  and  four  of  those  I  got  it 
on  the  wrong  line.  By  Jove,  these  captains 
of  industry  are  queer  old  birds!  I  can  see 
where  the  captain  business  comes  in;  but 
where  the  industry  is,  is  too  many  for  me. 
They  didn't  put  any  of  it  near  me,  and 
that's  no  lie.  Hi  hum  ho!  I  guess  it 
must  be  most  lunch  time!  It  feels  as 
though  I  had  been  here  a  year  since  morn- 
ing." 

There  followed  another  silence,  broken 
suddenly  by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone 
bell.  J.  Augustus  took  the  receiver  from 
the  hook  and  placed  it  to  bis  ear. 

"  Hello!  Who?  Send  'em  right  in.  by 
all  means!  "  And  in  another  minute  there 
entered  Waterbury  James  and  Hampton 
Smythc,  of  the  old  Boston  Smiths. 


"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  J.  Augustus, 
gripping  a  hand  of  each.  "This  is  luck! 
I  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  I'd  have 
to  pay  for  my  own  lunch." 

Hampton  Smythe  cast  a  critical  eye 
over  the  room  with  its  massive  furniture. 

"  Well,  Pierpont,"  he  queried,  deferen- 
tially, "  how's  call  money  to-day?  " 

"  Deaf  as  a  haddock,"  returned  J.  Au- 
gustus. And  then :  "  Geewhillikins, 
though,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you  chaps.  I 
never  met  such  a  lonesome  place  as  Wall 
Street  in  all  my  bom  days." 

"  I've  heard  it  called  many  things,"  com- 
mented Waterbury  James,  "  but  never  be- 
fore, in  my  hearing,  has  it  been  accused  of 
being  lonesome.  Maybe  you  haven't  been 
taken  in  yet," 

"  I  haven't,"  returned  J.  Augustus, 
"  nor  do  I  intend  to  be," 

"  No  one  ever  does,"  asserted  Water- 
bury James,  sapiently,  "  but  they  get  there 
just  the  same." 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  here,  and  when 
did  you  blow  in?  " 

"  Some  time  yesterday,"  replied  Hamp- 
ton Smythe,  "  and  it's  taken  us  since  then 
to  locate  this  rabbit  warren  of  yours.  Why, 
I  haven't  been  below  Fourteenth  Street 
since  I  was  pushed  there  in  a  baby  carriage. 
Why  in  the  world  did  your  uncle  ever  put 
his  offices  'way  down  in  this  God-forsaken 
end  of  the  island,  anyway  ? " 

"  When  you  go  fishing,"  returned  J.  Au- 
gustus, didactically,  "  you  must  hang  out 
where  the  suckers  will  bite.  Personally  I 
don't  like  this  part  of  the  island  any  better 
than  you  do;  but  I  must  admit  that  uncle 
has  seined  in  a  bunch  of  'em  here." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Hampton  Smythc, 
"  I  saw  a  friend  of  yours  the  other  day — 
Muriel  Huntingdon,"  and  he  winked. 

J.  Augustus's  crest  fell  perceptibly. 
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"Did  you?"  he  said,  gloomily.  "I 
never  told  you  chaps  about  that  affair, 
did  I?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  assured  Hamp- 
ton Smythe,  largely.  "  Vm  not  trying  to 
butt  in " 

"  But  I  want  you  to  know,"  J.  Augustus 
interrupted.  "  I  want  to  set  myself  right, 
in  case  some  one  else  tries  to  put  me  in 
wrong.  Well,  you  know  for  years  my  un- 
cle, Stuyvesant  VanDorn,  and  old  Hunt- 
ingdon have  been  doing  a  Montagu  and 
Capulet  specialty  that  would  make  the 
original  skit  look  like  a  reunion  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State  "Club.  They've  been  cutting 
each  other's  financial  throats  for  the  past 
decade.  Well,  when  I  was  over  in  Bos- 
ton visiting  you,  Watty,  uncle  sent  me  a 
telegram  saying  that  I  must  get  at  the  old 
gentleman  by  making  love  to  his  daugh- 
ter— ^you  know  how  he  idolizes  her,  and 
will  do  anything  she  wants  him  to— or, 
failing  in  that,  try  to  find  some  way  to 
keep  him  away  from  some  directors*  meet- 
ing or  other. 

"  Now  I  forgot  all  about  it.  But  it  was 
just  my  dog-goned,  or'nary  luck  to  take 
them  out  motoring  and  stall  them  'way  out 
in  the  woods  somewhere;  and  by  the  time 
he  got  back  to  civilization,  the  meeting 
was  all  over  and  uncle  had  chucked  old 
Huntingdon  out  of  the  presidency  of  his 
pet  company. 

"  Of  course  I  knew  it  would  be  useless 
to  try  to  explain;  so  I  said  nothing.  And 
uncle  gave  me  this  job  on  the  strength  of 
the  brilliant  coup  I  had  made;  and  I  took 
it  because  I  thought  it  might  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  do  Huntingdon  some  favor 
that  would  square  me  with  him,  and  with 
his  daughter ;  for  I  really  think  she  liked  me 
a  little  before  it  all  happened,  and  I  know 
I — "     He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  You  poor  goat,"  murmured  Waterbury 
James,  sympathetically. 

"Tough,"  opined  Hampton  Smythe. 
"  And  haven't  you  found  a  way  yet  ?  " 

J.  Augustus  shook  his  head. 

"  But  what's  your  uncle  up  to  ?  "  queried 
Waterbury  James.  "  Surely  when  a  chap's 
right  in  the  office  with  one  of  the  biggest 
figures,  both  financially  and  physiologically, 
in  modern  business,  he  ought  to  get  on  to 
any  quantity  gi  doings  that  would  be  cal- 
culated to  solidify  inchoate  personal  rela- 
tions and  cement  the  fractured  bonds  of 


friendship.  Where  is  the  old  boy,  any- 
way?" 

J.  Augustus  shook  his  head,  helplessly. 

"  I  give  it  up,"  he  said.  "  Six  subpoena 
servers  came  in  yesterday  to  ask  the  same 
question.  He  may  be  in  Senegambia,  or  he 
may  be  in  the  safe,  for  all  I  know." 

Hampton  Smythe  sniffed,  scornfully. 

"  Now  there's  an  open  confession  of  in- 
competence for  you,"  he  observed.  He 
scowled  at  J.  Augustus,  severely.  "  The 
trouble  with  you  is,"  he  went  on,  dogmat- 
ically, "  that  you  don't  go  into  things  log- 
ically. You  are  as  cursory  and  incomplete 
as  a  blind  mosquito.  Now  let's  get  down 
to  cases  right.  In  the  first  place  what  is 
there  that  you  could  do  to  square  yourself 
with  old  Huntingdon  ?  " 

J.  Augustus  shook  his  head  again. 

"  I  give  it  up,  friend,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
know  anything  except  that  I  don't  know 
anything." 

"  Well,"  mused  Hampton  Smythe, 
"  there's  really  only  one  way  that  I  can  see, 
and  that  is  to  tip  him  off  on  some  stock 
move  or  other.  Your  uncle  knows  the 
market.     He's  a  speculator,  isn't  he?" 

J.  Augustus  snorted,  scornfully. 

"Speculator!"  he  repeated,  ironically. 
"  Why,  my.  dear  boy,  he's  a  manipulator." 

"Well,  don't  get  peevish,"  retorted  the 
other.    "  What's  the  difference,  anyhow  ?  " 

"All  the  difference,"  returned  J.  Au- 
gustus, "  between  the  man  who  buys  gold 
bricks  and  the  man  who  sells  'em." 

"Well,  that's  all  beside  the  question," 
interrupted  Waterbury  James.  "  What 
Hammy  is  trying,  in  his  crude  and  un- 
fortned  way,  to  remark  is  that  your  uncle 
is  wise  to  all  that's  going  on  in  the  stock 
market.  You  don't  see  him  trailing  along 
behind  the  hearse  with  the  mourners." 

"  No,  indeed ! "  agreed  J.  Augustus, 
warmly.  "  He's  out  in  the  alley  with  a 
stuffed  club,  furnishing  the  raw  materials 
for  more  funerals." 

"  The  point  is,"  broke  in  Hampton 
Smythe,  impatiently,  "  that  the  only  real 
way  you  have  in  which  to  reach  Hunting- 
don is  to  give  him  a  tip  on  the  market  by 
which  he  can  make  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  he  lost  on  that  prior  cold  deal  you 
gave  him.  Then  he'll  see  that  your  apol- 
ogy is  sincere — for  in  this  world  there's 
nothing  so  sincere  as  that  which  is  backed 
up  by  money." 
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"  All  very  fine,"  agreed  J.  Augustus,  im- 
patiently. "  But  how  ?  That's  the  ques- 
tion. How?  You  chaps  talk  what  is 
known  in  the  fog-enshrouded  circles  of  the 
motherland  as  piffle.  You  might  as  well 
furnish  a  starving  man  with  diagrams  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Don't  tell  him  how 
to  eat.    Give  him  something  to  eat." 

*'  Why,  dad  burn  it  all !  "  cried  Hamp- 
ton Smythe,  petulantly,  "  that  is  just  what 
1  m 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door;  and  in 
response  to  J.  Augustus's  "  Come  in  "  there 
entered  a  messenger  boy,  bearing  a  tele- 
gram. 

J.  Augustus  exchanged  the  telegram  for 
a  quarter,  to  the  alarming  surprise  of  the 
boy,  who  retired  in  a  state  of  helpless 
amazement  and  apologized  to  the  door 
jamb  on  his  way  out;  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  men  of  millions  who 
seldom  carried  as  much  as  a  quarter  with 
them. 

Coincidently  with  his  departure,  J.  Au- 
gustus stripped  an  end  from  the  yellow 
envelope  and,  taking  therefrom  a  folded 
sheet,  laid  it  flat,  face  up,  upon  the  table. 

"  Now  what  the — "  he  began.  "  For 
the  love  of  mud,  what  in " 

"What's  the  matter?"  queried  Hamp- 
ton Symthe.     "  Somebody  dead  ?  " 

J.  Augustus  heeded  him  not. 

"If  this  is  Uncle  Stiwy's  idea  of  a 
joke,"  he  opined,  still  glaring  at  the  tele- 
gram, "  his  sense  of  humor  needs  a  vacuum 
cleaner  applied  to  it.  Of  all  the  dad- 
blamed  ravings  that  ever  I  heard !  "  He 
shook  his  head  helplessly  and  taking  up  the 
yellow  sheet,  held  it  to  the  waiting  duo. 

"  Look  at  that,"  he  requested,  "  and  then 
tell  me  whether  it's  uncle  or  I  that's  due 
for  the  psychopathic  ward." 

The  duo  turned  interested  eyes  upon  the 
paper  extended  to  them. 

"  Hard  nouns  beat  seven  multiples,"  read 
Hampton  Smythe,  laboredly.  "  Soup  times 
nine  from  twenty-seven  onward.  Ragged 
unity  strictly  prevails.     S.  V.  D." 

There  was  a  moment  of  helpless  silence. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  Waterbury  James  smote 
a  tweeded  thigh  with  a  gloved  hand. 

*;  By  Jove!  "he  cried.  "I  have  it!  It's 
a  cipher !  " 

Upon  him  J.  Augustus  and  Hampton 
Smythe  cast  pitying  eyes. 

"  Why,  you  big  mollycoddle,"  exclaimed 


the  latter,  peevishly,  "  there  isn't  a  cipher 
in  it.     It's  all  letters." 

"  Your  ignorance  is  unbelievable,"  re- 
turned Waterbury  James,  impatiently. 
"  Don't  you  know  what  a  cipher  is — z 
code?" 

"Oh!  A  code!  "  said  J.  Augustus.  "  So 
that's  what  it  is,  eh?  By  Jove,  uncle  has 
a  secret  code;  and  there's  a  pony  here 
somewhere.  I'll  dig  it  up  and  we'll  see 
what  he's  talking  about." 

The  two  visitors  waited  more  or  less 
patiently  while  J.  Augustus  unearthed  from 
a  mass  of  papers  and  books  and  cigar  and 
cigarette  boxes  a  little  volume.  And  then 
they  bent  their  eyes  and  energies  to  the 
translation  of  the  mystic  words.  And  it 
took  them  only  an  hour  or  so  to  ascertain 
their  import. 

And  it  was  only  ten  minutes  after  that 
that  Hampton  Smythe  brought  his  hand 
down  upon  the  shoulder  of  J.  Augustus 
with  a  great  thwack  and  exclaimed,  in 
huge  delight  and  great  excitement: 

"  The  very  thing,  by  jiminy!  " 

And  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be. 


II 


As  Mr.  W.  H.  Huntingdon,  more  com- 
monly known  as  "  Old  "  Huntingdon,  was 
standing  beside  the  ticker  in  his  private 
office,  trying  to  smell  out  what  might  be 
in  the  wind,  there  entered  a  clerk  who 
handed  to  his  august  employer  a  card. 

The  financier  eyed  the  name  that  it  bore 
between  anger  and  surprise. 

"  Now  what  the  devil  does  he  want?" 
he  demanded. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  apologetically. 
"  He  merely  said  that  he  wanted  to  sec  you, 
sir,  on  a  matter  of  business." 

The  director  of  many  banks  and  corpo- 
rations dropped  the  card  into  the  tape 
basket. 

"  Tell  him  to  take  his  business  and  go 
to  the  deuce,"  he  said,  curtly.  "And  if 
he  has  anything  to  say — 


f> 


He  was  interrupted  by  a  voice. 

"  I  thought  that  was  probably  where  I'd 
get  off;  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming 
right  in." 

The  elder  man  gazed  at  him  with  cold 
and  forbidding  eye. 

"  Young  man/'   he  said,   at  length,   in 
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tones  of  such  frigidity  that  the  pallid  clerk 
vanished  from  the  room  like  a  wraith  in  a 
pantomime.  "  Young  man,  I  have  seen 
before  some  shining  examples  of  consum- 
mate nerve;  but  this  is " 

"If  you  will  pardon  me  for  interrupt- 
ing," broke  in  J.  Augustus,  "  there's  some- 
thing I  want  to  say  to  you.  I  want  to 
apologize  for  that  apparently  low-down 
trick  I  played  on  you  a  week  or  so  ago. 
It  was  entirely  an  accident,  you  know, 
and " 

"  If  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  that 
contemptible  trick  was  unintentional,  you 
ask  me  to  believe  you  a  bigger  fool  than 
even  I  am  capable  of  assuming  you  to  be." 

"  Go  as  far  as  you  like,"  returned  J.  Au- 
gustus, contritely,  "  and  then  you  won't  be 
within  yelling  distance  of  where  I  am.  But 
it's  so,  nevertheless.  I  was  all  you  can  be- 
lieve me,  and  then  some.  I  was  the  gid- 
diest idiot  that  ever  ran  over  a  chicken; 
and  I  know  it  did  you  a  lot  of  harm  and 
cost  you  a  lot  of  money.  So  I  waited  until 
I  could  face  you  with  a  practical  apology. 
And  it's  here.  It  may  not  restore  you  all 
you  lost,  but  it  will  help  some;  and  it  will, 
too,  show  you  that  I  am  sincere." 

He  had  spoken  hastily ;  for  he  wanted  to 
say  his  all  before  dread  disaster,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  negro  porter,  overtook  him. 
Now  that  it  did  not,  he  breathed  easier, 
and  talked  more  slowly. 

"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  learned 
that  my  uncle  is  going  after  Southern  Cen- 
tral. He's  issued  orders  to  buy,  with  the 
roof  for  the  limit;  and  so  if  you'll  trail 
along  behind  him,  you  can  make  as  much 
as  you  want  to." 

The  elder  man  had  lost  all  traces  of  an- 
ger. There  were  in  his  eyes  now  only 
much  amazement,  more  interest,  and  a  trace 
of  suspicion. 

"  How  do  I  know  you're  not  lying?  "  he 
asked,  bluntly. 

"  The  ticker  will  tell  you  soon  enough," 
returned  J.  Augustus.  **  His  brokers  right 
now  are  gum-shoeing  around  as  busy  as 
boys  hunting  snakes.  I  ordered  'em  to  buy 
myself,"  he  added,  complacently,  "  and  to 
get  hold  of  all  they  could  before  the  gang 
found  out  what  they  were  up  to. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "letting  you 
in  on  the  inside  can't  do  uncle  any  harm; 
and  it  can  do  you  a  lot  of  good.  So  there 
you  arc.     And  I  can  only  add  that  I'm 


almighty  sorry  for  the  unintentional  harm 
I  did  you  on  that  other  occasion,  and  that 
I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  and  shake  hands. 
Willyo?" 

The  elder  man  studied  him  for  a  long 
interval.  J.  Augustus  met  his  scrutiny 
fairly  and  unflinchingly.  And  at  length 
the  financier  took  the  extended  hand  in  his 
own. 

"  It's  preposterous,"  he  said,  musingly, 
half  to  himself.  "  It's  absolutely,  unbe- 
lievably ridiculous.  But  against  my  judg- 
ment— against  all  my  common  sense — my 
intuition  tells  me  that  you  are  no  worse 
than  a  fool." 

"Thank  you,"  acknowledged  J.  Augus- 
tus, humbly.  "  It's  mighty  good  of  you  to 
say  so.  Eh — by  the  way,  I  trust  your 
daughter's  well?  Eh — she  asked  me  once 
to  call,  some  time — and  I'm  not  very  busy 
now — at  least,  I  won't  be  this  evening. 
Eh — if  it  isn't  asking  too  much,  might  I 
drop  around  to  the  house  some  day  soon — 
say  to-night  ?  " 

A  little  smile  curled  the  thin  lips  of  the 
elder  man.  He  eyed  J.  Augustus  long  and 
steadily. 

"  You  may  call  at  my  house,"  he  said, 
at  length,  slowly.  "  But  if  you  value  your 
life,  keep  away  from  my  office," 
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Scarcely  had  J.  Augustus  reached  his 
office  on  the  following  morning  when  thefe 
dashed  into  the  room  a  very  excited  Hamp- 
tgn  Smythe  and  an  equally  excited  Water- 
bury  James. 

"  Get  your  cover,  Susan,"  cried  Hamp- 
ton Smythe,  "and  come  along  with  us! 
Watty's  got  a  tip  on  the  market  by  which 
we  can  go  down  and  clean  up  twenty 
thousand  apiece  between  now  and  the  time 
the  Exchange  closes !  " 

"What  is  it?"  queried  J.  Augustus, 
with  no  lack  of  interest.  "  I  could  use 
twenty  thousand  about  now  with  much 
eclat.    What's  the  game?" 

"  Well,"  said  Waterbury  James,  impor- 
tantly, "  I  met  Mr.  Huntingdon  at  the 
club  last  night — he's  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  you  know,  and  always  seemed  to 
be  fond  of  me — and  he  took  me  into  a  cor- 
ner and  told  me,  in  the  strictest  secrecy, 
that  if  I  wanted  to  clean  up  a  little  bundle 
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all  I  need  do  would  be  to  sell  a  few  hun- 
dred shares  of  Southern  Central." 

J.  Augustus  eyed  him,  contemptuously. 

"  Sell  2l  few  shares,"  he  repeated,  pity- 
ingly. "  Why,  my  child,  how  can  you  sell 
'em  when  you  haven't  got  'em?  You'd 
have  to  buy  'em  first." 

Waterbury  James  grunted,  peevishly. 

"You  talk  like  a  flounder,"  he  said. 
"  You  don't  have  to  have  stock  to  sell  it. 
You  just  make  a  blufl  that  you  have  it  and 
no  one  knows  the  difference." 

"  Are  you  sure  about  that  ?  "  queried  J. 
Augustus,  anxiously. 

The  look  that  his  confrere  vouchsafed 
him  was  in  itself  sufficient  answer.  Then 
said  J.  Augustus: 

"  But  uncle's  buying  that  same  stock, 
you  know.  And  how  can  there  be  profit 
in  selling  it  if  he's  buying  it?  You  can 
bet  that  if  it  weren't  worth  more  than  he's 
paying  for  it,  he  wouldn't  be  parting  with 
his  soft-earned  wealth  the  way  he  is." 

Waterbury  James  shook  his  head. 

"You  can  search  me,"  he  returned. 
"  This  stock-market  business  is  over  my 
head.  However,  Old  Huntingdon's  tip's 
good  enough  for  me;  and  I'm  off  to  sell  a 
goodly  bunch  of  shares  on  a  margin." 

"  The  same  for  me,  and  many  of  'em," 
asserted  Hampton  Smythe,  enthusiastically. 
"  Old  Huntingdon  has  knocked  out  ten  or 
fifteen  millions  at  the  game  and  if  he  says 
it's  good,  that's  all  I  want." 

J.  Augustus  sighed,  helplessly. 

"  But  I  myself  just  gave  him  the  tip  to 
buy,"  he  protested.  "  And  he  seemed 
grateful  for  my  advice.  I  wonder  what  it 
all  means  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Hampton  Smythe, thought- 
fully, "  I've  heard  of  chaps  making  money 
selling  a  stock,  and  I've  heard  of  'em  mak- 
ing money  buying  a  stock.  So  I  suppose 
this  is  one  of  those  cases;  it's  a  poor  rule 
that  won't  work  both  wdys,  you  know. 
Your  uncle  and  Old  Huntingdon  are  two 
wise  old  boys.  They're  both  on  to  this 
stock-market  game  from  oysters  to  cheese; 
so  I  suppose  they're  both  making  money 
out  of  this  deal,  each  in  his  own  way." 

"If  that's  the  case,"  expostulated  J.  Au- 
gustus, "  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
that  I  can  see  whether  we  bought  or 
sold." 

"  Only  this,"  explained  Waterbury 
James;  "  that  it's  a  lot  easier  to  sell  some- 
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thing  that  you  haven't  got  than  to  buy 
something  that  you  don't  want.  Ergo, 
I'm  a  bear." 

"  Me,  too,"  chimed  in  Hampton  Smythe. 
"  Beside  me  the  tallest  grizzly  that  ever 
shinned  a  peak  will  look  like  one  of  the 
seventy-five-cent  variety  of  Teddy,  or  gar- 
den, bears," 

"Well,"  said  J.  Augustus,  at  length, 
I  suppose  I  might  as  well  get  in  on  the 
bear  end  of  the  game,  too.  If  it's  six  of 
one  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  I'd  better 
be  growling  with  you  two  than  bellowing 
alone.    Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 


IV 


On  reaching  home  that  evening,  Mr. 
William  H.  Huntingdon  found  that  once 
again  J.  Augustus  had  preceded  him.  And 
noting  the  assiduity  with  which,  as  on  the 
night  before,  he  remained  unnoticed,  he 
smiled  to  himself  and  slowly  crossed  to 
where  sat  his  daughter  and  J.  Augustus. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

The  two  looked  up.  "  Why,  is  that  you, 
daddy,  dear?"  cried  the  girl. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is," 
he  returned,  gravely;  and  then,  to  J.  Au- 
gustus, he  said: 

"  VanDuzen,  yesterday  morning  you 
gave  me  a  very  fortunate  bit  of  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  seem  ungrateful; 
so  I  will  return  the  favor.  And  the  friend- 
ly, and  altogether  disinterested  advice  that 
I  would  extend  to  you  is :  Get  out  of  town 
before  your  uncle  returns." 

J.  Augustus  sat  up  in  much  surprise. 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  amazedly,  "  what 
in  the  world  have  I —  Why  should  I — 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  replied  the  elder  man,  "  that 
I  would  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  your 
premature  demise.  I  understand,"  he  went 
on,  "  that  you  made  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to-day." 

"  Why,  yes,"  assented  J.  Augustus,  mod- 
estly. "  Forty  or  fifty  thousand,  I  suppose. 
How  did  you  know  ?  " 

The  other  waved  the  question  aside. 

"  I  would  attempt  to  explain  all  to 
which  the  last  forty-eight  hours  have  given 
birth,"  he  said,  "  but  I  despair  of  the  suc- 
cess of  my  endeavors.  Suffice  to  say  that 
your  uncle  made  an  attempt  to  get  control 
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of  Southern  Central.  I  said,  you  notice, 
*  an  attempt.*     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

J.  Augustus  shook  his  head,  insouclantly. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  returned.  "  What  do 
you  suppose  uncle  got  out  of  it  ?  '* 

"  Apoplexy,"  returned  Mr.  Huntingdon, 
succinctly;  "which  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  what  you'll  get  when  he  returns. 
There's  a  steamer  sailing  late  to-night.  Fd 
advise  you  to  take  it." 

"  Well,"  said  J.  Augustus,  largely,  "  Tm 
sorry  if  uncle's  peevish.  But  I'm  too  busy 
to  bother  with  business  now."  And  he 
diverted  his  eyes  and  his  mind  from  all  is- 
sues, save  the  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  red- 
lipped  girl  who  sat  in  the  great  chair  across 
from  his  own. 

The  financier  stood  for  a  moment  gaz- 
ing at  them,  a  little,  knowing,  whimsical, 
gentle  smile  softening  the  hard  lines  of  his 
Wall  Street  mouth;  and  then,  quietly,  he 
made  an  exit  that  was  distinguished  by  the 
lack  of  attention  that  it  drew. 


When  Mr.  Huntingdon  arrived  home 
from  his  club,  still  later  on  that  same  even- 
ing, the  butler  handed  him  two  notes. 

"Hi  was  hinstructed  to  say  as  'ow  they 
was  werry  himportant,  sir,"  he  said. 

His  employer  surrendered  hat,  stick,  and 
coat,  and  uninterestedly  opened  the  first  of 
the  two  notes.  But  with  the  perusal  of 
the  first  few  words,  all  lack  of  concentra- 
tion vanished  with  alarming  celerity. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Huntingdon,"  he  read,  "  I 
have  taken  your  advice  and  your  daughter. 
Pray  commend  me  for  the  former  and  for- 
give me  for  the  latter.  We  tried  to  find 
you  so  that  you  could  be  at  the  wedding; 
but  we  had  only  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
which  to  be  married  and  get  to  the  pier; 
so 

The  letter,  all  the  rest  unread,  fluttered 
to  the  floor;  and  the  other  was  torn  open 
by  feverish  fingers  and  devoured  wildly  by 
feverish  eyes. 

Daddy  Dear  (it  read):  I  just  can't  help 
doing  this.  I  know  it's  undutifui  and  wrong 
and  that  it  will  hurt  you  (here  three  tear  blots), 
but  I  love  him  so  much,  and  he  loves  me  and 


he's  such  a  good  business  man  and  can  be  so 
sweet  ^nd  tender  and —  I  just  couldn't  help 
going  with  him  if  I  wanted  to.  And  I  don't 
want  to.  I  love  you,  daddy  dear,  and  I'm  so 
soriy,  and  so  glad,  and  we  won't  be  gone  long 
— only  a  month  or  two — probably  in  the  south 
of  France — I'll  send  your  our  address  and  cable 
you  from  the  other  side  and  write  every  day  on 
the  boat  and  I  know  you'll  forgive  me  when  you 
have  a  chance  to  see  for  yourself  how  dear  he  is 
and,  daddy,  I'm  sorry  again,  and  happy,  too, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  So 
I  think  I'll  do  both  and 

That  letter,  too,  joined  its  fellow  on  the 
floor.  And  the  butler  straightway  fol- 
lowed ;  for  he  had  been  inadvertently  stand- 
ing between  his  employer  and  the  door. 


VI 


Half  an  hour  later,  on  that  same  preg- 
nant evening,  two  taximeter  cabs  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  Trans-Oceanic  sailing 
pier  at  precisely  the  same  time.  And  the 
slowness  of  their  traflic-impeded  pace 
seemed  so  to  gall  their  respective  occupants 
that  they  both  coincidently  leaped  from 
their  respective  vehicles  and  charged  down 
to  the  stringpiece;  where,  skice  the  boat 
had  left  some  hours  before,  they  danced 
up  and  down  and  waved  their  fists  in  the 
air,  the  while  expressing  themselves  as  their 
respective  occasions  seemed  to  demand. 

At  length  their  respective  gazes  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  one  another;  whereat 
upon  each,  with  startling  suddenness,  there 
fell  a  cloak  of  rigid  dignity. 

"  Stuyvesant  VanDom !  "  exclaimed  the 
first  figure,  to  itself;  and. then  it  smiled. 

"  Bill  Huntingdon !  "  exclaimed  the  sec- 
ond figure,  to  itself ;  and  it,  too,  would  have 
smiled,  had  it  known  all  that  the  other 
figure  knew. 

And  then,  each  haughtily  ignoring  the 
presence  of  the  other,  they  sought,  with 
much  dignity,  their  respective  taximeters, 
within  the  seclusion  of  which,  they  spent 
respectively  turgid  half  hours  mutually  an- 
athematizing J.  Augustus  VanDuzen. 

But  J.  Augustus,  bound  heavenward  on 
an  Eden  &  Paradise  liner,  wouldn't  have 
cared  had  he  known  it;  nor  would  he  have 
known  it  had  he  cared. 


THE    FIRST   TWENTIETH    CENTURY 
REVOLUTION 

By    KERCHEVAL    WOLFF 


tered  • 


ilLLIAM  H.  VANDER- 
BILT  IS  reputed  to  have 
said :  "  The  Public  be 
Damned!"  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  in  the  entire  world's 
history  four  more  expen- 
sive words  were  ever  ut- 
'  ascribed  to  an  individual.  The 
tween  the  German  Em- 
peror snd  the  French  Ambassador  that 
brought  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War  with 
all  its  attendant  costs  of  defeat,  the  main- 
tenance of  great  armies,  and  the  whole 
chain  of  events  that  has  wasted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nations  of  Europe  was  proba- 
bly not  responsible  for  so  large  a  cost  as 
these  four  words  to  American  corporations 
and  American  public,  Mr,  Vanderbilt 
probably  did  not  say  it,  because  the  Van- 
derbilts  of  his  day  were  shrewd,  far-seeing, 
effective  men  and,  if  their  investments  be 
taken  as  criteria,  realized  absolutely  the 
mutual  identity  of  their  corporation  in- 
terests with  those  of  the  public.  They  had 
enough  of  common  sense  to  see  that  what 
injured  the  public  injured  their  corpora- 
lions  and  that  when  their  corporations  suf- 
fered the  public  suffered.  But  this  is  aside 
from  the  mark,  for  the  public  believes  that 
a  Vanderbilt  said  these  four  words. 

In  those  days  the  word  Vanderbilt  stood 
for  corporation  life.  It  epitomized  corpo- 
ration success,  it  symbolized  all  that  the 
great  corporation  stood  for.  Hence  when 
the  public  believed  that  a  Vanderbilt  had 
"  damned  "  them  it  became  accepted  that 
this  was  the  mental  if  not  the  avowed  at- 
titude of  all  corporation  men.  Warfare 
ensued  and  while  the  public  hunted  and 
pounded  the  corporation,  the  corporation, 
in  turn,  fought  back  until  there  actually 


grew  up  s  large  school  of  corporation  man- 
agers who  regarded  the  public  as  hopeless 
to  deal  with  and  who  resorted  to  various 
ruthless  methods. 

Even  to-day  the  average  man  still  be- 
lieves that  the  average  corporation,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  one  that  directly  serves  the 
public  or  is  a  particularly  large  aggrega- 
tion of  capita],  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
enmity  to  the  public  which  it  fiercely 
pursues,  seeking  every  possible  advantage, 
whether  legitimate  or  undue. 

Sometimes  people  who  participate  in  rev- 
olutions do  not  realize  what  is  going  on. 
Macaulay  believed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  England  ^during  the  trying 
days  of  the  Tudors,  when  first  one  and 
then  the  other  side  burned  official  disbe- 
lievers, did  not  realize  what  was  going  on. 
Yet  the  Reformation  was  under  way.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  a  well-known  fact  is  that 
one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government  in  England  which  left  it  vir- 
tually a  democracy.  Yet  the  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  movement,  even  the  lead- 
ers, were  in  their  graves  before  historians 
recognized  that  a  revolution  had  taken 
place. 

It  is  possible  that  the  average  American 
feels  the  same  way  in  regard  to  the  revolu- 
tion in  corporate  sentiment  and  ideals 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  which  is  so  momentous  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  that  it  is  rightly  to 
be  called  the  first  revolution  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  corporations,  large  and 
small,  are  doing,  and  indeed  have  been 
doing,  all  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
urged  that  corporations  should  do.     This 
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is  a  startling  statement  to  be  made  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  probably  the  majority 
of  Americans  believe  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  fighting  the  fight  of  his  life  against 
the  might  of  the  corporations. 

Take  the  question  of  publicity  as  en- 
forced by  the  Cullom  Act  of  1887,  which 
created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, at  present  limited  to  railroads.  The 
largest  industrial  corporation  in  the  world, 
an  aggregation  of  capital  comparable  only 
to  that  under  control  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Central,  and  Union  Pacific  sys- 
tems, IS  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, which  every  quarter  sets  forth  in  the 
most  minute  detail  its  entire  financial  op- 
erations. It  has  also  applied  the  principle 
of  physical  valuation,  another  point  over 
which  there  is  much  fighting. 

The  International  Harvester  Company, 
hounded  out  of  Arkansas  by  the  first  citi- 
zen of  that  state,  United  States  Senator 
Jeffries  Davis,  and  preached  at  as  the  ty- 
rant of  the  farmers,  has  not  merely  reduced 
the  cost  of  its  machinery  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased cost  of  materials,  not  merely  made 
free  to  the  world  its  financial  statements — 
it  has  gone  beyond  this.  Back  in  the  fall 
of  1905  it  voluntarily  checked  all  action  on 
the  part  of  loyal  and  zealous  employees  to 
follow  the  ordinary  course  of  business  by 
making  agreements  with  competitors.  At 
the  same  time  it  invited  the  fullest  inspec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  late  President  Alexander  J.  Cas- 
satt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
President  Charles  S.  Mellen,  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
are  known  to  have  stood  by  the  President 
and  to  have  supported  him  in  his  fight  for 
railroad  regulation  while  the  Hepburn  bill 
was  pending  in  Congress.  But  these  men 
were  not  alone.  The  Elkins  bill  outlaw- 
ing the  rebates  prohibited  by  the  Cullom 
law  is  the  law  under  which  successful 
prosecutions  have  been  made,  and  it  is  the 
law  which  was  passed  at  the  unanimous  de- 
sire and  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
American  railroads. 

All  railroad  men  have  opposed  rebating, 
and  it  is  because  of  a  confusion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  they  have  been  credited  with 
absolutely  opposing  the  President.  This 
confusion  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
politicians  and  made  an  issue  which  has 
raised  many  a  leader  to  national  eminence. 


It  was  in  the  trying  days  of  1898,  even 
before  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  been  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
while  the  railroads  were  fighting  fiercely 
for  traffic  and  yielding  to  the  temptations 
of  the  big  shippers,  that  B.  F.  Yoakum, 
now  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Rock  Island  System,  then  as  to-day 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  new  school "  of 
railroading,  took  a  stand  that  enables  him 
to  say: 

"  Whatever  motive  might  be  charged 
against  me  in  pleading  for  the  future  of 
Texas,  I  can  say  that  I  am  on  record  as 
far  back  ^s  1898  as  strongly  favoring  a 
system  for  control  of  railroads  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  would  properly 
protect  the  public  from  abuses,  injustice, 
and  extortion,  and  equally  as  strong  in  fa- 
vor of  the  abolition  of  all  special  privileges 
or  discriminations  against  any  class  of  ship- 
pers in  favor  of  another ;  but  when  through 
agitation  unjust  laws  that  go  to  the  extent 
of  obstructing  the  proper  and  natural  de- 
velopment of  a  country  like  ours  are 
passed,  my  whole  nature  rebels  and  is 
against  such  restrictive  measures.  They 
are  unjust,  not  only  to  the  railroads,  but  to 
the  people  whom  the  railroads  serve." 

Mr.  Yoakum  goes  further  in  his  vigor- 
ous views  regarding  unwise  railroad  man- 
agers and  that  part  of  the  public  which  is 
called  "  unthinking."    He  says : 

"The  political  theory  that  the  public 
service  corporations  and  the  public  that 
they  serve  must  continue  a  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism instead  of  close  cooperation  is  a 
false  one,  and  the  great  masses  of  thinking 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  it,  and  they 
will  soon  cooperate  through  methods  that 
are  fair  to  both,  and  our  public  officers  will 
be  men  who  realize  the  importance  of 
closer  cooperation  with  these  institutions, 
and  the  people  and  the  railroad  managers 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  around 
that  friendly  feeling  that  should  exist, 
rather  than  to  pursue  the  course  that  a 
great  many  have  pursued  for  the  last  few 
years,  which  to-day  is  costing  the  country 
and  the  public  untold  benefits.  The  pen- 
dulum that  marks  the  center  of  fairness 
has  been  gradually  pulled  to  one  side,  until 
to-day  it  departs  so  far  from  the  standard 
that  it  is  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  but  it  is  going  to  gradually  swing 
to  its  proper  position,  denoting  a  fair  and 
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equitable  deal  to  all,  not  only  in  Texas,  but 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  the  mer- 
chant realizes  that  his  business  is  slipping 
away  from  him,  as  the  land  owner  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  values  are  being  discred- 
ited, as  the  wage-earner  realizes  that,  while 
the  politicians  are  condemning  all  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  he  and  his  family  are 
going  without  proper  necessaries  of  life. 
They  are  already  beginning  to  ask  in  what 
way  they  are  being  benefited  by  the  unjust 
attacks  being  made  upon  our  transporta- 
tion and  manufacturing  industries." 

Previously,  after  panics,  heads  of  great 
corporations  have  ignored  the  public's  natu- 
ral interest  in  future  possibilities  and  have 
refused  information.  Not  so  to-day.  Judge 
E.  H.  Gary,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  has  recently 
shown  admirable  frankness  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  business  outlook  and  the  rela- 
tions of  his  company  to  the  so-called  "  new 
dispensation "  or  **  Rooseveltian  policy." 
Judge  Gary  said: 

"  I  am  an  optimist ;  forced  to  be  one  by 
the  conditions  of  the  country  as  I  see  them. 
We  have  been  traveling  in  the  clouds  of 
uncertainty  and  distrust.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  the  way;  but 
soon  the  clouds  will  begin  to  disappear  and 
we  shall  see  that  we  are  on  the  mountain 
top  of  opportunity.  This  country  produces 
from  the  ground  annually  not  less  than  ten 
billion  dollars  in  value,  and  a  large  portion 
of  this  consists  of  necessities  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  other  countries 
need  and  will  pay  for,  while  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  expenditures  for  importations 
consists  of  luxuries.  A  little  economy  for 
the  next  twelve  months  will  result  in  the 
retention  in  this  country  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  we  shall  have 
ample  funds  for  our  business  necessities. 
In  spite  of  the  demagogue  or  the  anarchist 
— and  one  is  about  as  bad  as  the  other — 
this  country  is  certain  to  be  successful  and 
prosperous." 

On  the  second  point  Judge  Gary  said : 

"  Frequently  remarks  of  a  personal  char- 
acter are  made  in  jest  which  are  supposed 
to  be  made  in  earnest.  I  do  not  deal  in 
personalities,  I  do  not  believe  in  vitupera- 
tion nor  in  fulsome  praise.  There  are 
questions  under  consideration  at  this  time 
of  the  greatest  importance.  They  relate  to 
the  effect  of  the  utterances  and  action  of 


the  President  upon  business  conditions.    I 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  in  public  that  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration,  criti- 
cised by  some  and  praised  by  others,  has 
had  a  great  personal  influence  upon  your 
president  [Judge  Gary  himself]  who  occu- 
pies a  position  of  responsibility.  The  decla- 
rations of  the  President  have  increased  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  ^of  many  of  us  to- 
ward the  stockholders  we  represent,  toward 
our  competitors,   our  customers,   our  em- 
ployees, and  the  public  generally.     In  my 
opinion  business  is  done  on  a  better  basis 
and  on  a  higher  plane  because  of  the  con- 
duct and  example  of  the  President;  and  it 
is  due  him   that  acknowledgment  of  this 
fact  be  made  by  those  who  are  affected." 

This  point  of  view  may  be  explained  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Mellen,  who  said  to  the 
writer,  explaining  his  attitude  toward  the 
public,  which  has  been  notable  for  its 
friendliness  and  consideration :  "  Do  not 
misunderstand  me — I  have  no  right  to  con- 
sider the  public.  My  duty  is  to  my  stock- 
holders, but  I  believe  that  my  duty  to  my 
stockholders  requires  that  I  should  alw^ays 
consider  the  interests  of  the  public."  There 
is  the  spirit  of  the  new  revolution  in  a  few 
words. 

Theodore  N.  Vail  was  trained  in  the 
government  service.  He  built  up  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  and  was  considered 
to  have  sacrificed  a  promising  career  when 
he  left  it  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  first  Bell  company  exploiting  the  "  Sci- 
entific toy,"  as  the  telephone  was  called. 
Thirty  years  later  he  was  called  back  into 
the  telephone  field  as  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, with  assets  of  half  a  billion  dollars, 
exclusively  devoted  to  a  public  utility,  with 
3,8<X),ooo  subscribers'  stations,  so  that  it 
comes  into  contact  with  over  15,000,000  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States.  Mr. 
Vail  has  signalized  his  return  by  taking  a 
bold  stand.    He  says: 

"  The  result  of  these  conditions  has  been 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and 
of  public  bodies,  misleading  and  mistaken 
ideas  of  the  telephone  business.  ...  In 
controversies  as  to  rates,  the  policy  of  our 
associated  companies  has  been  to  make  a 
complete  and  absolute  showing  of  the  con- 
dition, cost  and  value  of  plant,  cost  and 
value  of  service,  cost  and  necessity  of 
proper  maintenance,   and   the  broad   posi- 
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tion  is  taken  that  neither  our  company 
nor  the  associated  companies  have  anything 
to  conceal  or  an)rthing  to  apologize  for, 
that  the  capitalization  of  all  the  compa- 
nies is  conservative,  far  within  justifiable 
limits,  and  in  the  relation  between  the 
replacement  value  of  the  properties  afid 
the  capitalization  of  the  companies,  unique. 
Fair  rates,  therefore,  should  be  authorized 
or  acquiesced  in,  for  it  is  only  by  fair  rates 
that  good  service  to  the  public  and  perma- 
nent, healthy  conditions  can  be  created  or 
maintained.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
surrounding  circumstances  and  conditions, 
it  is  believed  that  this  would  be  fully  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  public. 

"  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there  can 
be  any  question  of  the  justice  of  this  posi- 
tion. That  being  granted,  the  facts  to  be 
settled  are: 

"  Is  the  management  honest  and  com- 
petent? 

**  What  is  the  investment  ? 

"  Is  the  property  represented  by  that  in- 
vestment maintained  at  a  high  standard  ? 

"  What  percentage  of  return  does  it 
show  ? 

**  Is  that  a  fair  return  ? 

"Is  it  obtained  by  a  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  gross  charges? 

"  If  these  questions  are  answered  satis- 
factorily, there  can  be  no  basis  for  con- 
flict between  the  company  and  the  public, 
and  the  less  the  working  conditions  are 
made  inflexible  by  legislative  proscription, 
the  better  will  be  the  solution  of  the  con- 
stantly changing  problems  incident  to  a 
growing  business." 


In  regard  to  governmental  regulation 
he  says: 

**  It  is  contended  that  if  there  is  to  be  no 
competition,  there  should  be  public  control. 
It  is  not  believed  that  there  is  any  serious 
objection  to  such  control,  provided  it  is 
independent,  intelligent,  considerate,  thor- 
ough and  just,  recognizing,  as  does  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  its  re- 
port recently  issued,  that  capital  is  entitled 
to  its  fair  return,  and  good  management  or 
enterprise  to  its  reward." 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  Mr.  Vail  ap- 
plied the  Rooscveltian  doctrine  of  physical 
valuation,  and  proved,  as  has  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  Haven,  that  it  works 
to  the  advantage  of  company,  public,  and 
investors  alike. 

In  closing  there  is  no  better  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  new  revolution  than  the 
letter  of  President  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
of  the  so-called  "  Harvester  Trust,"  trans- 
mitting the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  forbidding  minor  employees  to 
transgress  in  the  slightest  degree  the  laws 
against  fixing  prices.  In  that  letter,  he 
wrote : 

"  While  I  am  aware  that  the  policy  of 
this  company,  as  herein  outlined,  has  not 
been  the  policy  of  all  large  corporations, 
and  appreciate  the  too  prevalent  impression 
that  such  regulations  are  frequently  made 
only  to  be  broken,  it  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  this  company  will  maintain 
a  policy  of  absolute  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  that  no  plea  of  profit  or  expediency 
will  excuse  any  evasion  of  the  letter  or  in- 
tent of  these  instructions." 
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A  RAW  rough  evening  over  the  moor, 
The  wind  clouds  scurry  across  the  sky. 
The  birds  are  hurrying  headlong  home, 
The  boatman's  call  is  an  urgent-  cry  ; 
And  the  beach  is  white  with  spume  and  foam. 

A  true  dear  heart  is  a  resting  place. 

And  a  resting  place  is  a  home; 
But  my  fetterless  soul  wants  breathing  space. 

And  I  am  content  to  roam. 
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CHAPTER    IX    {Continued) 

r  ANDENBYL  remained  in- 
L  side  to  discuss  the  next 
7  meal  with  Miss  Katie, 
|A  and  the  others  turned  out 
\\  for  their  after-breakfast 
\  smoke.  Mr.  Hawke  sat 
^  still  buried  deep  in  his 
mournful  meditations. 

"  Come  along,  old  man,"  said  Dansie, 
taking  him  by  the  arm.  "  Come  for  a  walk. 
It'll  cheer  you  up." 

"Fifteen  pounds!"  murmured  Hawkc. 
But  Dansie  insisted  in  his  jovial  way,  and 
led  him  off  along  the  golf  links. 

"  See  here,  Hawke,  have  you  got  any 
money  about  you?  " 

"  More  money?  What  is  it  you  want, 
Mr.  Dansie?  I  ain't  got  no  money,  not 
here." 

"That's  a  pity,"  said  Dansie.  "If  you 
had,  we  could  knock  Vandenbyl  into  a 
cocked  hat — Trust  and  all.  But  all  my 
cash  was  on  the  yacht,  and  we  haven't  got 
five  pounds  among  us.  I've  been  trying  to 
work  it  on  our  rings  and  things.  But 
actual   cash  would   clinch   the   matter   at 

"  What  you  want  it  for  ?  What's  your 
scheme?"  asked  Mr.  Hawke,  pricking  up 
his  ears. 

"  Well,  it's  no  good  giving  it  away  if 
you  can't  finance  it.  I'd  an  idea  you  might 
have  some  cash  on  you." 

"  Veil — maybe  I  find  a  bit  if  it  is  a  good 
scheme.     What  is  it?" 

"  Can  you  find  fifty  pounds?  " 

"  Veil — maybe  I  find  fifty  pounds  if  the 
scheme  is  a  good  scheme." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  and  they  laid  their 
heads  together  and  paced  to  and  fro  on  one 


of  Vandenbyl's  putting  greens,  which  was 
still  very  lumpy  in  spite  of  all  his  and  the 
Duke's  hard  work.  They  had  only  one 
hole  to  finish,  and  were  looking  forward 
impatiently  to  playing  a  complete  round 
that  very  day. 

It  was  wonderful  what  a  change  that 
little  confidential  chat  made  in  Mr.  Hawkc. 
When  he  returned  to  Chase  and  Ravcnor, 
and  told  Chase  that  Dansie  wanted  him  up 
at  the  lighthouse,  he  was  almost  cheerful. 
When  Vandenbyl  came  out  and  sat  down 
complacently  for  his  smoke,  Mr.  Hawke 
showed  no  more  resentment  than  if  his 
breakfast  had  cost  him  only  one  shilling 
and  sixpence. 

"  What  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  these 
big  trusts  in  America,  Mr.  Vandenbyl?" 
he  inquired. 

"  Dear  knows;  I  don't.  So  we  may  as 
well  enjoy  ourselves  while  we're  young. 
I'll  trouble  you  for  that  I.  O.  U.  for  break- 
fast, if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Hawke,  and 
while  you're  at  it  you  may  as  well  make 
one  out  for  dinner  as  well.  The  Trust  re- 
quires payment  in  advance." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Hawke,  and 
scribbled  his  promises  to  pay,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  on  two  slips  of  paper 
which  Vandenbyl  had  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

"Where's  everybody?"  asked  Vanden- 
byl, lazily  suffering  his  pipe  of  black  twist, 

"  On  the  links,  I  guess,"  said  Ravenor. 
"  The  Duke's  been  practidng  No.  4  ever 
since  breakfast,  but  he  can't  manage  it. 
When  are  you  going  to  be  in  working  or- 
der. Van?  Play  you  for  ten  pounds,  and 
give  you  two  holes  start." 

"  Make  it  three  and  I'll  play  you  for 
Mr.  Hawke's  breakfast  I.  O.  U.  against 
fifteen  Askandagas." 
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"  Tchutt!  You*ll  cut  yourself  some  day, 
my  boy.  Aslcandagas  at  if  you  were 
saying.  Fifteen  pounds  " — and  he  figured 
it  out  on  a  piece  of  stone  with  a  bit  of  shell ; 
"let's  see  —  h'm,  h*m,  hm  —  that's  just 
about  eight  and  a  half  Askandagas  at  if. 
I  don't  mind  doing  it  at  that,  though  I 
doubt  if  I'd  ever  have  the  cheek  to  ask 
Mr.  Hawke  to  redeem  his  paper." 

"  That's  all  right.  Got  to  win  it  first, 
my  boy.  As  soon  as  I've  had  rest  from  my 
labors  I'll  tackle  the  links.  We've  only 
one  more  hole.  You  might  give  us  a  hand, 
Ravenor." 

"  I'd  be  sorry  to  spoil  your  credit  for 
it,"  said  Ravenor,  lazily.  "  You  and  the 
Duke  have  done  it  first  rate  between  you. 
If  either  of  you  get  stone  broke  you  could 
almost  earn  a  living  at  road  mending,  I 
should  say." 

When  Dansie  and  Chase  came  saunter- 
ing round  the  edge  of  the  cottage  at  last,  it 
looked  as  though  their  inspection  of  the 
golf  links  had  given  them  much  gratifica- 
tion. Dansie  winked  at  Mr.  Hawke,  whose 
interest  In  golf  links  was  less  than  nothing, 
and  Mr.  Hawke's  face  glowed  with  equal 
satisfaction. 

"  Mr.  Vandenbyl,"  said  Chase,  **  if 
you'll  get  that  links  finished  I  don't  mind 
showing  you  how  to  play." 

"  Mr.  Ravenor  has  just  booked  me  for 
the  first  round,"  said  Vandenbyl.  "  I  guess 
I'll  just  go  along  and  see  how  the  Duke's 
getting  on.  He  doesn't  do  much  unless 
I'm  standing  over  him,  and  not  a  great 
deal  then,"  and  he  got  up  and  went  off  to 
look  after  his  partner,  while  the  four  con- 
spirators sat  in  the  sun  with  their  backs 
against  the  cottage  wall  and  discussed  the 
future  with  complacent  expectation. 

Vandenbyl  and  the  Duke  toiled  labori- 
ously, but  it  was  sunset  before  the  last  hole 
was  finished,  and  when  they  came  in  to 
supper  Ravenor  advised  them  both  to  walk 
bodily  into  the  sea,  and  wash  themselves 
and  their  clpthes  at  one  operation  before 
sitting  down  to  meat. 

They  all  ate  without  reference  to  ex- 
pense. The  Duke  was  ravenous.  Mr. 
Hawke's  murmurs  were  stilled,  and  even 
his  bad  cold  showed  signs  of  improvement. 
In  fact,  things  ran  so  very  smoothly  that 
Vandenbyl  was  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of 
them,  and  even  while  he  mentally  reckoned 
up  his  gains  there  was  that  wrinkle  in  his 


brow.  He  took  a  quiet  stroll  all  by  him- 
self in  the  dark,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
climbed  the  lighthouse  ladder  and  had  a 
chat  with  Mr.  MacNeil  and  something  of 
an  argument  with  him.  But  he  got  little 
for  his  pains,  for  the  old  man  would  do 
little  but  shake  his  head,  and  slap  his  leg 
with  his  big  brown  hand,  and  chuckle 
amusedly.  And  as  to  letting  himself  be 
drawn  into  any  more  Trust  deals  on  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Hawke's  I.  O.  U.'s  or  his 
own,  which  were  all  the  inducements  Van- 
denbyl had  left  to  offer  him,  he  simply  re- 
fused to  look  at  them.  And  Vandenbyl 
returned  homeward  with  that  thoughtful 
wrinkle  a  little  deeper  still  in  his  brow. 


CHAPTER   X 

4 

The  Duke  did  not  feel  by  any  means 
unduly  elated  by  his  pedestrian  victory 
over  the  McTavish.  It  was  not  exactly, 
from  some  points  of  view,  the  kind  of  feat 
one  would  be  inclined  to  boast  about,  even 
in  one's  most  elevated  moments  and  among 
one's  most  intimate  acquaintances. 

His  resentment  at  any  reference  to  it  by 
the  other  members  of  the  party  showed  it- 
self in  a  frigidity  of  manner  which  made 
them  think  of  a  little  red  apple  trying  its 
best  to  look  sour. 

In  Mr.  Hawke  alone  was  there  found 
sufficient  fellow-feeling  to  keep  him  from 
word  of  banter.  He  too  had  endured  the 
McTavish,  and  understood  the  full  weight 
of  the  infliction. 

The  others,  however,  recalled  the  An- 
glo-Scottish Stakes  from  time  to  time  with 
constantly  recurring  enjoyment.  There 
was  so  little  passing  on  the  island  that  they 
would  have  welcomed  the  sight  of  Hector's 
sail  in  the  offing  again  with  delight. 

**  Duke,"  said  Vandenbyl,  "  you're  a 
born  athlete.  I  never  was  so  surprised  at 
anything  in  my  life  as  the  way  you  went 
up  that  ladder.  I  doubt  If  any  man  on  the 
yacht  could  have  done  it  better." 

"  If  the  wild  man  comes  again  we'll  ar- 
range a  steeplechase  round  the  island," 
said  Ravenor.  "  I  bet  you  could  give  him 
twenty  yarJs  and  beat  him  in  the  first  lap. 
I  laid  my  mone>'  on  you  the  other  day,  but 
Dansie  cried  off  when  you  jibbed  off  the 
course." 
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"  You  hit  the  wild  man  with  a  stick  and 
rU  bet  on  you,"  said  the  Duke  "  He's 
not  the  kind  of  man  one  wants  to  walk  over 
one,  don't  you  know.  His  feet  are  like 
sledge  hammers." 

"  Never  you  mind  them,  Duke.  The 
man  that  fights  and  makes  a  dexterous  re- 
treat when  the  enemy  is  too  strong  for  him 
is  the  man  that  lives  to  face  the  music  next 
time,"  said  Dansie,  soothingly. 

"  I  don't  want  ever  to  set  eyes  on  him 
again,"  said  the  Duke.  "  He's  not  the 
kind  of  man  I  care  to  associate  with,  don't 
you  know." 

"That's  quite  the  idea  you  gave  us  the 
other  day,  my  boy,"  laughed  Ravenor, 
"  and  I'm  bound  to  say  you  acted  well  up 
to  your  principles." 

Miss  Katie,  however,  in  spite  of  her 
quick  dissociation  from  the  Duke  on  Big 
Hector's  advent,  was  sympathy  itself. 

"  He  iss  a  ferry  fierce  man  at  times,  iss 
Hector  McTavish,"  she  said,  in  that  soft 
intonation  which  played  like  a  master  hand 
on  the  strings  of  the  Duke's  heart. 

The  Duke  was  stirring  the  pot  rather 
frostily.  He  would  not  go  the  extreme 
length  of  cutting  Miss  Katie  and  the  whole 
business,  but  it  was  impossible  quite  to  for- 
get how  ruthlessly  he  had  been  flung  aside 
the  moment  the  big  stranger  appeared. 

"  He's  a  bear,"  he  said,  gruffly,  "  with 
the  manners  of  a  bull.  I'm  surprised  you 
can  put  up  with  him." 

"  Oh,  he  iss  a  ferry  good  man  iss  Hec- 
tor McTavish,  unless  somepody  angers  him 
and  then  he  iss  a  ferry  fierce  man.  'But 
he  hass  a  good  heart  and  he  does  play  the 
pipes  better  than  any  man  in  the  islands." 

**  I'd  be  sorry  to  hear  the  next  man," 
said  the  Duke.  "  People  like  that  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  about  loose." 

"  He  would  be  a  ferry  big  man  who 

woult  stop  Hector  McTavish,"  said  Miss 

Katie.    "  And  he  iss  a  good  man  when  he 

iss  not  angry.     You  will  be  spoiling  the 

porridge  if  you   think   angrily  while  you 

■    •  11 
stir  It. 

"  Well,  then,  don't  talk  any  more  about 
that  great  hulking  brute.  Let's  try  to  for- 
get him," 

"  He  iss  not  a  brute,  but  I  will  not 
speak  of  him  any  more,"  and  the  peace 
which  the  arrival  of  Big  Hector  had  so 
seriously  disturbed  reigned  once  again  and 
the  porridge  did  not  suffer. 


CHAPTER  XI 

When  Vandenbyl  turned  out  next 
morning,  his  eye  sprang  instantly  to  a  no- 
tice affixed  to  the  cottage  door  underneath 
his  own.    It  ran  as  follows: 
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NOTICE 

The  Skor  Vhean  Land  Company  having 
leased  the  island  of  Skor  Vhean,  visitors  are 
hereby  warned  that  their  presence  will  only 
be  permitted  on  payment  of  the  following 
cliax|;e8: 

Americans — ^Entrance  Fee,  1,500  Aakan- 
dagas,  and  a  daily  subscription  of  300  As- 

Members  of  the  London  Stock  Bzchange, 
and  of  the  S.  V.  Land  Co.— FREE,  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Company. 

Dukes,  Captains,  Sailors,  and  original  in- 
habitants, FREE. 

MOTE. — Sheep  and  other  trespassers  wiU 
be  dealt  with  as  the  Company  may  decide. 

These  terms  and  conditions  are  subject  to 
variation. 

By  Older, 

THE  SKOR  VHEAlf  LAND  CO., 

President,  CHARLES  H.  Dahsib,  Esq. 
Vice-President,  I.  Hawks,  Esq. 
Secretary,  G.  CHASE,  ESQ. 
Treasurer,  J.  Ravehor,  Esq. 


Vandenbyl  stared  at  this  effusion  with 
compressed  lips  for  some  time.  Then  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  went  for  a  moment 
into  the  cottage.  He  came  out  with  a  small 
box  in  his  hand  and  went  down  to  the  rocks 
to  think  it  out.  As  he  went  he  murmured, 
"  Darn  the  old  fox,  I  wonder  how  they 
managed  to  get  around  him." 

When  he  saw  Miss  Katie  descend  the 
lighthouse  ladder  he  went  toward  her. 

"Father  up.  Miss  Katie?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  iss  in  the  Ught.  What 
iss  it  that  I  will  get  ready  this  morning?" 
And  she  looked  at  the  box  in  his  hand. 

"  Porridge  at  present.  FU  let  you  know 
the  rest  later,"  and  he  climbed  up  into  the 
lighthouse. 

"Why,  where's  the  president?"  asked 
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Dansie,  when  Miss  Katie  roused  the  rest  of 
the  party  at  the  cottage. 

"  He  iss  gone  up  to  the  light,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile. 

"I  see !  And  what  has  he  ordered  for 
breakfast,  Miss  Katie?  " 

"  Porritch,  sir,  and  the  rest  he  will  tell 
me  later.    But " 

**  And  is  there  anything  else  down  here 
that  we  can  eat  ?  " 

"  There  iss  some  whiskey,  and  some  sugar, 
and  a  few  tins  of  corned  beef.    But " 

^'  And  you  could  make  us  some  oatcakes, 
couldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yess,  I  have  the  girdle  here.  But 
Mr.  Vandenbyl,  he  hass  taken  away  the 
salt  with  him," 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  salt,  we'll  do  fa- 
mously. What  about  killing  another 
sheep  ?    It's  about  due,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yess.  My  father  did  talk  of  killing 
one,  but  you  all  wanted  the  tinned  meats." 

"  Well,  now  I  think  we're  about  ready 
to  turn  on  to  fresh  mutton."    ■ 

"  But  they  are  Mr.  Vandenbyl's  sheep." 

"  They  were.  They're  mine  now.  You 
see  they're  trespassing  on  my  land  and  so  I 
can  deal  with  them." 

"  I  see.    I  am  ferry  glad." 

Here  Mr.  MacNeil  came  rolling  up  with 
his  fishing  lines  in  his  hand. 

"Ah-ha!  Trespassing,  Mr.  MacNeil!" 
cried  Dansie. 

"  A-weel ! "  grinned  the  old  man. 
"  What's  the  condeetions  of  the  Comp'ny  ?  " 

"  That  you  bring  all  your  fish  here  and 
leave  us  what  we  need." 

"  A'  richt !  He's  that  mad  I  wantit  oot 
the  hoose.  He  tell't  me  to  catch  them 
sheep  and  kill  one.    What  '11  I  do?  " 

"  The  sheep  are  confiscated  as  trespass- 
ers. You  can  kill  one  and  we  will  divide 
It  with  you." 

"  Richt !  "  and  the  old  man  went  on  his 
way,  smiling  like  Neptune  at  sight  of  an 
unusually  pretty  mermaid. 

The  early  morning  air  was  crisp  and  cold, 
and  the  other  men  paced  the  links  at  speed 
to  get  warm.  The  Duke  was  inside  the 
cottage  as  usual  making  up  to  Miss  Katie 
under  cover  of  the  porridge  spoon.  Mr. 
Hawke  looked  out  and  sniffed  the  sharp  air, 
and  then  picked  his  way  casually  along  the 
rocky  shore  till  he  came  on  Mr.  MacNeil 
busy  with  his  fishing. 

The  old  man  glanced  darkly  at  him  from 


under  his  big  blue  Tarn,  and  grunted  a  wel- 
come which  would  have  sent  any  but  a 
pachyderm  to  the  right  about  at  once.  But 
Mr.  Hawke  was  not  thin-skinned.  He  had 
made  his  own  way  in  a  tough  world. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  MacNeil,"  he  said 
pleasantly. 

"  'Morn',"  growled  the  old  man,  and 
Hawke  plunged  into  business. 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  MacNeil,  is  there  any- 
thing left  on  the  island  that  you  haven't 
sold  or  let  yet?"  He  perceived  the  old 
man's  disinclination  for  any  dealings  with 
him,  and  added  hastily :  "  I  have  the  money 
all  right,  good  English  notes  and  gold.  I 
do  not  believe  in  dealing  in  I.  O.  U.'s  when 
you  are  so  far  out  of  the  world  as  this " 

"Aye-eel"  said  Mr,  MacNeil.  "An' 
what  apout  your  I.  O.  U.'s  for  the  eating  ? 
I  wass  offered  some  of  them  yesstertay  by 
the  American  Shentleman." 

"  That's  all  right  1  Don't  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  they  would  hold  good.  They  are  ex- 
torted under  compulsion,  and  if  I  chose  I 
think  I  could  legally  dispute  them.  They 
are  good  enough  to  play  against  that  Yan- 
kee shark,  but  for  honest  men  I  have  the 
good  English  notes  and  gold." 

"  Let's  see  ut!  "  said  Mr.  MacNeil,  and 
Mr.  Hawke  produced  some  gold  pieces  and 
let  him  handle  them. 

"  Ay — weel !  "  said  Mr.  MacNeil,  shak- 
ing the  gold  in  his  hand  as  if  reluctant  to 
part  with  it.  "  An'  what  iss  it  you  woult 
like  to  puy  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  got  to  sell  ?  " 

The  old  man  scratched  his  head  and 
thought  hard.  Here  was  a  golden  harvest 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  un reaped. 
What  had  he  left  that  the  man  could  be  in- 
duced to  buy?  He  ran  over  his  personal 
possessions  and  family  relics  and  super- 
fluous stores  of  clothing,  but  he  doubted  if 
they  would  appeal  to  this  man  of  gold. 

"  There  iss  some  old  things  up  in  the 
light,"  he  said  at  last  tentatively. 

"What  kind  of  old  things?" 

"Well,  there  iss  some  olt  pishtols  and 
a  sword.  They're  maype  a  pit  rusty, 
but " 


tt 
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I  don't  want  them." 

An'  there  is  a  big  Biple  that  kem  off 

a  ship  that  was  wrecked " 

"  I  don't  want  a  Bible." 

"Gosh!     I  hef  it!     I  hef  a  goot  siller 
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watch  and  some  old  siller  coins  and  omy- 
ments — 'at  I  hef  fount  one  tay  on  the  reef 
in  the  poat" — and  he  grabbed  Mr.Hawke's 
arm  in  great  excitement — **  an*  there  iss 
more  town  there.  Oh,  yes,  there  iss  more 
town  there,"  he  said  in  an  eager  whisper — 
"  plenty  more  town  there." 

"  How  d'you  know  there  are  more  down 
there?" 

"  Gosh,  man !  I  hef  seen  them  in  the 
watten  And  there  iss  bits  of  glass  in  one 
of  the  ornymints,  oh,  yes !  " 

"  Oh,  bits  of  glass ! "  said  Mr.  Hawke, 
disparagingly.  "  Well,  Til  look  at  them. 
Silver  is  right,  but  bits  of  glass — !  And 
have  you  sold  the  boat?  " 

"I  hef  not.  What  woult  I  sell  the  poat 
for?" 

"  I  will  give  you  two  pounds  for  the  sole 
right  to  use  it  for  the  next  fourteen  days." 

"Two  pounds?  That  iss  a  goot  poat, 
let  me  tell  you.  II  iss  worth  much  more  as 
two  pounts.  Oh,  much  morel  You  shall 
hef  it  for  ten  pounts." 

"  I  give  you  three,  and  you  show  me 
where  you  found  the  things  in  the  water 
and  give  me  what  more  we  find." 

"  Ah  there !  That  iss  worth  much  more 
as  three  pounts.  I  could  not  to  it  unter 
nine  pounts,  and  it  iss  cheap  at  nine  pounts, 
let  me  tell  you." 

"  I  give  you  three-ten,  and  you  throw 
in  the  things  you  have  in  the  light,"  said 
Mr.  Hawke. 

"  No,  nine  pounts." 

"There  is  nothing  in  it,  my  friend,  at 
that  price,"  and  Mr.  Hawke  reached  out 
his  hand  for  the  gold,  which  clung  to  Mr. 
MacNeil's  sodden  palm  as  the  coins  to 
Cassim's  wife's  measure. 

"  Aweel,  I'll  mek  it  eight  pounts — to 
you." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  it  at  that  price,  my 
friend,"  and  Mr.  Hawke  got  up  to  go. 
Mr.  MacNeil  hesitated  and  then  surren- 
dered the  coins  as  if  they  were  drops  of  his 
life's  blood. 

"  Say  seven !  "  he  said  appealingly. 

"  I  give  you  four,"  and  Mr.  Hawke 
turned,  "  and  not  another  penny^ — ^not  if 
you  was  to  starve " 

He  moved  away.  In  his  own  mind  Mr. 
MacNeil  valued  the  boat  at  possibly  a 
pound,  and  •  the  things  he  had  up  in  the 
light,  they  might  be  worth  perhaps  an- 
other.    But  he  hated  to  be  beaten.     His 


natural  pride  withheld  him  from  making 
any  further  concession  of  his  own  accord, 
and  he  would  probably  have  let  Mr.  Hawke 
and  the  golden  opportunity  go  sooner  than 
make  any  further  reduction. 

Mr.  Hawke  was  only  follow^g  out  his 
natural  instincts,  and  as  the  old  man  turned 
again  to  his  fishing  he  stopped  and  looked 
at  him.  Mr.  MacNeil  hauled  in  a  fish  with 
quite  unnecessary  violence. 

"  Well  1  See !  I  give  you  four  pound 
ten,"  said  Hawke. 

"  I'll — tek — five — ^pounts,  and  be  tam- 
med  t'ye,"  said  Mr.  MacNeil  savagely. 

"  Well,  I  give  you  five  pound,  but  you 
will  show  me  first  the  things  in  the  light, 
and  if  they  are  not  good  it  is  off.  Silver 
ornaments  with  bits  of  glass  are  not  the 
fashion  now.  And  you  will  show  me  where 
you  found  them,  and  you  will  row  me  in 
the  boat,  and  if  we  find  more  they  are  mine. 
Is  it  not?  Now  you  have  got  fish  enough 
and  we  go  and  see  the  things  in  the  light." 

"  What's  Hawke  up  to  with  old  Tammy 
now  ?  "  said  Ravenor,  as  they  saw  the  two 
pass  at  a  businesslike  pace  toward  the  light- 
house, after  delivering  a  supply  of  fish  at 
the  cottage. 

"  I've  an  idea  the  old  chap  can  take  care 
of  himself  pretty  well,"  said  Chase,  and  he 
laughed  quietly  at  the  recollection  he  had 
of  some  of  his  and  Dansie's  attempted  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  MacNeil. 

"  You  bet  he  can,"  laughed  Dansie. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Vandknbyl,  on  the  balcony  of  the  light, 
saw  old  Tam  and  Mr.  Hawke  approach- 
ing, and  came  down  to  the  front  door  to 
meet  them.  He  had  been  busily  revolving 
new  schemes  and  combinations  from  the 
moment  he  quitted  the  cottage.  He  still 
held  the  stock  of  provisions  and  the  salt. 
His  ideas  ran  naturally  to  a  grand  combine 
of  the  two  companies.  He  thought  possibly 
Mr.  Hawke  might  be  plenipotentiary  with 
terms.    But  he  was  speedily  undeceived. 

"  Well,  Mr.  MacNeil,"  he  said,  "  you 
let  those  other  fellows  get  round  you  after 
all." 

"Ay? — did  I?"  said  the  old  man  with 
a  grin. 

"  You  bet  you  did.     I'd  have  given  you 
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your  own  terms,  and  ray  promises  to  pay 
are  as  good  as  theirs." 

"  Mebbe,  mebbe !  I  woult  not  say  no. 
But  golt  is  better  as  paper  any  tay,  Mr. 
Van-den-byl.  Oh,  yes,  I  take  one  pount  in 
golt  any  tay  for  fife  pounts  in  paper." 

"And  they  paid  you  in  gold?  Where 
in  thunder — ?  I  see — "  as  he  consid- 
ered Mr.  Hawke.  "  You  had  gold  all  the 
time  and  you  fobbed  me  off  with  the  paper." 

"  It  was  you  proposed  it,  Mr.  Vanden- 
byl.  *  Give  me  your  I.  O.  U.*s,'  said  you, 
and  I  give  them.  I  sooner  give  my  I.  O. 
U.'s  any  day  than  give  my  gold,  especially 
when  a  man  is  trying  to  swindle  me  in  the 
eye.  But  Isidor  Hawke  is  not  a  good  man 
to  swindle,"  and  the  long  horse  face  nod- 
ded sapiently. 

Vandenbyl  looked  out  over  the  door-sill 
to  the  ground  fifty  feet  below. 

"  I  wonder  if  you'd  break  your  neck  if  I 
threw  you  out  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  meaning 
look,  and  he  advanced  to  Hawke  and  made 
as  though  he  would  carry  out  his  threat. 

But  old  MacNeil  interfered  with  a  quiet, 
"  Hoots,  man !  Leave  him  alone.  I  hef 
some  pishness  with  him,  and  we  cannot  do 
our^pishness  iff  you  preak  his  neck." 

"  He'll  get  ahead  of  you,  Mr.  MacNeil," 
began  Vandenbyl,  and  then  looked  at  them 
both  and  said:  "  Nay,  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
that  he  will.  You're  a  pair.  I'll  stop  and 
see  fair  play." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !    We  don't  want " 

"  Fair  play  ?  "  said  Vandenbyl. 

"  No — ^you !  We  can  do  our  business 
quite  well  without  you,  Mr.  Vandenbyl," 
said  Mr.  Hawke,  emphatically.  And  old 
MacNeil  led  the  way  up  the  staircase  to 
the  sitting-room  kitchen,  which,  since  the 
arrival  of  so  many  visitors,  the  two  girls 
were  also  using  as  a' bedroom.  Vandenbyl 
followed,  half  inclined  to  stop  with  them 
from  sheer  contrariness  and  because  they 
so  evidently  wanted  him  away.  Then  he 
thought  better  of  it  and  went  on  up  into 
the  light  where  the  younger  girl  was  busily 
polishing  the  reflectors. 

"  Here  iss  the  coins,"  said  Mr.  MacNeil, 
opening  a  big  seaman's  chest  and  taking  out 
a  small  leather  bag,  "  and  here  iss  the  orny- 
ments,"  and  he  unwrapp)ed  a  small  paper 
parcel. 

Mr.  Hawke  looked  at  the  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, dull  with  age  and  the  incrustations  of 
long  immersion   in  the   salt  water.     He 


picked  up  the  silver  ornaments,  but  did  not 
seem  to  think  highly  of  them,  for  after  a 
glance  he  put  them  down,  and  took  up  the 
money  again. 

"  They  are  old,"  he  said  discouragingly, 
"and  I  don't  know  how  much  of  them  is 
silver.  They  look  like  lead  to  me.  But  I 
am  not  a  man  to  go  off  a  bargain.  You'll 
throw  in  the  pistols  and  the  sword  and  the 
Bible?  And  you'll  row  the  boat  and  show 
me  where  these  things  came  from.  If  we 
cou]d  find  some  more  it  might  be  worth 
while."  He  looked  doubtful  about  it,  but 
after  weighing  the  matter  carefully  in  his 
mind  he  said  again,  "  But  I  am  not  the  man 
to  go  off  a  bargain,  and  I  draw  up  the 
agreement  of  sale  and  hire." 

"Aweel!  I  thocht  ye  didna  want  the 
pishtols  and  the  Biple  and " 

"  I  give  the  Bible  to  Mr.  Vandenbyl. 
You  give  it  him  with  my  compliments,  Mr. 
MacNeil.  It  may  do  him  good.  The  pis- 
tols I  will  keep  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  not 
much  of  a  bargain  unless  we  can  find  some 
more  of  these  things." 

So  he  drew  up  the  agreement,  and  paid 
over  the  money,  and  went  thoughtfully 
down  the  ladder,  with  the  pistols  in  his 
pockets  and  the  sword  slung  round  his  neck, 
and  so  back  to  the  cottage  for  breakfast. 

There  the  others  did  their  best  to  pump 
him  as  to  his  business  at  the  light  and  the 
meaning  of  his  armament,  but  got  little 
for  their  pains. 

"  See  old  Van  up  there,  Mr.  Hawke  ?  " 
asked  Ravenor. 

"  Oh,  yes.    I  saw  him." 

"  How's  he  feeling  about  things  now?** 

"  He  is  feeling  not  good." 

"  That's  all  right.  Glad  he  appreciates 
the  situation.  Had  he  any  suggestions  to 
make?" 

"  He  suggested  throwing  me  down  the 
ladder." 

"  Ah !  Looks  on  you  as  head  and  front 
of  the  offense,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  I  called  him  a  swindler  for  his 
tricky  business  mid  the  eatables." 

"  Gad !  That  was  plucky  of  you,  Mr. 
Hawke,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  look  of 
great  admiration  on  his  face.  "  I  don't 
know  that  I'd  have  ventured  to  go  that  far 
myself,  don't  you  know,  though  I've  felt 
like  it  more  than  once." 

"  And  I  give  him  a  Bible  to  do  him 
good." 
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"  You  gave  Vandenbyl  a  Bible?  "  laughed 
Dansie.  "Why,  where  did  you  get  it? 
You  don't  carry  *em  about  with  you,  do 
you?" 

"  I  had  bought  it  from  Mr.  MacNeil 
with  some  other  old  curious,  and  I  had  no 
use  for  it,  so  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Vandenbyl." 

"  And  he  offered  to  throw  you  down- 
stairs." 

"  He  did,  but  I  was  not  on.  I  bought 
these  old  pistols  and  that  sword  also.  Whad 
do  you  make  of  them,  Mr.  Chase?  " 

Chase  had  been  examining  them  already 
with  some  curiosity. 

"  Where  did  the  old  chap  get  them  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Out  of  the  sea,  he  says." 

"  TheyVe  old  flint  wheel-locks.  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  they  were 
genuine  Armada  relics." 

"  That  is  what  I  supposed,"  said  Mr. 
Hawke,  and  went  on  with  his  breakfast  full 
of  thought. 

After  a  smoke  the  four  went  off  for  a 
round  of  the  links,  and  enjoyed  their  game 
the  more  at  sight  of  Vandenbyl  glowering 
down  at  them  enviously  from  the  balcony 
of  the  light. 

Mr.  Hawke,  however,  remained  at  the 
cottage,  and  when  old  MacNeil  had  come 
down  and  had  killed  and  cut  up  one  of  the 
sheep,  they  two  went  off  together  to  the 
ramshackle  boat,  and  the  old  man  rowed 
him,  as  per  contract,  to  the  place  where  he 
said  he  had  fished  up  the  relics,  while 
Hawke  kept  down  the  water  in  the  boat 
with  an  old  tin  dipper. 

"  It  wass  after  a  big  storm  I  found 
them,"  said  Mr.  MacNeil,  foresightedly, 
"  and  there  was  a  neap  tide  too  and  the 
reef  wass  almost  bare." 

"  And  have  you  been  oudt  since  the  last 
storm  to  look  for  more  ?  " 

"  I  hef  not  had  the  time.  I  wass  think- 
ing I  woult  go,  but  I  hef  not  had  the  time. 
Mebbe  we  will  find  some  more  to-tay.  You 
had  petter  go  to  throwing  the  watter  out 
the  poat." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Hawke  thought- 
fully, and  went  on  bailing. 

"  It  wass  shust  apout  here,  mebbe,"  said 
Mr.  MacNeil,  taking  his  bearings  and  peer- 
ing down  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  "  You 
can  see  the  rocks  plainly,  and  we  will  see 
iff  we  can  fish  up  anything  more  whateffer. 
You  had  petter  go  on  throwing  the  watter 


out  the  poat,"  and  he  thrust  down  a  very 
small  net  with  a  round  metal  ring  round 
its  mouth  set  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  slender 
handle.  With  this  he  scooped  and  poked 
and  dredged  among  the  bowlders  down  be- 
low for  a  long  time  without  success,  and 
Mr.  Hawke's  eyes  watched  hungrily  in  the 
intervals  of  his  bailing. 

The  old  man  went  on  poking  and  dredg- 
ing, hauling  up  and  thrusting  down  again 
with  phlegmatic  equanimity.  It  was  all  in 
the  day's  work.  He  had  already  received 
his  pay  for  it,  and  the  results  were  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  Mr.  Hawke, 
however,  as  the  disburser  of  hard  cash,  was 
keen  to  see  something  come  up  besides  bits 
of  rock  and  shells.  The  heavy  horse  face 
hung  broodingly  over  the  gunwale,  full  of 
hungry  wonder  as  to  the  treasures  which 
might  lie  there  just  beyond  their  sight  as 
they  had  lain  for  centuries,  and  the  w^ater 
crept  up  round  their  ankles. 

"  Ach !  "  he  gasped  at  last,  as  something 
more  than  rock  and  bits  of  shell  came  jog- 
gling up  to  the  surface  in  the  net.  "  There 
is  something  at  last." 

He  grabbed  the  object  and  examined  it 
carefully,  and  old  MacNeil  leaned  over  to- 
ward him  and  looked  at  it  with  a  wild 
wonderment  in  his  face  which  seemed  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
covery, after  all,  was  only  what  they  had 
come  for.  It  was  small  and  round  and 
flat  and  dull  and  heavy,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  was  set  one  of  the  **  bits  of  glass  " 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Hawke,  were  so 
completely  gone  out  of  fashion. 

"What  iss  it?"  gasped  Mr.  MacNeil, 
when  his  surprise  allowed  him  to  speak. 

"An  old  brooch,  I  should  say.  Copper 
by  the  feel  of  it,"  and  Mr.  Hawke  weighed 
it  thoughtfully  in  his  hand.  "  It  is  a  curi- 
osity, but  it  is  not  worth  much,"  and  he 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  "  Try  again,  Mr. 
MacNeil,  in  the  same  pla(^.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  some  more  down  there." 

"  You  had  petter  go  on  throwing  the 
watter  out  the  poat,"  said  Mr.  MacNeil, 
as  he  stolidly  thrust  down  his  dredge  again. 
But  all  their  efforts  only  succeeded  in  fish- 
ing up  one  more  dull  water-worn  silver 
coin,  similar  to  those  Mr.  Hawke  had  al- 
ready acquired  possession  of.  He,  however, 
did  not  seem  ill-pleased  with  the  results  of 
their  first  attempt,  and  when  Mr.  MacNeil 
intimated  that  it  was  his  bedtime,  and  that 
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if  he  didn't  get  his  sleep  in  the  day  he  could 
not  keep  awake  in  the  night,  the  other 
made  no  objections  and,  without  more 
words,  they  pulled  ashore. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Mr.  Hawke  was  thoughtful  and  preoc- 
cupied all  afternoon,  and  declined  to  gratify 
the  golfers'  curiosity  as  to  his 'and  old  Tam's 
proceedings  out  in  the  boat. 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  weighty  shake  of 
the  head,  "  we  did  not  catch  any  fish.  They 
would  not  bite  to-day." 

They  had  fresh  mutton  for  dinner  that 
day,  but  found  it  somewhat  insipid  for  want 
of  salt.  And  the  language  they  used  at 
Vandenbyl's  foresight  in  taking  it  with  him 
would  have  been  sweet  music  in  that  astute 
gentleman's  ears  if  he  could  have  heard  it. 

When  the  rest  turned  out  the  following 
morning  they  found  still  another  notice 
pinned  to  the  cottage  door,  and  they  all 
gathered  round  to  read  it.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 


irOTICE 
TO  ALL  WHOM  IT  HAY  CONCERN 

Having  acquired  by  right  of  purchase  the 
sole  right  to  the  use  of  the  only  boat  on 
this  island, 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  permission  to 
use  same  can  only  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Isidor  Hawke. 

Terms. — ^£i,ooo  per  trip  each  person. 

Trespassers  will  be  proceeded  against  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

isiDOR  Hawke. 


"Well,  I'm  Wowed!"  said  Ravenor. 
"  What  does  he  want  with  the  old  tub  ? 
He  can't  row." 

"  Gone  dotty,  I  expect,  don't  you  know," 
said  the  Duke,  who  had  come  out  with  the 
porridge  spoon  in  his  hand  on  hearing  their 
exclamations  of  surprise. 

"  I  expect  it  was  the  only  thing  left  that 
he  could  collar,  and  he  felt  he  must  have  a 
little  pie  of  his  own,"  laughed  Dansie. 


But  Chase  looked  thoughtful  and  said 
nothing. 

Mr.  Hawke  had  gone  for  a  stroll,  and 
they  all  set  on  him  the  moment  he  re- 
turned. 

"  Say,  Hawke,  what  on  earth  do  you 
want  with  that  rotten  old  boat  ? "  asked 
Ravenor. 

"  Speak  up,  old  man,"  gurgled  Dansie. 
"  You've  got  us  all  on  the  hip  some  way, 
I'll  be  bound,  but  I'm  hanged  if  I  see  how 
yet." 

"After  breakfast  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr. 
Hawke,  weightily.  "  Beesness  is  better  af- 
ter a  meal  than  before  it.  Is  it  not  ?  "  and 
they  all,  except  himself,  hurried  through 
their  meal  and  sat  waiting  impatiently  for 
Hawke  to  finish.  He  cleared  off  all  the 
remaining  eatables,  with  much  growling  at 
the  lack  of  salt,  and  then  got  up,  and  they 
all  went  outside  to  their  usual  lounging 
place  in  the  sun,  with  their  backs  to  the 
cottage  wall. 

"  You  said  those  pistols  were  from  the 
Spanish  Armada,  Mr.  Chase,"  he  began. 
"What  do  you  make  of  these?"  and  he 
spread  out  before  them  the  coins  and  one 
of  the  trinkets  he  had  got  from  Mr.  Mac- 
Neil.  But  now  the  trinket  shone  in  the 
sun  and  the  "  bits  of  glass  "  twinkled  mer- 
rily. Some  of  the  coins  he  had  also  pol- 
ished, and  some  he  had  left  in  their  natural 
state. 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  these,"  said 
Chase,  after  a  moment's  careful  examina- 
tion of  one  of  the  coins.  "  They  are  Span- 
ish coins  of  the  time  of  Philip  II.  And 
these " — picking  up  one  of  the  orna- 
ments  

"  Those  are  rubies  and  emeralds  and 
sapphires,  set  in  silver,"  said  Mr.  Hawke, 
quietly. 

"Gad !  "  said  the  Duke.  "  Are  there  any 
more  to  be  picked  up  about  here,  Mr. 
Hawke?  I  could  do  with  a  few  dozen  of 
'em  on  my  own  account — that  is,  if  they're 
to  be  had  for  the  finding." 

"  Plenty  more,  maybe,"  said  Mr.  Hawke. 
"  But  you  can't  get  them,  and  they  belong 
to  me  by  right  of  purchase." 

"  Does  Mr.  MacNeil  know  the  value  of 
these  things?"  asked  Chase,  quietly. 

"  He  does  not  know  and  he  must  not 
know — ^yet,"  said  Mr.  Hawke.  "When 
we  have  got  all  we  can,  then  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  tell  him  and  to  give  him 
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what  we  think  right.  My  idea  is  to  form 
a  small  syndicate,  hire  a  vessel  when  we  get 
back,  and  a  diver,  and  see  what  more  we 
can  find.  Then  the  syndicate  will  divide  up 
according  to  its  holdings.  There  will  be 
fifty  sharss  of  one  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  Mr.  MacNeil  and  I  take  twenty-five 
shares  fof  our  interest.  What  d'you  say, 
Mr.  Dansie  ?    How  many  will  you  take  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  guess  ril  take  some.  It's  a 
sporting  chance,"  laughed  Dansie.  "  TU 
have  a  talk  with  Chase  about  it.  I  always 
like  his  views  before  I  go  into  a  thing." 

"  Right!    And  you,  Mr.  Ravenor?  " 

"  We'll  talk  it  over,  old  man,  and  then 
decide.  Seems  a  pity  to  let  it  go  out  of  the 
family  if  it's  a  good  thing." 

Chase  said  nothing.  It  was  a  curious 
fact  about  Chase  that  when  he  said  least 
he  always  looked  as  if  he  could  say  a  good 
deal  more  if  he  chose. 

They  discussed  the  matter  among  them- 
selves, while  Ravenor  and  the  Duke  played 
a  round  of  the  links,  with  Vandenbyl  up  on 
the  light  as  critic.  His  Grace  listened  at- 
tentively to  all  that  was  said,  but  having 
no  money  to  invest  ventured  on  no  remarks. 

"  Well?  "  asked  Mr.  Hawke,  when  they 
met  at  supper,  "  do  you  want  any  shares 
in  the  Treasure  Trove  Syndicate?  I  go 
to  allotment  to-night." 

"  At  par,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Ravenor. 

"  Yes,  we  start  square,  anyw^ay.  But 
they  will  not  stop  long  at  par,"  he  said, 
with  a  knowing  nod. 

"  Well,  we'll  take  up  the  twenty-five 
among  us,"  said  Dansie,  "  on  condition  that 
you  let  Chase  investigate  your  title  and  all 
that.  He'll  make  good  anything  that  isn't 
sound  in  it,  and  see  that  old  Tammy  gets 
his  fair  share.  You  can  put  ten  down  to 
me,  and  five  each  to  the  others,  including 
the  Duke.  I'll  give  you  my  I.  O.  U.  for 
the  lot,  and  we'll  square  up  among  our- 
selves." 

*'  Right!  I'll  draw  out  the  scrip.  You 
make  out  your  I.  O.  U.'s,  Mr.  Dansie,  and 
Mr.  Chase  and  I  will  see  to  the  other  mat- 


ter. 


>> 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Vandenbyl  never  set  foot  outside  the 
lighthouse  that  day.  He  sat  up  in  the  gal- 
lery and  watched  them  play  golf  over  the 


course  he  had  toiled  at  so  laboriously,  and 
followed  the  doings  of  Mr.  Hawke  and 
old  MacNeil  in  the  boat  with  much  curi- 
osity. He  smoked  twist  and  paced  the  cir- 
cumscribed round  and  found  it  extremely 
dull.  He  was  a  man  of  active  habits,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  and  at  present  he  found 
himself  severely  restricted  on  both  of  these 
counts. 

The  limited  accommodation  of  the  light- 
house was  already  strained  to  the  utmost. 
The  welfare  of  the  occupants  had  not  been 
affected  by  his  smart  manipulation  of  af- 
fairs down  below,  but  they  resented  it,  and 
he  found  the  atmosphere  many  degrees 
lower  than  it  was  outside. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  retirement, 
Ravenor,  in  the  midst  of  a  round  of  the 
links  with  the  Duke,  the  others  being  in 
close  and  critical  attendance,  looked  up  after 
his  ball  one  time  and  said  '*  Hello !  "  and 
Chase,  following  his  gaze,  said  "  Ah-ha  1  " 
and  Dansie,  catching  sight  of  the  object  of 
their  attentions,  said :  "  Quite  so  1  You  go 
over  and  see  what  he  wants.  Chase.  There's 
no  variation  in  terms."  And  Chase  strode 
away  through  the  whins  to  Vandenbyl,  who 
was  sitting  on  one  of  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
lighthouse  ladder  fluttering  a  white  hand- 
kerchief and  swinging  his  long  legs. 

"  Well,  old  man,"  said  Chase.  "  Why 
don't  you  come  down  and  have  a  game? 
What's  the  good  of  moulting  up  there  like 
a — er — cormorant  ?  " 

"  What  terms  ?  "  asked  Vandenbyl. 

"  As  per  Company's  by-law.  Entrance 
fee- 


"  Oh,  rats !     That's  sheer  robbery- 


i> 


"  Well,  as  to  that,  my  boy,  those  square 
meals  of  yours  were  fairly  steep,  you  know." 

"  They  were  perhaps  a  bit  stiff,"  ac- 
knowledged Vandenbyl.  **  I've  been  think- 
ing we  might  perhaps  amalgamate  the  con- 


cern- 


"  I  see !    On  what  basis  do  you  suggest  ?  " 

"  Start  fresh  from  to-day  on  basis  of 
present  holdings." 

**  I'm  afraid  we  couldn't  do  that.  My 
principals  wouldn't  agree.  Why  should 
they?  They've  got  enough  to  live  on — 
sheep " 

"  My  sheep,"  interjected  Vandenbyl. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  trespassed  on 
our  property  and  are  confiscated  in  the 
terms  of  clause  4  of  the  Land  Company's 
proclamation.     As  a  strict  matter  of  law 
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you*rc  trespassing  yourself,  you  know,  even 
when  you're  up  the  light.  But  that  may 
be  a  case  for  a  Superior  Court,  and  at  the 
moment  we  don't  press  it." 

"  Rubbish !  my  boy,  and  you  know  it. 
The  old  chap  may  have  the  right  to  sublet 
his  scrag-end  of  a  reef,  but  he  can't  sublet 
government  property,  and  you  know  it  as 
well  as  he  does.  However,  we  don't  need 
to  discuss  that.  You  talk  the  other  matter 
over  with  them,  Chase.  I'll  come  down 
and  talk  it  over,  too,  if  you  like,"  and  he 
kicked  the  rock  with  a  swinging  foot  which 
longed  evidently  for  a  wider  field  than  the 
circumscribed  round  of  the  lighthouse. 

"  That's  a  technical  trespass  anyway," 
said  Chase,  and  Vandenbyl  hastily  drew  the 
offending  foot  up  onto  the  rung  again. 
"  You  have  infringed  our  rights  in  contra- 
vention of  our  by-laws  with  the  provisions 
of  which  you  are  acquainted.  Those  are 
our  pebbles.  You've  no  earthly  right  to 
set  foot  on  them.  I  am  bound  to  institute 
an  action  in  defense  of  our  rights.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  settle  and  stay  proceed- 
ings. It'll  be  an  expensive  matter,  you 
know.    Commission  to  Skor  Vhean  and  so 


on. 


i» 


"  We'll  settle  all  that  in  the  amalgama- 
tion. You  talk  It  over  with  'em.  Chase, 
and  if  we  come  to  terms,  I'll " 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Vandenbyl,  remember 
whom  you're  talking  to." 

**  Keep  your  hair  on,  old  man.  I  was 
going  to  say,  when  you  interrupted  me, 
that  if  you  came  to  terms  I  wouldn't  mind 
standing  a  square  meal  all  round  and  whis- 
kies and  twist  free." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  You're 
sickening  for  a  walk.  I  can  see  it  by  your 
feet.  Send  down  all  the  whisky  and  twist 
you  have  and  you  shall  have  one  complete 
round  of  the  links." 

"Yes.  I've  no  doubt.  My  own  links, 
too!" 

"  It's  never  wise  to  start  your  improve- 
ments till  your  lease  is  signed,"  said  Chase. 

"  By  the  way.  Chase,  what  were  those 
two  old  fellows  playing  at  in  that  boat  yes- 
terday?" 

"  Hasn't  Mr.  MacNeil  told  you  ? 
There's  an  Armada  ship  out  there  below  the 
reef.  They  were  fishing  up  coins  and — 
things." 

"What  kind  of  things?"  asked  Van- 
denbyl, quickly. 


But  Chase  only  nodded  knowingly,  and 
that  only  increased  Vandenbyl's  desire  to 
know  all  about  it. 

"Is  it  a  genuine  find.  Chase?  Not  a 
put-up  job  between  those  two  old  files  ?  " 

"  It's  genuine  enough  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Anyway,  Dansie  has  paid  £2,500  for  a  part 
share  in  the  find." 

"The  deuce  he  has!"  and  Vandenbyl 
fired  more  and  more  and  could  not  conceal 
it.  His  eyes  sparkled.  In  his  excitement 
his  dangling  foot  came  within  an  inch  of 
the  rock  once  more.  Chase  regarded  it 
hopefully. 

"  I'm  half  inclined  to  accept  your  offer," 
said  Vandenbyl,  hastily  drawing  up  the  of- 
fending member.  "  If  you'll  throw  in  a 
trial  round  by  myself  first.  I've  never  been 
all  round  it  yet." 

"  All  right !  We'll  throw  that  in.  When 
shall  we  say  ?  " 

"  This  afternoon.  You  bring  me  the 
stick  and  ball  here,  and  I'll  hand  you  over 
the  whisky  and  twist.  Honor  bright  now, 
Chase.  No  catch  in  it.  No  actions  for 
trespass." 

"  My  word  for  it,"  said  Chase. 

And  when  he  reported  the  arrangement 
to  the  others,  Dansie's  first  word  was, 
"  You  didn't  think  of  including  some  salt, 
I  suppose." 

"  By  Jove!  "  said  Chase,  with  a  frown, 
"  I  forgot  all  about  the  salt." 

"  Too  late  now,"  said  Dansie.  "If  you 
mention  it  he'll  want  the  island  in  ex- 
change." 

Punctually  at-  three  the  company  met 
Vandenbyl  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and 
the  exchange  was  made.  The  Duke  and 
Ravenor  conveyed  the  treasure  to  the  cot- 
tage. Vandenbyl  grasped  his  club  and 
strode  away  to  the  links.  Dansie  and  Chase 
went  with  him. 

'By  five  o'clock  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
entering  the  first  hole. 

"I'm  a  bit  out  of  practice,"  he  said, 
cheerfully,  "  and  it's  a  deuce  of  a  course, 
though  I  say  it  myself." 

At  six  o'clock  he  was  still  pottering 
about  that  first  hole— overshooting,  under- 
shooting, everything  but  getting  in. 

"  A  deuce  and  all  of  a  course,"  said  he, 
and  went  on  banging  away  with  stolid 
energy,  while  Dansie  and  Chase  eyed  one 
another  in  mournful  silence  and  made  sar- 
castic comments  aloud. 
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"  It's  the  confinMnent  has  upset  my  aim, 
I  guess,"  said  Vandenbyl,  at  seven  o'clock. 
"  I  don't  claim  to  be  much  of  a  player  at 
best,  but  I  never  was  as  bad  as  this  before. 
And  there  are  ten  more  holes !  " 

He  managed  that  first  hole  just  before 
supper  time,  and  promised  to  come  back  in 
the  morning  for  number  two. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Chase,  as  they  medita- 
tively ate  their  supper.  "All  my  fault. 
You've  got  to  keep  your  eyes  pretty  wide 
open  when  an  American  man  sets  out  to 
get  on  your  blind  side." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Mr.  Hawke,  reminis- 
cently. 

"  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  tried 
to  work  a  sheep  or  two  into  that  first 
round,"  said  Dansie. 

"  I'll  take  care  he  doesn't  do  that,  any- 
way," said  Chase,  gloomily.  "  Strikes  me 
we'll  have  to  pass  an  emergency  by-law 
limiting  games  to  the  same  day  they're  be- 
gun in." 

"  Trouble  is  this  isn't  a  game,"  said  Dan- 
sie, biting  at  his  pipe  as  if  it  was  a  bit  of 
Vandenbyl.  "You  and  I'll  have  to  start 
a  game  as  soon  as  it's  daylight,  and  keep  at 
it  all  day  and  blufl  him  that  way." 

"  He  took  the  club  with  him.  Said  it 
was  his  free  pass,"  said  Chase. 

"  Well,  we'll  make  one  club  do." 

"  He'll  play  his  own  round  out  all  the 
same,  and  it'll  last  till  the  tender  comes,  if 
I  know  anything  about  it.  Write  me  down 
an  ass." 

Vandenbyl  sallied  out  next  morning  and 
cheerfully  started  to  play  again.  He  came 
across  Chase  and  Dansie  at  their  game  with 
one  club,  and  apologized  for  retaining  the 
other  one.  "  I'd  like  to  manage  that  next 
hole  to-day,  if  I  can,"  he  said  modestly. 
"  I'm  really  ashamed  to  have  had  any  hand 
in  making  such  a  course." 

"  Poorest  attempt  at  a  course  ever  I  came 
across,"  growled  Dansie,  from  the  third 
crease  in  his  throat.  "  And  if  I  couldn't 
play  better  than  that,  Van,  I'd  tie  the  stick 
round  my  neck  and  jump  into  the  sea." 

"  It's  awful,  isn't  it  ?  "  conceded  Van- 
denbyl, making  apparently  a  most  deter- 
mined effort  with  the  usual  disastrous  re- 
sult. "  Seems  to  me  there's  a  twist  in  this 
club.  The  stone's  the  squarest  thing  in  the 
combination." 

"  Bit  of  a  twist  up  above,  perhaps,"  sug- 
gested Chase. 


"  Yes,  I've  lost  my  knack  through  soli- 
tary confinement.  Say,  Dansie,  what  do 
you  say  to  amalgamating  the  concerns?  " 

"  Start  fresh  from  the  beginning  and 
I've  no  objections,  my  boy." 

"  Oh,  that's  out  of  the  question.  Start 
fresh  from  to-day,  if  you  like." 

"Why  should  we?  We're  all  right. 
We've  got  all  the  mutton  we  want,  and 
oatcakes  and  porridge." 

"What  about  salt?"  asked  Vandenbyl, 
with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  Miss  Katie's  been  telling  tales, 
has  she  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  caught  her  trying 
to  steal  some,  and  drew  my  own  conclu- 
sions." 

"  Good  girl !     She  shall  have  a  medal." 

"  But  it's  out  of  her  reach  now.  Fresh 
mutton  without  salt  will  begin  to  pall  on 
you  soon,  and  porridge  without  salt  is  sim- 
ply repulsive." 

"  We'll  last  out,  I  guess,"  said  Dansie. 
"  Are  you  going  to  be  all  day  getting  into 
that  hole?" 

"  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised.  It's  a 
regular  corker.  Worst  hole  I've  struck  yet. 
What's  this  fairy  tale  Chase  was  stuffing 
me  with  about  Armada  ships?  Anything 
in  it?" 

"  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  there 
were,"  said  Dansie,  who  showed  no  desire 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject. 

"Good  thing?" 

"  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  it  were." 

"  You've  taken  shares  in  it.  Chase  was 
saying." 

Dansie  nodded. 

"Then  there's  something  in  it,  I'll  be 
bound.  Want  to  part  with  any  of  your 
shares  ?  " 

"  Part  with  'em  ?  No.  Why  should  I 
want  to  part  with  'em?  I've  only  just 
bought  'em." 

"  At  a  price  ?  " 

"  At  my  price,  maybe." 

"And  what's  that?" 

"  Swop  you  my  Treasure-Trove  shares 
for  their  face  value  in  Askandagas." 

"  I  bet  you  would.  But  you  take  too 
much  for  granted,  old  man,"  said  Vanden- 
byl, as  he  perpetrated  another  ghastly  fail- 
ure. "  In  the  first  place  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  Julius  V.  is  three  parts  fool, 
which  remains  to  be  proved.  And  in  the 
second  place  you  accept  that  old  reprobate's 
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report  of  his  alleged  discovery  at  its  face 
value,  which  also  remains  to  be  proved." 

"  I  see  you  know  all  about  it,"  said  Dan- 
sie,  "  so  there's  no  need  to  go  into  particu- 
lars.    Been  pumping  old  Tarn,  I  suppose." 

"He  don't  pump  worth  a  cent,  darn 
him !  "  said  Vandenbyl,  adopting  another 
line  at  once.  "  Hawke's  sworn  him  to 
secrecy  I  expect.  He's  as  close  as  a  steel 
trap  with  nothing  in  it.  Have  you  seen 
the  things  he's  found,  or  is  it  only  talk?  " 

"  Oh,  we've  all  seen  'em.  They're  gen- 
uine enough." 

"  And  what  are  they?  "        ^ 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  asking,  my  boy,  and 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  less  said  the  better 
till  we're  in  full  possession.  Hawke  seems 
to  have  struck  a  good  thing,  and  Chase  has 
seen  to  the  documents  in  the  case." 

"  And  you're  satisfied  there's  something 
in  it.  Chase  ?  " 

"  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  there 
were.  When  do  you  expect  to  get  through 
this  trial  round,  Vandenbyl?  You're  stop- 
ping play  for  all  the  rest  of  us." 

"  Awfully  sorry.  I'm  doing  my  level, 
but  I'm  bound  to  say  the  performance  is  not 
one  to  be  proud  of.  Say,  why  shouldn't  we 
amalgamate  all  three  concerns  and  run  the 
whole  show  among  us  ?  " 

"  The  World — that's  us ;  the  Land  Com- 
pany, the  Flesh — that's  you,  the  Commis- 
sariat Trust ;  and  the  Devil — that's  Hawke, 
I  suppose,"  said  Chase,  with  his  quiet  smile. 
"If  the  Flesh  were  not  so  grasping  it 
might  perhaps  be  possible.  But  as  usual, 
he  wants  all  he  can  get,  and  a  bit  more  than 
he's  a  right  to." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  a  grasping  man,  not  the 
least  little  bit.  All  I  want  is  to  keep  from 
getting  rusty  while  we're  stuck  here.  I'm 
open  to  any  reasonable  suggestion.  You 
think  it  over.  Chase.  Afraid  I  can't  man- 
age this  hole  before  lunch.  I'll  come  down 
and  try  again  afterwards.  So  long !  Hope 
you'll  enjoy  your  mutton.  There's  still 
some  of  that  tinned  meat,  Dansie,  and  the 
soup  is  really  first-rate.  Makes  me  feel 
quite  bad  to  be  enjoying  it  all  alone,  but  if 
you  won't  be  reasonable  it's  your  own  fault, 
you  know,"  and  he  pocketed  his  stone  ball 
and  shouldered  his  club  and  marched  away 
to  the  light. 

He  tried  again  to  extract  information 
concerning  the  alleged  treasure  from  Mr. 
MacNeil,  but  since  Chase  had  had  a  talk 


with  him  the  old  gentleman  was  closer  than 
ever,  and  was,  moreover,  visibly  excited  and 
elated.  After  some  controversy  with  Mr. 
Hawke,  Chase  had  succeeded  in  securing 
for  the  original  finder  eight  out  of  the 
twenty-five  shares  which  Hawke  had  re- 
served as  purchase  price.  He  thought  five 
would  be  ample  and  Chase  stuck  out  for 
ten.  After  two  hours'  arguing  they  settled 
on  eight,  and  Hawke  only  agreed  to  it  on 
the  understanding  that  Mr.  MacNeil  re- 
funded the  five  pounds  he  had  originally 
paid  him.  This  the  old  man  flatly  refused 
to  do,  and  finally,  sooner  than  give  up  good 
gold  for  doubtful  paper,  'he  yielded  Mr. 
Hawke  one  more  share  and  kept  the  money. 
He  had,  therefore,  seven  shares,  Hawke  had 
eighteen,  Dansie  ten,  and  the  others  five 
each: 

The  natural  effect  of  all  this  reserve  and 
mystery  on  Vandenbyl  was  to  increase  ten- 
fold his  desire  to  get  inside  it,  both  as  re- 
gards knowledge  and  interest.  And  the 
more  difficult  the  approaches  the  more  his 
heart  was  set  on  it.  If  Hawke  alone  had 
been  behind  the  matter,  he  would  not  have 
touched  it  with  a  forty-foot  pole.  But 
Chase  and  Dansie  suggested  stability,  and 
the  reluctance  he  encountered  on  all  sides 
to  afford  him  information,  and  the  evident 
desire  of  everyone  concerned  to  keep  things 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  made  his  fingers 
itch  to  get  into  the  pie. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Vandenbyl's  sleepless  head  revolved 
with  schemes  and  combinations  all  night. 
He  had  a  natural  trend  toward  treasure- 
trove.  In  the  course  of  his  life  out  West  he 
had  had  his  share  in  many  an  extraordinary 
find.  He  had  seen  huge  harvests  result 
from  the  tiniest  seeds.  This  might  be  one 
more.  The  fact  of  these  hard-headed  men 
being  in  it,  and  obviously  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit him,  set  him  on  fire  to  get  in  too. 
Morning  found  him  much  more  disposed 
to  meet  Dansie's  views  than  he  had  been 
the  night  before,  that  is,  if  he  could  do  so 
without  parting  with  all  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  and  if  he  could  make  quite  sure 
that  the  whole  affair  was  not  d  put-up  job 
for  his  beguilement. 

As  he  betook  himself  to  the  links  for 
some    after-breakfast    exercise  —  dutifully 
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smiting  his  round  stone  in  front  of  him,  so 
as  to  keep  within  the  terms  of  his  contract 
— he  came  across  Mr.  Hawke  going  down 
toward  the  boat. 

"  Say,  old  man,"  began  Vandenbyl,  ami- 
ably. "  Let's  forget  all  that's  passed  and 
start  fresh.  Life's  not  long  enough  for 
squabbling.  What's  about  this  treasure 
business  ?  " 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Hawke,  regarding  him  malevolently. 

"Is  it  all  OK?" 

"  Don't  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
my  friend.  It  is  all  a  swindle,  a  dirty 
swindle." 

"  About  as  bad  as  the  Commissariat 
Trust,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  worse,  much  worse.  And  there 
are  no  shares  to  sell  anyway." 

"  Can't  we  do  a  dicker  on  some?  I've 
a  bit  of  a  bias  toward  wildcats,  you  know. 
I'll  swop  you  I.  O.  U.'s  and  some  Askan- 
dagas  for  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

"  They  are  not  good  so  obtained.  You 
have  no  right  to  them.  They  will  not 
hold." 

"  Oh,.  I  guess  they  will.  But  if  you're 
notjopen  for  business  this  morning  it's  all 
right.  Think  it  over.  You  know  where  to 
find  me.    So  long." 

He  switched  his  stone  along  toward  the 
cottage  in  search  of  Dansie  or  Chase,  to  see 
if  they  had  come  to  a  more  reasonable  tem- 
per, and  felt  pretty  well  convinced  in  his 
own  mind,  from  Hawke's  manner,  that  the 
Treasure-Trove  matter  had  a  genuine  back- 
bone, and  was  not  simply  a  fairy  tale  pro- 
mulgated for  the  enticement  of  a  too  trust- 
ful American  financier.  They  were  not 
sitting  in  the  sun  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall  as  was  their  custom,  so  he  opened  the 
door  and  looked  in. 


There  was  a  little  shriek  of  dismay,  and 
the  Duke  and  Miss  Katie  confronted  him 
with  flustered  red  faces.  His  Grace  had 
his  pudgy  arm  round  Miss  Katie's  waist, 
and  he  had  been  making  a  desperate  efiFort 
to  snatch  a  kiss  when  Vandenbyl  so  inop- 
portunely disturbed  them. 

"  Oh !  It  iss  you,  Mr.  Vandenbyl,"  said 
Miss  Katie,  covering  her  confusion  with  a 
lame  statement  of  fact. 

"  Come  in,  Van,  old  man,"  said  the  Duke, 
with  an  assumption  of  bravado.  "  Collect- 
ing my  debts,  don't  you  know.  Debtor  dis- 
putes claim." 

"  It's  a  good  thing  it  was  only  me  and 
not  Mr.  McTavish,"  said  Vandenbyl,  with 
a  twinkle. 

"  My  Kot!  You  would  be  deat  now, 
and  me  too,  maybe,"  said  Miss  Katie 
warmly  to  the  Duke.  "'You  are  a  foolish 
wee  man  and  I  will  not  half  you  behafe 


so. 


"  No  harm  done,  my  dear,  seeing  it's 
only  old  Van,  and  he  never  tells  tales," 
said  the  Duke,  circumspectly. 

"  Where  are  Dansie  and  Chase  ?  "  asked 
Vandenbyl.  "  Come  along  and  help  me 
find  'em,  Duke." 

"  Yess,  go  along,  do,  and  do  not  come 
back  again  effer,"  said  Miss  Katie,  still 
very  hot  and  angry. 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say.  That's  a  bit  rough, 
don't  you  know.  Miss  Katie.  You  said 
you'd " 

"  Go  'long,"  said  Miss  Katie,  flourishing 
a  broom  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  strayed  hen. 
"  I  neffer  said  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Bless  me!  I've  kissed  dozens  of 
girls " 

"  Well,  you  can  go  along  and  kiss  them 
again  iff  they  will  let  you,"  she  said,  tartly. 
"  But  you  do  not  kiss  me." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments : 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES :  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  Pearls,  etc 

DIAMOND  RESETTING :  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls ;  exchange  allowances  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS :  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
ladies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
collections  of  amber,  coral,  and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc 

FANCY  GOODS:  Imported  novelties,  French 
enamels,  miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh 
bags  with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette 
cases,  match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver, 
and  leather;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game 
boxes,  boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES:  Opera,  field,  and  marine 
glasses ;  lorgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometers,  thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES :  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,  etc. 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS :  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutlers,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  painted 
fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All  kinds 
of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE :  Complete  dinner  and  tea  serv- 
ices, chests  of  forks  and  spoons,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 

UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS :    Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,  and  riding  crops, 
mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel, 
others  set  with  jewels;  gold  and  silver  spurs, 
stirrups,  etc 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors ;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping, and 
traveling  bags ;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc 

CLOCKS:  Hall  ck>cks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations ;  bronze  and  marble  clock 
sets;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and  traveling 
ckxrks.   All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residences, 
yachts,  and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE:  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS:  Favrile 
glass  and  metal  lamps  for  library,  desk,  piano 
or  hall ;  large  hanging  shades,  for  dining  room ; 
candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY :  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collections  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art 
objects.  Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities 
and  other  valuables 

REPAIRS :  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watches,  clocks,  music  boxes,  bronzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT;  Correspondence 
solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  de- 
scriptions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval 
to  patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
1908  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  666  pages, 
upon  application 
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COCOA 


Has  the  rich,  reddish 
brown  color  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  pure  pro- 
■  duct  of  high  quality. 

Put  up  in  cans  con- 
taining 1-5  lb.,  1-4  lb., 
1-2  lb.,  1  lb.,  and  5  lbs. 

A  delicious  and  nour- 
ishing drink. 

Our  illustrated  Booklet,  containing  choice 
recipes  by  Miss  Parloa  and  other  noted 
teachers,  will  tell  you  how  to  make  good 
Cocoa  and  lots  of  dainty  dishes.    Sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKjER£iCO. 

LIMITED 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1780 
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SOME  THINGS  YOU  WANT  TO  READ 

AS  you  turn  the  pages  of  this  month's  Appleton's  you  will  come 
/\  first  to  an  editorial  entitled  "  Do  Your  Own  Thinking"  a 
-^  -^  worthy  injunction  and  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  sulv 
ject  But  at  this  moment  it  is  also  interesting  to  see  how  closely 
it  connects  with  the  contents  and  the  readers  of  the  magazine.  The 
articles  throughout  are  written  by  men  and  women  who  think  for 
themselves,  for  readers  who  think  for  themselves,  and  the  subjects  are 
those  upon  which  people  are  thinking  or  ought  to  be  thinking  now,  all 
with  special  regard  to  interest  as  well  as  importance. 

John  T.  McCutcheon  writes  and  cartoons  "  Graduation  Day  "  and 
its  output  of  thought,  in  his  inimitable  way. 

"  How  the  Newspapers  Handle  National  Conventions,"  by  Trum- 
bull White,  is  the  inside  story  of  one  phase  of  the  universal  subject  of 
the  moment 

"  The  Price  Women  Pay  for  Liberty,"  by  Lucy  M.  Saunders,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  shifting  standards  of  formal  politeness  which  seem  to 
accompany  the  more  recent  activities  of  women. 

"  My  Faith,"  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univers- 
ity, is  a  significant  affirmation  by  one  of  the  great  scientists  of  the  world, 
who  finds  his  religion  and  his  science  in  entire  harmony. 

"The  New  Winning  of  the  West,"  by  George  C.  Lawrence,  is  the 
story  of  the  newest  transcontinental  railway,  an  example  of  independent 
thinking  if  there  ever  was  one. 

"  The  First  Twentieth  Century  Revolution,'*  by  Kercheval  Wolff, 
tells  of  the  new  corporation  ideals  that  are  being  voiced  and  applied 
by  our  most  efficient  leaders  in  great  business  affairs. 

"Across  Europe  by  Motor  Boat,"  in  its  second  installment,  carries 
the  author,  Di;.  Henry  C.  Rowland,  from  Ramsgate  to  Paris,  and  keeps 
him  thinking  all  the  way. 

Eight  fiction  features  divide  the  interest  with  the  eight  articles 
already  named,  and  for  their  genuine  merit  might  as  properly  lead. 

Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  author  of  "  Cap'n  Eri,"  begins  a  new  serial 
of  Cape  Cod  life  under  the  title  of  "Cy  Whittaker's  Place,"  as  full  of 
humor,  charm  and  truth  as  any  reader  could  wish,  and  illustrated  appre- 
ciatively by  Wallace  Morgan. 

Two  other  serials  continue,  and  five  short  stories  complete  the 
fiction  list,  with  Molly  Elliot  Sea  well,  Hugh  Pendexter,  Porter  Emer- 
son Browne,  H.  C.  Bailey,  Owen  Oliver,  John  Oxenham  and  McCready 
Sykes  in  the  list.  The  latter  contributes  a  fantastic  story  in  his  best 
vein  called  "  The  Amalgamated  Revolutionists  and  How  They  Took 
New  York." 

Altogether,  you  will  find  Appleton's  worth  your  thought,  though 
you  may,  if  you  choose,  stop  with  thinking  how  cheerful,  interesting 
and  alive  it  is  while  you  read  it. 


REMINISCENCES    OF   A   PUBLISHER 

RECOLLECTIOMS  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER 


ONE  morning  in  1847  a  chance  acquaintance 
was  made  which  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  Herbert  Spencer's  publications  in 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  averted  the  sus- 
pension of  the  publication  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy  itself,  threatened  at  one  time  for 
want  of  funds. 

A  blind  but  most  energetic  young  man  was 
led  by  his  sister  into  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Appleton,  the  senior  of  the  Appleton  house. 
The  young  man  asked  the  publisher  to  lejid  him 
a  certain  book  which  he  much  needed  to  read  in 
a  course  of  study  to  which  he  was  then  devoting 
himself.  Mr.  Appleton  asked  him  how  he  could 
use  the  book,  as  he  noticed  he  could  not  see. 
"Why,  my  sister  will  read  the  book  to  me,"  was 
the  reply.  The  book  was  lent  most  willingly, 
and  the  young  man  was  told  that  he  could  have 
any  other  books  he  might  require. 

The  young  man,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Edward  L.  Youmans,  after  a  short  time  returned 
the  book,  and  from  time  to  time  called  again  and 
borrowed  many  more  books,  always  accom- 
panied by  his  devoted  sister.  A  lifelong  in- 
timacy was  formed  between  Youmans,  the 
"Apostle  of  Evolution,"  as  John  Fiske  called 
him,  and  the  publisher. 

During  this  time  the  sister  was  constantly  read- 
ing to  young  Youmans,  particularly  books  relating 
to  chemistry.  Miss  You  mans  had  secured  a  well- 
paid  engagement  as  teacher,  with  quite  enough 
leisure  to  act  as  her  brother's  amanuensis  and 
reader.  She  had  a  slight  exf)erience  in  chemical 
work  when  at  school  at  Milton.  "Her  brother 
had  long  wished  that  her  chemical  education 
should  proceed  farther.  But  where  was  the  op- 
portunity? It  came  at  last  through  Dr.  Antisell, 
an  Irish  refugee  of  '48  who  had  come  to  New 
York  and  established  a  laboratory  as  a  teacher  of 
chemistry,  at  the  comer  of  Elm  and  Grand 
streets.  He  had  enough  of  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion and  reform  to  open  the  first  laboratory  in  the 
city  that  admitted  women.  Every  Saturday  Miss 
Youmans  spent  several  hours  at  work  under  the 
doctor's  eye.  In  the  evening  she  described  and 
explained  to  her  brother  what  she  had  been  doing. 


"  In  the  course  of  his  pondering  over  chemical 
facts,  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  at  second 
hand,  it  occurred  to  Youmans  that  most  of  the 
pupils  in  common  schools  were  practically  no 
better  off." '  Thus  thinking  over  this  matter  this 
blind  man  devised  a  comprehensive  chart  in 
colors  exhibiting  for  those  who  could  see  the  out- 
lines of  the  whole  scheme  of  chemical  combina- 
tion according  to  the  theory  then  in  vogue. 
This  chart  was  published  by  the  Appletons  and 
was  a  great  success.  Youmans  recovered  his 
sight  soon  after  and  was  ever  afterwards  able  to 
see  and  read  vdth  comparative  comfort 

Mr.  Youmans  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  ques- 
tion of  educating  the  public  in  the  latest  and  best 
scientific  thought.  His  vigor  and  intensity  of 
energy  were  simply  amazing,  and  his  magnetic 
enthusiasm  for  an  idea,  or  a  man  in  whom  he 
believed,  was  inexhaustible — sometimes  most 
exhausting  to  his  less  appreciative  friends.  He 
was  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  Appleton  office 
in  those  years,  becoming  an  animated  human 
index  to  the  scientific  publications  of  the  day,  and 
often  a  too  strenuous  literary  adviser.  How- 
ever, the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Youmans,  tempered 
by  the  experience  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  made  a  combination  which  brought  to  the 
Appletons  most  of  the  great  scientific  thinkers  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

One  day  Youmans  fairly  bounded  into  Mr. 
Appleton's  office  proclaiming  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  great  philosopher.  It  seemed  that  he 
had  read  some  of  Spencer's  articles  and  had  sent 
for  the  Principles  of  Psychology  and  seen  the 
famous  prospectus  of  the  great  series  of  philosoph- 
ical works  which  Spencer  proposed  to  issue  by 
subscription.  The  Appletons  soon  arranged  for 
the  publication  of  Spencer's  Education,  which 
Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston  had  declined,  and 
thus  they  became  the  publishers  of  all  of  Spen- 
cer's works. 

Youmans  went  to  England  in  1862  to  meet 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  wrote  his  sister:  "Spencer  has 
come  forth  from  his  realm  of  abstraction  and  is 
a  living,  breathing,  and  in  many  respects  very 

» From  Life  of  Youmaas,  by  John  Fiske. 
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Spencer  in  bis  pHme  m  fifly-sii 

human  specimen  of  human  nature."  He  found 
that  of  500  copies  of  the  Psychology  printed,  300 
remained  in  Spencer's  hands.  The  edition  of 
750  copies  of  Social  Statistics  published  eleven 
years  before  was  not  yel  exhausted  and  only  200 
of  Education  had  been  sold.  Comjtare  this  with 
the  nearly  400,000  volumes  of  Sjwnccr's  works 
sold  in  America  and  the  present  large  annual  sale 
of  Education,  now  over  fifty  years  old! 

At  that  time  it  was  hardly  safe  for  a  publisher 
in  America  to  issue  books  by  Sjiencer  and  other 
writers  on  evolution,  and  the  Ap]>letons  received 
many  remonstrances,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  writing;  "Spencer  is  a  con- 
ceited dogtnatizer  who  plays  with  words — a 
shallow  speculatist,  who  scratches  the  earth  with 
his  finger  nails  and  thinks  he  has  found  thecenter. 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  remonstrate  with 
Appletons  on  the  mischief  they  are  doing  by  pub- 
lishing him  and  Buckle  and  Colenzo  (a  pantheis- 
tic trinity),  and  have  broken  off  ray  project  of 
getting  them  to  publish  my  Hymnal  on  that 
account." 

The  writer  met  Mr.  Spencer  in  London  some 
time  after  Youmans's  visit  and  was  asked  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  boarding  house.  Queen's 
Gardens,  Bayswaler.  This  was  one  of  the  usual 
small  middle-class  London  houses  facing  a 
diminutive  oval  park  in  which  were  two  or  three 
trees.  All  the  boarders  dined  together  in  a  httle 
room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  doorway  at 
along,  narrow  table,  presided  over  by  the  land- 
lady.    There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  present, 


a  retired  Government  oflfcer  be- 
longing to  the  Stores  Department,  a  retired  naval 
officer  or  two,  the  wife  of  a  West  Indian  judge,  a 
maiden  lady  of  seventy  or  eighty,  an  Australian 
with  wife  and  daughter,  and  others  connected 
with  the  Civil  Service;  or  from  some  pnov-incial 
town.  None  of  these  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of 
the  quality  of  Si>encer's  mind,  and  were  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  he  was  much  valued  in  America. 
Several  of  them  told  the  writer  that  he  was  the 
second  American  they  had  ever  met  and  were 
surprised  to  fmd  him  so  quiet  and  gentlemanly. 

Spencer  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  quiet 
and  contained  in  manner,  with  a  decidedly  Eng- 
lish appearance.  He  would  never  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  nationality.  He  looked  like  an  Eng- 
lishman from  some  pnivincial  town,  but  with- 
out the  aggressiveness  or  the  sturdy,  healthy 
look  which  sport  and  country  life  give.  His 
forehead  was  high,  his  eyes  were  mild  in  expres- 
sion and  looked  fixedly  at  one — almost  with  a 
stare — as  if  he  were  ti^ng  to  consider  all  sides 
of  any  statement  made  to  him.  His  nose  was 
prominent  and  well-formed.  His  lips  were 
straight  and  thin  and  closely  drawn  togetb«. 
But  the  most  striking  characterisdc  of  his  face 
was  its  smoothness  and  the  absence  of  lines  or 
wrinkles,  and  the  wonderful  bright,  dear  color- 
ing of  his  cheeks;  not  the  ruddy  red  of  outdoor 
work,  but  the  soft,  bright  coloring  some  old 
ladies  have.  He  wore  the  usual  English  side 
whiskers  of  the  period,  and  later,  when  his  hair 
was  gray,  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  under  his 
chin,  giving  the  effect  of  an  old  lady's  cap,  in- 
creasing his  resemblance  to  an  old  lady,  and  was 
known  to  the  junior  members  of  one  family  as 
"Grandma  Spencer."  This  wonderful  coloring 
he  kept  to  his  last  year.  There  were  no  lines  of 
the  intense  thinker  in  his  face,  nor  the  pallor  of 
the  student.  ■ 

He  mentions  in  his  Autobiography  that 
George  Eliot  noticed  the  absence  of  wrinkles  and 
lines  of  thought,  which  he  explained  to  her  as 
follows: 

" 'Social  Statistics' having,  I  presume,  been 
referred  to,  she  said  that,  considering  how  much 
thinking  I  must  have  done,  she  was  surprised  lu 
see  no  lines  on  my  forehead.  '  I  suppose  it  is 
because  I  am  never  puzaled,'  I  said.  This 
called  forth  the  exclamation,  'Oh,  that's  the  most 
arrogant  thing  1  ever  heard  uttered.'  To  which 
I  rejoined,  'Not  at  all,  when  you  know  what  I 
mean.'  And  I  then  proceeded  to  explain  that 
my  mode  of  thinking  did  not  involve  that. con- 
centrated effort  which  is  commonly  accompanied 
by  wrinkling  of  the  brows. 

"  It  has  never  been  my  way  to  set  before  my- 
self a  problem  and  puzzle  out  an  answer.  The 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  from  lime  to  time 
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arrived  have  not  been  arrived  at  as  solutions  of 
questions  raised;  but  have  been  arrived  at  un- 
awares— each  as  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  body 
of  thoughts  which  slowly  grew  from  a  germ. 
Some  direct  observation,  or  some  fact  met  with 
in  reading,  would  dwell  with  me,  apparently 
because  I  had  a  sense  of  its  significance.  It  was 
not  that  (here  arose  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its 
general  meaning;  but  rather  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  instinctive  interest  in  those  facts  which  have 
general  meanings.  For  example,  the  detailed 
structure  of  this  or  that  species  of  mammal, 
though  I  might  willingly  read  about  it,  would 
leave  little  impression;  but  when  I  met  with  the 
statement  tfiat,  almost  without  exception,  mam- 
mals, even  as  unlike  as  the  whale  and  the  giraSe, 
have  seven  cervical  vertebrte,  this  would  strike 
me  and  be  remembered  as  suggestive.  Apt  as  I 
thus  was  to  lay  hold  of  cardinal  truths,  it  would 
happen  occasionally  that  one,  most  likely  brought 
to  mind  by  an  illustration,  and  gaining  from  the 
illustration  fresh  distinctiveness,  would  be  con- 
templated by  me  for  a  while,  and  its  bearings 
observed.  A  week  afterwards,  possibly,  the 
matter  would  be  remembered;  and  with  further 
thought  about  it,  might  occur  a  recognition  of 
some  wider  application  than  I  had  before  per- 
ceived :  new  instances  being  aggregated  with  those 
already  noted.  Again  after  an  interval,  perhaps 
of  a  month,  perhaps  of  half  a  year,  something 
would  remind  me  of  that  which  I  had  before 
remarked;  and  menially  running  over  the  facts 
might  be  followed  by  some  further  extension  of 
the  idea.  When  an  accumulation  of  instances  had 
given  body  to  a  generalization,  reflection  would 
reduce  the  vague  conception  at  first  framed  to 
a  more  definite  conception;  and  perhaps  difficul- 
ties or  anomalies  passed  over  for  a  while,  but 
eventually  forcing  themselves  on  attention,  might 
cause  a  needful  qualification  and  a  truer  shaping 
of  the  thought.  Eventually  the  growing  generali- 
zation, thus  far  inductive,  might  take  a  deduc- 
tive form:  being  all  at  once  recognized  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  some  physical  prin- 
ciple— some  established  law.  And  thus,  little  by 
little,  in  unobtrusive  ways,  without  conscious  in- 
tention or  appreciable  effort,  there  would  grow 
up  a  coherent  and  organized  theory.  Habitually 
the  process  was  one  of  slow  unforced  develop- 
ment, often  extending  over  years;  and  it  was, 
I  believe,  because  the  thinking  done  went  on  in 
this  gradual,  almost  spontaneous,  way,  without 
strain  that  there  was  an  absence  of  those  lines  of 
thought  which  Miss  Evans  remarked — an  ab- 
sence almost  as  complete  thirty  years  later,  not- 
withstanding the  amount  of  thinking  done  in  the 
interval. 

"  I  name  her  remark,  and  give  this  explana- 
tion, partly  to  introduce  the  opinion  that  a  solu- 
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tJon  reached  in  the  way  described  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  than  one  reached  in  pursuance  of  a 
determined  effort  to  find  a  solution." 

His  hands  were  small  and  well  shaped.  His 
voice  was  low  and  his  delivery  rather  slow  and 
carefully  considered.  As  practically  all  his 
worits  were  dictated — and  many  of  them  to  a 
longhand  amanuen^s — he  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  talking  with  extreme  precision,  and  this 
made  his  remarks  about  ordinary  everyday 
matters  seem  almost  a  part  of  his  philosophicEil 
teaching.  He  was  not  without  a  sense  of  humor, 
enjoyed  a  good  story,  and  occasionally  told  one, 
but  he  was  not  socially  playful  as  Tyndall  was 
and  as  Huxley  was  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
writer  will  never  forget  a  dinner  given  by 
Spencer  to  Mr.  Appleton,  at  which  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Alexander  Bain,  and  Professor  Masson 
attended,  and  the  three  or  four  hours  of  con- 
versational good  fun  we  all  enjoyed,  with  the 
usual  result  that  Spencer  could  not  sleep  at  all 
ttiat  night. 

Spencer  appears  to  have  been  anxious  about 
his  health  as  early  as  his  twentieth  year,  in  which 
he  wrote  to  his  father  somewhat  apprehensively. 
He  had  a  complete  nervous  breakdown  in  1855 
and  was  attacked  with  insomnia,  which  was  the 
source  of  infinite  distress  all  his  life.  Mr. 
Spencer  could  not  work  but  for  a  limited  period 
each  day  without  feeling  signs  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion. Many  days  he  could  only  dictate  ten 
minutes  at  a  time  and  then  only  three  or  four 
times  a  day.    Some  days  he  could  not  work  at 
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all.  He  made  it  a  rule  only  to  write  when  his 
nerves  and  mind  were  normal.  He  tried  many 
expedients,  rowing  and  walking  or  playing  tennis 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  his  row  or  game  to  dictate  to  his  secretary  for 
ten  or  twenty  minutes,  after  which  he  would  re- 
sume his  game. 

He  was  the  only  living  child  of  his  parents. 
His  two  uncles,  his  father,  and  lastly  his  mother, 
died  before  he  had  more  than  fairly  begun 
his  Synthetic  Philosophy,  and  thus  he  was  left 
alone  to  spend  the  best  part  of  his  life  without 
kith  or  kin,  most  of  the  time  in  a  boarding  house, 
sometimes  without  the  necessary  funds  to  pub- 
lish his  work,  looking  after  his  health  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  obliged  to  deny  himself  nearly  all 
the  social  enjoyments  others  have.  Gradually 
his  health  grew  worse.  He  had  more  sleepless 
nights,  could  read  very  little,  could  not  dine  out  or 
hold  long  conversations,  nor  could  he  listen  long 
to  reading  or  music.  Often  he  could  only  see 
his  friends  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  His 
heart  troubled  him  and  he  felt  that  he  could  never 
finish  his  life  worit.  To  relieve  him  from  the  dis- 
comfort noises  and  too  much  conversation  caused 
him,  he  invented  a  pair  of  ear  stoppers  which  he 
sometimes  used.  A  steel  band  fitted  over  his 
head  and  on  each  end  was  attached  a  soft  stopper 
which  covered  his  ear.  He  could  take  but  little 
exercise  at  last,  and  sometimes  found  that  driv- 
ing affected  his  heart.  At  such  times  he  would 
stop  his  carriage  and  wait  quiedy  in  the  road 
until  his  heart  action  went  on  as  usual.  He 
talked  freely  about  his  condition  as  he  would 
talk  about  any  other  fact,  but  never,  as  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  in  a  complaining  or  resentful 
mood.  In  his  attempts  to  save  himself  and  pre- 
vent nervous  excitations  he  made  many  experi- 
ments which  tended  to  provoke  a  crop  of  most 
ridiculous  stories.  Mrs.  Tyndall  writes  to  him 
that  some  one  told  her  that  Spencer  in  his  en- 
gineering days  ''was  in  the  habit  of  eating  tallow 
candles,  the  inference  being  drawn  that  your 
brain  thereby  became  specially  nourished." 

At  the  Atheneum  Club  he  is  reported  to  have 
established  himself  on  one  of  the  hall  benches 
with  a  handkerchief  over  his  head  in  order  that  he 
might  escape  conversations  with  other  members. 


In  early  days  he  had  struggles  with  poverty  and 
writes  his  father  in  1843 : 

"I  am  even  somewhat  put  to  it  in  the  articles 
of  clothes,  and  have  been  obliged  to  remain  at 
home  for  the  last  four  or  five  Sundays  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  a  pair  of  trousers  fit  to 
go  out  in." 

In  1866  he  had  to  announce  the  temporary  dis- 
continuance of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  for  want 
of  funds.  Thus  he  worked  for  nearly  sixty  years 
when  he  could,  and  as  he  could,  always  insisting 
on  giving  only  of  his  best.  He  wrote  his  first 
scientific  article  which  appeared  in  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Magazine  in  January,  1836,  be- 
ing at  that  time  only  fifteen  He  began  his  life 
work — ^the  Synthetic  Philosophy — on  May  7, 
i860.  Mr.  Trough  ton,  his  secretary,  writes: 
"Mr.  Spencer  was  seventy-six  years  old  when  he 
dictated  to  me  the  last  words  of  'Industrial  In- 
stitutions,* with  the  completion  of  which  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy  was  finished.  To  be  pre- 
cise, it  was  on  the  13th  of  August,  1896.  Rising 
slowly  from  his  seat  in  the  study  at  64  Avenue 
Road,  his  face  beaming  with  joy,  he  extended  his 
hand  across  the  table  and  we  shook  hands  on  the 
auspicious  event.  *I  have  finished  the  task  I 
have  lived  for,'  was  all  he  said,  and  then  resumed 
his  seat.  The  elation  was  only  momentary  and 
his  features  quickly  resumed  their  customar}' 
composure." 

In  the  light  of  such  long  and  intimate  relations 
the  Appletons  take  especial  satisfaction  in  the 
publication  of  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Herbert 
Spencer,"  by  Dr.  Theodore  Duncan.  This  book 
will  stand  as  the  final  biography  of  the  great 
scientist.  Dr.  Duncan  was  not  only  Spencer's 
literary  executor,  but  also  lived  with  him  for 
several  years,  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy,  as  his 
private  secretary.  All  the  sources  of  Spenceriana 
have  been  open  to  him,  and  he  has  made  the 
most  of  his  material.  Spencer's  Autobiography, 
it  will  be  remembered,  ended  in  1886;  Spencer 
died  in  1904;  so  that  many  of  the  most  event- 
ful years  of  his  achievement  remain  unrecorded. 
These  two  handsome  volumes  of  Dr.  Duncan's 
mark  the  ultimate  completion  of  the  work  by 
which  the  name  of  Herbert  Spencer  will  be 
known  to  remotest  posterity. 
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TTie  students  of  Spencer  will  be  interested  to  find  in  this 
work  comments  upon  the  sympathetic  and  emotional  side  of 
his  character.  These  have  never  before  been  dwelt  upon  by 
anyone  so  qualified  as  his  literary  executor  and  most  intimate 
friend,  Dr.  Duncan. 

Life  and  Letters  of 

Herbert  Spencer 

By  Dr.  David  Duncan 

In  his  will  Spencer  requested  Dr.  Duncan  to.  write  a  biog- 
raphy, incorporating  such  material  as  he  had  thought  best  not 
to  use  in  the  Autobiography,  among  these,  selected  corre- 
spondence and  unpublished  papers.  Spencer's  correspondence 
was  largely  carried  on  with  persons  of  great  distinction,  and 
the  letters  written  by  him  have  been  freely  used  and  those 
written  to  him  have  been  quoted  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
elucidate  his  own  letters.  To  these  have  been  added  notes 
made  by  the  author  in  his  association  with  Spencer.  This 
volume  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  Autobiography,  as  such 
materials  used  in  the  latter  have  not  been  repeated.  Moreover, 
the  bic^raphy  covers  the  last  twenty-one  years  of  Spencer's 
career,  heretofore  unaccounted  for.  It  will  take  a  permanent 
place  among  the  important  biographies  of  great  men. 
Sve,  chth,  gilt  top,  3  vols,  in  a  box.  Ip  pbalegravuri,  half-ltne 
and  tint  illustralioni,  including  three  lelecteJ  ferlraiti. 
SS-OO  net  (fsiifaid  $^.40). 
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"It  ii  a  chronicle  of  Vicioria'*  privtie  life,  of  her  joy»,  tnxiecics 
and  grieft;  above  all,  her  beautiful  domesticity.  This  royal  daughter 
of  England  was  a  perfect  wife  and  mother,  and  ai  such  she  is 
pleasantly  depicted  in  Mr.  Hird's  carefully  written  and  copiously 
illustniied  book." — Cleveland  PUia  Dealer. 

Victoria 

The  Woman 

By  Frank  Bird 

The  author  has  been  able  to  gather  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  having  to  do  with  Victoria's 
personal,  every-day  life  through  his  intimate  con- 
nections at  court.  The  poverty  of  her  father  and 
mother,  the  inside  family  history  of  the  young  girl, 
her  daily  life,  her  girlish  letters,  toys,  whims  and  so 
on.  The  story  of  her  love,  which  was  so  perfect 
and  ever  as  fervent  as  love  could  be,  is  brought  out 
in  a  forcible  way  to  show  the  character  of  this 
great  and  beloved  woman.  It  is  a  faithful  record 
of  one  whose  story  as  a  royal  personage  has  been 
told  many  times,  but  whose  intimate  personal  life 
as  a  woman  is  almost  unknown. 

EJaiarate/j  iUuslrated  teilb  rifraJutthni  ef  famaus  paintings, 
rare  fbttegrafbi,  sielcbes  made  by  Queen  Videria,  faaimilei  of 
her  letters,  ett.,  etc.  Svo,  ornamental  chtb,  gilt  lap,  uncut  edges, 
$2.S0  net  (paitpaid$2.67). 
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David  Graham  Phillips 

Author  a/  "  The  Secand  Generatian"  *'  Light  Fingered 
Gentry^"  ett. 

" '  Old  Wives  for  New '  has  luddenly  become  popular  for 
many  reuons.  First,  because  it  is  an  absorbing  story,  a  novel 
written  around  the  future  of  American  marriages.  It  is  bflng  read 
all  over  the  country,  and  many  reading  it  feet  as  they  do  on  iirst 
meeting  with  Meredith's  'The  Egotist,'  when  they  gasp:  'The 
man  has  drawn  me.     How  dare  he? '  " — Muitcal  Leader. 

Old  Wives 

For  N^ 

This  new  novel  by  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  story  of  the  idyllic 
courtship,  followed  by  the  unmated  married  life  of  two 
prosperous  Americans  of  the  Middle  West.  Nothing  is 
concealed  in  making  the  picture  true  to  life.  The 
scenes  are  highly  dramatic,  and  the  characterizations  real 
and  vital. 

"The  story  is  one  of  intensesi  interest. " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"  A  novel  of  true  power,  a  big  book  in  every  sense  of  the 
word." — Philadelphia  Preji, 

f2me,  f&th.      $1  .^o  peilfeid. 
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"Robert    W.    Chambers' 

/>fetu   Spring   'Book^ 

It  is  a  beautiful  volume  after  the  Style  of  "  lole,"  with 
an  inlay  on  the  cover  by  G.  C.  Wilmshurst,  full-page  illus- 
trations by  A.  B.  Wenzell  and  numerous  mai^inal  drawings 
by  Wallace  Morgan,  the  creator  of  "  Fluffy   Ruffles." 

Some  Ladies 

In  Haste 

By  the  Author   of  "The  Fighting   Chance"   "I'he 
Reckoning"  etc.,  etc. 

The  story  of  society  maids,  some  men,  and  a  mischief 
maker.  The  latter  is  a  young  clubman  who  has  solved 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  hypnotism.  He  applies  absent 
treatment  to  five  couples  without  their  knowledge.  They 
are  in  turn  brought  together  in  a  surprising  and  most 
unconventional  manner.  One  young  lady  is  seized  with 
the  desire  to  chase  butterflies  in  the  Bronx;  another  dons 
scant  draperies  and  masquerades  as  Diana  on  her  woodland 
estate  and  there  meets  an  erstwhile  advenising  man  dressed 
as  Pan.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  stories  of  the  year  j  one 
endless  laugh. 

Illustrated.      lame,  cloth.     $i  .§o  pntpaid. 
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Holly  Elliot  Seawell 

author  of 

The  Last  Thchess 

of  ^Igarde 

Apart  from  her  famous  juveniles,  Miss  Seawell  has 
made  a  reputation  for  herself  as  a  writer  of  little  French 
romances  of  unusual  delicacy  and  charm.  "The  Last 
Duchess "  is  prettier  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It 
tells  the  story  of  a  shy  little  lady,  married  by  her  guardian 
to  a  duke  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI  who  is  a  great  rake, 
in  spite  of  his  attraction.  When  the  revolution  conies 
and  he  is  cast  into  prison,  she  becomes  his  only  friend, 
and  their  real  honeymoon  begins. 

lilmtrated,      i6m».y  heautifully  hound  in  decarattd  cloth. 
$1.25  po'lpoid. 
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"  I  Jove  you,  li'l'  brown  girl,  I  love  you  when  1 
see  you.  I  love  you  always,  ever  since.  I  try  to 
stop  and  I  cannot."  He  took  the  girl's  clinging 
arms  from  his  neck  and  held  them,  he  knew  not  how 
tightly,  for  a  silent  moment.  "  Pardon,  liT  brown 
girl,"  he  said,  "1  am  a  fool,  a  mad  man.  I  have  nofr 
the  right  to  love  you.  1  am  born  to  hate  and  to 
die  ....  1  love  you,  liT  brown  girl,  but  not  again 
mus'  I  say  it.  Not  again  mus'  I  touch  you,  not 
again." 

Gleam  o'  T)awn 

By  Arthur  Goodrich 

Author  of  "  The  Balance  of  Power,"  etc. 

The  happy-go-lucky,  lovable  Dan  Smith  might 
truly  be  called  the  Indian  "  Hamlet."  He  is  full  of 
shrewd  philosophies  and  keen  humor.  In  vain  he 
has  searched  for  the  man  who  had  deserted  his  beauti- 
ful Indian  mother  to  return  to  civilization.  But 
there  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  on  the  Canadian 
border  he  finds  his  "  ii'l'  brown  girl."  The  story  of 
their  love,  trembling  as  it  does  on  the  verge  of  tragedy; 
the  compelling  problem  which  the  book  unfolds,  the 
living,  pulsing,  intensely  interesting  people  to  whom 
the  author  introduces  us;  all  these  make  "Gleam 
o'  Dawn  "  one  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  year. 
Illustrated.    i2mo,  ornamental  cloth.    Si.^o  postpaid. 
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ZoUenstein 

By  W.  B.  M.  Feitason 

"ZoUenstein"  is  on  the  "Graustark"  order.  It  is  one  of 
the  intensely  gripping  kind  that  holds  you  breathless,  while  the 
plot  moves  forward  with  an  irresistible  rush.  The  little 
kingdom  between  Germany  and  France  is  in  trouble.  The 
King  is  mortally  wounded  while  hunting,  but  news  of  his 
death  is  kept  from  the  pretender.  A  young  man  who  phys- 
ically resembles  the  King  is  placed  on  the  throne.  The  pre- 
tender hears  this  and  immediately  the  little  principality  is 
thrown  into  a  turmoil  of  excitement  and  intrigue.  There  is 
a  strong  love  element  in  this  most  attractive  story. 
TrBttiipiece  iy  G.  C.  Wtlmxhuril.    I2me,  clatb.    $1.^0  psitpaii. 

The  Simple  Case  of  Susan 

By  Jacques  Fotrelle 

Juthar  of '■'■The  Thlni'mg  Machine  on  the  Case"  etc. 

Susan  is  the  most  delicious  and  adorable  of  flirts.  She  is 
the  wife  of  a  young  army  officer,  but  when  be  failed,  by 
chance,  to  meet  her  at  lunch,  fate  decreed  that  his  substitute. 
Lieutenant  Faulkner,  should  be  taken  for  her  husband,  and 
that  Susan  should  not  see  lit  to  correct  the  error.  In  the 
course  of  events  an  elopement  follows,  in  which  Susan  and 
the  irate  father  assist  rather  more  than  they  intended.  This 
is  the  lightest,  prettiest,  most  vivacious  story  one  could 
want  for  the  summer  time. 

i6ma,  cmamenlal  cloth.     $Z'2S  pastfaU. 
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UlMttation  from 

The  Clutch  of  Circumstance 

By  Jamea  Baraes 

Author  of"  Oulsidt  thi  Law,"  elt. 

*'Oncc  in  a  while  you  come  *cn»8  i  tide  to  happy  tint  you  feci  lure  thai  it  invito  you 
(0  1  corliing  good  uoiy.  That'i  die  way  it  is  with  ■  The  Clutch  of  CitrumiUDCe. ' 
The  title  giipi  you,  awl  the  moty  gtipt  fou  too." — Gtand  Rapidi  Evening  Prm. 

The  scene  of  this  new  novel — in  which  there  is  a  powerful  love  clement — 
isliid  in  « little  town  in  Western  New  York.  The  story  is  highly  dramitic; 
it  shows  how  the  spiritual  domination  of  a  great  iove  may  triumph  over  diffi- 
culties and  tragedies,  untouched  by  the  warping  influence  of  lower  pauioiu. 

IlliHtrauJ.      lima,  rlmh.     $i,jo  fK^falJ. 

The  Vanishing  Fleets 

By  Soy  Norton 

Sdence  and  Invention  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  perfection.  But 
we  are  apt  to  hear  any  day  of  a  greit  engine  of  war  that  will  conquer  whole 
fleets  without  the  loss  of  human  life.  In  this  novel  the  United  Staica  and 
Japan  are  at  war.  The  great  Japanese  Kcct  aceams  to  attack  our  Pacific 
Coast.  It  vanishes  mysteriously.  Thereafter  comet  the  extrawxlinary 
plot  of  the  novel. 

Ulaiiraitd,      /jmo,  arneminial  cipth.     fi.jo  poiipaid. 

Wolfville  Folks 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 

Jathor  of  "  ffolfvilU,"  "  Wolfville  Days."  etc. 
Here  is  another  "  Wolfville  "  book.  The  characters  are  of  the  pictur- 
esque cowboy  type.  "Doc"  Seely,  "Cheiokee  Bill,"  "Faro  Nell,"  ^ 
"The  Rose  of  Wolfville,"  etc.  The  landlady's  husband  disappears,  and 
there  is  intense  excitement  in  the  lidle  town  over  her  disposition  to  select 
one  of  her  boarders  for  his  successor.  The  novel  is  fiill  of  Western  philos- 
ophy, pistol  play,  gambling  duel,  and  a  remarkable  scries  of  romances  and 
adventures.     A  lively  cowboy  novel. 

Fromlitfiici  by  W.  Htrbtrl  Dunlin.     i2ma,iirnmmniiil claih.     $I.JO  fiapaiJ, 
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An  Antobiosn^aphy.     By  Herbert  Spencer.     Ill,,  cloth,  net 

An  American  Patrician.    The  Romance  of  Aaron  Burr.    By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.   ///. 
When  Hen  Grew  Tall.    The  Story  of  Andrew  Jackson.    By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.    /// 
Memories  of  My  Life.     By  Sarah  Bernhardt.     III.,  cloth,  net       .... 
Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Huxley.     By  Leonard  Huxley.    2  vols.,  ill,,  cloth,  net 
Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin.    By  Francis  Darwin.    2  vols,,  cloth    , 
Forty-five  Years  Under  the  Flag.    By  Winfield  Scott  Schley.    ///.,  cloth,  net     . 

A  Sailor's  Log.     Bv  Robley  D.  Evans.    ///.,  cloth 

Memoirs  of  Gen.  wm.  T.  Sherman.     By  himself.    2  vols.,  cloth 

Abraham  Lincoln.    By  W.  H.  Herndon  and  J.  W.  Weik.    ///..  2  vols,,  cloth     . 

Hbtoty  and  Travel 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.   By  John  Bach  McMaster.   ///.,  cloth, per  vol.,  net  ^2.^0 

History  of  the  United  States.     By  Geo.  Bancroft.    6  vols,,  cloth,  net is  00 

History  of  the  American  Nation.     By  A.  C.  McLaughlin.     Cloth,  net 1,40 

History  of  the  United  States  Nary.     By  E.  S.  Maclay.    s  ^^^^-^  ^^^^^^  ^^         ....  goo 

History  of  England  in  the  x8th  Centnry.     By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.    8  vols 20.00 

The  Passing  of  the  Empire.     By  G.  Maspero.    III.,  4to 7^0 

China :  Travels  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.     By  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson.     Cloth           ....  1,7s 

The  French  People.     By  Arthur  Hassall.     Cloth,  net 1.30 

Vopatar  and  Abstract  Science 

Earthquakes.    By  Wm.  H.  Hobbs,     III,,  cloth,  net S'oo 

The  Moon.    By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.     ///.,  cloth,  net i.jo 

Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass.    By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.     III.,  cloth ijo 

Popular  Astronomy.     By  Camille  Flammarion.     ///. 4^0 

Evolution  and  Animal  Life.    By  David  S.  Jordan  and  V.  L.  Kellogg.     ///.,  cloth,  net  2.^0 

History  of  the  Warfare  Between  Science  and  Theology.    By  A.  D.  White.    2  vols.  .               .  j.oo 

History  of  Creation.     By  Ernst  Haeckel.    2  vols.,  cloth s-oo 

Nature 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.    By  Frank  M.  Chapman.    ///.,  cloth  .                .  Sj-oo 

Bird  Life.     By  Frank  M.  Chapman.     ///.,  cloth,  net    ...         : 2.00 

Warblers  of  North  America.     By  Frank  M.  Chapman,     ///.,  cloth,  net j,oo 

Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden.    III.,  cloth,  net j.40 

How  to  Know  the  Butterflies.     By  John  H.  Comstock,  and  Anna  B.  Comstock.     ///.,  cloth,  net .  2.2^ 

Insect  Life.     By  John  Henry  Comstock.    ///.,  cloth^  net 1,7^ 

Familiar  Fish,  Their  Habits,  and  Capture.    By  Eugene  McCarthy.    Ill,,  cloth  .  i.jo 

The  Art  of  Taxidermy.    By  John  Rowley.    III.,  cloth                .' 2.00 

Easiness 

Credit  and  Its  Uses.    By  W.  A.  Prendergast.     Cloth,  net Si.jo 

American  Railway  Transportation.    By  £.  R.  Johnson.     Cloth,  net i.jo 

Modem  Advertising.     By  Calkins  and  Holden.     Cloth,  net i.jo 

Trust  Finance.     By  E.  S.  Meade.     Cloth,  net 1.2J 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street.     By  Sereno  S.  Pratt.     Cloth,  net 1.2s 

Practical  Journalism.    By  E.  L.  Shuman.     Cloth,  net 1 2j 

Clearing  Houses.     By  James  G.  Cannon.     III.,  cloth,  net 2^0 

Financial  Crises,  and  Periods  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Depression.     Cloth,  net  1.40 

General 

Adolescence,  Its  Psychology,  etc.    By  G.  Stanley  Hall.    Cloth,  net ^50 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.    By  L.  Emmett  Holt.     Cloth,  net 7^ 

The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ.    By  C.  Geikie /  vol.  S^^so,  2  vols.  2.J0 

The  Pleasures  of  Life.     By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.     Cloth ,jo 

Poetical  Works  of  William  Cullen  Bryant S^'Oo,  /,jo,  2.00 
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Ewing's  Lady 

By  Harry  Leon  Wilson 

.Author  of  "Tht  Sptndtr*" 

A  story  full  of  the  free  life  and  spirit  of  the 
West — the  Bohemian  and  exclusive  social  life 
of  New  York.  A  very  intricate  and  subtle  plot 
binds  together  three  extremes  of  life.  In  the 
hero  of  this  story  Mr.  Wilson  has  created  one 
of  his  most  striking  characters — cowboy,  artist, 
dreamer,  and  man  of  action.  The  heroine  is 
altogether  lovely  and  winning. 

l&vto.,  Omammlal  Cloth,  91.50 


The  Cave  Man 

By  John  Corbin 

The  Cave  Man  is  a  college  man,  a  manu- 
facturer, a  man  of  honor  in  evening  clothes  and 
in  overalls,  in  love  and  in  a  great  business  war. 
He  has  a  mighty  liard  time  proving  it.  But 
he  proves  it — and  wins  out. 


Thra*  tjeeelltni 
boahj  yor  yottr 
.ttttnm*r  rtadin^ 


ISmo.,  Cloth,  91.50 

A  King  in  Rags 

By  Cleveland  Hoflett  ,  -j-        j^ 

A  story  of  tenement  house  life  in   New         ^  j([NGINK(W^ 

York,  ill  which  a  money  king  is  detained  in  <^ 
one  of  his  own  tenements  and  forced  to  live  for 
a  time  as  his  tenants  live.  The  chief  mover  in 
the  experiment  is  a  man  who  holds  the  secret 
of  the  millionaire's  life  and  is  determined  he 
shall  be  worthy  of  the  son  who  is  striving — 
unknown  to  his  parent — to  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  poor. 

Illiutrated.      Omamenlal  Cloth,  $1.50 
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R«  J.'s  MOTHER  and  Some  Other  People 

By  Margaret  Dbland.    In  these  stories  Mrs.  Deland  has  embodied  the  heart  of  her  tender,  truthful 

fenius.  As  for  *'R.  J.'s  Mother,"  the  author  never  more  successfully  wrouj^ht  a  story  containing  such 
eepand  simple  elements — two  lives  that  have  suffered  and  come  together  through  the  common  experience 
of  love.  The  reader  will  find  himself  face  to  face  here  with  the  big  things  of  life  that  find  their  way  into 
common  experience.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo.    Cloth $1.50 

THE  BARRIER 

By  Rex  Beach.  It  is  a  big  novel— no  problem,  no  preaching,  no  politics— just  a  biir,  daring  love  story  of 
Alaska.  The  critics  say  it  is  even  better  than  "The  Spoilers.''  "The  Barrier'*  is  the  one  novel  that 
everybody  will  read  this  summer— and  in  the  promise  of  a  surfeit  of  politics  such  a  diverting  story  is 
refreshing.    Striking  pictures  in  colors.    Cloth.    Post  8vo $1.50 

THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  HOUSlS 

By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy.  We  do  not  publish  pla^s,  but  here  is  a  drama  so  great,  so  compelling,  so 
reverent,  so  akin  to  all  the  beautiful  and  permanent  things  in  life  that  it  is  more  than  a  play,  more  than  a 
novel,  more  than  a  mere  book.  According  to  the  critics,  "  Not  in  a  lifetime  has  such  a  wonderful  plav 
been  created  "—and— it  reads  as  well  as  it  acts.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo.    Cloth         ....       $1.35 

KINO  SPRUCE 

By  HoLMAN  Day.  Reality  is  the  keynote  of  this  big  new  novel— a  dashing,  healthy  story,  breathing  the 
vigor  of  its  scene— the  woods  of  Maine.  This  realm  of  King  Spruce  vibrates  with  the  rushing  life— and 
life  means  strife — of  the  struggle  with  logs  and  lumber  barons.  A  plucky  young  man,  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  those  oarons,  fights  his  fight  amid  the  perils  of  drifting  snow,  rushing  logs  and 
reckless  men.    Pictures  in  colors.    Cloth.    Post  8vo $1.50 

THE  OOIiDEN  ROSE 

By  Amelib  Rives.  The  theme  of  "The  Golden  Rose"  is  delicately  emotional.  An  exquisite,  exotic 
woman  is  dominated  by  a  msrstical  belief  concerning  the  highest  relation  of  lovers,  which  denies  for  herself, 
at  least,  the  fulfillment  of  love  in  marriage.    Post  8vo.    Cloth $<-25 

SANTA  liUCIA 

By  Mary  Austin.  In  simple  fashion  this  tale  begins  to  reflect  the  lives  of  a  number  of  interesting  persons 
in  Santa  Lucia,  with  its  pretentious  suburbs,  its  aspiring  college  and  narrow  social  order.  It  moves  gradually 
into  a  powerful  and  rapid  narrative — a  genuine  story.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  book  has  uncommon 
literary  excellence  as  well.    Cloth.    Post  8vo |i>5o 

THE  OOIiDEN  LADDER 

By  Margaret  Potter.  Dedicated  to  "  the  wives  of  American  business  men."  It  is  a  pulsating  modern 
drama  of  the  gold  hunger  of  the  unscrupulously  ambitious.  However,  it  is  not  a  sermon — it  is  a  story,  and 
a  good  one.     Cloth.     Post  8vo $x.5o 


l^etD  ^orM  of  S^mportance 

HYPNOTIC  THEaiAPEUTICS 

By  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.M.  Mental  healing  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  today.  Assistance, 
both  careful  and  authoritative,  will  be  found  in  this  Dook.  It  is  in  direct  line  with  the  great  movement  for 
mental  treatment  and  suggestion.    Cloth.    8vo.    333  pages.    .  AV/,  $3.00 

ASTRONOMY  TVITH  THE  NAKED  EYE 

By  Garrett  P.  Sbrviss.  At  last  here  is  a  little  book  on  astronomy  for  us  who  want  to  know  just  the  plain 
things  about  the  stars.  No  telescopes,  no  special  knowledge  required— and  It  reads  like  a  novel — only 
better.    With  many  charts  and  illustrations AV/,  $1.40 

THE  STANDARD  OF  USAGE  IN  ENGLISH 

By  Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury.  A  spirited  and  practical  book,  denying  that  English  is  degenerat- 
ing through  corrupt  usage.  A  spoken  language  not  only  does  change,  but  should  change.  6ilt  top. 
Untrimmed  edges.    Price AV/,  lx.50 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BANKING 

By  Charles  A.  Conant.  A  much-needed  and  very  complete  exposition  of  this  subject,  being  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Conant's  comprehensive  work,  "The  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking."  Octavo.  500 
pages AV/,  $1.75 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OP  THE  NOVEL 

By  Professor  Charles  F.  Horne,  Ph.D.  For  the  student  and  for  the  writer— a  long  needed  book.  It  treats 
carefully  and  fully  of  the  elements  of  the  art,  their  evolution  and  present  use.#  Cloth.   Post  8vo.  Net,  $1.50 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES 

By  Romeyn  Beck  Hough,  B.A.  For  Northern  States  and  Canada.  Over  800  plates.  A  complete  authori- 
tative, and  beautiful  guide— a  new  idea  in  the  literature  of  nature.  The  book  is  photo-descriptive.  Two 
f)ages  are  devoted  to  each  tree,  and  in  most  cases  four  pictures;  (i)  The  leaves,  fruits,  twigfs,  etc.,  on  an 
ngenious  scale,  showing  their  exact  size,  (a)  The  tree-trunks,  showing  average  size,  dimensions,  bark, 
etc.  (3)  Cross-section,  magnified,  showing  the  wood  structure.  (4)  Map  indicating  localities  where  the 
tree  grows.     Large  8vo.    470  pages.    Price  Buckram,  net^  |8.oo  ;  Half  Morocco,  nei^  lto.00 
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The  Romance  of  Life  Insurance 


THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 

WITH  the  June  number  of  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  wiU  begin 
THE  ROMANCE  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  by  William  J. 
Graham,  one  of  the  most  important  series  of  articles  ever 
published.  The  series  whll  embrace  twelve  articles  on  the  various  ~ 
phases  of  life  insurance,  running  through  as  many  numbers  of 
THE  ^VORLD  TO-DAY. 

Much  has  been  written  of  life  insurance,  but  little  of  this  has  been 
of  a  connected,  unbiased  and  authoritative  character.  Yet  there  is  no 
topic  with  power  to  appeal  more  intimately  to  the  reading  public. 
It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  State. 

"The  Romance  of  Life  Insurance"  tells  entertainingly  life  insur- 
ance truths  by  one  who  knows.  In  fearless  and  scintillating  stjde, 
never  too  deep  to  become  involved,  the  story  takes  up  the  many  i 
phases  and  uses  of  life  insurance,  and  strips  the  business  of  its  I 
msrstery.  Included  in  the  story  of  the  marvelous  up-building  of  life 
insurance  in  America  are  the  dramatic  occurrences  of  the  insurance  investigation, 
in  which  the  author  played  a  prominent  part  as  representative  of  tiie  Western 
States  in  the  examination  of  an  international  life  insurance  company. 

William  J.  Graham,  who  writes  "  The  Romance  of  Life  Insurance,"  is  equipped 
by  knowledge  and  acquaintanceship  to  handle  the  subject  as  few  men  could.  A 
fellow  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  with  a  record  of  success  as  an  actuary 
and  insurance  executive,  Mr.  Graham  has  served  in  the  East,  the  South  and  the 
West,  and  knows  the  problems  of  these  diAsrent  sections  of  America,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  to  which  his  service  has  led  him.  It  follows  that  Mr. 
Graham  should  have  a  personal  acquaintanceship  with  the  important  personages 
of  life  insurance,  and  those  who  have  to  do  with 

An  ability  of  apt  expression  and  condensatic 
the  fiidlity  fbr  imparting  bis  wealth  of  knowle 
that  same  sense  of  £aimess  which  has  given  h 
within  and  without  the  corporate  fold  of  life  in: 
parent  in  his  writings. 

We  commend  these  articles  to  everyone 
this  great  problem.  Every  policy-holder  she 
this  series  for  his  own  protection;  every  ins 
man  should  read  it  from  necessity.  If  you 
not  a  regular  subscriber  send  your  order  a 
once  to  begin  with  June  issue. 
Fill  in  coupon  and  mail  to-day  | 


:=J^ 
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David  Warfield 

M  Wes'  Bigelow,  posed  Tor  many  of  the  illustracioni  of  Hwcf 
J.  O'Higgin's  stirring  novel,  "A  Grand  Army  Man,"  the  opening 
chiptere  of  which  gppew  in  the  June  Womtn's  Home  Companion. 
Mr.  O'Higgin's  delightful  tale  is  based  on  the  play  of  the  same 
name,  which  Warfield  has  made  fiimous.  Short  stories  by  Zona 
Gale,  Temple  Bailey,  Clinton  Dangerfield,  Charlotte  Perkins  Oil- 
man, and  James  Oppenheim,  Kellogg  Durland's  "  Russian  Women 
of  the  Revolt,"  and  many  other  good  things  are  all  in  the  June 

WOMAN'S  HOME 
COM£AgION 


WOMAN'S    HOME    COMPANION 

is  woman's  home  companion  in  600,000  homes. 
OneDolW  will  make  it  so  in  yours.  Address 
MADISON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
10     Cents     on     ali     Newsstands 
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Ward  Seminary  V.ViT.." 

44th  year.  Seminary,  Special  and  College-filling 
courses.  Conservatory  of  Music,  175  Boarding 
pupils.  Complele  appointments.  City  advantages. 
Beautiful  campus  for  outdoor  Sports.  Deliglitful 
cHmate.  For  circulars  address  J.  D.  BLANTON. 
LLJI^  FTCsldem.  NastavlUe.  Tenn. 


National  Park  Seminary 

kFw  Young  Women 

I 


,tmt  ■(■47  true  GlwIUl-ru  MlT  kct^4  lUU 
MM.  AMfih  Bos  tai.  FBrait  Qlea,  Mi. 


"Almost  takes  away  the  reader' . 

breath.* '-PA^WtftiAta  liKalr^- 

"The  story  never  keeps  the  reader 
waiting,"-/v«g  Yirk  »'»'U- 

"Love  story,  sea  story,  detective 
story  all  in  one.'  '-Saok  p^jnitOtrnttr. 

"  Crammed  full  of  action." 

— JVotattt  Amtrkiui. 

The 

Medusa  Emerald 

By  George  Qibbs 

Author  of  "In  Search  0/ ^aJcittoiselU" 

Ttte  romaiice  of  ■  loit,  ttrayed  and  ilola)  fcwel.  and 
tbe  eidtaneni  It  caincd  ercnrbod)'  concenKd. 


BIG  BARGAINS' 
IN  BOOKS   , 


We  tell  books  al  pricfis  which  cnnnol 
be  matcKed  anywhere.  We  huve  man 
than  t  niillloD  booki  in  circuliilon  in  oui 

thn^li^t  of  Daw  bookiai  one  end  'ind 
ihouiandi  o[  lllfhtl)' VMd  booki  ai 
Wt  alw  buv  New  booki  in  luch  large  <^ 

;ncr,   Hiiiory,  Travel,  ^ography 


SpriiTE.  Cawiogue.  B 

TABARD  INN  BOOK  CO.  ""p 


The  Measure 

of  fhe  Rule 

By  Robt.  Barr 

A  young  fellow,  after  teaching  for  r  time  in  « 
backwoods  town,  comes  to  a  university  city  to 
learn  civil  engineering.  The  main  part  of  this 
&3cinating  stoiy  concerns  the  life  in  the  school  and 
the  hero's  love  aSiUrs  and  subsequent  career. 
I2m(i,  clelb,  Sl.jo 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.  New  York 


A  Happy 
Marriage 


Depends    largely   on   a 

I w  ledge   of    the  whole 

tmtb     about      self  and 

sex     and      their     relation      to      life  and 

health.      This     Icnowledge     does     not  come 

intelligently    of     itself,    nor    correctly  from 
ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by   William  H.    Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
imparts  in  a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one 
volume : 


Rkh  Clalh  BIMIni,  Fait  e«M  Stamp.  lltBltralad.  t2.00 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  D<q>t.  les,  Ph9a.,  Pa. 
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COMPOSITE 

OF 

Celebrated  Pianists 

PHOTOGRAPHED  FOR 

Kranich  ®l  Bach 

By  JOSEPH  GRAY  KITCHELL 

Who  evolved  the  rimous  "  Composiie  Midoaui " 

IN  this  photograph  there  are  blended  the 
portraits  of  twelve  of  the  greatest  living 
pianists,  as  follows: 

Padercwskl.  Rosenthal,  Gabrllowltsch  D'Albcrt. 
De  Pachman,  Uotmann,  Lbevlimc,  SllTlnskl, 
Joscfiy,  Hambnri:,    Bauer,  and  Sauer 


IMPORTANT 


TPHE  study  of  this  idealistic  face  is  not  only  interesting  to  students  of  physiognomy  in 
-''  exhibiting  the  predominance  of  the  purely  artistic  and  tem])eranien(al  features  and  the 
subordination  of  the  grosser  ones,  but  It  offers  to  lovers  of  piano  music  a  field  for  speculation 
in  an  effort  to  imagine  a  repertoire  j^erforinance  by  a  Composite  Unity  possessing  all  the 
varied  and  distinctive  characteristics  associated  with  each  oi  the  artists  merged  in  this 
conijMtsite  [mrtrait. 

No  magazine  illustration  could  convey  the 

refined  subtleties  of  cxjiression  and  the  mystic 

qualities  of  the   composite   negative,    so   a 

mited  number  of  proof   impressions  were 

struck    from    a    copjier    photogravure   and 

primed  on  Imj^erial   Japanese  Parchment,  size  8  x  lo  (suitable   for  framing)  and  a  copy  will 

be  sent  to  early  applicants  on  receipt  of  seven  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  packing  and  forwarding 

charges.     The  edition  is  limited,  each  copy  numbered  and  bears  no  advertising. 

A  Composite  Piano 

npHE  Kranich  &  Bach  is  truly  a  composite  of  the  highest  artistic  units.  It  possesses  the 
essentials  that  contribute  lo  tone  quality,  artistic  ap|>earance,  durability,  and  economy, 
and  not  only  combines  ii)  its  own  unity  the  individual  elements  of  all  qualifications  of  piano 
excellence,  but  in  addition  it  possesses  important  exclusive  features  not  found  in  any  oiber 
piano  of  the  world.     This  piano  has  earned  tiie  title  "Supreme  in  the  Class  of  Highest  Grade." 

^  Sold  on  the  most  convenient  installment  terms  and  old  pianos 
^   taken  in  part  payment  are  allowed  most  liberal  credit  possible. 

S«nd  fof  1908  ctaloguc  and  ^^^^tPtmSo  VX-VO  EaM  »d  SIreel 

nam*  ol  iUaler  nearwt  ywi.  PIANOS  New  Yoril  Oly 
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Don't  Worry  About  Meals 


Please  serve  kbu^gsd  Meats  for  at  least  tkne 
meal  today.    A  pleasant  surprise  awaits  you. 

There  is  no  work  for  you — no  cboking.  We 
do  that. 

Simply  warm  or  chill,  as  preferred. 

A  delicious  meal  can  be  made  ready  in  a 
few  minutes.   The  whole  family  will  enjoy  it. 

kut'dtdd  Meats  are  economical.  They  are 
all  food.    No  waste. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  and  they  may  be 
served  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that  they  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  provide  each  meal 
that  will  be  new  and  appetizing. 

You  will  find  iif^Z^SSTMeats  more  savory  and 
tender  than  meats  cooked  at  home.  Home- 
cooked  meats  are  dry,  hard  and  tasteless.  The 


rich  juices  are  cooked  out.     We  cook  in  a 
vacuum,  which  keeps  these  juices  in. 

When  you  have  tested  one  of  these  products 
you  will  be  eager  to  try  the  rest. 

Mealtime  will  then  become  a  pleasure. 

Think  of  these  things  when  you  ask  for 
Armours  fSSXST Meats 

— You  know  beforehand  that  they  areGood. 
They  must  be.  A  vast  trade — a  vast  reputa- 
tion— is  at  stake  when  we  place  the  name 
** Armour*'  on  a  product. 

— You  know  that  they  areClean  and  Whole- 
some.  The  U.S. Government  inspects  them. 

— ^You  know  that  you'll  get  exactly  what 
you  ask  for.  The  label  must  tell  the  truth. 


-Meats 


Ready  to  Serve 


are  delicious  and  satisfying.  They  are  made 
from  carefully  selected  meats.  Where  spices 
are  used  they  are  full-flavored — the  best  the 
market  a£fords. 

Every  process  is  watched  by  Government 

YcMi  will  do  well  to  remember  tbese  names  when  yon  wish  something  extra  toothsome  t 


Inspectors,  which  insures  quality  and  absolute 
cleanliness. 

The  cooking  is  all  done  for  you. 

Simply  warm — or  chill,  if  preferred — for  a 
delicious  meal,  ready  in  no  time. 


IfSSXSf  Lanchmon  Sawisage         Jba'Aj/   Vienna  Satuage 


fOSar  Loaf  Meaia 


An  espeolally  flnfi  flavored,  an«moked 
■ausase  cooked  with  tomato  saace.  A 
real  delioaoy. 

f^i/^Std/'  Lunch  Tongues 

Cooked  in  their  own  Jaioes.  leaving 
them  tender,  rich  and  appetising. 

IgOKSr  Boned  Chicken 

The  firm  meat  with  bonen  removed. 
Serve  hot,  or  ohill,  and  slioe  thin  for 
■andwichea. 


Made  from  Beef  and  Pork,  and  fla- 
vored JuHt  right  to  make  it  pleaae  the 
moet  exacting  taate. 

feagSSr  SmokeJ  Bemf—SUced 

Mildly  smoked  and  el  iced  very  thin. 
Ite  salty  flavor  whets  the  appetite. 

fgagSr  Corned  Beef 

All  solid  meat,  mildly  cored  and  of 
exceptional  flavor. 


Veal,  Ham,  Beef  orCbiekenr-made  home 
style  and  very  temptiug. 


laaar  Potted  a 

Tongoe,  Ham,  Beef,  Chicken  and  Turkey. 
Nothing  better  for  preparing  dainty 
lunches. 

Aimour's  |(a96S0  Products  are  at 
all  Grocers  and  Meat  Shops  in  tins 
of  a  size  to  suit  your  needs. 


The  ISSKSZ  Library  of  Dainty  Dishes 

The  books  In  this  libraiy  are  the  practical  experience  of  some  of  the  best  housekeepers  and 
cooks  in  this  country.  They  will  be  found  a  ffreat  help  in  susrffestlnfl:  many  appetizing  ways  to  vary 
the  family  meals.    These  are  the  titles.    They  suggest  the  contents: 


Hot  Weather  Plokapa 
Bvcoyday  Menos 


jMaaByLnnoheona 
Afternoon  Teaa 


Emergenoy  Dinners      School  Lnnchaona 
Abont  Entrees  Picnics 

Breakfast  Dishes 


Ohaflng  Dish  Sappers 
Card  Parties 


Stein  Sappers 
Winter" 


You  are  welcome  to  as  many  volumes  as  you  wish— the  whole  library,  if  you  prefer.  Simply  tell 
us  the  name  of  your  dealer.    We  will  prepay  all  the  cbarses.    Send  to  us  at  Chicago  for  the  books. 


CHICAGO    ARMOUR  ^N^  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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EVERY   MOTHER^S   CATECHISM 

III.— THE   DIET  OF  OLDER  CHILDREN 
(FOURTH  TO  TENTH  YEAR) 

By   L.   EMMETT  HOLT,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

"Bsing  extracts  from  Dr.  Hoifs  book  "  Tbe  Care  and  Feeding  of  Cbiidren,**  publisbed  by  D,  AppUton  and  Con^ny 

Price,  j^  cents.     Copyrigbt  1894,  f^97f  ^90 Si  ^906  by  D.  Appieton  and  Company. 


BdLK    AND    CREAM 
(Continued  from  May  number) 

To  what  extent  may  cream  he  used? 

Older  children  do  not  require  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  fat  in  their  food  as  do  infants,  and  the  use 
of  cream,  especially  very  rich  cream,  often  results 
in  disturbances  of  digestion.  The  use  of  too 
much  or  too  rich  cream  is  a  common  cause  of  the 
coated  tongue,  foul  breath  and  pale  gray  stools, 
often  called  "biliousness." 

Is  not  cream  useful  in  overcoming  the  constipa- 
tion of  children? 

With  infants  it  is  valuable  to  a  certain  point, 
but  with  older  children  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
and  if  such  symptoms  as  those  above  described 
are  present,  cream  should  not  be  given. 

EGGS 

To  what  extent  may  eggs  be  used  in  tlve  diet  of 
this  period? 

They  form  a  most  valuable  food.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  be  fresh  and  only  slightly 
cooked,  soft  boiled,  poached  or  coddled;  fried 
eggs  should  never  be  given  and  all  omelets  are 
objectionable. 

Which  is  more  digestibky  the  while  or  yolk  of 
the  egg? 

For  the  great  majority  of  children,  the  white  of 
the  egg.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  digestible 
proteids  we  possess,  and  can  be  used,  even  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  year,  with  advantage. 

Is  it  not  true  that  eggs  often  cause  '^bilious- 
ness''? 

Very  seldom,  if  fed  as  above  advised.  This  is 
an  old  prejudice  but  has  little  basis  in  fact. 

How  often  may  eggs  be  given? 

Most  children  from  four  to  ten  years  old  will 
take  one  egg  for  breakfast  and  another  for  supper 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  relish  and  benefit. 


There  are,  however,  some  few  who  have  a  pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasy  as  regards  eggs  and  cannot 
take  them  at  all. 


MEAT  AND  FISH 

What  meats  may  be  given  to  young  children? 

The  best  are  beefsteak,  mutton-chop,  roast 
beef,  roast  lamb,  broiled  chicken  and  certain 
delicate  fish,  such  as  shad  or  bass. 

What  are  the  important  poitits  to  be  considered 
in  giving  meat  to  children? 

Most  meats  should  be  rare  and  either  scraped 
or  very  finely  divided,  as  no  child  can  be  trusted 
to  chew  meat  properly.  Meats  are  best  broiled 
or  roasted,  but  should  not  be  fried. 

How  often  should  meat  be  given? 
At  this  period,  only  once  a  day,  at  the  mid-day 
meal. 

Is  not  the  excessive  nervousness  of  many  modem 
children  due  to  the  giving  of  meat,  or  at  least  aggra- 
vated by  its  use? 

There  is  little  ground  for  such  a  belief,  unless 
an  excessive  amount  of  meat  is  given.  Certainly 
cutting  oflF  meat  from  the  diet  of  nervous  children 
seldom  produces  any  striking  benefit. 

What  meats  shauld  be  forbidden  to  young  chil- 
dren? 

Ham,  bacon,  sausage,  pork,  liver,  kidney, 
game,  and  all  dried  and  salted  meats,  also  cod, 
mackerel  and  halibut;  all  of  these  are  best  with- 
held until  the  child  has  passed  the  tenth  year. 

Are  not  gravies  beneficial  and  nutritious? 

The  beef  juice,  or  so-called  "platter  gravy," 
from  a  roast  is  exceedingly  nutritious  and  desir- 
able, but  many  of  the  thickened  gravies  are  much 
less  digestible  and  are  too  often  given  in  excess; 
only  a  small  quantity  should  be  allowed.  They 
should  not  form  an  important  part  of  the  meal. 


(Continued  on  second  page  following) 
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brrakfa8t 
Milk 


FOR  LUNCH 

Uiufweetened  Buicutts 

Dinner 
Olive 


NrRSERY 
UNIVEKSITir 


Slightly  Siceeiemd  Biscuits 
Albert  Tea  Rusks      Oaten 

Thin  arrowroot    Wheatmeal    Petit  Beurre 

FOR  AFTEROON  TEA 

Marie       Coronation  Monarch 

Mixed       Reading  shortbread       Cinderella 
Boudoir  Sponge  Rusks 

FOR  DESSERT 

ALASKA  Wafers  acorn  Philippine 

Opera  Wapers  Mixed  Banquet 

Sugar  Wafers  Dessi^rt  Macaroons 

arctic  Wafers  Carmencita  Cream  Fingers 


Represeaiaiives  In  tbe  £/.  SL 

William  A.  Hazard  &  Conpaay 

29  BROADWAY     ::     NEW  YORK  CITY 


Huntley  &  Palmers' 
English  Biscuits  \ 


THESE  b)<)cult8  are  maoufaotured  of  tbe  Hnest 
materials,  and  from  tbeir  (freat  variety  of 
shape  and  flavor,  acknowledged  superiority 
of  make  and  fine  keeping  qualities,  tbey  bave  ob- 
tained a  very  extensive  and  increasing  sale  in  this 
country. 

t|  A  food  that  is  pleasant  will  excite  the  flow  of  the 
juices  needed  for  digestion,  and  as  the  digestion  of 
such  a  food  as  a  biscuit  is  largely  efre<'ted  in  the 
mouth,  it  is  obvious  that  its  ability  to  make  the 
saliva  flow  freely  is  one  of  its  most  essential  qualities. 

t|  For  growing  children  Huntley  A  Palmers'  Bis- 
cuits are  the  ideal  fiKKl  and  are  strongly  endorsed 
by  physicians  who  are  renowned  authorities  on  the 
feeding  of  children. 

t|FOr  the  convalescing  adult  we  can  highly 
recommend  Huntley  &  Palmers'  '"Breakfast"  and 
'* Dinner"  biscuits;  for  the  convalescing  child  the 
**  Nunery  "  biscuit,  as  chemical  analysis  has  proven 
that  the  preparation  of  these  pure  food  biscuits  has 
not  destroyed  in  any  manner  tbe  nutritive  value  of 
the  original  wheaten  product.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  In  these  English  biscuits  something  which  from 
the  nutritive  viewpoint  is  well  in  advance  of  wheat 
Itself.  The  nitrogenous  substam^s— albuminoids— 
on  which  so  much  of  our  well  being  depends,  are 
much  more  in  evidence  in  these  biscuits  than  what 
are  to  be  found  as  a  maximum  in  flne  bread.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  biscuits  have  an  even 
higher  nutrient  standard  than  bread,  and  their 
digestion  is  an  easier  matter  than  that  of  bread, 
owing  to  their  better  baking  and  the  resultant  con- 
ditions, which  enables  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  to 
penetrate  every  crumb. 

t|In  addition  to  *i«reakfast,"  '* Dinner"  and 
**  Nursery  "  biscuits,  we  can  recommend  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  pure  foods  manufactured  by  Hunt- 
ley A  Palmers,  Ltd.,  Reading,  England : 


When  writing,  mention  Appleton's. 
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(Continued  from  second  preceding  page) 
VEGETABLES 

What  vegetables  may  be  used  at  thts  period? 

White  potatoes  may  be  given  first.  These 
should  preferably  be  baked  or  boiled  and  mashed, 
but  never  fried.  They  should  be  served  with  beef 
juice  or  with  cream  rather  than  with  butter. 

Of  the  green  vegetables,  the  best  are  peas, 
spinach,  asparagus  tips,  string  beans,  stewed 
celery,  young  beets,  or  carrots,  and '  squash. 
Baked  sweet  potato,  turnips,  boiled  onion,  and 
cauliflower,  all  well  cooked,  may  be  given  after 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year  in  moderate  amount. 

The  principal  trouble  in  the  digestion  of  vege- 
tables is  due  to  imperfect  cooking.  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  impossible  to  cook  them  too  much;  they 
should  also  be  very  finely  mashed.  They  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  diet  after  three  years, 
although  the  amount  at  first  given  should  be 
small,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls.  They  greatly 
aid  in  securing  regularity  of  the  bowels.  Because 
small  particles  are  seen  in  the  stools,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  they  are  causing  disturbance  and* 
should,  therefore,  be  stopj)ed,  but  only  that  they 
should  be  more  thoroughly  cooked  and  more 
finely  divided  before  being  given. 

Is  it  safe  to  use  canned  vegetables  for  children? 

Many  of  the  best  brands  of  canned  vegetables 
are  quite  safe  and  some,  such  as  peas  and  aspara- 
gus, can  be  used  with  advantage.  They  are 
frequentiy  better  than  stale  green  vegetables 
often  sold  in  the  markets. 

Wliat  vegetables  should  not  be  given  to  young 
children? 

None  of  those  which  are  eaten  raw,  such  as 
celery,  radishes,  onions,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  or 
lettuce.  Certain  others,  even  when  well  cooked, 
should  not  be  allowed;  as  com,  lima  beans,  cab- 
bage, egg  plant.  None  of  these  should  be  given 
until  a  child  has  passed  the  age  of  ten  years. 

BREAD,  CRACKERS  AND  CAKES 

What  forms  of  breadstuffs  are  best  suited  to 
young  children? 

Fresh  bread  should  not  be  given,  but  stale 
bread  cut  thin  and  freshly  dried  in  the  oven  until 
it  is  crisp  is  very  useful,  also  zwieback,  the  un- 
sweetened being  preferred.  Oatmeal,  graham, 
or  gluten  crackers,  and  the  Huntiey  and  Palmer 
breakfast  biscuits,  stale  rolls,  or  com  bread  which 
has  been  split  and  toasted  or  dried  till  crisp,  form 
a  suflScient  variety  for  most  children. 

(Continued  on  second  page  fonowing) 

When  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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.  PoND'S  ElxTRACT  quickly  relieves  the  pain  of  bums  with  a 
cooling,  soothing  effect  n^ost  grateful  to  the  sufferer. 

For  Sixty  Years  the  Standard 
Nothing  takes  the  place  of  PoNDS  EXTRACT  in  the  home 
for  healing  helpfulness.    Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles — never  in  bulk. 

LAMOMT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Sole  AfcnU,  78  Hudson  Street,  New  York 


When  writing,  uentiom  APPLETON'S.      tVhen  buying,  / 
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The 

Dietetic  Needs 

of  the 
Growing  Child 

can  be  met  011I7  by  fooda  that  present 
the  essential  food  elements — proteids, 
carbohydrates  and  fats  in  proper  pro- 
portions. Moreover,  since  the  demands 
of  a  developing  child  nre  constantly 
being  altered  by  the  changing  factors  of 
age.  season  and  physical  condition,  any 
diet— to  maintain  proper  nutrition- 
must  be  easily  digestible  and  capable  of 
latiun  in  its  composition. 


In  the  Feeding  ol  Children 

BENGER'S  FOOD  oflfers  unique  possi- 
bilities as  an  adjustable  food.  As  pre- 
pared with  milk,  it  supplies  a  perfectly 
balanced  diet  that  can  be  easily  and 
accurately  modified  to  meet  every  con- 
ceivable demand  of  age  or  digestive 
weakness.  Its  degree  of  predigestion 
can  be  precisely  regulated — i.e.,  increased 
or  diminished — in  the  course  of  its  prepa- 
ralion.  thus  insuring  the  greatest  possi- 
ble assimilation. 

Experience  has  Demonslraled 


will  almost  invariably 
I  well  as  avoid,  all  lorms 
},  malnutrition,  rickets,  and 

the  usual  digestive  disorders  common  to 

early  childhood. 

Far  ■  tencroui  FREE   SAMPLE  ind  bwklel. 


BENGER'S  FOOD.  Ltd. 

DepL  13        78  HndMR  Street,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing,  mention  APPLETON'S. 


EVERY  MOTHERS  CATECHISM 

(Continued  (ram  secund  preceding  poge) 

What  breadstujfs  should  be  jorbiddenf 
All  hot  breads,  all  fresh  rolls,  all  buckwheat 
and  other  griddle  cakes,  all  fresh  sweet  cakes,  es- 
pecially those  covered  with  icing  and  those  con- 
taining dried  fruits.  A  stale  lady-finger  or  piece 
of  sponge  cake  is  about  as  far  in  the  matter  of 
cakes  as  it  is  wise  to  go  with  children  up  to  seven 
or  eight  years  old. 


What  are  the  most  important  points  in  selecting 
and  preparing  cereals? 

The  important  things  are  that  they  are  proper- 
ly cooked  and  not  used  in  excess. 

Many  of  the  partially  cooked  preparations  of 
oatmeal  and  wheat  are  excellent,  but"  should  be 
cooked  for  a  much  longer  time  than  is  stated 
upon  the  package,  usually  three  or  four  times  as 
long.  Digestibility  is  chieflv  a  matter  of  proper 
cooking.  Most  of  the  grains — oatmeal,  hominy, 
rice,  wheaten  grits — require  at  least  three  hours' 
cooking  in  a  double  boiler  in  order  to  be  easily 
digested.  The  prepared  flours — com  starch, 
arrowroot,  barley — should  be  cooked  at  least 
twenty  minutes. 

Hour  are  cereals  to  be  given? 

Usually  with  milk  or  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
cream;  always  with  an  abundance  of  salt  and 
with  very  little  or  no  sugar,  one  half  teaspoonful 
on  a  saucerful  of  cereal  should  be  the  limit. 

Cereals  should  not  be  served  with  syrups  or 
butter  and  sugar. 

BROTHS  AND  SOUPS 

What  broths  and  soups  are  to  be  recommended? 

Meat  broths  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to 
vegetable  broths — mutton  or  chicken  being 
usually  most  liked  by  children.  Nearly  all  plain 
broths  may  be  given.  Those  thickened  with  rice, 
barley,  or  corn  starch  form  a  useful  variety, 
especially  with  the  addition  of  milk. 

Vegetable  purees  of  peas,  spinach,  celery,  or 
asparagus  may  be  used  for  children  over  seven 
years  old. 


What  desserts  may  be  given  to  young  children? 

Mistakes  are  more  often  made  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  child's  diet.  Up  to  six  or  seven 
years,  only  junket,  plain  rice  pudding  without 
raisins,  plain  custard  and,  not  more  than  once  a 
week,  a  small  amount  of  ice  cream. 

(Conlinued  on  second  pige  lollowins) 

When  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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Mak*  Your  Own 

ICE     CREAM 
junket"  TABLETS 

At  all  grocers  and  druggisls  or  by  mail  direct 
trora  (he  manufaclurtrs. 

Junket  Puddings  and  Ice  Cream.Whey.  Modified 
or  Humaniicd  Milk.  Home  Made  Ciieese.  etc.,  are 

Junket  Tablets.  Ideal  HMlth  Food  for  Children. 

CHR.    HANSEN'S    LABORATORY 

Box  310S,   UKI*  Falls,   N.  Y. 


For  Over  60  Years 


JbOldandWell-MedRtiMdf 


FEEDING  BOTTLES 


ordinary  nipple.    Made  of  ihe  best  kIilis.  ci 
Blind  the  Budden  c)iiii);«  incidental  lo  puli 

13  ounce.    Sent  anywtiere  by  expien  on  receipt 

Tlie  well-knowa  and  easily-cleaned  Wa&i 

especially  desiRiied  to  fit  the  above  boiilei.  y 

Brusbei  for  cleaning  bollles.  ij  eenls ;  lot  nipples,  » 

quill^  and  all  supplier  and    appliances    necessary  f 


don  nipples 
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Leading  Autfaorities  Agree- 

— that  milk  should  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  diet  up  to 
the  tenth  year;  nothing  can  take 
its  place; 

— that  it  should  be  clean  and 
fresh.and  mademoredigestibleby 
adding  properly-cooked  cereals; 
— that  F.skay's  Food  is  best  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  following 
illustrations  show  : 

Eskay's  Food 

ley,  or  ihe  usual  cerciU,  is 
baked  at  3  ^o"  F.  during 
requires  but  litrle  cooking 
use.  The  bating  breaks 
I  the  starch 
I  grains 


proper cook- 
ing, hence  milk  modiiied  with  Eskay's 
Food  is  most  digetdble. 

It's  results  thai  count,  and  Eskay's  is 
time- proven  in  results. 

Write  for  samples  and  our  help- 
ful book  on  "  How  to  Care  tor  the 
Baby. "   Both  sent  free  oa  request. 

SMITH,  KLINE  &  FRENCH   CO. 
470  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


IVhen  vrrilmg,   WEHTtON  APPLET0N*S. 


EVERY  MOTHER'S  CATECHISM 

(Continued  from  B«ond  piecedintc  page) 

II'Aa/  should  be  especially  jorbidden? 

All  pies,  tarts  and  pastry  of  every  description, 
jam,  syrups  and  preser\'ed  fruits;  nuts,  candy 
and  dried  fruits. 

Does  "a  Utile"  do  any  harm? 

Yes,  in  that  it  develops  a  taste  for  this  sort  of 
ffxxl,  after  which  plainer  food  is  taken  with  less 
relish.  Besides  the  "little"  is  very  apt  soon  to 
become  a  good  deal. 

Does  ttol  the  child's  instinctive  crai-ing  jor 
sweets  indicate  his  need  oj  them? 

That  a  child  likes  or  craves  sweets  is  the 
usual  excuse  of  an  indulgent  parent.  Every  child 
likes  his  own  way,  but  thai  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  trained  to  obedience  and  self<on- 
trol;  a  child's  fondness  for  sweets  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  normal  instinct.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  supported  by  everyday  experience,  no  causes 
are  productive  of  more  disorders  of  digestion 
than  the  free  indulgence  in  desserts  and  sweets 
by  young  children.  It  is  a  constantly  increasing 
tendency,  not  easily  controlled  as  a  child  grows 
older;  and  in  early  childhood,  the  only  safe  rule 
is  to  give  none  at  all. 


Are  jruils  an  essential  or  important  part  of  the 
diet? 

They  are  a  very  important  part  and  should  be 
begun  in  infancy.  They  are  particularly  useful 
for  the  efTect  they  have  upon  the  bowels.  It  is 
important  that  they  should  be  selected  with  care 
and  given  with  much  discretion,  especially  in 
cities.  In  the  country  where  fruit  is  absolutely 
fresh,  a  somewhat  greater  latitude  may  be  al- 
lowed than  is  given  below. 

What  fniiis  may  safely  be  given  to  children  up 
to  five  years  old? 

As  a  general  rule,  only  cooked  fruits  and  the 
juices  of  fresh  fruits. 

What  fruit  juices  may  be  used? 

That  from  sweet  oranges  is  the  best,  but  the 
fresh  juice  of  grape  fruit,  peaches,  strawberries 
and  raspberries  may  also  be  used. 

This  is  /he  third  of  Ihe  series  "Every 
Mother's  Cateclu'sm."  Next  month  the  Cate- 
chism will  be  continued  on  the  diet  and  care 
of  children.  It  will  appear  in  this  same  column. 
Mothers  may  feel  at  liberty  to  write  to  the 
Editor  and  make  any  inquiries. 
When  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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ASK  roR 

Forty-seYen-ehvttt, 

A  perfect  powder, 

possessing   antiseptic 

qualities,  and   deli- 

itely    perfumed 

itb  Rhine  Violets. 

■ERD.    MULHENS, 

t            COLOOH.    om. 

'  D.  S.  Bnuch 

MULHENS  *  KROPFF,  NEW  YORK.             1 

IT  is  not  lo  hard  to  I 

keep  a  strong  baby 
strong  as  it  ii  to  make  . 

a  weak  baby  strong,  but 
you  can  do  both  on  the 
ori^nal  and  only 

Baby's 
Health  Food 

Thoiuandi  of  mothers 
know  this  and  we  want 

thousands  more  to  know  it.  Dr.  L.  Emmelt  Holt 
knew  it  and  recommended  it  and  also  our  Oat 
Flour,  Barley  Flour,  Oatmeal,  Graham  and  Gluten 
Crackers.  These  foods  have  been  manufactuied 
since  1875,  when  they  were  originated  by  our 
Prejident,  Dr.  Frank  Fuller. 

—  ■  ^        "  Mj  baby  thrive*  fplendidlv 

~~-  upon   the   foodi  of   ihe  Health 

Food  Co.,  New  Yotk." 

MARIA  P.  NEISWANGEK. 
Mu.  3td.  1679.  Ricfaxad.  Vi. 

If  you  would  like  lo  liy  our 
Baby  1  Health  Food,  write  to- 
day for  a  Lbeial  free  wniple 
(iwtMy  feedingi)  and  our  Idoa- 
lure,  addl-ewing  your  letts  to  the 
main  ojlice,  which  ii  Health 
Food  Co..  Room  I.  81  Mt. 
pHupetS   Ave.,   Newark,  N.  J. 


You  can  meike  i^hem, 
Dainty  Dessert  ^0 

5trmvifh»rry  OrBmm 

Dissolve  one  10c.  package  of  Strnwberry 

I    A.  A     JELI^O  in  a  pint  of  twiling 

,-ater.    When  partly  jel. 

■I  lined  with 


^ 


lady-fingers.  Wben 
cold  remove  from 
the  mold.  Garnish 
with  ripe  straw- 
berries and  serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

r  You'll  Want  a 

Second  Helping  of  This 
-Mnnj  other  recipes,  some  very  simple, 
olhers  more  elaborate,  will  be  found  in 
our  new  Secipe  Book  ^-ith  colored  illus- 
trations, showing  exactly  how  the  dif- 
ferent desserts  look  when 
ready  to  serve.    Mailed  free 

Lenving   its    superlative 
gcKidiiess  nnt  of  the  ques 
tion,  JELUO  is  a  Most 
Economical  Dessert. 

A  10c.  package  makes 
enough  dessert  for  the 
family. 


Cbarry.  Cbocolata,  Pncb. 

Sold  by  all  Good  Grocers. 

THE  OEKESEE  PUBE  FOOD  CO.,U  loy.N.T.  I 
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fVhfH  tvritillg,   UEHTION  AppLETON'S. 


Brown  Your  Hair 

"You'd  nawar  think  I  atalnad  my  hair,  aftar  I  uaa 
Mrs.  Pottar'aWalnut.Juloa  Hair  Stain.  Tha  Stain 
aoaan't  hurt  the  hair  a>  dyaa  do,  hut  mak«a  It 
grow  out  riutfjr." 

S*nd  for  a  Trial  Packa«a. 

the  huir,  doesn't  rub  off.  eontnlin  no  polwnoai  'lj«i»»ll*>','-. 


■lid  wr  will  mull  you,  charge*  prepnld,  a  trtml  pukue.  tn  pimin 
UBlsd  wrapper,  irltli  valushi*  booklet  on  Hair.  Kri.  PMter'a 
EtTRisnic  Supply  Oo.,  MS  Oroton  BIdR..  Cincinnati,  Oblo. 

Il'brn  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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FURNISHING  THE  HOME 

THE    BATHROOM 

By  CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

Being  an  extract  from  Clara  E.  Laugbltn*s  hook  "  The  Complete  Home!*  published  hy  D,  /4ppleton  and  Campany. 

Price,  $1.23  net.     Copyright  igo6  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company 


PLUMBING 

The  bathroom  is  the  heart  of  the  plumbing 
problem,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare  that 
the  plumbing  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  house,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned. 

Open  plumbing  is,  of  course,  the  only  sort 
that  any  self-respecting  plumber  of  these  days 
would  consent  to  put  in;  if  he  hints  at  anything 
else,  we  may  well  be  suspicious  of  him.  Not 
only  should  the  plumbing  be  where  we  can  see 
and  get  at  it,  but  sinks,  lavatories,  and  tubs 
should  have  no  inclosures  that  may  retain  filth 
or  become  water-soaked. 

THE  TUB 

The  tub  may  be  of  enameled  iron  or  of  porce- 
lain. The  former  costs  very  much  less  and  is 
almost  as  satisfactory  as  the  latter,  though  in  the 
cheaper  sorts  at  least  the  enamel  will  eventually 
crack.  Of  course  it  can  be  reenameled,  but  in 
most  things  for  the  home  there  will  be  enough  of 
repairing  without  counting  too  much  upon  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  done.  That  which 
will  go  longest  without  any  repairs  is  usually 
best.  Still,  as  between  the  two  kinds  of  tubs, 
one  can  scarcely  make  a  mistake  either  way, 
and  the  difference  in  price  will  govern  the  de- 
cision of  most  of  us. 

Tubs  come  in  lengths  from  four  to  six  feet, 
and  cost  accordingly.  The  comfort  of  a  six- 
foot  bath  to  persons  of  any  considerable 
elongation  is  always  manifest,  while  a  four-foot 
tub  is  merely  better  than  a  footbath.  Where 
hot  water  is  not  on  tap  in  unlimited  quantities, 
five  feet  is  a  fair  compromise.  In  ]X)rcelain 
enameled  ware  a  tub  of  this  size  costs  from  $27 
to  $60,  without  fittings.  The  better-class  goods, 
included  in  this  range,  are  warranted  not  to 
crack  or  "craze."  Porcelain  prices  are  almost 
double  those  mentioned. 

THE  LAVATORY 

Anything  that  is  all  of  one  piece  is  likely  to 
prove  more  lasting  than  the  other  kinds,  in  the 
lavatory.  There  are  various  combinations, 
some  of  them  including  handsome  marble  tops, 
but  basin  and  top  should  not  be  separate.  If 
the  wall  is  tile,  the  back  that  fits  to  it  is  not  es- 
sential; but  if  the  back  is  used,  it  should  be  of  a 
piece  with  the  slab,  bowl,  and  apron,  to  avoid 


ugly  cracks  and  breakage.  The  bracket  form 
is  usually  regarded  as  most  convenient,  as  legs 
are  often  in  the  way,  unobtrusive  looking  as  they 
may  be.  Another  method  of  attachment  is  by 
a  concealed  wall  hanger.  The  pedestal  design 
is  somewhat  more  artistic,  but  additionally  ex- 
pensive not  only  in  the  beginning,  but  afterward 
in  the  event  of  damage.  Lavatories  in  enam- 
eled iron  cost  from  $16  to  $75,  including  fittings 
and  pip>es  above  floor.  Some  people  like  run- 
ning water  in  their  bedrooms,  and  a  private 
lavatory  is  certain  to  be  appreciated  by  visitors. 

THE  CLOSET 

So  far  as  the  health  of  the  family  is  concerned, 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  bathroom  is 
the  closet.  Here  it  would  be  simply  folly  for  us 
to  let  any  consideration  of  dollars  prompt  us  to 
substitute  an  inferior  or  out-of-date  apparatus 
for  the  safe  kind.  It  would  be  better  to  sell  the 
piano  or  even  to  steal  the  money  from  the  baby's 
bank. 

The  siphon  closet  not  only  overflows,  but  it 
siphons,  or  draws  out,  the  contents  of  the  bowl. 
This  is  replaced  with  clear  water,  which  com- 
pletely shuts  oflF  the  outlet  pipe.  Comparing 
the  actions  of  the  two  systems,  \^e  readily  see 
the  better  cleansing  power  of  the  double  action, 
while  the  seal  on  the  vent  pipe  is  always  evident. 
A  good  siphon  closet  costs  from  $30  to  $50,  and 
unless  we  find  something  still  safer  we  would 
better  choose  it. 

The  low  tank  is  preferaLle  in  many  ways  to 
the  sort  that  is  attached  to  the  \s all  near  the 
ceiling.  It  is  more  compact,  can  be  installed 
under  windows  or  stairways,  and  looks  better. 
Besides,  it  is  not  so  noisy  and  operates  with 
greater  ease,  with  either  chain  or  push  button. 
The  extra  cost  is  slight. 

BATHROOM   FITTINGS 

Of  soap  holders  there  are  innumerable  de- 
signs: nickel  plated  or  rubber.  The  latter  will 
hardly  be  chosen.  A  sort  that  will  come  as  near 
as  any  to  permitting  one  to  grasp  the  soap  with- 
out sending  it  to  the  far  comer  of  the  room  has 
a  grooved  bottom  and  is  retailed  for  45  cents. 
A  sponge-holder  at  the  same  price  will  keep  that 
useful  article  within  reach,  and  for  the  towels 
there   are   bars,   rings,   and   projecting   arms. 


(Continued  on  second  page  foHowins^) 
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WIHCHESTEirS    HYPOPHOSPHITES    OF    UHE    AMD    SODA    FOR 

NERVOUSNESS.    DYSPEPSIA 

Not  a  Patent  Medicine  nor  a  Stimulant,  but  a  Pharmaceutical  Preparation 

A  Brain,  JVervw  and  Blood  Food  and  TIaauo  BuUder 

OF  UNQOaaTlONED  IfSRIT.  PRESCRlBgP  BY  PHVaiCIANS 

The  EXTRAORDINARY  TONIC  and  INVIGORATING  PROPERTIES  of  WINCHESTER'S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES  renders  it  the  MOST  appropriate  remedy  for  DYSPEPSIA,  INDIGESTION, 
NERVOUS  and  GENERAL  DEBILITY.  BRONCHITIS.  WANT  OF  BLOOD.  NEURAS- 
TIIENIA,  WEAKNESS,  NERVOUSNESS,  and  all  THROAT  AND  LUNG  TROUBLES. 

It  will  stimulatt:  the  appetite,  invigorate  the  nutritive  functions,  Augments  the  Red  Globules  of  the 
Blood,  restores  Ihc  wasted  Tissue,  Eeeds  the  Nerves,  and  affords  the  most  direct  means  of  supplying 
Phosphorus  to  the  Syslem. 

Winchester's  H  ypophosphites  is  a  pure  water  Solution.  Positively  contains  uotbing  injurious,  and 
being  free  from  Alcohol,  Oil,  Syrup,  and  !  '        '  -••..• 


-      -    !  a  bollle  of  rourl 

PrIoB.  $1.00  par  battls,    Esprus  prapkld  In  tha  V.  8.    May  wa  aand 
WIHCWESTEB  &  CO..  1982  Baakni*^  BmldLna.  Haw  York 


rS 


Do  You  Hear  Well? 

Tba  5toli  Ekctnplrane— ■  New,  Scinitlllc  and  Praetl 

cal  iBvaallon  far  Thsac  Wbo  Ars  Dear  or  Partially 

Deal-May  Now  ba  Tested  la  Yoar  Own  Hdiih. 

Duf  or  partlallr  dear  peopls  mar  now  moke  a  montb'B  Oil 


fie  eoat^tfiu  taUtfaciorv 
and  fnc^en^ive  ^  every- 


ihn^,   vnv'i^iiu]'"^!,'^  *in. 


ytaml  Hum  tjt^ttta.      '  £1^"°'™,^!^!^  rriffnrrf'' 
WKAT  TWO  BDUNEM  HKH  SATi 

■~^CO,.CIik*<o.— ImmplewMlloMsrlh^l 

EiMml  wlMliai  d>(«il<i*  liuriac.-HTti.  HOTT.  WliDliulcGnica, 
ifliltfu  An  ud  Kim  St.,  Cllkaia. 

jl/hniTWl  ^.Itiifluii.  dhcanifoit  in.l  wurrir  1  now  *tiir*irArllf,  u 

WO  oMms  for  partlculan  of  our 


STOtZ  ELECTRDPnONE  CO.,  SfS  SMwan  DalMlic.   CHICAGO 


LIQUID  COURT  PLASTER 

iniiMdiiuxly  diiei,  forminB  a  lough,  uaDipiRDt,  nurproof 
ooaiing.  '^HM>-SUR"lHil«C>t«.  Ur*S«n*,Hin|.|&ll«. 
CMipai  an*  SplH  Up*  or  Ftagir*,  Buntt,  BOatan,  tie.  la- 
ttuith  rallmta  ChBUalM,  FratM  Etra,  SHrm  at  Intact*, 
ChalMl  *r  Mtltni  FtaC,  CaHaMSaoto,  ite..  ale. 

Ac«tiUDmheKiuit]v#part«wl1[proucllbefeelfrDDbvlDg 
chafed  orTlutered  by  Dev  or  heavy  *ho«.  NECHANICS, 
SPMTSMeH,  BICY(il8TS.  flOLFIW.  tof-Oi"  of  "■  "' 
llahlalobniiM.icralchorKrapeourikiD.  "  HEW>>KtH"  will 
bod  thcK  Injuria,  iriH  not  aatk  of,  and  after  ii  U  applkd  the 
injarylilbi«itienu"HEW-SKIN'>iDak«B  temponry  ueir 
■hui  imtU  the  brc^en  Bkin  [■  healed  uaderlt. 

"PiM  It  vMi "  Ntw-Skia"  and  tergnt  [t "  ii  UienUy  true. 

aiunuileee  nlHUtuUe  or  ImlUUou  trudlna  oa  our  retMUUou,  ud 
tba  cuuaalee  ef  en  ImllUor  wanld  ba  worChleei  enj  wny. 
>NCW-«KIN". 


Piiiilgias  life.  Co. 


packeae  eajvLera  In  tb 
94-ee  Pepiv  Btr—t 


gS^^HAVE  YOU  HERNIA? 


^  I  apilDca.  Cant  iKp.  Can't 

VS^_      I  paaaaaBaat,  laatloi  mai 


Ight  labedlacouraiced  before  youve  uied  Sloart'a  riaatar-rada.  no  matUr 
[rouble  may  Iw.  The  Ploeler-Pmdi  are  a*  dinerent  from  any  other  hernia  treat. 
Being  leir-adheiive,  there  1>  no  undue  preiiir*.  Ni  ■trape.bucklee.or  obnokfoua 
nafe.  Btadla^  Gnaraalac  Is  avarv  caae.  Not  ■  temporary  make-ehlftigive* 
at  Eaiy  to  apiily.Slrongeitpoulble  endorsementa.  WHte  Klancafor  IraanTrlal 
Book.  STtJAKT  PLASTES-PAD  CO.,  Bloch  108,  ST.  X-OtJIS.  MO. 


Whtn  writing,  mention  APPLETON'S.      fVhen  buying,  . 
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FURNISHING  THE   HOME 

(Comioucd  from  sccaod  preccdioe  puge) 

Nickel-plated  brass  or  glass  bars  are  preferred, 
as  the  rings  are  elusive  affairs  for  both  hands 
and  towels,  while  I  he  projecting  arms  are  usually 
unsubstaniial,  and  if  placed  too  high,  constantly 
threaten  to  stimulate  the  artificial-eye  market. 
The  bars,  if  strongly  attached  to  the  wall,  some- 
times are  a  friend  in  need  when  one  is  getting 
in  or  out  of  the  tub  or  regaining  equilibrium  af- 
ter balancing  on  one  foot. 

A  mirror  of  good  plate  but  simple  design 
should  be  in  the  room,  not  necessarily  over  [he 
lavatory,  but  better  so.  Nice  ones  may  be  had 
for  $3  or  more.  There  are  loothbmsh  and 
tumblerholders  galore,  and  some  one  of  these 
arrangements  will  be  found  useful.  The  kind 
that  provides  for  a  tooth-powder  lx»x,  and  has 
numbered  compartments  for  brushes,  is  best, 
though4here  is  something  to  ]>e  said  for  the  re- 
tention of  such  articles  within  the  private  do- 
mains of  their  individual  owners.  An  attach- 
ment for  toilet  paper  may  be  had  for  a  quarter 
or  for  a  dollar,  and  a  workable  one  is  worth 
while,  as  is  a  good  quality  of  paper.  A  glass 
shelf,  costing  anywhere  from  $1.75  to  $12,  is 
almost  a  necessity,  but  there  are  better  places 
than  the  bathroom  for  the  medicine  cabinet. 

A  very  fair  bathroom,  such  as  would  please 
most  of  us,  may  be  equipped  on  a  scale  about  as 
follows: 

Bathtub S36.00 

Five  feet  long,  Ihrce-inch  roll  rim,  por- 
celain enameled,  nickel-plated  double 
bath  cock,  supply  pipes,  connected 
waste  and  overflow  wilh  deanouL 

Lavatory 30.00 

Twenty  by  twenty-four  inches,  porce- 
lain enameled,  slab,  bowl  and  apron 
on  four  sides  in  one  piece,  nickei- 
pialed  waste,  low-patlem  compression 
faucets  with  china  indexes,  supply 
pipes  with  compression  slops,  and 
vented  traps. 

Closet 35 .00 

Porcelain  enameled,  siphonic,  oak 
saddle  seat  and  cover,  oak  lank  (low 
set)  with  marble  lop  and  push  button, 
nickcl-plalcd  supply  pipe  with  com- 
pression stop.  

Total  for  main  essentials Sioi  .00 

Tub  seat,  natural  oak 50 

Soap  holder 90 

Sponge  holder 95 

Toothbrush  and  tumbler  holder 75 

Glass  shelf i  .75 

Shower  attachment t  .00 


Grand  total »i  13 .  i 

IVhm  writing,  ubntion  Afflston's.      IVken  buyirtg,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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HIGH-GRADE 

UNDERWEAR 

!■  dcMTvinK  of  your  intere*t  uhI  patronage  because  of  it*  •upeiiority.  It  ia  made 
in  an  honeal,  painttaldng  ntanner  from  hiKh-graije  msteriala  am]  U  {[UBranleed  (or 
wesr  and  aadifaction.  Thoae  who  wear  it  are  entbuaaatic  too  about  ita  auperb 
£t  and  comfort-giving  qualities. 

HEALTHFUL  AND  DURABLE 

fVeldi  High-GraJt  Undenetar  ia  healthful  and    duiable.     Healthful  becauae 
made.fTom  pure  ysrna  in  Ei  clean,  wholeaome  lactoryi  and  durable  becauae  of  beat 
material!    and    aupeiior    workmanahip.      You     will    find     in    Wtlcb    UnJermear  an 
abaence  of  the  diaappointing  featurea  of  other 
makea.     Try  it. 

Mule  HI  aU  the  ■tuidard  wei^ta  and 


.    Send  for  hoMa. 


THE  H.  L  WELCH  HOSIEitY  COMPANY 

WATERVILLE,  CONN.  J       > 


Montreal,    Quebec    and 
Canadian     Resorts 

(locludlns  Abenakia  Sprinss) 
mchcd  by  rail  and  iteamer  lioea  of  tbe 

DELAWARE  &  HUDSON 

"  The  Shonetf,  Quicketf  and  B«at  Line"  betweem 
New  York  and  Mootreal 

Perfeet    traini«nHce  —  Through   Pullmana   from 
Grand  Ceatral    Station  —  Mapiifcent    icenery  — 


"A   Summer    Paradise" 

III.  guiile  lo  the  Adimdadu,  Lake  Ceoige,  Lake 
Champlain,  Saratoga  Spring  An  Sable  Chain, 
Sharon  Springi,  Coopcmown,  etc 

SaiEncinrKsplDi  Jc.  !»«>•>. 
A.  A.  HEARD,    a  P.  A.,   Albany,   N.  Y. 


m,    m.  Hwder  far   (he 

palarnf,  •nolkD,  aiiianlM, 

raauuu]  iDHaatlr UkH Uia  •tlaiml 

w^^udbunltHU.    ll'a  the  createat 

SaBfurt  allaetiTerT  ariheajie.  Altaa'a 
Dot-Eua  nakaa  tliiA- auuic  nr  im  ilioaa  (Ml 
aan.  It  ia  a  osnaiu  oan  lor  iuroirliic  diUl 
HSUInc  gallnii  and  bnt,  UnST  ubinafHt, 

S O.DAY,  iold  br  all  DranMa  anf  sGiia 
ona,lia.  Da  net  aceepl  kbv  aubau- 
late.  BantbrBullfoc  Wcfaataaiiia. 

_    -*  pCRlsawbntnuSkiBalwKnartt^alekli 

naaalaA,  Obildnn.    Sold  biDrniaiataataRwIian. 
■acUkn'a        TiunpHkan  FUEE.    addnia, 

Faat-Eaac"  AI.IiEN  H.  OLMSTBD.  I.eRor.  N.V. 


^J 


New  York  Really  Ownership 

IB  THE  


Soandest  Investment  Known 
BOND         4^0/   Guaranteed 
Sharei 


BOND         ^50/ 
Iharei  Pay     f^/X> 


Interest 


Mble  ia  C.ld  and  Ski 


When  writing,  1 


Nn  York  Rnlnr  viJu 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Co. 

Assets,  $2,?00,000.00.      14th  Year 
489  Fillh  Aveniie,  New  York  Cilr 

WBITE  run  BUOKLKT  n 

When  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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Duffy's  Malt 

Pure  Whiskey 


Q  It  is  a  pharmaceutical  product,  pure  ctnd  simple. 

Q  Its  constant  and  successful  use  has  caused  a  very  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of 

practitioners,  and  they  express  their  af^roval  in  positive  terms. 

Q  Dr.  Irving  O.  Nellis,  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  writes,  "  I  consider  it  perfectly  ethical 

and  a  purified  article  of  pharmacy,  which  the  manufacturers  have  a  perfect  right  to 

advertise  and  sell  same  as  any  other  agmt  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  manufactiu'ed, 

advertised  and  sold  by  private  corporations." 

4  Dr.  L.  G.  Doane,  of  New  York  City,  after  stating  his  laboratory  experience  in 

the  examination  of  various  alcoholic  stimulants  at  the  University  of  Mich^an,  says  : 

"  1  presume  you  know  that  a  small  portion  of  alcohol  is  found  in  the  blood  even 

when  none  has  be«i  taken  into  the  system.     This  alcohol  is  due  to  the  sugar  which 

is  eaten.     Duffy's  Pure  Malt  Whiskey  is  better  than  any  I  have  ever  used. 

It  is  a  first-class  article." 

QA  letter  from  Dr.  M.  R.  Allman,  of    New  York  City,  commends   Duffy's 

Pure  Halt  Whiskey  as  "a  tonic  and  heart  stimulant,"  and  hopes  that  many 

(^  his  profession  may  take  advantage  of  it 

Q  Dr.  Wm.  Ryder,  oi  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  writes  at  length  and  says,  among  other 

things :  "  For  mal-nutrition,  nervous  exhaustion,  convalescins,  loss  of  weight  and 

strength,  insomnia,  it  has  never  failed  to  bring  about  results  most  gratifying  to 

myscJf  and  patients." 

Q  "  I  have  tested  your  product  chemically  and  clinically  and  I  am  prepared  to  stand 

by  it,"  writes  Dr.  J.  M.  Littlejohn,  of  Chicago. 

^  "Always  reliable  as  a  tonic  stimulant,"  says  Dr.  Charles  Camp,  of  Chadwick,  Ills. 

4  The  puri^  and  efficiency  of  Duffy's  Pure  Halt  Whiskey  render  it  welcome 

in  all  households. 

Sold  oniy  in  sealed  bottles.      We  invite  correspondence. 

Druggists  and  ^Dealers,  $1.00  per  bottle. 

DUFFY    MALT    WHISKEY    CO. 

82  LAKE  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N   Y. 


APPLETON'S.      Jffiwi  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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Appleton's,      n-Vicrt  buying,  Avum  Substitutes. 
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IVhtn  varitiHs,  uemiion  APPLETON'S.      When  buying,  i 
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*^''!^'^' 


ir'5-.A-, 


YOUl  SUMMER 
PLAYGBOUND? 

Half  the  enjoynicDt  of  the  Summer 

vacation  depend*  on  the  choice  of  the  right 

plnce.     There's  a  right  place  for  everybody. 

You  will  find  it  deKribed  in  ihe  1908  Summer 

Book  of  Ihe  Lackawanna  Railroad,  entitled 

"MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS," 

a  beautifuUy-illuftTated  book  of  I  1 2  pages  and  a  pradlical  guide 

to  the  beft  places  for  fishing,  hunting,  golfing,  motoring,  cliinbing, 

tailing,    swimming  cht  any  other   sport   or   recreation.     The 

book  will  tell  you  the  otie  beA  place  to  go  to,  the  right  way 

9  to  go,  and  the  heft  place  to  ftay.    It  gives  liffl 

ti  hotels,  boarding  houses,  railroad  fares,  etc. 

Sand  your  iiddiwsa  »nd  lOo.  In  atampa 

knd  (h«  book  will  ba  mBlIod  to  you. 

GEORGE  A.  CULLEN 

mnl  PamrBtK  AraO.  Lukawumn  Riibwl 

aw.  24.       90\C«lSt™t.N=wYoA 


When  writing,  mention  Appleton's.      lyhen  buying,  avoio  Substitutes. 
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When  writing,  mention  Appletcn's,      (F/w«  buying,  ^void  Substitutes. 
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The  New  No.  3 

Bulls-Eye  Kodak 

Pictures  314  x  4»4.         Price.  $8.00. 

'niere  waa  never  a  camera  that  gave  mora  uniformly  aatlafoctory  results  in 
the  hands  of  the  amateur  than  the  No.  2  Bulls-Eye  Kodak.  Its  simplicity  and 
accuracy  did  away  ^vtth  most  of  the  opportunities  for  making  niistakes.  The  No. 
3  Bulls-Eye  is  simply  a  little  larger  model  of  the  same  camera,  making  pictures  of 
a  more  desirable  shape  and  size.  Anybody  can  make  good  pictures  tvlth  a 
BulU-Eye  Kodak. 

The  No.  3  Bulb-Eye  Kodak  hM  the  Etutman  Roury  Shutter  that  ii  ilmyaKl.  menUcus  achro- 
matic lens,  three  alopa.  two  finden.  two  tripod  aociieta,  and  loada  In  dayilchl  with  Kodai(  CanridBca 
for  two.  four,  ais  or  twelve  Biposures.    Pktures  3^  x  4j.f  Inches.    Price.  U.N. 
Catalot  at  Kodaks  tree  at  ami  dealert  or  tv  mall. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y..  «.  jfoda*  en,. 

Applkton's.       When  buying,  avoid  Substitutes. 
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fFIOELmnPEIiliDliLniiD. 


OF  NEW  YORK 


FIDELITY 

LIABILITY 

AOOIDEyT 

HEALTH 

STEAM  BOILER 

ELEVATOR 

PLATE  QLASa 

BPBQLAKY 

FLYWHEEL 


This  CompAiiy  has  been  eUEaged  in  the  sctcmI  MinOR  HISCELLAHBOUS 
LIITES  of  insnnnu  for  over  THIRTY  YBAfiS,  and  has  built  up  gradually 
and  prudeotlj  A  VERY  LASOE  CASUALTY  INSDRAnCB  BDSIITBSS.  lU 
annual  income  from  premiuina  is  over  SIX  HILLIOIIS  of  doUara.  Its  bnsiileu 
's  protected  by  assets  of  over  SEVER  AND  ORE-HALF  MILLIOVS,  InclndiDg 
a  unearned  premium  reserve  of  nearly  THREE  AlfD  ONE-HALF  MUXIORS 
oE  dollars,  and  a  special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND 
ONE-HALF  MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-SIX  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS  to  its  policy  holders  for  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  ia  to  give 
its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective 
INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


$1,000,000.00     SURPLUS  {m*™twS^,cSI 
DIRECTORS: 

WM.  J.  MATHBSON. 

ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

HENRYS.  PIE1 

EO.  F.  SEWARD. 


DUMONT  CLARKE,      QEO.  E.  IDE, 
iVM.  P.  DIXON,  W.  O.  LOW, 

ALFRED  W.  HOYT,     J.  O.  McCULLOUOH, 


.  EHLBN  ROOSEVELT, 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Afcoti  Id  aU  cooaldanbU  town! 


>  Substitutes. 
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73  Million  Dollars  in  37  Weeksl 

Ordinary  Life  Insurance  Issued. 

The  New  Low  Cost  Policy 

OF 

The  Prudential 

is  the  Greatest  Triumph  in  Life  Insurance! 
This   is   the    Policy   the    People   Want! 

After  elfbt  mooths  of  mparalleled  Boccess,  read  what  onr  Entfawiastic  Field 
Th«>e  ar«  eslccted  from  hundrads  of  l«tt«rs. 


"Tho  naw  Policy  talU  and  II  aatlaflM." 

—Jawtei  Ftrry,  Nta  York,  Cilji. 

•■Baat  Policy  on  tb*  BUWkat."                              -FTant  C.  Mann.  B«Ioh,  Ma.,. 

"Tha  PndantUI  Afant  U  ts-day  Invlaclbia, 

"My  bBSloMi  for  flrrt  qaarterof  1908  waa 

S0i>arcoiitbattarthanaaniaparis<ll»07."-/.itf..S»ra«^..«fa-<j.  Co. 

i 

Wkdt  Lite  PilkT 

r»ti.NO 

••New  Policy  a  strsni  card.     In   ompatltlva 
ciaaa  have  wrlttan  avary  one  ngalnxt  the 

... 

A(e20.tU.« 
Aje2!.   W.77 
Aic3l|.  19.08 
Ate  39-  22.10 
Arc«.  2«.«» 
Ase4fi.  31.47 
AlcM.  38.83 

■■"ins:  l-.rtS'.SH'-'-l-  -  —  '•"■■-,./.  M,ar.,S.  .■,,„,  C,,,.  ,.. 
"New  Policy  vary  baat,    Ss  mnch   lunrance 

t°an!'nybiuliu^  nearly  doublai^"           —H.R.Bryarlt,  Wiitchtttrr.  I'a. 

••It  la  ewy  to  aall  In  compatttlsn."                      -C.  B.  tfilian,  A--oih;A-.  Temn. 

coJt'lro- t™.  a^"'              ■                 "  "-L^i.  W.Vrt.  Cin^nn,,!.  0. 

— 

••Onr  record  tor  first  two  mootbi  ol    1908 

esceeda  llrat  aU  nontlu  ol  1907."                -L,  C.  A-otwab.  Praviina,  X.  I. 

ThUUtho  Very  Beat  Policy  for  tb.  J 
Llla  Inannnca,  and  for  the  Man  Who 

lUn  WIthsat 
Need*  Msre. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  POLICY 

rODAV. 

Stale  as*  aearuitblrtbdBy.andsc 

'■'-"" 

WrtteDept.89 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporatad  u  a  Stock  Coonpaay  by  tho  Atate  of  New  Jeraey. 
JOHN    F.   DRYDEN,  Home  Office: 

President.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


When  buying,  , 


1  Sun; 


7  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Capital         .... 
Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits 


$1,000,000 
1,292,000 


DIRECTORS 

STEPHEN   HAKER.  Pre*. 

Bank  ol  MHhatUn  Co.,N.Y. 
SAMUi;i-    G.    BAYNE,  Prai. 

Seaboard  Nat'l  BaolE,  N.  Y. 
EUWIN  M.  BL'LKLEV, 

SMOGcr  Traik  &Ca.,  N.V. 

■^■■-  "  v.p™, 


f  I  Bank,  N.  V. 

.  K.  l-REW.  V.  Prej. 
■n«  Bank,  N.Y. 
KT.  HAf ■■ 


JAM]' 


FREDEKICK  T.  HASKELL^V,  Prea. 

lllinala  Trust  ft  Sav.  Bk..  dhlcasa 
A.   UAKTIJN   III-:PBUR.\,  Prcs. 

Chaaa  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  V. 
TilOMAS    W.    LAMONT, 

Second  Vic*  Pre*.,  N.  V. 
GATES   VV.  McCARRAH,  Pres. 

Mechanics'  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  V-. 
EDtJAR    L.    MARSTON, 

BUIr  A  Co.,  Banker*.  N.  V. 
GKORliE     W.     PERKINS, 


t'lPark  Bank,  N.Y. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND   Pns. 

iMportersA  TradersNat.  Bank, : 
AI.BKRT  H.  WIGGIN.  V.  Pre*. 


"  IN  THE  MULTITUDE  OF 

COUNSELLORS  THERE 

IS  SAFETY" 

That  wise  old  proverb 
can  find  no  better  example 
than  in  the  directorate  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Each  name  stands  for 
some  especial  feature  of 
financial  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Every  name  stands  for 
recognized  financial  sa- 
gacity and  integrity. 

The  united  wisdom  of 
these  well-known  bankers 
is  a  sound  assurance  of 
security  to  the  Company's 
customers. 

Interest  allojued  upon 
iiiacth'e  depoiits 


Inquiries  are  invited  as  to  the  Company's  functions 
as  Executor,  Administrator,  and  Guardian;  as  Fiscal 
Agent,  and  as  Trustee  for  Individuals  and  Corporations. 


